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By  henry  R.  WHARTON,  M.  D. 


Bandages. 


Baxdages  constitute  one  of  tlie  most  widely  used  and  important 
suri>ie:il  dressings  :  they  are  very  generally  employed  to  hold  dressings 
in  coiitaet  with  wounds,  to  make  pressure,  and  to  secure  sj)lints  in  place 
in  the  treatment  of  fractures  and  dislocations,  liandages  may  lie  pre- 
pared of  various  materials,  such  as  nuislin  (l)leached  or  unlileaehed), 
linen,  crinoline,  flannel,  cheese-  or  tobacco-cloth,  rubber  sheeting ;  and 
of  these  the  most  widely  used  is  the  bandage  made  from  unbleached 
muslin,  because  of  its  cheapness.  Flannel,  from  its  elasticity,  is  some- 
times used,  but  its  employment  for  bandages  is  now  generally  limited 
to  its  use  in  dressings  after  operative  work  u]>on  the  eye  and  for  the 
primary  roller  in  the  api)lication  of  plaster-of- Paris  dressings. 

Bandages  are  either  nimple,  when  composed  of  one  piece  of  material, 
such  as  the  ordinary  roller  bandage,  or  romponnd,  when  prepared  of  one 
or  more  ])ieces  secured  together  and  adapted  by  size  and  shape  to  pecu- 
liar objects.  Every  practitioner  should  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
general  rules  of  bandaging,  and  proficient  in  the  ap])licati(in  of  the  roller 
bandage,  for  a  well-applied  bandage  adds  much  to  tiie  comfort  of  the 
patient,  and  the  metht)d  of  its  apjjlication  often  secures  for  the  physician 
the  confidence  both  of  the  patient  and  his  friends,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  badlv-a])])licd  bandage  is  ajit  to  be  uncomfortable  and  insecure. 

The  Roller  Bandage. — Tlie  roller  bandagi'  consists  of  a  stri])  of 
some  one  of  the  materials  previously  mentioned,  of  vnriaiilc  length  and 
widtii,  whicii,  for  case  of  application,  is  rolled  into  a  cylindrical  form. 
A  bandage  rolled  into  the  form  of  a  cylinder  is  called  a  single  or  single- 
headed  roller ;  if  rolled  from  each  extremity  toward  the  centre,  so  that 
two  cylinders  are  formed,  joined  by  a  central  strip,  a  double  or  double- 
headed  roller  is  formed.  Double  rollers  are  not  nuich  used  at  the 
present  time,  and  in  practice  the  single  roller  will  be  found  to  be  amply 
sufflcient  for  the  apjilication  of  almost  all  the  bandages  employed  in 
surgical  dressings.  The  free  end  of  the  roller  bandage  is  called  the 
initial  e.iiremiti/ ;  the  end  which  is  enclosed  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder 
is  the  fcnniiial  e.vfirmifi/ ;  and  the  portion  between  the  extremities, /Ar 
bocli/.  The  roller  liandage  has  two  surfaces,  e.rfcnutJ  and  infernal.  The 
material  conimoiilv  cm|)loyed  for  the  roller  l)andage  is  unbleached 
muslin,  although  for  sjx'cial  purposes  linen,  flannel,  rubber  sheeting, 
crinoline,  or  cheese-cloth  may  be  used.  It  is  important  tiiat  the  roller 
bandage  should  consist  of  one  piece,  free  from  seams  or  selvage,  for  if 
made  from  a  number  of  pieces  .sewed  together,  or  if  it  contains  creases 
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or  sc'lvajit',  it  cannot  be  so  neatly  a])])liwl  and  it  is  not  so  coinf'ortalilc  to 
tiie  ])atiiMit,  as  it  is  apt  to  leave  creases  u|)on  the  skin.  In  ju'eparinj; 
the  ordinarv  nuislin  Inindage  the  material  is  torn  into  stri])s  varvinu;  in 
length  and  width  according  to  the  portion  of  the  body  to  wliich  it  is 
to  be  applied,  and  it  is  then  rolled  into  a  cylinder,  either  liy  hand  (ir 
by  a  niacliine  constrncted  for  the  ]>ur])ose. 

Every   |)ractitioner  siionld   l)e  able  to   roll  a    baiidauc   liv  hand,  for 
in  practice  the  medical  attendant  may  at  any  moment  l)e  calle<l   npon 

to   roll    a  bandage    in  order    to    apply 
*«*■  1-  dressing,  and  the  art   is   acquired    by 

a  little  practice.  To  roll  a  bandage 
by  hand  the  strij)  should  be  folded 
at  one  extremity  several  times  until 
a  small  cylinder  is  formed ;  this  is 
then  grasped  by  its  extremities  by  the 
tlunnb  and  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand  ;  the  free  extremity  of  the  strip 
is  then  grasped  by  the  thnmi>  and 
index  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and 
by  alternating  pronation  and  supina- 
tion of  the  right  hand  the  cylinder  is 
revolved  and  the  roller  is  formed  :  the 
firmness  of  the  roller  will  de])end 
upon  the  amount  of  tension  which  is 
kept  upon  the  free  extremity  of  the 
strip  during  the  revolution  ot  the  cylinder  (Fig.  1). 


infx  a  banda<ro  by  hand. 


Dimensions  of  Bandages. 

Bandages  vary  in  length  and  width  according  to  the  jnirposes  for 
Mhich  they  are  em|)l()yed,  and  in  practice  it  will  be  found  that  a 
small  variety  of  bandages  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  a])jilication 
of  all  the  ordinarv  surgical  dressings.  The  following  list  comprises 
those  most  frequently  used,  and  shows  their  dimensions : 

Bandage  one  inch  in  width,  three  vards  in  lenirth,  for  bandaae  for 
hand,  fingers,  and  toes. 

Bandage  two  inclu's  wide,  six  yards  in  length,  for  head  bandages  and 
for  the  extremities  in  children. 

IJandage  two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  seven  yards  in  length,  for 
bandages  of  the  extremities  in  adults ;  a  roller  of  this  size  is  the  one 
most  generally  used. 

Bandage  three  inches  wide,  nine  yards  in  length,  for  bandages  of  the 
thigh,  groin   and  trunk. 

I>andage  four  inches  wide,  ten  yards  in  length,  for  bandages  of  the 
trunk. 

General  Rules  for  Bandaging. 

In  applying  a  roller  bandage  the  operator  should  place  the  external 
surface  of  the  free  I'Xtremity  of  the  roller  on  the  ]>art,  and  hold  it  in 
position  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  until  fixed  f)y  a  few  turns  of 
the  roller,  the  evliud<r  being  held   in  the  right   hand,  so  that,  as  the 
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bandage  is  unwound  it  rolls  in  the  operator's  hand,  thereby  giving  him 
more  eontrol  of  it ;  care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  turns  are  applietl 
smoothly  to  the  surface  and  tiiat  the  pressure  exerted  l)y  each  turn  is 
uniform.  When  a  bandage  is  apjdied  to  a  limb  the  surgeon  should  see 
that  the  limb  is  in  the  position  that  it  should  occu])y,  as  regards  flexion 
and  extension,  when  the  dressing  is  completed,  for  a  bandage  applied 
when  the  limb  is  flexed  M'ill  exert  too  much  pressure  when  the  limb  is 
extended,  and  may  thus  become  a  matter  of  discomfort  or  even  of 
danger  to  the  patient,  or  if  applied  to  an  extended  limb  it  will  become 
uncomfortable  upon  flexion.  Those  who  have  little  cxjierience  in  the 
application  of  roller  bandages  are  apt  to  apply  their  bandages  too 
tightly,  and  this  may  lead  to  disastrous  consequences,  especially  in  the 
dressing  of  fractures.  When  the  liandage  has  been  completed  the 
terminal  extremity  should  be  secured  l)y  a  pin  or  safety-pin  applied 
transversely  to  the  bandage,  and  if  a  pin  he  used  its  point  should  be 
buried  in  the  folds  of  the  bandage  ;  or  if  the  bandage  be  a  narrow  one 
the  end  may  be  split,  and  the  two  tails  resulting  may  be  secured 
around  the  part  by  tying.  In  removing  a  bandage  the  folds  should  be 
carefully  gathered  u])  into  a  loose  mass  as  the  bandage  is  unwound,  the 
mass  being  transferred  rapidly  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  thus  fiicil- 


FiG.  2. 


Method  nf  rrin(i\'inL'  a  li:in(l:iL;e'. 


itiiting  its  removal  and  preventing  the  part  becoming  entangled  in  its 
loops  (Fig.  2). 

Yahii^ties  of  Baxdages. 

The  Circular  Bandage. — This  bandage  consists  of  a  few  circular 
turns  around  a  part,  each  turn  covering  accurately  the  preceding  turn 
(Fig.  429,  h).  This  variety  of  bandage  may  jje  used  to  retain  a  dress- 
ing to  a  portion  of  the  head,  neck,  or  limbs,  or  to  hold  a  compress  upon 
the  veins  of  the  extremities  in  the  case  of  wounds  or  before  or  after 
performing  venesection. 
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The  Oblique  Bandag-e. —  In  this  ionii  of  bandaging  the  turns  are 
carried  obliquely  over  the  parts,  leaving  uncovered  spaces  between  the 


oblique  bandage. 


successive  turns  (Fig.  3).     Its  principal   use  is  for  securing  temporary 
dressings. 

The  Spiral  Bandage. —  In  this  bandage  the  turns  are  carried  around 
the  jwrts  in  a  spiral  direction,  each  turn  overlapping  the  previous  one 
usually  one-third  or  one-half;  it  may  be  applied  as  an  ascending  spiral 
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A5C^'nllin^•  spirul  b;inihige. 


(Fig.  4)  or  as  a  descending  .spiral   (Fig.   5).     This   bandage   may  be 


Duscendinj;  spiral  bandage. 

used  to  cover  a  part  which  does  not  increase  too  rajjidly  in  diameter ;  for 
instance,  the  abdomen,  chest,  or  arm. 

The  Spiral  Reversed  Bandage. — Tiiis  bandage  is  a  spiral  bandage, 
l)ut  differs  from  the  ordinary  spiral  bandage  in  having  its  turns  folded 
back  or  reversed  as  it  a.scends  a  part  the  diameter  of  which  gradually 
increases.  By  its  u.se  it  is  possible  to  cover  by  spiral  turns  a  i)art  conical 
in  shape,  so  as  to  make  equable  pressure  ujion  all  parts  of  the  surface. 
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The  reverses  are  made  as  follows :  After  fixiiig  the  initial  extremity  of 
tlie  roller,  as  the  part  increases  in  diameter  the  handaye  is  earried  off  a 
little  oi)li(iuely  to  the  axis  of  the  limh  from  three  to  six  inehes  ;  the  index 
finger  or  thumb  of  the  disengaged  hand  is  placed  npon  the  body  of  the 
bandage  to  keep  it  securely  in  jilace  upon  the  limb ;  the  hand  holding 
the  roller  is  carried  a  little  toward  the  limb  to  slacken  the  unwound  jjor- 
tion  of  tile  bandage,  and  by  changing  the  ])iisition  of  the  hand  holding 
the  l)andage  from  extreme  supination  to  pronation  the  reverse  is  made 
(Fig.  ()).  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  attempt  to  make  the  reverse 
while  the  bandage  is  tense,  for  by  so 

doing  the  bandage  is  twisted  into  a  Fig.  6. 

cord  which  is  unsightly  and  uncom- 
fortable to  tiie  patient,  instead  of 
forming  a  closely  -  fitting  reverse. 
The  reverse  shouhl  l>e  eomj)leted 
before  the  bandage  is  carried  aroinid 
the  limb,  and  when  it  has  been  com- 
pleted the  bandage  should  be  slightly 
tightened,  so  as  to  conform  to  tlic 
part  accurately.  The  reverses  should 
be  in  line,  to  have  the  bandage  pre- 
sent a  good  appearance,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  reverses 
are  not  made  over  salient  parts  of 
the  skeleton,  for  if  they  occupy  such 
position  they  cause  creases  of  the 
skin  and  become  uncomfortable  to 
the  patient.  To  make  reverses  neatly 

and  have  them  in  line  requires  skill  and  practice ;  a  \xell-applied  spiral 
reversed  bandage  is  a  test  of  a  competent  bandager. 

The  Spica  Bandage. — When  tiie  turns  of  tlie  roller  cross  each  other 
in  the  form  of  the  (ireek  letter  Iniii/xhi,  leaving  the  jjrevious  turn  about 
one-third  uncovered,  the  bandage  is  known  as  a  spica  bandage  (Fig.  7). 


f  iii;ikiiiu'  rt'\'iTsrs. 


Fig. 


Spica  bandage. 


Circular  bandage. 


The  spica  bandages  are  especially  serviceable  as  a  means  of  retaining 
surgical  dressings  u])ou  the  sliouldcrs,  groin,  or  foot. 

Figure-of-8  Bandage. — Tiiis  bandage  receives  its  name  from  the 
turns  being  apjilied  so  as  to  fijrm  the  figure  of  8.  This  method  of  appli- 
cation is  made  use  of  in  the  Barton  bandage,  the  bandages  of  the  knee 
and  ell)ow,  and  manv  other  bandages. 
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KecviiTfiit  liiinilat^u. 


Fig.  9. 


Recurrent  Bandage. — Tliis  l)an(laij:o  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  roller  alter  cuvering  a  certain  portion  of  the  surface  is  reflected 

and  brought  back  to  the  point  of  starting ; 
it  is  then  reversed  and  carried  toward  tlie 
opposite  point  ;  and  this  manipulation  is 
continued  until  the  part  is  covered  in 
liy  these  recurrent  turns,  which  are  tlicn 
scrnred  liv  a  few  circular  turns  passed 
:iround  the  part  (Fig.  8).  This  is  the 
bandage  usually  employed  in  the  dress- 
ings of  stumps. 

C'oJiPOUND   Bandages. — The.se  band- 
ages are  usually  formed  of  several  pieces 
of    muslin    or    other    material    sewed    or 
pinned    together,    and    are    employed    to 
fulfil  some  special  indication  in  the  appli- 
cation of  dressings  to  })artieular  parts  of 
the  body.     The  most  u.seful  of  the  com- 
])ound   liandages  are  the  T-liandages    and 
the  many-tailed  bandages. 
T-Bandages. — The  single  T-bandage  consists  of  a  horizontal  band, 
to  which  is  attached,  about  its  middle,  another  band  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion :  the  horizontal  piece  should  be  twice  the  length  of  the  vertical  piece 

(Fig.  9).  The  single  T-l)andage 
may  be  used  to  retain  dressings  to 
the  head,  the  horizontal  jiicce  being 
passed  around  the  head  from  the 
occiput  to  the  forehead,  the  vertical 
piece  being  passed  over  the  head 
and  secured  to  the  horizontal  piece; 
the  shape  and  width  of  the  two 
pieces  being  varied  according  to  the 
indications.  In  applying  dressings 
to  the  anal  region  or  perineum,  or 
in  securing  a  catheter  in  a  ]ierineal 
wound,  the  single  T-bandage  will 
be  found  most  useful.  In  ap])lying 
a  T-bandage  for  this  purpose,  the  body  of  the  bandage  is  placed  over 
the  spine  just  above  the  pelvis,  and  the  horizontal  portion  is  tied  around 
the  abdomen.  The  free  extremity  is  split  into  two  tails  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  length,  and  is  carried  over  the  anal  region  and  brought  up 
between  the  thighs,  the  terminal  stri])s  passing  one  on  each  side  of  the 
scrotum  and  l)cing  secured  to  the  horizontal  strip  in  front.  The  single 
T-bandage  may  be  variously  modified  act'ording  to  the  indications  which 
are  to  be  met ;  for  instance,  in  applying  a  dressing  to  the  breasts  the 
horizontal  strip  passing  around  the  chest  may  be  made  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  width  ;  a  vertical  strip,  two  inches  in  width,  passes  from  the 
back  over  the  shoulder  and  is  .sccTired  to  the  horizontal  strip  in  front 
(Fig.  10).  It  may  also  lie  modified  to  ajiply  dressings  to  particular 
parts  of  the  body  ;  for  instance,  to  the  groin,  in  which  case  a  piece  of 
muslin   si.K   inches  wide  at  its  base  and  thirtv-si.x  inches  long  is  sewed 


Single  T-ljaiidage. 
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to  a  liorizontal  piece  of  musliu  one  and 
inches  in  widtli.  It  may 
be  ap])lied  a^  in  Fig.  11  to 
hold  dressings  to  tliis  part, 
Double  T-bandag-e. — 
Tlie  ddulilc  T-liaiidagc  dif- 
fers   from    tiie    single    T- 

Fio.  10. 


half  yards  long  and  two 


Fio.  11. 


Siiiglr  T  liiiidiL'i'  for  chest. 


T-bandage  of  groin. 


bandage  in  having  two  vertical  strips  attached  to  the  horizontal  strip, 
and  it  may  be  used  for  much  the  .sanu'  ])nrpo.se  as  the  single  T-bandage. 
It  may  be  conveniently  used  for  retaining  dressings  to  the  chest,  breasts, 
or  abdomen  ;  when  used  for  this  purpose  the  horizontal  portion  should 
be  from  eight  to  ten  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  pass  one  and  a 
ipiarter  times  about  the  chest  or  abdomen  ;  two  vertical  strips,  two  inches 
wide  and  twenty  inches  long,  should  be  atta<'licd  to  the  horizontal  strip 
a  short  distance  apart,  near  its  middle.  In  apj)lying  this  bandage  to  the 
chest  the  horizontal  strip  is  passed  around  the  chest,  so  that  the  vertical 
strips  occupy  a  position  on  either  side  of  the  spine  ;  the  overlapping  end 


Fir;.  12. 


Fig.  13. 


Double  T-bandage  of  chest. 


Double  T-bandage  of  nose. 


of  the  horizontal  portion  is  secured  by  jiins  or  .safety-pins,  and  the  ver- 
tical .strips  are  next  carried,  one  over  ea<-h  shduldcr,  and  secured  to  the 
other  portion  of  the  bandage  in  front  of  the  chest    (Fig.   12).      The 
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(Idiil)!*'  T-l);ui(l;ijj('  may  alwo  hu  iisi'd  to  st'ciire  (lrcs.*iiigs  to  tlic  nose, 
ill  which  event  the  strips  should  Ijc  (jnite  narrow,  about  one  inch  in 
wi(hii,  and  should  he  applied  as  shown  in  Fig.  13. 

Many-tailed  Bandages  or  Slings. — These  haiiflages  are  ])re])arcd 
from  jiieces  of  muslin,  which  arc  sjilit  at  each  e.xtremity  into  two,  three, 
or  more  tails  u|)  to  within  a  few  inches  of  their  centres,  their  width  and 
length  lieing  regulated  hy  the  part  of  the  liody  to  which  thev  are  to  1)0 
applied. 

The  foiu-tailcd  bandage  may  be  found  useful  as  a  temporary  dressing 
in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  jaw  or  to  hold  dressings  to  the  chin.  It  may 
be  prepared  by  taking  a  portion  of  a  roller  bandage  three  inches  wide 
and  one  yard  in  length,  and  sjilitting  each  cxti'cniity  U]i  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  centre,  and  it  is  then  ajijilieil  as  seen  in  Fig.  14.      A  four- 

FiG.  15. 


Four*tnilerl  bnnrlaKe  of  chin. 


Four-tailed  bandage  of  head. 


tailed  bandage  may  also  be  used  to  retain  dressings  to  the  scalp,  and  can 
be  jirepared  by  taking  a  jiiece  of  muslin  one  and  a  quarter  yards  long 
and  si.x  or  eight  inches  in  width,  splitting  it  at  each  e.xtremity  into  two 
tails  within  six  inches  of  the  centre ;  it  may  then  be  applied  as  seen  in 
Fig.  15.  A  four-tailed  bandage  may  akso  be  used  in  the  temporary 
dressing  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  ;  the  body  of  the  baixlage  being  jilaced 
U])oii  tlu'  elbow  of  the  injured  side,  the  two  tails  should  be  jiassed  around 
the  body  and  tied,  ti.xing  the  arm  to  the  side  ;  two  tails  sli<iiild  jiass  over 
the  sound  shoulder,  anil  their  ends  should  be  secured  by  tying. 

The  many-tailed  bandage  may  also  be  used  for  holding  dressings  in 
contact  with  the  abdomen  or  trunk,  and  this  is  the  bandage  which  many 
surgeons  em])loy  to  hold  dressings  to  a  laparotomy  wound  and  to  give 
su]>port  to  the  abdominal  walls  after  this  operation.  In  jirejiaring  this 
bandage  a  .-^trip  of  muslin  or  flannel,  one  and  a  half  yards  in  length  and 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  width,  is  reipiired  ;  the  extremities  may  be 
split  so  as  to  form  an  eight-tailed  bandage.  In  applying  this  bandage 
to  the  abdomen  the  body  of  the  bandage  is  placed  upon  the  patient's 
back,  and  the  tails  are  brought  around  the  abdomen  and  overlap  each 
other,  and  when  sufficiently  firmly  drawn  to  make  the  desired  amount 
of  pressure  they  are  secured    by   means  of  safety-pins. 
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Handkerchief  Bandages. — Tlic  use  (if  liandkerchiefs  or  square 
pieces  of  imislin  f)r  tlic  teiiiporarv  dressings  of  woiimls,  fracture,  or  <lis- 
location  was  advucateJ  many  years  ago  by  il.  Mayor,  a  Swiss  surgeon, 
who  wrote  an  extensive  woi"k  upon  tliis  subject.  He  employed  a  liand- 
kerchief  or  a  square  piece  of  muslin,  and  by  various  modifications  in  the 
application  of  tiiese  developed  a  number  of  very  ingenious  bandages  in 
which  the  handkerchief  or  .s(iuare  may  be  used  as  an  obloiif/,  made  by 
folding  tlie  sipiare  once  or  twice  on  itself;  as  a  triawjle,  made  by  bring- 
ing together  the  diagonal  angles  of  the  s((uare  ;  or  as  a  cravat  or  cord. 

The  names  of  the  various  handkerciiief  bandages  are  derived  from 
the  shaj)e  of  tiie  handkerchiefs  used  and  the  parts  to  which  they  are  to  be 
applied  ;  the  names  ;dso  serve  as  guides  to  their  ap])lication.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  tliat  the  base  of  tiie  triangle  or  the  body  of  the  cravat  is  to 
be  placed  upon  the  jtDrtion  tiie  designation  of  which  forms  the  first 
portion  of  the  name  of  the  i)andage  ;  thus,  in  the  fronto-occipital  triangle 
the  shape  of  the  handkerchief  is  given,  and  we  know  that  the  base  of 
the  triangle  is  to  be  applied  to  the  foreliead  and  then  passed  to  the  occi- 
put. In  using  the  cravat  the  same  rule  applies  ;  tiius,  in  the  bis-axillary 
cravat  the  body  of  the  cravat  is  jilaeed  in  tiie  axilla  of  tiie  affected  side, 
tlie  extremities  cross  over  tiie  ccirresponding  slioulder,  and  are  carried 
over  the  chest,  one  before,  the  otlier  beiiind,  to  the  axilla  of  the  opposite 
side,  where  they  are  secured. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  tlie  many  ingenious  bandages  devised  by 
Mayor  as  substitutes  fiir  the  roller  bandaire.      It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
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OcciiJitu-frontal  triaugle. 

this  system  of  dressing  :  the  occasion  may  occur  in  wliicii  otiier  means 
of  bandaging  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  application  of  handkerchief 
bandages  might  answer  a  useful  ])ur])ose  for  teiii]iorary  dressings,  i)ut 
they   will   never  take  the   place  of  the  roller  iiaiulage,  which   can   be 
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applied  witli  miicli  orcater  nicety  mid  exactness  and  certainly  presents  a 
mucli  neater  appearance. 

The  (knpito-frontal  Triangle. — To  apply  this  liaMilkcrchicf,  place  the 
base  of  the  triangle  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  hrinj;-  the  apex  forward 
over  tile  head,  aliowinii' it  to  liant::  down  in  front;  knot  the  extremities 
around  the  forehead,  and  tiii'ii  ii])  the  apex  over  tiie  knot  and  jiin  it 
to  tile  l)ody  (Fig.    Ki). 

Menfn-verUco-occipitai  Cravat. — In  ajiplying  this  handker»'hief  the 
middle  of  the  base  of  the  cravat  is  jilaced  under  tlie  chin,  the  extrem- 
ities are  then  carried  to  the  vertex  of  tlic  skull  and  are  crossed  at  that 
point,  and  the  ends  are  carried  down  over  the  jiarietal  region  and  secured 
by  a  knot  at  the  occiput  (Fig.  17).     Another  nietluid  of  applying  this 

Fig.  17. 


Mento-vertico-ocoipital  cravat. 

cravat  consists  in  placing  the  base  of  the  cravat  under  the  chin  and 
carrying  the  extremities  over  the  vertex,  crossing  them  at  that  point, 
then  carrying  them  downward  to  the  occiput,  crossing  them  at  this 
point,  and  pa.ssing  them  forward  around  the  front  portion  of  the  chin 
and  securing  the  ends  by  a  knot.  The  turns  of  the  cravat  correspond 
exactly  to  tlu)se  of  the  Barton  bandage  for  the  head,  and  this  dressing, 
as  well  as  the  mento-vertico-occiiiitul  cravat  previously  described,  mav 
be  used  as  a  temporary  dressing  to  secure  fixation  in  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw  (Fig.  18). 

The  Bi>!-a.rl//orf/  ( 'raraf. — The  body  of  the  cravat  is  placed  in  the 
axilla  and  the  ends  are  brought  up,  one  in  front  and  one  behind  the 
axilla,  and  are  made  to  cross  over  the  shoulder ;  the  extremities  are 
then  carried  across  the  chest  and  back  respectively  to  the  opposite 
axilla,  where  they  are  secured  by  tying.  This  handkerchief  may  be 
used  to  secure  dressings  in  the  axilla  or  to  hold  dressings  to  the  siioulder 
(Fig.  19). 
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The  Dorso-(i.vi//<iri/  Cntnif. — Tliis  luuidkercliief  is  a])|)lie(l  liy  placing 
the  bixlv  of  tlie  cnivat  upon  tlic  spine,  and  carryini;'  imi'  fxtroniity  over 
the  shoulder  and  through  the  axilhi  l)aei<\vard  to  meet  the  other  extreni- 

Fl<:.  IS. 


Mi-nlit-vuvtieo-occipital  cravat  niudified. 


itv,   wiiieh    lias   i)een   carried    througli    the    axilhi   and   over   the   other 
shoulder  to  the  l)aek,  where  tJie  ends  are  secured.     This  handkerchief 
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Bis-axillary  cra\'at. 


may  be  made  to  hold  dressings  to  the  axilla  or  to  th(^  u]i]ier  portion 
of  the  back  (Fig.   20). 

The  Triawjuhtr  Cap  or  Huspcnaorij  of  the  Bir((st. — Tiie  base  of  the 
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liMiidkcrcliicf,  folilcd  into  :i  tri:n)i;lc,  is  ]ilacc(l  over  tlic  aft'cctcd  l)rcast, 
ami  one  end  is  carried  iieiieatli  tlie  axilla,  and  the  other  end  is  eondueted 
around  the  o])])osite  side  of  the  neek  to  l)e  tied  together  on  the  back: 


Vii..  2(1. 


1  icrso-nxilbivv  (■r;i\'at 


the  apex  should  then  be  brought  up  and  jjassed  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
affected  side  and  fastened  to  the  bandage  behind  (Fig.  21).     This  hand- 
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Trianizuliir  cap  or  suspensory  of  tlK-  breast. 


kerchief  is  a  convenient  method  of  slinging  the  breast  in  nursing  women 
or  holding  a  dressing  to  the  breast. 
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I/io-fcmorat  Triangk'^ — In  applying  tliis  liiindkcrchit't'  a  long  cravat 
is  fastened  around  the  waist ;  the  base  of  the  triangle  is  then  placed  in 
the  glnteo-feni(iral  fold,  and  its  extremities  arc  fastened  around  the  thigh, 
and  the  apex  is  carried  uj)  and  ]iassed  beneath  the  cravat  around  the 
waist,  and  is  turned  down  and  pinned  to  the  body  of  the  triangle  (Fig. 
22).     This  haudUerchief  may  Iw  used  to  retain  dressings  to  the  region 

Ftn.  sa. 


Iliu-li'iiiiwal  trian^'k'. 


of  the  buttiick,  iiip,  or  groin  :  by  unpinning  the  a]iex  and  turning  it 
down  ready  access  can  be  had  to  the  parts  beneath  without  disturbing 
the  patient. 

Bandages  of  the  Head  and  Neck. 

Barton's  Bandage. — Roller  two  inches  in  ^ridth,  .s/.r  yards  in  length. — 
Application. — Tiie  initial  extremity  of  the  i-oller  should  be  placed  on 
the  head  just  i)ehind  the  mastoid  jirocess,  and  the  l)andage  should  then 
be  carried  under  tiie  occipital  iinituberancc  obliquely  upward,  and  under 
and  in  front  of  the  parietal  eminence  across  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  then 
downward  (tver  the  zygomatic  arch,  under  the  chin,  thence  upward  over 
the  opposite  zygomatic  arch  and  over  the  toj)  of  the  head,  crossing  the 
first  turn,  which  was  made  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  median  line  of  the 
skull,  then  carry  the  roller  under  the  ])arietal  eminence  to  the  point  of 
starting.  The  l)andage  is  then  passed  (>lili(|uely  around  under  the  occipi- 
tal protuberance  and  forward  under  the  ear  to  the  front  of  the  chin,  thence 
back  to  the  point  from  which  the  roller  st<irted.  These  figure-of-8  turns 
over  the  head  and  the  circular  turns  over  the  occiput  to  the  chin  should 
be  repeated,  each  turn  exactly  overlajiping  the  ])recediug  one  until  the 
bandage  is  exliaustcd  (Fig.  2?)).  The  extremities  should  then  be  secured 
by  a  pin,  and  pins  should   be  introduced  at  the  points  where  the  turns 
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cross  each  other  to  give  additional  fixation  tn  llic  liaiidasrc.     In  ajiplyino; 
the  bandage  care  should  he  taJKcn  to  see  tlial  tlic  turns  ovei-lap  cacii  other 


P>;irtiin's  bandage. 


exactly,  and  that  the  turns  passing  over  tiie  vertex  cross  as  near  as  pos- 
sible in  the  median  line  of  the  skidl. 


Flu.  -li. 


Mudillod  Ilal■t^^n■^  l)anila^'u. 


Modified  Bartn)i's    Ildndar/c. — To  obtain   additional   securitv   in  the 
application  of  the  Barton  liandage  a  turn  of  the  bandage  passing  from  the 
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occiput  to  the  forelicnd  may  l)t'  made,  tliis  turn  l)eii>i;  interjiDscd  between 
the  turns  of  the  bandage  as  ordinarily  applied  (Fig.  24).  In  applying 
this  bandage,  after  the  fir.st  set  of  turns  has  been  completed — that  is, 
after  the  bandage  has  been  brought  back  to  the  occiput — the  bandage  is 
curried  forward  upon  the  head  just  over  the  ear,  around  the  forehead, 
anil  backward  above  the  ear  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  occiput  ;  this 
being  done,  the  ordinary  tigure-of-8  and  circular  turns  are  made,  and 
when  these  have  been  com])leted  another  occipito-frontal  turn  may  be 
made  as  described  above,  and  this  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  desired 
until  the  bandage  is  exhausted,  when  the  extremity  is  fastened  with  a 
pin,  and  jiins  are  also  introduced  at  all  points  at  which  the  turns  cross. 

U.SE. — This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  liandages  of  the  head, 
being  employed  to  secure  fixation  to  the  jaw  in  cases  of  frat'tnre  or  dis- 
location, and  for  the  application  of  dressings  to  the  chin.  It  may  also  be 
employed  in  slinging  patients  for  the  application  of  a  plaster-of-Paris 
bandage  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  spine,  a  stout  cord  or  a  piece  of  band- 
age three  inches  in  widtli  and  one  yard  long  being  passed  under  the  turns 
passing  over  the  vertex  ;  this  cord  is  then  secured  to  the  cross-bar  of  the 
extension  apparatus  ;  and  this  will  lie  found  as  comfortable  to  the  patient 
as  the  ordinary  head-gear  employed,  and  nuich  less  likely  to  slip  out  of 
place  and  interfere  with  the  breathing  of  the  patient. 

Gibson's  Bandage. — Iiol/cr  tiro  inchca  in  width,  .s/.r  ynrch  in  length. — 
Application. — The  initial  extremity  of  the  roller  should  be  placed  u])on 
the  vertex  of  the  skull  on  a  line  with  the  anterior  |)ortion  of  the  ear; 
the  bandage  is  then  carried  downward  in  front  of  the  ear  to  the  chin, 
and  passed  under  the  chin,  and  is  carried  ui)ward  on  the  same  line  until 
it  reaches  the  point  of  starting.  The  same  turns  arc  repeated  until  three 
complete  .sets  of  turns  have  been  made ;  the  bandage  is  then  continued 
until  it  reaches  a  ])oint  just  above  the  ear,  when  it  is  reversed  and  is  car- 
I'ied  backward  around  the  (H'ciput,  an<l  is  continued  round  the  head  and 
forehead  until  it  reaches  its  point  of  origin  ;  these  circular  turns  are 
repeated  until  three  turns  have  been  made.  When  the  bandage  reaches 
the  occiput,  having  completed  these  three 
turns,  it  is  allowed  to  drop  down  to  the 
base  of  the  skull,  and  it  is  then  carried 
forward  l)elow  the  ear  and  around  the 
chin,  being  brought  back  upon  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  head  and  neck  to  the 
point  of  origin.  These  turns  are  repeated 
until  three  complete  turns  have  been 
made,  and  njton  the  completion  of  these 
turns  the  bandage  is  reversed  and  carried 
forward  over  the  occiput  and  vertex  to 
the  forehead,  and  its  extremity  is  here 
secured  by  a  pin ;  pins  should  also  be 
apjilied  where  the  turns  of  the  bandage 
cross  each   other  (Fig.  2.")). 

Use. — This  bandage  may  be  nse<l  to 
fix    the   lower  jaw   in  cases  of  fracture 

or  dislocation  of  the  jaw.  but   is  very   apt   to  change  its  position,  and   is 
therefore  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  Barton  bandage  for  this  purpose. 
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Oblique  Bandage  of  the  Angle  of  the  Ja'w. —  Rullcr  tirn  'mcliett  in 
iridtli,  si.r  udi-ilx  in  length. — -Ai'iMJcA'i'ioN. — Tlic  initial  extremity  f)f  tlio 
roller  is  |i1:i<'(m1  just  in  front  of  and  above  the  left  car,  and  if  the  left 
an<;le  of  the  jaw  is  to  ln'  covered  in,  the  handajic  is  to  he  cari'icd  from 
left  to  right,  making-  two  complete  tiii'ns  around  the  cranium  from  the 
occiput  to  the  forehead.  If,  however,  the  right  angle  of  the  lower  jaw 
is  to  be  covered  in,  the  turns  should  be  made  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Having  made  two  turns  from  the  occiput  to  the  forehead,  the  bandage  is 
allowed  to  dro])  down  upon  the  neck,  and  is  carried  forward  under  the 
ear  and  under  the  chin  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  ;  it  is  now  carried  upwai'd 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  orbit  and  obliquely  over  the  vertex  of  the  skull, 
then  down  liehind  the  right  ear,  continuing  these  oblique  turns  imder 

the  chin  to  the  angle  of  the  left  jaw,  where 
it  ascends  in  the  same  direction  as  the  j)re- 
vious  turn.  Three  or  four  of  these  obli(|ne 
turns  are  made,  each  turn  overla|)])ing  the 
preceding  one  and  passing  from  the  edge 
of  the  orbit  toward  the  ear  until  the  space 
is  covered  in  ;  the  bandage  is  then  carried 
to  the  point  just  above  the  ear  on  the  op- 
posite side,  is  reversed,  and  finished  with 
one  or  two  circidar  turns  from  the  occiput 
to  tlu'  forehead,  the  extremity  being  secured 
by  a  pin  (Fig.  26). 

Use. — This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
the  head  bandages  ;  it  may  be  used  with  a 
compress  in  treating  fractures  of  the  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw,  for  holding  dressings  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  chin  and  to  tlie  vault 
of  the  cranium,  and  it  is  especially  useful  in  retaining  dressings  to  the 
sides  of  the  face  and  the  parotid  region.  It  may  be  applied  to  cover 
either  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  face,  and  holds   its  ])osition   most 

securely,   having  little    tendency  to  become 
displaced. 

Recurrent  Bandage  of  the  Head. — 
Roller  tiro  inchra  in  width,  .six  yards  in 
Iriif/th. — Application. — The  initial  extrem- 
ity of  the  roller  is  ])laccd  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  forehead,  and  the  bandage  is 
carried  twice  around  the  head  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  ocei])ut  to  secure  it.  When  the 
bandage  is  l)rought  back  to  the  median  line  of 
the  forehead  it  is  reversed,  and  the  reversed 
turn  is  held  by  the  finger  of  the  left  hand 
while  the  roller  is  carried  over  the  to]i  of  the 
head  along  the  sagittal  suture  to  a  jioint  just 
lielow  the  occipital  protuberance;  here  it  is 
leversed  again,  and  the  reverse  is  held  by  an 
assistant  while  the  roller  is  carried  back  to 
the  forehead  in  an  elliptical  cour.se,  each  turn 
covei-mg  m  two-thirds  of  tiie  preceding  turn.     These  turns  are  repeated 


( il.lii|iu'  bandage  of  angle  of  the  jaw. 
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with  successive  reverses  at  the  forehead  and  oeeij)ut  until  one  side  of  tlie 
head  is  completely  covered  in,  and  when  this  is  :u'ci>m|ilisiicd  a  circular 
turn  is  made  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput  to  hold  the  reverses  in 
place.  Tile  ojtposite  side  of  the  iiead  is  next  covered  in  by  elliptical 
reversed  turns  made  in  the  same  manner,  and  when  this  has  been  accom- 
plished two  or  tliree  circular  turns  are  carried  around  the  head  from  the 
forehead  to  the  occiput  to  fix  the  previous  turns.  Pins  should  beaj)plied 
at  the  forehead  and  occiput  at  the  })oints  where  the  reversed  turns  con- 
centrate (Fig.  27). 

UsK. — This  bandage  when  well  applied  is  one  of  the  neatest  of  the 
head  bandages,  and  is  useful  to  retain  dressings  to  the  vault  of  the  cra- 
nium in  the  treatment  of  woiuids  of  the  scalji  in  this  region  ;  also  in 
holding  dressings  to  fractures  of  the  cranium  and  to  wotuids  after  the 
operation  of  trephining.  In  restless  patients  it  will  sometimes  become 
displaced,  and  it  may  be  rendered  more  secure  l)y  pinning  a  strip  of 
bandage  to  the  circular  turn  in  front  of  the  ear  and  ('arrving  it  down 
under  the  chin  and  up  to  a  corresponding  [)oint  on  the  opposite  side, 
where  it  is  pinned  to  the  circular  turn ;  or  one  or  two  oblique  turns,  pass- 
ing from  the  circular  turn  over  the  vertex  of  tiie  skull  downward  behind 
the  ear,  under  the  chin  and  up  to  the  circular  turn  in  front  of  the  ear, 

may  be  applied.     The  course  of  these  turns  is  the  same  as  those  applied 

in   the  obliijnc  bdiuJiKjc  of  the  aiujlc  of   the  Jair,  the   extremity   being 

secured  by  a  pin. 

Transverse  Recurrent  Bandage  of  Head. —  Rollvr  two   inches  in 

width,  six  i/nnJs  in  length. — Applicatiox. — The  initial  extremity  of  the 

roller  is  placed  upon  the  lower  ]>art  of 

the  forehead,  and  the  bandage  is  earried 

twice  around  the  head  from  the  forehead 

to  the  occij)iit  to  secure  it.     The  head  is 

then  covered  in  by  transverse  turns  of 

the  bandage  :  the  first  turn,  starting  from 

a  point   behind   the   ear  on  one  side,   is 

carried    below    the    occiput    to    a    corre- 
sponding point  behind  the  opposite  ear, 

and  ascending  transverse  turns  are  then 

made   and    carried  over  the  head,  each 

turn  covering  in  about  two-thirds  of  the 

preceding     turn,    until     the    forehead    i> 

reached,  and  when  this  has  been  reached 

two  or    three   circidar  turns  are  carried 

around  the  head  from  the  forehead  to  the 

occiput  to  fix  the  recurrent  turns.     Pins 

shoidd  l)e  applied  at  the  point  of  starting  of  the  reversed  turns  behind 

the  ears,  and  at  the  occi])ut  and  forehead  (Fig.  28)." 

Use. — This  bandage  is  used  for  the  same  piu-jioscs  as  the  recurrent 

bandage  of  the  head. 

V-Bandag-e  of  the  Head. — Roller  tiro  inches  in  width,  four  yards  in 

knf/th. — Ai'PLicATiox. — The  initial  extremity  of  the  roUer  is  secured 

by  two  turns  of  the  bandage  around  the  cranium  from  the  forehead  to 

the  occiput,  and  when  the  roller  reaches  the  occi])ital  ]>rotuberance  it  is 

allowed  to  drop  slightly,  a  little  behnv  thi.-^,  and  is  carried  forward  below 

Vol.  II.— a 
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the  car  around  tlic  front  of  tlio  chin  an<l  lower  lip ;  it  is  then  conducted 
backward  to  the  point  of  starting.  These  turns,  ]jassing  from  the 
occiput  to  the  forehead  and  from  the  occiput  to  the  chin,  are  alter- 
nately made  until  a  sufficient  number  have  been  applied,  and  the 
extremity  is  secured   by  a   j)in   over   the  occi])ut   (Fig.   29). 

This  liandage  maybe  moditicd  by  carrying  tiie  turns  from  the  occiput 
forward  under  tlie  ear  and  around  the  upper  lip  and  back  to  the  occi- 
put, and  alternating  these  turns  with  the  occipito-frontal  turns ;  if 
employed  in  tiiis  way,  a  bandage  one  and  a  half  inches  in  width  should 
be  used. 

Use. — Tills  bandage  may  Ix'  employed  to  hold  dressings  to  the  front 
of  the  chin,  to  the  upper  and  lower  lips  in  cases  of  wounds,  or  to  give 
sujjport  to  these  parts  after  plastic  operations. 


Fig.  29. 


Fk;.  30. 


V-bandagt'  of  the  head. 


Head-and-neck  bandage. 


Head-and-neck  Bandage. — Boiler  two  inches  in  width,  four 
yar(h  in  lenyth. — Applkwtio.x. — The  initial  extremity  of  the  roller 
is  placed  upon  the  forehead  and  carried  backward  just  above  the  ear  to 
the  occiput,  and  is  then  brought  forward  around  the  opposite  side  of  the 
head  to  the  point  of  starting.  Two  of  these  circular  turns  are  made 
to  fix  the  l)andage,  and  when  it  is  carried  back  to  the  occij)ut  it  is 
allowed  to  drop  down  slightly  upon  the  neck,  and  is  then  carried  around 
the  neck,  the  turns  around  the  head  alternating  with  tlie  neck  turns 
until  a  sufficient  number  of  these  have  been  applied,  when  the  extremity 
of  the  bandage  is  secured  by  a  pin  at  the  point  of  the  crossing  of  the 
turns  at  the  back  of  the  head  (Fig.  30). 

Use. — This  bandage  may  be  found  useful  in  securing  dressings  to 
the  anterior  or  posterior  portion  of  the  neck  or  to  the  region  of  the 
occiput. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  apply  it  in  such  a  manner  that  too  much 
pressure  is  not  made  by  the  turns  around  the  neck,  which  would 
be  uncomfortable  to  the  patient,  and  might  seriously  interfere  with 
respiration. 

Crossed  Bandage  of  One  Eye. — Boiler  two  inches  in  iridth,four 
yards  in  length. — APPLICATION. — The  initial  extremity  of  the  bandage 
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Cnissetl  bandage  of  one  eye. 


is  placed  upon   tlie  forehead,  and  fixed  by  two  circiihir  turns  passing 

around  the  head  from  tlie  occiput  to  the  forehead  ;  the  roller  is  tlien  car 

ried  back  to  the  occiput  and  passed  arounc 

this  and  brought  forward  below  the  ear,  and, 

passing  over  the  outer  border  of  the  cheek, 

is  carried  upward  to  the  junction  of  the  nose 

with   the    forehead,  and   is  then   conducted 

over  the  parietal  protuberance  downward  to 

the  occiput ;  a  circular  fronto-occipital  turn 

is    next    made,   and    when    the    bandage    is 

brought   back   to    the   occiput    it   is   again 

brought  forward  to  the  cheek  and  ascends  to 

the  forehead,  covering  in  two-thirds  of  the 

previous  turn,  and  is  again  conducted  back 

to  the  occiput ;  these  turns  arc  repeated,  tlie 

oblicpie  turns    covering  the  eye  alti'rnating 

with  circular  turns  around  the  head  until  tlu' 

eye  is  completely  enclosed    (Fig.    31),   and 

tile  I)aiidage  is  finished  by  making  a  circular  turn  about  the  head  and 

introducing  a  pin  to  secure  its  extremity.     It  will  be  found  more  coiii- 

fortal)le  to  the  patient  to  include  the  ear  on  tlie  same  side  on  wiiicli  the 

eye  is  covered  in  tiie  turns  of  the  bandage. 

UsK. — This  bandage  will  be  found  useful  in  retaining  dressings  to 

one  eve.    It  will  be  more  comfortable  to  tlie  patient  if  a  fiannel  roller 

be  used  for  this  bandage  as  well  as  the  bandage  which  includes  both  eyes. 
Crossed  Bandag-e  of  Both  Eyes. — Ihillcr  tiro   inches   in  width,  »i.v 

yavdx  ill  /I'Uf/tli. — ,\^pr'LiCATiON. — Tlie  initial  extremity  of  the  roller  is 
placed  upon  the  forehead,  and  secured  by  two  circular  turns  of  the  liand- 

age  passing  around  the  head  from  the  forehead  to  the  occijiut ;  the  roller 
is  then  carried  downward  behind  the  occiput  and  brought  forward  below 
the  ear  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  cheek  ;  it  is  then  carried  upward  to 
the  junction  of  the  nose  with  the  forehead,  ant 
comlucted  over  tlie  parietal  protuberance  to  the 
occiput  ;  a  circular  turn  is  now  made  arouinl 
the  head  from  the  occiput  to  the  forehead,  an<l 
the  roller  is  carried  from  the  occiput  over  tlu' 
pari(>tal  protuberance  of  the  opposite  side  for- 
ward to  the  junction  of  the  nose  with  the  fore- 
head, then  downward  over  the  eye  and  outer 
portion  of  the  cheek  l)elow  the  ear  and  back 
to  the  occiput ;  a  circular  turn  around  the 
head  is  next  made,  and  this  is  followed  by 
'  a  repetition  of  the  previous  turns,  ascend- 
ing over  one  eye,  descending  over  the  other 
eye,  each  turn  alternating  with  a  circular 
turn  around  the  head.  These  turns  are  re- 
peated until  both  eyes  are  covered  in,  and 
the  bandage  is  finished  by  making  a  cir- 
cular turn  around  the  head,  the  extremity 
(Fig.  32).  In  this  bandage  both  ears  may  be  covered  in 
uncovered. 


Crossed  bandage  of  both  eyes. 

being;    secured  by  a    ])in 
or    left 
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Use. — This  baiulago  may  be  used  to  apply  dressings  to  both  eyes,  and 
both  of  these  bandages  covering  the  eyes  are  used  where  it  is  desired 
to  make  pressure;  but  for  tiie  simple  application  of  a  light  dressing 
or  of  a  bandaiie  for  the  exclusion  of  liirlit  the  Liebreich's  bandaire  will 
be  found   more  comfortable  to  tlie  j)atient. 

Occipito-facial  Bandage. — Holler  two  inches-  in  vidth,  four  yards  in 
leitjjtii. — The  initial  extremity  of  the  roller  is  placed  upon  the  vertex 
of  the  head,  and  the  bandage  is  carried  downward  in  front  of  the  ear 
and  under  the  jaw,  and  upward  upon  the  opposite  side  in  the  same  line 
to  the  vertex  ;  two  or  tliree  of  these  turns  are  made,  one  turn  accurately 
covering  in  the  otlier,  and  a  reverse  is  made  just  al)ovc  and  in  front  of 
the  ear,  and  two  or  three  turns  are  made  around  tiie  head  from  the  occi- 
put to  the  forehead,  which  {H)mpletes  the  bandage  (Fig.  33).  Pins  should 
be  inserted  at  the  points  where  tlie  turns  of  the  bandage  cross  each  other. 

Use. — This  bandage  is  emjiloyed  to  secure  dressings  to  the  vertex, 
or   to  the  temporal,  occipital,  or  frontal   regions. 


Fig.  33. 


Fig.  34, 


occii>ito-rai,-ial  bantl 


Oblique  bandage  nt  the  heatl. 


Obliqvie  Bandage  of  the  Head. — Roller  tiro  inchefi  in  width,  four 
yords  in  leii(/tli. — The  initial  extremity  of  the  bandage  is  placed  upon 
the  foi'chead,  and  is  secui'cd  by  two  circular  turns  passing  around  the 
head  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput.  From  the  occiput  the  band- 
age is  carried  obliquely  over  the  highest  part  of  the  latei'al  aspect 
of  the  head,  which  is  to  be  covered  in,  and  is  passed  over  the  fore- 
head and  Ijack  to  tha  occijiut,  and  is  then  carried  to  the  forehead 
bv  a  circular  turn,  then  conducted  ohlitiuely  over  the  other  side  of  the 
head,  and  back  to  the  occiput.  These  turns  are  repeated,  so  that 
each  succeeding  turn  covers  in  three-fourths  of  the  }>rei'eding  tiu'n 
until  the  sides  of  the  head  are  covered  in  by  descending  turns,  a 
circular  turn  being  made  between  each  set  of  oblique  turns,  and  the 
bandage  is  completed  by  a  circular  turn  passing  around  the  head  from 
the  forehead  to  the  occiput  (Fig.  34).  Tiiis  bandage  may  be  applied 
with  descending  or  ascending  turns. 

Use. — This  bandage  is  employed  to  make  pressure  upon  or  to  hold 
dressings  to  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  head. 
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Occipito-frontal  Bandage.— h'o//cr  two  iiicliej^  in  v'uJthjfoiir  ijurdx 
■in  Icnytli. — Application. — The  initinl 
extremity  of  the  bandage  is  plaeed  \\\Hi\\ 
the  foreliead,  and  a  circular  turn  is  made 
around  the  foreliead  and  occiput  to  tix 
it.  A  circular  turn  is  then  made,  passing 
around  the  head  from  a  ])oint  below  the 
occi)>ut  to  a  point  jusl  above  the  fore- 
head ;  the  next  circular  turn  is  made 
around  the  head,  ascending  posteriorly 
and  descending  anteriorly,  and  after  a 
sufficient  number  of  turns  have  been 
made  to  cover  in  the  front  and  back  (if 
the  iiead,  the  end  of  the  bandage  is 
.secured  witii  a  })in  (Fig.  35). 

Use. — Thi.s  bandage  will  lie  found 
useful  in  securing  dressings  to  the  fori'- 
head  and  anterior  and  posterior  portion 
of  the  scalp. 


Ot'cipitti-froiital  bandag 


Bandag&s  of  the  Upper  E.xtkemity. 

line  iiicli  ill   iriiltli,  one   (I III 


Spiral  Bandage  of  the  Finger. — liollci 
a  half  i/nnl.f  in  liiiyth. — Api'LICAtion. 
— The  initial  extremity  of  the  roller 
is  secured  by  two  or  three  turns  aroun<l 
the  wrist ;  tiie  bandage  is  then  cairied 
ol)li([uely  across  the  back  of  the  hand 
to  the  base  of  the  tingcr  to  be  covered 
in,  then  to  its  tip  by  oblique  turns  ; 
a  circular  turn  is  then  made,  and  the 
finger  is  covered  by  ascending  spiral 
or  spiral  reversed  turns  until  its  base 
is  reached  ;  the  bandage  is  then  carried 
obli((uely  across  the  back  of  the  hand 
and  finished  by  one  or  two  circular 
turns  around  the  wrist ;  the  extremity 
may  be  pinned  or  may  be  split  into 
two  tails,  which  are  tied  around  the 
wrist  (Fig.  36). 

Use. — This  bandage  is  emj)Ioycd 
to  retain  dressings  upon  tlie  finger 
and  to  secure  splints  in  the  treatment 
of  fractures  or  dislocations  of  the  ])lialanges. 

Gauntlet  Bandage. — Rolln-  one  inch  in  width,  thirr  j/((r(J.'^  in  Icnr/th. 
— -Vpplk'ation. — Tile  initial  extremity  of  the  roller  is  fixed  at  the 
wrist  by  one  or  two  circular  turns  of  the  bamlage  ;  it  is  then  carried 
down  to  the  tip  of  the  thumb  by  an  oblique  turn  of  the  roller,  and  this 
is  covered  in  by  spiral  or  spiral  reversed  turns  to  the  metacaqio-phalangeal 
articulations ;  the  roller  is  then  carried  back  to  the  wrist  and  a  circular 
turn  is  made  around  it,  and  the  bandage  is  now  carried  down  to  the  tip 


Spiral  banda^u  of  thi-  tinger. 
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of  the  next  finger  by  an  obli(|ue  tnrn,  wliieh  is  covered  in  in  the  same 
manner.  AVlien  all  tlie  fingers  liave  been  covered  in,  the  bandage  is 
finisiied  by  circnlar  tnrns  around  tiie  hand  and  wrist  (Fig.  37). 

Use.- — This  Ijandagc  may  be  emph)yed  to  apply  dressings  to  the 
fingers  and  hand  in  cases  of  wounds  or  fVactnres.  It  was  formerly 
much  employed  in  the  treatment  of  burns  of  the  fingers  to  prevent  the 
opposed  ulcerated  surfaces  from  adhering,  but  its  use  for  this  purpose 
has  been  supplanted  by  wra])ping  each  finger  in  a  separate  dressing  and 
apjdying  a  dressing  over  tlie  wliole  witli  a  few  recurrent  and  spiral  turns 
of  a  wide  roller,  tlic  ai)j)licatiou  oi'this  dressing  l)eing  nuich  less  painful 
to  the  patient,  and  being  at  the  same  tune  equally  satisfactory. 
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Fig.  38. 


(iauiitU't  liaiiilil^e. 


Spica  bandage  of  the  thuiiili. 


Spica  Bandage  of  the  Thumb. — Boiler  one  inch  in  width,  three 
yariln  in  leni/th. — Applk'ATIOx. — Tiie  initial  extremity  of  the  roller  is 
placed  upon  the  wrist  and  fixed  l)y  two  circtdar  turns  ;  thcTi  carry  the 
roller  obliquely  over  tlie  <lorsal  surface  of  the  thumb  to  its  distal 
extremity  ;  next  make  a  circular  or  spiral  turn  around  the  thumb,  and 
carry  the  bandage  upward  over  the  back  of  the  thumb  to  the  wrist, 
around  which  a  circular  turn  should  be  made.  The  roller  is  next 
carried  around  the  thumb  and  wrist,  making  figure-of-8  tin-ns,  each 
turn  ovcr]ap])iug  the  ])revious  one  two-thirds  as  it  ascends  the  thund), 
and  each  figure-of-8  turn  ahernatiiig  with  a  circular  turn  about  tlie 
wrist.  These  turns  are  re])cati'd  until  the  thumb  is  conqiletely  cov- 
ered in  with  spica  turns,  and  the  bandage  is  finished  by  a  circular  turn 
around  the  wrist  (Fig.  38). 

Use. — This  bandage  is  employed  to  apply  dressings  to  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  thumb  and  for  the  retention  of  splints  in  the  dressing 
of  fractures  or  dislocations  of  the  Iwnes  of  the  thumb. 

Spiral  Reversed  Bandage  of  the  Upper  Extremity. — Boiler  two 
and  a  h(df  inrhcs  in  iridtli,  xcrcn  _i/ardx  in  len(/th. — Ai'PUC'ATiox. — The 
initial  extremity  of  tlie  roller  is  placed  upon  the  wrist  and  secured  by 
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two  turns  iiroimd  the  wrist ;  the  bandage  is  tiien  carried  obliquely  across 
the  back  of  the  liand  to  tlie  second  joint  of  the  fin>;ers,  wliere  a  circular 
turn  sh(nild  be  made  ;  the  hand  is  covered  in  by  two  or  three  ascending 
spiral  or  spiral  reversed  turns.  When  the  thumb  has  been  reached  its 
base  and  the  wrist  are  covered  in  by  two  iigure-of-S  turns  ;  the  bandage 
is  then  carried  up  the  forearm  by  spiral  and  s|)iral  reversed  turns  until 
the  elbow  is  readied  ;  this  may  be  covered  in  with  spiral  reversed  turns, 
and  the  bandage  is  next  carried  up  tlie  arm  witii  spii'al  reversed  turns  to 
tiie  axilla  {Fig.  39).     If  on  reaching  the  elliow  the  arm  is  bent  or  is  to 

Fig.  39. 


Spiral  rt;versetl  bandage  of  the  upper  extremity. 


be  flexed  in  the  sul)scquent  dressing,  the  elbow  siiould  be  covered  in 
with  figure-of-S  turns,  and  when  this  lias  been  done  tiie  arm  may  be 
covered  in  witii  spiral  reversed  turns.  AVheu  ])ropcrlv  applied  the 
reverses  sliould  be  in  line,  and  should  not  be  made  over  tlu'  prominent 
ridge  of  the  ulna. 

Use. — This  is  one  of  the  most  generally  employed  of  all  the  roller 
bandages  ;  it  constitutes  the  jn-imary  roller  which  is  applied  in  the  dress- 
ing of  fractures  of  the  humerus,  and  is  also  the  l)andage  eniiiloyed  in 
holding  dressings  to  the  arm  and  forearm,  and  in  securing  splints  to  these 
parts  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  and  dislocations. 

Pigure-of-8  Bandage  of  the  Elbow. — Roller  fwo  iiichra  in  iridfli, 
four  yardft  in  Iciu/th. — AppLiCATiux. — The  initial  extremity  of  the 
bandage  is  placed  upon  the  foi-earm  a  short  distance  below  the  elbow- 
joint,  and  fixe(l  by  one  or  two  circular  turns,  the  arm  being  flt'xed.  The 
bandage  is  then  carried  by  an  nbliipie  turn  across  the  flexure  of  the 
elbow-joint,  and  passed  around  the  arm  a  few  inciics  above  the  elbow  ; 
a  circular  turn  is  then  made,  and  the  roller  is  next  carried  across  the 
flexure  of  the  elbow  and  passed  around  the  forearm.  These  turns  are 
repeated,  and  turns  from  the  forearm  ascending  and  those  from  the  arm 
descending,  each  set  of  turns  crossing  in  the  flexure  of  the  elbow  until 
it  is  covered  in,  and  a  final  turn  is  passed  circularly  around  the  elbow- 
joint  (Fig.  40).  This  bandage  is  sometimes  a]i|)licd  by  first  making 
one  or  two  circular  turns  arouiul  the  elbow  and  tluii  applying  the  figure- 
of-8  turns  as  previously  described. 

Use. — This  bandage  is  often  employed  as  a  ])art  of  the  spiral  reversed 
bandage  of  tlie  upper  extremity  when  the  arm  is  to  be  flexed,  and  is  also 
used  to  hold  dressings  to  the  region  of  the  elbow-joint.     It  was  formerly 
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imifli   used  to  lidld  the  cuniiiri'ss  ii|)i>n  tlic  wotiiid  rcsultino-  from  vene- 
.sec'tioii  at   tlio  clliow. 

Fig.  40. 


Figuru-iil  s  bamla^'e  of  the  elbow. 

Spica  Bandage  of  the  Shoulder  (ascending-). — RnUer  firo  and  a 
liii/f  iiiclics  ill  iriilf/i,  scrrn  i/iirdy  in  k'lir/fli. — Ai'i'LicATioN. — The  initial 
extreniitv  oi'  tlie  roller  is  placed  (ililii|iiely  iipiin  the  outer  surface  of  the 
arm  ojiposite  the  axillary  fold,  and  fixed  bv  one  or  two  circular  turns. 
If  the  right  shoulder  is  to  he  covered,  the  bandage  is  next  carried  across 

the  front  of  the  chest  to  the  axilla 
Fig.  -II.  of  the  opposite  side,  then  around  the 

back  of  the  chest  to  the  ])oint  of 
starting  upon  the  arm  ;  then  conduct 
the  roller  around  the  arm  of  this 
side  ii]i  over  the  shoulder,  across 
the  front  of  the  chest,  through  the 
o))]K)site  axilla  and  back  over  the 
posterior  sui'tace  of  the  chest  to  the 
point  of  starting  ;  continue  to  make 
the.se  ascending  turns,  each  turn 
overla])]>ing  the  preceding  one  about 
two-thirds  until  the  shoulder  is  cov- 
ered in  (Fig.  41),  when  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  bandage  may  be  secured 
by  a  pin  at  the  ]>oint  of  ending,  or 
the  last  turn  may  be  carried  from 
the  shoulder  around  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  brought  forward  over  the 
opposite  shoulder  and  })iinied  to  the  turns  which  pass  around  the  axilla. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  turns  of  the  roller  overlap  each  other 
exactly  in  the  ojijiosite  axilla,  and  it  will  be  found  more  comfortable  to 
the  jwtient  to  apply  a  little  cotton  wadding  in  the  axilla  to  ]>revent  the 
bandage  from  excoriating  the  skin  of  this  part.  Care  should  l)e  taken 
to  see  that  the  turns  are  made  in  such  a  manner  that  the  spica  turns 
occujiy,  as  nearly  as  pos.sible,  the  median  line  of  the  shoulder.     When 
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this  bandage  is  applied  to  the  left  shoulder,  after  fixing  the  initial 
extremity  bv  eireular  turns  around  the  arm  the  roller  should  l)e  carried 
over  the  baek  of  the  ehest  to  the  axilla  of  the  op])osite  side,  and  then 
brought  baek  to  the  pt)int  of  starting ;  the  succeeding  turns  are  then 
applied  in  the  s;imc  manner. 

Spica  Bandage  of  the  Shoulder  (descending). — Roller  tiro  <ni<l  a 
half  iiiclicfi  in  tridth,  ■■icrcn  i/urds  in  lcii//tli. — Api'lJCATiox. — The  initial 
extremity  of  the  roller  should  be  fixed  upon  tiie  arm  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  axillary  Ibid  by  one  or  two  circular  turns,  and  if  ajiplied  to  the  right 
shoulder  the  bandage  .should  be  passed  under  the  axilla  and  carried 
obliquely  over  the  shoulder  to  the 
base  of  the  neck,  then  downward 
across  the  front  of  the  chest  to  tlie 
axilla  of  the  ojiposite  side  ;  from  the 
axilla  the  roller  is  carried  over  the 
back  of  the  chest  to  the  base  of  tlie 
neck,  so  as  to  cross  the  first  turn  at 
this  [)oint ;  it  is  then  carried  to  tiic 
axilla  and  through  this,  then  back 
to  tlie  neck,  the  turns  descending 
toward  the  shoulder.  These  turns, 
taking  the  same  course,  arc  repeat<,'d, 
each  turn  overlapping  two-thirds  oi' 
the  previous  one  until  the  shoulder 
is  covered  in  and  the  circular  turn 
around  the  arm  is  reached,  at  which 
point  the  extremity  is  secured  by  a 

'•      /Ti-        f.-i\  '  ■  Spiea  bandage  of  shoulder  (desceudingi. 

pni  (rig.  42). 

Use. — The  spica  bandages  of  the  shoulder  are  employed  to  hold 
dressings  to  the  shoulder,  to  hold  compresses  over  the  acromial  end  of 
the  clavicle  in  case  of  dislocation  of  that  portion  of  the  bone,  to  retain 
the  slioulder-ca|)  used  in  the  treatment  of  fnictures  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  humerus,  and  to  retain  dressings  to  the  axilla. 

Velpeau's  Bandage. —  Two  rollers  two  (ind  a  half  inches  in  width, 
seven  yards  in  lfn</th. — Appi-ication. — The  patient  should  place  the 
fingers  of  the  hand  of  the  affected  side  on  the  opposite  shoulder;  the 
initial  end  of  the  roller  should  be  placed  on  the  Ixxly  of  the  scapula  of 
the  sound  sidi'  aud  secured  by  a  turn  made  liy  carrying  tlic  bandage  oyer 
the  shoulder  of  the  afiected  side,  near  its  outer  jxirtioii,  then  conducting 
it  downward  over  the  outer  and  posterior  surface  of  the  arm  of  the  same 
side,  behind  the  point  of  the  elbow,  and  obliquely  acro.ss  the  front  of  the 
chest  to  the  axilla  of  the  opposite  side,  thence  to  the  point  of  starting. 
This  turn  should  Ik-  repeated,  to  fix  the  initial  cxtrcMiiity  of  the  bandage. 
Having  completed  tlie  second  turn,  carry  tiie  roller  transversely  around 
the  thorax,  jiassing  over  the  Hexed  elliow  of  the  affected  side,  from  this 
point  to  the  axilla,  and  through  this  to  the  back.  From  this  point  the 
roller  is  carried  over  the  shoulder  and  down  the  outer  and  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  arm  behind  the  elbow,  and  obliquely  across  the  front  of  the 
chest  through  the  axilla  to  the  liack,  and,  continuing,  passes  transversely 
across  the  back  of  the  chest  to  the  elbow,  which  it  encircles,  then 
passes  to  the  axilla.     These  alternating  turns  are  repeated  until  the  arm 
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:iiul  foirarni  arc  Vwiinil  firmly  to  the  side  and  chest.     The  vertical  turns 
(ivijr  tlio  shoulder,  cacli  turn  coverinfr  iu  two-thirds  of  the  ])revious  turn, 

and  asceuiling  from  the  ])oint  of  the 
^^^^^^  ''  ''^^^^^^^  shoulder  toward  the  neck  and  from 
^^^^^B       ^    ^^^^^^H    the  the 

^^^^^^  4Hk..V^^^^^^I  want  the  elbow,  are  ap2)lied  until  the 
^^^^^  \  'R^jp/'  ^^^^H  point  of  the  elbow  is  reat'hed.  The 
P  ^^B    transverse   turns  passinfi  around  the 

I  \  M.  ^M   chest  and  arm  are  so  a])])licd  that  they 

1  ■    ascend  from  the  point  of  tlie  elbow 

^  F     I    f"^™!"*^'  f^'i*^'  shoulder,  each  tiUMi  cover- 

B  I'     I    '">^  "^  one-thirtl  of  the  previous  one, 

^K  %      ■   and  the  last  turn  should  pass  trans- 

^^^  V>'    ■    versely  around  the  shoulder  and  chest, 

^^ft  M .  1   covering  the  wrist  (Fig.  4;j). 

^^^L  fUlfc]         '^'**'    f-'^tremity    of    the    bandage 

^^^^  '■■■   ^'"'"I'^l  'jt'  secured  by  a  pin  where  it 

^^^m-^.      V^jI   ends,  and  additional  fixation  will  be 

~,.  ,       .  ,      ,  secured  by  introducino:  a  number  of 

\  elptau  s  ban  Jage.  .  i  •  i  i 

])ins   at  the  ponits  wliere    the  turns 
of  the  bandage  cross  each  otiicr. 

Use. — This  bandage  is  cni])loved  to  fix  the  arm  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  fractures  of  tlie  clavicle  and  sca])ula  ;  also  to  secure  fixation  of  the 
humerus  after  the  reduction  of  tlislocations  of  the  shoulder-joint. 

Desault's  Bandage. —  Three  rollers  two  and  a  half  inches  in  iridth, 
serrn  i/ards  in  leiujth. — A  wedge-shaped  pad  to  fit  in  the  axilla  is  also 
re(|uired.  These  rollers  arc  known  as  the  /i/'.s/,  second,  and  third  rollers. 
First  roller  of  Desault's  Ixiiidiiije. — APPLICATION. — Before  applying 

the  first  I'oller  the  arm  of  the  patient 
on  the  injured  side  should  be  elevated 
and  carried  off  at  riu-ht  angles  to  the 
l)ody;  the  wedge-shaped  pad  with  its 
base  in  the  axilla  should  next  be  applied 
to  the  side  of  the  chest,  and  the  initial 
extremity  of  the  roller  is  ])laced  upon 
the  middle  of  the  pad  and  fixed  by  two 
or  three  circular  turns  around  the  chest ; 
the  bandage  is  then  carried  down  the 
chest  by  oblicpie  circular  turns  until  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  pad  is  reached, 
and  it  is  then  carried  up  the  chest  until 
the  u])])er  extremity  of  the  pad  is 
reached,  when  it  is  conducted  obliquely 
across  the  front  of  the  chest  to  the 
sound  shoulder  and  passed  under  the  axilla,  brought  over  the  shoulder 
and  conducted  around  tlic  chest,  where  it  is  secured  (P'ig.  44). 

Second  roller  of  Desault's  handage. — Application. — Tlic  arm  should 
be  In-ought  down  against  the  side,  so  as  to  press  upon  the  pad  jjreviously 
applied,  and  the  forearm  should  be  flexed  upon  the  arm  and  brought 
across  the  lower  portion  of  the  chest.  The  initial  extremity  of  the  roller 
is  placed  in  the  axilla  of  the  sound  side,  and  the  bandage  is  carried 


Fig.  44. 


First  njllur  uf  Desault's  bainltipi'. 
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around  the  ehost  and  over  the  arm  of'tlu'  injurc<i  >i(lc,  makinti;  a  circular 
turn  amund  the  chest  to  Kx  it  ;  then  spiral  turns  are  made  around  the 
chest  from  above  downward  until  the  clixiw  is  reached,  the  turns  heinc; 
more  firndy  applied  as  they  descend,  and  when  this  point  is  reached  the 
end  of  the  bantlage  is  secured.  Or  the  initial  extremity  of  the  bandage 
may  be  placed  upon  the  chest  of  the  sound  side,  and  a  circular  turn  may 
be  made  to  fix  it,  and  then  spiral  turns  including'  the  <'hest  and  arm  mav 
be  made  from  below  u[)ward  initil  the  axilla  is  reaclu'd  (Fig.  4o). 


Fig.  4.5 


Flu.  41;. 


Second  roller  of  Ut'sanlfs  bainlase. 


r  f>f  Desault's  bamlaei' 


Third  roller  of  Dcmull's  hu)i(J<i(/r. — Ai'i'iJC.VTiox. — The  initial  ex- 
tremity of  the  roller  is  placed  in  the  axilla  of  the  sound  side,  and  the 
bandage  is  carried  obliquely  over  the  front  of  the  chest  to  the  shoulder 
of  the  injured  side,  pas.sed  over  this,  and  condiu'ted  down  the  back  of 
the  arm  to  the  elbow,  thence  obliquely  upward  over  the  upper  fifth  of 
the  forearm  to  tlie  axilla  of  the  .sound  side.  From  this  point  it  is  carried 
backward  obli(|uely  over  the  back  of  the  chest  to  the  shoulder;  crossing 
the  previous  shoulder-turn,  it  is  conducted  down  the  front  of  the  arm 
to  the  elbow,  then  around  this  and  backward  iiblii|uely  over  the  back  of 
the  chest  to  the  axilla  of  the  sound  side.  These  turns  are  repeated  until 
three  sets  of  turns  have  been  applied,  which  should  overlie  each  other 
exactly  (Fig.  46).  The  course  of  the  turns  of  the  third  roller  is  con- 
sidered the  most  difficult  to  remember,  and  the  student  may  be  assisted 
in  its  correct  application  by  remembering  that  all  the  turns  start  at  the 
axilla,  pass  to  the  shoulder,  and  then  to  the  t'll)o\\,  and  from  the  ell)ow 
always  return  to  the  starting-point,  the  axilla.  The  turns  of  the  third 
roller  make  two  triangles,  one  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  chest,  the 
other  upon  the  back. 

After  tl'.e  application  of  the  three  rollers  the  hand  and  uncovered 
portion  of  the  forearm  should  be  supported  in  a  sling  suspended  from 
the   neck. 

Use. — This  bandage,  applied  completely,  or  some  one  of  its  various 
rollers,  is  employed  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  clavicle. 

Arm-and-chest  Bandage. — Roller  two  awl  a  linlf  inchea  in  widl/i, 
seven  yards  in  lenr/fli. — -lie fore  applying  this  l>andage  the  arm  should  be 
placed  against  the  side  of  the  chest  and  a  f  ilded  towel  or  a  pad  of  cotton 
should  be  placed  in  the  axilla  and  allowed  to  extend  from  the  axilla  to 
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tilt'  el!)ow ;  the  latter  is  used  to  prevent  the  opposing  surfaces  of  skin 
from  becominfj  exc'oriateil  by  eontaet. 

Application. — The  initial  extremity  of  tlie  bandage  is  placed  upon 
the  spine  at  a  point  opposite  the  elbow-joint,  and  it  is  fixed  by  a  turn  or 
two  passing  around  t lie  arm  and  ehest ;  the  bandage  is  then  continued 
by  making  aseendiiiu  spiral  turns,  covering  in  the  arm  and  chest,  until 
the  axilla  is  reached  ;  at  this  point  the  bandage  is  carried  through  the 
axilla  and  over  the  back  of  tlie  chest  to  the  top  of  the  opposite  shoulder, 
and  it  is  then  conducted  ilown  the  front  of  the  arm  to  the  elbow,  is 
passed  between  the  arm  and  chest  and  carried  u[)  the  back  of  the  arm  to 
tile  shoulder,  and  is  then  passed  obli(|uely  across  the  front  of  the  chest 
and  is  secured  upon  tiic  back  of  tlie  chest.  Pins  should  be  introduced 
at  the  points  of  crossing  of  the  bandage  (Fig.  47). 

Fl<;.  47. 


Ai-iii-and-chest  bandage. 

Use. — This  bandage  will  be  found  useful  in  fixing  the  arm  to  the 
body  and  in  fixing  tlie  shoulder-joint  where  it  is  desirable  to  allow  the 
forearm  to  be  free.  It  is  employed  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
shaft  and  iieck  of  the  humerus,  to  fi.x  the  arm  and  hold  splints  in  posi- 
tion. 

Bandages  of  the  Trunk. 

Spiral  Bandage  of  the  Chest. — Roller  three  inchex  in  vulfh,  nine 
yards  in  hiif/tli. — Application. — The  initial  extremity  of  the  roller  is 
applied  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  wai.»;t,  and  fixed  by  one  or  two  cir- 
cular turns ;  the  bandage  is  then  carried  ujnvard,  encircling  the  chest 
by  ascending  spiral  turns,  each  turn  covering  in  one-half  of  the  previous 
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turn  until  the  axillary  fold  is  rcai'hed  ;  the  iY)lIer  is  next  caiTied  around 
the  axilla  to  the  hack,  and  ohIi(|Ucly  over  this  to  the  base  of  the  neck  of 
the  opposite  side,  and  then  it  may  be  passed 
down  over  the  chest  and  pinned  to  the 
spiral  turns  at  several  jioints  ;  a  pin  should 
also  be  inserted  at  tlic  j)oint  where  the  last 
turn  of  the  roller  leaves  the  sjiiral  turn  upon 
the  back  of  the  cliest  (Fio;.  48). 

Use. — This  batidage  is  employed  to  hold 
dressings  to  the  chest,  anil  may  be  used  as  a 
temporary  dressing  in  fractures  of  the  ribs 
or  sternum.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  bandage  be  not  so  tiglitly  applied  as  to 
interfere  with  respiration. 

Anterior  Figure-of-8  Bandage  of  the 
Chest. — Roller  tiro  nnil  <t  half  inclie.H  in 
width,  m'reii  i/arrLs  in  Iciir/fli. — APPLICA- 
TION.— The  initial  extremity  of  the  roller 
should  l)e  placed  in  the  axilla  of  one  side, 
and  the  bandage  is  then  carried  obli((Ucly  across  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
chest  to  the  shoulder  of  the  opposite  side;  it  is  then  carried  liackward 
around  tiie  shoulder  and  through  the  axilla,  and  is  next  conducted  ob- 
liquely over  the  anterior  jiortion  of  the  chest  to  the  opposite  shoulder, 
through  the  axilla  and  again  back  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  chest, 
the  turns  crossing  in  the  median  line  over  the  sternum.  These  turns 
siiould  be  repeated,  ascending  from  tlie  shoulder  toward  tlie  neck,  each 
turn  overlapping  three-fourths  of  the  preceding  one,  until  five  or  six 
turns  have  been  a]5])lied,  the  end  of  the  bandage  being  secured  by  a  pin 
(Fig.  49),  or  it  may  be  completed  bv  a  circular  turn  around  the  chest. 


S]-)iral  l)an(la 


iif  the  ohest. 


Antentjr  rij^uruMii-s  bandage  of  the  chest. 


Use. — This  bandage  may  be  employed  tt)  bring  the  shoulders  forward 
and  to  hold  dressings  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  chest. 

Posterior  Figure-of-S  Bandage  of  the  Chest. — Roller  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  width,  xeren  yards  in  length. — Ai'i'LlcATlOX. — The  initial 
extremity  of  the  roller  should  be  placed  in  the  axilla  of  the  left  side, 
and  tlie  bandage  is  then  carried  oblirpiely  across  the  liack  of  the  chest  to 
the  tij)  of  the  opposite  shoulder  ;  it  is  next  carried  through  the  axilla  and 
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cuiuliicted  across  tlie  posterior  portidii  <if  tlio  chest  to  the  tip  of  the  oppo- 
site siioukler,  and  passed  tliroiitfli  the  axilla  to  the  ])oint  of  starting. 
These  turns  are  repeated,  aseending  from  the  shoulder  toward  the  neck, 
until  five  or  six  have  been  applied,  the  end  of  the  Ijandage  being  secured 


PostLiKu  hgurt  ofsliuKligt  t)l  tht  chest. 

by  a  i)in  (Fig.  50).  In  a])j)lying  both  of  these  bandages  the  crosses  of 
the  bandage,  either  anterior  or  posterior,  should  be  made  in  the  median 
line  of  the  ehest. 

Use. — This  bandage  may  be  emjiloyed  to  hold  dressings  to  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  tlie  ehest  and  to  draw  the  shoulders  backward. 

Suspensory  and  Compressor  Bandag-e  of  the  Breast. — Boiler  (wo 

and  <t  lialf  iiirlicti  in  icidt/i,  ncvcn  yards  in. 
l"i''- ■')!  Iciif/tJi. — Applicatiok. — The    initial    ex- 

tremity of  the  roller  should  be  placed 
upon  the  scapula  of  the  affected  side,  and 
secured  by  two  obliijue  turns  carried  over 
the  opposite  shoulder  and  conducted  down- 
ward mider  the  breast  to  be  covered  in, 
and  then  carried  to  the  axilla  of  the  same 
side.  Next  carry  the  roller  transversely 
around  the  ehest,  covering  in  the  lowest 
]i(irtion  (if  tlie  affected  breast.  These  turns 
should  he  repeated,  the  oblique  turns  from 
the  axilla  over  the  shoulder  alternating 
with  the  transverse  turns  around  the 
ehest  until  the  breast  is  covered  in,  each 
series  of  turns  aseending  and  covering 
two-thirds  of  tlie  preceding  turn  (Fig.  51). 
Use. — This  bandage  is  empkned  to  support  the  Ijreast  and  to  make 
compression  at  the  same  time  ;  it  may  also  be  employed  to  hold  dressings 
to  the  breast. 

Suspensory  and  Compressor  Bandage  of  Both  Breasts. — Two 
roller.s  fwo  and  a  half  inches  in  width,  seren  yards  in  length. — Applica- 
tion.— The  initial  extremity  of  the  bandage  should  be  secured  by 
oblique  turns  of  the  axilla  and  shoulder  as  in  the  jireeeding  Ijandage  ; 
the  roller  should  next  be  carried  transversely  around  the  back  to  the 
breast,  then  under  the  bi'east  and  upward  over  the  opposite  shoidder, 


Susj>L'ns()ry  and  compressor  Imnduj^^e 
of  the  breast. 
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then  obliquely  downward  around  the  chest  to  the  other  side,  being  carried 
transverselv  over  the  lower  portion  of  both  breasts  to  the  })oint  of 
starting  upon  the  back.  Repeat  these  obli(pie  turns  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  breast  and  from  the  breast  to  the  shoulder,  and  alternate  them 

Fio.  5-2. 


Suspt'usury  and  eouipressur  IjaudaLrt'  nf  liuth  liruasts. 

with  a  transverse  turn  around  the  chest  and  over  both  breasts.  Both 
series  of  turns  should  ascend,  and  eacli  turn  should  overlap  two-thirds 
of  the  preceding  one  (Fig.  52). 

Use. — This  bandage  is  employed  to  support  and  compress  both 
breasts  and  to  retain  dressings  to  them. 

Bandages  of  the  IjOweu  Extremity. 

Single  Spica  Bandage  of  the  Groin  (ascending). — Roller  two  and 
(I  hcif  inrhrs  hi  irttlf/i,  screii  yards  in  loKjtIi. — A  I'PLICATION. — Place 
the  initial  extremity  of  the  bandage  upon  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
right  thigh  just  below  the  groin,  and  secure  it  by  one  or  two  circular 
turns  around  the  thigh,  or  place  the  initial  extremity  of  the  roller 
obliquely  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  carry  it  behind  the 
linii>  and  upward  around  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  to  the  abdomen, 
omitting  the  ciri'ular  turns  ;  then  carry  the  bandage  obliquely  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  to  a  point  just  below  the  crest  of  the  left 
ilium,  and  conduct  it  transversely  around  the  back  of  the  pelvis  to 
a  corresponding  point  on  the  opposite  side  ;  then  bring  it  obliquely 
downward  to  tlie  groin  over  to  the  inner  portion  of  tlie  thigh,  carrying 
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it  around  the  linih,  orosHiii<j  tlic  startiiiji-tiirn  in  tlie  middle  line  of  the 
thif;ii.  These  turns  are  repeated,  eaeh  turn  aseending'  and  covering  in 
two-thirds  of  tJie  pi'evious  turn,  until  six  or  eight  complete  turns  liave 
been   made,   and   the  l)andage  is  secured  at  any  point  where   it  ends 

(Fig.  53). 


Fig.  o3. 


Fig.  54. 


Ascending  spifit  tjamUL^u  "T  tliu  gruin.  DcscL-nding  tpicii  baiuUiyu  ul'  the  groin. 


Single  Spica  Bandage  of  the  Groin  (descending). — BoUer  tiro 
(inil  ((  hd/f  iiiclirs  in  iriilt/i,  scren  i/ard.s  in  /cyK/^A.— -APPLICATION. — 
Place  the  initial  extremity  of  the  roller  ohliquely  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  right  thigh,  and  secure  it  by  one  or  two  circular  turns 
around  the  limb,  or  start  the  bandage  with  an  oblique  turn,  as  previously 
described;  then  carry  the  bandage  ()blii|uely  across  the  abdomen  to 
a  point  just  l)elow  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  conduct  it  transversely 
around  the  back  of  the  ])clvis  to  a  corresponding  jxiint  on  tiie  opposite 
side;  then  l)ring  it  obli(picly  down  over  the  lower  jxirtion  of  the  abdo- 
men, crossing  the  iirst  turn,  to  the  junction  of  the  thigh  \\ith  the 
scrotum  ;  pass  it  under  the  thigh  and  bring  it  up  over  the  kiwer  part 
of  the  abdomen,  and  let  it  follow  the  course  of  the  tirst  turn.  These 
turns  are  rej)eate(l,  each  turn  descending  and  overlapj)ing  two-thirds  of 
the  previous  turn  until  the  groin  is  covered  (Fig.  o4).  When  either 
of  these  bandages  is  a])j)lied  to  the  left  groin,  after  the  initial  extremity 
of  the  roller  is  tixed  it  is  carried  tirst  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  of  the 
same  side,  then  around  the  back  of  the  pelvis  to  a  corresponding  point 
on  the  opposite  side,  then  oblitjuely  across  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
to  the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh,  being  conveyed  under  thi.s  and  ])rought 
up  l)etween  the  thigh  and  the  scrotum,  passing  obliquely  over  the  groin 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  original  turn. 

Use. — The  spica  bandages  of  the  groin  are  employed  to  hold  dress- 
ings to  wounds  in  the  inguinal  region ;  for  instance,  to  those  resulting 
from  herniotomy  or  from  operation  upon  the  glands  of  the  groin.  They 
are  also  employed  to  make  pressure  upon  this  region,  and  will  often  prove 
of  use  in  the  securing  of  eomj)re.sses  applied  for  the  teinjjorary  retention 
of  hernijfi. 
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Fig.  55. 


Spica  Bandage  of  Buttock. — -Ko/lcr  tiro  and  a  half  inches  in  irirJfh, 
seven  yards  in  /cnf/th. — Application'. — Tho  initial  extremity  of  tlie 
bandage  is  placed  upon  the  hack  of 
the  thigh  ju.st  l)el(i\v  the  glnteal  fold, 
and  i.s  carried  around  the  thigh  and 
brought  back  to  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  limb,  so  as  to  fix  and  cross  the 
starting  turn  near  the  middle  of  the 
thigh.  It  is  next  conducted  ob- 
liipiely  across  the  thigh  and  but- 
tocks and  carried  to  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis  of  the  ojiposite  side,  when 
it  is  brought  oblicpu'ly  over  the  ab- 
domen and  back  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  thigh.  There  ascend- 
ing turns  are  applied,  each  turn  cov- 
ering in  about  three-fourths  of  the 
preceding  one,  until  the  buttock  is 
covered,  and  the  bandage  is  then 
finished  by  one  or  two  circular 
turns  around  the  pelvis  and  abdo- 
men (Fig.  55). 

U.SE. — This  bandage  is  employed 
to  hold  dressings  to   the  upper  posterior  portion  of  the  thigh  or  the 
buttock. 

Figtire-of-8  Bandage  of  the  Knee. — Roller  tiro  and  a  half  ine-hes 
in  iri(Uh,firr  i/ards  in  liiujtli. — APPLICATION. — The  initial  extremity  of 
the  roller  is  jilaced  upon  the  thigh  three  inches  above  the  patella,  and 
secured  by  two  or  three  circular  turns ;  tlien  conduct  the  bandage  over 
the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur  across  the  popliteal  space  to  the  inner 
border  of  the  tibia,  and  around  the  anterior  sui-face  below  the  tubercle 
and  head  of  the  fibula,  and  make  one  circular  turn  ;  the  roller  should 


Spica  bandage  of  buttock. 


Firi.  .^6. 


Fui.  57. 


Figure-iif-N  li:i]iW;i:jr  ..i  li 


Figurc-of  Sbaiiciage  of  both  knees. 


then  be  carried  oblicjuely  across  the  popliteal  space  to  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  femur,  crossing  the  jirevious  turn  ;  then  carry  it  around  the  front 
of  the  thigh  to  the  outer  condyle  ;  rejieat  these  turns,  ascending  toward 
the    knee    from    the  leg,  and    descending  from  the   thigh    toward   the 
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knee,    and   finish    tlie    handagc    hy    a    circular    turn    over    the    patella 
(Fig.  56). 

Use. — This  Ijandauc  is  eMi[)l(iycd  tn  hdld  dressings  to  the  knce-jnint 
either  anteriurlv  or  jjosteriorly.  These  Jigure-of-8  turns  are  often  eni- 
j)loyed  in  covering  the  knee  in  applying  the  spiral  reversed  liandage  of 
the  lower  extremity  when  it  is  desired  that  the  patient  be  allowed  t(i 
bend  the  knee. 

Fig-ure-of-S  Bandage  of  Both  Knees. — EoUer  two  hikJ  a  half 
■inches  in  width,  Kcvcn  i/ardfi  in  lengfh. — APPLICATION. — Place  the  knees 
of  the  patient  together  with  a  compress  between  them  ;  then  place  the 
initial  extremitv  of  the  roller  upon  one  thigh  about  three  inches  above 
the  patella,  and  secure  it  by  one  or  two  circular  turns  aroun<l  both 
thighs ;  then  conduct  the  roller  from  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur 
obliquely  across  the  po])liteal  spaces  of  both  legs  to  the  head  of  the 
fibula  on  the  opposite  side,  making  a  circular  turn  around  both  legs ; 
pass  the  roller  from  the  heatl  of  the  fibula  on  the  opj)i:isite  side  across 
the  popliteal  space  to  the  external  condyle  opposite  the  j)()int  of  start- 
ing. Repeat  these  turns,  descending  from  the  thighs  and  ascending 
from  the  legs,  until  the  knees  are  covered,  and  finish  the  bandage  by 
carrying  a  turn  of  the  bandage  at  right  angles  to  the  previous  turns 
between  the  thighs  and  the  legs  (Fig.  57). 

Use. — This  bandage  is  I'mjiloyed  to  secure  fixation  of  the  limbs  after 
operation  upon  the  ])erineum,  and  may  also  be  employed  to  obtain  tem- 
porary fixation  of  the  limbs  in  transporting  cases  of  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur  and  after  the  reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  head  of  the 
femur. 

Spica  Bandage  of  the  Foot. — Roller  hoo  and  a  half  inches  in  icidth, 
five  yards  in  length. — Application. — Fix  the  initial  extremity  of  the 
roller  upon  the  ankle  and  secure  it  by  two  circular  turns  ;  then  carry  the 
bandage  obliquely  over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  to  the  metatarso-])halangeal 
articulation,  and  make  a  circular  turn  around  the  foot  at  this  point ;  then 
continue  it  upward  over  the  metatarsus  by  making  two  or  three  spiral 
reversed  turns;  next  carry  the  bandage  parallel  with  the  inner  or  outer 
margin  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  according  to  whether  it  is  aj)plied  to  the 
right  or  left  foot,  directly  across  the  posterior  surface  of  the  heel ;  thence 

along  the  opposite  border  of  the  foot 
and  over  the  dorsum,  crossing  the  orig- 
inal turn  in  the  median  line  of  the  foot. 
'i'his  completes  the  first  spica  turn. 
These  spica  turns  are  repeated,  gradu- 
allv  ascending  by  allowing  each  turn 
to  cover  in  three-fourths  of  the  pre- 
ceding turn,  until  the  foot  is  covered 
in  with  the  exception  of  the  posterior 
])ortion  of  the  sole  of  the  lieel  (Fig. 
oS).  Care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  turns  cross  each  other  in  the 
me(lian  line  of  the  foot,  and  that  they 
are  kept  jiarallel  to  each  other  through- 
out their  course. 
Use. — This  bandage  will  be  found  very  useful  when  it  is  desired  to 
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make  firm  compression  iipmi  tlic  ioot  or  to  retain  dressing's  to  it  ;  it  is 
especially  usel'ul  in  tiie  treatment  of  sprains  of  tiie  ankle  or  anterior 
tarsus. 

Bandage  of  Foot  covering  the  Heel  (American). — Roller  tiro  and 
a  half  itx'hcN  lu  irldfh,  semi  i/ards  in  lent/tli. — Ai'I'LICATION. — The  ini- 
tial extremity  of  the  roller  is  placed  ii]K)n  the  leg  just  above  the  malleoli 
and  fixed  bv  two  circular  turns  around  the  leg;  the  bandage  is  then  car- 
ried obliquely  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  to  the  nietatarso-phalangeal 
articulation,  at  which  point  a  circular  turn  is  made  ;  two  or  three  spiral 
or  sj)iral  reversed  turns  are  then  made,  ascending  the  foot ;  the  roller  is 
next  carried  directly  over  the  point  of  the  iieel  and  continued  back  to 
the  dorsum  of  tiie  foot  ;  thence  beneatii  tiu'  inste])  around  one  side  of 
the  iieel  and  up  over  tlie  instep;  from  this  point  it  is  carried  beneath  tiie 
instep  around  tiie  other  side  of  the  heel  and  up  in  front  of  the  ankle, 
fi'om  wliicii  point  it  may  be  continued  up  the  leg  (Fig.  59). 

Use. — This  bandage  is  employed  to  cover  iu  the  foot  and  retain 
dressings  to  the  foot  anil  iieel. 


Fi(i.  59. 


Fig.  60. 


Bunduiit*  i.>f  font  i.-iiveriii''  tlu-  lit-ul. 


liaiiil)iL.'t.'  "if  font  iH't  covering  the  heel. 


Bandage  of  Foot  not  covering  the  Heel  (French). — Holler  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  width,  fieven  yardu  in  length. — Application. — Fix  the 
initial  extremity  of  the  roller  upon  the  leg  just  above  the  malleoli,  and 
secure  it  l)v  two  circular  turns  around  the  leg  ;  tiie  l)andage  is  then  car- 
ried iibli(|ue]y  aero.ss  tlie  dorsum  of  tiie  foot  to  tlie  nietatarso-]>iialaiigeal 
articulation,  and  at  tiiis  point  a  circular  turn  around  the  foot  is  made. 
Tiie  roller  is  now  carried  up  the  foot,  covering  it  in  with  two  or  three 
spiral  reversed  turns,  and  at  this  jioint  a  figure-of-8  turn  is  made  around 
the  ankle  and  in.step  ;  this  should  be  repeated  once,  which  will  cover  in 
"the  foot  with  the  exception  of  the  heel  ;  tlie  bandat'-e  may  then  be  con- 
tinued up  the  leg  with  spiral  reversed  turns  (Fig.  GO). 

Uhe. — This  bandage  may  lie  employed  to  secure  dressings  to  the  foot, 
and  is  the  one  generally  used  to  cover  the  foot  in  applying  the  spiral 
reversed  bandage  of  the  lower  extremity. 

Spiral  Reversed  Bandage  of  the  Lower  Extremity. — Roller  tiro 
and  (I  liiilf  iiieliex  in  iridfh,  sereii  i/<irds  in  lrii>/fli. — A  Pl'I.IOATKlX. — Tile 
initial  extremity  of  the  roller  is  jilaced  ujioii  the  leg  just  ai)ove  the  mal- 
leoli and  secured  by  two  circular  turns,  then  carried  oljlicpiely  over  the 
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foot  to  the  metatarso-phalangcal  articiilatidii ;  and  here  a  fircnlar  turn  is 
made  around  the  foot ;  tlie  foot  is  next  eovcred  in  with  two  or  tliree 
spiral  reversed  turns  and  two  tigure-of-tS  turns  of  the  ankle  and  instep, 
and  just  above  the  ankle  one  or  two  oireular  oi-  spiral  turns  are  made 
around  the  leg,  and  as  the  bandage  is  carried  up  the  leg,  as  it  increases 
in  diameter,  spiral  reversed  turns  are  made  until  it  approaches  the  knee; 


Sldral  reversed  bandage  uf  the  low  er  eNtremity. 

at  this  point,  if  the  liml)  is  to  be  kept  straight,  the  spiral  reversed  turns 
may  be  continued  over  this  region  and  up  upon  the  thigh.  If  the  knee 
is  to  l)e  Itent,  figure^of-S  turns  may  be  applied  until  the  knee  is  covered, 
and  then  the  thigh  may  be  covered  with  spiral  reversed  turns  (Fig.  61). 
To  cover  in  the  thigh  as  well  as  the  leg  two  bandages  of  the  dimensions 
before  given  \\ill  be  required.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  reverses 
in  a  line,  and  not  to  make  them  over  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  as  they  may 
thus  become  painful  to  the  jjationt. 

Use. — This  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  employed  of  the  roller 
bandages  ;  it  is  used  to  ap]ily  pressure  to  the  lower  extremity,  to  retain 
dressings,  and  to  secure  sjilints  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  and  dislo- 
cations. 

Fii;.  62. 


Fiirure-of-S  bandajjc 


Figure-of-8  Bandage  of  the  Leg. — Roller  two  and  a  half  inches 
ill  width,  seven  yards  in  length. — ^Application. — This  bandage  differs 
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from  the  spiral  reversed  bandage  of  tlie  lower  extremity  only  in  the  fact 
that  when  the  swell  of  the  calf  is  reat'hcd  figure-of-.S  turns  arc  made 
around  tlie  leg  instead  of  spiral  reversetl  turns.  In  ajiplying  the  roller, 
when  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  reached  the  bandage  is  carried  obliquely 
around  the  leg  and  brought  in  front  of  the  leg,  and  made  to  cross  the 
starting  turn  in  the  median  line ;  these  turns  are  repeated  until  tiie  calf 
of  the  leg  lias  been  covered  in,  and  tlie  l>andage  is  tinished  with  one  or 
two  circular  turns  just  below  tiie  knee  (Fig.  62). 

Use. — This  bandage  holds  its  place  more  tirmly  than  the  ordinary 
.spiral  reversed  bandage  of  the  leg,  and  may  be  emjiloyed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ulcers  of  tiie  leg,  in  conjunction  with  strapping,  wiiere  it  is  de- 
sirable to  ciiange  the  dressings  at  infrecjucnt  intervals  and  to  allow  the 
patient  to  walk  about  during  the  course  of  treatment. 


Fig.  63. 


Special  Bandages. 

Spiral  Reversed  Bandage  of  the  Penis. — Roller  three  qnnriers  of 
an  hu-Jt  ill  iriilf/i,  tliirt/i  iiirlus  in  leiif/l/i. — APPLICATION. — Fix  the  initial 
extremity  of  the  roller  by  tw('  eirtadar 
turns  around  the  penis  close  to  the  pul)is  ; 
tiien  carry  the  l)andage  oljliquely  down 
to  the  corona  glandis ;  from  this  point 
ascend  the  body  of  the  penis  by  spiral 
reversed  turns  to  tlic  pubis  and  finish  the 
bandage  by  two  figure-of-8  turns  around 
the  neck  of  tiie  scrotum  and  root  of  tiie 
penis ;  split  tlie  end  of  the  bandage  .so  as 
to  form  two  tiiils,  and  secure  it  by  tying 
these  around  the  root  of  tlie  ]ienis  (Fig. 
63). 

Recurrent  Bandage  of  Stump. — Roller 
tiro  and  (I  Iialf  iiielies  in  iridth,  fire  to  Keren 
yards  in  length.  —  Ai'i'LiCATioN. — Place 
tiie  initial  e.xtremity  of  the  roller  upon  the 
anterior  or  posterior  surface  of  the  limb  a 
few  indies  above  the  extremity  of  the 
stump,  and  carry  tlie  liandage  to  the  end 
of  tlie  stum]),  and  tlien  conduct  it  ujvward  or  downward  on  the  liml),  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  a  point  directly  opposite  tlie  point  of  starting  ;  then 
bring  the  bandage  back  over  the  face  of  the  stump  to  the  point  of  start- 
ing, and  continue  these  recurrent  turns,  each  turn  overlapping  two-thirds 
of  tile  previous  one,  until  the  face  of  tiie  stump  is  covered  ;  tiien  reverse 
'tiie  l)andage  and  secure  tlic  recurrent  turns  at  their  jioints  of  origin  liy 
two  or  tlirce  circular  turns.  Tlie  roller  should  next  be  carried  obliquely 
down  to  the  end  of  the  stum]i,  and  a  circular  turn  should  lie  made 
around  this ;  and  the  bandage  should  next  be  carried  u])  the  limb  by 
spiral  or  spiral  reversed  turns  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  recurrent 
turns  terminated,  and  secured  by  one  or  two  circular  turns  (Fig.  64). 

In  apjilying  this  bandage  in  very  short  stumps  resulting  from  amiiu- 
tatious  at  or  near  the  shoulder-  or  hip-joint,  after  making  the  recurrent 
and  spiral  turns  it  will  be  fbuud  neces.sary  to  carry  the  bandage,  in  the 
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case  of  the  shoulder,  across  tlie  chest  to  t  lie  opposite  axilla  and  back, 
and  apply  several  of"  these  turns;  so  in  case  (it'hi|)  ain])Utations  it  will  be 
found  best  to  finish  the  l)an(lage  with  a  few  turns  alxnit  the  pelvis. 


Fifi.  64, 


Recurrent  IjaiiiUiKO  of  stuinji. 

Bandage  for  Securing  the  Hands  and  Feet  in  the  Lithotomy 
Position. — Roller  tiro  and  a  half  hichex  in  ir'idth,  ilirre  yards  in  length. 
— Application. — The  hand  of  the  patient  should  be  brought  down  and 
made  to  grasp  the  outer  side  of  the  foot;  tiie  initial  extremity  of  the 
roller  is  fixed  by  two  circular  turns  around  the  wrist  and  ankle,  and  the 
bandage  is  then  passed  around  the  foot  and  hand,  and  these  turns  are 
alternated  with  turns  around  the  wrist  and  ankle  uuitil  the  hand  and 
foot  are  firmly  secured.  The  same  ])rocedure  is  adopted  with  the  hand 
and  foot  of  the  opposite  side  (Fig.  65). 

Use. — This  bandage  is  useful  in  securing  the  hands  and  feet  while 


Fig.  ti5. 


Fk;.  Gil, 


Lic'breich's  eye  bandage. 


Bandage  for  securing  hands  and  feet  for  lithotomy, 

the  patient  is  put  in  the  lithot(jmy  position  for  that  operation  or  for 
perineal  section. 
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Fig.  67. 


Liebreich's  Eye  Bandage. — This  l)aiKlage  consists  of  a  strip  of 
flannel  two  and  a  half  inches  in  width  and  from  six  to  ten  inches  in 
lengtii,  to  the  extremities  of  which  are  sewed  ta])es.  It  may  he  applied 
transversely  so  as  to  cover  both  eyes,  or  ohlicpu'ly  so  as  to  cover  one  eye 
only,  and  is  .secured  by  the  tapes  carried  around  the  head  and  tied  over 
the  forehead  (Fig.  (j(i). 

U.SE. — This  bandage  is  used  to  hold  compresses  or  dressings  to  the 
eye  or  eyes,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  flannel  permits  of  its  being  ai)plied 
so  as  to  make  a  yarial)lc  amount  of  pressure. 

Bandage  of  Scultetus. — This  is  a  comjiound  bandage,  consisting  of 
a  number  of  pieces  of  muslin,  and  may  be  prepared  from  a  two-and-a- 
half  or  three-inch  roller  by  cutting  otf  strips  long  enough  to  encircle  the 
part  about  one  and  one-third  times. 
These  strips  are  placed  under  the  ]iart 
in  such  a  manner  tiiat  the  Hrst  piece 
shall  be  overla[)|K'd  l)y  the  second,  the 
second  by  the  tiiird,  and  .so  on  from 
below  upward ;  the  jjicces  are  then 
brought  around  the  limb  and  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  last  piece  are  .secured 
by  pins  (Fig.  (j7).  This  bandage  was 
formerly  much  em]iloyed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  comjxiund  fractures  to  .secure 
dressings  to  the  wounil,  and  possessed 
the  advantage  that  when  a  single  strip 
became  soiled  it  could  be  removed 
without  disturbing  the  whole  dressing, 
the  new  strip  to  I)e  introduced  being 
pinned  to  the  extremity  of  the  soiled 
piece  to  be  removed,  and  then  1  icing 
drawn  through  by  its  removal.  This 
bandage  will  often  be  found  convenient 
in  ap])lying  dressings  to  cases  of  ex- 
cision of  the  joints  where  as  little  dis- 
turbance of  tlic  parts  as  ]iossil)le  is  im- 
portant in  dressing  the  wounds.  When 
the  strips  are  attached  to  each  other 
by  a  thread  passed  through  each  strip 
in  the  centre  the  bandage  is  known  as  Poff'fi  bandaye.  This  bandage  is 
applied  an<l  secured  in  the  same  manner,  l)ut  it  possesses  no  advantages 
over  the  bandage  of  Scultetus. 

Flannel  Bandage. — These  bandages  are  pre])arcd  from  flannel,  which 
is  cut  int(j  strips  from  two  to  four  inches  in  width  and  from  five  to  seven 
yards  in  length.  Flannel  bandages,  by  reason  of  the  elasticity  which  they 
possess,  can  be  ajiplied  without  reverses,  and  are  used  to  make  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  clastic  pressure.  Tiiev  are  often  employed  in  apj)lying 
dressings  to  tiic  head,  especially  after  o])crations  upon  the  eyes,  and  are 
generally  apj)lied  as  a  primary  roll(>r  before  the  application  of  the 
plaster-of-Paris  dressing,  and  may  also  be  used  in  subacute  joint  affec- 
tions, both  to  protect  the  parts  and  make  a  moderate  amount  of  elastic 
pressure. 


Bandage  of  Scultetus. 
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The  Rubber  Bandage. — Tlii^  l)aiKl;i<;c  is  made  from  a  strij)  of  rubber 
shectini;'  fmm  uiie  inch  to  I'oiir  iiK-lies  in  width  and  from  three  to  five 
yards  in  lengtli,  wliich,  for  convenience  of  aj)])li('ati()n,  is  rolled  into  a 
cylinder.  Its  use  was  introduced  to  the  i^rofessidn  l)y  Dr.  ]\Iartin  of 
Boston,  and  it  will  l)e  found  a  useful  form  of  dressin<i-  where  it  is  consid- 
ered desirable  to  apply  elastic  jjressure  to  a  part.  It  may  be  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  varicose  veins  of  the  legs,  in  chronic  ulcers  of  those 
parts  where  pi'essure  is  an  important  element  in  the  treatment,  and  may 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  strajiping  to  secure  this  object.  Its  applica- 
tion has  also  been  recommen<led  in  the  treatment  of  swelled  testicle  in 
that  stage  of  the  affection  in  wliich  pressure  is  indicated. 

Applicatiox. — For  apj)lication  to  the  leg  a  ruljber  bandage  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  width  and  three  yards  in  length  is  required.  The  initial 
extremity  of  the  roller  is  fixed  upon  the  ft)Ot  near  the  toes  and  secured 
by  a  circular  turn ;  the  foot  is  then  covered  in  by  spiral  turns  overlapping 
each  other  about  two-thirds,  and  a  figure-of-8  turn  is  made  from  the  ankle 
to  the  instep,  and  the  bandage  is  then  carried  up  the  limh  to  tlie  knee 
with  spiral  turns,  where  it  is  secured  by  two  tapes  sewed  to  the  terminal 
extremity  of  the  l)an(lage,  which  are  passed  around  the  leg  and  tied.  The 
bandage  need  not  be  reversed,  as  its  elasticity  allows  it  to  conform  to  the 
shape  of  the  limb.  Cai'e  should  be  taken  not  to  apply  the  turns  with  too 
much  firmness;  the  bandage  should  be  stretched  very  slightly;  if  this 
precaution  is  not  taken,  it  soon  becomes  uncomfortable  to  the  jiatient.  A 
patient  using  one  of  these  bandages  will  soon  learn  to  apjily  it  himself, 
making  just  the  requisite  amount  of  tension  to  secure  its  holding  its 
place  and  to  ensure  a  comfortable  amount  of  pressure  uj)on  the  part.  A 
well-fitting  stocking  may  be  jilaced  upon  the  limb  before  the  bandage 
is  applied  or  it  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  skin. 

The  bandage  should  he  removed  at  niglit  when  the  patient  goes  to 
bed  and  hung  up  to  dry,  as  its  inner  surface  becomes  moist  from  the 
secretions  from  the  skin  ;  it  should  be  reapplied  as  soon  as  the  patient 
rises  in  the  morning. 

In  using  it  in  the  treatment  of  idcers  of  the  le<j  no  ointments  should 
be  applied  to  the  idcer,  as  oily  dressings  soon  destroy  the  rubber ;  dress- 
ings may  be  made  to  the  ulcer  Iiy  means  of  dry  powders,  such  as  oxide 
of  zinc,  iodoform,  or  aristol,  before  the  bandage  is  applied. 

In  the  treatment  of  swelled  testicle  the  bandage  is  apjilied  to  the  tes- 
ticle by  means  of  recurrent  turns  not  too  firmly  made,  and  secured  in 
place  by  spiral  turns  until  the  whole  surface  of  the  organ  is  covered  in  ; 
the  end  of  the  bandage  is  secured  w'ith  tapes  tied  around  the  root  of  the 
scrotum.  The  same  precaution  to  ajjply  the  bandage  so  as  to  make  only 
moderate  pressure  should  here  also  be  observed. 

Fixed  Dressings  or  Hardening  Bandages. 

Fixed  dressings  are  prepared  from  a  variety  of  substances  \\hich  are 
incorporated  in  the  meshes  of  some  fabric,  such  as  crinoline  or  cheese- 
cloth, or  painted  over  its  surface  to  give  fixity  or  solidity  to  the  bandage. 
Tlie  materials  most  connnonly  used  in  the  preparation  of  fixed  dressings 
are  plaster  of  Paris,  starcli,  silicate  of  sodium  or  potassium,  paraffin,  or  a 
mixtiu'e  of  chalk  and  gum  or  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  glue. 
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Plaster-of-Paris  Bandag-e. — Tlio  plaster  of  Paris  used  for  tlie  prep- 
aration of  surgical  dressings  should  be  of  the  same  quality  as  that  which 
the  dental  surgeons  employ  in  taking  casts  for  teeth ;  that  is,  the  extra- 
calcined  variety.  If  moist  or  of  inferior  quality,  it  will  not  set  rapidly 
or  tinnlv  and  will  fail  to  give  sufficient  fixation  to  the  dressing.  The 
plaster-of- Paris  dressing  may  he  applietl  in  several  ways,  either  by  cover- 
ing tiie  part  to  be  enclosed  with  some  loose  fabric  and  rubbing  tiie  ])las- 
ter  of  Paris  into  it,  alternating  the  layers  of  the  fabric  with  layers  of 
moist  plaster,  or  it  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  roller  which  has  been 
prepared  with  ]ilaster  of  Paris  and  is  moistened  and  applied  to  the  part. 

In  applying  a  plaster-of-Paris  dressing  according  to  the  first  metiidd 
the  part  to  be  enclosed — the  leg,  for  instance — should  be  covered  l>v  a 
neatly-applied  flannel  l>andage  or  muslin  bandage  which  has  been 
shrunken  by  being  washed  ;  new  muslin  is  not  satisfactory  as  a  primary 
application  to  a  limb  in  applying  a  plaster-of-Paris  dressing,  as  the 
moisture  from  the  jilaster  wets  it  and  causes  it  to  shrink,  so  that  it  may 
cause  injurious  |)ressure  after  the  bandage  becomes  dry.  The  limb  hav- 
ing i)een  covered  bv  the  flannel  l)audage,  and  any  bony  prominences, 
such  as  the  malleoli,  having  been  ])added  with  small  wads  of  cotton  to 
prevent  undue  j)ressure  upon  them,  the  parts  are  then  covered  by  a  layer  of 
crinoline  bandage  or  by  strips  of  cheese-cloth  or  any  other  loose  material. 
A  small  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  is  next  mixed  with  water  until  it 
has  the  consistence  of  thick  cream,  wlien  it  is  smeared  evenly  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  previously  applied  bandage.  AnutJH'r  layer  of  the 
bandage  or  of  strips  is  next  applied  until  a  casing  of  the  desired  thick- 
ness is  obtained.  If  the  plaster  of  Paris  of  the  quality  previously 
described  be  used,  it  will  set  or  become  hard  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  ap])lying  a  plaster-of-Paris  dressing 
is  that  employed  by  Professor  Sayre,  which  consists  in  the  use  of  band- 
ages which  have  been  previously  prepared  with  plaster  of  Paris  ;  these 
are  moistened  and  a])plied  while  moist  to  the  parts  to  be  encased. 

Preparafion  of  Flader-of-Faris  Bandages. — These  bandages  are  pre- 
pared by  taking  cheese-cloth,  mosquito-netting,  or  crinoline — which  lat- 
ter is  by  far  the  best  flibric— and  tearing  or  cutting  it  into  strips  two  and 
a  half  to  three  inches  in  width  and  five  yards  in  length.  These  are  laid 
upon  a  table  and  plaster  of  Paris  is  dusted  over  them  and  rublied  into 
the  meshes  of  the  fabric,  and  when  the  material  has  been  thuruughly 
impregnated  with  ])laster  it  is  loosely  rolled  into  a  cylinder ;  the 
bandages  when  prepared  should  be  placed  in  air-tight  cans  until  required 
for  use. 

Plaster-of-Paris  bandages  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  or  have 
been  kept  for  a  long  time  are  not  apt  io  set  well  when  apjilied  ;  but  if 
such  bandages  are  jtlaced  in  a  hot  oven  and  baked  for  a  half  hour  before 
being  used,  they  will  set  as  satisfactorily  as  those  freshly  prcj)ared. 

Plaster-of-Paris  bandages  may  be  prepared  by  a  machine  made  for 
the  ]inrpose,  but  they  ai'e  not  apt  to  have  the  plaster  as  evenly  dis- 
tributed through  them,  and  therefore  they  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  those 
prepared  by  hand. 

Application  of  the  Plaster-of-Paris  Bandage. — Before  applying  the 
plaster-of-Paris  bandage  the  part  to  be  encased — the  leg,  for  instance — 
should  be  covered  by  a  flannel  roller,  the  bony  prominences  being  pro- 
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tectcd  by  pads  of  cotton,  or  a  closclv-iittini,'  stookiiifr  may  lie  a])i>li(Ml  to 
the  i)art.  Tlie  baiuUifje,  five  yards  in  Iciigtli,  tlirw'  inclics  in  width, 
should  be  dipped  in  warm  walli'  ami  kept  covered  by  water  lor  a  few 
minutes;  it  mav  be  squeezi'd  with  the  hand,  and  as  soon  as  the  bubbles 
of  air  cease  to  escape  it  is  a  si^ru  that  it  is  thoroughly  soaked  and  ready 
for  application.  On  removiuii-  it  fnmi  the  water  the  excess  of  water 
should  be  squeezed  out  by  the  hand,  and  the  bandage  shouhl  be  evenly 
applied  to  the  part  with  just  enough  tirnniess  to  make  it  fit  the  part 
nicely,  and  as  few  reverses  as  possible  should  be  made.  A  sufficient 
number  of  bandages  are  applied  to  make  a  dressing  as  firm  as  may  be 
required  ;  three  rollers  of  the  above  dimensions  are  usually  quite  ample 
for  a  dressing  for  the  leg,  and  when  the  last  roller  has  been  applied, 
some  drv  plaster  should  i)e  moistened  with  water  until  it  has  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  cream,  and  it  should  then  be  rubbed  eveidy  over  the 
surface  of  the  bandage  to  give  it  a  finish  (Fig.  68).     If  a  good  quality 

Fig.  68. 


Leg  encased  in  plastcr-of-I'aris  Ijamlage. 


of  plaster  of  Paris  has  been  use<i,  the  bandage  should  be  quite  firm  in 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  but  tiie  patient  should  not  for  a  few  hours  be 
allowed  to  put  any  weight  upon  the  bandage. 

An  equally  firm  dressing  may  be  applied  with  the  use  of  a  less  num- 
ber of  bandages  if  the  sui'geon  rubs  over  the  surface  of  each  layer  of 
bandage  applied  a  little  moist  plaster  of  Paris,  then  applies  another  layer 
of  bandage,  and  rejieats  the  same  i>roeedure,  finishing  the  dressing  by  an 
external  coat  of  moist  plaster  as  abo\-e  described. 

A  few'er  number  of  bandages  will  be  required  in  ajjplying  these 
dressings  if  narrow  strips  of  tin,  zinc,  or  binder's  board  are  incorporated 
in  the  layers  of  the  bandage,  and  they  also  increase  the  strength  of  the 
dressing. 

Intemiptfd  Plasfcr-qf-Purix  Drcx.yiiif/. — This  form  of  ])laster-of-Paris 
dressing  is  applied  by  first  placing  a  short  iron  rod  or  strip  of  iron  under 
the  part,  extending  some  distance  above  and  below  the  point  at  which 
the  dressing  is  to  be  interrupted  ;  this  is  fixed  by  a  few  turns  above  and 
below  the  portion  of  the  limb  which  is  to  be  left  exposed  ;  stout  wire  or 
strips  of  iron  are  next  bent  into  loojis,  the  extremities  of  whicii  are  incor- 
porated in  the  subsequent  turns  of  the  jdaster  bandage.  Three  loops 
thus  secured,  one  on  either  side  and  one  directly  opposite  the  posterior 
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iron  bar  or  strip,  will  usually  make  the  dressing  sufficiently  firm  (Fig. 
69).     A  uuml)er  of  turns  of  the  bandage  are  applied  to  firmly  fix  the 


Fig.  69. 


Interrupted  plaster-of-Paris  dressing  (Stimson). 


loops,  and  the  limb  is  held  in  the  desired  position  until  the  plaster  of 
Paris  lias  set. 

AppUcdtiiin  of  FI<(.sfcr-of-Pari.s  JacJcet. — The  patient's  body  should 
be  covered  with  a  soft,  closely-fitting  woven  seamless  sliirt  without  arms, 


Fig.  70. 


Fig.  71. 


Suspensory  apparatus. 


I'atient  suspended  for  application  of 
plaster-of-Paris  jacket. 


but  with  shoulder-straps  to  hold  it  in  position,  or  an  ordinary  woven 
iindersiiirt  may  be  emjiloyed  ;  one  or  two  folded  towels  or  a  pad  of  cot- 
ton wrappeil  in  a  tcjwel   is  next  placed  over  the  abdomen  between  the 
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shirt  and  skin,  called  by  Pnif.  Sayrc  tlic  (Iinncr-|)ad,  and  is  intended  to 
leave  space  for  the  distention  of  the  abdomen  after  eatinj;-.  Small  jiads 
of  raw  cotton  may  also  be  placed  over  the  anterior  iliac  s])ines,  and  in 
the  case  of  females  a  pad  of  cotton  wrapped  in  a  hanillverchief  may  be 
placed  over  each  mammary  jjland.  The  ])atient  should  next  be  sus- 
pended by  the  apjiaratus  consistinn-  of  a  collar  and  arm-pieces  attached 
to  a  cross-lxir  (Fig.  70),  wliicli  is  attaciied  by  a  cord  and  j)nlley  to  a 
tripod.  If  this  a])])aratus  is  not  at  hand,  a  very  satisfactory  substitute 
may  be  made  by  folding  two  towels  into  cravats  and  tying  together  the 
ends  so  as  to  make  two  loops,  one  of  which  is  placed  in  each  axilla ;  a 
bar  of  wood  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length  is  next  taken,  and  the  loops 
are  secured  to  the  ends  of  this  by  stout  cords  or  handkerchiefs  ;  a  Barton's 
bandage  is  next  aj)plied  to  the  head,  and  a  strip  of  bandage  is  passed 
under  the  turns  which  cross  the  vertex  and  secured  to  tlu'  middle  of  the 
cross-bar.  The  bar  is  next  suspended  by  a  cord  passed  through  a  pulley 
or  ring  which  may  be  attached  to  the  sill  of  a  door  if  the  ordinary  tripod 
cannot  be  obtained.  The  patient  should  be  raised  by  the  apparatus  until 
the  toes  only  arc  in  contact  with  the  floor,  and  the  extension  should  not 
be  carried  to  the  point  which  makes  it  uncomfortable  to  the  patient 

(Fig- 71). 

Some  surgeons  omit  making  extension  in  applying  jilaster-ot-Paris 
bandage,  using  only  the  head-gear  for  extension  and  timitting  the  exten- 
sion from  the  arm-piece.  The  shirt  should  be  drawn  downward  from 
the  hips  by  an  assistant  and  held  in  place  until  a  few  turns  of  the  band- 
age have  been  aj)plied.  The  jilaster  bandage  having  been  soaked  and 
squeezed,  a  turn  should  be  made  around  the  body  just  above  the  pelvis; 
it  should  then  be  carried  downward,  and  several  turns  should  be  made 
around  the  body  below  the  iliac  S])incs,  and  from  this  point  it  should  be 
made  to  ascend  gradually  by  s})iral  turns  until  the  axillary  line  is  reached. 
The  turns  sht)uld  lie  ap])lied  smoothly  and  not  too  tightly.  After  two  or 
three  layers  of  turns  ha\e  been  applied  the  surgeon  may  rub  some  moist 
plaster  upon  their  surface  if  he  desires  to  use  fewer  bandages.  These 
turns  are  repeated  until  a  bandage  of  the  desired  thickness  is  applied, 
and  the  surface  of  the  dressing  may  be  finished  by  rubbing  it  over  with 
moistened  plaster.  The  jacket  for  a  child  will  usually  require  about 
three  or  four  bandages  of  the  dimensions  given ;  for  an  adult  six  or 
eight  bandages  will  be  required. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  suspended  until  the  bandage  has  set, 
usually  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  should  be  carefully  lifted, 
so  as  not  to  bend  the  spine,  and  placed  on  his  liack  upon  a  mattress 
until  the  dressing  becomes  perfectly  hard.  The  dinner-pad  (and  mam- 
maiy  pads,  if  they  have  been  used)  should  next  be  removed.  In 
apj)lving  this  dressing  strijis  of  zinc  or  tin  may  be  placed  between  the 
layers  of  bandage  if  it  is  desired  to  give  more  strength  to  the  jacket. 
Great  care  must  be  exercised  lest  too  much  extension  is  applied  and  a 
serious  accident  occur. 

Application  of  Jury-maM  hi/  rncans  of  Plaster  of  Paris. — In  disease 
of  the  spine  involving  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  region  an  ordinary 
plaster-of- Paris  jacket  is  not  satisfactory,  and  in  such  cases  the  jury-mast 
is  employed  in  connection  with  the  plaster  jacket.  In  applying  the 
jury-mast  the  same  steps  are  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  patient 
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as  in  applyino;  the  plaster-ot-Paris  jacket,  witli  the  exception  of  exten- 
sion, which  need  not  lie  used. 

After  the  application  of  tliree  or  four  layers  of  the  plaster-of-Paris 
bandage  to  the  body  an  apparatus  made  of 
two  bars  of  metal  having  two  jierforated  strips 
of  zinc  attached  to  tiiem  a  few  inches  apart, 
which  partly  encircle  tlic  body,  is  applied  and 
held  in  position  by  turns  of  the  plaster  band- 
age. The  perpendicular  bars  have  at  tlieir 
upper  part  a  slot  into  which  the  lower  end 
of  the  jury-mast  fits  and  is  secured  by  a 
screw  ;  to  the  upper  part  of  this  is  attached  a 
movable  cross-bar,  attaciied  to  which  are  fastened 
the  straps  of  the  collar  from  wiiich  the  head  is 
suspended  (Fig.  72). 

The  Bararian  Dres-^im/. — In  apjilying  this 
dressing,  which  is  sometimes  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  fractures,  take  two  pieces  of  canton 
flannel  the  length  of  the  part  to  be  enclosed  and 
more  than  wide  enough  to  envelop  its  circum- 
ference. In  applying  this  dressing  to  the  leg 
these  pieces  should  be  cut  so  as  to  correspond  to 
the  outline  of  the  leg  and  posterior  portion  of  the 
foot.  These  pieces  should  bo  jjlaced  one  over  the 
other,  and  sewed  together  in  the  middle  line,  the 
seam  corresponding  to  the  back  of  the  leg.  The  leg  and  foot  are  then 
placed  upon  this,  and  the  inner  layer  of  flannel  is  brought  up  in  front 
of  the  leg  and  over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  and  made  fast  with  pins  or 
strips  (Fig.  73).     Plaster  of  Paris  is  next  mixed  with  water  and  made 


Head-support  and  jury-mast. 


Fig.  73. 


Bavarian  dressing. 

into  a  paste,  which  is  rubbed  thickly  over  the  flannel  next  to  the  surface 
of  the  limb  until  a  sufficient  thickness  is  obtained  ;  the  outer  layer  of 
flannel  is  then  brought  up  about  the  leg  and  moulded  to  its  surfiicc  by 
the  hands.  A  loosely-applied  bandage  may  now  be  used  to  hold  the 
dressing  in  place  until  the  jilaster  has  set. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  in.spect  the  parts  tlie  turns  of  the  bandage 
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art'  cut,  :m(l  upon  s(']):initini;  the  layers  of  Haiiiicl  the  two  halves  can  be 
turned  aside,  tlie  seam  at  the  l)ael<  aetinji'  as  a  liintic.  T"|)ou  reaj)j)lying 
the  S])lints  to  tlie  h^g-  the  dressuij;  may  Ix'  retained  in  ])osition  by  a  band- 
age or  liy  one  or  two  strips  of  muslin. 

Moulded  Plaster  Splints. — It  is  sometimes  found  difficult  to  apply  the 
ordinary  plaster  dressing  to  parts  irregular  in  shape,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  to  have  a  sj)lint  whieh  can  be  removed  with  ease.  To  aecomjtlish 
tiiis  purjxise  moulded  splints  of  plaster  may  be  made  by  cutting  a  ])aper 
pattern  of  the  ])art  to  be  covered  in,  and  then  cutting  pieces  of  crinoline 
to  conform  to  this  pattern  ;  eight  or  ten  pieces  will  usually  form  a  splint 
of  sufficient  thickness.  One  of  these  pieces  of  crinoline  is  laid  u))on  a 
table  and  dry  plaster  is  rubbed  into  its  meshes;  another  is  laid  u])on  this 
and  ])laster  is  applied  to  it  in  the  same  way ;  and  so  on  until  all  the 
pieces  have  been  placed  in  position,  one  over  the  other,  with  ])laster 
rubbed  well  into  the  meshes.  The  dressing  is  then  folded  up  and  dipped 
into  water,  squeezed  out,  and  moulded  to  the  part  and  held  in  ])osition, 
by  the  turns  of  a  bandage,  until  it  sets.  The  edges  should  slightly 
overlap  each  other,  and  in  applying  it  a  strip  of  waxed  paper  may  be 
])laced  under  the  overlajtping  edges  to  prevent  its  adiiesion  to  the  sur- 
face below,  and  this  fiieilitates  its  removal.  Splints  prepared  in  this 
way  can  l)e  renio\'cd  \\ith  ease,  and  are  often  of  service  in  cases  A\'here 
it  is  desirable  to  inspect  the  parts  frequently.  The  author  has  employed 
with  advantage  such  splints  in  making  fixation  of  the  hijj-joint  in  cases 
of  coxalgia,  and  also  for  the  same  purpase  in  affections  of  other  joints. 
Splints  upon  being  reapjilied  are  secured  by  a  few  strips  of  bandage  or 
by  a  roller  bandage. 

Trapping  Plaxtcr-nf-Parh  Bandages. — It  is  often  necessary  to  make  a 
trap  or  fenestrum  in  tlie  plaster-of-Paris  bandage  which  has  been  applied 
to  a  part  where  there  is  a  wound  which  requires  inspection  or  dressing. 
In  applying  the  bandage  it  is  well  to  make  some  jn-ovision  whereby  the 
])laster-of- Paris  dressing  over  the  seat  of  the  wound  may  lie  cut  away. 
To  accomplish  this,  before  applying  a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage  a  com- 
press of  lint  or  gauze  should  be  placed  over  the  wound,  which,  when  the 

Fig.  74. 


Plaster-of-Paris  bandage  trapped  (Esmarch). 

dressing  is  completed,  forms  a  projection  on  its  surface  indicating  the 
position  of  the  wound,  and  also  allows  the  surgeon  to  cut  awav  the 
plaster  dressing  without  injury  to  the  skin  below  (Fig.  74).     These  traps 
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may  be  cut  out  with  a  knife  after  tiie  bandage  has  partially  set  or  after 
it  has  beeouie  hard.  In  a]>|)lyini;-  a  plaster-of-Paris  dressing  in  cases 
of  conipotuul  fracture  and  alter  osteotomy  it  is  always  well  to  make  ])ro- 
vision  for  trapping  the  bandage  if  it  should  become  necessary,  although 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  does  not  need  to  be  done. 

Reinorliif/  Flash'r-of-Paris  from  the  Hands. — One  objection  to  the  use 
of  plaster-of-Paris  dressings  is  the  difticidty  of  removing  the  plaster 
from  tile  hands  of  the  surgeon,  and  the  harsh  condition  in  which  the 
skin  of  the  hand  is  left  after  its  removal.  If,  however,  the  hands  are 
washed  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium — a  tablespoonful  to  a  l)asin 
of  water — the  plaster  will  be  I'eadily  removed,  and  the  skin  will  be  left 
in  a  soft  and  comfortable  condition. 

Ecmovnl  nf  tlic  Plaxicr-of-Parh  Bandage. — The  removal  of  the  plas- 
ter-of-Paris bandage  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  ditiieulty,  ])artieularly  if 
it  has  to  be  removed  before  the  })arts  below  have  become  consoliilated, 
as  it  may  disarrange  them  and  cause  the  patient  pain  if  it  is  not  accom- 
plished witiiont  nnich  force. 

When  the  bandage  is  applied  to  get  a  cast  of  the  part,  or  in  the 
treatment  of  fractures  where  it  may  be  desiralde  to  remo\e  it  within  a 
few  days,  a  strip  of  sheet  lead  one  inch  in  width  is  first  placed  over  the 
flannel  bandage,  and  is  allowed  to  ])rojeet  at  each  end  beyond  the  dress- 
ing ;  after  the  plaster  bandage  has  been  applied  and  before  it  has  quite 
set  it  can  be  readily  cut  through  upon  this  strip  with  a  knife  with(.)ut 
injury  to  the  parts  below,  and  the  cast  can  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  is 
firm.     It  may  also  be  removed  by  means  of  a  saw  devised  for  this  pur- 

Fio.  75. 


Saw  fur  removing  plaster-of-Paris  bandage. 


pose  (Fig.  75),  or  by  strong  cutting  shears  of  various  kinds  (Fig.  70), 
or  a  line  may  be  painted  over  the  dressing  with  hydrochloric  acid  or 


Fig.  76. 


Sliears  for  eutting  plaster-nf-raris  V)andage. 

vinegar,  which  softens  the  plaster  so  that  it  can  be  readily  cut  through 
with  a  knife.  Dr.  William  B.  Hopkins  has  devised  a  vertebrated  metal 
chain  which  is  applied  to  the  part  before  the  ])laster  is  aj)plied,  and 
removed  when  the  bandage  has  set,  leaving  a  hollow  longitudinal  ridge 
which  can  be  cut  through  or  divided  with  a  rasp.  The  use  of  the  saw 
or  shears  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  to  remove  these  dressings  ;  the 
only  caution  to  be  exercised  is  to  use  them  carefully  as  the  final  layers 
of  the  bandatre  are  divided,  to  avoid  wounding  the  skin. 
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Z^fies  of  the  Plash  r-of- Parity  DrcxKinr/s. — Plaster-of- Paris  dressings  arc 
employed  to  secure  fixation,  as  ]iriiiiarv  or  secondary  dressings  in  tiie 
treatment  of"  fVaetures,  and  for  a  liki'  j)nr|)ose  in  injuries  or  diseases  of 
tlie  joints.  Tliey  are  also  largely  used  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  spinal  colunni,  and  will  also  he  found  the  most  satisfactory  dressing 
after  osteotomy  and  tenotomy  to  see^ure  immobility  and  hold  the  parts  in 
their  corrected  positions ;  when  employed  in  the  dressings  of  cases  after 
tenotomy  thi'y  are  generally  used  for  a  few  weeks  until  the  proper  me- 
chanical ap])aratus  is  a))plied. 

The  Starched  Bandage. — -In  tlie  application  of  this  bandage  starch 
is  first  mixed  with  water  until  a  thick  creamy  mixture  results ;  to  this 
is  added  boiling  water  until  a  clear  mucilaginous  licpiid  is  produced  ;  if 
too  thin,  it  can  be  made  thicker  by  heating  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
part  to  be  dressed  is  first  covered  with  a  flannel  roller,  and  over  this  a 
few  layers  of  cheese-cloth  or  criuoline,  which  has  been  shrunken,  are 
applied  :  the  starch  is  then  smeared  or  rultlied  with  the  hand  evenly  into 
the  meshes  of  tlie  material,  and  the  part  is  again  covered  with  a  layer 
of  turns  of  the  bandage,  and  the  starch  is  again  applied  ;  this  manipula- 
tion is  continued  until  a  dressing  of  the  desired  thickness  is  produced. 
Strips  of  pasteboard  may  be  applied  between  the  layers  of  the  bandage 
to  give  additional  strength  to  the  dressing  if  desired.  It  requires  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  for  the  starched  bandage  to  become  dry 
and  thoroughly  set,  which  is  a  decided  disadvantage  in  its  employment. 

A  starched  bandage  may  be  removed  in  the  Siime  way  in  which  the 
plaster-of-Paris  dressing  is  removed.  Before  the  introduction  of  the 
plaster-of-Paris  dressing  the  starched  bandage  was  nuicli  emjjloyed  as  a 
means  of  fixation  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  and  injuries  of  the  joints. 
It  may  be  used  in  such  cases,  l)ut  possesses  no  advantage  over  the  former 
dressing,  and  has  the  disadvantage  of  setting  much  less  promptly. 

Gum-and-chalk  Bandage. — In  the  application  of  this  dressing 
equal  parts  of  jiowdered  gum  arable  and  precipitated  chalk  are  mixed 
with  boiling  water  until  a  mass  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream  re- 
sults. This  is  apjilied  to  the  cheese-cloth  or  crinoline  bandage  in  the 
same  manner  as  tiie  starch  in  the  application  of  the  starched  bandage: 
it  has  the  advantage  over  the  latter  dressing  of  setting  more  promptly, 
five  or  six  hours  only  being  required  for  it  to  become  hard.  It  may  be 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  starched  or  plaster-of  Paris  band- 
age. 

Silicate-of-Potassium  or  Sodium  Bandage. — In  the  application  of 
tiiis  bandage,  after  the  flannel  roller  and  .several  layers  of  cheese-cloth 
or  crinoline  bandage  have  been  ap])lied  to  the  part,  the  surface  of  the 
latter  is  coated  with  silicate  of  sodium  or  potassium  applied  by  means 
of  a  brush ;  then  a  second  layer  of  crinoline  bandage  is  applied  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  this  manipulation  is  continued  until  a 
bandage  of  the  desired  thickness  is  j)rodnccd.  It  requires  twenty-four 
hours  for  this  dressing  to  become  firm.  In  removing  the  silicate  band- 
age it  may  V)c  first  softened  by  soaking  it  in  warm  water,  and  it  then 
can  be  readily  cut  with  scissors. 

In  applying  either  the  starched  bandage  or  the  silicate-of-potassium 
bandage  care  should  be  taken  to  use  cheese-cloth  or  crinoline  which  has 
been  shrunken  by  being  moistened  and  allowed  to  dry  before  being  em- 
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plovt'd ;  otherwise  dangerous  compression  of  the  jiart  may  occnr  if  the 
bandage  has  l>een  firmly  applied  and  shrinks  after  its  application. 

The  ParaflBn  Bandage. — Paraffin,  which  melts  at  from  105°  to  120° 
F.,  is  employed  in  the  application  of  a  fixed  dressing.  The  limb  being 
covered  bv  a  fiannel  roller,  a  vessel  containing  paraffin  is  placed  in  a 
basin  of  boiling  water;  as  the  bandage,  which  may  be  either  of  flannel, 
cheese-cloth,  or  crinoline,  is  unwound,  it  is  passed  through  the  melted 
paraffin  and  applied  to  the  part,  and  the  turns  are  repeated  until  a 
dressing  of  sufficient  thickness  results,  and  the  surface  may  be  brushed 
over  with  melted  paraffin.  This  dressing  sets  very  rapidly,  being  quite 
firm  in  frt)m  five  to  ten  minutes.  It  possesses  the  ad\antage  over  the 
other  fixed  dressings  in  that  it  does  ntit  absorb  discharges  and  become 
offensive,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  formerly  recommended  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  fixation  splint  in  the  treatment  of  compi:)und  fractures. 

Glue  or  Glue-and-Oxide-of-zinc  Bandages. — Glue  or  glue  com- 
bined with  oxide  of  zinc  has  been  employed  in  the  preparation  of  fixed 
dressings,  but  possesses  no  advantage  over  those  previously  mentioned. 

In  the  application  of  this  bandage  glue  which  has  been  dissolved  in 
boiling  water  is  brushed  over  the  surface  of  a  crinoline  roller  applied  to 
the  part,  or  there  may  be  added  to  the  solution  of  glue  oxide  of  zinc. 
The  glue  l)andage  becomes  hard  more  promptly  than  the  starched  band- 
age, but  does  not  form  .so  strong  a  dressing  as  the  starched,  silicate-of- 
sodium,  or  plaster-of- Paris  bandage. 


Kavv-hide  or  Leather  Splints  for  Dressings. 

In  applying  raw-hide  or  leather  sjjlints  it  is  necessary  first  to  apply  a 

plaster-of- Paris  l)andage  to  the  part  to  which 
Fro.  77.  the  raw-hide  dressing  is  fitted,  and  as  soon 

as  the  jilaster  has  set  it  is  rcmoN-ed,  and  a 
solid  plaster  cast  is  next  made  by  pouring 
liquid  plaster-of-Paris  into  the  mould  thus 
obtained.  When  this  has  become  dry  a 
piece  of  raw-hide,  which  has  been  soaked 
for  .some  hours  in  warm  water,  is  moulded 
to  the  cast,  and  is  firmly  licld  in  contact 
with  it  by  means  of  a  bandage  or  liy  tacks 
until  it    has  become   perfectly  dry,  which 

Fici.  78. 


Leather  jacket  with  jiiry-inast. 
Vol.  U.— 3 


Leather  splint  for  cervical  caries  (Owen). 
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usually  requires  several  days.  It  is  then  removed,  and  its  surl'aee  is  cov- 
ered with  several  coats  of  shellac  to  prevent  its  al)sorbin<>'  moisture  from 
the  skin  when  applied  and  changinfr  its  shape.  Eyelets  or  hooks  are 
fastened  to  the  edges  of  the  splints,  through  which  strings  are  j)assed  to 
secure  it  in  jjlacc. 

'  Kaw-liiile  splints  pre])ared  in  this  manner  fit  the  part  very  accurately 
and  constitute  a  very  satisfactory  dressing  for  cases  of  joint  disease,  and 
in  the  form  of  leather  jackets  are  often  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
disease  of  the  spine  in  plac(>  of  the  plaster-of-Paris  jacket  (Figs.  77, 
78). 

Binder's-board  or  Pasteboard  Splints. — Binder's  hoard,  w  liich  can 
be  ol)tained  in  sheets  of  different  thickness,  is  freipiently  em])loycd  for 
the  manufacture  of  splints.  A  portion  of  board  of  the  requisite  size  and 
thickness  is  dipped  in  boiling  water  for  a  short  time,  ami  when  it  has 
become  softened  it  is  remo\-ed  and  allowed  to  cool ;  a  thick  layer  of 
cotton  batting  is  next  apj)lied  over  it,  and  it  is  then  moulded  to  the  part 
and  held  firmly  in  jilace  by  the  turns  of  a  roller  bandage;  in  a  few 
liours  it  becomes  dry  and  liard. 

This  material,  from  its  cheapness  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
obtained,  is  frequently  employed  to  mould  splints  for  the  treatment  of 

fractures,    especially    in    children. 
Fig.  79.  and   for   the   fixation    of  joints   in 

the  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic 
j<iint  affections  (Fig.  79).  A 
moulded  binder's-board  splint  is 
often  employed  to  fix  the  ends  of 
the  bones  after  the  excision  of  a 
joint. 

Porous  Felt  Splints. — This 
material  is  also  emjiloyed  for  the 
manufacture  of  splints,  and  is  ap- 
plied by  dipping  the  material  in 
hot  water  and  then  moulding  it  to 
tlie  part ;  as  it  dries  it  becomes 
hard. 

Hatter's-felt  Splints.  —  Hat- 
ter's felt  is  sometimes  employed 
for  the  manufacture  of  splints  or 
dressings.  It  is  softened  by  dip- 
ping it  in  boiling  water  or  heating 
/  i'    iiiiu       '!^^^_      "'^k.  '*  '"  *^'''  fl'^'^i^  t)f  an  alcohol  lamp, 

*  ''  ^'^^fc-       ^^        j,jjj    when    soft   and    plialjle    it   is 

moulded  to  the  part,  and  as  it 
cools  it  again  becomes  hard. 

Gutta-percha  Splints. — These 
splints  or  dressings  are  made  from  sheets  of  gutta-percha  from  one-six- 
teenth to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  material  is  cut  into 
the  requisite  shape,  and  is  prejiared  for  moulding  by  immer.sing  it  in 
hot  water,  when  it  becomes  soft  and  can  be  moulded  to  the  surface. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  become  too  soft,  by  too 
long  immersion,  to  permit  its  being  conveniently  handled. 


Moulded  binder's-board  splints. 
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Materials  Used  in  Surgical  Dressings. 

Lint. — This  material  is  employed  in  surgical  dressings,  and  is  of  two 
varieties — the  domestic  lint,  which  consists  of  pieces  of  old  linen  or 
muslin  which  have  been  thoroughly  washed  or  boiled  and  then  dried,  or 
tlie  surgical  lint,  which  is  manufactured  by  machinery  and  resembles 
canton  flannel  in  appearance ;  the  latter  is  the  best  material,  as  it  has  a 
greater  absorbing  capacity. 

Lint  is  used  as  a  material  on  which  unctuous  preparations  are  spread 
in  the  dressings  of  wounds,  and  is  also  employed  as  a  material  for  satu- 
rating with  the  various  solutions  which  are  used  in  wet  dressings,  such 
as  lead-water  and  laudanum,  or  dilute  alcohol.  The  lint,  after  being  sat- 
urated witli  these  solutions,  may  be  covered  with  rubber  tissue  or  oiled 
silk  when  a|)j>lied,  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation  of  the  solution.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  best  materials  from  which  to  construct  compresses  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  fractures,  to  control  hemorrhage,  or  to  make 
pressure  for  any  purpose. 

Paper  'Lint.— ~Pap(?r  lint,  made  from  wood-pulp,  is  also  employed 
in  surgical  dressings,  as  it  lias  great  absorbing  power  for  fluids,  and  it 
may  l)e  used  as  a  substitute  for  surgical  lint  in  the  applicati(jn  of  wet 
dressings. 

Oakum. — Oakum,  which  is  made  from  old  tarred  rope,  was  formerly 
much  employed  for  dressing  of  wounds  before  the  introduction  of  the 
antiseptic  method  of  wound-treatment.  From  its  elasticity  it  is  found  to 
be  an  excellent  material  for  padding  splints  or  other  surgical  appliances. 
It  is  also  employed  in  tlie  form  of  pads  to  place  under  patients  to  I'clieve 
jiortions  of  tlie  l)ody  from  pressure  or  to  absorb  discharges  which  soak 
through  the  dressings.  A  mass  of  oakum  which  has  been  well  teased 
out  and  wrapped  in  a  towel  forms  an  e.Kcellent  pillow  on  which  to  sup- 
port a  stump. 

The  oahuin  wfon  is  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Sayre  as  a  means  of 
making  a  direct  a])pli<'ation  of  dressings  to  sinuses  of  bone  :  the  oakum 
is  loosely  twisted  into  a  cord  and  covered  witli  any  ointment  desired,  and 
is  passed  througii  the  sinuses  in  the  bone ;  the  position  of  the  seton  is 
changed  from  time  to  time,  fresh  ointment  being  applied  before  it  is 
drawn  through. 

Cotton. — Cotton  is  now  employed  in  .surgical  dres.sing.s,  principally  as 
a  material  to  pad  splints  or  to  relieve  salient  parts  of  the  skeleton  from 
pressure  in  the  application  of  splints  or  bandages  ;  for  instance,  in  the 
application  of  plaster-of-Paris  bandages  the  bony  prominences  are  gen- 
erally covered  by  small  masses  of  cotton  ;  it  possesses  but  little  absorbent 
power  unless  used  in  the  form  of  ab.sorbent  cotton,  and  is  not  much  em- 
ployed in  surgical  dressings  exee])t  for  the  jiurjioscs  mentioned  above. 

Absorbent  Cotton. — This  material  is  prejiared  from  ortlinarv  cotton, 
whicli  is  lioiled  with  a  strong  alkali  to  remove  the  oily  matter  which  it 
contains.  When  .so  prepared  it  absorbs  liquids  freely,  and  for  this  reason 
is  largely  employed  in  surgical  dressings.  A  small  mass  of  absorbent 
cotton  wrapjied  on  the  end  of  a  jirobe  or  stick  is  now  generally  employed 
to  make  applications  to  wounds,  and  has  taken  tlie  place  of  the  .sponge 
or  brush  which  was  formerly  employed  for  this  piir])ose.  From  its 
cheapness,  after  one  application  it  can  be  thrown  away  and  a  new  piece 
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can  be  used,  and  thus  tlie  dantter  of  carrying  infection  from  one  wound 
to  another  by  tlie  apj)lieator  is  al)olisIied.  It  is  largely  employed  in  gyne- 
cological practice  for  making  applications  to  the  female  genital  organs. 

When  impregnated  with  various  antiseptic  substances,  such  as  bi- 
<!hloride  of  mercury,  carbolic  acid,  boric  acid,  and  salicylic  acid,  absorljent 
cotton  forms  the  bichloride,  carbolized,  borated,  and  salicylated  cotton  so 
much  used  in  antiseptic  dressings. 

Jute. — This  substance  is  made  from  tiie  fabric  of  the  Corchorun  cap- 
sukiris,  Mhich,  on  account  of  the  character  of  its  iibre,  possesses  liotli 
elasticity  and  absorbent  qualities :  it  has  been  employed  for  much  the 
same  purposes  as  oakum  and  cotton,  such  as  the  padding  of  .splints,  and 
is  also  used  as  an  external  absorlx'ut  dressing. 

"Wood-wool. — Wood-wool,  made  from  wood-pulp,  such  as  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  is  also  furnished  in  the  siiape  of  lint,  sponges, 
and  pads,  and  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  in  .surgical  dres.sings, 
in   place  of  surgical  lint  or  the  ordinary  sponges  or  pads. 

Oiled  Silk  and  Muslin. — These  materials  are  employed  as  an  external 
covering  for  moist  tlressings  to  prevent  rapid  evaporation  from  the  dress- 
ings ;  they  form  excellent  materials  for  this  purpose,  but,  as  they  are 
quite  expensive,  their  use  is  limited. 

Waxed  or  ParaflBn  Paper. — This  dressing  is  prepared  by  jiassing 
sheets  of  tissue-paper  through  melted  wax  or  paraffin,  and  then  allowing 
them  to  dry  for  a  few  minutes.  Pajier  thus  treated  forms  an  excellent 
and  cheap  substitute  for  oiled  silk  and  oiled  muslin,  and  may  be  employed 
for  the  same  purposes  for  wliich  these  materials  are  used. 

Rubber  Tissue. — Tiiis  material  consists  of  rubber  run  out  into  very 
thin  sheets  ;  it  has  a  glazed  surface,  is  very  pliable  and  strong,  and  forms 
a  cheap  and  satisfactory  substitute  for  oiled  silk,  being  employed  for  the 
same  purposes.  In  the  moist  method  of  antisejitic  dressing  it  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  macintosh. 

Parchment  Paper. — This  is  a  very  tough  pa]ier  material  which  can 
be  soaked  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  carbolic  acid  without 
becoming  so  much  softened  as  to  tear  upon  handling,  and  it  is  employed 
for  the  same  purposes  as  macintosh. 

Protective. — Protective  is  employed  to  prevent  the  wound  from 
being  irritated  by  antiseptic  sub.stances  ^\•ith  which  the  gauze  is  imj)reg- 
nated  or  by  its  irregular  surface.  Various  materials  are  emjiloyed  as 
protectives,  the  principal  requirement  being  that  the  tissue  can  Ije  readily 
rendered  aseptic  and  does  not  ab.sorb  any  irritating  materials  from  the 
dressings.  The  protective  first  employed  by  Lister,  which  is  still  gen- 
erally used,  is  ])repared  by  coating  oiled  silk  with  copal  varnish,  and  when 
this  is  dry  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  dextrin,  two  parts  of  powdered  starch, 
and  16  parts  of  a  1  :  20  carbolic  solution  is  rubbed  over  its  surface. 
Rubber  tissue  may  l)e  employed  very  satisfactorily  as  a  substitute  for  this 
protective. 

Macintosh. — This  consists  of  cotton  cloth  with  a  thin  layer  of  india- 
rubber  spread  on  one  side.  It  is  emjiloyed  in  antiseptic  dressings  as  a 
layer  outside  of  the  gauze,  and  .should  be  applied  with  the  rubber  surface 
toward  the  wound,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air,  and  to  allow  the  serum 
from  the  wound  to  permeate  the  gauze  and  not  to  soak  directly  through 
the  dressings. 
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Rubber  Dam. — This  is  a  thin  pure  rubber  tissue,  and,  as  it  has  no 
cloth  surface  hke  macintosli,  it  is  cleaned  and  sterilized  with  greater 
facility.  It  is  used  in  applying  the  moist  method  of  dressing  to  cover 
the  gauze  dressings,  and  is  attached  to  a  drainage-tube  in  abdominal 
wounds  to  shut  off  the  opening  of  the  (h'ainage-tul)e  from  tlic  abdominal 
wound.  Before  being  used  it  shoukl  l)e  washed  with  soap  and  water  and 
rinsed,  and  then  placed  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  lor  a  short  time. 

Gauze  Dressings. — The  most  convenient  and  cheapest  material  for 
wound-dressing  is  a  sheer  material  known  to  the  trade  as  cheese-  or 
tobacco-cloth.  By  reason  of  having  a  very  open  mesh  it  absorbs  well 
either  the  materials  with  which  it  is  prepared  or  the  discharges  from  the 
wound.  It  can  be  readily  obtained  anywiiere,  is  inexpensive,  and  is  soft 
and  pliable,  so  that  it  is  a  comfortable  dressing  to  the  patient. 

In  the  preparation  of  cheese-cloth  to  form  the  gauze  dressings  it  is 
first  placed  in  a  vessel  and  covered  with  water,  to  which  is  added  wash- 
ing soda  or  lye,  and  is  boiled  ;  the  soda  or  lye  is  added  to  remove  any 
oily  matters  wiiicli  the  cheese-cloth  contains,  thus  making  it  more  absorb- 
ent. After  the  cheese-cloth  has  been  boiled  it  is  washed  and  passed 
through  a  clothes-wringer,  and  is  then  impregnated  with  some  of  the 
various  substances  which  are  used  to  render  it  antiseptic,  or  it  may  be 
dried  and  baked  in  an  oven  and  be  used  as  the  simple  sterilized  gauze. 

Compresses. — Compresses  are  prepared  by  folding  pieces  of  linen  or 
flannel  upon  themselves,  so  as  to  form  masses  of  various  sizes;  oakum 
or  cotton  may  also  be  used  for  compresses.  Compresses  are  employed 
to  make  pressure  over  localized  portions  of  the  body,  as  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures,  or  to  make  pressure  on  vessels  for  the  control  of 
hemorrhage. 

Tampon. — A  tampon  is  a  form  of  compress  which  is  employed  in 
cavities  to  make  pressure,  to  control  hemorrhage,  or  to  apply  various 
medicines  to  the  surface  of  a  cavity.  Tamjions  made  to  control  hemor- 
rhage are  generally  made  of  strips  of  bichloride  or  iodoform  gauze  or 
of  pledgets  of  bichloride  cotton.  In  applying  this  the  strips  of  cotton 
are  packed  into  the  cavity,  and  when  the  cavity  is  full  a  compress  is 
applied  superficially  and  held  in  place  by  a  l)andage. 

A  f/lyccriii  hiiiipnii,  employed  as  an  application  to  the  os  uteri,  may  be 
made  by  pouring  half  an  ounce  of  glycerin  on  a  piece  of  cotton  or  wool 
and  then  turning  up  the  ends  and  securing  them  by  a  string,  one  end  of 
which  is  allowed  to  remain  long  to  hang  from  the  vagina  to  facilitate  its 
removal. 

Tent. — This  consists  of  a  small  portion  of  lint,  oakum,  or  nuislin 
rolled  into  a  ('(jnical  shape,  and  is  employed  to  keeji  wounds  open  and 
to  facilitate  the  escape  of  discharges.  This  dressing  is  not  much  em- 
ployed at  the  present  time,  its  use  being  largely  superseded  by  the 
drainage-tube.   • 

Retractors. — Retractors  are  made  by  taking  a  piece  of  muslin  four 
inches  wide  and  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  splitting  it  as 
far  as  the  centre,  thus  making  a  two-tailed  retractor  (Fig.  80).  A  three- 
tailed  retractor  is  made  by  making  two  splits  in  the  fabric  (Fig.  81). 

Plasters. — The  varieties  of  jilasters  which  arc  most  commonl}'  em- 
ployed in  surgical  dressings  are  adhedve  or  resin  plaster,  isinglass  plaster, 
rubScr  adhesive  plaster,  and  soap  plaster. 
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Resin  P/asfcr. — This  ])laster,  which  is  inachinc-sprcad,  is  one  of  the 
most  \vi(lelv-('iii])iov('cl  plasters  in  suriiical  (h'cssintrs :  tiic  spread  surface 
is  covered  with  a  layer  of  tissue-paper,  which  shoukl  l)e  removed  before 


Fig.  80. 


Fig.  81. 
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Two-tailed  retractor. 


Three-tailed  retractor. 


it  is  used,  and  the  strips  should  be  cut  lengthwise  from  the  roll,  as  the 
cloth  upon  which  it  is  spread  .stretches  more  transversely  than  in  a 
longitudinal  direction.  When  heated  and  ap])lied  to  the  surface  it  holds 
firmly  ;  it  is  prepared  for  application  by  applying  the  uusjircad  side  to  a 
vessel  containing  hot  water,  or  it  may  be  jiassed  rapidly  through  the 
flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp. 

This  is  the  jtlaster  generally  used  in  making  the  extension  apparatus 
for  the  treatment  of  fractures,  f  )r  strapping  the  chest  in  fractures  of  the 
ribs  and  sternum,  for  strajiping  the  pelvis  in  cases  of  fractures  of  the 
pelvic  bones,  or  for  strapping  the  breast,  the  testicle,  ulcers,  or  joints. 

Rubber  Adhexivc  Plaster. — This  plaster  is  made  by  spreading  a 
preparation  of  india-rnblier  on  muslin,  and  has  the  advantage  over  the 
ordinary  resin  plaster  that  it  adheres  without  the  ap])licatioii  of  heat. 
It  is  employed  for  the  same  ])ur|)oses  as  resin  pla.ster,  but  when  applied 
continuously  to  the  skin  it  is  apt  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  irrita- 
tion, and  for  this  reason,  when  it  is  to  be  applied  for  some  time,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  extension  a])])aratus,  it  is  not  so  comfortable  a  dressing  as 
that  made  from  resin  plaster. 

Isinglas.^  Planter. — This  jilaster,  which  is  made  by  spreading  a  solu- 
tion of  isinglass  upon  silk  or  muslin,  will  be  found  the  most  useful  dress- 
ing in  the  treatment  of  superficial  wounds.  It  is  made  to  adhere  to  the 
surface  by  moi.stening  it,  and  when  used  in  the  treatment  of  W(innds  it 
should  be  moi.stened  with  an  anti.septic  solution  :  it  is  in  this  way  ren- 
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dered  aseptic,  and  may  he  used  with  safety  in  connection  with  otlier 
aseptic  dressings.  The  best  Ibrni  of  this  plaster  is  spread  on  muslin, 
and  Avhen  properly  applied  adheres  as  firmly  and  possesses  as  much 
strength  as  the  ordinary  resin  plaster. 

Before  using  any  of  these  plasters,  if  the  part  to  which  they  are  to 
be  applied  contains  hairs,  these  should  be  shaved  ofl',  otherwise  traction 
upon  these,  if  tiie  plaster  is  used  for  tlie  purjiosc  of  extension,  or  in  its 
removal,  will  cause  the  patient  discomlbrt  or  pain. 

Soap  Plaster. — This  plaster  for  surgical  purposes  is  prepared  by  spread- 
ing emplai^trum  f!npo)i>s  upon  kid  or  chamois.  It  has  little  adhesive  power, 
and  is  used  simply  to  give  support  to  parts  or  to  protect  salient  portions 
of  the  skeleton  from  pressure.  It  is  found  a  most  useful  dressing  when 
applied  over  the  sacrum  in  cases  of  threatened  beil-sores,  and  may  be 
applied  for  the  same  purpose  to  other  parts  of  the  both'  where  pressure- 
sores  are  apt  to  occur. 

In  the  treatment  of  joints  a  well-moulded  soap-plaster  splint  secured 
by  a  bandage  will  often  be  found  a  most  efficient  dressing,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  fractures  the  comfort  of  the  jiaticnt  is  often  materially 
increased  by  ap])lying  a  piece  of  soaj)  plaster  over  the  liony  prominences, 
upon  which  the  splints,  even  when  well  padded,  are  apt  to  make  an  undue 
amount  of  pressure. 

Strapping. — The  ajiplication  of  pressiu'e  to  parts  li}-  means  of  strips 
of  plaster  tirmly  applied  is  a  procedure  often  emphned  in  surgical 
practice. 

Strappiiu/  the  Testicle. — In  strapping  the  testicle  strijis  of  resin 
plaster  are  usually  employed ;  a  dozen  or  more  strips,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  width  and  twelve  inches  in  length,  will  be  required. 
The  scrotum  should  be  first  washed  and  shaved,  and  the  surgeon  then 
draws  the  skin  over  the  affected  organ  tense  by  passing  the  thumb  and 
finger  around  the  scrt)tum  at  its 
upper  portion,  making  circular  con- 
striction. A  strip  of  plaster  which 
has  been  heated  is  passed  in  a  circu- 
lar manner  around  the  skin  of  the 
.scrotum  above  the  organ,  and  is 
tightly  drawn  and  secured  ;  this  iso- 
lates tiie  [tart  and  prevents  the  other 
strips  from  slii)])ing.  Strips  are  now 
employed  in  a  longitudinal  direction, 
the  first  strip  being  fastened  to  the  circular  strip  and  carried  over  the 
most  prominent  jiortion  of  the  testicle  (Fig.  82),  and  is  then  carried 
back  to  the  circular  strip  and  fastened.  A  number  of  these  strips  are 
a])plicd  in  an  imljricatcd  manner  until  the  skin  is  covered  in  (Fig.  Si*), 
and  the  dressing  is  completed  by  passing  transverse  strips  around  the 
scrotum  from  its  lowest  portion  to  the  circular  strip ;  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  no  portion  of  the  skin  is  left  uncovered. 

Stra])])ing  the  testicle  is  em|)loyed  with  advantage  in  the  subacute 
stage  of  orchitis  or  epididymitis,  and  is  a  useful  means  of  applying 
pressure  to  the  scrotum  after  tlic  injection  treatment  of  hydrocele.  As 
the  swelling  of  the  testicle  diminishes  the  strips  become  loose  and  the 
parts  require  restrapping. 


Fig.  82. 


Straiii>ing  the  testicle  (SiiiithK 
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Ptriipping  the  breast  (Smith). 


Strapping  the  Brcn><f. — In  stnipping  the  breast,  strips  of  resin  plaster, 
two  inches  in  widtii  and  long  cnongli  to  pass  from  tiie  opjiosite  sliouldcr 
under  the  breast  to  tiie  point  of  starting,  are  required.  In  applying  it 
the  end  of  the  strip  is  placed  on  tlie  spine  of  the  scapula  on  the  side 

op])osite  the  diseased  breast,  is  carried  for- 
ward over  the  shoulder  and  oblirpiely  down- 
ward under  the  breast  and  axilla,  and  then 
over  the  back  to  tlie  point  of  starting  ;  the 
next  strip  is  applied  in  the  same  direction, 
overlapping  about  one-third  of  the  pre- 
vious strip  (Fig.  83) ;  tliese  oblique  strips 
arc  a])plicd  in  an  iml)ricatcd  manner  until 
a  sulKcicnt  numl)er  have  been  used  to  cover 
in  tlie  breast,  or  the  obli(jue  strips  may  be 
alternated  with  circular  strips  passing  from 
the  steriuim  over  the  breast  to  the  spine. 
A  sufficient  number  of  strijis  are  used  to 
cover  the  breast  and  make  firm  compression  upon  it. 

Strapping  the  breast  in  this  manner  will  be  found  a  satisfactory 
method  of  treatment  in  chronic  intlannnatory  conditions  of  the  breast, 
where  it  is  of  ad\'antage  to  support  the  breast  and  make  comj^ression 
at  the  same  time ;  it  has  the  advantage  over  the  use  of  a  bandage  to 
support  and  compress  the  breast  in  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
chest  motions  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

Strapping  the  Vhcxt. — To  straj)  one-half  of  the  chest  strips  of  resin 
plaster,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  width  and  long  enough  to  extend  from 
the  spine  to  the  median  line  of  the  sternum — eighteen  to  twenty  inches 
in  length — will  be  required.  One  extremity  of  a  strip  is  placed  upon 
the  spine  opposite  the  lower  portion  of  the  chest ; 
it  is  then  carried  over  the  chest,  and  its  other 
extremity  is  fixed  upon  the  skin  in  tlie  median 
line  of  the  sternum.  Strips  are  next  ap]ilicd  from 
below  upward  in  the  same  manner,  each  strip 
overlapping  one-third  of  the  preceding  one,  until 
the  axillary  fold  is  reached  (Fig.  84) ;  a  second 
layer  of  strips  may  be  applied  over  the  first  if 
additional  fixation  is  desired,  or  a  few  oblique 
stri])s  may  also  be  employed.  Adhesive  strips 
applied  in  this  manner  very  materially  limit  the 
motion  of  the  chest-wall  ujjon  the  afl'ected  side, 
and  are  frequently  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  ribs,  in  contusions  of  the  chest,  and  in 
cases  of  plastic  pleurisy  wliere  the  motions  of  the  chest-walls  are 
extremely  painful  to  the  jiatient. 

Strapping  of  Ulcers. — To  strap  ulcers  of  the  leg,  strips  of  resin 
plaster,  two  inches  wide  and  long  enough  to  extend  two-thirds  around 
the  limb,  are  required.  Tlie  ulcer  should  he  tlK)roughly  cleansed  and 
the  skin  surrounding  it  should  be  well  dried  :  the  first  strip,  being 
heated,  is  applied  obliquely  to  the  long  axis  of  the  leg  about  two  inches 
below  the  ulcer,  and  is  carried  two-thirds  around  the  limb ;  another 
strip  is  applied  to  a  corresponding  point  of  the  skin  on  the  opposite 


Fig.  84. 


strapping  the  chest. 
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side  of  the  limb  and  is  carried  obliquely  ovei-  the  limb,  crossing  the 
first  strip  in  the  median  line,  and  is  carried  two-thirds  of  the  way 
around  the  leg ;  alternate  strips  are  then  applied  until  the  ulcer  is 
covered  in,  and  the  strips  are  carried  several  inches  above  the  ulcer 
(Fig.   85).      Care   should   be   taken   tliat   the   strips  arc  so  applied   as 


Fig.  85. 


Strappiii','  ulcer  of  leer  (Liston). 


not  to  meet  or  cover  the  entire  circumference  of  the  liml),  as  by  so 
doing  injurious  circular  compression  may  result.  Chronic  ulcers  upon 
otlier  portions  of  the  body  may  be  strapped  in  the  same  manner. 

The  strapping  of  leg  ulcers  is  usually  reinforced  by  the  application 
of  a  spiral  reversed  or  spica  bandage  of  the  lower  extremity.  Strap- 
ping of  ulcers  of  the  leg  in  the  manner  described  will  be  found  a  most 
satisfactory  method  of  treating  chronic  ulcers  in  this  location  in  patients 
who  have  to  work  during  the  course  of  treatment :  the  strips  need  only 
be  removed  at  intervals  of  a  M'eek,  and,  if  well  applictl,  the  dressing  is 
generally  a  comfortable  one  to  the  patient. 

Slrappinr/  of  Joints. — Strips  of  resin  ])laster,  two  inches  in  width 
and  long  enougli  to  extend  two-thirds  around  tiie  joint,  are  required. 
The  first  strip  is  applied  aV)out  two  inches  below  tlie  joint,  and  strips  are 
then  applied  aljove  tliis,  each  strip  covering  in  two-thirds  of  the  pre- 
ceding one  until  the  joint  is  covered  in  and  the  strips  extend  a  few 
inches  above  the  joint. 

The  ankle-joint  is  strapped  liv  taking  strips  of  resin  plaster  one  and 
a  half  inches  in  width  :  the  first  strip  is  placed  over  the  heel,  and  its 
ends  are  brouglu  forward  until  they  meet  over  tiu  dorsum  of  the  foot; 
a  second  strip  encircles  the  fodt  and  secures  the  ends  of  the  first  strip. 
The  strips  are  alternately  applied,  each  strip  covering  one-half  of  the 
previous  strip  until  the  foot  and  ankle  are  covered. 

Strapping  of  joints  will  be  found  a  satisfactory  dressing  in  the  treat- 
ment of  sprains  of  joints  in  their  ciironic  state. 

Strappiii;/  of  a  (  'arhioicle. — To  strap  a  carliuncle  strijis  of  resin  plaster 
one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  width  are  required.     These  strips  are 
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ajiplit'd  lo  the  iiiar<>;in  of  tlic  swelling,  iind  are  laid  on  coiicontrically 
until  all  except  the  central  ])ortion  are  covered  in;  if  a  nunil)er  of  open- 
ings exist,  the  strips  are  so  ])laced  us  not  to  cover  these.  iStrapping 
applied  in  this  maimer  in  the  treatment  of  carbuncle  is  often  a  com- 
fortable dressing  to  the  patient,  and  at  the  same  time  the  concentric 
pressure  favors  the  extrusion  of  the  sloughs. 

Poultices. — -This  form  of  dressing  was  formerly  iiuicli  (•iii])loyed  in 
the  treatment  of  local  intlamniatory  conditions,  or  in  wounds,  as  a  means 
of  applying  heat  and  moisture  to  the  part  at  the  same  time,  and,  although 
the  use  of  poultices  is  now  very  much  restricted  since  the  introduction 
of  the  antiseptic  method  of  wound-treatment,  there  are  still  conditions 
in  which  their  emi)loymcnt  is  both  useful  and  judicious. 

Poultices  are  often  eniployed  with  advantage  in  inflannnatorv  atT'ec- 
tions  of  the  chest  and  aliddininal  organs  ;  and  in  intlanunatury  affections 
of  the  joints  and  of  Ixme  their  action,  combined  with  rest,  is  often  most 
satisfactory  ;  in  cases  of  gangrene  their  employment  hastens  the  sejiara- 
tion  of  the  sloughs.  They  constitute  a  form  of  dressing  which  conduces 
much  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient  in  cases  of  deep  suppuration  by  their 
relaxing  effect  upon  the  tissues,  and  their  previous  use  does  not  prevent 
the  surgeon  from  using  all  antiseptic  precautions  in  the  opening  and 
drainage  of  these  abscesses  and  the  employment  of  antiseptic  dressings 
in  their  subsequent  treatment. 

Flaxseed  Poultice. — This  poidtice  is  prepared  by  adding  a  little 
warm  water  to  ground  flaxseed,  and  then  adding  bf)iling  water  and 
stirring  it  until  the  resulting  mixture  is  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
mush.  A  piece  of  muslin  is  next  taken,  which  is  cut  a  little  larger 
than  the  intended  poultice,  and  this  is  laid  u|)on  the  surface  of  a  table, 
and  the  poultice  mass  is  spread  evenly  ujion  it  from  a  quarter  to  a  half 
inch  in  thickness  with  a  spatula  or  knife  ;  a  margin  of  the  muslin  of 
one  and  a  half  inches  is  left,  which  is  turned  over  after  the  poultice  is 
spread,  and  serves  to  prevent  it  from  esca])ing  around  the  edges  when 
applied.  The  surface  of  the  poultice  may  be  evenly  spread  over  with  a 
little  olive  oil  or  may  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  thin  gauze  to  prevent 
the  mass  from  adhering  to  the  skin.  It  is  next  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  and  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  rubber  tissue,  or 
waxed  paper,  and  is  held  in  position  by  a  bandage  or  a  binder. 

Bread  Poultice. — This  poultice  is  prejiared  from  stale  wheaten  bread, 
the  crusts  being  discarded  and  the  crimibs  only  being  used  ;  this  is 
moistened  with  boiling  water  and  allowed  to  soak  for  ar  few  moments, 
when  the  excessive  moisture  is  jioured  off  and  the  mass  is  spread  upon  a 
piece  of  muslin  or  linen,  as  before  described. 

Starch  Poultice. — This  poultice  is  prejiared  by  mixing  starch  with 
cold  water  until  a  smooth,  creamy  fluid  results  ;  Ixiiling  water  is  then 
added,  and  it  is  heated  until  it  becomes  clear  and  it  has  about  the  same 
consistencv  as  the  starch  used  for  laundry  purposes.  When  suflicieutly 
cold  it  is  spread  upon  muslin  and  apjilied  to  the  part,  and  co^■ered  with 
oiled  silk  or  waxed  paper.  This  variety  of  poultice  is  principally  used 
in  cases  of  disease  of  the  skin,  especially  those  of  the  scalp  accompanied 
by  the  formation  of  scales  or  crusts,  to  facilitate  their  removal  and  to 
furnish  a  clean  surface  for  the  ajiplication  of  ointments  or  wet  dressings. 

Charcoal  Poultice. — In   prej)aring  this    poultice  flaxseed  meal  and 
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powdered  charcoal  are  mixed  together,  and  Ijy  addinsi'  lioiliiig-  water  a 
pouhicc  mass  is  produced  whicli  is  spread  ni>nn  muslin  as  previously 
detailed.  It  is  better  to  use  animal  cliarcoal  in  making  tiiis  poultice,  as 
it  has  greater  deodorizing  power  than  the  vegetalde  charcoal.  Thi.s 
poultice  is  used  as  an  application  to  gangrenous  parts,  as  it  possesses 
marked  deodorizing  properties. 

Fermenting  Poultice. — Tliis  poultice  may  he  prepared  l)y  adding  yeast, 
two  tablespoonfnls,  to  a  mixture  of  flaxseed  with  liot  water,  making  a 
thin  poultice  mass,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  i'ev\-  hours  in  a  warm 
place ;  it  rises  and  becomes  light,  and  is  then  spread  upon  muslin  and 
applied  as  required.  A  few  ounces  of  porter  or  a  piece  of  yeast-cake 
mav  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  yeast  in  preparing  this  poultice ; 
charcoal  mav  also  be  added  to  it  to  increase  its  disinfectant  power.  This 
poultice  was  formerly,  and  is  still,  used  as  an  application  to  gangrenous 
parts  to  hasten  their  separation  and  to  diminisii  tlie  odor  arising  from  the 
necrosed  tissues. 

Oatuin,  Poultice. — This  poultice  is  prepared  by  soaking  a  mass  of 
loosely-picked  oakum  in  hot  water,  wringing  it  out,  and  covering  it 
with  a  layer  of  cheese-cloth  or  antiseptic  gauze.  It  is  next  applied  to 
the  part  and  covered  with  oiled  silk  or  rubber  tissue,  and  held  in  place 
by  a  bandage;  it  has  a  large  cai)acity  fir  the  absorption  of  discharges. 
It  may  be  wrung  out  in  a  warm  liicidoride  or  carbolic  solution,  and  thus 
form  an  antiseptic  poultice. 

Hot  Fomentations. — Hot  fomentations  are  employed  to  keep  up  the 
vitality  of  parts  which  have  been  subjected  to  injury,  as  seen  in  severe 
contusions  or  lacerations  resulting  from  railway  or  machinery  accidents  ; 
also  to  combat  inflammatory  action.  Flannel  cloths,  several  layers  in 
thickness,  or  surgical  lint,  sliould  l)c  soaked  in  water  having  a  tempera- 
ture of  120°  F. ;  these  are  wrung  out  and  placed  over  the  part  and  covered 
with  M'axed  paper  or  rubber  tissue  ;  a  second  cloth  should  be  placed  in 
hot  water,  ready  to  apply  as  soon  as  the  first-apjilied  cloth  begins  to 
cool,  and  so  by  continuously  reapplying  them  the  part  is  kept  constantly 
covered  l)y  a  hot  dressing.  The  use  of  these  hot  fomentations  may  in 
many  cases  have  to  be  continued  for  hours  before  the  desired  result  is 
obtained.  Hot  compjresses  applied  in  this  manner  are  frequently  em- 
])lovcd  in  treating  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  eye,  and  are  also  of 
the  greatest  service  in  keeping  up  tiie  vitality  of  parts  which  have  been 
sul)jected  to  severe  injury  interfering  with  tlieir  blood-supply.  The 
writer  has  fretpiently  seen  contused  limbs,  which  were  cold  and  seemed 
to  be  doomed  to  gangrene  by  reason  of  tlieir  diminished  blood-su])])ly, 
have  their  temperature  and  circulation  restored  by  the  patient  and  per- 
sistent use  of  this  dressing.  After  the  vitality  of  such  a  part  is  restored 
it  should  be  covered  with  cotton  and  a  flannel  bandage  alid  surrounded 
by  hot-water  bags  or  hot-water  cans. 

Irrigation. — This  mav  lie  accom]>lished  by  allowing  tlie  irrigating 
fluid  to  come  directly  in  contact  witli  tlie  wound  or  inflamed  part,  whicli 
is  known  as  immediede  irrigation,  or  by  allowing  the  cold  or  warm  fluid 
to  pass  through  rubber  tubes  which  are  iu  contact  with  or  surround  the 
part ;  the  latter  method  is  known  as  mediate  irrigcdion. 

Immediate  Irrigation. — In  ajiplying  immediate  irrigation  in  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds  or  in  inflammatory  conditions  a  funnel-shaped  can  with 
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■A  stop-cock  at  tlic  bottom,  or  a  bucket,  is  suspended  over  tlic  part  at  a 
distance  of  a  few  inclies  (Fig.  86),  or  a  jar  with  a  skein  of  thread  <ir 

Fig.  86. 


Apparatus  for  continuous  irrigation  (Esmarch). 


lam]>-\vick  arranged  to  act  as  a  siphon  may  be  emjihiyed  (Fig.  87).    The 
can  or  jar  is  hlletl  with  water,  and  this  is  allowed  to  fall,  drop  by  drop, 


Fig.  8". 


Irrigating  apparatus  (Ericliscn). 


n}X)n  the  part  to  be  irrigated,  which  should  lie  placed  upon  a  piece  of 
rubber  sheeting  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  water  to  run  oif  in  a  reeep- 
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tacle,  so  as  to  prevent  the  wetting  of  the  patient's  bed.  Tlie  water 
employed  may  be  either  cold  or  warm,  and  this  is  decided  by  tlu'  indica- 
tions in  special  cases,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  make  use  of  antiseptic  irri- 
gation, the  water  is  impregnated  with  carbolic  acid  or  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, a  1  :  5000  to  1  :  10,000  bichloride  solution,  or  a  1  :  60  carbolic  acid 
solution  is  frecjuently  employed  with  good  results. 

Antiseptic  irrigation  employed  in  this  manner  will  be  found  a  most 
useful  method  in  treating  lacerated  and  contused  wounds  of  the  extremi- 
ties in  which  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  are  impaired,  and  in  such  cases 
warm  water  should  be  preferred  to  cold  water,  the  temperature  being 
from  100°  to  110'^  F.  Under  the  use  of  warm  irrigation  it  is  surprising 
to  see  how  tissues  apparently  devitalized  regain  their  vitality.  The 
absence  of  tension  from  the  non-introduction  of  sutures  or  firm  dressings, 
and  the  warmth  and  moisture  kept  constantly  in  contact  with  the  wound 
by  this  methotl  of  treatment,  are  the  important  factors  in  the  attainment 
of  this  favorable  result. 

3Iediatc  In-igafinv. — In  ajiplying  mediate  irrigation  cold  or  warm 
water  is  passed  through  a  rubber  tube  in  contact  with  the  part.  A 
flexible  tube  of  india-rubber  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  thin  walls, 
and  sixteen  or  twenty  feet  in  length,  is  applied  to  the  limb  like  a  sjiiral 
bandage  or  is  applied  in  a  coil  to  the  head,  breasts,  or  joints,  and  is  iield 
in  ])lace  by  a  few  turns  of  a  liandage  (Fig.  88).     Tlie  end  of  the  tube 
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Mediate  irrigation  (Esmarch). 

is  attached  to  a  reservoir  filled  with  cold  or  warm  water  above  the  level 
of  the  ])atient's  body,  and  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  constantly  through 
the  tube  and  escape  into  a  recejitacle  arranged  to  receive  it. 

Cold-water  Dressings. — These  dressings  are  applied  by  bringing  the 
cold  water  either  directly  in  contact  with  the  part  or  by  apj)lying  it  by 
means  of  a  rubber  bag  or  bladder.  Tb.e  temperature  of  the  water  may 
be  varied  from  cool  water  to  that  of  ice-water. 

These  dressings  are  employed  in  local  inflammatory  conditions :  a 
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favorite  mctliod  is  hv  means  of  cold  coiiijjr('f!se.s-,  wiiich  arc  iiiado  of  a  few 
layers  of  surgical  lint  (li])pcd  in  water  of  tiie  desired  temperature  and 
a])plied  to  the  part ;  they  are  renewed  as  soon  as  they  become  warm. 
When  it  is  desired  to  have  the  compresses  very  cold,  they  may  be  laid 
upon  a  block  of  ice  or  in  a  basin  of  broken  ice.  To  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults from  their  employment  they  sliould  be  renewed  at  very  short 
intervals. 

Ice-bag. — A  very  convenient  method  (>i'a]>])lyinii'  cohl  without  moist- 
ure is  by  the  use  of  tlic  ice-bag.  Tliis  is  cither  a  rul)ber  l)ag  or  a  bladder 
which  is  tilled  with  broken  ice  antl  applied  to  the  part.  In  using  the 
ice-bag  it  is  better  to  cover  the  part  tirst  with  a  towel  or  a  few  layers  of 
lint  or  muslin,  which  prevents  the  surface  from  becoming  wet  by  absorb- 
ing the  moisture  which  condenses  upon  the  surface  of  the  liag  or  liladdcr, 
and  thus  renders  the  dressing  more  comforta])le  to  the  patient.  Tlie  ice- 
bag  is  often  employed  as  an  ap]ilication  to  the  liead  in  intlammatorv  con- 
ditions of  tlie  Ijrain  or  nicinliranes,  and  is  also  used  upon  the  surface  of 
the  bodv  to  control  internal  hemorrhage. 

COUXTEE-I  r!I!  ITATK  )N. 

Counter-irritants  are  substances  employed  to  excite  external  iri-ita- 
tion,  and  the  extent  of  their  action  varies  according  to  the  materials 
used  and  duration  of  its  application  :  sui)erficial  redness  or  complete 
destruction  of  the  vitality  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied  may 
result.  The  use  of  counter-irritants  under  favoraltle  circumstances  is 
found  to  have  a  decided  elfect  in  moditying  morl)id  processes,  and  thev 
are  widely  employed  as  local  revnlsants  in  cases  of  congestion  or  inflam- 
mation, and  in  cases  of  collapse  for  their  stimulating  effect. 

Rubefacients. — These  agents,  by  reason  of  their  irritating  properties 
when  applied  to  the  skin,  produce  intense  redness  and  congestion. 

Hot  Wafer. — When  it  is  desired  to  make  a  quick  impression  on  the 
skin,  the  application  of  nuislin  or  flannel  cloths  wrung  out  in  hot  water 
and  renewed  as  rapidly  as  they  become  cool  will  soon  produce  a  super- 
ficial redness  of  the  integuments. 

i^pirits  of  Turpentine. — This  drug,  applied  to  the  skin,  is  a  very 
active  counter-irritant ;  it  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin 
until  redness  results.  When  used  u])on  ]iatients  whose  skin  is  very 
delicate,  its  action  may  be  modified  by  mixing  it  with  equal  parts  of 
olive  oil  before  ajtplying  it ;  this  will  be  found  a  useful  precaution  in 
applying  it  as  a  rubefacient  to  the  tender  skins  of  young  children. 
When  redness  of  the  skin  has  resulted  from  the  application,  the  skin 
should  be  wiped  dry  by  means  of  a  soft  towel  or  absorbent  cotton  to 
remove  from  the  surface  any  turpentine,  M'liich  by  its  continued  contact 
may  cause  vesication. 

Tttrpentine  Stupe. — Turpentine  is  often  t'mployed  as  a  rubefiicicnt  by 
sprinkling  sjiirits  of  tur])entinc  over  flannel  which  has  been  wrung  out 
of  boiling  water  or  by  dipping  hot  flannel  in  warm  spirits  of  turpentine ; 
prepared  in  either  way,  the  stupe  should  be  squeezed  as  dry  as  possible 
to  remove  the  excess  of  turpentine  before  being  ajijilicd  to  the  surface  of 
the  body.  A  turpentine  stujjc  may  cause  vesication  if  allowed  to  remain 
for  too  long  a  time  in  contact  Mith  the  skin  ;  its  application  for  from  five 
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to  ten  minutes  will  usually  produce  the  desired  eifeet ;  it  should  be 
removed  after  this  time,  and  can  bo  reapplied  if  desired,  if  tlie  patient 
complains  of  severe  burning  of  the  skin  after  the  use  of  turpentine,  the 
painful  surface  should  be  freely  smeared  with  vaseline,  which  will  relieve 
this  uncond'ortable  symptom. 

Chloi-dform. — A  few  drops  of  chloroform  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  body  l)v  means  of  a  piece  of  lint,  muslin,  or  Hannel,  and  covered  l)y 
oiled  silk  or  rubber  tissue,  will  excite  a  rapid  rubefacient  etfect. 

Mustard. — Gi'ound  mustard  or  mustard  flour,  pi'eparcd  from  either 
Sinapis  alba  or  Sinajtis  n!r/ra,  is  one  of  the  most  connnonly-nsed  sub- 
stances to  produce  rubefacient  action.  It  is  jicnerally  em|)loyed  in  the 
form  of  the  iiinstanl  ji/astcr  or  Kiiidjiixin,  whicii  is  prepared  l)y  mixing 
equal  })arts  of  mustard  tlour  with  wheat  flour  or  flaxseed  meal,  and  adding 
enough  warm  water  to  make  a  thick  paste.  Tliis  is  spread  upon  a  piece 
of  old  nuislin,  and  the  surface  of  the  paste  should  be  covered  with  some 
thin  material,  such  as  gauze,  to  prevent  the  paste  from  adhering  to  the 
skin.  In  making  a  nnistard  plaster  for  application  to  the  tender  skin 
of  a  child  one  ])art  of  mustard  flour  should  l)e  mixed  with  thi-ee  parts  of 
wheat  flour  or  flaxseed  meal.  A  nnistard  plaster  or  sinapism  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  skin  for  a  period  varying  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  the  time  being  governed  by  the  sensations  of 
the  patient ;  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain  longer,  it  may  cause  vesication, 
Mhich  is  to  be  avoided,  as  idcers  produced  by  nnistard  are  very  painful 
and  extremely  slow  in  healing.  After  removing  a  sinapism  the  irritated 
surface  of  tiie  skin  should  be  dressed  with  a  piece  of  muslin  or  lint 
spread  with  vaseline,  boric  acid,  or  oxide-of-zinc  ointment. 

Mustard  Foot-bath. — To  excite  a  rapid  rubefacient  action  a  mustard 
fi5ot-bath  is  often  employed  :  it  is  prepared  by  adding  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  mustard  flour  to  a  bucket  or  foot-tub  of  water  at  a  temperature  of 
100°  to  110°  F. ;  in  this  the  patient  is  allowed  to  soak  his  feet  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Mustard  Papers. — ( 'harta  Sinapis,  which  can  be  obtained  in  the  shops 
ready  for  use,  are  a  convenient  means  of  obtaining  the  rubefacient  action 
of  mustard.  They  are  dipped  in  warm  water,  and,  as  they  are  generally 
very  strong,  it  is  well  to  place  a  piece  of  musHu  between  the  plaster  and 
the  skin  before  applying  it  to  the  surface. 

Capsicum  or  C'ai/cnnc  pepper  is  also  employed  as  a  rubefacient,  but  it 
is  generally  used  in  conjunction  with  spices,  forming  the  well-known 
spice  plaster,  which  is  j)repared  by  taking  equal  parts  of  ground  ginger, 
cloves,  cinnamon,  and  allspice,  and  adding  to  them  one-fourth  part  of 
Cayenne  jiejiper  ;  these  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  enclosed  in  a  flannel 
bag,  an<l  evenly  distributed  ;  a  few  stitches  siionld  be  passed  through  the 
bag  at  different  points  to  jjrevent  the  powder  from  shifting  its  position  ; 
before  applying  it  one  side  of  the  bag  should  be  wet  with  warm  whiskey 
or  alcohol.  Vapsicine  plasters  are  also  employed  to  obtain  the  lubefacient 
effect  of  Cayenne  pejjper. 

AfpM  (nnmonice  may  also  be  employed  for  its  nibefacieut  action.  A 
piece  of  lint  saturated  with  the  stronger  water  of  ammonia,  placed  upon 
the  skin  and  covered  with  waxed  ])aper,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  one 
or  two  minutes,  will  ])roduce  a  marked  rubef  icient  efl'ect. 

Paquelin's  Cautery. — By  rapiilly  stroking  the  surface  of  the  skin  with 
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tho  point  or  hnttoii  of  Pa(|iiolin's  caiiterv  at  a  l)la<'k  licat  a  marked 
foiintcr-irritaiit   action   may   be  ])r(Kinc('(I. 

Caution  siioiild  be  exercised  in  ajiplying'  t'ounter-irritation  to  patients 
who  are  comatose  or  under  the  intiuenee  of  a  narcotic,  for  here  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  ])atient  cannot  be  used  as  a  guide  to  theii-  removal,  and  tiic 
too  long-continued  application  when  the  vitality  of  the  patient  is  impiiired 
may  result  in  serious  consequences. 

Vesicants. — AA'hen  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  more  permanent  counter- 
irritant  etfect  tlian  that  produced  by  rul)efacients,  sul)stancesare  employed 
wiiicii  l)y  their  action  on  the  skin  cause  an  effusion  of  serum,  or  of  serum 
and  lymph,  beneath  the  cuticle,  thus  giving  rise  to  vesicles  or  blisters ; 
they  are  Ivuown  as  vesicants. 

.  The  substance  most  commonly  employed  to  ])roduce  vesication  is 
eanthurifi,  or  Spanish  fly,  and  the  preparation  commonly  used  is  Veralnm 
Cindliaridix,  which  is  used  in  the  form  of  tlie  Hy  blister.  This  is  prepared 
by  spreading  the  cerate  ujxjn  adhesive  jilaster,  leaving  a  margin  half  an 
inch  in  width,  which  adheres  to  the  skin  and  holds  the  plaster  in  posi- 
tion. The  time  usually  required  for  a  fly  l)lister  to  produce  vesication 
is  from  four  to  six  hours  ;  it  sliould  tlien  be  removed  and  the  surface 
should  be  covered  witli  a  flaxseed-meal  poultice  i)r  with  a  warm-water 
dressing.  When  the  blister  or  vesicle  is  well  developetl,  it  may  lie 
punctured  at  its  most  dependent  part  to  allow  the  serum  to  escape,  and 
it  should  be  dressed  with  vaseline  or  boric  ointment.  If  for  any  reason 
it  is  desired  to  keep  up  continued  irritation  after  allowing  the  .serum  to 
escape,  the  cuticle  shoidd  be  cut  away  and  the  raw  surface  should  be 
dres.sed  with  some  stimulating  material,  such  as  the  compound  resin 
cerate. 

Canfharidal  collodion  may  also  be  employed  to  prt)duce  vesication  ; 
it  is  applied  by  painting  several  layers  upon  the  skin  with  a  brush  over 
the  part  upon  which  the  blister  is  to  be  produced.  It  is  a  convenient 
preparation  to  use  M'hen  the  patient  would  disturb  the  ordinary  blister, 
as  in  tlie  case  of  a  child  or  an  insane  patient,  or  where  the  surface  is  so 
irregular  tliat  tiie  ordinary  blister  cannot  be  well  ajiplied.  The  after- 
treatment  of  blisters  produced  by  the  use  of  the  collodion  is  similar  to 
that  previously  described. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  inflammation  it  is  often  better  to  employ 
a  number  of  small  blisters  at  intervals  than  one  large  blister  producing 
an  extensive  vesication  of  the  surface.  Care  should  be  observed  in  using 
blisters  upon  the  tender  skins  of  children  ;  if  employed,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  tlie  skin  for  a  short  time  only.  They 
are  contraindicated  in  patients  whose  vitality  is  depressed  by  adynamic 
diseases  and  in  aged  jiersons. 

A  com))lication  A\liicli  sometimes  arises  from  the  use  of  cantharidal 
preparations  is  .s^/-fl»^»r(/,  which  is  shown  by  frequent  and  jtainful  micturi- 
tion, till'  urine  often  containing  blood.  This  accident  should  be  treated  by 
the  use  of  opium  and  l)elladonna  by  suppository,  demulcent  drinks,  and 
warm  sitz-baths,  and  l)y  leeches  to  the  perineum  if  the  symptoms  are 
very  severe. 

To  avoid  the  de\'eloiiment  of  strangury  small  blisters  should  be 
emjiloyed,  they  should  not  be  allo\\ed  to  remain  too  long  in  contact 
with  the  surface,  and  cantharidal  preparations  should  not  be  employed 
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in  cases  where  renal  or  vesical  irritation  has  existed  or  is  present. 
Strang-urv  may  lie  also  avoided  by  incorporating  opium  and  camphor 
with  the  cantliaridal   cerate. 

Aqua  ammonia:  fortior  and  chloroform  may  be  employed  to  produce 
rapid  vesication,  a  few  drops  being  jilaced  upon  the  surface  of  the  body 
and  covered  by  an  inverted  watch-glass  for  a  few  minutes,  or  lint  satu- 
rated with  atjua  ammonia  or  chloroform  may  be  placed  upon  the  skin 
and  covered  with  waxed  pajjer  or  oiled  silk.  Either  of  these  agents 
ap])lied  in  this  manner  and  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  skin 
for  tifteen  minutes  will  produce  marked  vesication.  The  blisters  result- 
ing from  these  agents  are  painful,  and  they  are  only  to  be  used  where 
rapid   result  is  desired. 

Nitrate  of  xi/rcr,  in  a  strong  solution  or  in  tiie  f(irm  of  the  solid  stick, 
may  be  applied  to  tlie  surface  of  the  skin  to  ]>roduce  a  counter-irritant 
effect.  Xitratc  of  silver,  apjilied  by  drawing  the  moist  stick  across  the 
skin  of  the  scrotum  at  a  number  of  points,  was  formerly  a  popular  treat- 
ment for  acute  epididymitis. 

Acupuncture. — In    this    method    of  counter-irritation    needles   are 
thrust  dee])ly   into   the  subcutaneous    tissues.     The    needles   employed 
for  this  purpose  should  be  of  steel,  from  two  to  four 
inches  in  lengtii,  strong,   iiighly   polislied,   and   sharp-  Fig.  89. 

pointed,  and  sliould  have  round  metallic  heads  or  be 
fixed  in  handles  (Fig.  89).  They  should  be  rendered 
perfectly  ascjitic  by  being  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few 
minutes  in  boiling  water  or  in  a  carbolized  solution.  In 
])erforming  the  operation  of  acupuncture  localities  con- 
taining important  organs,  large  blood-vessels,  nerves, 
the  joints,  and  viscera  should  be  avoided.  Wlien  intro- 
duced, the  needles  should  be  passed  through  the  skin 
with  a  rotary  motion,  the  skin  being  rendered  tense  be- 
tween the  tlunnb  and  fingers,  and  thrust  into  the  deej)- 
seated  structures.  Tliey  are  allowed  to  remain  in  posi- 
tion tor  a  few  minutes,  and  are  then  withdrawn,  the 
skin  being  supported  by  tiie  thumb  and  fingers.  Acu- 
puncture has  been  found  of  service  in  deep-seated  neur- 
algias, obstinate  rheiuiiatic  affections,  and  sciatica. 

Issues. — Issues  are  ulcers  made  intentionally  by  the 
application  of  caustics,  the  moxa,  or  the  knife.  They  Acupuncture  needles. 
are  not  nuicli  employed  at  the  present  time,  but  were 
formerly  a  jiopular  means  of  causing  long-continued  counter-irritation. 
In  making  an  issue  a  region  was  selected  where  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
ti.ssue  was  abundant  and  which  was  free  from  large  blood-vessels  and 
nerves,  and  not  near  the  joints.  The  plan  usually  adopted  was  to  apjjly 
over  the  surface  of  the  skin  a  piece  of  adhesive  pln-ter  pcrfiu-ated  in  the 
centre.  A  small  piece  of  caustic  potash  or  Vienna  caustic,  mixed  with 
water  to  make  it  a  paste,  was  })laced  in  the  hole  in  the  adhesive  plaster 
and  held  in  position  by  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster.  In  one  or  two  hours 
tiie  plaster  should  be  removed,  and  the  parts  should  be  washed  with 
dilute  acid  to  prevent  further  action  of  the  caustic ;  a  poultice  of  flax- 
seed should  next  be  a])]>lied  to  Jiasten  tlie  separation  of  tiie  slougli.  The 
ulcer  remaining  after  the  removal  of  the  slough  was  kept  from  healing 
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by  introducing  into  it  ii  small   wootlcn    ball    known  as   an  issue  pea, 
or  a  o'lass  bead  or  iM^bblc,  licld  in   ulacc  bv  a  compress  and 

<(^^  The  knife  was  also  employed  to  estal)lisli  an   issne,  a  ei-n- 

I  eial  incision  being  made  between   the  skin    and  eellnlar   tis- 

snes  into  the  deep  tissues  ;  the  objection  to  tlic  use  of  the 
knife  in  forming  an  issue  was  the  diftieulty  in  preventing 
the  wound   from   healing. 

Tin'  mo.ra  was  ibrmerly  used  to  make  an  issue  :  it  consisted 
of  a  .small  mass  of  some  combnstil)le  material,  such  as  ])nnk, 
cotton,  or  lint,  rolled  into  pyramidal  shape,  which  was  ])laced 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body  and  ignited  so  as  to  produce  an 
eschar  upon  the  skin.  To  facilitate  the  application  of  the 
nioxa  an  instrument  called  the  porte-moxa  \vas  employed 
(Fig.  90).  The  treatment  of  the  eseliar  resulting  from  the 
moxa  is  the  same  as  that  resulting  from  the  use  of  caustic 
potash. 

The  Seton. — A  seton  is  a  subcutaneous  sinus  or  an  issue  with  two 
openings  upon  the   surface,  which   is   prevented  from  healing  by   the 

Fig.  91. 
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introduction  of  a  foreign  body.  It  is  established  by  introducing  a  few 
strands  of  silk,  a  narrow  strip  of  linen,  or  a  nil)l)er  ligature  by  means 
of  a  seton  needle  (Fig.  91).     The  seton  needle  should  be  passed  deeply 
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Method  of  forrams  a  seton. 

care  being  taken  to  avoid  imjwrtant  veins  and 


into  the  superficial  fascia 
nerves. 

A  seton  may  also  be  established  by  pinching  uj)  a  fold  of  skin  and 
transfixing  its  base  with  a  narrow,  sharp-pointed  bistoury  (Fig.  92), 
and  passing  through  the  wound  thus  made  an  eyed  probe  armed  M'ith  a 
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few  strands  of  silk,  a  strip  of  muslin,  or  an  elastic  ligature ;  the  probe 
is  then  removed  and  the  ends  are  loosely  tied  together.  At  each  change 
of  the  dressing  the  strip  or  seton  should  he  made  to  change  its  position 
bv  drawing  it  forward  or  backward,  and  it  may  be  smeared  with  some 
stimulating  ointment,  which  can  thus  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
granulating  surface  of  the  sinus. 

Actual  Cautery. — This  method  of  counter-irritation  is  accomplished 
bv  bringing  in  contact  with  the  skin  some  metallic  substance  brought  to 
a  red  heat.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  coun- 
ter-irritation and  revulsion  ;  it  is  rapid  in  its  action,  and  is  not  more 
painful  than  some  of  the  slower  methods.  The  cauteries  generally  em- 
plovcd  are  made  of  iron,  fixed  in  handles  of  wood  or  other  non-conduct- 
ing" material,  and  have  their  extremities  fashioned  in  a  variety  of  shapes 
(Fig.  9."5).     The  cautery-irons  are  heated  by  placing  their  extremities 

Fig.  93. 


Cautery-irons. 

in  an  ordinary  fire  or  by  holding  them  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp 
until  they  are  heated  to  the  dcsii-ed  point,  either  to  a  bright  or  dull-red 
heat.  They  are  then  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  at  one  poiut,  or 
drawn  over  the  skin  in  lines  either  parallel  to  or  cro.ssing  one  another. 
The  intense  burning  which  follows  the  use  of  the  cautery  may  be  allayed 
by  placing  upon  the  cautery-marks  compresses  wrung  out  in  ice-water  or 
saturated  with  e(pial  parts  of  lime-water  and  sweet  oil. 

When  the  ordinary  cautery-irons  are  not  at  hand,  a  steel  knitting- 
needle  or  iron  poker  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  or  in  a  fire  may 
be  employed  with  ec|ually  satisfl^ctory  results.  .Where  the  cautery-iron 
is  held  in  contact  with  the  surface  for  some  time  to  make  a  deep  burn, 
the  pain  of  its  application  may  l)e  allayed  by  ])lacing  a  mixture  of  salt 
and  cracked  ice  upon  the  s])ot  to  be  cauterized  tor  a  few  minutes  imme- 
diately before  its  apjilicnitiou.  The  cautery-iron  should  not  be  placed  over 
the  skin  covering  salient  ]Mrts  of  the  skeleton  or  over  impoi'tant  organs. 

Actual  cautery,  in  addition  to  its  use  in  jjroducing  counter-irritation 
and  revulsion,  is  often  employed  to  control  hemorrhage  and  to  destroy 
morljid  growths. 

Paquelin's  Thermo-cautery. — The  ajtparatus  of  Paquelin  consti- 
tutes a  very  convenient  and  efficient  means  of  using  a  thermo-cautery  : 
it  utilizes  the  property  of  heated  ]ilatinum-sponge  to  become  incandes- 
cent when  ex]iosed  to  the  action  of  the  vapor  of  benzole  or  rhigolene 
(Fig.  94).  The  cautery  is  prepared  for  u.<e  by  attaching  the  ginn  tube 
to  the  receiver  containing  benzole,  and  heating  the  platinum  knife  or 
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licli  is  attaoliwl  to  the  boiizole  receiver  In-  a  niliher  tiil)e,  in 
of  ail  alcohol  lamp  for  a  few  niinutes,  and  tlicn  |)assino-  tlie 
benzole  throuu'ii    tlie    ]ilatiniiin-sponge,   wliieli   is  enclosed   in 
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the  knife  or  button,  by  compressing  the  rubber  bulb.  The  cautery  points 
may  be  brought  either  to  a  high  degree  of  heat,  or  only  to  a  dull-red 
heat.  This  form  of  cautery  may  be  eni]5loyed  for  the  .same  purposes  as 
that  previously  mentioned  ;  its  great  advantage  consists  in  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  lie  prejiared  for  u.se.  In  this  form  of  cautery  tlie  knife, 
heated  to  a  dull-red  heat,  will  be  found  of  great  service  in  operating 
upon  vascular  tumors,  where  the  use  of  an  ordinary  knife  Mould  be 
accompanied  by  profuse  or  even  dangerous  hemorrhage.  Wounds  made 
bv  the  actual  cautery  are  aseptic  wounds,  and  when  (lusted  with  iodoform 
will  usually  heal  promptly  under  tlie  scab  without  supiniration. 

Bloodletting. 

Bloodletting  is  resorted  to  to  obtain  l)oth  tlie  local  and  general  effects 
following  the  withdrawal  of  blood  from  the  circulation.  Tyocal  depletion 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  some  one  of  the  folhiwing  procedures  :  scar- 
ification, puncturation,  cupping,  and  leeching,  and  general  dejiletion  is 
effected  by  means  of  venesection  or  arteriotomy. 

Scarification. — Scarification  is  accomplished  by  making  small  and 
not  too  deep  incisions  into  an  inflamed  or  congested  part  with  a  shar])- 
nointed  l)istonrv  ;  the  incisions  sliould  l)e  in  ])arallel  lines  an<l  should  be 
made  to  correspond  to  tlie  long  axis  of  the  part,  and  care  sliould  be  taken 
in  making  them  to  avoid  wounding  superficial  nerves  and  veins.  In- 
cisions thus  made  relieve  tension  by  allowing  blood  and  serum  to  escajie 
from  the  engorged  capillaries  of  the  infiltrated  tissue  of  the  part.  Warm 
fomentations  ajiplied  over  the  incisions  will  increase  and  keep  up  the 
flow  of  blood  and  serum.     Scarification  is  employed  with  ad\-antage  in 
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inflammatory  conditions  of  the  skin  and  snbcntaneous  cellular  tissue,  and 
in  acute  inflanuiiatorv  swelling  or  tedenia  of  the  mucous  membrane — for 
instance,  of  the  conjunctiva;  and  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  tonsils, 
tongue,  and  ejiiglottis  it  is  an  esj)eeially  valualjle  procedure. 

Deep  Incisions. — -.i.  nu)diflcation  of  scariticatiou  known  as  deep  in- 
cisions is  practised  by  making  deep  incisions  into  the  inflamed  or  infil- 
trated tissues,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  wounding  of  important  vessels 
and  nerves.  This  jirocedure  is  practised  in  urinary  intiltratiou  to  estab- 
lish drainage  and  relieve  the  tissues  of  tlie  contained  urine  and  to  prevent 
sloughing;  in  threatened  gangrene  and  })hlegmonous  erysipelas  the  same 
procedure  is  adoptetl  to  relieve  tension  by  permitting  the  escape  of  blood  and 
serum,  and  its  emj)]oyment  is  often  followed  l)y  most  satisfactory  results. 

Puncturation.^Puncturation  consists  in  making  punctures,  whicli 
shoidd  not  extend  deeper  than  tlie  subcutaneous  tissue,  into  inflamed 
tissues  with  tlie  j)oint  (if  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury  :  it  is  an  operation 
similar  in  character  to  tliat  just  described,  its  object  being  to  relieve  ten- 
sion and  bring  about  depletion.  It  is  employed  in  cases  similar  to  those 
in  which  scarification  is  indicated,  and  is  resorted  to  in  cases  of  diffuse 
areolar  inflammation  or  erysipelas. 

Cupping-. — Cupping  is  a  convenient  method  (if  accomplishing  local 
depletion  by  inviting  the  blood  from  the  deeper  j)arts  to  the  surface  ol' 
the  skin.  Cupping  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  wet  or  (//■(/  cups.  When 
dry  cups  are  used,  no  blood  is  abstracted  and  the  derivative  action  only 
is  obtained  ;  when  wet  cups  are  employed,  there  is  an  actual  abstraction 
of  blood  or  local  depletion,  as  well  as  the  derivative  action. 

Di-ji  CiijipiDf/. — Dry  cupping  as  ordinarily  ajiplied  consists  in  the  use 
of  small  cup-shaj)e(l  glasses  which  have  a  valve  and  stopcock  at  their 
summit :  the-^e  are  placed  u])(in  the  skin  and  an  air-pump  is  attached, 
and  as  the  air  is  exhausted  in  the  cup  the  congested  integument  is  seen 
to  bulge  into  the  cavity  of  the  cup  (Fig.  95).  When  the  exhaustion 
is  complete  the  stopcock  is  turned  and  the  air-pumj)  is 
removed,  tlie  cup  being  allowed  to  remain  in  position 
for  a  few  miiuites,  and  it  is  then  removed  by  turning  tlie 
stopcock  and  alldwing  tlie  air  again  to  enter  the  cup. 
This  procedure  is  repeated  until  a  sufficient  number  of 
cups  have  been  applied. 

In  cases  of  emergency,  when  the  ordinary  cupping- 
glasses  and  air-])ump  cannot  be  obtained,  a  very  satisfac- 
tory substitute  may  be  obtained  by  taking  an  ordinary 
glass  and  burning  in  it  a  little  mil  of  pajier  or  a  small 
piece  of  lint  or  paper  wet  with  alcohol,  and  before  the 
flame  is  extinguished  rapidly  inverting  it  upon  the  skin, 
or  the  air  may  lie  exhausted  by  the  introduction  into  the 
cup,  for  a  moment  or  two,  of  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamj). 
Applied  in  tiiis  manner,  cups  will  draw  as  well  as  when 
the  more  complicated  apparatus  is  used,  and  when  tliey 
are  removed  it  is  only  necessary  to  press  the  finger  on  the 
skin  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cup  until  air  enters,  when  it 
will  fill  off. 

Although  dry  cups  do  not  remove  l)l(iod,  there  is  often 
an  escape  of  blood  fnjm  the  cajiillaries  into  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue. 


Fi(i.  95. 
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as  is  evidenced  hy  the  eceiiyiiiosis  which  fre(|ucntiy  renuiins  at  the  seat 
of  the  ciip-niarks  for  some  days.  Dry  ciii)s,  as  previously  stated,  are 
(■ni|)loycd  for  tlieir  deiiyative  action  in  cases  in  whieii  depletion  is  not 
intUcated. 

Wet  Cujyping. — Wet  cups  are  resorted  to  when  the  abstraction  of  tiie 
blood  as  well  as  the  derivative  action  is  desired,  and  here  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  scarificator  as  well  as  the  cups  and  air-pump. 

Ijefore  ap]>lying  wet  cujis  tlie  skin  should  be  carefully  washed  with  a 

carbolic  solution,  and  the  scarificator  (Fig.  9(5)  should  also  l)c  dipped  in 

the  same  solution.     A  cup  is  first  aji])lied  to  pro- 

FiG.  96.  duce  superficial  congestion  of  the  skin ;    this  is 

removed  and  the  scarificator  is  a])plied,  and  the 

skin  is  cut  by  springing  the  blades,  and  the  cups 

are  immediately  ap]>lied  and  exhausted  ;  and  tliey 

are  kept  in  place  as  long  as  blood  continues  to  flow. 

When  the  vacuum  is  exhausted  and  blood  ceases 

to  flow,  they  should  be  removed  and  emptied,  and 

can  be  rcapjilied  if  it  is  desirable  to  remove  more 

blood.      A  sharp-pointed  bistoury  which  has  been 

sterilized  may  be  employed  to  make  a  few  incisions 

scarjiieator.  iuto  the  skin  instead  of  the  scarificator,  and  the 

improvised  cu^Js  may  be  employed  if  the  ordinary 

cupping  apparatus  cannot  be  obtained.     After  the  removal  of  wet  cu]>s 

the  skin  should  be  washed  carefully  with  bichloride  or  carbolic  solution, 

and  an  antiseptic  dressing  should  be  applied  and  held  in  place  by  a  roller 

bandage. 

Leeching. — Two  varieties  of  leeches  are  used  in  the  abstraction  of 
blood  by  leeching — the  Amei-ican  leech,  which  draws  about  a  teaspoonful 
of  blood,  and  the  /Swedish  leech,  which  draws  three  or  four  teaspoonfuls. 
Before  ap])lying  leeches  the  skin  should  be  carefully  washed,  and  the 
leech  should  be  ])laced  uj)on  the  ])art  from  which  the  blood  is  to  be  drawn, 
and  confined  to  this  place  l)y  inverting  a  tumbler  or  glass  jar  over  him  ; 
if  he  does  not  bite  or  take  hold,  a  little  milk  or  blood  should  be  smeared 
upon  the  surface,  which  will  genei-all}'  secure  the  desired  result.  As  soon 
as  the  leech  has  ceased  to  draw  blood  he  is  a])t  to  let  go  his  hold  and  fall 
off;  if,  however,  it  is  desired  to  remove  leeches,  they  may  be  made  to  let 
go  their  hold  by  sprinkling  them  ^^•ith  a  little  salt.  After  the  remo\al 
of  leeches,  bleeding  from  the  bites  may  l)c  encouraged  by  the  apjilication 
of  wai'ni  fomentations.  Leech-bites  should  be  washed  with  a  l)ichloridc 
or  carbolic  solution,  and  a  compi'ess  of  bichloride  or  iodofl)rm  gauze 
should  be  placed  over  them  and  secured  by  a  bandage.  It  occasionally 
hapjiens  tliat  free  l)lceding  continues  from  the  leech-bite  after  the  remownl 
of  the  leech  ;  in  this  event,  if  a  compress  does  not  control  the  hemor- 
rhage, the  bleeding  points  should  be  touched  with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of 
silver  or  with  the  point  of  a  st(>el  knitting-needle  heated  to  a  dull-red 
heat;  and  if  this  fails  to  control  the  bleeding  a  delicate  hare-lip  pin 
should  be  passed  through  the  skin  under  the  bite,  and  a  twisted  suture 
.should  be  thrown  around  this ;  the  wound  should  then  be  washed  and 
di'essed  as  previously  described. 

In  applying  leeches  in  or  near  mucous  cavities  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  they  do  not  escape  into  the  cavities  and  pass  out  of  reach. 
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Fig.  97. 


Leeches  .■should    not   l)e  employed    directly   ovci-  inflamed  tissues,   but 

should  l)e  applied  to  the  parts  surrounding  them  ;  they  should 

not   he  allowed   to  take   hokl   directly  over  a   superficial 

artery,  vein,  or  nerve ;  and  should  never  be  applied  to 

a  part  where  there  is  delicate  skin  and  a  large  amount 

of  loose  cellular  tissue,  as  in  the    eyelid  or  scrotum,  as 

unsightly  ecchynioses  will    result  which  will    persist  for 

some  time.     Leeches  should  not  be  used  a  second  time. 

Mechanical  Leech. — A  mechanical  leech  consists  of 
a  scarificator,  cup,  and  exhausting  syringe  or  air-pump 
(Fig.  97).  In  using  this  apparatus,  after  the  scarificator 
lias  been  used  the  jiiston  of  the  exiiausting  instrument 
should  be  drawn  out  slowly,  which  secures  a  better  How 
of  l)lood  tlian  if  a  sudden   vacuum  is  made. 

The  mechanical  leech  may  be  employed  when  the 
natural  leech  cannot  be  obtained,  but  posses.ses  no  advan- 
tage over  the  latter,  and  is  apt  to  get  out  of  order  if  not 
in  constant  use. 

Venesection. — Vene.<ection  consists  in  the  division  or 
opening  of  a  vein,  and  is  the  ordinary  operation  by 
which  general  depletion  or  bleeding  is  accomplisiied. 
Venesection  at  the  liend  of  the  elbow  is  the  operation 
which  is  now  usually  resorted  to  for  general  bloodletting  ; 
the  vein  selected  is  the  median  cephalic,  which  is  farther  from  the  line 
of  the  brachial  artery  than  the  median  basilic  vein  (Fig.  98). 


Fig.  98. 


Venesection  (Heath). 

To  perform  venesection  the  surgeon  requires  a  bistoury  or  lancet — 
the  spring  lancet  Mas  formerly  much  used,  but  it  is  not  employed  at  the 
present  time — several  bandages,  a  small  antiseptic  dressing,  and  a  basin 
to  receive  the  blood.  The  jiatient's  arm  should  be  carefully  cleansed, 
washed  with  a  bichloride  solution,  and  a  few  turns  of  a  roller  bandage 
should  lie  placed  around  the  miildle  of  the  arm,  being  applied  tightly 
enough  to  obstruct  the  venous  circulation  and  make  the  veins  below  be- 
come prominent,  l)ut  not  to  obstruct  the  arterial  circulation.  The  patient 
at  the  same  time  should  be  instructed  to  grasp  a  stick  or  a  roller  bandage 
and  work  his  finger  upon  it.  The  surgeon  should  next  as.sure  himself 
that  there  is  no  abnormal  artery  beneath  the  skin,  and  having  selected  the 
vein,  the  median  ceplialic  by  preference,  he  steadies  the  vein  with  his 
thumb  and  passes  the  point  of  the  bistoury  or  lancet  beneath  and  cuts 
quickly    outward,    making    a  free    skin    opening.     The    blood    usually 
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escapes  freely,  and  the  amount  witlidrawn  is  regulated  by  tlu'  condition 
of  the  pnlse  and  a])|)earanoe  of  the  patient.  For  this  reason  it  is  better 
to  have  the  patient  sittinj;'  uj)  or  semi-reclining  when  venesi'ction  is  per- 
formed, as  the  surgeon  can  judge  better  as  to  the  constitutional  effects 
of  the  loss  of  blood  while  the  patient  is  in  this  position.  When  a  suf- 
tieient  quantity  of  blood  has  been  removed,  the  thumb  is  placed  over 
the  wounded  vein  and  tiie  bandage  is  removed  from  the  arm  above. 
The  wound  is  next  wasiied  with  a  bichloride  solution,  and  a  compress 
of  antiseptic  gauze  is  aj)pli('d  over  it  and  Jield  in  position  by  a  bandage, 
which  sliould  be  so  ap[)iied  as  to  envelo]>  the  arm  from  the  fingers  to 
the  axilla.  The  dressing  need  not  be  disturbed  for  five  or  six  days,  at 
which  time  the  wound  is  usually  found  to  be  healed. 

The  brachial  arter'y  has  been  wounded  in  perff)rniing  venesection  at 
the  bend  of  the  elbow,  but  if  care  is  taken  this  accident  should  not 
occur. 

Venesection  has  l)een  practised  on  the  cvtcnuil  jnyndir  irln  when, 
from  the  excess  of  fat  or  in  the  case  of  children,  the  veins  at  the  bend 
of  the  elbow  cannot  be  easily  found.  The  vein  is  rendered  prominent 
by  placing  the  thumb  or  a  pad  over  the  vein  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
stemo-eleido-niastoid  muscle  just  above  the  clavicle.  The  vein  is  next 
opened  over  this  muscle  by  an  incision  parallel  to  its  fibres.  After 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  has  escaped  the  wound  is  washed  with 
an  antiseptic  solution,  and  closed  by  a  compress  of  antiseptic  gauze  held 
in  position  by  a  bandage  carried  around  the  neck. 

The  internal  sa-phena  vein  has  also  been  selected  for  venesection,  and 
hei'e  care  should  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  accompanying  nerve,  which 
lies  directly  behind  the  vein. 

Arteriotomy. — This  operation  is  now  scarcely  ever  performetl,  but 
if  done  the  vessel  generally  selected  is  the  anterior  branch  of  the  tem- 
poral artery,  which  is  opened  by  a  transverse  incision  \\\i\\  a  bistoury. 
After  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  has  escaped  the  wound  is  inspected, 
and  if  the  vessel  is  not  comjiletely  divided  its  division  is  completed,  and 
the  ends  of  the  vessel  secured  with  catgut  ligatures  and  the  wound 
douched  with  an  antise])tic  solution.  A  gauze  comjn'ess  should  be 
applied  and  held  in  position  by  a  firmly-applied  bandage. 

Transfusion  op  Blood. 

Transfusion  of  blood  may  be  emjiloyed  to  introduce  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  blood  into  the  circulation  of  a  patient  mIio  has  sufi'ered  from 
profuse  hemorrhage.  There  are  two  methods  by  which  transfusion  may 
be  effected  :  the  direct,  by  which  the  blood  is  conveyed  directly  and 
without  exposure  to  the  air  from  the  blood-vessel  of  one  person  to  that 
of  another,  and  the  indirect,  in  which  the  blood  is  drawn  from  the  vein 
of  one  person  and  is  then  injected  into  the  vein  of  another,  being  first 
deprived  of  its  fibrin  before  being  injected. 

Direct  Transfusion  of  Blood. — This  is  best  accomplished  ])y  using 
Aveling's  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a  ruliber  tube  about  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  with  a  small  rubber  bulb  in  the  centre,  having  metallic 
extremities  provided  with  sto])eocks,  and  two  bevel-pointed  metallic 
canulse,  to  be  used  to  connect  the  tube  with  the  blood-vessels.     In  per- 
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forming  the  operation  of  direct  transfusion  the  bulh  and  tube  are  first 
placed  in  a  t;hallo\v  hasin  containing-  warm  normal  saline  solution  (0.7 
per  cent.),  and  the  bulb  and  tube  are  filled  with  this  solution  to  dis- 
place any  air  which  they  contain.  The  person  supplying  the  blood 
places  his  arm  near  the  arm  of  the  patient,  and  the  operator  exposes 
a  prominent  vein  of  the  patient's  arm  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  and 
opens  it,  and  inserts  into  it  one  of  the  canuhe  filled  with  saline  solution, 
with  the  point  direi^ted  toward  the  body,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
assistant  should  introduce  the  other  canula  into  a  vein  at  the  bend  of 
the  elbow  of  the  person  who  supplies  the  blood.  The  canuke  are  held 
in  position  by  assistants,  and  the  tube  is  quickly  connected  with  them, 
the  stopcock  "being  closed  before  it  is  taken  out  t)f  the  saline  solution, 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air ;  then  upon  opening  the  stopcocks 
a  direct  connection  is  established  between  the  circulation  of  the  patient 
and  that  of  the  person  who  sui)plies  the  blood  (Fig.  99). 


Apparatus  for  the  direct  transfusion  of  blood. 

The  introduction  of  the  contents  of  the  bulb  into  the  vein  of  the  patient 
is  effected  bv  the  operator  slowly  compressing  the  bulb  with  one  hand,  while 
he  keeps  the  tube  closed  on  the  side  of  the  donor  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  other  hand.  By  relaxing  the  pressure  on  the  donor's  side 
of  the  bulb,  and  closing  it  on  the  patient's  side,  blood  will  flow  from  the 
donor  into  the  bull)  as  it  slowly  expands,  and  when  filled  the  conmuini- 
cation  with  the  patient's  circulation  is  again  made,  and  the  manipulation 
is  repeated  until  a  sufficient  fpiantity  of  blood  has  been  introduced,  as 
indicated  bv  the  condition  of  the  patient's  pulse.  The  (juantity  of 
blood  or  saline. solution  introduced  can  be  calculated  by  remembering 
that  at  each  emjttving  of  the  bull)  two  drachms  of  fluid  are  introduced 
into  the  circulation.  When  a  sutticient  quantity  has  been  introduced 
the  canulfe  are  removed  and  the  wounds  are  dressed  as  ordinary  venesec- 
tion-wounds. 

Indirect  Transfusion  of  Blood. — Indirect  transfusion  of  blood  is 
accomplished  by  withdrawing  from  the  vein  of  the  donor  l)y  venesection 
about  ten  ounces  of  blood,  which  is  received  into  a  clean  glass  or  porce- 
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lain  vessel  which  is  placed  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  110'^  F.  The 
blood  thus  kept  warm  is  next  defibriiiated  hv  whipping  it  with  a  bundle 
of  broom  straws  or  a  wire  brush,  and  after  being  tiltered  througli  a  fine 
linen  cloth  or  wire  strainer  it  is  injected  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
syringe  attached  to  a  canula  which  has  been  previously  inserted  into  the 
vein  of  the  patient,  care  being  taken  tliat  no  air  is  introduced  with  the 
blood.  When  a  sufficient  (piantity  of  blood  has  been  introduced  the 
canula  is  removed  and  tlie  wound  is  dressed  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
success  of  this  operation  depends  largely  upon  the  expedition  witii  which 
it  is  performed  ;  to  pre\ent  coagulation  of  the  blood,  not  more  than  two 
minutes  should  be  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  reception  of  the 
blood  in  the  syringe  and  its  introduction  into  the  patient's  vein. 

The  best  form  of  aj)i)aratus  for  indirect  transfusion  of  blood  is  that 
devised  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Allen  and  modified  by  tiie  late  Dr.  C.  T.  Hunter 
(Fig.  lOOJ. 

Fi(i.  100. 


Apparatus  lor  iiKiirect  transfusion  of  blood. 

Arterial  Transfusion. — This  procedure,  which  consists  in  injecting 
defibrinated  venous  bloiid  into  an  artery,  is  occasionally  practised.  An 
artery,  usually  the  radial  at  the  wrist  or  the  posterior  tibial  behind  the 
inner  malleolus,  is  exposed  and  secured  by  a  ligature ;  it  is  tlien  ojicned 
on  the  distal  side  of  the  ligature,  and  the  jK^int  of  a  canula  or  the  nozzle 
of  a  syringe  is  introduced  directed  toward  the  distal  extremity  of  the 
limb,  and  blood  which  lias  been  previously  defibrinated  is  shiwly  injected, 
Wiien  a  sufficient  quantity  lias  Ix'Cii  introduced  the  canula  is  removed,  the 
division  of  the  artery  is  coiiijileted,  its  extremities  are  secured  by  liga- 
tures, and  the  wound  is  closed  and  dressed. 

Auto-transfusion. — Auto-transfusion  is  a  procedure  whicli  is  recom- 
mended in  cases  of  excessive  hemorrhage  to  support  a  moribund  patient 
until  other  means  of  resuscitation  can  be  adopted.  It  consists  in  the 
application  of  rul^ber  bandages  or  of  muslin  liandages  to  the  extrem- 
ities for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  blood  toward  the  vascular  and 
nervous  centres. 

Intra-venous  Injection  of  Saline  Solution. — The  injection  into  the 
veins  of  normal  salt  solution  lias  been  proved  by  experiment  and  by 
clinical  experience  to  be  more  efficacious  in  snjiplying  volume  to  and 
restoring  a  rapidly-failing  circulation  than  human  blood,  and,  as  the 
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former  can  be  obtained  with  nmcli  more  ease  tliaii  lilood,  its  use  lias 
larajelv  superseded  the  latter.  The  saline  solution  which  is  found  most 
satisfactory  to  em})lov  for  this  ])nrpose  is  known  as  normal  saline  solu- 
tion (0.7  per  cent.),  prepared  by  adding-  a  drachm  of  salt  to  one  pint  of 
boiled  water.  The  solution  should  be  prepared  with  \\ater  which  has 
been  sterilized  by  boiling,  and  should  be  at  a  temperature  of  100°  F. 
when  used.  A  vein  of  the  patient,  at  the  elbow,  should  be  exposed,  and 
should  iiave  placed  under  it,  aliout  half  an  inch  apart,  two  catgut  liga- 
tures ;  the  distal  ligature  is  then  tied  and  an  opening  is  made  into  the  vein 
between  the  ligatures.  A  canuia  is  next  inserted  into  the  opening  in  the 
vein,  and  is  secured  in  position  by  tying  the  proximal  ligature.  The 
canuia  is  first  filled  with  the  saline  solution,  and  is  then  connected  with 
a  funnel  by  means  of  a   rubber  tube  (Fig.  101),  which  is  filled  with 

Fig.  101. 


Funnel  and  tube  for  intra-venous  iiijoetion. 


saline  solution  to  displace  the  air,  and  upon  raising  the  funnel  above  the 
part  the  solution  enters  the  vein  ;  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
funnel  is  kept  well  filled  with  solution  until  a  sufficient  quantity  has 
been  introduced.  The  quantity  introduced  is  regulated  by  t-he  condition 
of  the  patient's  pulse. 

Saline  solution  may  also  be  introduced  by  means  of  a  syringe  when 
the  ap]xiratus  described  cannot  be  obtained.  Large  injections  of  normal 
.salt  solution  may  be  introduced  into  the  cellular  tissue  In'  means  of 
hypodermic  injections,  or  the  needle  may  be  introduced  into  the  cellular 
tissue  and  connected  by  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  with  an  irrigator  con- 
taining normal  salt  solution  held  above  the  part,  and  the  solution  grad- 
ually finds  its  way  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  fluid  may  be  introduced  in  this  way. 

Intra-venous  Injection  of  Milk. — Tlie  intra-venous  injection  of 
cow's  or  goat's  milk  has  also  been  emjjloyed  as  a  substitute  for  transfu- 
sion of  l)lood  in  patients  who  have  suffered  from  excessive  hemorrhage 
or  from  diseases  which  greatlv  deteriorate  the  ciuality  of  the  blood.  In 
making  one  of  these  injections  the  same  apparatus  is  employed  and  the 
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steps  of  procedure  arc  f^imilar  to  tlio.sc  used  in  makino;  intra-venous 
injection  of  saline  solution.  The  milk  to  be  injected  should  be  fresh, 
and  should  b(>  warmed  and  strained  tlirout;h  a  fine  wire  or  linen  strainer. 
This  injection  has  been  enniloycd  in  cases  of  pernicious  aniemia,  typhoid 
fever,  and  carbolic-acid  jKtisoning  with  apparently  beneficial  results. 

AlITIFIC'IAL    EeSPIEATION. 

Artificial  respiration  is  resorted  to  in  cases  of  threatened  death  from 
apnrea  consetpicnt  iqion  drowning,  ])rofonnd  auiesthetization,  or  the 
inhalation  of  irrespirable  gases,  or  where  from  any  cause  there  is  inter- 
ference with  the  function  of  breathing.  Before  resorting  to  artificial 
respiration  care  should  be  taken  that  the  mouth  and  air-passages  are  free 
from  any  substance  which  would  obstruct  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
lungs,  such  as  mucus,  foreign  bodies,  or  liquids,  and  also  that  all  tight 
clothing  interfering  with  the  free  expansion  of  the  chest-walls  is  I'cmoved 
from  the  chest.  M'here  apurea  is  due  to  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx  or 
trachea  tracheotomy  should  be  performed  before  artificial  respiration  is 
attempted. 

^^'hen  artificial  respiration  is  resorted  to,  it  should  be  persevered 
with  for  some  time,  even  when  no  a})parent  spontaneous  respiratory 
movements  are  excited  ;  for  resuscitation  has  l)een  accomplished  in  seem- 
ingly hopeless  cases  by  patient  perseverance  with  the  manipulations. 
When  the  first  natural  respiratory  movement  is  detected  the  operator 
should  not  cease  making  artificial  respiration,  but  should  continue  these 
movements  in  such  a  way  as  to  coincide  with  the  spontaneous  insjjiratory 
and  expiratory  movements  until  the  l)rcathing  has  assumed  its  regular 
character. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  should  also  be  restored  by  frictions 
to  the  surface  of  the  body  by  the  hands  or  by  rough  towels,  and  hot- 
water  bottles  and  warm  coverings  should  be  applied  with  the  same 
object. 

Mouth-to-mouth  Inflation. — This  method  of  artificial  respiration 
has  been  resorted  to  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  esjiecially  in  very 
young  children.  The  operator  draws  the  tongue  forward,  closes  the 
nostrils,  applies  his  mouth  directly  to  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  and  by 
a  deep  expiratory  efi'ort  endeavors  to  force  air  into  the  chest ;  when 
this  is  accomplished  the  air  can  be  expelled  from  the  lungs  by  pressure 
upon  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and  the  jirocedure  should  be  i-cpcated  about 
twelve  or  sixteen  times  in  a  minute.  The  same  object  may  be  accom- 
plished b)^  passing  a  flexible  catheter  into  the  trachea  through  the 
mouth,  or  by  passing  an  intubation-tube,  to  the  upper  part  of  which  a 
rubber  tube  is  attached,  into  the  larynx  ;  this  can  be  passed  with  the 
fingers  without  difficulty,  and  the  lungs  can  then  be  inflated  by  the  ope- 
rator blowing  into  the  mouth  or  tube  or  by  attaching  to  it  a  pair  of 
bellows. 

Dr.  Richardson  of  London  has  devised  a  pocket-bellows  for  inflation 
of  the  lungs  through  the  nostrils  (Fig.  102).  The  apparatus  consists  of 
two  elastic  bulbs  to  which  two  rubber  tubes  are  attached,  which  termi- 
nate in  a  single  tube.  In  using  this  bellows  the  terminal  tube  is  intro- 
duced into  one  nostril,  the  other  nostril  and  mouth  being  closed ;  air  is 
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forced  into  the  liiugs  by  compressing  one  l)iilb,  and  witlidrawn  by  com- 
pressing the  other. 


Fig.  10-2. 


Richardson's  bellows  for  artificial  respiration. 

Howard's  Direct  Method  of  Artificial  Respiration. — This  method 
of  artificial  respiration  is  tiie  one  adopted  by  the  United  States  Life- 
saving  yervice,  and  is  considere<l  tlic  most  efficacions,  and,  altiiongh  the 
rnles  given  are  for  tiie  resuscitation  of  cases  of  apparent  (h'owning,  tiie 
same  procedure  may  be  adopted  in  cases  of  apnoea  arising  from  other 
causes. 

The  rules  of  Howard's  method  of  artificial  respiration  are  as  follows  •. 

Rule  I. — "  To  expel  air  from  the  stomach  and  lungs,  strip  tiie  patient 
to  the  waist,  and  if  the  jaws  are  clenched  separate  them  and  keep  them 
apart  by  placing  between  them  a  piece  of  cork  or  a  small  piece  of  wood. 
Place  the  patient's  face  downward,  the  pit  of  the  stomach  being  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  mouth  by  a  large  roll  of  clothing  placed  beneath 
it  (Fig.  103).     Throw  your  weight  forcibly  two  or  three  times  upon  the 

Fig.  103. 


First  manipulation  in  Howard's  method. 

patient's  back  ov.er  the  roll  of  clothing,  so  as  to  press  all  fluids  in  the 
stomach  out  of  the  mouth." 

The  first  rule  applies  only  to  cases  of  drowning,  and  in  tising  How- 
ard's method  in  apiueti  from  other  causes  it  is  to  be  omitted. 

Bii/c  IT. — "To  ])crform  artificial  res])iration,  quickly  turn  the  jiatient 
U])on  his  back,  ]ilacing  the  roll  of  clothing  beneath  it,  so  as  to  make  the 
breast-bnnc  thi^  highest  point  of  the  body.  Kneel  beside  or  astride  of 
the  patient's  hips.     Grasp  the  front  part  of  the  chest  on  either  side  of 
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the  pit  of  the  stomuch,  rcstiiin'  the  fingers  aloiisj-  tlie  spaces  hutweeii  tlie 
short  ribs.  Brac'e  your  ell)o\vs  against  your  sides,  and,  steadily  grasping 
and  pressing  forward  and  upward,  throw  your  whole  weight  u])on  the 
chest,  gradually  increasing  the  pressure  while  you  count  one,  two,  three 
(Fig.  104).  Then  suddenly  let  go  with  a  final  push,  which  brings  you 
back  to  )our  first  jjosition.     liest  erect  upon  your  knees  while  jfni  count 

Fig.  104. 


Direct  method  of  artificial  respiration. 

one,  two ;  then  make  pressure  again  as  before,  repeating  the  entire 
motions  at  first  about  four  or  five  times  a  minute,  gradually  increasing 
them  to  about  ten  or  twelve  times.  Use  the  same  regidarity  as  in  blow- 
ing bellows  and  as  seen  in  the  natural  breathing,  which  you  are  imitat- 
ing. If  another  person  is  present,  let  him  with  one  hand,  by  means  of 
a  dry  piece  of  linen,  hold  the  tip  of  the  tongue  out  of  one  corner  of  the 
mouth,  and  with  the  other  hand  grasp  both  wrists  and  pin  them  to  the 
ground  above  the  patient's  head." 

This  method  inav  l)e  cmjtloyed  in  cases  of  stillbirth  or  in  young 
children,  the  operator  holding  the  chest  of  the  child  in  his  left  hand  and 
compressing  it  with  the  right  hand. 

Sylvester's  Method  of  Artificial  Respiration. — In  emjiloying  this 
method  of  artificial  res]iiration  the  patient  should  be  placed  upon  his 
back  on  a  firm,  flat  surface  ;  a  cushion  of  clothing  is  ]ilaced  under  the 
shoulders,  and  the  head  should  hv  dro]iped  lower  than  the  body  by  tilt- 
ing the  surflice  upon  which  he  is  laid.  The  mouth  bi'ing  cleared  of 
mucus  or  foreign  substances,  the  tongue  is  dra\\n  forward  and  secured 
to  the  chin  by  a  piece  of  tape  tied  around  it  and  the  lower  jaw,  or  may 
be  pulled  out  of  the  mouth  and  held  by  an  assistant.  The  operator, 
standing  at  the  patient's  head,  grasps  the  arms  at  the  elbows  and  carries 
them  first  outward  and  then  ujiward  until  the  hands  are  brought  above 
the  head ;  this  manipulation  represents  inspiration  (Fig.  105) :  they 
should  be  kept  in  this  position  for  two  seconds,  after  which  they  are 
brought  slowly  back  to  the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  pressed  against  it  for 
two  seconds;  this  manipulation  represents  expiration  (Fig.  106).  These 
movements  are  repeated  fifteen  times  in  a  minute  until  the  breathing  is 
restored  or  until  it  is  evident  that  the  case  is  a  hopeless  one. 

Marshall   Hall's   Ready  Method   of  Artificial    Respiration. — In 
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practising  this  method  of  artificial  respiration  the  mouth  should  first  be 
freed  from  mucus  or  foreign  bodies,  and  the  patient  is  turned  upon  his 
face  ■with  one  wrist  under  his  forehead,  and  a  roll  of  clothing  is  placed 


Fig.  100. 


Sylvester's  methdcl :  insiiiratiou  (Esmarch). 

Ijeneatli  his  chest.  By  turning  the  body  liriskly  on  the  side  and  a  little 
beyond,  and  then  on  the  lace,  alternately,  respiration  is  imitated.  As 
the  body  is  brought  into  the  prone  position,  compression  is  made  upon 


Fig.  106. 


Sylvester's  mctliinl:  expiratiuii  ^Esmarch). 

the  posterior  aspect  of  the  cliest.     The.se  maniiiulations  should  be  made 
fifteen  times  in  a  minute. 

Laborde's  Method  of  Artificial  Respiration  by  Rhythmical  Trac- 
tion upon  the  Tong-ue. — Laborde  states  that  systematic  and  rhythmit- 
tracliiin  of  the  tongue  is  a  poAverful  means  of  restoring  the  respiratory 
refie.x,  and  conse(|Uently  the  ftuictiou  of  respiration.  The  ]n-ocedure  is 
aceomplislied  as  follows:  The  body  of  the  tongue  is  seized  between  the 
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tliuinl)  and  finiicr,  and  traction  i^:  made  u])on  it,  witii  alternate  relaxation, 
fil'leen  ur  twenty  times  a  minute,  imitating  the  funetion  of  respiration, 
taking  care  to  draw  well  on  the  tongue.  When  a  certain  amount  of 
resistance  is  felt,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  respiratory  function  is  being 
restored;  noisy  respiration  tirst  oceiu's,  termed  by  Laborde  "hoquet 
inspiratctir "  (ins])iratory  hiccough).  Tongue  foree])s  or  dressing  or 
luemostatic  forceps  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  the  fingers  to  grasp  tlie 
tongue.  It  is  inij)ortant  to  continue  the  traction  with  persistence  for 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  procedure  is  said  to  have  been  employed  with  success  in  cases 
of  drowning,  toxic  asphyxia,  chloroform  asphyxia,  tetanus,  and  asphyxia 
after  electric  shock. 

In  using  any  of  these  methods  of  artificial  respiration  the  operator 
should  jjcrsevere  with  them  for  from  thirty  minutes  to  an  hour  before 
abandoning  the  case  as  a  hopeless  one. 

Forced  Respiration. — This  is  a  methf)d  of  artificial  respiration  in 
wliich  air  is  forcil)ly  jiassed  into  the  lungs  through  the  mouth  and  larynx. 
This  jirocedure  has  been  strongly  advocated  by  Dr.  George  E.  Fell,  who 
has  devised  an  apjiaratus  by  which  it  can  be  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
The  apparatus  of  Fell,  which  has  been  used  in  a  number  of  cases  with 
good  results,  consists  of  a  tracheotomy-tube,  a  tube  connected  with  the 
air-control  valve  which  is  attached  to  an  air-warming  ajiparatus,  which 
in  turn  is  connected  with  a  bellows  by  another  tul)e.  By  means  of  this 
apparatus  air  is  forced  into  the  lungs,  and  allowed  to  escape  when  the 
lungs  have  Ijcen  expanded  by  the  elasticity  of  the  lung-tissue  and  the 
chest-walls. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Wood  has  also  employed  forced  respiration  in  the  resusci- 
tation of  animals  with  an  apparatus  somewhat  similar  to  that  devised  by 
Dr.  Fell,  ^\ith  good  results.  Wood's  apparatus  consists  of  a  pair  of 
bellows,  a  few  feet  of  ruliljcr  tubing,  which  are  attached  either  to  a  face- 
mask  of  rul)bcr  or  to  an  intuliation-tubc  ;  the  mask  or  intubation-tube  is 
attached  to  one  end  of  the  rubber  tube  and  the  bellows  to  the  other  end 
of  the  tube.  The  mask  is  applied  over  the  mouth,  or,  if  this  is  not  used, 
the  intuliation-tube  is  introduced  into  the  larynx,  and  air  is  forced  into 
the  lungs  by  working  the  bellows.  He  also  advises  that  in  the  tubing  a 
double  metal  tube  be  introduced,  with  openings  placed  so  that  their  size 
can  be  so  regulated  by  turning  the  outei'  tul)c  that  the  operator  can  allow 
any  excess  of  air  thrown  by  the  bellows  to  escape.  Forced  respiration 
will  prove  of  value  in  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning  and  other  accidents  in 
which  death  is  produced  by  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centres.  Dr. 
Fell  has  reported  a  number  of  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning  in  wdiich  he 
has  used  his  apparatus  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Aspiration. 

This  procedure  is  adopted  to  remove  fluid  from  a  closed  cavity  with- 
out the  admission  of  air,  and  the  instrument  which  is  cm]iloyed  to 
accomplish  this  object  is  known  as  an  "  aspirator."  Fluids  may  lie 
removed  simply  by  having  an  empty  soft  rulibcr  bag  or  bladder  attached 
to  a  sharp-pointed  canula,  which  is  introduced  into  a  closed  cavity,  and 
the  fluid  by  atmospheric  pi'essure  escapes  and  distends  the  bag. 
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The  two  forms  of  aspirator  most  commonly  employed  are  those  of 
Dieulafoy  and  I'otaiii. 

Potaiii's  aspirator  consists  of  a  glass  bottle,  into  the  stopper  of  wliirh 
is  introduced  a  metallic  tube,  which  is  connected  with  two  rubber  tulies, 
one  of  which  is  connected  with  an  exhausting-pump,  and  the  other  with 
a  delicate  canula  carrying  a  fine  trocar ;  the  ap[)aratus  is  provided  with 
stopcocks  to  prevent   tlie  admission  of  air  (Fig.   lt)7).     In  using  this 
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f-trr^i 


Potain's  iispirator. 

aspirator  the  bottle  is  exliaustcd  of  air  l>y  using  tlic  air-pump  ;  the  canula 
enclosing  the  trocar  is  next  pushed  through  the  tissues  into  the  cavity 
containing  the  fluid  to  be  removed  ;  the  trocar  is  next  removed,  and 
upon  opening  the  stopcock  the  fluid  is  forced  out  of  the  cavity  by 
atmospheric  pressure  and  passes  into  the  bottle  or  receiver.  If  the 
fluid  contains  masses  of  lym])h  or  clots  which  block  the  canula,  inter- 
rupting the  flow  (if  fluid,  a  stylet  should  be  passed  tlirough  the  canula  to 
free  it  of  the  obstruction. 

To  diminish  the  pain  produced  in  introducing  the  trocar  and  canula 
the  skin  at  the  point  to  be  punctured  may  be  rendered  less  sensitive  by 
holding  in  contact  with  it  for  a  few  minutes  a  piece  of  ice  wrapped  in  a 
towel  or  a  towel  containing  broken  ice  and  salt.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  see  tiiat  tiie  trocar  and  canula  arc  perfectly  clean  :  to  acconi])lish  this 
thev  should  be  carefully  washed  and  j)laced  in  boiling  water  or  a  5  per 
cent,  carbolic  solution  before  being  used.  After  removing  the  trocar 
and  canula  the  small  puncture  should  be  dressed  with  a  compress  of 
bichloride  or  iodoform  gauze  held  in  place  by  a  bandage  or  adhesive 
.straps. 

The  asi>iratoV  is  frequently  employed  in  cases  of  hydrothorax, 
empyema,  and  ascites,  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  cold  abscesses  in 
diseases  of  the  hip  and  s])ine,  and  to  remove  the  contents  of  a  distended 
bladder  until  a  more  radical  operation  can  be  performed.  It  is  also  a 
valual)le  instrument  for  diagnostic  jnirposes,  being  frequently  used  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  the  contents  of  deep-seated  collections  of 
Huid. 
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The  Stojiacii-tube. 

This  consists  of  a  flexil)l('  tul)e  about  tweiity-fiiiht  inches  in  k'n^th 
and  threc-cij^liths  of  an  incii  in  dianictcr,  whicii  is  introchicctl  while  tiie 
])atient  is  in  the  sittinjj;  posture,  the  head  heinji;'  thrown  baclcward  so  as 
to  bring  the  nioutii  and  gullet  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  line. 
The  tube  being  warmed  and  oiled,  the  surgeon,  standing  in  front  of  the 
]>atient,  passes  it  directly  back  to  the  ]iharynx,  at  the  same  time  intro- 
ducing the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  to  guide  its  point  over  the 
ej)iglottis  :  it  is  then  ])asscd  gently  downward  into  the  stomach.  If  any 
i)l)strnction  is  met  with  in  its  passage,  it  should  be  withdrawn  a  little 
way  and  then  pushed  gently  downward  :  all  manipulations  should  be 
made  without  much  force  to  prevent  the  perforation  of  the  wall  of  the 
ces(.)phagus. 

The  introduction  of  the  stomach-tube  may  be  required  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  poisons  from  the  stomach  or  to  wash  out  the  cavity  of  this  viscus, 
and  it  may  also  be  used  to  introduce  li(piid  nourishment  into  the  stomach 
of  patients  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  swallow  ibod.  In  the 
recently-introduced  methods  of  treating  disorders  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  by  washing  them  out,  lairif/r,  the  introduction  of  a  stomach- 
tube  is  required  ;  the  tube  here  employed  is  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
inches  in  length  (Fig.  1<)8)  and  the  fluid  is  introduced  by  means  of  a 

Fig.  I  OS. 


The  stomtu'li-tube. 


funnel  attached  to  its  free  extremity,  or  the  tiibe  may  be  attached  to  a 
stomach-pump.  In  introducing  liquid  nourishment  a  syringe  or  funnel 
is  fitted  to  the  exposed  end  of  the  tube  which  has  been  jjassed  into  the 
stomach  ;  the  syringe  or  funnel  having  been  filled  with  milk,  beef  tea,  or 
broth,  the  contents  are  injected  gently  or  allowed  to  run  slowly  into  the 
stomach.  In  cases  of  poisoning,  wlu'rc  it  is  desirable  to  withdraw  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  to  wash  out  the  organ,  a  stomach-tube  and 
syringe  may  be  employed;  several  syringcfuls  of  warm  water  are  first 
thrown  into  the  stomach  and  then  withdrawn  by  suction,  and  in  cases 
of  emergency  this  simple  apparatus  may  be  employed,  but  the  use  of  the 
stomach-])ump  will  be  found  more  satisfactory. 

The  Stomach-pump. 

This  consists  of  a  brass  syringe,  the  nozzle  of  which  is  connected  with 
two  tubes,  one  at  the  end,  the  other  at  the  side.  The  passage  through 
the  nozzle  is  regulated  by  a  valve  controlled  by  a  lever.  The  nozzle  of 
the  pnmp  is  attached  to  the  stomach-tube,  and  the  end  of  the  lateral  tube 
is  placed  in  a  ])an  of  warm  \vater  (Fig.  101)).  By  raising  the  jiiston  and 
opening  the  valve  water  may  be  drawn  from  the  basin,  and  by  closing 
the  valve  and  depressing  the  piston  it  is  passed  through  the  stomach- 
tube  into  the  stomach  :  when  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  injected  in 
this  manner,  by  reversing  the  action  (if  the  valve  the  fluid  is  drawn  out 
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of  the  stomach  and  discharged  through  the  lateral  tube  into  a  basin. 
This  manipulation  is  continued  until  the  water  returns  clear  and  the 
stomach  has  been  completely  washetl  out. 


Fig.  109. 


The  stoniach-piimp. 
CEsoPHAGE.AL    BoUfUE. 

This  instrument — which  may  be  passed  through  the  oesophagus  into 
the  stomach  for  the  purposes  of  diagnosis  or  for  dilating  strictures  of 
the  cesophagu.s — is  pa.ssed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  stomach- 
tube,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter  instrument,  it  should  be  introduced 
without  much  force,  as  jierforations  of  the  oesophagus  have  followed  the 
forcible  introduction  of  such  Imugics. 

Vaccination. 

Tile  surface  may  be  prepared  for  the  rccejition  of  the  lymph  by 
abrading  the  surface  of  the  skin  at  one  or  two  points  with  a  dull  lancet, 
or  l>y  making  several  superficial  incisions,  or  by  .scratching  the  surface 
of  the  skin  with  the  ivory  point  charged  with  lymph  in  lines  with  cross- 
ing lines,  cros's-.wratch,  until  a  little  serum  exudes.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  draw  blood,  which  washes  away  the  lymph,  and  for  this  reason  I 
prefer  the  aliraded  surface  made  l)y  the  dull  knife  or  the  ivory  point. 

Tile  lymph  employed  may  be  the  humanized  or  the  bovine.  The 
humanized  lymph  may  lie  the  viscid  fluid  taken  from  the  vaccine  vesi- 
cles on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  or  tiie  dry  scab  which  se])arates  when 
the  wound  is  healed  ;  if  the  latter  is  used,  a  small  portion  of  it  is  rubbed 
up  with  water  until  it  forms  a  mixture  of  creamy  substance  ;  this  is 
nibbed  into  the  abraded  surface  or  the  punctures.  In  using  humanized 
lymph  care  should  be  taken  to  sec  that  it  is  procured  from  a  healthy 
subject. 

Bovine  lym])ii  or  virus,  which  is  now  most  generally  emjiloyed,  is 
taken  from  the  vaccine  vesicles  upon  the  udder  and  teats  of  heifers ; 
ivory  points  or  quills  are  dipped  into  this  lymph  and  allowed  to  dry,  and 
in  using  them  they  are  dipjied  in  water  for  a  moment,  to  moisten  the 
lymph,  liefore  being  applied  to  the  alu'aded  surface.  The  ivory  point  is 
one  of  tile  most  convenient  means  of  vaccinating,  as  the  surface  may  be 
abraded  with  it  before  the  lymph  is  applied. 
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It  has  recently  heeii  advised  that  antiseptic  precautions  Ix'  exercised 
in  pert'urniing  vaceiiiatinn,  and,  ahii(iuj;ii  all  of  tlie  details  cannot  i)e 
carried  out,  1  have  found  that  the  exercise  of  care  as  regards  cleanliness 
of  the  surface  has  been  followed  by  much  f(;wer  inflammatory  coni])liea- 
tions  in  vaccination-wounds.  In  performing  vaccination  the  surtiice  to 
be  abraded,  usually  the  left  arm  below  tin'  deltoid,  is  first  washed  with 
S(>a]>  and  water  and  then  with  a  1  :  'lOW  bichloride  solution.  'J' wo  points 
of  this  surface,  an  inch  aj)art,  are  then  abraded  by  using  a  knife  which 
has  been  washed  or  dij)ped  in  boiling  water,  or  by  using  the  ivory  jioint, 
which  has  been  dipped  in  water  that  has  been  boiled  and  cooled  do^\n. 
When  the  surface  has  been  prcjKired  in  the  manner  dcscrilied  moistened 
virus  is  rubbed  ujxin  it  and  allowed  to  dry.  Vaccination  upon  the  leg, 
which  is  practised  by  some  physicians  to  prevent  the  scar  t'rom  showing, 
is  not  always  to  be  reconniiended,  since  it  is  more  dithcult  to  keep  this 
part  at  rest,  and  some  very  severe  cases  of  cellulitis  and  phlebitis  have 
been  observed  following  leg- vaccination. 


Hypodermic  Injections. 

The  sj'ringe  employed  in  making  hypodermic  injections  is  provided 
with  a  perforated  needle,  which  is  jiasscd  into  the  cellular  tissue  (Fig. 
no).     Care  should  be  taken  to  .see  that  the  instrument  and  needle  are 
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perfectlv  clean  before  being  used  :  if  a  metallic  syringe  is  employed,  it 
should  be  rendered  aseptic  by  soaking  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  boiling 
water  or  in  a  5  per  cent,  earljolic  solution.  Hypodermic  injections  are 
generally  made  into  ]>arts  in  which  the  cellular  tissue  is  abundant,  and 
great  care  should  be  observed  to  avoid  introducing  the  needle  into  a  large 
vein  or  artery,  as  by  neglect  of  this  precaution  serious  symptoms  have 
resulted  from  the  drug  being  thrown  rapidly  into  the  circulation  instead 
of  being  slowly  alisorbed  from  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  ;  injury 
to  superficial  nerves  should  also  be  avoided.  Care  should  also  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  solutions  employed  are  sterilized  if  possilile,  and  freshly- 
made  solutions  should  be  preferred.  An  unclean  syringe  or  a  .solution 
which  has  not  been  sterilized  may  give  rise  to  a  troublesome  abscess  at 
tlie  seat  of  the  injection. 

To  avoid  using  fiu-  hyjiodermic  use  solutions  which  undergo  change 
from  being  kept,  it  w  ill  be  found  convenient  to  use  the  compressed  pel- 
lets which  are  prepared  by  the  manufacturing  chemists,  the  alkaloids 
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being  comjjressed  with  a  little  sulphate  of  sodium,  which  increases  their 
solubility,  the  solution  l)eino-  prc]xire(i  with  boiled  water  just  before  being 
used.  The  portions  of  the  body  usually  selected  for  hy}>odermic  injec- 
tions are  the  outer  surface  of  the  thighs  or  arms  and  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  forearm.  lu  making  a  hypodermic  injection  the  syringe  is  charged 
and  the  needle  is  fastened  to  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe ;  the  skin  is  next 
pinched  up  and  the  needle  is  quickly  thrust  through  this  into  the  cellular 
tissue  (Fig.   Ill):  the  syringe  is  then  emptied  by  pressing  down  the 

Fig.  hi. 


Method  of  giving  a  hypodermic  injection. 


piston,  and  when  the  syringe  is  empty  tlie  needle  is  withdrawn  ;  the 
small  puncture  in  the  skin  resulting  seldom  bleeds  and  usually  heals 
without  difficulty. 

Exploring  Needle  and  Trocar. 

The  exploring  needle  consists  of  a  fine-grooved  needle  fitted  into  a 
handle  (Fig.  112),  and  is  introduced  into  tumors  or  swellings  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  their  contents. 

Fig.  112. 
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Exploring  needle. 


The  ex]iloring  trocar  (Fig.  113)  is  employed  for  the  same  purjiose, 
or  the  needle  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  or  a  tine  needle  attached  to  an 
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Exploring  trocar. 

aspirator  may  be  used  for  a  like  purpose.  AVhen  either  the  exploring 
needle  or  trocar  is  employed  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  ren- 
dered perfectly  aseptic  before  being  used ;  otherwise  its  employment  is 
not  without  dany-er. 


The  Clinical  Thermometer. 

For  clinical  observations  two  thermometer  scales  are  in  general  use — 
the  Centigrade  and  the  Fahrenheit ;  the  latter  is  the  one  commonly  em- 
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ployed  in  AiiK'rica  :iii(l  Englanil.  'I'liis  scale  lias  a  limited  range  above 
and  below  the  normal  temperature,  wliieh  is  98|-°  Fahrenheit  or  37° 
Centigrade.  Thermometers  are  now  made  with  a  convex  surface,  ■which 
serves  to  magnify  the  column  of  mercury,  and  thus  enables  the  observer 
M'ithont  difficulty  t(i  uoti'  the  position  of  the  index  (Fig.  114). 

Fig.  114. 


clinical  thermniiKMLT. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  may  be  taken  in  the  mouth,  axilla, 
vagina,  or  rectum  ;  the  two  former  positions  are  those  generally  em- 
ployed. When  taken  in  the  axilla,  care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that 
no  clothing  is  interposed  between  the  skin  and  the  instrument,  and  when 
the  mouth  is  used  for  thermometric  observations,  the  patient  should  be 
instructed  to  keep  his  lips  tightly  closed  and  breathe  through  his  nose. 
The  thermometer  should  be  kept  in  place  from  three  to  five  minutes. 

Surface  Thermojietek. 

Surface  thermometers  are  sometimes  employed,  the  instruments  for 
this  purpose  having  bulbs  of  a  discoid  shape  (Fig.  115)  or  are  drawn 
out  in  the  ibrm  of  a  spiral  or  coil. 

Fig.  115. 


Surface  thermometer. 

In  using  this  form  of  thermometer  to  determine  the  amount  of  vari- 
ation of  the  surface  temjjerature,  the  temperature  of  corresponding  parts 
of  the  body  on  the  o})posite  side  and  the  general  temperature  of  the  body 
should  be  taken  at  the  same  time. 

The  Rectal  Tube. 

The  introduction  of  the  rectal  tube  is  best  accomplished  by  placing 
the  patient  ujion  his  left  side.  The  surgeon  should  introduce  his  index 
finger  well  oiled  into  the  rectum  and  guide  the  tube  ujion  this  :  if  a  stric- 
ture exists  within  reach  of  the  finger,  the  latter  should  be  used  to  guide 
the  tube  through  the  ojieuing  in  this  ;  if  the  tube  becomes  caught  in  a 
transverse  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  becomes  doubled  upon 
itself,  it  should  l)c  withdrawn  and  a  fresh  attempt  should  be  made  to 
pass  it.  In  passing  a  rectal  tube  all  manipulations  should  be  made  M'ith 
extreme  gentleness,  since  its  passage  is  not  without  danger,  perforations 
of  the  intestine  having  followed  its  use  in  some  cases.  In  cases  of  stric- 
ture of  the  rectum  high  up  the  operator  has  to  dt^pend  upon  the  sense  of 
resi-stance  experienced  in  ])assiug  the  tube,  and  in  such  ca.ses  the  manip- 
ulations should  be  most  carefully  made.  M'hcn  the  rectal  tube  is  em- 
ployed to  introduce  fiuids  into  the  large   intestine,   the  fluids  may  be 
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introduced  by  means  of  a  syringe,  or  l)y  ponring  them  into  a  funnel 
attached  to  the  free  end  of  the  tube,  or  by  attaching  the  tube  to  a  ioun- 
tain-syringe,  thus  allowing  the  fluid  to  pass  slowly  into  the  intestine. 

The  rectal  tube  is  often  employed  with  good  results  in  relieying  the 
intestine  of  excessiye  flatus  and  in  introducing  water  or  oil  into  the 
intestine  in  cases  of  intestinal  oljstruction,  and  in  those  cases  where 
obstruction  results  from  intussusception  or  fecal  accumulations  its  use 
^vill  often  proye  most  satisfactory. 

Rectal  Bougies. — These  instruments  are  made  of  the  same  material 
as  the  English  flexible  catheters  and  are  of  yarious  sizes.  Before  being 
used  they  should  be  warmed  and  oiled,  and  then  caref"ully  introduced 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  ivctal  tube.  They  are  generally  employed  in 
cases  of  stricture  of  the  rectum,  and  they  should  be  used  with  great  care 
to  avoid  perforating  the  wall  of  the  rectum.  A  very  satisfactory  substi- 
tute for  a  rectal  bougie  is  a  tallow  candle,  one  end  of  which  is  melted  or 
rubbed  down  to  a  conical  shape. 

Enemata. 

An  enema  may  be  administered  by  means  of  an  ordinary  syringe  or 
by  means  of  a  gravity  or  fountain-syringe,  care  being  taken  to  introduce 
the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  gently  and  in  the  right  direction,  as  perforation 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum  has  taken  place  from  the  careless  and 
forcible  introduction  of  the  nozzle  of  the  enema-syringe  ;  the  fluids 
.should  also  be  injected  slowly,  as  by  so  doing  there  is  less  resistance  and 
less  tendency  for  the  patient  to  pass  the  fluid  before  the  desired  quantity 
has  been  introduced. 

The  enema  most  commonly  employed  to  empty  the  lower  bowel  is 
made  by  adding  a  tablespoonful  of  sweet  oil  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
spirits  of  tur|K'ntine  to  one  or  two  pints  of  warm  water  in  which  a  little 
castile  soap  has  l)een  dissolved  ;  warm  water  and  sweet  oil  are  also  fre- 
quently cnq)Ioycd  for  the  same  purpose. 

Glycerin  Enema.- — One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  glycerin  injected  into 
the  rectum  or  a  suppository  containing  glycerin  will  often  be  found  an 
efficient  sul)stitut(>  for  the  larger  enemata  of  water,  but  it  is  more  liable 
to  produce  tenesmus. 

Nutritious  Enemata. — When  it  is  found  necessary  to  resort  to  feed- 
ing by  means  of  the  rectum  care  should  be  taken  that  the  quantity  is 
not  too  large,  and  that  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  cause  any  irrita- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  rcctimi,  or  it  will  not  be  retained  ;  two  ounces  in 
the  case  of  an  adult  is  generally  sufficient  to  inject  at  one  time. 

Peptonized  milk  or  beef-juice,  or  the  volk  of  an  egs'  beaten  u]i  with 
milk,  is  often  employed,  and  any  unirritating  drug  may  be  mixed  with 
the  enema  and  administered  at  the  same  time. 

Massage. 

Under  the  general  term  "  massage  "  a  variety  of  manijiulations  are 
employed  witii  advantage  in  the  treatment  of  surgical  affections.  These 
consist  in  cffiriiriir/c  (or  stroking),  pctrinKdr/e  (or  kneading),  tdpotemod 
(tapping  or  percussion),  and  jiai^sii-e  and  active  motion.     Another  variety 
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of  massage  consists  in  piiirliint;'  ii])  tlif  intt'jxuincnts  and  mnscies,  the 
latter  singly  or  in  groii])s,  and  rolling  them  gently  between  tlie  thnmb 
and  fingers.  Before  applying  massage  to  an  affected  part,  if  there  be  a 
heavy  growth  of  hair  it  siiould  l)e  carefully  shaved  off,  otherwise  the 
manipulations  will  give  the  ])atient  pain,  and  irritation  of  tlu'  hair-fol- 
licles, resulting  in  abscesses,  will  be  apt  to  occur.  The  part  should  also 
be  rubbed  over  witii  dlive  oil,  vaseline,  or  cocoa-l)Utter  before  ;ui(l  dur- 
ing the  manipulation.  Massage  is  often  employed  with  advantage  in  the 
treatment  of  sprains  and  strains  in  their  subacute  and  chronic  stages,  and 
it  will  be  found  of  great  service  in  the  later  treatment  of  fractures  in- 
volving the  joints  or  their  vicinity,  in  restoring  the  motion  of  the  parts, 
as  well  as  in  improving  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  which  have  become 
wasted  from  tlisease. 

Efflcuragc  (stroking)  consists  in  gently  smoothing  or  rubtnng  the 
surface  of  the  part  with  the  jjalm  of  the  hand  from  the  peri{)hery  ;  dis- 
tended veins  and  lymphatics  are  thus  emptied  and  litjuid  transudation 
is  removed  from  the  tissues.  In  the  early  stages  of  inflammation  strok- 
ing is  first  applied  above  the  seat  of  disease  in  order  to  attbrd  more  space 
for  the  return  currents  ;  the  inflamed  part  is  approached  by  degrees,  and 
when  reached  firm  and  gentle  pressure  is  made  upon  it,  thus  forcing  the 
fluids  inward  and  promoting  the  absorption  of  exudations  if  they  have 
already  occurred. 

Petrissage  (or  kneading)  is  applied  by  rubl)ing  the  parts  circularly 
with  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  or  thumb  or  tlie  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  is  indicated  in  cases  of  ecchymosis  into  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
or  in  cases  of  inflannnatory  transudation.  Petrissage  may  with  advan- 
tage be  combined  'H'ith  etfieurage  when  it  is  desirable  not  only  to  break 
up  transudations,  but  likewise  to  hasten  the  removal  of  the  resulting 
detritus  from  the  tissues.  The  operator  has  to  judge  of  the  amount  of 
pressure  to  be  employed  in  tlii.s  variety  of  massage  by  the  nature  and 
seat  of  the  material  to  l)e  gotten  rid  of  and  by  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
patient. 

Tapotement  (or  percussion)  is  applied  by  tapping  the  surface  of 
the  affected  part  either  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  held  in  a  row,  or 
by  a  small  india-rubber  hammer,  or  by  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand. 
Tapotement,  it  is  claimed,  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  neuralgia 
and  peripheral  palsies,  and  is  thought  to  bring  about  good  results  by 
promoting  the  absorption  of  the  exudations  from  around  the  affected 
nerves. 

Passive  and  adice  motion  consists  in  alternately  flexing  and  rotating 
the  linil)  to  imitate  the  normal  joint-movements.  These  motions  should 
be  carefully  practised,  and  in  cases  of  fracture  should  not  be  undertaken 
until  there  is  quite  firm  union  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  or,  if  for  any 
reason,  passive  motion  is  made  use  of  before  this  time,  the  fragments 
should  be  supported  while  it  is  being  employed.  Passive  motion  asso- 
ciated with  massage  will  often  be  found  of  the  greatest  value  in  the 
treatment  of  joints  which  have  been  immobilized  for  a  time  following 
sprains,  fractures,  or  dislocations. 

Jlttscle-beutiiu/. — This  is  a  firm  of  massage  which  is  ])ractised  by  the 
use  of  three  elastic  tubes  fastened  together  near  a  handle  to  which  they 
are  attached,  the  size  of  the  tubes  and  the  length  and  thickness  of  the 
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material  ilependiiii;-  upon  tlic  differont  purposes  for  wliich  the  instruments 
are  employed.  Mu^ele-beating,  when  applied  to  the  general  surf'aee, 
should  not  be  made  upon  the  naked  skin  :  the  parts  should  be  protected 
by  a  thin  covering  of  some  kind,  and  the  application  is  to  be  suspended 
as  the  sensation  of  moderate  burning  or  an  increase  of  surface  temper- 
ature is  felt  by  tlu>  ]«iticnt.  ]\Insc]e-bcating  has  been  recommended  in 
cases  of  muscular  ataxy,  in  stiffness  of  the  joints  following  sprains  or 
dislocations,  in  rheumatism,  and  in  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  being  a  form  of  massage  wliich  the  jiatient  himself 
can  often  employ  with  advantage. 

Electro-therapy. 

The  constant  current,  galvanism,  is  often  made  use  of  in  the  various 
paralytic  conditions  which  accompany  or  follow  surgical  affections,  being 
passed  along  tlie  course  of  nerve-trunks  to  excite  their  conducting  power 
or  in  neuralgic  affections  to  act  as  a  sedative. 

Faradization. —  Electricity  in  the  form  of  the  induced  current,  far- 
adisni,  is  often  employed  in  surgical  affections  where  the  tonic  and 
stimulating  effects  are  chiefly  desired  :  in  cases  of  wasting  of  the  mu.s- 
cles  following  fractures  or  sprains,  in  some  forms  of  club-foot,  and  in 
latei'al  curvature  of  the  sj)ine  the  judicious  use  of  the  faradic  current 
will  often  be  found  to  be  followed  by  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The 
current  is  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  about  contraction  of  the 
affected  or  \vastt'(I  mu.scles,  and  thus  improve  tlieir  nutrition. 

Franklinization,  or  Statical  Electricity. — The  earliest  application 
of  electricity  in  the  treatment  of  disease  was  made  by  the  use  of  stat- 
ical electricity,  and,  although  it  fell  into  disuse,  it  has  recently,  with 
the  perfection  of  modern  machines,  been  very  widely  revi\'ed.  In 
applying  statical  electricity  the  patient  may  l)e  treated  by  insulation 
or  the  .-io-eallcd  dry  electric  bath.  Tiie  .second  method  of  using  statical 
electricity  is  by  sparks  or  shocks  from  a  Leyden  jar  which  is  charged 
from  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine  in  motion  or  by  the 
electric  brush.  ]\IcClure  states  that  in  the  static  induced  current  we 
have  a  means  of  producing  muscular  contraction  Mhen  failiu'c  results 
from  tlie  stronge.'^t  bearable  faradic  currents. 

Electrolysis. — Electrolysis,  or  the  chemical  decomposition  induced 
by  electricity,  is  employed  in  surgery  to  destroy  morbid  jiniducts,  tumors, 
or  exudations.  For  this  procedure  the  galvanic  or  continuous  current  is 
required.  In  ajiplying  electrolysis  to  a  tumor  the  needle  connected  with 
one  of  the  poles  of  the  battery  is  inserted  into  the  tumor  and  the  other 
rlicopliorc  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  two  fine  needles,  care- 
fully insulated  nearly  to  their  extremities,  are  connected  with  both  ])oles 
of  the  battery  by  conducting  cords ;  these  are  introduceil  into  the  tumor 
and  a  weak  current  is  allowed  to  pass,  and  its  .strength  is  gradually 
increased  as  the  operation  advances ;  the  current  is  passed  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  and  the  procedure  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  several 
days,  until  some  decided  change  occurs  in  the  tiunor.  Electrolysis  has 
been  a]iplied  with  success  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism  inaccessible  to 
other  operative  procedures,  in  malignant  growths,  in  najvi,  in  goitres, 
cysts,  hydatids,  and  is  at  tlu'  present  time  the  most  satisfactory  method 
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of  rcuiovinji;  su|X'rHiioiis  hairs  fniin   tho.su  pai-ts  of"  tlie   Ijody  in  which 
their  presence  causes  disfijiurcnicnt. 

Galvano-cautery. — (jalvano-cautery  Ijatteries  arc  constructed  witii 
plates  of  lariic  size,  ])laced  eh)scly  togetiier,  so  that  tlie  internal  resistance 
is  reduced  and  a  current  is  (|nicl<ly  ol)tained  which  will  kee|)  a  metallic 
electrode  at  a  white  heat.  'I'iic  ndvantaue  in  this  form  of  cautery  is  that 
the  electrode  can  be  introduced  into  the  various  cavities  of  the  l)ody 
while  cold,  and  quickly  heated  to  the  desired  temperature.  The  elec- 
trodes are  made  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  according  to  the  object 
desired  (Fitj.  11(3). 

Fio.  116. 


Electrodes  fur  guhunci-cautery. 

Galvano-cautery  is  applied  for  the  .same  purpo.ses  as  tlie  actual 
cautery,  but,  as  previously  stated,  its  use  is  more  convenient  in  the 
various  cavities  of  the  body,  its  action  can  be  more  easily  localized,  and 
by  its  use  hemorrhage  is  avoided.  Gralvano-cautery  is  frequently  em- 
ployed to  destroy  morbid  growths  in  the  nasal  passages,  the  throat, 
vagina,  or  uterus,  and  :dso  may  l)e  emj)loyed  in  tlie  treatment  of  super- 
ficial external  "-rowtiis  :  in  usiuii'  it  for  the  renidval  of  yrowths  from  the 

.  .       .  . 

mucous  membrane  its  appiit"ition  may  be  rendered  practically  painless 

by  previously  thoroughly  cocainizing  the  parts. 

The  Cystoscope. 

This  is  an  instrument  for  examining  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder,  and  is  one  of  the  most  imjiortant  and  useful  of  the  electric-lamp 
instruments,  because  it  atibrds  information  which  cannot  be  olitained 
without  it.     A  cystoscope  consists  of  a  Ijcak  sound  in  which  there  is  a 
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Letter's  cystoscope. 


telescopic  arrangement  l)y  whicii  the  surface  of  the  bladder  is  viewed 
through  a  small  window  of  rock  crystal.  The  lamj)  is  enclosed  in  the 
beak  of  the  instrument  and  tlirows  its  lisiht  throuo;!!  another  window. 
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also  of  crystal,  iij)on  the  part  of  the  bladder- wall.  For  examining:  tlie 
upper  part  of  the  bladder  a  separate  instrument  M'ith  a  small  refleeting 
prism  is  used.  The  bladder  must  contam  six  or  eight  ounces  of  clear 
urine  or  clear  water  if  a  proper  view  of  the  M'alls  is  to  be  obtained.  If 
the  tluid  present  is  turbid,  the  view  is  very  much  obscured  ;  if  too  little 
fluid  be  present  in  the  bladder,  the  Ijeak  of  the  instrument  with  the 
lamp  is  likely  to  become  buried  in  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  the  light  will  be  cut  ofF,  and  in  that  case  the  mucous  membrane  may 
be  burned.  A  certain  amount  of  practice  is  required  to  use  the  cvsto- 
scope  properly  and  to  recognize  the  apjiearance  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder  in  health  and  in  its  varied  morbid  conditions. 


The  Urethroscope. 

The  urethroscojie  (Fig.  118)  consists  of  a  straight  metal  tube  pro- 
vided with  a  rounded  obturator  of  hanl  rubber  w  hicli  projects  beyond 


Fig.  lis. 


The  virethrosoope. 

the  end  of  the  tube.  This  instrument  is  introduced  into  the  urethra 
until  the  bladder  is  reached,  M'hen  it  is  .slightly  withdrawn  and  the  obtu- 
rator is  removed.  The  instriuuent  is  then  attached  to  a  mirror  or  an 
electric  lamj),  h\  whicii  a  .•strong  light  is  thrown  into  the  tube,  and  as  tlie 
tube  is  Avitlidrawn  various  portions  of  the  urethra  are  exposed  to  the 
view  of  the  surgeon.  By  means  of  the  urethroscope  a  very  accurate 
inspection  of  various  portions  of  tiie  urethra  can  be  obtained. 

The  Panelectroscope. 

This  instrument,  introduced  by  Leiter,  consists  of  a  lantern  witli  a 
handle  and  mirror.  The  light  from  a  small  incandescent  lamp  is  pn)- 
jeeted  by  the  mirror  along  the  tube,  wliich  is  inserted  into  the  ])art  to 
be  examined.  Tubes  of  various  sizes  are  ada)>ted  to  the  in.strument,  and 
it  is  especially  useful  for  endo.^copy  of  the  urctiira,  and  it  is  also  arranged 
for  examining  the  ear,  the  jiharynx,  an<l  stomacli. 

Local  Anesthesia. 

Cold. — Local  aufesthesia  may  I)e  produced  by  the  ajijilication  of  cold, 
either  by  a  piece  of  ice  or  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt   held  in  contact 
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with  the  part  i'or  onu  or  t\vi»  iiiinutt'^,  or  by  dirt'ctiiig  a  spray  of  rhigo- 
leiie  upon  the  surface  of  the  part  whose  sensibility  is  to  be  obtunded. 

Su/plun-ic  rfhrr,  used  as  a  spray  for  a  few  seconds  upon  the  surface 
of  the  body,  will  proihur  complete  anaesthesia.  Chloride  of  ethyl  is 
also  used  to  produce  local  antestlicsia,  and  is  conveniently  fni-nished  in 
glass  tubes,  one  end  of  which  is  drawn  out  into  a  line  point  and  her- 
metically sealed  ;  when  used  the  end  of  the  tube  is  broken  off  and  a  fine 
jet  of  ethyl  is  projected  upon  the  surface,  the  warmth  of  the  hand  being 
sufficient  to  force  the  fluid  from  the  tube.  This  form  of  local  anaesthe- 
sia is  made  use  of  in  minor  surgical  procedures,  such  as  aspiration,  the 
opening  of  abscesses,  and  the  removal  of  superficial  tumors. 

Rapid  Respiration. — Rapidly-rc]icatcd  deep  ins])irations  kept  up  for 
a  few  minutes  will  produce  insensibility  to  j)ain,  but  sensibility  to  con- 
tact is  not  obliterated.  This  form  of  anaesthesia  may  be  made  use  of  in 
slight  operations,  such  as  the  oi)ening  of  abscesses. 

Cocaine. — Local  anaesthesia,  produced  by  the  employment  of  an 
acjueous  solution  of  the  hydrocldorate  of  cocaine,  in  strength  from  2  to 
12  per  cent.,  is  often  made  use  of  in  minor  surgical  ])roccdures  where 
the  mucous  niemltrane  is  to  be  operated  upon  or  gro^v•ths  removed  from 
it.  Analgesia  is  produced  by  brushing  the  surface  over  with  the  solu- 
tion of  cocaine  or  by  applying  a  compress  of  absorbent  cotton  saturated 
with  the  solution  to  the  part  for  a  few  minutes;  in  mucous  cavities  the 
latter  method  of  ajijtlication  will  be  found  most  convenient.  In  using  a 
solution  of  cocaine  to  j)roduce  anicsthcsia  in  operations  U]>()n  the  eye  a  2 
or  4  per  cent,  solution  is  dropped  into  the  eye,  and  the  application  is  re- 
peated until  the  analgesia  is  complete. 

In  applying  cocaine  to  the  urethra  a  4  to  10  per  cent,  solution  is 
injected  into  the  urethra,  and  is  allowed  to  remain  for  two  or  three 
minutes  :  more  than  one  or  two  grains  should  not  be  injected  at  one 
time,  for  fatal  results  have  followed  tlie  injection  of  larger  quantities 
into  tliis  organ. 

A\'hen  it  is  desired  to  produce  local  anaesthesia  of  the  skin  or  deeper 
tissues,  the  application  of  cocaine  to  the  surface  is  not  satisfactory,  and 
it  should  in  such  cases  be  introduced  hypodermically  into  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  skin  and  into  the  cellular  tissues  of  the  parts  to  be  operated 
upon  :  to  avoid  multiple  puncture  the  needle  is  not  com]>letely  with- 
drawn from  the  \\()und,  but  its  direction  is  changed,  and  the  solution  is 
thrown  into  the  different  portions  of  the  tissues.  It  is  well,  in  situations 
where  it  can  be  accomplished,  to  cut  off  the  circulation  from  the  part  to 
be  opei'ated  uj^on  by  jilacing  around  it  a  ridiber  strip  or  tube,  which  pre- 
vents its  rapid  absorjition  into  the  general  lilood-current.  It  is  well  not 
to  inject  more  than  one  grain  of  the  drug  in  tliat  way,  for  fatal  results 
have  followed  the  injection  of  larger  (piantities,  and  great  care  should 
always  be  exercised  in  using  cocaine  hypodermically. 

Some  persons  have  an  idiosyncrasy  for  cocaine,  and  children  seem 
more  susceptible  to  its  constitutional  effects  than  adults.  Tlie  author 
has  seen  several  cases  in  children  in  whicii  marked  symptoms  of  cocaine- 
jioisoning  have  resulti'd  from  tlie  application  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  to 
the  nasal  mucous  meml^rane. 

In  minor  surgical  ojierations,  such  as  amputations  of  the  finger,  cir- 
cumcision, opening  of  abscesses,  and  the  removal  of  superficial  tumors, 
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cocaine  ansesthesia  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  but  its  utility  is 
most  marked  in  ojieratioas  upon  the  eye  and  those  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose,  throat,  rectum,  vagina,  and  urethra.  A  4  ])er 
cent,  solution  applied  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  surface  of  an  ulcer  which 
is  to  be  cauterized  ^vill  I'cnder  the  operation  almost  painless. 

Catheters. 

Catheters  are  hollow  tubes,  made  either  of  metal,  india-rubl)er,  linen 
and  shellac,  or  other  flexible  substances. 

Metallic  catheters  are  made  of  silver,  or,  if  constructed  of  utiirr 
metals,  they  should  be  plated  with  silver  or  nickel  to  give  them  a 
smooth,  bright  surface  which  can  easily  be  kept  perfectly  clean  ;  and 
their  siiape  should  conform  to  that  c>f  the  normal  urethra  (Fig.  110). 


Metallic  catheter. 

The  siiape  of  the  metallic  catheter  is  sometimes  changed  to  meet  certain 
indications;  for  instance,  the  metallic  catheter  for  use  in  cases  of  en- 
larged prostate  is  longer  and  has  a  larger  curve  than  the  ordinary  instru- 
ment (Fig.  120).  The  metallic  catheter  for  the  female  is  shorter  and 
lias  a  much  smaller  curve  than  the  instrument  used  for  the  male  urethra. 

Fifi.  120. 


Prostatic  catheter. 


Flexible  Catheters.— The  most  commonly  used  variety  of  flexible 
catiictcr  is  tiiat  known  as  the  English  catheter,  which  is  made  of  linen 
and  shellac,  and  is  provided  with  a  stylet  ;  it  can  be  moulded  into  any 
shape  desireil  by_di])|iing  it  in  hot  water,  which  renders  it  very  flexible, 
and,  after  moulding  it  to  the  proper  curve,  this  can  be  flxcd  by  im- 
mersing it  in  cold  water,  which  hardens  it  again. 

The  French  flexible  catheters  are  made  of  india-ruliber  or  a  com- 
bination of  this  material  with  other  substances.  These  instruments  are 
conical  toward  their  extremities,  and  terminate  in  an  olive-siiapcd  point, 
and  they  are  jn-ovidcil  with  one  or  two  smoothly  fliiished  eyes  near  \\\v\r 
vesical  extremities  (Fig.  121). 
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AnotluT  form  of  flcxihle  catlietcr,  known  as  tlic  clhirircil  catheter  or 
Mcrcier's  catheter  (Fig.  l^^j,  lias  an  angle  or  elbow  near  its  vesical  ex- 

FiG.  121. 


French  llexibk-  catheters. 

tremity  ;  this  is  often  found  a  satisfactory  instrument  to  use  in  cases  of 
enlarged  prostate.  A  variety  of  flexil)le  catheter.s  made  of  soft  india- 
rubber  is  also  sometimes  employed  (Fig.  12.3). 

Fig.  122. 


Jfereier's  elbowed  catheter. 


Catheters  and  bougies  are  made  according  to  a  certain  scale.  The 
English  scale  runs  from  1  to  12,  the  American  from  1  to  20,  and  the 
French  from  1  to  30. 


Fig.  123. 


Soft-rubber  eatlieter. 


Bougies. — Bougies  are  flexible  instruments  which  correspond  in  size 
and  shape  to  the  English  and  French  catheters,  and  besides  these  are  the 
acorn-pointed  bougies  (Fig.  124),  and  the  tiliform  bougie,  which  is  made 


Fig.  124. 


Bulbous  or  acorn-pointeri  bougies. 


of  whalebone  or  of  the  same  material  as  the  ordinary  French  bougie  and 
catheter.  Filiform  bougies  are  of  very  small  size,  and  can  often  be 
passed  through  strictures  which  will  admit  the  passage  of  no  other  form 
of  instrument  (Fig.  12.5).  Bougies  are  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
strictures  of  the  urethra  bv  dilatation. 
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Sounds. — Sounds  are  solid  instruments  made  of  steel  with  a  smooth 
surface  and  plated  with  nickel ;  they  correspond  in  size  to,  and  have  the 
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Filiform  bougies. 


same  curve  as  the  metallic  catheter ;  the  handle  is  flattened  to  allow  the 
ojjcrator  to  t)ras]i  them  firmly,  and  they  are  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  strictures  by  dilatation  (Fig.  12G).     A  special  sound,  which  is  straight 


Fig.  126. 


Steel  sound. 


and  is  shorter  than  the  sound  employed   in  the  treatment  of  urethral 
strictuiX'S,  is  used  in  dilating  strictures  of  the  meatus  (Fig.  127). 

Fig.  127. 


Sound  for  dilating  meatus. 


Introduction  of  a  Catheter. — The  passing  of  a  catheter  is  a  minor 
surgical  procedure  which  every  practitioner  is  at  times  called  upon  to 
employ,  and  in  a  healthy  urethra  it  is  a  matter  of  little  diliiculty. 
For  till'  intniduction  of  a  catheter  the  i>atient  may  be  in  the  stand- 
ing, sitting,  or  recumbent  posture,  and  the  latter  is  the  be.st  in  most 
cases  ;  he  should  rest  squarely  on  his  back  and  should  have  the  thighs  a 
little  flexed  and  separated.  Before  passing  a  metallic  catheter  the  sur- 
geon should  see  that  it  is  perfectly  clean,  and  after  warming  and  oiling 
it  lie  stands  upon  the  left  side  of  the  patient,  grasps  the  penis  with 
tlie  left  hand,  and  turns  it  over  the  puliis,  introduces  the  beak  of  the 
<atheter  into  tlie  Ineatus,  an<l  gently  passes  it  along  the  urethra  until  its 
pciiiit  passes  beneath  the  symphysis  pubis;  at  this  jKiint  the  liandle  is 
elevated  and  gently  depressed  between  the  thighs,  and  the  beak  will  pass 
into  the  bladder  (Fig.  128).  When  the  ]n-ostatic  region  is  reached  dif- 
ticulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  ]iassing  the  catlieter;  this  is  especially 
the  case  if  the  prostate  gland  is  enlarged  :  tliis  may  be  overcome  by  intro- 
ducini;  the  fiuuer  into  the  rectum  and  ijuidiiiii-  the  catheter  through  tliis 
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region,  or  if  the  prostate  is  very  miicli  enlarged  the  catlieter  should  he 
withdrawn  and  a  prostatic  catheter  should  be  substituted  for  it  (Fig.  120). 
The  same  manipulation  is  made  use  of  in  pa.ssiug  metallic  sounds. 


Fig.  128. 


Introduction  of  catheter  (Voillemier). 

Flexible  catheters  and  bougies  are  passed  by  grasping  the  penis  and 
holding  it  in  such  a  position  that  it  is  at  a  right  angle  to  the  axis  of  the 
body,  and  the  catheter  or  bougie  is  passed  into  the  meatus  and  carried 
through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  by  gently  jiushing  the  instrument 
doM'nward.  In  this  variety  of  catheter,  which  has  no  curve,  the  surgeon 
has  no  means  of  guiding  the  point  of  the  instrument,  and  if  an  obstruction 
is  met  he  should  withdraw  the  instrument  slightly  and  make  another 
attempt ;  all  mani[)ulatit)ns  should  be  extremely  gentle. 

PoKmnc/  the  Female  Ccitheter. — This  instrument  should  be  introduced 
without  exposure  of  the  patient,  she  being  in  bed  with  the  thighs  slightly 
flexed  and  separated  from  each  other.  The  surgeon  introduces  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand  between  the  nymphte,  bringing  it  from  behind 
forward  until  he  touches  the  space  between  the  entrance  to  the  vagina 
and  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  ;  the  catheter  is  then  introduced  with  the 
right  hand  held  as  shown  in  Fig.  129,  and,  guided  by  the  left  forefinger, 
is  passed  thi'ough  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  into  the  bladder. 
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Tiling  Male  Catheter  in  the  Bladder. — Wlien  it  is  desirable  to  retain 
a  catheter  fm-  some  time  in  tiie  male  blaiUler,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  it 
to  prevent  its  sli])ping  out.  P]itiier  a  metallic  or  flexible  catheter  may  be 
employed,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  flexible  instrument  is  to  be  preferred.  There 


Fig.  129. 


Jlt'thod  of  holding  female  catheter. 


Fig.  130. 


are  several  methods  of  securing  it  in  the  bladder.  One  method  consists 
in  taking  two  narrow  strips  of  tape,  or  two  or  three  strong  silk  liga- 
tures attached  to  the  rings  at  the  end  of  a  metallic  catheter  or  securely 
fastened  around  the  end  of  the  flexible  instrument,  and  these  are  next 
brouglit  liaekward,  one  on  each  side  of  the  jienis,  and  the  skin  is  drawn 
forward,  and  a  .strip  of  adhesive  plaster  half  an  incli  in  width  is  passed 
over  tiie  ligatures  or  tapes  and  carried  three  or  four  times  around  the  body 
of  the  penis  just  behind  the  position  of  the 
glans  penis.  If  the  skin  has  been  brought  well 
forward  before  the  straps  have  been  applied, 
the  ligatures  are  tightened  as  it  slips  back,  and 
the  catheter  lias  not  too  miicli  play  (Fig.  130). 

Another  method  consists  in  fastening  a 
strong  silk  ligature  around  the  catheter  just 
in  advance  of  tiie  meatus ;  the  two  ends  are 
next  lirought  liackward  and  tied  in  a  knot 
behind  the  corona  glaudis  ;  tiie  ends  are  then 
oaiTie(l  ai'iiiind  bciiind  the  ei>rona  and  tied  on 
one  side  of  the  fneniiiii  ;  the  foreskin  is  slipped 
ligatures. 

Catheters  may  also  be  secured  in  the  bladder  by  tying  the  ends  of  the 
silk  ligatures  wliich  are  attached  to  the  instriiment  in  advance  of  the 
meatus  to  tufts  of  puliic  hair.  A  simjiler  method  of  securing  a  flexible 
catheter  is  to  perforate  the  free  end  witli  a  needle  armed  witli  a  double 
ligature  of  silk  or  lieni]) ;  the  needle  being  removed,  two  loops  are  made 
of  the  jn'oper  length,  and  the.se  are  passed  through  the  ends  of  a  T-bandage, 
which  is  secured  around  the  waist,  the  tails  being  brought  uj>  on  either 
side  of  the  senltum  and  secured  to  the  body  of  the  bandage  passing 
around  the  waist. 

In  the  fi'inalc  bla<ldcr,  when  it  is  desiralile  to  kceji  the  bladder  empty, 
tiie  self-retaining  catlieter  is  employed,  which  consists  of  a  catheter  with 
a  bulb  at  its  vesical  extremity,  or  an  ordinary  catheter  with  silk  loops  and 
a  T-bandage  may  be  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  securing  tlie 
male  catheter. 

Vol..  II.— 8 


Tying  in  catheter  (Bryant). 

forward  and  covers  the 
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Rubber  bag  with  stopcock  for  wash' 
iug  out  tlie  bladder. 


Washing  Out  the  Bladder. 

This  procedure  may  be  required  in  the  treatment  of  cystitis,  and  it  is 
acconiplislicd  by  passing  a  flexible  catheter  witli  a  hirge  eye  into  the 
bladder,  or  a  double  catheter  may  be  employed.    A  syringe,  or,  better,  a 

rubber  bulb,  holding  about  a  pint,  having 
a  nozzle  and  stopcock  (Fig.  131),  is  filled 
with  warm  water  or  with  any  medicated  so- 
lution which  is  desired,  and  it  is  then  at- 
tached to  the  free  end  of  the  catheter,  and 
tiie  contents  are  gently  injected  into  the 
bladtler;  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
bladder  is  not  too  much  distended.  When 
the  desired  amount  of  liquid  has  been 
injected,  the  bulb  or  syringe  is  removed,  and  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  run 
out  of  the  catheter,  and  the  procedure  may  be  rejieated  until  the  solution 
conies  away  perfectly  clear. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  bladder  perfectly  em])ticd  of  the  solu- 
tion, the  operator  should  compare  the  amount  of  fluid  injected  with  that 
which  escapes,  and  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  where  the  fluid 
injected  does  not  escape,  gentle  pressure  should  be  made  ujkui  the  abdo- 
men over  the  pubis  to  facilitate  its  removal.  Solutions  of  boric  acid, 
permanganate  of  potassium,  and  weak  solutions  of  carliolic  acid  and  of 
nitrate  of  silver  are  often  employed  in  washing  out  the  bladder  in  cases 
of  chronic  cystitis. 

Urethral  Injections. 

As  urethral  injections  are  usually  made  by  the  ^^atient  himself,  he 
should  be  shown  or  instructed  how  to  employ  them.  A  rubber  syringe 
having  a  conical  nozzle  and  holding  about  two  or  three  drachms  is  the  best 
instrument  to  employ  for  this  purj)ose  (Fig.  1.32).     The  syringe  having 

been  tilled  with   the  solution,  the   patient. 
Fig.  132.  sitting  upon  the  edge  of  a  hard  chair  with 

the  thighs  separated,  gras])s  the  syringe  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  the  tip  of  the  index  finger  rest- 
Urethrai  syringe.  i"8'  n{)on  the  end  of  the  piston,  and  inserts 

its  conical  nozzle  from  a  (juarter  to  half  an 
inch  within  the  meatus,  which  is  held  open  by  the  thumb  and  finger  of 
the  left  hand  ;  and  after  its  introduction  the  meatus  should  be  drawn 
tightly  around  it,  the  pressure  being  made  laterally  so  as  to  narrow  the 
aperture  instead  of  broadening  it,  as  is  the  case  when  the  compression  is 
in  an  antero-posterior  direction.  After  the  fluid  has  been  thrown  into 
the  urethra  in  tiiis  manner,  the  .syringe  is  removed,  and  the  jiatient  is 
instructed  to  hold  the  lips  of  the  meatus  together  for  one  or  two  minutes 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fluid. 

Sutures. 

A  variety  of  materials  are  employed  for  sutures,  such  as  silk,  catgut, 
kangaroo-tail  tendon,  silver  or  iron  wire,  silkworm  gut,  and  horse-hair; 
the  material  most  frec(uently  employed  at  the  present  time  is  either  cat- 
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gut,  silk,  or  silkworm  gut,  although  some  surgeons  still  prefer  metallic 
sutures.  Catgut  aud  kangar()t)-tail  tendon  are  yn-actically  the  only  sub- 
stances employed  as  sutures  which  are  absorbent ;  other  varieties  of 
suture  require  removal  after  their  application,  although  some  sutures, 
such  as  silk  or  silkworm  gut,  when  employed  in  deep  wounds,  may 
have  their  ends  cut  short,  and,  if  the  wound  remains  aseptic,  they  are 
ai)t  to  become  encysted  and  produce  no  trouble.  It  matters  little  what 
material  be  employed  for  sutures  if  the  surgeon  is  careful  to  see  that  it  is 
thoroughly  aseptic  before  being  l)rought  in  contact  with  the  wound. 

Saturcs  of  (.'odptaiion. — These  are  superticial  sutures  applied  closely 
together,  and  include  only  the  skin  ;  they  are  employed  to  secure  accurate 
apposition  of  the  cutaneous  surface  of  wounds. 

Sutures  of  Ajipro.viiiKition. — These  are  sutures  which  are  applied  deeply 
in  the  tissues  to  secure  approximation  of  the  deep  portions  of  a  wound  ;  this 
oliject  is  accomplished  Ijv  the  use  of  the  tpiilled,  button,  or  plate  suture. 

Sutures  of  Relaxation. — These  sutures  are  entered  and  brought  out  at 
some  distance  from  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  are  emplo3'ed  to  prevent 
dangerous  tension  upon  the  sutures  wdiich  approximate  the  edges  of  the 
skin.     The  quilled,  button,  or  plate  suture  is  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

Seeonrtai'i/  Sutures. — ^Thcse  sutures  are  applic'd  when  the  surfaces  of 
the  wound  are  covered  by  graiudations,  when  the  primary  sutures  have 
failed  to  secure  apposition  of  the  edges  of  the  wound,  or  in  cases  of 
secondary  hemorrhage  where  the  opening  of  the  wound  has  been  neces- 
sitated to  turn  out  the  blood-clot  and  secure  the  bleeding  vessel,  or  in 
plastic  operations  where  the  primary  sutures  have  failed  to  secure  appo- 
sition of  the  edges  of  the  flaps.  They  are  also  employed  with  advantage 
in  cases  in  which  it  is  necessaiy  to  pack  a  wound  with  antiseptic  gauze, 
or  to  allow  hitmostatic  forceps  to  remain  clamped  upon  lileeding  tissues 
in  a  wound  at  the  time  of  operation.  The  sutures  should  in  such  a  case 
be  introduced  and  loosely  tied  at  this  time,  and  when  the  packing  or 
forceps  is  removed  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  the  sutures  are 
tightened  so  as  to  secure  apposition  of  the  edges  of  the  wound. 


Surgical  Needles. 

Needles  for  surgical  use  are  of  ditferent  sizes  and  shapes  (Fig.  13.3) : 
straight  needles,  triangular-pointed,  are  the  ones  most  commonly  em- 
ployed, l)ut  curved  needles  will  be 
found  most  convenient  for  the  in-  '^' 

trfiduction  of  sutures  in  wounds 
of  certain  locations.  The  ordinary 
round  sewing  needle  is  the  needle 
usually  preferred  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  sutures  in  intestinal  wounds. 
Tubular  needles  are  often  cmjilovcd 
in  introducing  sutures  in  wounds 
in  which  the  use  of  an  ordinary 
needle  is  difficult ;  for  instance,  in 
the  operation  for  cleft-palate  and 
for  the  introduction  of  sutures  in  deep  wounds  a  mounted  needle  will 
often  be  found  very  useful  (Fig.  134). 


Surgical  needles. 
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Calyx-eyed  needles,  wliieli  nrc  tlircaded  hy  being  ])iislic(l  ddwii  upon 
the  suture,  are  sometimes  useful.     Haiicdorn's  needles,  either  straij^ht  or 


Fid.  134. 


Mounted  needle. 


curved,  which  are  flat  and  easily  penetrate  the  skin  and  make  a  small 
clean  wound,  are  often  employed  with  advantage.  Suri;ical  needles 
should  be  sharp  and  clean,  iind  sIkjuUI  be  rendered  thoroughly  aseptic 


Needle  holder. 


before  being  used. 


A  needle-holder  (Fig.  135)  is  often  required  for  the 
satisfactory  introduction  of  sutures  in  wounds  of  certain  localities.  If 
this  is  not  at  hand,  the  needle  may  be  held  by  a  pair  of  dressing  forceps 
or  a  pair  of  ha?mostatic  forceps. 


Method  of  Securing  Sutures  and  Ligatures. 

Metallic  sutures  are  usually  secured  by  twisting  the  ends  together  or 
by  passing  the  ends  through  a  perforated  shot  and  clamping  the  shot  with 
a  shot-compressor,  which  securely  fixes  them. 

Sutures  of  catgut,  silk,  silkworm  gut,  kangaroo-tail  tendon,  or  horse- 
hair are  secured  by  tying,  and  .several  ditferent  knots  are  employed  to 
secure  them.  These  sutures  may  also  be  secured  b\'  clamping  with  per- 
forated shot. 

Reef  or  Flat  Knot. — This  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  knot  to  use  in 
securing  ligatures  or  sutures,  and  is  made  by 
passing  one  end  of  the  thread  o\-cr  and 
around  the  other  end,  and  the  knot  thus 
formed  is  tightened;  the  ends  of  the  thread 
are  next  carried  toward  each  other,  and  the 
same  end  is  again  carried  over  and  around 
the  other,  and  when  the  loop  is  drawn  tight 
we  have  formed  the  reef  or  flat  knot  (Fig. 
l:!(3). 

Surf/con's  Knot. — This  knot  is  formeil  l)y 
carrying  one  end  of  the  thread  twice  around 
the  other  end,  and  after  tightening  this  loop  the  same  end  is  carried  over 


Fig.  13(1. 


Keel'  c.r  Hut  knot. 
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ami  aniuiul  tlie  otlier  end,  as  in  the  case  of  the  final  knot  of  the  reef  or 
fiat  knot  (Fig.  137).     The  surgeon's  knot  and  reef  knot  combined  form 


Fig.  137 


Fig.  138. 


SuriiL'un's  kln>t. 


Surjrcoii'^;  anil  ret'f  knot  combined. 


one  of  the  best  methods  of  securing  sutures  or  ligatures  of  catgut  or 
silk,  as  the  first  knot  is  not  apt  to  relax  before  the  second  knot  is  ap- 
plied (Fig.  138). 

Graniui  Knot. — This  method  of  tying  the  ligature  or  suture  should 
not  be  employed,  as  the  resulting  knot  is  not  as  secure  as  the  reef  knot, 
and  is  apt  to  relax  :  it  ditiers  from  the  latter  in  the  &ct  that,  one  end  of 
the  thread  having  been  carried  across  and  around  the  other  end,  the  knot 
is  comjiletcd  bv  carrying  the  same  end  under  and  around  the  other  end 
of  the  thread  (Fig.  130). 


Fig.  139. 


Fig.  ho. 


ly  knot. 


Staffordshire  knot. 


Sfaforclshire  Knot. — This  knot  is  much  used  to  fasten  the  liga- 
tures securing  the  pedicle  in  the  removal  of  the  ovaries  or  ovarian 
tumors  ;  it  is  ajjplied  as  follo\vs  :  A  mounted  needle  armed  with  a  stout 
silk  ligature  is  passed  through  the  pedicle,  and  then  withdra\yn  so  as  to 
leave  a  loop  on  the  distal  side ;  this  loop  is  drawn  over  the  ovary  or 
tumor,  and  one  of  the  free  ends  is  passed  througii  it,  so  that  one  end  is 
above,  while  the  other  is  below,  the  retracted  loo])  (Fig.  140).  The  ends 
are  tiien  seized  and  drawn  through  the  i)edicle ;  at  the  same  time  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  are  pressed  against  it  until  sufficient  constriction  i.s 
made,  and  the  ends  are  finally  secured  by  tying  as  in  the  securing  of  an 
ordinary  ligature. 

Varieties  of  Sutotie. 

The  Interrupted  Suture. — This  variety  of  suture  is  the  one  most 
fre(juently  employed  in  the  apposition  of  wounds,  and  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  single  stitches,  each  of  which  is  entirely  independent  of  the  others. 
In  apjilying  this  suture  the  surgeon  holds  the  edge  of  the  \vound  with 
the  fingers  or  foreep.s,  and  thrusts  the  needle,  previously  threaded,  through 
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tlie  skill  three  or  four  lines  Ironi  tlie  edixe  ol'  tlie  woiiiid.      He  tlieii  passes 
the  needle  from  within  outward  through  the  tissues  of  the  ojiposite  flap 

at  the  same  distance  from  the  edge  of"  the 
wound  (Fig.  141).  A  suture  may  be  used 
with  a  needle  threaded  on  each  end,  and  in 
this  ease  both  needles  are  passed  from  within 
outward.  The  sutures  may  be  secured  as  soon 
as  ajjplied,  or  they  may  be  left  unsecured  until 
a  sufficient  number  have  been  introduced,  and 
then  they  may  be  secured  by  tying  or  twisting. 
Care  slioulcl  l)e  talvcn  to  see  that  they  make  no 
tension  on  tlie  edges  of  the  wound,  and  that  they 
are  so  introduced  as  to  make  the  best  ])ossible 
apposition  of  the  parts. 

Deep  or  Buried  Sutures. — In  extensive 
and  deep  wounds  it  may  be  found  necessary  to 
introduce  both  deep  and  superficial  sutures,  the 
former  bringing  about  apposition  of  the  muscles  and  deeji  fascia,  the  super- 
ficial layer  bringing  together  the  superficial  fascia  and  skin. 

The  deep  or  buried  sutures  are  often  employed  to  unite  fascia, 
muscles,  or  tendons,  and  the  best  material  for  this  variety  of  suture  is 
either  catgut,  silk,  or  silkworm  gut. 

Subcutaneous  Suture. — Halstead  has  recommended  a  subcuta,neous 
suture  ill  wliicli  the  needle  is  introduced  on  the  under  surface  of  the  skin, 
emerging  directly  at  its  cut  edge,  wliich  jiroduces  a  sul)cutaiieous  suture, 
as  the  knot  can  be  kept  under  the  skin,  and  if  the  silk  be  fine  and  non- 

Fio.  142. 


Interrupted  suture. 


Continued  or  Glover's  suture  :  method  of  seourhiEr. 


irritating  it  may  be  encysted  or  may  be  cast  off  after  a  time.  The  object 
of  the  subcutaneous  suture  is  to  avoid  infection  by  the  skin-coccus,  which 
may  be  carried  by  tlie  sutures  if  passed  from  without  in^\•ard. 

Continued  or  Glover's  Suture. — This  variety  of  suture  is  applied 
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in  tlie  same  manner  as  tlie  inten'U])ted  8utnri',  l)ut  the  stitches  are  not 
cut  apart  and  tied  ;  it  is  made  with  silk  iir  eatjjut,  and  is  secured  by 
drawing  it  doul)le  tlirougli  the  last  stitch  and  using  tlie  free  end  to  make 
a  knot  with  the  double  portion  attaciied  to  the  needle  (Fig.  142).  This 
form  of  suture  is  often  employed  in  intestinal  sutures,  or  may  also  he 
employed  in  bringing  about  apposition  of  the  edges  of  wounds  in  tissues 
of  loose  structure. 

The  Twisted,  or  Hare-lip  Suture. — This  is  a  very  useful  form  of 
suture  where  great  accuracy  and  firmness  of  apj)osition  of  the  edges  of 
the  wound  are  desired.  It  is  applied  by  thrusting  pins  or  needles 
through  both  lijts  of  the  wound,  the  edges  being  kept  in  contact  over 
the  wound  by  ligure-of-8  turns  of  silk  or  wire  (Fig.  143).     The  ends  of 

Fi«.  143. 


Twisted  or  hare-liii  suture. 


Inilia-ruliliei-  siituie. 


the  pins  should  l)e  cut  oif  by  jiin-cutters  after  the  sutures  are  applied,  or 
■should  be  protected  In-  pieces  of  cork  or  plaster  to  ]ircvent  them  from 
injuring  the  skin  of  the  patient  and  causing  him   pain. 


Fig.  14.5 
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The  quilt  suture. 

The  twisted  or  liare-lii)  suture  is  frequently  einploved  in  jila.stic 
operations  about  the  face  and  in  other  parts  of  the  l)odv  where  accurate 
apposition  of  the  jiarts  is  desired. 

The    India-i-ubber    Suture. — Thi-    is  ajiplied  bv  fir.-;t   i)assinti-    the 
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piii.s  or  iK'cdli's  tlinmgli  the  oili^cs  of  tlic  flaps,  imd,  instead  of  the 
twisted  figiire-of-8  suture  of  silk,  delicate  rings  oi'  india-ruhljer  are 
employed  (Fig.  144). 

The  Quilt  Suture. — ^Diis  variety  of  suture  is  luade  u  itii  silk  or  cat- 
gut, and  is  employed  in  wounds  to  effect  very  close  approximation  of  the 
parts  and  to  prevent  flagging;  it  is  often  eniployetl  in  connection  with 
the  continued  siUure,  and  is  applied  as  shown  in  Fig.  145. 

The  Quilled  Suture. — In  making  use  of  this  suture  a  needle  armed 
with  a  double  thread  of  w  ire  is  i)assed  thi'ough  the  tissues,  as  in  apply- 
ing the  interrupted  suture,  but  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  edges  of 
the  wound.  Into  the  loops  on  one  side  of  the  wound  is  inserted  a 
(juill  or  piece  of  flexible  catheter  or  bougie,  and  on  the  o])posite  side  the 
free  ends  of  the  sutures  are  tied  aroiuid  a  similar  ol)ject  after  being 
tightened  (Fig.    146).       This  form  of  suture  makes  deep  and  equable 

Fk;.  UG. 
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The  quiUerl  suture. 

pressure  along  the  whole  line  of  the  wound.  In  applying  this  suture  it 
may  he  well  in  some  cases  to  introduce  a  few  supi'rticial  interrupted 
sutures  along  the  line  of  the  wound  to  secure  accurate  approximation  of 
the  skin.  This  form  of  suture  was  formerly  much  employed  in  cases  of 
deep  wounds  to  secure  accurate  apposition  of  the  dee]i  portions  of  the 
wound,  but  recently  the  introduction  of  liuried  catgut  or  silk  sutures 
has  largely  supplanted   tlie  use  of  this  variety  of  suture. 

Button  or  Plate  Suture. — This  suture  is  applied  liy  passing  a  needle 
with  a  double  thread,  as  in  the  case  of  the  quilled  suture,  the 
ends  of  the  suture  being  passed  through  the  eyes  of  a 
l)utton  or  through  perforations  in  a  lead  plate  before 
being  threaded  in  the  eye  of  the  needle.  After  the 
suture,  prepared  in  this  way,  has  been  passed  through 
Ixith  sides  of  the  wound,  the  needle  is  removed,  and  the 
free  ends  of  the  suture  are  passed  through  the  eyes  of  a 
button  or  the  perforations  in  a  lead  plate  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  wound,  and  are  tightened  and  secured  (Fig. 
147).  This  form  of  suture  may  be  emplo3-ed  in  deep 
wounds  to  accomplish  the  same  pur])ose  as  the  quilled 
suture,  and  allows  the  cutaneous  margins  of  the  wound 
to  remain  free  from  compression ;  and  here,  as  in  the  case 
"ture  ('smith).'*"'     of  the  quilled  suture,  a  few  interrupted  sutures  may  be 
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introduced  between  tlie  hutton  or  plate  sutures  to  secure  accurate  apposi- 
tion of  the  skin  surt'act'  if  desired. 

Tongue-and-Groove  Suture. — This  variety  of  suture,  devised  by 
the    late    Dr.   Josepli    Paneoast,    consists    in 
slipping  the  margin  of  tlie  flaj),  which  lias  ^*^' 

been  bevelled,  into  a  groove  made  by  dis- 
secting up  the  margin  of  the  skin  surroimd- 
ing  the  raw  surface  which  i.s  to  be  covered. 
In  ai)plving  tliis  suture  the  wire  or  thread 
used  has  a  needle  applied  on  each  end,  and 

after  passing  the  suture  .so  as  to  secure  the         xongueandgroove  suture. 
flaps  tiie  free  ends  are  secured  over  a  pad  of 
adhesive  plaster   or  a  disk  of  lead  or  through  the  eyes  of   a  button 
(Fig.  14.S). 

Shotted  Suture. — This  suture  receives  its  name  from  the  way  in 
whicli  it  is  secured :  any  of  the  previously  mentioned  varieties  of 
sutures  may  be  emi)loyed.  After  the  sutiu'e  has  been  [Mssed  the  needle 
is  removed  and  the  ends  are  passed  through  a  perforated  shot ;  the  ends 
are  then  drawn  upon  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  woiuid  in  contact,  and 
the  shot  is  pressed  down  to  tlie  skin  and  clamped  by  means  of  a  shot- 
compressor.  The  suture  is  then  cut  off  flush  with  the  surface  of  the 
shot.  This  method  of  securing  sutures  is  especially  useful  in  t'losing 
woimds  in  mucous  cavities,  such  as  the  vagina,  rectum,  and  mouth, 
where  tiie  knot  or  twist  of  the  wire  might  cause  irritation  of  the  surface 
or  pain  to  the  patient.  It  is  also  a  useful  method  of  securing  sutures 
in  plastic  oiierations ;  it  also  facilitates  the  removal  of  the  sutures,  as 
the  shot  is  not  apt  to  be  obscured  by  the  swollen  tissues,  and  is  easily 
seized  by  forceps  when  the  loop  is  divided. 

Kemov.\l  of  SrTi-UKs. — Where  sutures  are  buried  in  the  tissues  or 
used  to  approximate  parts  in  cavities  which  ai'e  subsequently  closed, 
such  material  should  be  used  for  sutures  as  will  be  absorbed  in  a  few 
days  iiv  will  become  encysted  and  remain  harmless  in  the  tissues — cat- 
gut, silkworm  gut,  kangaroo  tendon,  or  silk  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  state 
that  sutures  used  with  this  end  in  view  should  be  rendered  perfectly 
aseptic  before  being  employed. 

Chromieized  catgut  sutures,  when  well  prepared  and  uscel  in  external 
wounds,  usually  undergo  absorption  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  days ;  the 
loo])  buried  in  the  tissues  is  absorbed,  and  the  knot  may  be  removed 
from   tlie   surface  with   forceps  or  comes  off  with  the  di'cssings. 

Sutures  made  of  other  substances,  such  as  silk,  silkworm  gut,  silver 
wire,  and  horse-hair,  are  removed  by  cutting  one  side  of  the  loop  and 
making  traction  upon  the  knot  of  the  suture  with  forceps,  or  in  the  case 
of  the  wire  suture,  after  dividing  the  loop  and  straightening  out  one  end 
of  it,  the  wire  may  be  withdrawn  in  a  curved  direction. 

Sutures  which  are  not  causing  any  irritation  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  position  until  the  wound  is  solidly  healed.  The  time  usually 
iV(|uired  for  their  retention  in  cases  of  aseptic  wounds  is  from  four  to 
eight  days. 
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Fig.  149. 


Single  lij^^aturc  with  i>in  {Roberts). 


Ligatures  used  for  the  Treatment  of  Vascular  Growths. 

Viirioiis  forms  of  ligiiture.s  are  used  for  tlie  strangulation  of  vascular 
growths,  and  the  material  used  for  such  ligatures  is  usually  strong  silk 
or  hemp  tliread,  catgut,  or  silver  wire. 

Single  Ligature  -with  Pin. — This  is  a])])lie(l  \>y  first  inserting  a  hare- 
lip pin  tluough  the  skin  near  the  edge  of  the  growtli,  passing  it  under 

the  growth  and  bringing  its  point  out 
through  the  skin  at  a  point  opposite  the 
point  of  entry  ;  a  strong  silk  or  hemp 
ligatiu'e,  which  has  been  well  M'axed,  is 
]>assed  under  the  ends  of  the  pin  sur- 
rounding the  base  of  the  tumor,  and  is 
drawn  tight  enough  to  strangulate  the 
growtli,  and  is  secured  by  two  knots 
(Fig.  149).  If  the  growth  is  of  con- 
siderable size,  it  is  Ijetter  before  a])])lying  this  ligature  to  introduce  a 
second  pin  at  right  angles  to  tiie  first  one,  and  then  secure  the  ligature 
under  the  pins.  In  a|iplying  these  forms  of  ligatures  to  healthy  skin 
the  patient  is  saved  mucli  pain,  and  the  separation  of  the  mass  is  hastened, 
by  cutting  a  groove  in  the  skin  with  a  sharp  knife  at  the  point  where 
the  ligature  is  to  be  applied ;  tlie  ligature  when  ajiplied  is  buried  in  the 
groove  thus  made. 

Double  Ligature. — This  ligature  is  a])plied  by  jwssing  a  needle  or  a 
needle  with  a  handle,  arme(l  with  a  doul)Ic  ligature,  through  the  skin 
near  the  growth,  and  then  passing  it  under  the 
tumor  and  bringing  it  out  through  the  skin  at 
a  point  directly  opposite  the  ])oint  of  insertion  ; 
the  ligature  is  then  divided  and  the  needle 
removed,  and  the  tumor  is  strangulated  liy 
tying  firmly  the  corresponding  ends  of  the 
ligature  on  each  side  of  the  tiunor,  each  lig- 
ature strangulating  one-half  of  the  growth 
(Fig.  150). 

Fig.  ].50. 


Method  of  applying  double  ligature  (Roberts). 


Double  ligature  with  pin 
(Bryant). 


The  double  ligature  may  also  be  applied  by  first  passing  a  pin  under 
the  growth,  and  then  passing  a  needle  armed  with  a  double  thread  under 
the  tumor  at  right  angles  to  the  pin,  and  after  removing  the  needle  the 
ends  of  the  ligature  ai'e  tied  and  the  tumor  is  strangulated  in  two 
sections  (Fig.  l.")l). 

Quadruple  Ligature. — In  a]iplying  tliis  ligature  two  needles  carry- 
ing a  double  ligature  are  passed  under  the  growth  at  right 


angles  to 
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e;u'li  otlier,  (ir  if  tlie  handliHl   iiecilles  be  used  they  may  lie  tirst  passed 

ill   this   inaiuier,  and    tiieii  threaded   with  douhle    lioatures,   whieh  are 

earried  under  the  growth  as  tiiey  are  witii(h-awn.     Tlie  needles  being 

removed,  the  surgeon  ties  two  ends  of  the  ligature  together,  and  rejieats 

this  proeechire  until  the  growth  has  been  strangulated  in  four  sections 

(Fig.  152). 

Fig.  152. 


Quailrui»le  ligature  (Liston 


Subcutaneous  Ligature. — This  is  applied  by  introducing  a  needle 
armed  with  a  ligature  throusrh  the  skin  near  the  erowth,  and  carrying 
it  through  the  subcutaneous  tissues 
around  the  growth  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, then  bringing  it  out  through 
the  skin.  The  needle  is  again  intro- 
iluced  through  the  same  puncture, 
and  is  again  brought  out  tlirough 
the  skin  at  some  distance  from  the 
lirst  point  of  exit,  and  is  next  intro- 
duced tlirough  this  puncture  and 
brought  out  at  a  more  distant  ])oint. 
In  this  way  the  growth  is  completely 
encircled  i)y  a  subcutaneous  ligature, 
which  is  tinally  brought  out  at  the 
point  of  entrance ;  the  tumor  is 
strangulated  by  firmly  tying  the 
ends  of  the  ligature  (Fig.  153). 

If  a  needle  armed  with  a  double 
ligature  is  tirst  passed  under  the  growth,  the  ligature 


Sulicutaneous  ligature  iTIolmes). 

divi<lcd,  and  by 
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passing  each   end   of   tlic  ilividrcl    ligature    sulK'iitaiieou.sly   around  the 
gro\vtli  it  may  hi!  strangulated  subeiitaneously  in  two  sections. 

Erichsen's  Ligature. — This  ligature  is  employed  to  strangulate 
tumors  of  irregular  shape  in  a  number  of  sections.  A  strong  silk  or 
hemp  ligature,  three  yards  in  length,  one-half  oi'  which  is  stained  hlacU, 
is  carried  by  a  needle  as  a  double  ligature  under  the  growtii  at  various 
points,  so  as  to  leave  a  series  of  loops  about  nine  inches  long  on  each 


Ericlisen's  liguturo  (Erichsen). 


side  of  the  tumor  (Fig.  1 54) ;  the  black  loops  being  cut  on  one  side,  the 
white  on  the  other,  the  ends  are  then  firmly  tied  so  as  to  strangulate  the 
growth  in  sections  (Fig.  155). 


Fig.  155. 


Erk'hscn's  ligature  applied. 

Elastic  Ligatures. — Ligatures  made  of  india-rubber  varying  from 
half  a  line  to  several  lines  in  thickness  are  often  made  use  of  in  surger3\ 
They  may  be  employed  to  strangulate  growths,  such  as  moles  or  nievi,  or 
in  the  treatment  of  fistuhe,  and  are  especiallv  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
those  cases  ofjistula  in  ano  in  which  the  internal  opening  into  the  bowel 
is  situated  high  np,  as  the  division  of  such  fistulse  by  this  means  is  accom- 
plished without  hemorrhage  and  with  less  risk  than  by  the  employment 
of  the  knife.  In  applying  elastic  ligatures  in  such  cases  the  ligature, 
after  being  passed  through  the  fistula  by  means  of  a  probe,  is  carried  out 
through  the  internal  o|H'ning ;  the  anus  is  next  well  stretched,  and  the 
elastic  ligature  is  then  firmly  tied  with  two  or  three  knots  ;  the  greater 
the  tension  made  before  the  ligature  is  tied  the  more  rapidly  will  it  cut 
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its  way  out.     The  smalk'r  sizes  of  rubber  drainage-tubes  may  be  substi- 
tuted ibr  the  solid  rubber  ligatures. 


General  Treatment  of  Hemorrhage. 

The  surgeon  may  be  called  upon  to  treat  the  following  varieties  of 
heniorriiage :  arterial,  venous,  capillary,  or  parenchytnatou.s ;  and  these 
are  again  classified,  according  to  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  as  pvimary, 
that  is,  bleeding  which  occurs  at  the  time  the  Avound  is  inflicted  ;  interme- 
diary or  cnnxecntire,  tliat  whicli  occurs  within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
iiours  after  the  reception  of  the  injury,  wliich  generally  takes  place  dur- 
ing the  period  of  reaction  ;  and  necoiidary,  which  takes  place  after  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  ma}-  occur  at  any  time  subsequent  to  this  perioil  until 
the  wound  is  healed. 

The  treatment  of  hemorrhage  i.s  either  conxtitidional  or  local. 

The  constitutional  treatment  of  hemorrhage  con.sists  in  keejiing  the 
j)atient  in  the  recumbent  posture  and  avoiding  any  sudden  elevation  of 
the  head  or  arms  whicli  might  induce  fatal  syncope.  Oj)ium  is  a  valu- 
able remedy,  and  should  be  freely  used.  Ergot,  gallic  acid,  acetate  of 
lead,  and  tincture  of  iron  may  also  be  employed,  stimulants  and  food 
should  lie  carefully  administered,  and  in  extreme  cases  auto-transfusion 
or  transt'usion  of  l)lood  or  of  normal  salt  solution  may  be  resorted  to. 

In  the  local  treatment  of  hemorriiage  various  measures  may  be  adopted 
which  may  be  either  temporary  or  permanent  in  their  action. 

Temporary  Control  of  Arterial  Hemorrhage. — This  may  be 
effected  by  pressure  applied  directly  to  the  bleeding  vessel  in  the  wound 
or  by  pressure  applied  indirectly  to  the  main  artery  between  the  point 
of  its  injury  and  the  centre  of  the  circulation  ;  and  this  pressure  may  lie 
made  by  the  fingers,  digital  compression,  by  compresses,  or  by  means  of 
tournitpiets. 

Dif/ital  Compression  in  Hemorrhage. — This  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  valuable  means  employed  in  the  temporary  control  of  hemorrhage. 
The  finger  should  be  ])ressed  directly  upon  the  bleeding  vessel  in  the 


Digital  compression  of  femoral  artery. 


■wound  or  be  used  to  make  pressure  upon  tlie  artery  from  wliich   the 
bleeding  arises  at  some  point  lietwcen  the  wound  and  the  centre  of  the 
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(•irculatiiin  (Fisj.  l;j(j).  (ontnil  of  licmorrhage  by  digital  compression 
fan  only  he  nuiintuincd  lor  a  lew  minutes,  for  tlie  fingers  of  the  surgeon 
or  assistant  soon  heeoiue  tired,  so  that  it  is  oidy  employed  until  means 
are  adopted  liir  the  permanent  control  of  the  hieeding.  Digital  eonipres- 
sion  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  is  frequently  resorted  to  for  the  eontrol 
of  hemorrhage  during  amputations  of  the  fingers,  also  of  the  axillary  and 
femoral  arteries  in  amputations  at  the  shoulder-  and  hip-joints.  Digital 
compression  is  also  used  to  eontrol  hemorrhage  from  wounds  either  the 
result  of  accident  or  those  made  by  the  knife  of  the  surgeon,  in  which 
case  the  finger  is  placed  tlireetly  upon  the  divided  vessel  or  is  emjtiovcd 
to  hold  a  sponge  or  compress  firmly  in  the  wound. 

Compresses. — By  the  use  of  compresses,  placed  directly  in  the  wound 
or  applied  to  the  vessel  between  the  wound  and  the  centre  of  the  circu- 
lation, the  temporary  eontrol  of  hemorrhage  may  be  very  satisfactorily 
accomplished.  Where  it  is  possible  the  compress  Mhich  isap[)lied  in  the 
wound  should  be  made  of  antiseptic  gauze,  thereby  diminishing  the 
chances  of  wound-infection.  The  compress  should  be  held  in  p(jsition 
by  a  bandage  firmly  applied,  and  is  genei'ally  employed  only  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient  until  a  more  permanent  means  of  controlling  the 
l)leeding  is  adopted. 

Touniiqiuis. — Tonrni(|uets,  wliich  are  instruments  employed  for  the 
temporary  control  of  hemorrhage  from  Avounds,  are  of  many  diflerent 
kinds. 

Petit's  Tourniquet.— FctiV^  tourniquet,  which  is  the  best  for  ordinary 
use,  consists  of  two  metal  plates  connected  by  a  strong  linen  or  silken 
strap,  with  a  buckle,  the  distance  between  the  plates  being  regulated  by 
a  screw  (Fig-  157).     In  applying  this  tourniquet  a  com2)ress  or  roller 

l'"iG.  157. 


Potit's  touniiiiuet. 


bandage  is  placed  directly  over  the  artery  to  be  compressed,  and  may  be 
lield  in  position  by  a  few  turns  of  a  roller  bandage.     The  lower  plate  of 
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the  tourniquet  is  jilaced  directly  over  this  pad,  and  the  strap  is  tightly 
secured  around  the  limb  to  keep  tlie  instrument  in  place.  The  screw  is 
then  turned  so  as  to  separate  the  blades  and  tighten  the  straps,  thus 
forcing  the  compress  or  pad  upon  tlie  artery,  controlling  its  circulation. 
This  instrument  is  very  generally  employed  for  the  control  of  hemor- 
rhage in  wounds  of  the  extremities,  and  it  is  especially  useful  in  ampu- 
tation of  these  parts,  being  placed  over  the  main  artery  some  distance 
above  the  seat  of  operation. 

The  Spanish  Windlass. — An  improvised  tournitpiet,  known  as  the 
Spanish  windlass,  may  be  employed  in  the  teniporarv  control  of  liemor- 
I'hage  in  cases  of  emergency  :  it  is  prepared  by  folding  a  handkerchief  or 
piece  of  muslin  into  a  cravat  and  placing  a  compress  or  smooth  pebble 

on  the  body  of  the  cravat ;  this  is  placed  over 
the  artery  to  be  controlled,  and  the  ends  of 
the  handkerchief  are  tied  loosely  around  the 
limb  ;  a  short  stick  is  passed  througji  this  loop, 
and  by  twisting  the  stick  the  loop  is  tightened 
and  the  compress  is  forced  down  upon  the 
artery  (Fig.  158). 

Fig.  159. 


The  Spanish  windlass. 


ListL  I  s  at  1 1 1  compressor. 


Many  other  forms  of  tourniquet  have  been  devised  which  liave  a  pad 
or  counter-pad  so  arranged  as  to  make  pressure  upon  the  vessel  desired, 
such  as  Lister's  aorta-compressor  (Fig.  159),  which  is  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  aneurism  of  the  iliac  vessels  and  for  the  control  of  hemor- 
rhage in  anqmtation  at  tlic  hi])-joint.  Hoey's  clanij)  (Fig.  160)  and 
Signorini's  tonrniijuet  (Fig.  1(!1 )  are  constructed  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  are  frequently  emj>loyed  to  control  the  circulation  in  the 
femoral  artery  in  case  of  operations  upon  the  thigh  and  leg,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  femoral  or  popliteal  aneurism. 

The  I'/astie  fiihe  or  .'tfraj)  of  Esmarrh's  apparatus  (Fig.  102)  may  also 
be  employed  for  the  tenqiorarv  control  of  arterial  hemorrhage,  being 
a]>plied  above  the  wound,  ami  if  tin's  is  not  at  hand  any  strong  rublxT 
cord  or  a  piece  of  large-sized  (li'aiiiage-tiil)e  may  be  used  as  a  sulisfi- 
tute.  In  hemorrhage  from  wounds  of  the  hands  and  feet,  especially  in 
children,  and  in  controlling  hemorrliage  in  wounds  of  the  penis,  a  piece 
of  drainage-tube  firndy  applietl  above  the  wound  may  be  employed  with 
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advantage.     Tliis  tube  or  strap,  although  generally  ciiiploycd  to  control 
hemorrhage  from  vessels  of  the  extremities,  may  l)e  used  to  control  the 


Fig.  161. 


Fig.  160. 


Hoey's  clamp. 


Signoiiiiis  tcjuniii|iiet. 


femoral  artery  as  it  crosses  the  brim  of  the  jielvis  by  jilacing  a  compress 
over  the  artery  in  this  position,  and  then  applying  the  elastic  band  to 


Fig.  16: 


Elastic  straji  of  Esniarch's  apparatus. 

secure  it  M'ith  a  figure-of-8  turn,  passing  it  under  the  thigh,  crossing  it 
over  the  pad,  and  then  carrying  the  ends  ai'ound  the  pelvis  and  securing 
them. 

To  make  pressure  on  the  axillary  artery  the  compress  should  be 
placed  in  the  axilla,  and  the  middle  of  the  tube  is  placed  over  this  to 
hold  it  in  position  ;  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  then  carried  over  the 
shoulder  and  crossed,  and  then  carried  to  the  opposite  axilla  and 
secured. 

In  amputation  of  the  shoulder-joint,  to  make  pressure  upon  the 
subclavian  artery,  which  is  difficult  to  compress  by  an  ordinary  tourni- 
quet, the  handle  of  a  large  key  well  padded  may  be  used ;  it  is  firmly 
pressed  against  the  vessel  above  the  clavicle  and  held  by  an  assistant, 
and  proves  a  very  satisfactory  means  of  controlling  circulation  in  this 
vessel.     Wyeth's    pins  with    an    elastic   strap   or  tube  are    now  often 
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eniploved   tu   control    hemorrhage    during   amputation    at    or  near  the 
shoukier-joiut. 

Hcemostatic  Forceps. — The  temporary  control  of  arterial  hemorrhage 
by  the  use  of  haemostatic  forceps  is  now  tlie  common  practice  in 
surgical  operations,  and  their  use  has  done  much  to  diminish  the  shock 
from  the  ktss  of  blood  following  operations.     The  hijemostatic  forceps 

Fig.  lOo. 


Ha-niostntic  forceps. 

in  general  use  is  self-retaining  ;  it  is  clamped  upon  the  bleeding  vessel, 
and  is  allowed  to  remain  until  the  operation  is  completed,  when  the 
vessel  is  secured  jiermanently  by  the  ajiplication  of  a  ligatui-e  and  the 
forceps  is  removed.  The  use  of  this  instrument  will  be  found  very 
satisfactory  in  controlling  hemorrhage  during  the  removal  of  tumors 
and  in  cases  of  amjiutation,  and  for  the  temporary  control  of  bleeding 
during  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  it  will  be  found  most  efficient,  as 
also  in  abdominal  operations,  in  which  its  utility  was  first  demonstrated 
(Fig.^  163). 

Esinarch's  Bandage  and  Tnhe. — Esmarch's  ujiparatus,  which  is 
applied  to  the  limbs  to  render  them  bloodless  during  ojierations,  con- 
sists of  a  rubber  bandage  two  and  a  half  inches  in  width  and  three 
or  four  yards  in  length,  and  a  rubber  tube  two  yards  in  length,  to  one 

Fi(i.  164. 


Esmarch's  bundagc  and  tulx-  Mp7)Iiod. 

end  of  which  is  attached  a  chain  and  to  the  other  end  a  hook,  or,  better, 
a  rublier  strap  one  inch  in  width  and  one  yard  in  length,  with  a  hook 
and  chain.     The  bandage  is  applied  to  the  extremity  of  the  linil),  and  is 
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carried  up  the  limb  to  a  point  some  di.staiiee  above  the  .-^eat  of  ])ropose<l 
operation  :  the  bandage  i.s  applied  Hrndy,  each  turn  overhippinii'  one- 
t'ourth  of  the  preceding  one,  and  wiien  the  last  tui-n  has  been  made  the 
rubber  tube  or  strap  is  woiuid  tirmly  around  the  limb,  and  is  secured  by 
fastening  the  hook  into  one  of  the  links  of  the  chain  (Fig.  164).  After 
securing  the  tube  or  straj)  the  rubber  bandage  is  removed  from  the  limb, 
and  if  the  tube  has  been  tirmly  enough  apjjlied  the  limb  will  be  foimd 
to  be  blanched,  and  should  be  free  from  Idood  during  the  operation. 
Cai'e  should  be  taken  not  to  apply  the  tube  or  strap  too  tightly  in 
poorly-developed  limbs  or  on  parts  of  the  limb  where  large  nerve- 
trunks  approach  the  surface,  as  they  may  be  subjected  to  an  amount 
of  pressure  which  will  interfere  with  their  functions  subsequently  :  the 
writer  has  knowledge  of  one  case  of  this  nature  in  which  jicrmanent 
paralysis  of  the  limb  followed  the  use  of  Esmarch's  a2)paratus.  The 
tube  should  be  applied  with  just  enough  firmness  to  control  the  circula- 
tion. As  the  strap,  when  hrndy  aj)]ilied,  completely  cuts  off  the  circu- 
lation of  the  parts  below,  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  as  short 
a  time  as  possil)le   as  gangrene  has  resulted  from  its  prolonged  use. 

After  the  removal  of  the  tube  there  is  generally  tpiitc  free  capillary 
hemorrhage,  due  to  j)aralysis  of  vasomotor  nerves  from  pressure,  but 
this  in  a  short  time  stops,  esjjecially  if  hot  water  is  used  to  irrigate  the 
wound.  This  apparatus  is  of  the  greatest  service  in  controlling  hemor- 
rhage at  the  time  of  operation,  and  in  amputations  and  remo\-al  of  vas- 
cular tumors  from  the  lind)s  will  be  found  most  satisfactory.  In 
operations  upon  l)one,  either  osteotomy  or  sequestrotomy,  it  is  espe- 
cially useful,  as  it  allows  the  surgeon  to  have  a  view  of  the  parts 
unobscured  by  hemorrhage.  In  operations  for  the  removal  of  foreign 
bodies,  such  as  needles  imbedded  in  the  hands  or  feet  or  extremities, 
Esmarch's  bandage  is  most  useful. 

Permaxent  Control  of  .Vrteriai>  Hemorrh.vge. — For  the  per- 
manent control  of  arterial  hemorrhage  the  surgeon  may  resort  to  the  use 
of  position,  cold,  heat,  styptics,  pressure,  cauterization,  ligation,  torsion, 
or  acupi'essure. 

Position. — In  arterial  hemorrhage  from  wounds  of  the  extremities 
elevation  of  the  parts  will  bo  found  to  materially  diminish  the  amount 
of  bleeding;  in  hemorrhage  from  wounds  of  the  hand,  forearm,  foot,  or 
leg  fbrcilde  flexion  of  the  forearm  on  the  arm  or  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh 
will  be  fdund  useful  in  diminishing  the  force  of  the  blood-current. 

Cold. — The  application  of  cold  by  means  of  a  stream  of  cold  water 
or  of  an  ice-bag  or  piece  of  ice  will  often  be  found  an  efficient  means 
of  controlling  arterial  hemori'hage  from  vessels  of  smaller  calibre ;  it  is 
especially  applicable  to  lienKu-rhage  from  wonnds  of  the  vessels  of  the 
mouth,  nostrils,  vagina,  or  rectum. 

Hot  Water. — Hot  water  will  be  found  a  very  efiieient  means  of  con- 
trolling hemorrhage  from  small  vessels,  and  it  may  be  used  in  the  form 
of  a  hot  antiseptic  solution.  It  is  of  especial  value  in  capillary  or 
parenchymatous  hemorrhage ;  it  is  employed  in  the  form  of  a  douche 
or  by  means  of  sponges  dipped  in  the  hot  solution  and  packed  into  the 
wpund.  Injection  of  hot  water  is  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  con- 
trolling uterine  hemorrhasre. 

Styptics. — These  agents  are  sometimes  employed  to  control  capillary 
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bleeding  or  lieiuorrhage  from  small  vessels,  but,  although  their  use  is 
found  satisfactory  as  regards  the  control  of  the  bleeding,  they  have  the 
disadvantage  of  interfering  with  the  primary  union  in  wounds,  and  since 
the  value  of  asepsis  in  wound-treatment  has  been  demonstrated  they  are 
now  very  seldom  employed.  The  most  valuable  styptics  which  are  used 
are  alcohol,  alum,  oil  of  turpentine,  perchloridc  of  iron,  persulphate  of 
iron  (or  Monscl's  solution),  acetic  acid,  or  vinegar. 

Pressure. — For  the  permanent  control  of  arterial  hemorrhage  pressure 
may  be  applied  directly  to  the  bleeding  point  or  surface  by  means  of  a 
compress  of  antiseptic  or  sterilized  gauze  or  by  strips  of  gauze  packed 
into  the  cavity  from  whose  surface  the  bleeding  arises. 

Compresses  are  used  with  the  best  results  where  tlie  proximity  of  a 
bone  gives  a  firm  substance  upon  which  the  vessel  may  be  compressed, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  vessels  of  the  scalp.  Pressure  applied  by  means  of 
packing  with  strips  of  gauze  will  be  found  most  efficient  in  controlling 
hemorrhage  from  cavities  such  as  the  nose,  vagina,  or  rectum,  and  in 
the  cavities  resulting  from  the  removal  of  necrosed  or  carious  bone. 
Pressure  may  be  indirectly  apiilied  by  flexing  the  proximal  joint  over 
a  compress  or  by  firm  bandaging  of  the  limb.  In  controlling  bleeding 
from  a  divided  artery  in  a  bony  cavity,  such  as  the  inferior  dental  canal, 
a  piece  of  catgut  ligature  may  be  forced  into  the  canal,  and  it  will  con- 
trol the  bleeding  in  a  most  satislactorv  manner. 

Halsted  has  recently  introduced  the  use  of  a  material  known  as  r/iit- 
ironl,  which  is  prei>ared  from  the  subnuicosa  from  which  catgut  is  made  ; 
this  is  moistened  witli  alcohol,  and  cut  into  fine  shreds.  The  wool 
is  preserved  in  an  alcoiiolic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  1  :  1000, 
and  is  used  for  stopping  excessive  hemorrhage  from  bone,  a  small  quan- 
tity being  pressed  into  the  cavity  or  opening  in  the  bone  from  which  the 
bleeding  arises. 

The  troui)lcsome  hemorrhage  sometimes  occurring  after  the  removal 
of  a  tooth  may  be  controlled  by  }>acking  the  alveolar  cavit}'  with  a  strip 
of  sterilized  gauze  or  by  introduciug  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  cork  into 
the  cavity  and  holding  it  in  place  by  fastening  the  jaws  together  by 
means  of  a  bandage. 

Caniirizatioii. — The  use  of  cauterization  by  means  of  a  hot  iron  is  a 
s;itisfaetory  manner  of  arresting  hemorrhage.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
have  the  iron  only  of  a  dull-red  or  black  heat,  as  the  result  desired  is  not 
the  destruction  of  the  tissues,  but  the  coagulating  effect  of  heat  upon 
them.  The  form  of  cautery-iron  employed  will  de])cnd  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  tlie  vessel.  Pa(iuelin's  cautery  is  a  very  satisfactory  apparatus 
to  Use  for  the  conti'ol  of  hemorrhage. 

Control  of  arterial  hemorrliage  by  cauterization  is  often  resorted  to 
in  o])erations  upon  the  jaws  and  in  the  removal  of  tumors  from  the 
mouth  or  ])harvnx,  or  of  the  tonsils;  it  is  also  frequently  employed  to 
control  hemorrhage  in  operations  upon  the  uterus  and  the  rectum,  and 
also  tliat  resulting  from  the  removal  of  abdominal  tumors  where  the 
ap])lication  of  a   ligatiu'c  is  difficult  and  often   inqmssiblc. 

Torxiou. — This  method  of  controlling  arterial  hi^morrhage  consists  in 
seizing  the  end  of  the  artery,  drawing  it  slightly  out  of  its  sheath,  and 
twisting  it :  it  may  be  accomplishctl  by  a  single  pair  of  forceps  or  by 
two  pairs  of  fiirceps.     In  the  latter  method  the  artery  is  held  by  one 
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pair  of  forceps  and  twisted  In-  tiie  second  pair.     Torsion  of  arteries  in 
accidental   wounds   is  (piitc   common,  and   in   many  cases  controls  the 
hcmorrliaiie    until    surgical    aid    is    rendered.     The 
Fig.  165.  femoral    artery  in  Scarpa's  triangle   has  been  com- 

pletely conti'olled  in  this  manner  in  the  case  of 
an  avulsion  of  the  thigh  from  railway  injury. 
In  vessels  of  moderate  size  it  may  he  practised 
with  one  pair  of  forceps,  and  the  ordinary  double- 

FiG.  16(;. 
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.spring  artery  forceps  (Fig.  1C6)  or  hiemostatic  for- 
ceps will  be  found  satisfactory  for  such  cases.  In 
larger  arteries  two  forceps  should  be  employed, 
or  some  of  the  numei'ous  forms  of  torsion  forceps 
(Fig.  165)  which  have  been  devised  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Lif/aiion. — The  use  of  the  ligature  is  by  far 
the  mo.st  generally  employed  method  of  control- 
ling arterial  hemorrhage.  Tlie  materials  used  for 
ligatures  are  silk,  hemp  thread,  catgut,  horse- 
hair, iron  or  silver  wire.  Catgut  or  silk  is  the 
material  most  generally  employed.  The  vessel  is 
seized  with  a  pair  of  artery  or  hiemostatic  forceps 
or  a  tenaculum,  and  drawn  out  of  its  sheath,  and 
a  ligature  of  prepared  catgut  is  thrown  around 
it  and  secured  by  a  surgeon's  knot  or  by  a  reef 
knot  and  surgeon's  knot  combined,  and  when 
firmly  tied  the  ends  of  the  ligature  are  cut  short 


Fig.  16' 


HewBon's  torsion  forceps. 


Aneurism  necrlle  armud  with  ligature. 


in  the  wound.  Silk  ligatures  which  have  been  rendered  aseptic  are 
applied  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  ends  may  be  cut  short  in  the 
wound. 

When  ligatures  are  ajiplied  to  vessels  in  their  continuity  they  may 
be  threaded  into  an  eved  prolie  or  aneurism  needle  (Fig.  167),  and  carried 
around  the  vessel  and  secured.  A  convenient  method  of  ap]ilying  a 
ligature  to  a  bleeding  point  in  a  deep  wound  or  to  a  vessel  in  tissues 
■which  are  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  permit  of  the  isolation  of  the  vessel, 
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Fig.  168. 


Artery  occluded  by  suture  (Esmarch), 


i.s  to  use  a  ourxcd  needle  threaded  with  a  catgut  ligature,  which  is  passed 
deeply  into  the  tissues  near  the  vessel  and  brought  out  at  the  opposite 
side ;  the  ligature  thus  placed  is  then 
firndy  tied  and  tlie  ends  are  cut  short 
in  the  wound  (Fig.  KJSj. 

Constriction  or  Crushing  of  Arteries 
for  the  Arrest  of  Hemorrhage. — This 
procedure  has  been  adopted  for  the  clos- 
ure of  arteries  without  the  use  of  liga- 
tures or  other  foreign  substances  to  be 
left  in  the  wound.  It  was  employed  l)y 
the  use  of  an  instrument  known  as  the 
artery  constrictor,  whieii  grasj)ed  the 
artery  and  constricted  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  inner  and  mi<ldk'  coats  gave  way,  but  the  external  coat  was 
preserved  intact. 

^irterirrrxioii. — This  nietlicid  of  controllintr  hemorriiaiie  consists  in 
constricting  the  mouths  ot  arteries  divided  in  amputations  by  turning 
over  the  cut  ends  with  a  little  instrument  called  an  arteriverter :  with 
this  instrument  the  ends  of  the  diN'ided  arteries  may  be  retroverted,  and 
the  cut  extremity  of  tjie  artery  is  reinforced  by  tlie  duplicature  of  its 
walls,  thus  surrounding  its  open  mouth  with  sucli  a  (juantity  of  arterial 
nuiscular  and  elastic  fibres  as  to  effectually  close  it  against  the  impulse 
of  the  heart's  action.  This  procedure  has  been  practised  in  a  few  cases, 
but  has  never  come  into  general  use. 

AcrPRESSURE. — In  this  mctliod  of  controlling  arterial  hemorrhage  a 
needle  or  pin  is  used  whicli  is  thrust  through  the  tissues  in  such  a  way 
as  to  compress  the  artery.  There  are  a  number  of  methods  of  using  the 
needle  or  pin. 

First  Method  of  Acupressure. — In  this  method  the  surgeon  places 
a  finger  of  his  left  hand  u]ion  the  mouth  of  the  bleeding  vessel,  and  with 
his  right  hand  introduces  the  needle  from  the  cutaneous  surface,  and 
passes  it  through  the  thickness  of  the  flap  until  its  point  projects  for  a 
couple  of  lines  or  so  from  the  surface  of  the  wound  a  little  to  the  right 
side  of  the  tube  of  the  vessel.  By  forcibly  inclining  the  head  of  the 
needle  toward  the  right  he  tarings  the  projecting  portion  of  its  point 
firmly  down  on  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  after  seeing  that  it  occludes 

Fie.  169.  Fig.  170. 


Acupressure— first  method : 
surface  (Erichsen). 


Acupressure— first  iiietliml:  <  utaneous 
surface  (Erichsen). 


the  artery  he  makes  it  re-enter  the  flesh  as  near  as  possible  to  the  left 
side  of  the  wound,  and  pushes  the  needle  through  the  flesh  till  its  point 
comes  out  again  at  the  cutaneous  surfoce  (Figs.  169,  170). 
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Second  Method  of  Acupressure. — A  straight  needle  threaded  witli  a 
sliort  ])iei'e  of  iron  or  silver  wire,  for  the  purpose  of  afterward  retraetiiig 
and  ri'iuoviiig'  it,  is  passed  down  through  the  soft  })arts  a  little  to  one 
side  of  the  vessel ;  its  point  is  tiieii  raised  up  and  j)assed  over  the  artery, 
and  is  then  turned  do\\ii  again  and  thrust  into  the  soft  tissues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  vessel  (Fig.  171). 

Fiu.  172. 
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Acupressure— second  method 
(Erichsen). 


Acupressure— third  method 
(Erichsen). 


Third  3fcthnd  of  Acupressure,  or  Filo-jrressure. — In  this  method  the 
point  of  the  needle  is  passed  into  the  tissues  a  few  lines  to  one  side  of 
the  vessel,  then  passed  under  it,  and  afterward  pushed  on,  so  that  the 
point  again  emerges  a  feM'  lines  beyond  the  vessel.  A  loop  of  wire  is 
next  passed  over  the  point  of  the  needle,  and  then,  after  being  carried 
over  the  vessel  and  jiassed  around  the  o])j>osite  end  of  the  needle,  it  is 
drawn  suftieientl}'  tight  to  close  the  vessel,  and  the  ends  of  the  wire  are 
secured  by  making  a  twist  around  the  stem  of  the  needle  (Fig.  172). 

Fourth  Ilethod  of  Acupressure. — This  method  is  identical  with  the 
third  method,  except  that  a  long  pin  is  useil  in  place  of  the  needle  ;  the 
head  of  the  pin  remains  outside  of  the  wound. 

Fifth  Method  of  Acupressure,  or  Acutorsion. — This  method  consists  in 
passing  a  j>in  or  needle  through  the  soft  tissues  close  to  the  artery,  and 

Fig.  173. 


Acupressure— fifth  method  (Erichsen). 

by  giving  the  jiin  a  quarter  or  half  rotation  twisting  the  vessel  upon 
itself,  and  fixing  the  jiin  Ijy  thrusting  its  point  deeply  into  the  tissues 
beyond  (Fig.  173). 

Treatment  of  Venous  Hemorrhage. 
Bleeding  from  small  veins  often  stops  spontaneouslv  unless  there  is 
some  pressure  upon  the  wounded  veins  upon  the  cardiac  side  of  the 
wound.  It  is,  however,  very  satisfactorily  controlled  by  position,  or  by 
the  application  of  a  compress  and  bandage,  or  by  the  use  of  a  ligature  : 
if  the  divided  vein  be  a  large  one,  it  is  well  to  secure  both  ends  of  the 
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vein  by  ligatures.  Tiie  free  bleeding  arising  from  ruptured  varicose 
veins  of  the  leg  is  easily  controlled  by  a  compress  and  bandage,  while 
hemorrhage  from  the  larger  veins,  such  as  the  jugular,  should  be  con- 
trolled bv  tile  application  of  ligatures  as  in  the  case  of  wounded  arteries. 
The  ap})lication  of  the  lateral  ligatures  to  small  wounds  of  veins  of  large 
size,  sucli  as  tiie  femoral,  jugular,  or  subclavian,  or  to  woiuids  of  the 
venous  sinuses,  lias  been  recommended  and  employed  with  good  results. 
It  consists  in  pinching  up  the  wall  of  the  vein  so  as  to  include  the  orifice 
of  the  wound  and  throwing  a  delicate  silk  or  catgut  ligature  around  it 
and  tying  it  firmly.  The  use  of  the  actual  cautery  may  also  be  required 
for  the  control  of  venous  hemorrhage  in  positions  in  which  its  arrest  by 
pressure  or  the  ligature  is  not  feasible. 

Treatment  of  Capillary  or  Parenchymatous  Hemorrhage. 

Capillary  or  parenchymatous  hemorrhage  is  usually  arrested  spon- 
taneously by  the  expcjsure  of  the  surface  of  the  ^vound  to  the  air,  but 
it  is  often  so  profuse  that  its  arrest  becomes  a  matter  of  importance. 
To  control  tiiis  form  of  bleeding,  pressure  may  be  applied  to  the  sur- 
face for  a  short  time,  and  if  this  fails  to  arrest  it,  sponging  the  sur- 
face witli  dilute  alcohol  will  sometimes  prove  satisfactory  ;  l)ut  the  best 
application  to  arrest  hemorrhage  of  this  nature  is  hot  sterilized  water  or 
hot  water,  wjiicii  may  lie  used  in  the  fiirm  of  a  hot  bichloride  solution. 
Acetic  acid  and  vinegar  are  also  sometimes  employed  for  the  same  pui'- 
pose.  In  cases  where  the  means  mentioned  above  fail  to  control  the 
bleeding  it  may  be  necessary  to  pack  the  wound  with  strips  of  antiseptic 
gauze  :  this  dressing  is  most  serviceable  when  the  hemorrhage  comes 
from  cavities,  such  as  results  from  the  removal  of  tumors  or  excision  of 
joints  ;  and  for  tlie  control  of  l)leeding  following  the  removal  of  necrosed 
or  carious  bone  packing  the  cavity  resulting  is  the  method  very  generally 
employed.  To  control  hemorrhage  from  mucous  cavities,  such  as  the  nose, 
rectum,  and  vagina,  this  method  of  treatment  is  sometimes  resorted  to. 

Treatment  of  Secondary  Hemorrhage. 

Secondarv  hemorrliaa-e  folio wino-  the  use  of  the  liirature  or  other  means 
of  controlling  bleeding  is,  since  the  adoption  of  the  aseptic  method  of 
wound-treatment,  a  much  less  frecpient  com])lication  of  wounds.  The 
treatment  of  this  complication  is  both  constitutional  and  hical.  The 
constitutional  treatment  consists  in  the  uscof  tliose  remedies  which  were 
mentioned  as  serviceable  in  primary  hemorrhage,  and  the  drugs  on  which 
the  most  reliance  is  to  be  placed  are  opium  and  ergot.  The  local  treat- 
ment of  this  form  of  hemorrhage  consists  in  the  use  of  the  various  means 
of  controlling  hemorrhage  which  have  been  mentioned  before,  such  as 
the  ligature,  hot  water,  pressure,  or  the  actual  cautery.  If  possible,  it  is 
well  to  secure  the  vessel  from  which  tlie  bleeding  arises  in  the  wound. 
If  for  any  reason  this  cannot  be  done,  the  main  artery  should  be  ligated 
at  the  point  of  election  above  the  wound  if  the  hemorrhage  be  arterial. 

Rules  for  Ligating  Wounded  Arteries. 

In  case  of  ])rimary  hemorrhage  tlie  ideeding  artery  should  be  sought 
for  and  secured  by  a  ligature.     In  applying  a  ligature  to  a  wounded 
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artory  the  surffcon  should  out  directly  down  ii])on  it  at  the  point  from 
wliicli  it  bleeds,  and  secure  it  in  the  wound.  This  rule  holds  good  lor 
both  primary  and  secondary  hemorrhage. 

Two  ligatures  should  be  applied — one  to  each  end  of  the  artery  if  it 
be  completely  divided,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  wound  if  the  latter 
has  not  completely  severed  the  coats  of  the  artery.  This  procedure  is 
adopted  for  the  reason  that  the  arterial  anastomosis  is  so  free  that  the 
])roximal  ligature  will  not  always,  even  temporarily,  arrest  the  bleeding ; 
and  if  it  does  accomplish  tliis  object  at  the  time,  after  the  collateral  cir- 
culation is  establislied  bleeding  is  apt  to  occur  from  the  distal  extremity 
of  the  divided  vessel.  If  the  coats  of  the  artery  are  not  completely 
severed,  their  division  should  be  completed  either  before  or  after  the 
ajjplication  of  the  proximal  and  distal  ligatures,  thereby  favoring  the 
contraction  and  retraction  of  the  ends  of  the  divided  vessel. 
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Injueies  and  Inflammations  of  the  Facial  Region. 

Wounds. — Owing;  to  the  vascularity  of  the  parts,  wounds  of  the 
face  bleed  freely,  ^\'itll  the  exception  of  some  of  tlie  larger  branches 
of  tlie  facial  artery,  iiowever,  the  application  of  a  ligature  is  seldom 
required.  Tiiis  same  vascularity  also  explains  the  almost  invariable 
occurrence  of  healing  by  first  intention  of  M'ounds  in  this  region.  Even 
in  tissues  considerably  lacerated  and  contused,  sloughing  is  a  rare  cir- 
cumstance. Xature's  efforts  are  frequently  successful  in  filling  up 
defects,  hence  plastic  jirocedures  are  best  deferred  until  complete  cica- 
trization takes  place. 

Burns. — Burns  from  hot  water,  caustic  li(juids,  and  chemical  sub- 
stances driven  against  the  face  in  laboratory  accidents  are  usually  deeper 
than  at  first  appear,  and  frequently  involve  an  unfavorable  prognosis  so 
far  as  the  cosmetic  effect  and  function  of  the  parts  are  concerned.  In 
the  case  of  the  lower  lij)  the  saliva  trickles  away  and  the  formation  of 
labial  sounds  is  interfered  with.  Ectropion  of  the  lower  eyelid  permits 
the  tears  to  flow  over  the  face,  and  the  globe  of  the  eye  suffers  in  conse- 
quence. Extensive  formation  of  cicatricial  tissue  at  the  lateral  aspects 
of  the  cheeks  embarrasses  the  movements  of  the  lower  jaw.  Operative 
interference  is  here  demanded. 

Gunpowder  Accidents. — Tlie  presence  of  powder-grains  in  the  skin 
of  the  face  involves  considerable  disfigurement.  When  recent,  the 
greater  portion  of  them  can  be  removed  by  vigorously  scrubbing  the 
face,  under  an  anaesthetic,  by  means  of  a  coarse  and  stiff  hand-brush 
(Richardson).  A  stiff  cataract  needle  applied  to  each  powder-grain  if 
the  case  is  not  seen,  until  late  will  remove  these  in  the  course  of  time, 
altliough  many  sittings  are  required.  According  to  Hebra,  the  prolonged 
application  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  is  said  to  facil- 
itate the  extraction. 

Simultaneous  "Wound  of  Skin  and  Mucous  Membrane. — ^^'hen 
both  skin  and  mucous  membrane  are  wounded  at  the  same  time,  sep- 
arate suture  of  the  divided  structures  is  required.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  tlie  eyelijs.  Perforating  wounds  of  the  oral  cavity,  if  permitted 
to  cicatrize,  leave  fistulous  (i]>enings,  tlu-ough  whicli  li(|uids  that  are 
taken  into  the  mouth  escape,  as  well  as  tlie  mucus  and  saliva.  Stenson's 
duct  may  be  involved  in  the  injury,  and  the  {>arotid  secretion  poured 
upon  the  outside  of  the  face. 

Traumatic  Inflammation. — The  extension  of  septic  processes  in  the 
facial  region  are  of  rather  infrequent  occurrence,  although  tlie  extensive 
vascularity  of  the  soft  jxtrts  would  tend  to  favor  such  extension.  This 
comparative  innnunity  from  spreading  infiammatory  conditions  is  mainly 
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clue  to  the  jicculiar  arr;iii.<i'('niciit  (if  tlie  snl)fiitanoons  connective  tissue, 
which  passes  directly  at  rioiit  angles  to  the  surtace  to  enihraee  the  sub- 
cutaneous muscles.  Altliou<xh  wounds  in  the  neijihhorhood  of  these 
muscles  gape  widely,  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  connective-tissue 
fibres  prevents  projjagation  of  septic  inflaniniatory  processes.  In  other 
parts,  however — as,  for  iiistanc-e,  in  the  eyelids — the  fibres  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  arc  arranged  parallel  to  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  jialpe- 
brarum,  and  phlegmonous  infianunation  is  more  ajit  to  occur.  I  )estruction 
of  tissue  here  may  give  rise  to  cicatricial  shortening  of  the  integumentary 
surface  of  the  lid,  and  consequent  ectropion.  Extension  of  the  septic 
processes  through  the  medium  of  the  ]ialpcbral  fascia  and  along  the 
muscles  of  the  globe  or  sheaths  of  the  nerves  into  the  mass  of  fat  behind 
the  globe  inself,  and  thence  through  the  superior  or  inferior  orbital  fissure 
to  the  brain,  may  occur. 

A  characteristic  symptom  of  septic  inflammation  about  the  face  is 
cedematous  swelling  of  the  involved  parts.  This  is  due,  in  jiart,  to 
venous  and  lym])hatic  congestion,  and  in  part  to  serous  infiltration. 
Erysipelas  infection  likewise  produces  oedema.  The  occin-rence  of  ery- 
sipelas in  the  face  may  lead  to  an  extension  to  the  scalp,  and  to  tlie 
peculiar  clangers  which  arise  from  the  presence  of  infection  in  that 
region.  Septic  thrombi  in  the  facial  and  orbital  veins  may  give  rise  to 
serious  metastatic  pyaemia. 

Although  the  facial  region,  therefore,  is  not  particularly  prone  to 
inflammatory  septic  processes,  yet  in  localities  where  it  does  occur  serious 
results  mav  follow.  To  add  to  the  difticulties,  the  presence  of  the  nai'cs 
and  mouth  somewhat  embarrasses  the  efficient  application  of  antiseptic 
dressings.  The  application  of  collodion  mixed  with  subiodide  of  bis- 
muth or  iodoform  (Kuester),  pencilled  over  the  wound-edges  along  the 
line  of  coaptation,  is  here  very  useful. 

Non-tntumatie  Inflammation. — Eczematous  conditions  of  the  skin  of 
the  fiice  in  children  are  of  interest  to  the  surgeon  princijially  from  the 
lymphatic  glandular  involvement  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw  which  is  apt 

to  f()llo\V. 

In  addition  to  ordinary  bacterial  infection,  the  integument  of  the  fiice 
is  liable,  through  the  open  follicles,  to  invasion  of  the  so-called  thread 
fungi.  The  special  varieties  of  inflammation  caused  by  these  ectophytes, 
such  as  favus,  sycosis  or  mentagra,  blejyharadenitis,  or  inflammation  at 
the  ciliary  margin,  belong  to  the  domain  of  dermatology. 

Facial  Erysipelas. — Tliis  disease  was  formerly  relegated  to  the 
domain  of  internal  medicine,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  an  idiopathic 
affection.  The  disease,  however,  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  specific 
germ  which  finds  its  entrance  into  the  depths  of  the  skin  probaldy 
through  some  slight  fissure,  excoriation,  the  site  of  an  acne  pustulata,  or 
the  follicular  openings  upon  the  nose,  which  are  unusually  large.  Its 
course  is  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  case  of  wounds,  and  the  same 
treatment  is  applicable. 

Plastic  Surgery. 

Plastic  operations  are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  in  an 
artificial  manner  lost  portions  of  the  body  by  means  of  living  tissues. 
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The  skin  forms  the  most  essential  material  for  plastic  operative  pro- 
cedures upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  This  structure  is  particularly 
adapted  for  this  purpose  by  reason  of  its  exceedingly  rich  iilood-suj^ply 
and  numerous  capillaries. 

H<i>-'rnpl(n<tie  operations  consist  of  replacing  defects  by  means  of  tis- 
sue taken  from  sources  other  tlian  the  individual  in  whom  the  defect 
occurs.  In  this  are  to  be  included  transplantation  from  one  individual 
to  another,  as  well  as  from  a  lower  animal  to  man.  Investigations  as  to 
the  practicability  of  the  latter  are  still  in  progress,  and  the  attempts  thus 
far  made  are  sufficiently  encouraging  in  their  results  to  justify  a  still 
further  trial  of  the  method. 

Autop/axfic  opcmtions  consist  in  replacing  the  defect  by  means  of 
tissue  taken  from  the  same  individual. 

The  hidicutions  for  plastic  operations  consist  of  defects  resulting 
from — (1)  congenital  cleft-formations,  such,  for  instance,  as  hare-lip, 
cleft-cheek,  fissures  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate,  exti'ophy  of  the  bladder, 
etc.  ;  (2)  from  injuries  ;  (3)  from  thermic  and  chemical  destructive  action  ; 
(4)  from  diseased  conditions,  such  as  carcinoma,  lupus,  and  syphilitic  and 
tubercular  ulcerative  action  ;  (5)  from  the  removal  of  benign  tumors, 
angiomata,  etc.  ;  (6)  from  cicatricial  displacement  or  distortion  of  parts 
resulting  from  inflammatory  cicatrizing  processes.  In  the  latter  class 
of  cases  plastic  operations  are  demanded  not  so  much  because  of  loss  of 
substance  as  from  disturbances  of  shape  and  function  of  parts. 

The  indications  may  be  further  divided  into  those  of  a  cosmetic  and 
those  of  a  functional  character.  In  the  former  the  patient's  own  clioiee 
usually  governs,  to  a  great  extent,  the  surgeon's  decisit)n  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  operating ;  in  the  latter  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  directly 
advise  the  patient  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  piu'sued.  There  are  also 
instances  in  which  both  cosmetic  and  functional  considei'ations  enter  into 
the  f(uestion — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  ectropion  of  the  eyelid. 

The  time  for  pcrfonning  phistic  operations  will  depejid  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  case,  and  particularly  upon  the  cause  of  the  defect.  In  the 
case  of  injuries  the  plastic  replacement  should  be  attempted  at  once,  and 
by  means  of  the  part  itself  which  has  been  removed.  Portions  of  the 
nose,  fingers,  tongue,  etc.  should  be  replaced  immediately  and  suturiHl 
in  position.  Where  the  parts  have  been  considt  rably  crushed  or  other- 
wise destroyed,  however,  replacement  cannot  be  successfully  accom- 
plished. Cases  are  on  record  in  which  attempts  at  immediate  suturing  in 
position  of  parts  cleanly  cut  off  have  been  successful  even  after  an  hour 
or  more  has  elapsed  since  the  reception  of  the  injury.' 

The  time  for  operative  interference  in  conr/enital  defects  also  differs, 
the  decision  of  the  operator  being  guided  l)y  the  location  of  the  defect, 
its  interference  with  imj)ortant  functions,  the  strength  of  the  child,  etc. 
(Vide  infra.) 

When  plastic  operations  are  applied  for  the  correction  of  defects 
resulting  from  ulcerative  processes  arising  from  such  destructive  diseases 
as  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  the  local  focus  nnist  at  first  be  healed,  both 
local  and  general  measures  being  employed  for  that  purpose.     In  cases 

•  Finney  reports  having  successfully  replaced  the  ends  of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers 
seven  hours  after  thev  had  been  cut  off  {Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin,  Baltimore, 
Oct.  and  Nov.,  IStCi).' 
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of  rarciiioiiuifoii.<<  and  other  fuinors,  if  these  can  be  thorouj,^lily  extirpated 
and  healthy  parts  reached,  the  pUistic  oijeratioii  best  adapted  to  the 
conditions  present  may  be  at  once  proceeded  with  while  the  patient  is 
still  under  the  an.Tsthctic. 


General  Methods  of  Plastic  Operations. 

Two  essential  niotiiods  are  employed.  The  first  consists  of  utUization 
of  tiasues  from  the  iiiitnediate  neighborhood;  the  second,  of  their  trans- 
plantation from  a  distant  part.     The  first  method  may  be  again  divided 

Fig.  174. 


Relaxing  ineisifins. 


into  those  in  which  the  tissues  used  to  replace  the  defect  are  brought  into 
position  by  sliding  or  lateral  displacement,  and  those  in  which  fiap-lbrma- 
tion  and  twisting  of  the  pedicle  are  distinguishing  features. 


Fig.  175. 
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Closing  a  rectangular-shaped  gap. 

Replacement   by   means   of  lateral  displacement   may   sometimes  be 
accomplished  without  the  introduction  of  new  tissue,  on  account  of  the 

Fig.  176. 


Dieffenbach's  method  of  closing  a  triangular-shaped  defect. 


yielding  character  of  the  tissues.  This  may  be  aided  l)y  loosening  the 
skin  structures  by  means  of  more  or  less  extensive  di.ssection  along  the 
plane  of  subcutaneous  connective-tissue  s]iace,  f)r  the  employment  of 
relaxing    incisions  (Fig.   174),  made  parallel    to    the    intended  line  of 
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sutures,  or  botli.  These  latter  are  permitted  to  heal  by  granulation.  A 
methdcl  ot"  closing  a  rectangular-shaped  defect  is  shown  in  Fig.  175. 
Uietleubaeh's  procedure  for  closing  a  triangular-shaped  defect  is  shown  in 
Fig.  176.  The  method  of  Dieff'enbach  was  still  further  improved  by  Bi'uns. 
Bruii.t'  Method. — Bruns'  operation  for  the  closure  of  large  trian- 
gular defects  is  carried  out  as  follows :  Two  lateral  incisions  are  made 
((/  ((,  b  (',  Fig.  177),  the  edges  of  the  defect,  b  c,  a  c,  freshened,  and  tlie 
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Fig.  178. 


Brans'  mt'thud  of  closing  a  large  triangular  gap. 

flai)s,  d  a  c,  e  b  e,  detached  and  brought  together,  the  margins,  b  c  and  a  c, 
uniting.  The  redundant  tissue  which  is  present  at  the  angles,  a,  b,  being 
removed,  two  triangular-shaped  raw  surfaces,  d  f  a,  eg  b,  are  left,  which 
are  closed  tinally. 

Lettcniicurs  Method  of  Closiiir/  a  Qiifidrildtrral  Gap. — An  incision 
(b  e,  Fig.  178)  is  made  along  the  lower  border  of  the  defect,  then  down- 
ward to  J,  and  tinally,  in  a  curved  direction,  to  (/.  The 
space  between  f/  and  b  represents  the  pedicle  of  the 
flap.  The  latter  is  dissected  from  its  attachments  and 
displaced  in  an  upward  direction,  the  margin  c  fhamg 
sutured  to  (i  d. 

Flap-fonivdion  u-ith  torsion  is  nn)re  frequently  em- 
ployed than  the  foregoing.  The  advantages  of  this 
method  consist  in — (1)  its  almost  universal  applicaljil- 
ity  ;  (2)  the  flaps  can  be  more  accurately  adajited  to 
tiic  defect ;  (3)  tissues  free  front  disease  can  be  selected 
for  the  purposes  of  repair;  (4)  by  proper  care  in 
placing  tiie  pedicle  nutrition  of  the  parts  may  be 
more  certainly  assured.  AVhen  the  transplanted  por- 
tion is  taken  from  a  distant  part,  the  latter  is  approx- 
imated to  the  place  of  defect ;  under  tliese  circumstances  torsion  of  the 
pedicle  mav  or  n^av  not  be  emploved.  (See  operation  of  Tagliacozza, 
p.  1.S2.) 

In  (U'der  to  secure  the  nutrition  of  the  transjjlantcd  |)ortions  certain 
precautions  are  necessary.  Death  of  these  is  less  apt  to  lijUow  the  method 
of  sliding  than  any  other.  In  flap  operations  with  torsion  the  flap  must 
be  sntticiently  narrow,  else  the  twist  which  it  receives  mav  result  in 
undue  pressure  upon,  and  hence  narrowing  of,  the  vessels  of  supjtly. 
Among  the  jirecautions  to  be  observed,  the  most  imjiortant  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  (1)  Tiie  pedicle  is  to  be  located  in  a  I'cgion  from  which  a  free 


^\ 


Lettenneur's  operation. 
The  flap  represented 
by  the  dotted  lines 
should  be  proportion- 
ately larger. 
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supply  of  vessels  pass  to  tlic  ])ortion  to  be  transplanted  ;  (2)  the  forma- 
tion (if  the  fla]i  must  be  acc(iiii;ilishe(l  with  the  fjreatest  eare,  the  edge  of 
tiie  scalpel  l)eino'  directed  away  from  the  skin,  partii'ularly  when  dissect- 
ing near  the  pedicle  itself,  in  order  to  avoid  injury  to  the  latter ;  (3)  an 
accurate  isolation  of  tlie  pedicle  is  necessary  in  order  to  permit  of  tor- 
sion without  folding ;  (4)  the  pedicle  must  be  sufficiently  hmg  to  permit 
of  an  easy  twist.  The  latter  is  to  be  further  provided  for  by  extending 
the  incision  which  marks  one  lioundary  of  the  pedicle  somewhat  fartiier 
than  the  other,  so  tliiit  there  is  a  long  and  a  short  edge  to  tlie  latter,  the 
long  edge  representing  the  margin  or  boundary //vx/f  wliich  tlie  twist  is 
turned. 

In  addition  to  these  precautions,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  raw 
surface  of  the  flap  fits  closely  upon  the  properly-prepared  surface  of  the 
defect,  and  that  the  edges  of  tlie  former  are  accurately  sutured  to  those 
of  the  latter.  All  cicatricial  tissue,  if  this  is  intended  to  be  replaced  by 
the  transplanted  portion,  must  be  dissected  entirely  away,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  normally  vascularized  surface  for  the  reception  of  the  flaj). 
The  chances  of  success  will  be  very  much  enhanced  by  the  employment 
of  aseptic  measures. 

Plastic  operations  in  tlie  facial  region  are,  as  a  rule,  more  successful 
than  elsewhere,  for  tlie  reason  that  here  thei'e  is  an  exceptionally  ricii 
supply  of  arterial  and  capillary  vessels.  The  tissues  of  tlie  scrotum 
ofter  similar  advantages.  In  regions  where  the  vessels  are  less  plentiful 
it  is  sometimes  of  advantage  to  loosen  the  flaps  from  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue,  allowing  them  to  be  nourished  by  a  pedicle  at  either 
end,  packing  beneath  witli  gauze  dressing  material  or  oil-silk  protective, 
and  comjileting  the  operation  at  tlie  end  of  a  week,  when  a  profuse 
granulating  surface  has  been  obtained.  The  newly-formed  vessels  in- 
crease the  nutrition  of  tlie  flap.  One  of  the  pedicles  is  severed,  and  the 
edges  of  the  flap  and  defect  fi-esliened  when  approximation  is  effected. 
This  method  is  called  trannphintaiinn  of  a  granulating  flap.  It  is  par- 
ticularly useful  in  tlie  operative  treatment  of  extropliv  of  the  bladder. 

EIu.Htic  and  cicafrleia/  shrinking  of  the  flap  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  planning  plastic  operations.  The  first  named  takes  place  at 
once,  and  amounts  to  about  one-third  of  tlie  entire  area  of  the  flap.  It 
must  be  compensated  for  by  an  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  the  trans- 
planted portion  over  the  size  of  the  defect.  The  second  is  to  be  guarded 
against  by  bringing  the  surfaces  as  accurately  into  ajiposition  as  possible, 
thereby  securing  primary  union,  rather  than  filling  of  an  intervening 
space  by  granulation.  In  rejilncing  a  nose  the  ne\\'ly-formed  part  must 
at  first  be  largely  in  excess  of  the  original  nose,  in  order  to  allow  for  the 
very  considerable  shrinkage  which  inevitably  occurs  in  the  coui'se  of  a 
few  months. 

Secondari/  shrinJcage  of  the  flap  is  prevented  to  a  great  extent  by 
reinforcing  the  latter  by  means  of  the  cicatricial  tissues  about  tiie  defect. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  defect  of  the  anterior  and  inferior  portion 
of  the  nose  the  skin  at  the  root  of  the  organ  is  circumscribed  by  a  horse- 
shoe-shaped incision,  loosened  and  turned  downward,  its  raw  surface 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  flap  taken  from  the  forehead. 

Under  some  circumstances  tlie  underlying  periosteum  may  be  cm- 
ployed  as  a  portion  of  the  transplanted  structures.     In  the  operation  of 
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uranoplasty  tliis  is  imperative,  and  also  wliere  cicatricial  tissue  must  be 
utilized,  the  vessels  between  the  cicatrix  and  periosteum  being  carried 
along  with  the  flap. 

The  circulation  in  the  flap  may  be  retardiMJ  by  the  formation  of 
coagnla.  It  is  better  to  have  a  rather  pale  than  a  blnisli  or  congested 
flap,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  it  is  advisable  to  permit  the  flap 
to  empty  itself  of  blood  before  suturing  it  in  position.  In  the  case  of  a 
pale  flap  the  normal  color  is  restored  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours 
if  all  goes  well. 

At  flrst  the  goimtion.  in  the  truji-'^jjlanfcd  portion  is  referred  to  the 
part  from  which  the  flap  was  taken.  In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
restoration  of  normal  conduction  of  sensation  occurs. 

Complete  !<eparation  and  transphodation  of  larr/cr  flaps  dissected 
from  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  are  now  rarely  practised,  on 
account  of  the  frecjuent  failure  of  nutrition  and  death  of  the  flap.  The 
method  is  largely  rejilaced  by  those  next  to  be  discussed. 

Rei-erdin's  Jlcthod. — In  1870,  Reverdin  introduced  the  method  which 
bears  his  name  for  the  healing  in  of  larger  defects  arising  from  burning, 
injuries,  sloughing  phagedena,  and  varic(ise  ulcers.  It  consists  of  the 
implantation  of  small  flat  jiortions  of  epidermis,  which  are  completely 
separated  and  whicii  form  islands  upon  the  granulating  surface  of  tiie 
defect.  These  soon  become  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  proliferating  ejii- 
thelium.  Although  the  transplanted  epidermis  is  not  very  stable,  the 
outermost  layer  being  cast  off  and  giving  every  appearance  of  failure, 
yet  suflicicnt  epithelial  structure  remains  from  wliich  further  prolif- 
eration occurs.  In  this  manner  the  entire  surface  is  finally  covered. 
Small  pieces  for  transplantation  only  should  be  used.  Those  of  more 
than  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  centimetres  are  apt  to  be  followed  by 
failure.  The  transplanted  portions  should  be  of  skin  only,  and  in  order 
to  better  close  the  defect  from  which  these  are  taken,  when  sufliciently 
lai'ge  to  recpiire  coaptation  of  their  edges,  they  siiould  be  elliptical- 
shaped.  ]Minute  portions  of  skin  wlien  transplanted  in  this  manner  are 
sometimes  employed,  the  ^trocess  being  called  xkiii-firaftiiif/. 

Thier.<ch''tt  Method. — This  consists  in  curetting  or  scraping  away  the 
granulating  surface  down  to  the  solid  base  of  the  ulcer  or  other  defect, 
and  then  implanting  thereon  strips  consisting  of  the  epidermal  layer 
only.  In  this  method  the  strips  are  shaved  ofl"  by  means  of  a  razor, 
the  ])art  from  which  the  strips  are  removed  being  made  tense  by  grasp- 
ing tiie  circumference  of  the  part  or  by  means  of  specially-devised  appa- 
ratus. The  razor  is  laid  flatwise  upon  the  surface,  and  by  to-and-fro  or 
sawing  movements  a  strip  is  obtained  by  splitting  the  skin  in  a  direction 
parallel  with  its  surface.  These  strips  are  from  two  to  four  centimetres 
wide  and  of  varvirtg  lengths,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
To  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  strips  it  is  necessary  to  render  the  skin 
tense  at  tlie  point  of  proposed  removal.  The  skin-stretching  hooks  of 
Dr.  Charles  .M(d)urney  are  useful  for  this  purpose  (Fig.  179).  Their 
method  of  application  is  sho^vn  in  Fig.  180.  A  number  of  strips  may 
be  necessary  to  fill  in  the  defect.  The  outer  surfiice  of  the  arm  or  thigh 
is  usually  selected  from  which  to  remove  the  strii)s. 

DrexMiir/x,  etc. — Skin-grafting  shoidd  I)e  accomjxuiied  liy  aseptic  pre- 
cautions;  antiseptic  fluids  which  coagulate  the  all)umin(>us  elements  of 
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the  tiissiies  of  tlie  parts  should  not  he  cinpldycd.  A  normal  salt-solvition 
(r»  per  cent.)  answers  every  ])iirpose.  (Jaiize  dressings,  as  well  as  sponge 
materials,  used  at  the  operation  should  l)e  wrung  out  of"  the  same.  After 
the  strips  are  jtlaced  in  jwsition  the  site  of  the  operation  should  be  care- 


FlG.  179. 


Dr.  McBurney's.skiu-stretchins;  hooks. 
Fig.  ISO. 


Method  of  ap]}lying  JIcBurney's  hooks. 

fully  covered  l)y  narrow  strips  of  oil-silk  jirotective,  arranged  as  in 
basket-strapping.  Over  this  is  placed  a  liberal  sujjply  of  aseptic  gauze, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  sterilized  non-absorbent  cotton  and  secured 
in  place  by  a  roller  bandage.  The  first  re-dressing  is  done  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  di.sturb  the  tran.splanted 
portions  of  tissue. 

CicafricidI  Keloid  following  Thier>irh'.s  Method. — The  secondary  form- 
ation of  cicatricial  tissue  beneath  and  between  skin-grafts,  I'esembling 
false  keloid  (jNIurray) '  and  giving  rise  to  secondary  contraction,  is  some- 
times observed.  This  formation  may  take  place  when  the  grafting  at 
first  seems  to  be  successful  in  every  respect.  According  to  McBurney, 
this  is  due  to  tiie  too  early  abandonment  of  wet  dressings,  and  he  advo- 
cates that  these  lie  continded  for  two  weeks  following  the  operation. 
It  is  proljable  that  tlie  false  or  cicatricial  keloid  formation  depends  upon 
the  causes  which  produce  it  under  other  circumstances. 

Cicatricied   DeJ'ormitie.^  following  Bunw. — The   most  important  of 

"  iVew  York  Medical  Journal,  Feb.  4,  1S93. 
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tliese  are  those  of  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  extremities.  The  various 
methods  of  treatment,  consisting  of  screw  apparatus,  elastic  tension, 
weights,  etc.,  as  well  as  forcihlc  rupture  and  total  excision,  e\en  Mhen 
followed  bv  skin-grafting',  sa\-e  in  cases  of  the  simplest  cliaractcr,  have 
been  followeil  by  only  indifferent  results.  The  various  methods  by  flap 
operations  have  met  with  much  better  success. 

Croft's  OjH'rafioii  for  Deformhu/  Cicatrice.'s. — This  consists  essentially 
in  raising  a  fla]>  of  healthy  skin  adjoining  the  cicatrix,  leaving  it  attached 
at  botli  ends,  but  loosening  it  entirely  in  the  middle,  passing  a  strip  of 
oil-silk  ]irotective  Ix'ueath  to  prevent  it  from  uniting  to  the  subjacent 
tissue  from  which  it  has  been  elevated,  and  waiting  until  the  process  of 
granulation  has  been  well  establisheil  before  proceeding  further.  A\'hen 
a  granulating  surface  has  been  secured  upon  the  raw  surface  of  the 
strap-shaped  flap,  this  is  severed  at  one  end,  and  the  gap  made  by  the 
division  of  tiu'  cicatrix  and  reduction  of  the  deformity  tilled  tlierewith. 

The  flap  siiouhl  be  taken  from  structures  well  supplied  with  blood, 
and  so  placed  as  to  be  brought  readily  into  its  new  jiosition.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  strap  of  sufficient  length,  and  to  pi'event  it 
from  becoming  unduly  shortened  prior  to  its  transjilantation  by  gran- 
ulation tissue  springing  up  in  its  angles  during  the  two  or  three  M'eeks 
that  intervene  between  the  two  stages  of  the  operation.  The  edges 
of  the  wound  from  which  the  strap  was  raised  should  be  sutured 
together  at  once  as  far  as  possible.  At  the  centre  one  or  two  sutures 
.securing  the  parts  to  the  muscles  and  fascia  beneath  will  assist  in  pre- 
venting tension  upon  the  sutures.  The  jiarts  must  be  kept  at  rest,  and 
the  ap]ilication  of  fixation  apparatus  Avill  help  to  maintain  this,  particu- 
larly in  young  children. 

At  the  second  stage  of  the  operation  the  contracting  cicatricial  struc- 
tures are  divided,  the  deformity  reduced,  and  one  end  of  the  Hap  severed. 
The  end  retained  as  a  pedicle  should  be  that  at  which  the  vessels  enter. 
The  gap  left  by  dividing  the  scar  is  to  form  a  bed  upon  which  the  flap 
is  to  be  placed.  While  this  may  be  fashioned  somewhat  to  correspond 
to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  flap,  yet  an  accurate  adjustment  of  these  is 
not  jMissible  n<ir  even  necessary.  The  Hap,  after  being  freed  at  one  end, 
is  trimmed,  and  about  one-half  of  its  raw  surface  toward  the  free  end 
deprived  of  granulations  by  paring,  in  order  to  secure  primary  union 
between  this  and  the  fresh  wound  at  the  gap. 

Primary  union  between  the  free  end  of  the  flap  at  the  fresh  wound 
does  not  always  occur,  in  which  case  the  flap  must  be  maintained  in 
position  by  stra]i|)ing.  Success  will  frecjuently  follow  even  in  these 
unpromising  cases.  When  tiie  im})iant  lias  l)ecomc  fimniy  united  it 
gradually  flattens  out  and  becomes  liroader.  At  least  six  months  will 
elaj)se  before  the  extent  of  the  improvement  can  be  estimated. 

Cheiloplasty. 

ExiJander'it  Ojjrrafio)). — In  cases  in  which  it  may  be  deemed  desirable 
to  replace  the  lost  margin  of  the  lower  lip  at  once  where  the  loss  of 
substance  is  partial,  is  limited  to  one  side,  and  the  defect  extends  down- 
ward upon  the  chin,  this  method  may  be  employed  (Figs.  181,  182).  A 
flap,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  at  the  upper  lip,  is  taken  from  the 
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fhcfk  and  carried  duwu  to  assist  in  tilling  the  gap.     If  eare  is  taken  in 
shaping  the  tlap,  it  will  contain  the  superior  coronary  artery,  which  will 


aid  in  maintaining  its  nutrition. 

Fig.  ISl. 


Fig.  182. 


A  B 

Estlaiifler's  oheiloplastic  operation. 

Lanr/eubcck's  Operation. — The  incisions  are  a  prolongation  of  the 
lower  horizontal  margin  of  the  defect  in  either  direction,  and  are  curved 
around  the  angles  of  the  mouth  so  as  to  extend  into  the  upper  lip.  As 
much  of  the  median  segment  of  the  njiper  lip  as  possible  must  be  pre- 
served consistently  with  the  extent  of  defect  to  be  closed,  in  order  that 


Fig.  183. 


Fig.  184. 


Restoration  of  tlie  lower  lip :  Langenljcck's  operation  (after  Lobker). 

the  communication  betAveen  tlie  coronary  vessels  and  the  arteries  of  the 
septum  may  not  be  disturbed.  The  portions  of'the  lip  thus  included  are 
draAvn  together  toward  the  symphysis  of'the  lower  jaw,  and  there  united 
by  sutures,  care  being  taken  in  finally  closing  the  wound  to  fix  the  new 


Fig.  1S.5. 


Fig.  186. 


A  B 

Lines  of  ineision.  Appearance  after  suturing. 

Langenbeck's  operation  for  restoration  of  the  lower  lip  (Hnetcr). 

angles  of  the  month  in  a  position  to  preserve  tlie  normal  outlines  (Figs. 
183,  184). 

This  operation  is  adapted  for  cases  in  which  the  loss  of  substance  is 
limited  to  the  free  portions  of  the  lip.     In  cases  in  which  it  can  be  car- 
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ried  iiut  it  possesses,  in  males,  the  advantage  that  a  beard  can  be  grown 
in  siR'h  a  manner  as  to  hide  tlie  line  of  union. 

Mdliod  by  Suif/lc  Flap  from  the  Chin. — A\'lien  the  defect  to  be  filled 
is  so  great  that  the  above  method  is  not  applicable  on  account  of  the 
diminution  of  the  oral  aperture  which  it  involves,  Langenbeck  operated 
as  follows  :  A  flap  is  cut  from  the  chin,  with  its  base  or  pedicle  directed 
upward  and  outward  (^4,  Fig.  185).  The  edges  of  the  defect  are 
fresiiened,  the  flaj>  detached  and  displaced  upward,  the  triangular  piece 
of  skin,  Dli,  serving  to  support  the  latter. 

The  Syyiic-I>i(ch(inaii  Mdhod. — Two  flaps  are  secured  from  the  tissues 
of  the  chin.     The  edges  of  the  defect  are 
prolonged  downward  by  two  incisions  {a  Fig.  187. 

b  c',  a'  b  c,  Fig.  187),  the  flap  being  com- 
pleted bv  the  incisions  c  d,  c'  d'.  The  flaps 
thus  marked  out  arc  dissected  from  their  I 
attacinnents  Ix'neath,  and  turned  upward 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  united  by  sutures 
along  the  line  b  c,b  d .  No  effort  should 
be  made  to  close  the  triangular  gaps,  lest 
the  margin  of  the  new  lip  be  In-ought  to 

too  low  a  level  ;  this  should  heal  bv  granu- 

1    ,•  T       J.1  •  I-'        j-i  *  *i-     i*  aI       Svme-Buchanan  operation  for  restora- 

lation.      in  tins  operation  tlie  pouit  ot  tlie     •  tion  of  iiie  lower  lip. 

the  chin  is  preserved. 

Bmns'  Opercdion. — Special  operative  procedures  are  to  be  instituted 

in  cases  in  which  tiie  disease  is  more  extensively  distributed.     When 

the  entire  lower  lip  is  involved,  Bruns'  operation,  in  which  the  defect  is 

supplied  from  the  cheeks,  will  replace  the  lost  tissue  (Figs.  188,  189). 


Fig.  188. 


Fig.  189. 


Bruns'  operation  for  restoration  of  the  lower  lip. 


As  time  passes,  in  this  as  in  all  plastic  operations  in  this  region  in 
wiiich  the  normal  elastic  lip  is  substituted  by  a  flaji  with  a  cicatricial 
edge,  the  latter  contracts,  is  drawn  tightly  against  the  lower  jaw,  and 
saliva  trickles  o\-cr  the  edge  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it. 


Plastic  Operatioxs  upon  the  Upper  Lip  for  Nox-congexital 

Defects. 

These  are  rarely  required.  In  small  defects  operations  based  upon 
some  of  the  plans  already  described  for  tiie  lower  lij)  will  be  found 
useful.     Specially-devised  jirocednres  may  be  necessary  in  certain  cases. 

Dicffcnbacli's  Operation. — Tiiis  is  employed  where  the  central  part 
of  the  upper  lip  is  deficient  and  the  edge  of  the  defi'ct  covered  with 
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mucous  membrane.  Two  flaps  are  marked  out  by  two  curved  incisions 
which  commence  at  the  apex  of  the  defect  and  are  carried  around  the 
alse  of  tJie  nose  (Fig.  191).  These  are  dissected  loose  and  brought 
togetlier  in  tiie  median  line,  the  mucous  membrane  wliich  formed  the 
inferior  margin  of  tiie  tlap  having  been  ])reserved  to  f()rni  the  free 
bonier  of  the  restored  lip  (Figs.   190,  191). 

Fig.  11)0.  Fici.  191. 


Dietfenbach's  operation  for  restoration 
of  tlie  ui>per  lip. 


Diefieiitjach's  operation  ;  tlie  sutures 
iil.i>lie.l. 


Flo.  192. 


BucJc's  Operation. — Gurdon  Buck  operated  in  a  case  in  wliich  one- 
half  of  the  upper  lip  and  a  jiortion  of  the  clieek  had  been  lost,  as  fol- 
lows:' The  lower  lip  is  divided  by  a  vertical  cut  {<i  b,  Fig.  192)  one 

inch  in  length  at  right  angles  to  the 
margin  of  the  lip.  A  second  inci.sion 
(6  c),  commences  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
first,  and  is  carried  forward  for  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  parallel  with  the  margin 
of  the  lower  lip.  A  third  incision  (c  d) 
starts  from  the  termination  of  the  sec- 
ond, and  extends  obliquely  upward  for 
about  half  an  inch  or  not  (piite  to  the 
lip.  This  attachment  should  not  be 
encroached  upon  too  closely,  lest  the 
nutrition  of  the  flaj)  be  interfered  with. 

The  sound  portion  of  the  upper  lij) 
is  now  to  be  dissected  freely  loose  from 
its  bony  attachments,  the  edges  of  the 
defect  carefully  ])ar('d,  and  tiie  flap  from 
the  lower  lip  broiigiit  into  position  and 
secured  by  suturing  it  to  the  freshened 
edge  of  the  upper  lij).     The  gap  left  by 
the  flap  is  al.so  sutured. 
Scfre'.<i  Ojjcrafinii. — This  oj>eration  is  intended   to  restore  the  angle 
of  the  mouth  whicji   has  become  distorted   by  a  cicatricial  contraction 
or  removed  in  the  extirpation  of  a  growth.     Tiiree  incisidus  are  made. 
The  first  is  horizontally  placed  ;  the  second  extends  from  the  outer  ter- 
mination of  the  first  obliquely  downward,  marking   out  a  triangular 
space ;  the  third  and  fourth  form  a  second  but  smaller  triangle.     The 
bases  of  both  triangles  meet  at  the  site  of  the  new  angle  of  the  mouth 
(Fig.  193).     When  the  ga]>  which  results  from  the  removal  of  the  ti.ssues 
thus  circumscribed  is  closed,  the  apjiearance  shown  in  Fig.  194  is  presented. 
S'n  iMATOPLASTic  OPERATIONS. — While  cheiloplastic  operations  aim 
to  replace  jiarts  lost  by  injury  or  disease,  stomatojilastic  operations  are 

'  Contributions  to  Reparative  Surgery,  1876. 


Buck's  operation  for  restoration  of  the 
upper  lip. 
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designed  to  corret't  pathological  mouth-formation.     The  indications  are 
(1)  niacrostoma ;  [2)  microstoma;  (3)  ectropion  of  the  lip. 

Fig.  193.  Fiu.  194. 


Serre's  operation  for  restoring  the  angle  of  the  moutli. 


Macrostonia. — In  case  of  congcnitally  large  mouth  the  operation  of 
freshening  the  edges  of  the  cleft  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth  and  luiiting 
the  same  is  a  simple  procedure.  There  is  usually  no  tension  upon  the 
parts,  and  tuiion  is  rapid  and  complete. 

Microstoma. — This  is  seldom  congenital.  Its  most  common  cause 
is  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  oral  orifice  following  disease  and  injury. 
For  its  correction  an  incision  is  made  for  the  necessary  distance  beyond 
the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  "  hemming  "  this  witli  the  mucous  membrane 
from  the  lining  of  the  cheek,  which  is  loosened  for  this  purpose.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  incision  from  granulating  together  at  the  angle, 
toward  the  median  line  the  incision  is  prolonged  in  a  Y,  placed  horizon- 
tally at  the  angle,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek  loosened  more 
extensively  at  tliis  point,  and  the  triangular-shaped  Hap  of  nuicous  mem- 
brane is  sewn  to  the  new  angle,  as  in  Roscr's  method  for  phymosis. 
•  Rmltorffer's  Sfomatoplastic  Operation. — This  consists  of  perforating 
the  cheek  at  the  point  where  the  new  angle  is  to  be  formed,  and  passing 
through  the  ojiening  a  metallic  wire.  When  cicatrization  of  the  opening 
is  completed  the  usual  incision  is  made  from  this  point  to  the  already 
existing  oral  opening,  and  hemmed  with  mucous  membrane  after  Dief- 
fcnbach's  method.  The  difficulty  in  ol)taining  cicatrization  of  the  opening 
through  which  the  wires  are  passed  constitutes  the  chief  objection  to  this 
method. 

A  tendency  to  recontraction  following  ojierations  for  microstoma  may 
be  overcome  by  having  the  patient  wear  an  oval  double-Hanged  ring, 
made  of  iianl  rubber,  for  an  hour  or  more  each  day. 

Ectropion  of  the  Lips. — This  occurs  usually  from  accidental  con- 
traction of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips.  It  is  to  be  corrected  by 
V-shaped  excision  of  the  cicatrix  and  Y-shaped  imion  of  the  gap,  as  in 
ectroi)ion  of  the  eyelids.  While  this  operation  will  correct  simple  cases, 
in  severe  forms  clieiloplastic  procedures  are  indicated.  Separation  of  the 
labial  edges  from  the  cicatricial  tissue,  raising  them  to  the  ])roper  level, 
and  filling  the  resulting  gap  by  a  flap  witli  a  pedicle  will  prove  successful 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases. 

Congenital  Cleft  Deformities  of  the  Facial  Soft  Parts. 

In  tiie  course  of  fretal  develo])ment  the  greater  portion  of  the  face  is 
formed  from  the  fronto-nasal  process  or  arch.  The  latter  consists  of  three 
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phites — tlic  central  or  mid-frontal,  and  two  lateral  or  cheek  j)lates.  The 
former  develo])s  in  a  downward  and  forward  direction  from  the  midtlk; 
of  the  base  of  the  skull,  forming  the  nose  and  a  portion  of  the  upper  li]). 
The  lateral  j)latcs  are  separated  from  the  mid-frontal  plate  Iw  a  furrow 
upon  either  side,  which  furrows  form  the  ])rimarv  nasal  pits  or  fossa;. 
The  latter  are  shut  ott"  from  the  rest  of  the  face  by  the  development  and 
union  of  the  lateral  plates  with  the  mid-frontal  plate.  The  central  part 
of  the  upper  lip  and  the  premaxillary  bone  (see  Cleft-j)alate,  page  163) 
are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  lateral  plates  with  the  mid-frontal  process. 
The  lower  margins  of  the  thin  plates  form  at  the  same  time  the  upper 
limit  of  that  l)ranchial  cleft  the  persistence  of  a  jxirtion  of  wliich  forms 
the  oral  orifice.  The  presence  of  cleft  deformities  is  to  be  attributed  to 
a  failure  of  certain  processes  or  arches,  formed  during  foetal  development, 
to  coalesce  and  thus  close  the  intervening  gap  or  cleft.  Those  of  the  soft 
parts  of  the  facial  region  consist  of  defects  of  the  upper  lip  (hare-lip), 
fissures  of  the  cheek,  fissures  of  the  lower  lip,  and  fistula?  of  the  lower 
lip.     (For  Hare-lip  see  page  152.) 

Fissure  of  the  Cheek. — This  is  observed  (1)  as  a  vertical  cleft ;  (2) 
as  a  horizontal  cleft ;  (o)  as  an  angular  fissure.  In  isolated  cases  the 
edges  of  the  cleft  appear  as  scar  tissue.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
of  the  deformity  the  angle  of  the  cleft  is  attached  by  a  connecting 
bridge  or  frffiuum  to  the  gums  ;  exceptionally  it  is  attached  to  the  hard 
palate.  Fissures  of  the  clicek  are  sometimes  present  upon  both  sides, 
and  occur  sinudtaneously  with  other  cleft  deformities,  as  well  as  with 
congenital  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue  (inacrof/losi<(t). 

Vertical  Ji.'umre  arises  from  defective  union  of  the  two  lateral  plates 
to  the  mid-frontal  process.  In  extreme  examples  of  the  deformity  the 
fissure  reaches  to  the  lower  eyelid  {coloboma  pa/pefjiw),  the  nuicous  mem- 
brane of  the  edges  of  the  cleft  joining  that  of  the  enlarged  oral  orifice, 


Fig.  196. 


Vertical  fissure  of  the  cheek  (after 
Fergusson). 


Horizontal  fissure  of  the  cheek  (after 
Fergusson) ;  an  integumentary 
appendix  is  seen  at  A. 


as  well  as  the  conjunctiva.  The  cleft  may  continue  through  the  upper 
eyelid  to  the  forehead  (Hasselmann)  or  it  may  be  connected  with  the 
nasal  cavity  (Verueuil). 
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Hnr'izonhtl  fisxiirc  is  the  result  of  thilure  on  the  part  of  the  edges  of 
the  highest  branchial  arch  to  unite.  An  enormous  enlargement  of  the 
mouth  (macrostoma)  is  formed ;  the  mouth  may  reach  from  one  ear  to 
the  other.  Skin  appendices  in  front  of  the  auricle  are  sometimes  seen 
in  connection  with  this  deformity  {A,  Fig.  196). 

Anr/nlar  fiyxiar  is  sometimes  ol)served.  Fergusson  records  an  in- 
stance in  which  the  cleft  extended  from  the  left  angle  of  the  mouth  to 
the  base  of  the  lower  jaw.  A  case  is  quoted  by  Beeley  '  in  which  the 
mouth  was  properly  formed,  but  from  beneath  the  left  angle  a  cleft  began 
which  ran  obliquely  to  the  median  line.  The  cleft  was  lined  with  mucous 
membrane  and  ]>rovided  with  a  sphincter  muscle.  When  tlie  child's  face 
was  at  rest  the  cleft  appeared  to  be  closed  ;  when  it  crietl  the  cleft  gaped 
widely,  and  led  into  a  hollow  space  lined  with  mucous  membrane  which 
lay  between  the  cheek  and  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  A  ranula  was  also 
present. 

Congenital  Deformities  of  the  Lower  Lip. 

Median  cleft  of  the  lo'wer  lip  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  from  the 
f;ict  that  this  structure  corresponds  to  the  second  bi'anchial  arch,  and 
therefore  is  develo])cd  as  a  whole  from  the  first.  It  has  been  observed, 
however,  bv  Ribcl.  Cleft  of  the  lower  lip  occurring  in  connection  with 
ch'ft  of  the  iiifcridi-  hui.rillirn/  bone  <ni<I  tongue  has  also  l)een  observed 
(Parise). 

Cong-enital  fistula  of  the  lower  lip  occurs  with  comparatively 
greater  frequency  than  the  foregoing.  Fritsche  has  collected  fifteen 
instances  of  the  anomaly.  In  tiie  majority  of  instances  it  has  been 
associated  with  hai\'-li)>.  These  fistuhc  arc  lined  with  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  approach  almost  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
M'ithout,  however,  communicating  with  the  latter.  They  may  also  take 
the  shape  of  a  transverse  fissure,  resembling  a  second  oral  orifice.  Trunk- 
like enlargement  of  the  lower  lip  has  been  observed  in  some  eases. 

Metoplastic  Operatiox.s. 

These  operations  are  designed  to  correct  defects  in  the  soft  parts  of 
the  cheeks.  They  are  less  frequently  retjuired  than  plastic  procedures  in 
■other  portions  of  the  face,  but  are  correspondingly  difficult  of  execution 
in  most  instances.  The  skin  of  tlie  neck  and  tenqioral  region  and  of  the 
forehead  is  employed  for  this  jiurpose  in  complete  loss  of  substance.  The 
skin  of  the  first-  and  last-named  localities  is  that  most  frequently  utilized  : 
when  taken  from  the  neck  the  resulting  scar  may  produce  distortions  of 
the  head.  Fortunately,  complete  loss  of  the  cheek  occurs  very  infre- 
quently. 

Srliiinniel//ut!i-li's  Operation. — After  the  removal  of  tlie  entire  cheek 
for  malignant  disease  the  defect  was  filled  in  by  means  of  flaps  taken 
from  both  the  neck  and  scalp.  The  fla])  from  the  neck  reached  nearly 
to  the  clavicle,  and  when  turned  u])  into  position  its  skin  surface 
replaced  the  buccal  mucous  membrane.  The  flap  from  the  scalp  when 
turned  downward  ]iresented  its  raw  surface  to  that  of  the  neck-fla]), 
while  its  outer  hairy  surface  replaced  the  beard.     Cicatricial  contraction 

'  Handlitirli  der  Kindfrln-iuikliiileii,  vol.  vi..  Part  II.,  p.  98. 
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is  jiiY'voiitcd  l)y  tliis  imtliod,  and  tlio  iiiovcnu'nts  (if  tlio  jaw  are  not 
interfered  with.     Tlie  pedicles  are  divided  in  four  weeks.' 

In  partial  defects  tlie  particular  procedure  to  be  ad(jpt((i  will  depend 
upon  conditions  ])rcsent.  Flajis  with  narrow  ])ediele.s  are  successi'nlly 
employed  on  account  of  the  rich  bhiod-sMpply  of  the  parts.  In  making- 
these  allowance  nuist  he  made  for  possible  distortions  resulting  from 
approaching  too  closely  to  the  eyelids  or  lips  to  obtain  large  Haps. 

The  flap  employed  to  correct  a  perforation  of  the  check  is  a])t  to 
undergo  contraction  upon  its  buccal  surface.  In  extirpation  of  growths 
from  this  region,  therefore,  the  mucous  membrane  should  be  spared,  if 
possible,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  easily  replaced.  Sliding  of  flaps 
of  mucous  membrane  is  not  very  successful. 

Vicatricml  lockjair,  following  noma,  jircsents  one  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties in  mctoplastie  jjrocedures.  Here  the  cicatrix  must  be  divided 
and  the  gap  filled  in  ^v'ith  double  skin-flaps,  the  integumentary  sur- 
faces of  which  present,  the  one  upon  the  side  to\\ard  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  and  the  other  externally  (Gussenbauer).  In  this  manner  recon- 
tractiou,  to  a  great  extent,  is  avoided. 

Haee-lip  and  Cleft-palate. 

Congenital  clefts  of  the  facial  region  are  the  result  of  a  fiiilure  to 
coalesce  of  the  various  ftetal  clefts  between  the  branchial  arches  in  the 
cephalic  extremity.  The  union  of  these  arches,  which  should  occur 
at  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  week  of  fcrtal  life,  failing  or  occurring  in 
an  incomplete  manner,  various  deformities  follow,  the  chief  of  which 
are  harelip  and  cleft-palate. 

Hare-lip. — Hare-lip  occui's  very  rarely  in  the  lower  li]),  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  latter  is  formed,  as  a  whole,  from  the  mandiltnlar  or  second 
branchial  arch,  which  is  complete  from  the  beginning  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases.  Cases  of  cleft  in  the  loircr  /iji  are  reported  by  Ribel,  and 
Parise  reports  simultaneous  cleft  of  the  inferior  maxilla  and  tongue  in 
addition  to  cleft  of  the  lower  lip.  Fistula  of  the  lower  Up  is  sometimes 
observed  associated  with  hare-lip  in  the  usual  location. 

Variefic)^  and  Complications. — Hare-lip  may  be  single,  double,  or  com- 
plicated with  cleft-palate.  Almost  without  exception  it  is  laterally  ])laced 
in  the  line  of  one  or  the  other  naris.  In  rare  instances  a  me(lian  cleft 
has  been  observed,  but  there  are  instances  in  which  associated  deform- 
ities are  ])resent,  such  as  absence  of  the  ethmoid,  turbinated  bones,  nasal 
bones,  vomer,  and  premaxillaiy  bones.  Single  hare-lip  occurs  much 
more  frequently  than  double  (ten  to  one),  and  those  upon  the  left  side 
far  outiuunl)er  those  upon  the  right.  In  fact,  arrest  of  development 
in  geno'ral  is  said  to  occur  upon  the  left  side  more  frequently  than  upon 
the  right. 

Degrees  of  Hare-lip. — Three  degrees  of  hare-lip  are  distinguished. 
The  first  is  a  mere  notch  (Fig.  197)  passing  but  slightly  beyond  the 
vermilion  border ;  the  second  extends  to  the  nasal  orifice,  there  termi- 
nating (Fig.  198)  ;  the  third  connects  the  mouth  and  corresponding  nasal 
fossa  into  a  common  opening  through  the  medium  of  the  cleft  (Fig.  199). 
The  first  two  are,  as  a  rule,  uncomplicated,  while  the  third   is  usually 

'   VerhamUuiicjen  der  Berliner  meil.  Gei'ethclKtft,  Dec.  1,  1892. 
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associated  witli  ck'ft-palate  and  failuiv  of  union  of  the  intermaxillary 
bone.     This  stage  is  frec^uently  reached  in  single  hare-lip ;  it  is  the  rule 


Fici.  197. 


Fig.  198. 


Hare-lip:  first  degree.  Hare-lip:  second  degree. 

in  tlic  double  variety,  in  which  case  two  fissures  of  the  alveolar  arches 

are  also  present.     Tlie  fissures  in   double   haro-liji,  in   exceptional    '- 
stances 


may  not  both  ascend  to  the  same  level,  that  uiH)n  one  side  being 


Fig.  199. 


Fiu.  200. 


Hare-lip:  third  degree. 


Hare-lip :  complete  upon  one  side  and 
incomplete  upon  the  other. 


Fiu.  201. 


comj)lete,  while  that  upon  the  otlier  may  reach  only  tlie  first  or  second 
degree  (Fig.  200).  In  donlile  hare-lip  and  cleft-palate  the  outer  or 
preinaxillary  bone  is  separated  from  the  alveolar  arches.  This  bone 
carries  the  central  incisor  teeth  ;  sometimes  the  number  of  the  latter  is 
in  excess  of  tiie  normal. 

Dmililc  ILd-c-lip. — Double  fissures,  as  a  rule,  do  not  jiass  beyond  the 
cleft  wliich  separates  the  premaxillarv  bone  from  the  alveolar  arches, 
the  vomer  and  palatine  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  joining 
upon  one  side.  Even  where  this  does  not  occur,  and  a  double  osseous 
cleft  is  present,  but  a  single  cleft  of  the 
soft  parts  covering  the  hard  palate  occurs. 
The  ]tromincnce  of  the  intermaxillary 
bone  is  in'oduccd  by  its  free<lom  from  re- 
straint in  double  iissure,  the  growth  of 
the  vomer  crowding  it  forward  (Fig.  201). 

Various  functional  disturbances  arise 
from  the  presence  of  hare-lip  and  cleft- 
palate.  Ill  cases  of  the  former  involving 
a  lateral  cleft  to  tlie  first  and  .second  de- 
gree tile  cosmetic  effect  surpasses  in  im- 
])ortance  disturbances  of  function,  whicii 
are  comparatively  luiimportant,  the  formation  of  the 


rromincncc  of  the  intermaxillary  bone 
in  double  Imre-lip. 


lab 


(iiinds  being 
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alone  interfered  witli.  In  complete  fissure,  however,  <2:nive  disturljances 
may  occur.  lutcrl'erences  with  nutrition  result  from  inal)ility  of  the 
child  to  suckle  properly,  and  bniuehitis  and  pneumonia  may  result  from 
the  inspiration  of  air  which  has  not  been  freed  from  dust  and  other 
irritating  qualities  by  passing  over  a  proj)er  surfiice  of  normal  mucous 
membrane.  Tliese  dangers  threaten  particularly  dui'ing  the  first  year 
of  life.  In  addition  to  the  failure  to  produce  labial  sounds  incident  to 
cases  of  simj)le  fissure,  in  tliose  com]ilicatcd  by  palatal  cleft  the  air  passes 
to  both  the  nasal  and  oral  cavities,  and  the  voice  assumes  a  nasal  cha- 
racter, which  interferes  greatly  with  the  formation  of  intelligible  speech. 
An  hereditary  predisposition  to  hare-lip  has  been  suggested  in  view 
of  the  number  of  cases  which  have  been  observed  to  occur  in  the  same 
family. 

(Jperutive  Trcdtmoit. — In  the  operative  treatment  of  hare-lip  the  time 
to  be  selected  for  the  operation  is  of  considerable  importance.  The  French 
surgeons,  as  a  rule,  insist  upon  early  interference  in  all  cases.  While  many 
considerations  impel  the  surgeon  to  correct  the  deformity  as  early  as  possi- 
ble— notal)ly  those  arising  from  the  desire  to  calm  the  anxieties  of  the 
mother,  as  well  as  those  referring  to  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  child 
itself — on  the  other  hand  the  condition  of  the  child  sliould  ln'  borne  in 
mind.  There  are  some  veiy  good  reasons  for  counselling  delay  in  weak  and 
poorly-nourished  infants,  chief  among  which  are,  first,  the  fact  that  very 
young  infants  do  not  liear  the  loss  of  blood  well  at  best,  and,  second,  the 
gasti-o-intestinal  irritation  which  is  ajit  to  be  set  up  by  the  swallowing  of 
blood  will  sometimes  turn  the  scale  against  the  cjiild.  C'liildren,  liowever, 
who  have  ajiparently  thriven  well  upon  the  artificial  feeding  which  is 
usually  necessaiy  may  be  operated  upon  at  any  time  after  they  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  latter.  Weak  and  ill-nourished  children  had 
best  have  the  operation  deferred  for  a  few  months,  unless  it  is  apparent 
from  the  conditions  present  tliat  the  malnutrition  de]>ends  u])on  the 
deformity  itself.  As  a  rule,  tliose  with  double  have-iip  are  deferred, 
other  things  being  equal,  until  a  later  pei'iod  than  that  selected  for  single 
hare-lip.  A  child  of  a  year  is  none  too  old  to  bear  \\ell  the  operation 
for  double  hare-lip.  Cases  complicated  with  cleft-palate,  whether  single 
or  double,  should  be  operated  upon  not  later  than  a  year.  With  closure 
of  the  labial  cleft  the  palatal  defect  during  the  succeeding  few  months 
grows  narrower — an  advantage  which  is  manifest  when  the  time  comes 
for  wearing  a  prothetic  aj)paratus  or  closing  the  cleft-palate. 

Tlie  AiM'xfhcfic. — The  question  of  the  administration  of  an  ansesthetic 
is  to  be  carefully  considered.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  anaesthesia  per- 
mits a  more  accurate  operative  procedure,  on  the  other  a  greater  quantity 
of  blood  is  swallowed,  and  inspired  as  well.  In  spite  of  this,  tlie  general 
preference  is  for  cidoroform  aiuesthesia.  If  the  ojieration  is  performed 
without  an  antesthetic,  the  child  is  wra]i]K'd  tiglitly  in  a  small  l)lanket  and 
fastened  in  a  high  chair,  the  chair,  child,  and  all  being  tip])ed  back  so  as 
to  rest  in  the  lap  of  the  operator,  sitting  behind. 

General  Operath-e  Techvique. — In  considering  the  general  technique 
of  the  operative  ]irocedures  for  the  cure  of  hare-lip  the  most  important 
points  relate  to — (1)  the  prevention  of  hemorrhage  ;  (2)  the  instruments  ; 
(3)  the  manner  of  making  the  incisions ;  (4)  the  relief  of  tension ;  (5) 
the  sutures. 
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111  former  times  special  pressure-clamps  for  preventing  liemorriiage 
were  employed.  The  fingers  of  an  assistant  grasping  the  lip  upon  either 
side  of  the  cleft  serve  the  purpose  much  better,  but  these  are  somewhat 
ill  the  way.  An  exceedingly  useful  device  is  to  pass  a  loop  of  thread 
through  the  lip  at  a  sufficient  distance  away  from  the  edge  of  the  cleft  to 
be  out  of  the  wav,  and   in  a  situation  to  control  the  bleeding  from  the 


coronary  arteries  (Fig.  202).     This  loop  is 

Fig.  202. 


'ivcn  in  charge  of  an  assistant. 


Temporary  sutures  controlling  the  coronary  arteries  and  serving  as  retractors. 

It  need  not  be  tied,  as  this  would  distort  the  parts ;  sufficient  pressure 
can  be  made  by  simple  traction  upon  it.  The  looji  is  to  be  removed  as 
soon  as  the  first  one  or  two  sutures  are  applied. 

The  necessary  instninicnts  are  few  and  simple.  A  straight  bistoury 
with  a  rather  thin  blade  serves  best  iov  the  formation  of  the  flap.  The 
edges  to  be  freshened  may  be  denuded  with  scissors,  or  the  bistoury  may 
be  likewise  here  employed.  Scissors,  M'hile  they  may  be  guided  a  trifle 
more  accurately  perhajis,  produce  more  contusion  of  the  parts.  A  pair 
of  mouse-tootlieil  forceps  or  a  firm  tenaculum  to  steady  the  flap  as  it  is 
formed  will  also  be  needed.  A  pair  of  blunt  scissors,  curved  upon  the 
flat,  and  a  half-dozen  medium-sized  and  slightly-curved  Hagedorn  needles 
will  also  be  required. 

In  making  the  incisions  for  the  formation  of  the  flap,  as  well  as  those 
for  freshening  the  edges,  the  jioint  of  the  knife  is  passed  through  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  lip,  the  edge  being  steadied  by  the  forceps  (U- 
tenaculum.  The  flap  is  to  be  cut  after  the  manner  described  in  the 
^olatoti,  the  ^lirault-Langcnbeck,  or  the  Simons  method.  After  fash- 
ioning the  flap  the  edge  of  the  flap  toward  the  median  line  is  freshened. 
In  order  to  ensure  firm  union  of  the  sutured  edges  the  wound-surfoccs 
are  made  as  broad  as  possilile.  It  is  reeoinmcnded  by  some  surgeons,  in 
order  to  accomplish  this,  to  split  the  edges  of  the  cleft  in  a  direction 
parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  face,  instead  of  or  in  addition  to  fresh- 
ening them.  The  s])lit  edges  are  then  broadened,  the  skin-surtaces  being 
brought  together  from  the  edges  of  the  cleft  to  form  a  fold  without,  and 
sutured,  while  the  mucous  surfaces  are  brought  together  to  form  a  fold 
within,  and  likewise  inverted.  This  procedure  occupies  more  time,  and 
involves  additional  risk  in  young  and  weak  infants. 

Bef  >re  the  sutures  are  applied  the  wound-edges  must  be  relieved  of 
tension  when  brought  together,  in  order  that  the  former  may  not  cut 
through.     For  this    purpose    difl'erent   incisions  are   made.     The  most 
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])raptioal)lc',  and  tlio  nietlmd  iiivolviiii;-  the  least  loss  of  blood,  consists  in 
di'lat'liing  with  tiie  scissors  tlic  lip  from  tlic  gnni,  the  scissors  being  nia<le 
to  follow  the  bone  closely,  antl  the  tip  of  the  left  index-finger  held  in 
sneh  a  manner  as  to  act  as  a  guide,  at  the  same  time  serving  to  lift  the 
strnctnres  of  the  lip  away  from  the  upper  jaw  in  an  upward  and  outward 
direction.  Tiic  scissors  should  lie  directed  toward  tlie  superior  maxilla 
tlu-oughout  this  entire  dissection,  and  not  toward  the  cheek,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  vessels.  The  incisions  arc  made  on  both  sides,  and  tlie  super- 
tieial  bleeding  arrested  by  pressure.  Tlie  frsenuni  of  the  upper  lip  is 
completely  separated.  These  relaxation  incisions  heal  readily.  Tlieir 
effects  are  at  once  manifest  when  the  edges  of  the  cleft  are  brought  to- 
gether. B_v  their  cmj)loyment  clieek-compressors,  which  fret  and  worry 
the  child,  can  lie  dispensed  with. 

The  first  siiture,  in  whatever  operation  chosen,  should  ije  a})[)licd  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  serve  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  thus  disjiensing  with 
the  fingers  of  an  assistant  or  the  loop  of  thread  emjjloyed  for  this  ])urpose. 
For  the  rest,  alternating  decj>  or  tension  and  superficial  or  coaptation 
sutures  are  to  be  apj)li('d.  In  addition,  particular  attention  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  accurate  adjustnicnt  of  the  edges  at  the  vermilion  border. 

Either  silk  thread  or  silkworm  gut  is  to  be  employed.  Catgut  is  not 
to  be  relied  upon  for  this  purpose.  If  the  tension  has  not  been  entirely 
relieved,  the  button  variety  may  be  used  for  the  deep  sutures.  The 
superficial  approximation  is  best  accomplished  by  the  simple  interrupted 
suture.  In  tying  the  knots  of  the  sutures  care  should  bo  taken  that  these 
do  not  rest  upon  the  line  of  union,  in  which  situation  they  may  jiroduce 
sloughs  or  otherwise  interfere  witli  rapid  healing.  Hare-lip  pins  and 
the  figui'e-of-8  sutures  are  no  longer  employed. . 

Methods  of  Operation  in  Single  Hare-lip. — Nelafon's  Operation. — 
Fissures  of  the  first  and  second  degree  are  corrected  as  follows :  The 
point  of  a  straight  bistoury  is  entered  about  8  mm.  above  the  angle  and 
passed  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  lip.  It  is  then  carried  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  cleft  and  at  a  sufficient  distance  from 
the  latter,  downward  toward,  but  not  quite  to,  the  vermilion  bordei'. 
This  is  separated  on  the  ojiposite  side.  A  A-shaped  incision  is  thus 
formed  (Fig.  203).     By  passing  a  tenaculum  through  the  apex  of  the 

Fig.  203. 


KtJlaton's  operation  :  the  incision. 


Nelaton's  operation  :  the  sutures. 


cleft  and  drawing  down  upon  the  loosened  flap,  the  legs  of  the  A  arc 
inverted  and  a  rhomboid  space  is  formed  (Fig.  204),  which  is  closed  by 
suturing  edge  to  edge.  The  amount  of  ]>rojection  in  a  downward  direc- 
tion at  the  vermilion  border  is  to  be  graduated  according  to  the  require- 
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ments  of  tlie  case.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  unless  an  over- 
correction of  the  deformity  is  made  the  subsequent  contraction  of  the 
vertically-placed  sear  will  result  in  an  unsightly  notch. 

Hac/cdorn's  Opcrafio)i. — A  curved  incision  (Figs.  205,  206)  made  by 
transfixion  with  a  sharp-pointed  straight  bistoury  is  made  to  follow  the 


Fig.  205. 


Fig.  206. 


Hagedorn's  hare-lip  operation. 

vermilion  border  of  the  lateral  side  of  the  cleft,  and  another  incision, 
showu  at  4-."5-2,  is  made  on  the  median  margin.  The  incisions  (5-1-4) 
are  made  nbliijuelv  across  the  border,  and  two  shorter  incisions  at  2,  also 
including  the  border,  complete  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  margin 
from  5  to  2.  The  points  on  either  side  of  the  fissure  marked  by  corre- 
.sponding  figures  are  brought  together. 

Dieff'eiihiii-li'x  Opcmfion. — In  cases  of  the  third  degree  this  last- 
named  method  is  not  applicable.  Here  concave  freshening  of  the  edges, 
after  Dieffcnl)ach's  or  some  one  of  the  j)rocednres  tlcsigned  to  lengthen 
the  edges  of  t!ie  flap,  is  indicated.  Simple  concave  freshening  has 
now  been  \-erv  generally  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  more  rational 
methods  which  involve  comparatively  slight  or  no  loss  of  tissue. 

Mdlf/dk/iK^f  Operation. — .\inong  the  favorite  procedures  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  that  devised  hv  Malgaigne.  The  incision  is  begun  at  the 
U]>per  limit  of  tlie  cleft,  and  is  carried  downward  toward  the  free  border 
of  the  lip,  but  not  through  the  latter.  A  similar  flap  is  made  upon  the 
other  side  (Fig.  207).     Two  small  flaps,  which  are  adherent  to  the  lip  by 


Fig.  207. 


Fig.  208. 


B        B 
Malgaisne's  operation :  the  incision. 


Malgaipne's  operation :  tlie  siitnres  in  posi- 
tion :  tne  lower  sutures  tied. 


a  pedicle,  result.    Tiie.se  are  turned  downward  (Fig.  208)  as  in  Xelaton's 
operation,  and  the  resulting  sjjace  closed  by  suturing. 
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Fig.  209. 


The  MirauU-Langenbech-Dix  Operation. — Where  tlie  two  edges  of 
the  flap  are  not  nearly  ])arallcl,  as  .sometimes  liappens,  the  outer   edge 

having  an  inclination  outward  and  down- 
ward, ^lalgaigue's  ojtcration  is  inferior 
to  that  devised  by  Mirault  and  mocHtied 
hy  Langenbeek.  In  Mirault's  opera- 
tion but  a  single  flap  is  emjdoyed.  Thi.s 
is  taken  from  above  downward,  but  left 
attached  at  the  prolal)inm  (Fig.  209). 
On  the  otiier  or  median  side  the  cleft 
margin  is  removed  completely.  Lan- 
genbeek modihed  this  portion  of  the 
operation  by  freshening  at  an  obtuse 
angle  the  margin  corresponding  to  the 
median  edge  of  the  cleft.  Dix  further  modified  this  by  sloping  the 
freshened  edge  so  as  to  remoN'e  more  of  the  mucous  membrane  than  of 
the  skin,  and  treating  the  flap  in  a  converse  manner — /.  c.  by  removing 
more  of  the  skin  than  of  the  mucous  membrane  (Fig.  210).     A  more 


Miranlt-Langenbc'Ck  operation. 


Fig.  210. 


Fig.  211. 


Dix's  modification  oftlu-  Miranlt-Langenbeck 
operation  :  the  bevel-sliaped  flap. 


Tlie  Jlirault-Laugenbeck  operation:  the 
sutures. 


accurate  adjustment  of  the  edges  is  possible  by  this  modification.     Fig. 
211   shows  the  method  of  suturing. 

G.  Simon's   Quadrangular-fap   Operation. — The    method    by  quad- 
rangular flap  by  G.  Simon  is  sometimes  employed.     In  place  of  the 


Fig.  212. 


Fig.  213. 


G.  Simon's  quadranspalar-flap  operation. 


G.  Simon's  qtiadrangular-flap  operation, 
showing  the  adju.stment  of  the  parts. 


tongue-like  flap  of  ^Nlirault  a  quadrangular  flap,  3  or  4  mm.  broad,  is 
made  (Fig.  212),  and  a  corresponding  freshening  of  the  oi^posite  edge  of 
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the  cleft.  The  ^i -shaped  line,  when  the  flap  and  freshened  edges  are 
brought  together  and  sutured,  forms  a  very  eoniitlete  correction  to  the 
deformity  (Fig.  213).  The  upper  portion  of  the  cleft  where  it  passes 
into  tile  nostril  is  freshened  and  sutured  independently.  One  advan- 
tage which  this  operation  possesses  is  that  the  cicatricial  contraction  is 
distributed  over  tiiree  separate  lines,  the  minimum  amount  of  shrinkage 
at  the  vermilion  border  occurs,  and  a  lip  nnicii  more  sightly  in  every 
way  is  thus  formed. 

Giraldl^.s'  Ojx-rafion. — Giraldes'  prot'cdurc  is  what  is  known  as  the 
"  mortise  operation."  It  is  described  as  follows  :  First,  an  outer  flap  [E) 
is  formed,  attached  below,  as  in  Mirault's  operation  (Fig.  214).  Second, 
an  inner  flap  is  formed  (D)  by  cutting  from  below  upward ;  this  flap 
is  left  attached  near   the    upper  limit   of  the    cleft,  near   the   nostril. 


Fig.  214. 


Fig.  215. 


.BA-^c 


^v. 


B  A 

The  incision  in  Giraldt's'  operation. 


GiraldOs'  operatiim  :  the  sutures  in  position. 


Fig.  216. 


Third,  a  horizontal  incision  is  made  (Pare ;  Guillemeau  ;  Van  Home) 
to  increase  the  flap,  at  C.  The  flap  ^1  is  now  brought  down,  the  flap  B 
is  carried  up  so  as  to  form  the  edge  of  the  nostril,  and  the  freshened 
edges  thus  brought  into  apposition  are  sutured  (Fig.  215). 

<Tol(luir/-Bird\s  Operation. — This  is  known  as  "  the  rectangular 
operation."  After  freely  loosening  the  parts  from  the  bone  the  upper 
angle  at  one  side  is  transfixed,  and  the 
cut  carried  downward  till  the  lower 
angle  is  rcaciied  (.1,  /.',  Fig.  216);  the 
knife  is  now  turned  and  carried  horizon- 
tally (B,  C)  for  a  short  distance.  At 
tiie  middle  of  this  horizontal  line  a  ver- 
tical cut  extends  through  the  vermilion 
border.  A  similar  incision  is  made  upon 
the  op])osite  side  (.1,  F,  G),  omitting  the 
horizontal  cut.  Both  skin  and  mucous- 
memljrane  sutures  are  employed.  The 
resulting  scar  resembles  somewhat  that  following  ]\Iirault's  or  Giraldes' 
operation. 

In  the  selection  of  an  operation  the  following  should  be  borne  in 
mind  :  In  new-born  children  and  during  infancy  and  early  childhood 
the  operation  chosen  should  lie  the  simplest  that  can  be  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  the  object  being  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  large 
losses  of  blood.  Later  in  life,  if  the  surgeon  desires  or  the  vanity  of 
the  patient  prompts,  more  complicated  procedures  may  be  employed. 

It  becomes  necessary  occasionally  to  equalize  the  openings  in  the 


Golduig  Bird's  operation. 
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nostrils,  for  tlie  reason  that,  following  the  most  perfectly  devised  opera- 
tion, one  naris  will  be  fonnd  to  lie  much  lariijcr  than  the  other.  This 
is  l)est  accunij)lislied  l)y  detaching  the  cartilaginous  septum  from  the 
floor  of  the  nasal  cavity  and  carrying  it  toward  the  wider  nostril,  having 
pi'eviously  freshened  a  surface  at  this  point  for  its  reception.  It  is  here 
sutured,  and  the  side  from  which  it  was  displaced  kept  jilugged  with 
antiseptic  gauze  for  a  few  days.  Operations  of  this  character  are  best 
performed  after  the  lapse  of  several  years  following  the  original  pro- 
cedure. 

Operations   for  Double  Hare-lip. 

Time  /o?-  Operation. — While  single  hare-lip  may  be  operated  upon 
comparatively  early  in  life,  in  double  hare-lij)  it  is  better  to  delay  the 
operation  until  the  second  year  of  life  if  the  mitrition  of  the  child  can 
be  maintained  in  spite  of  the  deformity.  As  before  stated,  failure  in 
this  respect  may  necessitate  an  earlier  operation. 

DhjMsition  of  the  Interma.viUary  Bone. — In  operations  for  double 
hare-lip  an  important  question  for  discussion  relates  to  the  disposition 
to  be  made  of  the  intermaxillary  bone.  In  cases  of  but  slight  elevation 
or  of  entire  al)sence  of  the  projection  the  labial  clefts  may  be  closed  at 
onee.  Usually,  however,  the  intermaxillary  bone  will  be  found  to  be  a 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  restitution  of  the  parts.  If  the  ease  is 
sufficiently  favoral)le  to  jiermit  of  closure  of  the  labial  cleft  at  once,  this 
exercises  a  favorable  influence  over  both  the  cleft  and  the  prominent 
bone.  The  latter  gradually  recedes  to  its  normal  position  and  unites 
with  the  alveolar  processes.  In  a  very  marked  prominence,  however, 
this  should  not  be  attempted,  for  the  reason  that  the  displaced  bone  will 
exercise  such  an  amount  of  pressure  as  to  prevent  union  of  the  soft 
parts.  Under  these  circumstances  the  prominence  of  the  intermaxillary 
bone  must  be  reduced. 

The  removal  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  at  the  present  day  must  be 
considered  as  but  little  short  of  an  unjustifiable  mutilation.  Its  func- 
tional and  cosmetic  uses  are  such  as  to  demand  its  retention.  In  order 
to  effect  its  reduction  different  methods  have  been  devised,  such  as — (1) 
forcible  fracture  and  crowding  backward  of  the  vomer  (Gcnsoul) ;  (2) 
excision  of  a  triangular  portion  of  the  vomer  close  behind  the  inter- 
maxillary bone  (Blandin) ;  (3)  simple  vertical  section  of  the  vomer  and 
overlap]iing  of  the  two  sides  (Rose) ;  and  (4)  the  metliod  of  uniting  long 
flaps  of  l)oth  lips  and  cheek  with  the  central  ])ortion,  without  regard  to 
the  cosmetic  effect,  and  trusting  to  the  jiressure  of  the  thus  restored 
margin  to  reduce  the  projection.  A  plastic  operation  is  resorted  to 
afterward  in  order  to  imjn'ove  the  shape  of  the  mouth  (G.  Simon).  The 
method  of  Gensonl  is  applicable  only  after  ossification  of  the  vomer 
has  taken  ]3lace  ;  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  fracture  the  vomer  while 
in  its  cartilaginous  condition.  Simon's  method  is  objectionable  because 
of  the  k'Ugth  of  time  occu]Med  and  the  very  imsatisfactory  condition  of 
the  parts  in  the  interval.  Ijlan<lin's  procedure,  or  some  one  of  its  mod- 
ifications, is  greatly  to  be  jn-eferred. 

Blandin'n  Method  of  Reducing  the  Intevmuxilhivy  Bone. — Blandin's 
original  procedure,  which  consisted  of  the  removal  of  a  triangular-shaped 
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piece  of  the  vomer,  together  with  its  coveriug  (Fig.  217),  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  hemorrhage  difficult  to  control  frequently  attends  its 
emplovment.  In  addition,  failure  of  union  hetween  the  posterior  border 
of  tiie  interraaxillary  bone  and  tlie  vomer  occurs.      The  first  disad- 
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Antero-postcTior  section  through  intermaxillary  bone,  vomer,  etc. :  F.  Blandin's  operation  for  the 
removal  of  a  triangular-shaped  portion  of  the  vomer.  The  dotted  line  marks  the  site  of 
the  division  of  the  vomer  in  Rose's  operation. 


vantage  could  be  overcome  by  the  thermo-cautery,  or  Bruns'  temporary 
compression  looj)  passed  through  the  vomer  behind  the  point  of  pro- 
po.sed  excision.  Failure  of  union,  however,  would  still  constitute  a 
serious  objection. 

Modificdfions  of  Blandin's  Procedure. — Almost  simultaneously,  in 
1868,  four  surgeons,  Bardeleben,  Guerin,  Delorme,  and  Mirault,  suggested 
essentially  the  same  modification  of  Blandin's  procedure.  This  consists 
in  making  a  subperiosteal  i-esection  of  the  vomer.  This  is  done  through 
an  incision  along  the  edge  of  the  vomer,  lifting  the  muco-periosteal 
covering  of  the  bone  from  the  latter  by  means  of  a  slender  elevator,  and, 
holding  these  out  of  the  way  by  means  of  retractors,  the  triangular  por- 
tion of  tlie  bone  is  removed  Iw  means  of  a  ]iair  of  stout  scissors.  The 
remainder  of  the  vomer  is  now  f  irced  back  to  its  normal  position  from 
in  front. 

Ro.^e'n  Procedure. — Rose,  in  modifying  Blandin's  operation,  after  sep- 
arating the  muco-periosteal  coverings,  as  in  the  last-named  procedure, 
made  a  simpli'  vt'rtical  cut  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  vomer 
(Fig.  215),  and  then  forced  the  anterior  portion  of  the  bone  backward, 
causing  the  two  portions  to  overlap  each  other,  the  lateral  surfaces  be- 
coming united. 

Either  of  these  modifications  will  give  a  very  satisfactory  result.  If 
care  is  taken  to  keep  the  elevator  close  to  the  bone  while  lifting  up  the 
covering  of  the  latter,  no  vessels  of  importance  are  injured  and  the 
operation  is  almost  a  bloodless  one. 

Siep.^  of  the  Operation  fur  Double  Hare-lip. — The  steps  of  the  opera- 
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Fig.  218. 


Fig.  219. 


tion  for  double  hiire-lip  are  as  follows  :  (1)  The  skin  overlying  the  central, 
portion  or  tlie  intermaxillary  bone  is  pared  at  its  margins  so  as  to  leave 
a  quadrangular  space  with  thin  wound-surfaces  (Fig.  218,  A,  A,  A).     On 

no  account  should  the  strip  of  skin  upon 
the  internuixilliiry  l)one  be  removed  or  dis- 
jilared  upward  to  lengthen  the  nasal  septum, 
as  was  formerly  taught.  (2)  From  the  outer 
edge  of  each  cleft  is  formed  a  flap  similar 
to  that  formed  in  INIalgaigne's  operation  for 
sini|)le  hare-lip,  these  flaps  remaining  at- 
tached each  l)y  a  pedicle  to  its  correspond- 
ing jiortion  of  tlie  lip  (Fig.  216,  Z),  Z*). 
The  operatiun  for  double  iiare-iip.   (3)  The  remainder  of  the  outer  edge  of  each 

cleft  is  freshened  by  removing  the  margins 
aliove  the  point  from  which  the  flaps  were  taken  in  an  uj)\vard  direction 
to  the  al»  of  the  nose  (Fig.  216,  C,  C).  (4)  The  flaps  taken  from  the 
outer  edges  of  the  clefts  are  now  approximated  to  the  h(u-iw>ntal  surface 
of  the  tip  of  tiic  central  portion,  the  thin  extremity  of  each  fla]>  being 
trimmed  with  the  scissors  so  as  to  meet  in  the  middle  line,  where  both  of 
the  clefts  are  closed.     The  tension  must  be  relieved  by  loosening  the  lip 

and  cheek  from  the  superior  maxillary  bone 
with  scissors,  as  heretofore  descrilx/d.  The 
parts  when  ready  tVu-  suturing  should  appear 
as  in  Fig.  219. 

After-treatment.  —  I>rci<smgs.  —  Ordi- 
nary dressings  should  not  be  apjilied  after 
the  operation  of  hare-lii:i.  The  restlessness 
and  irritability  whicli  they  produce  more 
than  outweighs  the  bencflt  derived.  Thor- 
ougli  drying  of  the  edges  of  tlie  wound  and 
pencilling  with  collodion  mixed  with  iodide 
of  bismuth  constitutes  the  best  dressing. 
Even  this  is  sometimes  omitted  with  advan- 
tage, occasional  cleansing  being  substituted. 
Every  effort  slioidd  lie  made  to  prevent  the  child  from  crying.  Feed- 
ing should  be  carried  on  with  a  small  spoon.  Tlie  entire  attention  of 
the  nurse  or  mother  should  be  directed  to  this  end.  The  oral  cavity 
should  be  cleansed  by  means  of  bits  of  absorbent  cotton  grasped  in  a  for- 
ceps or  tied  upon  a  stick,  and  dipjied  in  a  solution  of  boric  acid  of  about 
the  strength  of  a  drachm  to  the  pint.  If  the  bowels  do  not  move  within 
the  first  twenty-four  hours,  a  suitaljle  purge  should  be  given.  One  or 
more  dark-colored  idvine  dejections  will  usually  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
blood  whicli  has  been  swallowed. 

Removed  of  the  Sutures. — The  sutures  should  be  removed  on  or  about 
the  sixth  day.  The  union  may  be  complete  or  partial.  If  only  the 
vermilion  border  has  united,  the  gap  left  by  failure  of  union  of  the 
remainder  of  the  cleft  will  close  by  granulation.  This  may  be  assisted 
by  approximating  the  granulating  edges  with  adhesive  plaster.  Should 
complete  failure  of  union  occur,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  bring  the 
edges  together  by  secondary  sutures.  Usually,  however,  the  tissues  will 
not  bear  the  strain  of  these  in  their  softened  and  inflamed  condition  ;  a 
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second  operation  after  from  four  to  six  weeks,  following  the  first  opera- 
tion, should  be  done  by  preference. 

In  cases  in  which  a  fatal  result  follows  the  operation,  death  takes 
place  either  from  liemorrhage,  or  from  bi'oncho-pneumonia. 

Cleft-pai-ate. 

Palatal  defects  or  fissures  are  either  congenital  or  acquired.  In  the 
former  the  cleft  may  only  involve  the  soft  parts,  or  both  hard  and  soft 
palate  may  be  the  site  of  the  defect,  in  which  case  hare-lip  is  usually 
associated.  While  fissure  of  the  soft  palate  may  occur  without  that  of 
the  hard  palate,  defect  of  the  latter  is  always  associated  with  a  split  of 
tlic  velum. 

In  some  cases  of  cleft-palate  neither  of  the  palatine  processes  reach  to 
the  vomer ;  in  others  one  palatine  process  passes  to  the  vomer,  while 
tliat  of  the  other  side  does  not.  Finally,  one  jtalatine  process  may  be 
]iartly  attached — /.  e.  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  with  a  cleft  between. 
When  neither  palatine  process  reaches  the  vomer,  the  intermaxillary 
bone  is  carried  forward  by  the  projecting  lower  edge  of  the  vomer  :  this 
condition  is  usually  associated  with  double  hare-lip.  When  cither  of  the 
[>alatine  processes  is  attached  to  tlie  vomer,  the  latter  is  simply  deflected 
toward  tlie  fissured  side  ;  here  single  hare-lip  is  generally  present. 

Fissures  of  the  Soft  Palate. — Fissures  of  the  soft  palate  are,  almost 
without  exception,  placed  exactly  in  the  median  line.  Even  the  uvula 
is  split  exactly  in  the  midille,  one  half  of  it  and  the  velum  hanging  upon 
either  side.  The  muscular  ai>paratus  is  normally  developed.  When  the 
soft  palate  alone  is  affected  tlie  fissure  terminates  in  an  acute  angle  at  the 
)iosterior  edge  of  the  hard  palate,  or  even  invades  this  for  a  short  dis- 
tance. There  may  be  all  degrees  of  fissure,  from  the  above  to  a  slight 
split  of  the  uvula  alone  (bifid  nvnla).  Defects  of  the  hard  palate,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  almost  necessarily  asymmetrically  placed. 

Acquired  Cleft-palate. — The  causes  of  acfpiired  cleft-palate  include 
perforating  wounds  and  constitutional  syphilis.  Those  due  to  trau- 
matism may  vary  in  form  and  extent ;  those  due  to  syphilis,  however, 
present  a  rather  constant  and  characteristic  form.  The  fissure  is  of  an 
oval  or  oblong  shape.  The  syphilitic  lesions  are  mainly  confined  to  the 
velum  pendulum  palati,  and  various  degrees  of  destruction  of  this 
structure  may  be  present.  The  gummatous  infiltration  is  usually  at 
first  in  the  median  line,  and  one  or  more  perforations  of  the  velum  may 
arise.  Fusion  of  several  of  these  may  lead  to  the  oval  opening  above 
alluded  to.  Much  more  frequently,  however,  the  ulceration  extends 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  velum  to  the  lateral  pharyngeal  wall, 
and  subsequent  cictitricial  contraction  drags  the  margins  of  the  remains 
of  the  soft  palate  to  either  side,  and  the  site  of  the  former  velum  is 
occupied  liy  a  triangular-sliaped  defect,  the  cicatricial  edges  of  which 
seem  welded  to  the  lateral  pliaryngeal  wall,  and  enclose  a  large  opening 
which  leads  in  an  upward  direction  to  the  nasixl  fossa,  and  downward  to 
tiie  rima  glottidis. 

Functional  Disturbances. — Def/Iutitiou. — Tlie  functions  of  degluti- 
tion and  speech  are  essentiallv  interfered  with  in  cleft-ixilate.  In  the 
first  named  the  food  is  crowded  into  the  nasal  fossa  by  the  action  of  the 
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tongue  in  attemptini::  to  force  it  into  the  ])harvnx.  The  latter  organ 
becomes  in  some  instances  nnduly  developed  in  the  constant  attempts  to 
])erform  this  portion  of  tlie  ])rocess  of  deglutition  properly.  The  mus- 
cular structures  of  the  palatine  region  in  fissures  of  the  velum  are  also 
developed  beyond  the  normal.  This  is  particularly  true  of  tiie  muscular 
fibres  upon  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  which  by  their  action  seem  to 
resist  the  tendency  of  the  food  to  pass  upward  to  the  nasal  cavity  upon 
contraction  of  the  lower  pharyngeal  constrictors.  In 
Fk;.  220.  spite  of  this,  however,  small  jiarticles  of  food  pass  into 

the  nasal  cavity  in  children,  and  produce  not  only 
consideraljle  inconvenience,  but  some  dangers  from 
decomposition  and  consequent  inflammatory  condi- 
tions. This  is  particularly  true  of  curdled  milk, 
which  in  infants  still  njion  the  l)ottle  may  pass  into 
the  recesses  of  the  turbinated  l)ones  and  give  rise  to 
aphthous  patches  here.  A  nipple  with  a  shield- 
shaped  device  may  be  advantageously  employed  to 
prevent  this  (Fig.  220). 

Interference  with  Speech. — The  ]>rincij3al  interfe- 
rence with  the  function  of  speech  relates  to  the  enun- 
ciation of  vowel  sounds.  This  arises  from  the 
failure  to  properly  shut  off  the  nasal  cavity  from 
that  of  the  month.  The  extent  of  this  interference 
with  speech  will  depend  (1)  upon  the  size  of  the 
cleft,  and  (2)  upon  the  greater  or  less  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  jiatient  to  shorten  this  by  muscular  effort. 
The  interference  with  s])eech  may  thus  reach  all 
grades,  from  a  slight  nasal  intonation  to  an  absolute 
unintelligibility.  Acquired  cleft  is  not  so  apt  to  give 
rise  to  the  extreme  degrees  of  interference.  This  is 
particulai'ly  true  of  syphilitic  destruction  of  the  .soft  palate,  the  cicatri- 
cial contraction  so  narrowing  the  naso-pharvngeal  communication  that 
but  slight  eifort  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  surrounding  muscular 
structures  to  complete  the  closure. 

In  eases  in  which  large  palate  defects  exist,  the  formation  of  such 
sounds  as  depend  upon  the  approximation  of  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  is  interfered  with.  In  fact,  between  imperfect  formation  of  the 
last  named,  as  well  as  such  explosive  sounds  as  6  and  p,  -which  require 
a  preliminary  filling  of  the  oral  cavity  with  air,  and  inability  to  pro- 
nounce the  vowels  and  manv  of  the  consonants,  attempts  at  vocalization 
are  sometimes  absolutely  futile,  as  well  as  exceedingly  painful  to  witness. 
Treatment  by  Obturators,  etc. — Patients  will  sometimes  instinct- 
ively attempt  to  fill  the  defect  with  foreign  bodies,  portions  of  food,  etc. 
Obturators  of  various  kinds  have  been  devised  by  the  dentists.  These 
are  fastened  to  the  teeth,  and  for  this  reason  their  employment  must 
necessarily  be  jwstponed  until  the  teeth  have  appeared.  By  this  time  a 
habit  of  speecli  will  liave  lieen  formed  which  only  careful  and  painstak- 
ing training  can  overcome.  Kingsley  of  New  York  has  introduced  to  the 
profession  an  artificial  palate  and  velum,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  replace, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  natural  form  of  the  defective  parts  with  such  mate- 
rial as  shall  restore,  to  some  extent,  their  function.     For  this  purpose 


Nipple  and  shield 

(Mason). 
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tlie  velum  portion  of  the  obturator  is  made  of  soft  vulcanized  rubber, 
aud  this  soft  elastic  substance,  tilling  the  gap  in  the  soft  palate  with  a 
Hap  behind  as  well  as  in  front,  enables  it  to  follow  the  movements  of  the 
muscular  apparatus  upon  eitlier  side  with  which  it  conies  in  intimate 
contact. 

Siierson's  method  of  correcting  the  deformity  by  apparatus  is  as  fol- 
lows :  A  horizontal  plate  is  placed  in  the  pharyngeal  cavity,  separating 
the  upper  j)ortion  of  the  latter,  or  naso-pharyngeal  space,  from  the  lower. 
A  bridge  connects  this  with  the  portion  of  the  ajiparatus  which  covers 
in  the  defect  of  the  hard  palate,  wiiich  portion  is  attached  to  two  of  the 
teeth.  This  bridge  is  received  into  the  fissure  of  the  soft  palate.  In 
order  to  provide  for  nasal  respiration,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  of 
such  sounds  as  require  vibration  of  the  air  contained  in  the  nasal  cavity, 
the  plate  for  tiie  pharyngeal  portion  of  the  apparatus  is  made  after  a 
wax  model,  whicli  in  its  turn  is  moulded  into  shape  in  the  patient's 
pharynx  and  while  he  is  enunciating  the  sounds  aljove  alluded  t(j.  The 
contracting  nuiscular  structures  produce  certain  impressions  in  the  wax, 
and  with  this  as  a  model  these  are  repi'oduced  in  the  gutta-percha 
pharyngeal  plate.  While  the  parts  are  at  rest  a  space  is  left  for  nasal 
breathing,  but  when  the  muscles  are  brought  into  play  for  the  production 
of  sounds  the  nasal  cavity  is  closed  and  the  nasal  sound  of  the  vowels 
prevented.  The  same  principle  may  be  applied  in  the  correction  of 
acquired  cleft-palate. 

Operative  Treatment  of  Cleft-palate. — The  operative  procedures 
instituted  for  the  cui'e  of  cleft-palate  are  called,  in  the  case  of  the  soft 
palate,  Mitphtilorrhaphy,  and  in  the  case  of  the  hard  palate,  uranoplasty.  In 
1816,  Roux  and  Griife  almost  simultaneously  attempted  the  operation  of 
staphylorrhaphy,  and  Dieft'enbach  later  introduced  the  lateral  incisions 
through  the  velum  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  tension.  Division 
of  the  levator  palati  muscles  for  the  latter  purpose,  suggested  by  Fer- 
gusson,  was  found  to  be  still  more  effective. 

Time  for  Operation  in  Cleft-palate. — The  mortality  from  cleft-palate 
operations  in  early  infancy,  say  before  the  fourth  month,  amounts  to 
almost  50  per  cent.  (Ehrmaim).  The  most  favorable  time  for  operation 
is  at  the  fifth  year  (Schede),  although  Ehrmann  concludes,  upon  the 
basis  of  an  experience  in  fifty  cases,  that  uranoplasty  usually  interferes 
with  the  development  of  the  skeleton  of  the  arch,  and  for  this  reason  he 
believes  that  operations  should  be  postponed  to  the  period  of  the  second 
dentition  (the  tenth  or  twelfth  year). 

The  fretjuent  failure  to  jirocure  a  good  functional  result  when  ope- 
rations were  done  after  the  child  commenced  to  talk  was  attributed  to  the 
late  operation  and  the  necessity  for  extensive  myotomy  and  its  conse- 
quent crippling  effect  (Wolff).  No  better  functional  results,  however, 
follow  early  operations.  Sloughing  of  the  muco-periosteal  flaps  in  very 
young  infants  also  constitutes  a  risk  to  which  particular  attention  has 
not  hitherto  Ix-cn  drawn. 

The  Emploi/ment  ofAnwi^thetic.'i  in  Sfaphi/lorrhaphi/  and  Uranoplasty. — 
Rose's  de])en(lent  head  position  is  to  be  employed  in  cleft-palate  ope- 
rations. The  patient's  head  is  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  a  hard 
roller  or  cushion  placed  beneath  the  neck  in  such  a  manner  as  to  elevate 
the  chin  and  depress  the  occiput,  the  head  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the 
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cushion.  The  larynx  is  above  the  level  of  the  oral  and  the  nasal  cav- 
ities, and  the  blood  cannot  pass  into  the  air-passages,  but  flows  out  of  the 
nose  and  mouth  (Fig.  221).     Prior  to  its  introduction  it  was  deemed  an 

Fig.  221. 


Eose's  dependent  head  position:  A,  level  of  glottis  opening;   B,  level  of  nasal  opening— to  show 
escape  of  blood  from  nose  during  operation. 

exceedingly  dangerous  procedure  to  undertake  the  operation  under  an 
antesthetic,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  blood  which  would  almost  in- 
evitably find  its  way  into  the  air-passages.  Since  the  introduction  of 
cocaine  ansesthesia  this  agent  is  employed  in  a  solution  of  from  10  to  20 
per  cent.     Although  this  Mill  assist 

materially  in  lessening  the  pain,  the  Fig.  223. 

deeper  parts  will  remain  sensitive  in 
spite  of  its  use.  It  should  be  very 
sparingly  employed  in  young  chil- 
dren. 

Mouth-yagft  for  Operations  \ipon 
Cleft-palate.  —  The  employment  of 
suitable    mouth    specula  or  gags  for 

Fig.  222. 


Gower's  gag. 


U  Dh  yer's  gag. 


of  the 


facilitating  access  to  and  manipulation  M'ithin  the  oral  cavity  is  of  th 
greatest  importance.  Of  these  there  are  emploved  Gower's  (Fig.  222 
O'Dwyer's  (Fig.  223),  French's  (Fig.  224),  and 'Whitehead's  (Fig.  225). 
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The  last-named  lias  a  tongue-depressor  attachment.  When  the  others 
are  used  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  a  thread  through  the  tongue  in  order 
to  hold  this  organ  out  of  the  way.  The  first-named  affords  the  largest 
working  space,  which  may  be  very  materially  increased  by  the  cheek- 
I'etractor  (Fig.  226). 

Fk;.  224. 


Whitehead's  gag 


Cheek-retractor. 


Operation  of  Staphylorrhaphy. 

Paring  the  Edges. — The  paring  of  the  edges  of  tlie  fissure  is  best 
accomplished  by  grasping  tlie  latter  at  or  near  the  angle  of  junction  with 
the  hard  palate  by  means  of  a  tenaculum  or  mouse-toothed  forceps,  pass- 
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ing  a  narrow  and  tliin-ljladcd  bistonry  tlirougli  ono  edge  jnst  in  front  of 
tlie  angle,  and  by  gentle  to-and-fro  movements  cutting  directly  backward 
until  tlie  termination  of  the  cleft  is  reached  at  the  tip  of  the  s])lit  uvula 
(Fig.  227).     The  same  manceuvre  is  repeatetl  upon  the  other  side.     By 


The  operation  of  staphylorrhaphy  ;  paring  the  edges. 


a  sweeping  movement  a  curved  cut  unites  these  together  at  the  bottom 
of  the  angle,  and  the  paring  is  removed  in  one  piece,  M'hich  is  absolutely 
essential  in  order  to  be  certain  that  the  entire  surface  of  both  edges  is 
denuded. 

Division  of  the  Muscles. — This  may  be  done  either  before  or  after 
the  introduction  of  the  sutures.  If  before,  Langenbeck's  sickle-shaped 
knife  or  Fergusson's  myotomy  knife  may  be  employed.  This  is  passed 
through  the  cleft,  and  its  point  intniduced  over  the  hamular  process  of 
tlie  internal  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sj)henoid  bone,  which  can  be  easily 
felt  by  the  finger  pressed  upon  the  soft  palate  in  close  relation  to  the  last 
upper  molar.  The  corresponding  portion  of  the  velum  is  made  tense 
while  the  section  is  made.  If  done  after  the  suturing,  a  narrow-bladed 
knife  is  introduced  through  the  soft  parts  halfway  between  the  hamular 
process  and  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  an  oliliquo  incision  made  out- 
wardly. The  levatores  palati  are  thus  divided.  The  tensores  palati  are 
not  believed  to  greatly  influence  the  edges.  If  deemed  necessary,  they 
may  be  divided  by  introducing  a  narrow  knife,  with  the  edge  upward, 
just  along  the  inner  side  of  each  hanudar  jjroeess,  and  cutting  upward  a 
few  lines.  If  the  tensi<in  is  not  comj)letely  relieved  by  the  division  of 
the  above,  the  palato-]>haryngei  shoidd  be  divided  by  simjtly  cutting 
across  the  posterior  pillars,  just  below  the  tonsils,  with  blunt-pointed 
scissors  (Fergusson). 

Introduction  of  the  Sutures. — An  ordinary  half-circle  Hagedorn  needle 
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grasped  by  a  needle-holder,  when  it  can  be  employed,  serves  best  for  the 
introduction  of  the  sutures.  When  but  a  narrow  working  space  is  avail- 
able, the  Reverdin  needle  (Fig.  228)  answers  better.     This  is  passed  from 


Keverdiii's  iiet'dlo. 


one  side  nnncrl,  and  the  free  eml  of  tlie  thread,  passed  through  onlv  one 

side,  left  loose  and  the  needle  witiidrawn.     The  needle  is  now  introduced 

unarmed  from  the  other  side,  and  the  eye  of  the  needle  being  opened  by 

withdrawing  the  slide,   the  loose  end  of  the 

thread  is  placed  therein,  the  eye  closed,  and  Fig.  229. 

the  needle  withdrawn  along  with  the  thread, 

thus  completing  the  suture.     Or  a  needle  with 

the  eye  at  the  point  and  .set  in  a  handle  may 

be  used  in  the  same  manner,  a  double  thread 

forming  a  loop  being  introduced  at  the  second 

stage,  and  this  employed  to  withdraw  the  thus 

completed  suture  (Fig.  229).     A  good  (juality 

of  Chinese  twist  is  the  best  suture  material. 

Uranoplasty. — Special  difficulties,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  met  with  in  staphylorraphy,  pre- 
.sent  themselves  in  closing  clefts  of  the  hard  Passing  the  sutures. 

palate.     Many  fulures  foHowed  these  attempts 

until  Langenbeck  in  18(30  developed  the  method  known  as  the  lateral 
muco-perit)steal  flap. 

Lawjenhcck's  Opcrafioti. — This  operation  consi.sts  essentiallv  in 
loo.sening  the  muco-peri osteal  covering  of  the  jjalatal  processes  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone  in  the  shape  of  lateral  fla])s,  which  are  united  in 
the  median  line  to  cover  the  defect.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  pro- 
cedure are — (1)  the  mucous  membrane  and  jieriosteum  are  much  more 
easily  detached  together  than  the  former  sei)arately  ;  (2)  the  trunk  as  well 
as  the  l)rauches  of  the  palatine  artery  are  protected  from  injury  because 
of  tlieir  location  between  the  periosteum  and  mucous  membrane,  thus 
vitality  to  the  flap  is  ensured  ;  (3)  the  material  employed  for  the  correction 
of  the  defect  is  much  more  etfective  an<l  stable  than  simple  mucous 
meml)rane,  even  if  new  bone  does  not  develop  from  the  periosteum,  as 
has  I)een  claimed. 

Inasmuch  as  staphylorrhaphy  and  uranojihisty  are  usually  condiiued 
in  cases  of  cleft  ofd)oth  the  hard  and  soft  palate,  the  paring  of  the  edges 
described  in  connection  with  staphylorrhaphy  is  to  be  extended  to 
include  that  of  the  hard  palate  as  well.  Two  lateral  incisions  (Fig.  230), 
exteudinir  d<iwn  to  the  boue,  are  now  made,  one  at  the  margin  of  each 
alveolar  i)order,  In'  means  of  a  blade  shaped  like  a  gum-lance.  It  is 
important  that  these  incisions  do  not  ap[)roach  the  median  any  nearer 
than  absolutely  necessary,  particularly  at  the  posterior  part,  for  the 
reason  that  at  this  point  the  palatine  tirtery  passes  through  the  palatine 
foramen  to  the  mucous  membrane,  anil  cannot  easily  contract  within  its 
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bony  clianiK'l  if  injured.  The  t-Iiisel-.sliajx'd  ourvcfl  elevator  is  now 
introduced  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  lateral  incisions,  and  the  periosteum  and 
mucous  membrane  lifted  together  from  the  bone  beneath.     When  this  is 


Fig.  230. 


Detaching  the  mueo-periosteal  flap. 
Fio.  2.31. 


1 


Line  of  ipproximiti  m  nfti-r  st  nhylorrhaphy  and  uranoplasty. 

completed  the  edge  of  the  elevator  will  appear  in  the  cleft  (Fig.  231). 
Careful  separation  of  the  flaj>  in  all  directions  is  thus  secured. 

In  syphilitic  cases  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  separating 
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the  coverings  from  the  bone.  The  knife  may  he  liero  applied.  In  eon- 
genital  cases,  however,  these  lift  away  readily. 

The  hemorrhage  is  usually  arrested  promptly  hy  means  of  pressure ; 
the  use  of  tami)ons  soaked  in  iee-water  is  sometimes  useful.  If  very 
persistent,  tampons  may  be  packed  behind  the  palate,  after  suturing,  with 
threads  for  withdrawal,  as  in  plugging  the  pt)sterior  nares  in  epistaxis. 

The  sutures  are  applied  as  in  staphylorrliaj)h)'.  Cai'e  should  be  taken 
that  the  knots,  when  the  threads  are  tied,  lie  to  one  or  the  other  side  of 
the  line  of  union. 

Urano-staphylorrhaphy  without  Division'  of  the  Muscles. — 
Here  the  tension  incisions  are  dispensed  with.  The  medial  plate  of  the 
pterygoid  process  is  separated  submucously,  on  a  level  with  the  base  of 
the  hamular  process,  so  that  by  a  dislocati(in  at  the  point  of  insertion  the 
palatine  tension  is  temporarily  rela.xed  (Billroth).  Or  incisions  may  be 
made  in  the  usual  manner  in  the  hard  palate,  and  the  muco-periosteal 
structures,  as  in  the  latter,  carefully  loosened  in  all  directions,  and  the 
edges  of  the  cleft  approximated  and  sutured.  Section  of  the  muscles 
being  entirelv  omitted,  there  is  less  risk  of  interference  with  S23eech  from 
this  cause  (Julius  Woltt' ). 

Urano-staphjilorrhaplui  in  Tiro  Siftiii(/.'<. — It  has  been  deemed  an 
advantage,  under  some  circumstances,  to  perform  this  operation  in  two 
sittings.  An  interval  of  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  is  allowed 
to  elapse  between  the  two  stages.  At  the  first  sitting  the  usual  lateral- 
incisions  are  made  on  botli  sides,  and  the  muco-j)eriosteal  flaps  loosened 
from  the  bone ;  the  hemorrhage  is  arrested  by  forcipressure  and  subse- 
quent compression.  At  the  second  sitting  the  edges  are  pai-ed  and  the 
sutures  introduced.  Two  objects  are  to  be  gained  by  this  procedure:  (1) 
the  first  stage,  in  which  considcral)le  blood  is  necessarily  lost,  is  not 
prolonged  to  the  extent  of  producing  an  undue  amount  of  shock,  and 
the  bleeding  fr(jni  the  posterior  palatine  arteries  is  most  readily  arrested 
by  the  pressure  of  the  overlying  although  loosened  flaps  (Polaillon) ;  (2) 
the  nutrition  of  the  flaps  is  more  certainly  secured  in  this  method  of 
operating  (Julius  Wolff). 

-  ModificdfioriK. — In  partial  fissure — /.  c.  where  but  one  nasal  cavity  is 
opened,  the  defect  being  confined  to  but  one  palatal  process — a  muco- 
periosteal  flap  is  taken  from  the  nasal  portion  looking  toward  the  fissure, 
turned  down,  and  sutured  to  the  freshened  edge  of  the  fissure  (Lanne- 
longue).  In  traumatic  or  syphilitic  defects  a  flap  from  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  cheek  may  be  carried  in  at  the  site  of  an  extracted  upper 
molar  (Thiersch).  Suturing  l)oth  halves  of  the  velum  to  the  posterior 
pharyngeal  wall  (Passavant),  and  filling  the  triangular-shaped  gap  in 
the  soft  palate  by  a  properly-shaped  flap  taken  from  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  pharynx  (Trendelenburg-Sehocnborn),  the  so-called  staphjdoplastic 
procedures,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  functional  perfection  of  result, 
are  worthv  of  further  studv,  particularly  Avh(>re  cicatricial  contraction 
(syphilitic)  exists. 

Darles-Collcji  Opendlon. — A  metiiod  of  closing  the  cleft  in  cases  in 
which  the  soft  parts  have  sloughed  from  jirevious  attempts,  and  there 
exists  too  little  tissue  to  close  the  palate  in  the  ordinary  way,  consists  of 
dissecting  a  triangular-.shaped  flap,  witii  its  base  directed  posteriorly, 
from  one  side  of  the  cleft.     A  half-elliptical-shaped  flaj)  is  dissected 
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from  the  ojijKisito  side;  tliis  is  left  attached  to  tlie  margin  of  tlie  eleft. 
Tiiis  second  flap  is  now  turned  inward  upon  tlie  iiinge  by  means  of 
wliicli  it  remains  attached  to  the  bony  edge  of  the  eleft,  its  oral  surface 
being  directed  toward  the  nasal  cavity,  while  its  raw  surface  presents 
toward  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  triangular-shaped  or  first  flap  is 
now  displaced,  so  tliat  its  raw  surface  aj)proxiniates  the  raw  surface  of 
the  second  flap,  and  thus  completes  the  closure  of  the  defect.  The  flaps 
are  secured  to  each  other  by  silver-wire  sutures,  which  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  position  for  from  five  to  six  week's.  In  very  young  children 
the  soft  palate  is  closed  at  a  second  ojieration  ;  in  those  over  twelve  the 
whole  gap  may  be  closed  in  one  sitting.' 

After-treatment. — Frequent  rinsing  of  the  mouth  with  a  solution 
of  boric  acid,  potassium  permanganate,  or  weak  carbolic  solution  is  indi- 
cated. The  patient  must  be  prevented,  as  far  as  possible,  from  attempt- 
ing to  cough  or  exjjectorate.  Nothing  but  liquid  food  is  to  be  taken, 
and  the  act  of  swallowang  performed  carefidly.  The  lateral  incisions 
soon  fill  u]>  by  granulation,  and  the  flaps  reattach  themselves  to  the 
bone.  The  sutures  are  removed  on  or  about  the  seventh  day.  In  cases 
of  failure  of  union  several  months  must  elapse  before  tlie  operation  can 
be  repeated. 

Frequent  failure  to  realize  the  anticipated  improvement  in  the  voice 
follows  the  operation.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  congenital 
cleft  in  the  palate  is  not  merely  a  slit  in  the  parts,  but  an  actual  defi- 
ciency of  tissue  exists.  Hence,  even  after  a  most  skilfully-performed 
operation  for  elosvire  of  the  cleft,  the  velum  still  remains  as  a  tight 
curtain  stretched  across  between  the  oral  and  ])harvngeal  cavities  and 
the  posterior  nares,  which  is  too  short  to  reach  the  posterior  pharyngeal 
wall,  and  past  which  the  air  rushes  from  the  pharynx  through  the  pos- 
terior nares,  and  the  peculiar  nasal  twang  is  still  pi'esent.  In  order  to 
obviate  this,  certain  vocal  exercises  are  not  without  value,  Init  a  jierfect 
production  of  normal  voice  and  speech  by  uranoplasty  and  staphylor- 
rhaphv  has  jirobably  never  been  secured.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  a 
hypertrophy  of  certain  of  the  bundles  of  fibres  of  the  pharyngeal  con- 
strictors takes  place,  and  these  aid,  although  but  inefficiently,  in  seclud- 
ing the  nasal  cavity. 

In  order  to  improve  the  voice  several  suggestions  have  been  made, 
both  as  to  prothetis  and  operation.  In  1879,  Julius  Wolff  directed  the 
after-treatment  of  a  case  of  operated  cleft-i)alate,  the  dentist  iSchitzky 
performing  the  mechanical  j)ortion.  A  ])alatal  plate  of  hard  rubber  is 
adjusted,  and  to  this  is  attached,  by  a  thin  pedicle,  a  small  vulcanized- 
rubber  balloon  which  is  loosely  inflated  with  air.  The  latter  is  placed 
in  such  a  position  that  the  strong  movement  of  the  velum,  as  it  is 
drawn  ujiward  by  the  levators,  ))resses  against  the  balloon  and  forces 
the  contained  air  backward  and  laterally,  so  as  to  inflate  the  correspond- 
ing portions  thereof,  completely  shutting  off  the  naso-pharyngeal  space. 
This  device  gives  an  almost  perfectly  functional  result. 

Francis  Mason  in  1869,  in  order  to  improve  the  voice-sounds  fol- 
lowing urano-staphylorrhaphy,  made  two  long  incisions,  extending  from 

'  Mr.  Dayies-C'olley  has  recently  described  a  modification  and  extension  of  this  ope- 
ration. The  operation  has  not  been  simplified  nor  made  more  efficient  {British  Medical 
Journal,  April  28,  1894). 
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the  site  of  each  haimilar  process  directly  downward  and  l)aci<ward,  and 
thus  released  the  velum  laterally  and  converted  it  into  a  huge  uvula. 
The  operation  is  to  be  ])erfornied  al)out  a  month  after  the  closure  of  the 
cleft.  This  procedure  enables  the  palate  to  be  drawn  ujtward  and  back- 
ward, partial  closure,  at  least,  of  the  post-nasal  region  and  imi)rovement 
of  speech  following.  The  patient  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  voice 
as  much  as  possiljle  after  the  operation. 

Passavant's  ])n)cedure,  and  also  that  known  as  the  Trendelenburg- 
iSohoenborn  operation,  as  before  stated,  are  worthy  of  further  trial  in 
.sypliilitic  cases,  but  in  congenital  cleft-palate,  although  based  on  correct 
physiologic  principles,  they  are  difficult  of  execution  and  uurelialde  as  to 
their  immediate  results. 

AA'hile  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  employment  of  the  apparatus  of 
Kingsley,  Siiersen,  and  others  gives  the  best  functional  results  as  com- 
pared with  those  following  the  most  successful  o})erations,  it  is  still  true 
that  certain  cleft-palate  cases  should  be  operated  upon.  This  is  based 
upon  the  discomforts  and  inconveniences  incident  to  the  passage  of  food 
into  the  nasal  cavity  in  some  cases,  and  the  ulcerative  conditions  which 
are  more  or  less  a  marked  feature  of  attemjits  to  constantly  wear  an 
obturator.  Closure  of  tlie  palatine  fissure,  and  the  subsequent  perform- 
ance of  ilason's  ojjeration  or  the  use  of  the  A\'olff-Schitsky  obturator, 
gives  tlie  best  results  attainable  by  operative  means  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge. 

Acquired  Palatal  Apertures. — Aside  from  the  comparatively 
rare  cases  in  which  openings  in  the  palate  result  from  accidental  or  self- 
inflicted  gunshot  wounds  of  the  roof  of  the  moutii,  these  are,  as  a  rule, 
attributed  to  the  action  of  the  syphilitic  virus.  A\'liile  it  is  unquestion- 
ably true  that  sy])hilis  may,  and  frequently  does,  produce  necrosis  in  this 
region,  and  consequent  loss  of  substance,  yet  cases  come  under  the  obser- 
vation of  the  surgeon  very  frequently  in  which  no  history  of  the  primary 
lesion  can  be  olitained  (Mason  ;  Sir  James  Paget).  Measles  has  been 
known  to  result  in  necrosis  of  the  hard  palate  and  consequent  ])ei-fora- 
tion  ;  and  ulcerations  of  the  palate,  complicated  by  exfoliation  of  bone, 
occur  in  ill-nourished,  jiale,  and  cachectic  })eople.  Even  though  these 
patients  improve  under  increasingly  larger  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
increasing  in  appetite,  weight,  and  strength  to  a  most  surprising  extent, 
yet  other  evidences  that  the  disease  is  due  to  a  syphilitic  taint  are  utterly 
and  entirely  lacking. 

Tiie  results  obtained  in  ojierative  attacks  upon  acquired  apertures  in 
the  hard  palate  give  very  little  encouragement :  failure  is  the  rule  and 
success  the  exception.  It  occasionally  happens  that  after  three  or  four 
attempts  a  cure  is  effected.  As  before  stated,  cicatricial  contraction  when 
the  soft  palate  breaks  down  aft'orils  a  fair  substitution  for  the  original 
velum,  for  the  voice  is  not  as  much  impaired  by  an  opening  in  the  velum 
as  in  the  case  of  the  hard  jialate.  Passavant's  or  the  Trendelenbnrg- 
Schoenborn  operation  may  l)e  tried  if,  the  active  disease  being  arrested,  the 
cicatricial  contraction  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  iuipairment  of  speech. 

Apertures  in  the  hard  palate  residting  from  disease  or  injury  are  best 
treated  by  means  of  a])paratus.  These,  however,  should  be  fitted  with 
great  care,  for  ulceration  is  apt  to  occur:  it  is  this  constant  tendency  to 
ulceration,  in  fact,  which  so  frequently  induces  patients  to  demand,  and 
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surgeons  to  attempt,  the  closure  of  tlieso  ])ertbrations  by  operation.  The 
practice  followed  bv  some  jiatients  of  tilling  these  openings  with  mate- 
rial softened  and  chewed  for  the  i)nr]Kise  (chewing-giini,  papier  maehe, 
etc.)  should  br  disconraged,  as  tending  to  enlarge  the  tipenings.  The 
dentist's  art  sin  mid  licre  be  brought  into  play. 

Rhinoplasty. 

Such  destructive  processes  as  lupus,  carcinoma,  and  syithilis  require 
jilastic  procedures  to  repair  the  damage  caused  by  their  ravages.  Trau- 
matic defects  likewise  occasionally  demand  their  ])crf(irmance. 

Rhinoplasty  may  be  divided  into  complete  and  ine()m})lete.  It  is  also 
divided  according  to  the  location  of  the  jiart  from  which  the  material  for 
repair  is  taken.  When  taken  from  the  forehead,  it  is  known  as  the 
Indian  or  Hindoo  operation  ;  when  the  skin  of  the  arm  is  used,  it  is 
called  tlie  Italian  or  Tagliacotian  operation  ; '  when  flajis  are  taken  from 
the  skin  of  the  face,  it  is  called  the  French  niethdd.  Various  modifica- 
tions and  combinations  of  these  are  like- 
FiG.  L32.  ^yjj^g  employed  to  ftdfil  special  indications 

,„,5      ; 1      5  .,  in  individual  cases. 

The  Indian  JLfliotl. — The  operation 
of  rhinojilasty  became  widespread  in  its 
application  in  India  from  the  fact  that 
cutting  off  tlie  nose  was  employed  as  a 
common  punishment  for  crime.  A  low 
class  of  native  priests,  the  Brahmins, 
usually  undertook  the  task  of  reptiiring 
the  mutilation. 

Total  Rhiiiojihixtii  after  the  IitfUan 
Jlelhod. —AMuh  the'  total  loss  of  all  of 
the  structure  of  the  nose  is  very  uncom- 
mon, severe  lupous  ulceration  may  re- 
quire the  restoration  of  the  tip  of  the 
1  <•         1,-  1  .,,  «     r      .,        »  nose,  both  aire,  and  the  septum,  and  for 

1,  space  from  which  the  tiap  from  the  root  ' .      .  '  .  ,  A       .    '  .  , 

of  the  nose  is  taken  ;  2,  Hap  from  root  of  practical  purposes  this  mav  be  COllSld- 
nose  turned    down;  3,3.  nap  from  the  i  ^   T    i     i  •  i      ^         rni       i^      ^     j 

forehead,  forming  new  nose,  sutured  in  Crcil  as  total  rllllloplastV.  llie  tirst  Stage 
position  over  1  and  2;  4,  space  left  after  f  J.1  ni-iAi-ntinn  cunciWa  I'li  frpfilioni'nn- 
suturint;  defect  in  the  forehead;  5,5,6,5,5,  01    Uie    OpeiatlOU    consists    111    Iiesneuing 

dotted  lines  showing  lines  of  incision  in  gnd  broadening,  as  luuch  as  possible,  the 

forming  the  forehead  nap,  .  ■•ii/.i        ir-  ii 

Cicatricial  edges  oi  the  defect,  and  mak- 
ing a  transverse  incision  at  the  point  where  the  new  septum  is  to  be 
implanted.  In  order  to  increase  the  thickness  of  the  tissues  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  newly-formed  no.se,  Bardeleben,  Volkmann,  and  Hueter 
modified  the  original  procedure  by  turning  down  a  flap  from  the  skin 
co\'ering  the  root  of  the  nose.  A  horseshoe-shaped  incision  (Fig.  232)  is 
made  Avith  its  convexity  directed  upward,  the  aim  being  to  utilize  as 
much  as  p)ossible  the  integument  at  the  root  of  the  nose.     The  flap  thus 

'  So  named  from  Tagliacozza  of  Bologna,  who  is  generally  given  the  credit  of  having 
introduced  tlie  method.  Alexander  Benedictns  of  Padua,  however,  wrote  upon  the  suh- 
ject  in  1495.  and  P.ranca,  a  Sicilian,  became  famous  because  of  the  successful  jjerformance 
of  the  operation  prior  to  Tagliacozza's  writings.  For  a  long  time  the  profession  was 
incredulous  concerning  this  operation,  and  as  late  as  1742  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of 
Paris  decided  that  such  replacement  of  the  lost  or  destroyed  nose  was  an  inijiossibility. 
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marked  out  is  dissected  loose  from  the  nasal  hones  and  periosteum,  and 
lett  attached  near  the  margin  of  the  defect.  Even  if  con.sideral)le  cica- 
tricial tissue  is  present,  it  may  be  used  advantageously.  The  Maj)  is  now 
turned  down  (Fig.  232),  its  raw  surface  looking  forward  while  the  skin 
surface  faces  the  nasal  cavity.  This  portion  of  the  procedure  furnishes 
a  greater  thickness  of  flap  where  it  is  most  rerpiired,  and  offers  a  firm 
foundation  anil  broader  wound-surface  for  the  reception  of  the  frontal  flap. 
Tile  second  stage  of  the  operation  consists  of  tlie  formation  of  a  flap, 
which  is  properly  fisliioned  from  the  skin  of  the  forehead.  The  lines  of 
incision  to  acconiplisli  this  vary.  The  fact  should  l)e  borne  in  mind  that 
proper  nourisliment  must  Ije  provided  for  the  flap,  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  most  satisfactorily  it  is  recommended  that  the  angular  artery, 
which  is  the  direct  termination  of  the  trnidv  of  the  facial,  be  included  in 
the  pedicle  and  flap.  A  model  of  [lasteboard  or  leather  maybe  prepared 
beforehand,  and  sha])ed,  after  being  cut  out  to  follow  the  lines  of  incision 
of  Dieffenbach  (Fig.  2;3;3),  Langen'beck  (Fig.  234),  or  Kiuiig  (Fig.  235),  to 


Fig.  234. 


Fk;.  233. 


The  older  model  of  Dieffenbach. 


The  new  model  of  Langeiibeck :  1,  septum;  2,2, 
portions  to  be  doubled  back  to  increase  the 
thickness  of  the  nostril ;  3,4,3,4,  dotted  lines 
at  the  points  where  folding  back  of  the  flap 
occurs  10  form  double  edge  of  nostrils. 


about  the  required  size.  Ample  allowance  must  be  made  for  shrinkage 
(.)f  the  flap  :  this  is  of  more  importance  than  aiming  at  as  slight  a  defect 
as  possible  in  the  frontal  region.  The  latter  can  be  closed  by  making, 
if  necessary,  incisions  to  relieve  tension  in  tiie  temporal  region,  where 
the  hair  will  cover  the  scars.  The  lines  of  Langenbeck  (Fig.  234)  are  to 
be  preferred  for  the  reason  that  the  portion  at  2  can  be  folded  in  on  the 
line  3-4,  so  as  to  form  a  double  edge  to  the  new  nostril.  The  septum 
should  be  made  more  than  double  the  width  finally  required,  to  allow 
both  for  shrinkage  and  doul)ling  back  or  hemming  of  its  edge  (Delpech). 
Septum  and  nostrils,  liv  means  of  this  device,  are  covered  for  .■^ome  little 
distance,  botii  on  the  intra-nasal  surface  and  externally,  with  integu- 
mentary tissue  (Fig.  236). 

The  frontal  flap  must  be  dissected  up  from  the  periosteum.  The 
edge  of  the  knife  should  be  directed  toward  tiie  pericranial  surface  in 
order  to  avoid  injury  to  the  vessels  supplying  the  flaj).  Tlie  pedicle 
must  be  made  suflicientlv  long  to  avoid  unihic  jiressure  upon  the  vessels 
wlien  the  former  is  twisted  upon  itself,  as  the  flap  is  brouglit  down  into 
position  witii  it^  raw  surface  looking  po.stcriorly.     As  an  additiimal  pre- 
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Lines  of  incision  in  Konig's  rliino- 
plastic  operation. 


caution,  and  to  facilitate  the  necessary  i-eversing  of  the  fln])  surfaces,  tiie 

incision  niarlving  tiie  mai'oin  of  the  ped- 
FiG.  235.  icle  siiould  he  longer  upon  one  side  than 

upon  the  other.  The  portion  intended 
for  the  formation  of  a  septum  may  reach 
to  tlie  margin  of  the  hairy  scalp.  The 
forehead  defect  is  at  once  remedied  hy 
approximating  its  margins  as  nuich  as 
possible ;  this  likewise 
seems  to  arrest  the  hem-  Fig.  236. 

orrhage  (Fig.  232).  The 
gap  left  at  4  may  be 
i  m  med  iatcly  remed  ied 
by  a  skin-transplanta- 
tion sti'ip  after  the 
method  of  Thiersch. 

Theake  and  septum  -"f^.S^f^^^^  ill 

are    now  folded    so  as  to  bled-baek      margins 

,  .      ,^.  ol  tlie  tiap  to  form 

appear  as  SllOWn  Ul   r  Ig.  the  septum  and  nos- 

OOi^  1  „    1      1,,,  trils,  as   seen    from 

Z.Jo,    and    securetl     by      beioW. 
means  of  catgut  sutures. 
The  latter  should  not  penetrate  the  skin,  but  simply  take  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue.     The  flap  is  now  adjusted  to  its  proper  posi- 
tion, and  there  secured  by  fine  silk  sutures.     The  septum  is  fastened  to 
tlie  upper  lij),  at  the  incision  made  to  receive  it,  by  two  or  three  sutures. 

Frclhninai-y  Tmnsphuifufion  of  a  Finger-tip. — As  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  depression  of  the  tip  of  the  no.se,  Hardic  of  Manchester  and 
Sabine  of  New  York  transplanted,  as  a  preliminary  operation,  the  last 
jjhalanx  of  the  left  index  finger  to  serve  as  an  osseous  basis  of  support 
to  the  cutaneous  coverings.  The  method  is  as  follows  :  (1)  Fre.shen  the 
edges  of  the  nasal  opening.  (2)  Eemove  the  nail  and  matrix  of  the 
finger;  make  an  incision  upon  its  palmar  surface  as  far  l)at'k  as  the 
inter-phalangeal  articulation  through  the  integument ;  dissect  up  the 
latter  and  suture  it  to  the  nasal  edges.  The  arm,  hand,  and  head  are 
fastened  immovably  in  a  plaster-of-Paris  dressing,  antiseptic  gauze 
serving  as  a  dressing  to  the  finger-end  in  its  new  position.  At  the  end 
of  four  weeks  the  finger  is  amputated,  and  several  weeks  thereafter  the 
usual  rhinoplastic  oiteration  is  performed. 

Thiersch  endeavored  to  accomplish  the  same  end  by  placing  the  flaps, 
one  taken  from  each  cheek,  in  a  position  to  replace  the  scjjtum.  Wood 
reconnnends  transplanting  a  portion  of  the  upper  lip  for  this  purpose. 
Konig's  procedure  consists  in  making  an  osteoplastic  resection  of  the 
outer  table  of  the  skull,  which  is  left  connected  to  the  soft  parts  of  the 
frontal  flap,  and  bringing  this  down  togetlier  with  the  latter.  The  liony 
portion  of  the  flap  is  sawn  through  longitudinally,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to 
the  shape  of  the  nose.  By  this  method  the  bony  surface  is  ex])Osed  in 
the  nasal  cavity,  and  necrosis  may  result.  If  the  flap  is  brought  down, 
however,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  turn  the  skin  surface  toward  the  nasal 
cavity  and  tlie  bony  surface  outward,  and  the  latter  is  covered  by  flaps 
taken  fnjui  the  cheeks  (Thiersch's  transplantation  strips),  a  better  final 
result  may  be  secured. 
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Keeffctn's  Operation. — Surgeon-major  Keegan  of  the  British  East 
Indian  service  lias  communicated  the  following  method,  perfected  after 
an  experience  in  upward  of  forty  cases."  It  is  onl}-  apjilicable  to  those 
cases,  common  in  the  East,  in  which  the  tip  and  alaj  of  the  nose  are  cut 
oif,  either  by  highway  rol)bers  as  a  nuitilatit)n  of  their  victims  or  as 
an  official  act  of  punishment. 

Two  converging  incisions  {C  A,  H  F,  Figs.  237,  238)  are  carried 

from  two  points  slightly  external  to  the  roots  of  the  alse  nasi  upward 

to  two  points  about  two  centimetres  apart  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose  at 

the  point  where  a  pair  of  spectacles  would  rest.     A  horizontal  incision 

Fig.  237.  Fig.  238. 


Keegaii's  operation  of  rhinoplasty. 


(A  F)  is  now  made  to  join  these  two  points,  and  this  in  its  turn  is 
bisected  l)v  a  perpendicular  incision  {B  D,  E  G)  which  follows  the 
junction  of  the  two  nasal  bones  in  the  median  line  and  stops  a  little 
short  of  their  inferior  borders. 

The  skin  and  tissues  are  now  to  be  cautiously  dissected  from  oif  the 
nasal  bones,  beginning  from  above  downward,  in  two  flaps  (A  B  C  D 
and  E  F  G  H),  which  are  left  attached  at  the  lines  C  D  and  G  H, 
which  represent  the  points  of  junction  of  the  inferior  borders  of  the 
nasal  bones  witli  the  cartilage  of  the  nose.  As  the  two  flaps  are  turned 
downward  their  raw  surfaces  present  anteriorly,  and  their  articular  sur- 
faces look  backward  or  toward  the  nasal  cavities,  the  edges  corresponding 
to  the  median  line  somewhat  overlapping  each  other.  This  redundancy 
of  tissue  plays  an  important  role  in  the  subsetpicnt  steps  of  the  operation. 

A  flap  is  now  taken  from  the  forehead  in  the  usual  manner.  Dr. 
Keegan  has  f  )und,  as  tlie  result  of  a  large  mimber  of  experiments,  that 
the  flap  shown  ill  Fig.  238  is  best  adapted,  both  as  to  size  and  shape,  for 
the  vast  majoritv  of  cases  in  adults.  The  root  of  the  pedicle  occupies 
the  internal  angle  of  the  eye ;  the  pericranium  is  not  disturbed.  The 
gap  from  which  the  forehead  flap  is  taken  is  closed,  before  proceeding- 
further  with  the  operation,  by  fine  sutures,  in  cu-der  to  procure  as  accu- 

'  Lancet,  Feb.  21,  1S91,  p.  420.     The  operation  of  Keegan  is  here  given  in  detail, 
for  the  reason  that  it  combines  the   best  features  of  the  various  modifications  of  the 
Indian  operation  that  have  been  suggested. 
Vol.  II.— 12 
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rate  an  approximation  of  its  edges  as  possible.  This  expeditions  closing 
of  the  forehead  defeet  rediiees  to  a  minimum  the  amoinit  of  raw  surface 
to  be  filled  in  siil)se<juent!y  by  granulation. 

A  bed  is  now  prei)ared  for  the  reception  of  that  portion  of  the  fore- 
head flap  which  is  to  form  the  columna  of  the  new  nose.  The  flaps 
A  B  C  D  and  E  F  G  H  raised  from  the  nasal  bones  are  reflected  down- 
ward, and  two  triangular-sliajied  pieces  are  cut  away  from  the  redundant 
portions  at  the  median  line  and  transplanted  to  the  raw  surface  left  after 
suturing  the  gap  in  tiie  foreliead,  to  hasten  tlie  healing  process  here. 

The  forehead  flap  is  now  j^laced  in  position  over  the  nasal  bones,  its 
raw  surface  corresponding  to  the  surfaces  of  the  already  reflected  flajts 
taken  from  the  nasal  bones,  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  latter.  The 
free  margins  of  the  forehead  flap  and  those  of  the  nasal  fla])  are  fixed  to 
each  other  by  means  of  sutures.  The  columna  is  formed  l)y  fixing  the 
portion  marked  A  in  the  bed  already  freshened  to  receive  it  by  sutures. 
Some  fashioning  and  trimming  will  now  be  necessary.  The  two 
original  incisions  {(J  A,  H  F)  are  to  be  deepened  and  bevelled,  and  into 
these  are  to  be  secured  by  sutures  the  lateral  margins  of  the  forehead 
flap.  Short  drainage-tubes  are  placed  in  the  newly-formed  nostrils, 
which  are  lined  inside  with  the  skin-covering  of  the  reflected  nasal  flaj). 
Lint  and  boracic-ointment  dressings  are  applied.  The  drainage-tubes 
are  removed  in  ten  days,  and  the  pedicle  of  the  new  nose  is  divided  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight. 

OUicr's  Operation. — This  operation  is  intended  to  supply  the  loss  of 
the  aljc,  columna,  cartilages,  and  a  poi'tion  of  the  septum.  The  disease 
(lupus)  in  the  case  for  which  tlie  oj^eration  was  originally  designed  had 
extended  to  the  integument  of  the  lip  and  cheeks,  and  these  could  not 
be  utilized  in  the  formation  of  fla])s.  Two  diverging  incisions,  com- 
mencing in  the  median  line  of  the  fore- 
head two  inches  above  the  eyebrows, 
were  carried  downward  to  within  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  outer  side  of 
the  nasal  orifice  (Fig.  209).  The  trian- 
gular flap  thus  formed  included  at  its 
upper  portion  the  periosteum  to  the  root 
of  the  nose.  The  dissection  was  carried 
along  the  right  nasal  bone,  and  did  not 
include  the  periosteum,  but  the  remains 
of  the  cartilage  at  the  latter  point  A\-ere 
detached  and  remained  attached  to  the 
flap.  An  osteoplastic  resection  of  the 
left  nasal  bone  was  now  done,  the  bone 
being  separated  by  means  of  a  chisel  and 
left  attached  to  tlie  left  half  of  the  flap. 
The  cartilaginous  septum  was  then  di- 
vided from  before  back\\ard  and  down- 
ward with  scissors,  and  left  attached  by 
its  base  to  the  cutaneous  cartilage  to 
form  a  central  support  for  the  new  struc- 
ture. The  entire  flap,  including  the  periosteum  from  the  forehead  over 
the  frontal  sinuses,  the  resected  left  nasal  bone,  the  divided  cartilaginous 


Fig.  239. 


Ollier's  method  of  rhinoplasty. 
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septum,  and  the  soft  striictiires  overlying  all  these  parts,  was  now  drawn 
clownwartl  until  the  upper  border  of  the  loosened  left  nasal  bone  came 
opposite  the  lower  border  of  the  right  one,  where  it  was  secured  by  a 
wire  suture.  The  sides  of  the  flap  were  then  united  to  the  cheek,  and 
the  gap  in  the  frontal  region  closed  by  sutures.  The  space  left  by  the 
removal  of  the  left  nasal  bone  is  said  to  have  been  filled  in,  in  Ollier's 
case,  bv  bone  developed  from  the  periosteum  that  had  Ijeen  slid  down 
from  tiie  forehead. 

Wood's  Operation. — The  new  nose  is  formed  from  a  broad  flap  taken 
from  the  upper  lip,  the  latter  being  split  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its 
plane  surface  in  such  a  manner  as  to  free  it  of  both  its  cutaneous  and 
its  mucous  layers,  and  this  separation  extending  to  but  not  through  the 
vermilion  border.  The  flap  thus  olitained  consists  of  that  portion  of 
the  substance  of  the  upper  lip  lying  l)etween  its  cutaneous  and  mucous 
surfaces,  which,  after  being  turned  upward,  was  fixed  by  sutures  to  the 
previously-freshened  upper  margin  of  the  defect ;  its  raw  surface  is 
closed  in  by  a  flap  taken  from  the  cheek  of  either  side.  The  plan  of 
l)uilding  up  a  new  nose  by  tissues  derived  from  the  upper  lip  has  never 
found  favor  with  surgeons,  for  the  reason  that  these  tissues  are  very 
unstal)lc,  and  Init  an  indifferent  result  is  olitained  at  the  best. 

After-treatment  in  Total  Rhinoplasty  from  the  Frontal  Re- 
gion.— The  hemorrhage  is  quite  profuse,  although  not  sufficiently  so  to 
involve  danger  to  life.  Repair  of  the  fi'ontal  defect  now  takes  place,  in 
part  by  first  intention  and  in  part  by  granulation.  Failure  of  the  former 
over  the  exposed  periosteum  sometimes  leads  to  necrosis,  but  this  rarely 
separates,  the  granulations  from  the  diploe  gradually  taking  the  place  of 
the  necrotic  tissue.  The  cicatrix  which  finally  forms,  as  a  rule,  does  not 
produce  marked  deformity. 

Gangrene  of  the  newly-formed  nose  is  not  common.  Sensation  in 
this  part  is  at  first  referred  to  the  forehead  ;  this  changes  later  on.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  maintain  the  nasal  apertures  patent:  there  is  consider- 
able tendency  for  these  to  contract.  Tampons  of  antiseptic  gauze  are 
employed  to  prevent  tliis  at  first,  and  later  on  metal  tubes  are  introduced. 
These  should  be  worn  at  night  for  some  time  afterward.  Sufficient  nor- 
mal mucous  membrane  usually  remains  to  maintain  the  sense  of  smell. 
The  jjedicle  should  not  be  divided,  but  after  some  months,  if  sufficient 
elevation  remains  to  constitute  a  deformity,  portions  may  be  excised. 

The  Elevation  of  the  Tip  of  the  Nose. — The  subsequent  depression  of 
the  tip  of  the  newly-formed  nose  sometimes  requires  measures  of  correc- 
tion secondarily.  Langenljcck  attempted  this  by  sawing  strips  of  bone 
from  the  lateral  walls  and  bending  them  so  as  to  serve  as  rafters  of  sup- 
port for  the  nose.  The  attemjit  rarely  proves  successful.  Hueter  split 
the  ti])  iif  the  nose,  drew  apart  the  edges  of  the  incision  so  as  to  form  a 
V-shaped  cavity,  and  transplanted  into  this  a  portion  of  the  integument 
from  the  plantar  surfiice  of  one  <if  the  toes. 

Frames  of  gold,  platinum,  and  lead  have  been  resorted  to  to  maintain 
the  tij)  of  the  nose  in  position,  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  As  a 
rule,  they  arc  finally  abandoned  on  account  of  the  irritation  which  they 
produce.  Leisrink  successfully  cuq>loyed  a  light  frame  of  yellow  amber, 
upon  which  the  frontal  flap  was  placed.  Celluloid  may  prove,  upon  trial, 
useful  for  this  purpose. 
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Partial  Rhinoplasty. — Di('H'eiil)ach  declarod  that  rliiiiDplastic 
operations  aro  tlu;  more  diHieiilt  the  smaller  the  parts  to  be  restored. 
The  .skill  of  the  suroeou  will  he  taxed  to  its  utmo.st  in  taking  pro])er  ad- 
vantage of  the  conditions  as  they  present  themselves.  Strictly  speaking, 
almost  any  rhinoplastic  procedui'e  is  partial ;  whatever  remains  of  the 
original  nose,  whether  of  aire  or  septum,  is  to  be  carefully  preserved  under 
all  circumstances. 

Reduction  or  Rcpldcnncnt  of  Displaced  Ala. — Cicatricial  inward  dis- 
placement of  an  ala  is  rather  a  frequent  sequence  to  .syphilis.  The  ahi 
should  be  loosened  by  means  of  the  knife,  placed  in  correct  position,  and 
united  with  a  frontal  flaji,  while  kept  in  proper  shape  l)y  tampons,  etc. 
The  shape  of  the  frontal  flap  must  be  modelled  to  suit  individual  cases. 

iSiuikea  Noxe. — Die£fenba<;h  recommends  the  following  method  :  The 
skin  of  the  sunken  no.se  is  separated  in  the  median  line,  and  an  oblong 
Hap  from  the  frontal  region  implanted  between  the  wound-edges.  After 
healing,  both  halves  of  the  nasal  skin,  which  have  been  pushed  to  either 
side  in  order  to  unite  with  the  flap-edges,  are  dis.sected  loo.se  from  the 
edges,  separated  as  far  as  necessary,  even  upon  the  cheeks,  brought 
together  in  the  median  line,  and  sutured  together  over  the  freshened 
frontal  flap. 

A  modification  of  Dieifenbach's  operation  consists  in  Ijringiug  down 
the  frontal  flap  in  a  reverse  manner — /.  e.  turning  the  skin  surface  so  as 
to  look  toward  the  nasal  cavity,  and  immediately  suturing  the  lateral 
skin-flaps  over  the  raw  surface,  now  uppermost. 

Venieiiirs  Operation. — This  operation  was  suggested  to  M.  Verneuil 
by  M.  Oilier  for  a  case  in  which  the  patient  had  discharged  a  pistol  in 
his  mouth,  destroying  a  portion  of  the  hard  palate  and  sejituni,  the  nasal 

bones,  part  of  the  nasal  processes  of 
the  superior  maxillte,  the  sjiine  of 
the  frontal,  and  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  frontal  sinuses.  As  a  result  of 
this,  the  parts  were  greatly  sunken  ; 
the  alfe  and  tip  were  uninjured,  al- 

FiG.  241. 


Fig.  2-10. 


Verneuil's  method  of  rhinoplasty :  the 
lines  of  incision. 


Verneuil's  operation  of  rhinoplasty 
for  sunken  nose. 


though  much  flattened  (Jacobson).     A  vertical  incision  was  made  along 
the  median  line  of  the  depressed  organ,  and  a  transverse  one  at  each  end  of 
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this  (Fig.  240).  The  two  tiai)s  thus  marked  are  dissected  up  and  turned 
back.  An  oblonu-  flap  is  now  raised  from  the  middle  of  tlie  forehead  and 
left  adherent  between  tlie  eyebrows.  This  is  now  turned  (not  twisted) 
downwai'd,  its  skin  surface  being  turned  toward  tlie  nasal  cavity,  and 
lixed  in  position  by  a  few  sutures.  The  two  lateral  flaps  previously  dis- 
sected up  are  now  drawn  over  the  raw  surface  of  the  frontal  flap  and 
united  by  sutures  in  the  median  line  (Fig.  241).  The  wound  in  the 
forehead  is  closed  as  far  as  possible,  and  any  granulating  surface  left 
sul)se(inentlv  skin-grafted.  The  pedicle  of  the  frontal  flap  is  divided 
and  trimmed  at  a  later  period. 

Jacobson  modified  the  jjrocedure  for  a  case  in  which  the  nose  had 
been  extensively  destroyed  In'  the  combined  effects  of  lupus  and  a  quack 
ointment  and  i)iaster,  but  in  which  the  bony  parts  were  almost  intact,  by 
refresliing  the  skin  surface  of  the  forehead  flap  before  placing  it  in 
position.' 

Saddle  Nose. — F.  Koenig's  method  consists  in  separating  tlie  cartilag- 
inous from  the  bony  ]iortion  of  the  nose  by  a  transverse  incision,  restor- 
ing the  shape,  and  tilling  in  the  defect  by  means  of  an  osteoplastic  flap 
taken  from  the  frontal  region.  The  latter  is  reversed  in  turning  it  down- 
ward in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  the  skin  facing  posteriorly,  in  toward 
the  nasal  cavity.  A  second  frontal  flap  is  disse<'ted  up  and  brought 
down,  with  its  pedicle  twisted  in  the  usual  manner,  and  placed  over  the 
first.  The  two  raw  surfaces  thus  come  together.  The  flaps  are  sutured 
in  position  separately.  Final  trimmings  and  corrections  of  shape  are 
matters  of  after-treatment. 

Formation  of  Ala  of  Nose. — This  is  usually  required  to  correct  the 
ravages  of  carcinoma.  Langenbeck  operated  as  follows  :  A  quadrangu- 
lar defect  remaining,  following  extirpation  of  the  right  ala,  a  rectangular 
flap  of  skin,  left  jittaehed  near  the  root  of  the  nose,  is  dissected  from  the 

Fig.  243. 


Fig.  242. 


Laugenbeck's  method. 


DenouviUier's  method. 


lateral  surface  and  ala  of  the  left  side,  brought  over  to  cover  the  defect, 
and  sutured  in  place  (Fig.  242).  Care  should  be  exercised  in  dissecting 
the  skin  from  the  remaining  ala,  to  which  it  is  closely  attached,  that  the 
perichoudrimn  is  not  injured  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  flap  button-holed 
on  the  other.  The  surfoce  from  which  the  flap  is  taken  heals  over  by 
granulation.     The  final  result  is  .sometimes  e.xcellent. 

'  Operative  Siu-ijvnj,  p.  256. 
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Denonvillier^s  Method. — In  tliis  operation  a  triangular  flap  witli 
a  pedicle  is  dissected  from  the  sound  tissues  of  the  nose  above  the 
defect.  An  incision  is  made,  commencing  from  near  the  tip  of  the  nose 
and  toward  the  sound  side,  and  is  carried  upward  nearly  to  the  root(r/  h, 
Fig.  243).  A  second  incision,  commencing  at  the  upper  termination  of 
the  last  named,  descends  obliquely  downward  (6  c),  and  terminates  at 
the  upper  and  outer  angle  of  the  defect  of  the  ala.  This  flap  should  be 
so  arranged  that  when  dissected  up  the  pedicle  or  lower  portion  should 
contain  a  section  of  normal  cartilage  from  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

Weber's  Operation. — In  this  operation  the  formation  of  a  new  ala  is 
accomplished  by  cutting  an  oval  flap  from  the  centre  of  tlic  upper  lip, 
the  pedicle  of  which  is  left  attached  at  the  columna :  the  free  margin 
reaches  to  the  prolabinm ;  only  a  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  lip  is 
utilized  in  the  fla]).  Tlie  flap  is  turned  upward  and  sutured  in  position 
to  the  margins  of  the  defective  ala,  which  have  been  previously  fresh- 
ened. The  pedicle  is  divided  at  the  end  of  three  or  fi)ur  \\ccks,  and  is 
applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  flap,  so  as  to  give  a  thicker  and  i-ounder 
margin  to  the  new  ala  (Treves). 

Total  Rhinoplasty  from  the  Arm. — Italian  3Iethod. — This 
operation  is  rarely  performed  at  the  present  time.  An  exact  imitation 
of  the  nose  and  se])tum  cannot  even  be  approximated,  and  at  best 
a  cicatricially  slu'unken  mass  of  skin  is  implanted  in  the  region  of  the 
nose.  The  excessively  awkward,  and  e\-en  painful,  position  of  the  arm 
cannot  be  borne,  and,  save  in  very  rare  and  exceptional  cases,  the  pro- 
cedure is  practically  abandoned. 

Tagtiacozza's  Operation. — This  consists,  essentially,  in  making  two 
parallel  incisions  over  the  middle  of  the  biceps  muscle,  and  dissecting 
up  the  skin  between  these,  thereby  obtaining  a  flap  of  skin  attached  by 
a  pedicle  at  either  end.  Dressings  are  packed  beneath  this,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  week,  when  gi'anulations  have  formed  upon  the  posterior  sur- 
face, the  upper  pedicle  is  separated.  The  flap  is  now  permitted  to 
shrink  still  more,  in  order  to  thicken  and  assume  somewhat  the  shape 
of  a  nose,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  third  week,  it  is  imjilanted  into  the 
defect.  The  arm  is  brought  into  position,  and  there  maintained  for  eight 
days,  at  the  end  of  wliieh  time,  vascularization  from  the  facial  skin  being 
completed,  the  remaining  pedicle  is  separated  and  the  arm  released. 

Von  Grdfe's  3Iodification. — This  is  the  so-called  German  method. 
It  shortens  the  time  of  the  opei'ation,  but  this  is  no  particular  advantage, 
for  the  reason  that  tlie  most  trying  part  of  the  procedure  to  the  jjatient, 
the  ]>osition  of  the  arm,  remains  as  before.  The  modification  consists 
in  making  but  one  pedicle  and  imjilanting  the  flap  at  once. 

The  French  Metltod. — This  is  pre  feral  tie  to  the  Italian  method  or 
that  of  Tagliacozza :  the  latter  should  be  employed  as  a  last  resort  only. 
The  surgeon  should  be  familiar  Mith  both,  however,  in  addition  to  the 
Hindoo  oi>eration,  or  that  of  taking  the  flap  from  the  forehead,  for  the 
reason  that  lu[)us  and  syphilis  may  destroy  the  skin  of  the  forehead.' 

Plastic  ()i'ei!ations  upon  the  Septum. — The  septum  is  rarely 
destroyed  by  sy])]iilis  without  sinudtaneons  involvement  of  the  ala.     In 

'  Even  under  these  circumstances  Laiigenbeck  recommends  separating  tlie  cicatricial 
fliin  tissue  and  periosteum,  and  forming  a  iiap  thereby.  The  success  of  sucli  a  procedure 
must  be  very  donl)tful  indeed. 
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tliose  rare  cases  in  which  it  ln'comes  necessary  to  rstore  tlie  septum  ex- 
ckisively,  one  of  the  I'ullnw  ing  procedures  may  be  resorted  to  : 

The  Italian  Method. — This  method  is  not  frequently  employed  at  the 
present  dav.  It  consists  in  dissecting  a  flap  from  the  palmar  surface  of 
the  hand,  instead  of  from  the  arm  ;  the  rest  of  the  procedure  is  similar 
to  that  employed  in  total   rhinoplasty  from  the  arm. 

Dirlf'enbach'a  Jlcfhoil. — This  method  consists  in  removing  a  portion 
of  the  njiper  lip  throughout  its  entire  thickness,  and  reversing  it  in 
placing  it  in  position :  the  mucous  membrane  soon  becomes  hardened 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  so  as  to  resemble  skin.  It  does  not  form  a  very 
firm  support  to  replace  the  sejitum,  and  in  females,  who  cannot  grow 
a  moustache  to  cover  the  lip  detV)rmity,  the  improvement  is  not  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  latter. 

Hueter's  Method. — In  accordance  with  the  princiitles  of  Laugenljeck's 
operation  for  restoring  the  ala  of  one  side  by  implantation  of  the  skin 
covei'ing  that  of  the  opjiosite  side,  Hueter  advised  the  formation  of 
a  septtuu  from  the  skin  covering  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  The  flap  is 
.shaped  in  a  somewhat  oblicpie  direction,  which  facilitates  its  rotation 
into  position  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  toward  the  lateral  wall.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  flaj)  may  include  the  periosteum,  a  more  substan- 
tial support  resulting.  The  rotation  of  the  pedicle,  occurring  at  the 
very  tip  of  the  nose,  seems  to  assist  in  elevating  this  portion,  M'hich  is 
usually  consideral)ly  sunken  by  the  loss  of  the  sejitum. 

Syndactylism. 

Bridges  of  tissue  are  sometimes  developed  between  two  fingers,  form- 
ing a  lateral  union  by  means  of  soft  parts  or,  more  rarely,  cartilage. 
The  most  common  form  encountered  is  that  in  which  integumentary 
tissue  alone  forms  the  medium  of  union,  and  is  known  as  u-ebbed  fingers. 
The  deformity  is  either  congenital  or  accpiired.  The  congenital  cases 
are  due  to  an  arrest  of  the  process  that  deepens  the  grooves  between  the 
tubercles  which  represent  the  site  of  the  fingers  in  the  rudiment  of  the 
hand  in  early  fojtal  life.  The  acquired  cases  are  those  of  cicatricial 
webbing  caused  by  burns.     Here  the  web  is  very  short  and  thick. 

The  web  may  be  partial  or  complete,  in  the  former  extending  to  or 
slightly  beyond  the  interphalaugeal  joint,  or  the  fingers  are  united  to 
near  their  tips.  The  fingers  may  be  closely  united  by  a  short  web,  or 
the  latter  may  be  sufficiently  long  to  permit  of  some  freedom  of  motion. 
The  fold  of  skin  forming  the  web  in  the  membranous  variety  has  its 
base,  which  is  usually  concave,  toward  the  free  ends  of  the  fingers,  and 
its  apex  at  the  interdigital  space.  A  slight  increase  in  the  interdigital 
fold,  not  sufficient  to  constitute  webbed  fingers,-  is  sometimes  observetl, 
and  gives  tlie  liand  the  ajijiearance  of  iiaving  very  short  fingers. 

'J'he  inner  fingers  are  most  commonly  united,  particularly  the  ring 
and  little  fingers.  Any  of  them  may  be  joined,  however,  although  it  is 
very  rare  to  find  a  thumb  united  to  the  index. 

Treatment. — ^^'here  the  web  is  such  as  to  closely  imite  the  fingers 
the  functional  disaljility  is  an  indication  for  ojjerative  interference. 
Even  where  the  well  is  sufficiently  loose  to  permit  of  considerable  motion 
tlie  deformitv  is  unsiirlitlv  and  treatment  is  demanded.     The  methods  of 
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oporation  formerly  practised,  siieli  as  simple  division  of  the  wel)  by  the 
knife  or  scissors,  were  folIoM'ed  by  recurrence,  tlie  cicatricial  tissue  eom- 
iiiencing  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle  between  the  se[)arated  fingers  and 
reuniting  the  latter.  Slow  separation  by  the  wire  ecraseur,  jNIaison- 
neuve's  clamp  (which  resembles  in  its  action  Dupuytren's  enterotome), 
and  Lister's  method  by  the  elastic  ligature  give  equally  unsatisfactory 
results. 

Operation  by  a  Permanent  Openinr/  at  the  Batie  of  the  Web. — Kud- 
tortfer  formed  a  cicatricial  opening  resembling  the  ear-ring  opening  in  a 
woman's  ear.  He  emj)loyecl  a  lead  button  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  patency  of  the  opening  until  cicatrization  was  completed,  after 
which  the  bridge  of  skin  was  divided  for  the  remainder  of  its  length. 
The  after-treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  fingers  well  apart  by  the 
interposition  of  dressing  materials.  A  silver  or  gold  ring  mav  be  used 
instead  i)f  the  lead  button.  One  end  of  the  ring  may  lie  sharp  and  the 
other  hollow,  and  the  two  ends  fitted  together  after  introduction. 

Didot's  Operation. — Didot's  operation  consists  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
palmar  and  dorsal  flaps  of  skin  with  which  to  cover  in  the  M'ound  sur- 
face of  each  finger  after  separation.  The  separation  is  effected  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  obtain  two  longitudinal  flaps,  which  are  dissected  up  as 
thick  as  possible,  the  one  from  the  palmar  and  the  other  from  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  affected  fingers.  An  incision  is  made  along  the  middle 
of  the  palmar  surface  of  one  finger,  and  is  joined  at  each  end  by  short 
transverse  incisions  to  form  a  flap.     A  similar  proceeding  is  carried  out 

Fig.  244. 


Fig.  245. 


Fig.  246. 


Didot's  operation  for  webbed  fingers. 


on  the  back  of  the  other  finger.  Two  flaps  are  thus  obtained,  and  at 
the  same  time  separation  is  effected.  Each  flap  is  then  folded  round  to 
cover  in  the  raw  surface  of  the  finger  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  secured 
by  fine  sutures.     (See  Figs.  244,  245,  246.) 

I  have  encoimtcrcd  two  obstacles  to  success  in  this  plan  of  operation. 
First,  in  membranous  web-fingers  the  substance  of  tiie  well  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  permit  of  the  necessary  splitting  to  form  the  flaps  without  impair- 
ing the  nourishment  of  the  latter.  Second,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful 
Matching,  commencing  recontraction  at  the  interdigital  cleft  may  lead  to 
recurrence.     Special  precaution  is  required,  as  pointed  out  by  Annandale, 
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to  avoid  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  fingers  liy  making  the 
flaps  too  broad.  Encroaciinient  upon  the  pahnar  and  dorsal  surfaces  by 
the  incisions  will  lead  to  inipairnicnt  in  the  one  of  flexion,  and  in  the 
other  of  extension,  by  cicatricial  formation. 

Dec's  Operation. — This  operation  may  be  practised  in  cases  where  a 
large  web  exists.  A  fold  of  skin  is  raised  by  the  aid  of  a  mouse-toothed 
forceps  near  the  base  of  the  web  and  dissected  toward  the  commissure. 
The  lingers  are  kept  well  apart,  and  on  cicatrizing  the  tongue  of  skin 
formed  from  the  base  of  the  web  retracts  and  forms  a  new  commissure. 

Norton's  Operation '  (Fig.  247). — This  operation  is  carried  out  some- 
what upon  tlio  lines  of  Dec's,  I)ut  is  an  im- 
provement upon  the  latter.  Small  triangu- 
lar flaps  are  raised  at  the  clefts  on  the  dorsal 
and  palmar  aspects.  The  webs  are  then 
divided,  all  tissues  being  thoroughly  severed 
up  to  the  bases  of  the  flaps,  wliich  are  then 
carefully  joined  together  at  their  a])ices  witli- 
out  tension.  Every  eif'ort  must  lie  made  to 
effect  rapid  union.  The  flaps  should  be 
thick  in  order  to  ensure  a  proper  blood-sup- 
ply, sufficiently  h^ng  to  prevent  tension  M'ken 
unitud,  and  somewhat  narrow  to  prevent 
bulging.  Any  tissues  between  the  knuckles 
should  be  removed  to  let  the  flaps  come  well 
together.  The  apices  of  the  flaps  in  young 
children  are  very  small,  and  a  fine  needle 
should  be  used  in  the  suturing.  In  arrang- 
ing the  position  of  the  fla]is  care  should  be 
taken  to  observe  the  natural  line  of  the  web, 
kept  well  apart  during  the  healing  process. 

Agnew's  Operation. — "A  V-shaped  piece  is  cut  from  the  dorsal  sur- 

FiG.  248.  Fio.  249. 


Norton's  operation. 

The  fingers  should  be 


Agnew's  operation,  showing  the  flesli  taken  from  Tlie  incisions  in  Zeller's  operation, 

the  dorsal  surface  of  the  web  and  attaclied  to 
the  palmar  surface  after  division  of  the  web. 

face    of  the    base   of  the   web,    the    apex    anterior.     The    flap,   whicii 
'  Britisli  Medical  Journal,  1801,  vol.  ii.  p   'J31. 
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exteiuls  throu<rh  one-half  tlic  tliickness  of  the  hand,  is  next  dissected 
back,  and  the  remaining  jwrtion  of  tlie  Meb  sHt  longitudinally.  The 
reflected  flap  is  then  drawn  tlirongh  the  cleft  at  the  base  of  the  fingers, 
its  apex  stitched  to  the  pahnar  surface  of  the  wound,  and  its  sides  to  the 
adjoining  sides  of  the  fingers  (Fig.  248),  at  the  same  time  closing  the 
edges  of  the  wound  on  caeli  side  of  the  fingers,  keeping  a  strip  of  oiled 
silk  between  the  fingers,  and  supjiorting  the  hand  on  a  palmar  splint." ' 
This  operation  is  almost  identical  with  that  next  to  Ije  described. 

Zeller's  Operation. — Two  incisions  are  made  upon  the  dorsal  aspect 
of  the  web  and  fingers,  extending  from  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  to 
the  first  interjjhalangeal  joints  (A  B,  Fig.  249).  The  triangular  flap 
thus  obtained  is  dissected  toward  its  base,  aud  the  remainder  of  the  web 
is  divided  (f  D).  The  fingers  arc  now  held  well  apart,  and  the  reflected 
flap  [E)  is  placed  between  the  cleft  aud  fixed  by  sutures  to  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  hand.  The  raw  surfaces  {G)  are  kept  well  apart  by 
appropi'iate  dressings.  The  union  of  the  surface  of  the  flap  to  that  of 
the  cleft  obviates  the  tendency  to  contraction. 

Folder's  Operation. — Finally,  in  cases  in  which  failure  has  resulted 
from  former  operations,  and  considerable  dense  cicatricial  tissue  has  re- 
placed the  original  web,  I  have  succeeded  by  dissecting  up  two  narrow  flaps 
from  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  passing  these  through  a  buttonhole-like 
slit  previously  made  in  the  line  of  the  natural  web  and  avcU  up  between 
the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  (Figs.  250,  251).  The  flaps  should  be 
placed  with  their  skin  surfaces  fiicing  each  other.  Each  flap  is  slightly 
rotated  upon  itself  in  order  to  pass  through  the  buttonhole,  and  is  made 


Fig.  250. 


Fig.  251. 


Showing  site  of  button-liole  slits,  A',  A-,  and 
lines  of  incision,  B',  B"-,  B',  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  flaps. 


The  flaps.  A,  A,  passed  through  the  slits,  and 
the  gap  from  which  tlie  tiaps  were  taken 
closed  bv  a  line  of  sutures,  S. 


Fowler's  method  of  operation  for  webbed  fingers. 


sufiiciently  long  to  project  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  ujiou  the  palmar 
surface,  to  allow  for  contraction.  No  sutures  are  required  to  retain 
these  in  position.  The  projecting  ends  upon  the  palmar  surface  are 
transfixed  with  a  needle  or  hare-lip  pin,  and  aseptic  dressings  applied. 
After   a  week   the  web    is   divided,  when    it  will    be    found   that   the 

'  Agnew's  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.  371. 
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interdigital  cleft  is  occupied  upon  either  side  by  healthy  integumentary 
tissue,  which  eti'ectually  prevents  this  from  liecoming  the  starting-point 
for  reunion.  Keeping  the  fingers  separated  by  a  layer  of  oiled  silk,  and 
careful  aseptic  after-treatment  will  ensure  a  good  result.  The  method 
is  equally  applicable  as  a  primary  procedure.  In  case  two  webs  are 
jjresent  to  be  dealt  with,  a  slit  should  be  made  above  the  apex  of  each 
web,  and  one  fiaj)  passed  through  each.  Under  these  circumstances  but 
one  side  of  the  cleft  is  lined  with  skin  tissue,  but  this  is  ordinarily  suffi- 
cient to  ])revent  recontraction. 

When  the  flaps  are  well  attached  the  pedicles  are  to  be  divided. 
This  mav  usually  Ijc  done  at  the  time  of  division  of  the  web.  The  gap 
from  which  the  flaps  were  taken,  however,  may  be  closed  at  once  or  at 
the  first  stage  of  the  ojieration. 

Supernumerary  Fixgers,  or  Polydactylism. — This  is  not  of 
very  uncomnKin  occurrence  and  may  be  hereditary.  Three  forms  are 
usually  observed  :  (1)  The  supernumerary  digit  is  rudimentary,  may  con- 
tain some  cartilage,  and  is  attached  by  a  pedicle  to  one  of  the  fingers  or  to 
the  head  of  one  of  the  metacarj)al  bones  ;  (2)  a  fully-formed  digit  may  ar- 
ticulate with  the  articular  extremity  of  one  of  the  phalanges,  or  with  one 
of  their  lateral  surfaces,  or  with  a  metacarpal  bone  ;  (3)  a  comj)lete  digit, 
Avith  or  without  a  separate  metacarpal  bone,  may  be  joined  to  the  entire 
length  of  a  finger.  If  one  metatarsal  bone  answers  for  both,  the  super- 
numerary digit  articulates  conjointly  with  its  neighbor,  and  one  capsular 
ligament  and  joint-cavity  serves  -for  both.  Polydactylism  is  apt  to  occur 
iu  both  hands,  and  symmetrically  in  the  feet. 

Treatment. — Supernumerary  fingers  are  best  dealt  with  by  removal. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  in  the  first  two 
varieties ;  in  the  third  surgeons  were  hiath  t(3  operate  because  of  the 
interference  with  the  joint,  and  it  was  therefiire  thought  best  to  ampu- 
tate the  extra  digit  distal  to  the  articulation.  The  dangers  of  opening  a 
joint  having  l)een  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  aseptic  measures,  this  plan 
has  been  quite  uniformly  rejected,  because  of  the  imsighly  stump  which 
it  leaves,  and  the  supplemental  finger  (or  toe)  is  removed  entirely. 

Congenital  Dt'fifli'ncicfi. — Xumerical  deficiencies,  as  well  as  those  of 
size,  are  here  included.  One  or  more  fingers  may  be  missing,  with  or 
without  absence  of  the  C(nTesponding  metacarpal  bones.  Deficiencies  of 
size  are  usually  due  to  an  absence  of  one  or  more  of  the  jjhalanges  of  a 
finger.  Congenital  amputations  ai'e  also  included  in  this  class.  The 
treatment  consists  in  amputation  if  the  imperfectly  developed  finger  be 
useless  or  in  the  way. 

Congenital  Ili/pertrophf/  of  one  or  more  digits  may  occur.  This  has 
been  described  by  H.  Fischer  under  the  name  o{  "  giant  fngcr."  The 
increase  in  size-  may  be  due  to  an  excessive  development  of  any  of  the 
tissues  or  only  of  the  subcutaneous  connective  and  fatty  tissues.  Rai'cly 
a  single  phalanx  is  involved.  Giant  hands  and  feet  are  features  of  the 
disease  known  among  neurologists  as  acromegali/,  or  Marie's  disease, 
which  lias  been  supjiosed  by  some  to  depend  iqion  enlargement  of  the 
pituitary  body. 

Treatment. — Treatment  liy  pressure  bandages  is  useless,  as  when  they 
are  removed  the  growth  is  almost  certain  to  relapse.  Amjiutation  may 
he  resorted  to  if  but  a  single  finger  is  involved  and  this  is  in  the  way  or 
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iiiisi!j,litly.  If  sevornl  fingers  arc  iiivdlvcd  and  the  affeetion  partakes  of 
the  natui'e  of  ekplianthixix^  ligation  of  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  may 
be  tried. 

Bone-grafting. 

The  views  formerly  held  that  jiieees  of  bone  whieh  were  completely 
removed  from  their  surroundings  and  then  replaced  or  implanted  in  a 
distant  part  retained  their  vitality,  and  even  underwent  jiroliferation,  are 
now  known  to  be  erroneous.  The  trans])lanted  bone  merely  forms  a  scaf- 
folding in  the  substance  of  which,  after  partial  or  complete  decalcification 
has  taken  place,  infiltration  of  bone-forming  cells  takes  jjlace.  A.  Bartli 
of  Marburg'  in  a  scries  of  experiments  npon  animals  found  that  although 
bone  thus  transplanted  liccame  either  encapsulated  with  filirous  tissue  or 
healed  in  by  osset)us  union,  death  of  the  fragment  took  place  invariably. 
The  replacement  of  the  old  bone  by  new  does  not  take  place  by  absorp- 
tion of  the  former  and  subsequent  growth  of  the  latter,  but  a  process  of 
gradual  substitution  of  living  for  dead  bone,  in  M'hich  the  osteoblasts 
penetrate  directly  into  the  substance  of  the  bone,  takes  place. 

Replacement  of  Bone  after  Trephining. — The  (juestion  of  re- 
placement of  Imttons  or  fragments  of  bone  after  trephining  has  been 
settled  in  the  atiirmative.  Numerous  observers  have  recorded  their  ex- 
periences, and  these  have  been,  on  the  whole,  favorable.  The  pieces 
upon  removal  are  placed  immediately  in  an  aseptic  salt  solution  until  the 
stage  of  the  operation  is  reached  at  wliich  they  are  to  be  replaced.  If  the 
wound  is  an  accidental  one,  the  fragments  removed  are  more  or  less  cov- 
ered with  foreign  matter,  hair,  etc.  These  must  be  washed  thoroughly, 
and  further  cleansed,  if  necessary,  by  scraping  Avith  a  bone-chisel  or 
scalpel.  They  are  then  disinfected  by  means  of  a  weak  mercuric-chloride 
solution,  and  finally  M'ashed  in  an  aseptic  salt  solution  before  replacement. 
If  only  a  small  amount  of  bone  has  been  saved,  the  pieces  are  to  be  laid 
upon  an  aseptic  surface  and  chojiped  into  small  fragments.  These  are  to 
be  evenly  distributed  over  the  dural  surface. 

BoNE-iJiPLANTATiON  IN  DEFECTS  OF  LoNG  BoNES. — When  a  defect 
in  a  long  bone  whose  continuity  has  been  destroyed  exists,  the  attempt 
is  sometimes  made  to  supply  this  by  properly-shaped  bone-grafts  or 
bone-chips  taken  from  a  recently-amputated  limb  or  removed  from 
a  living  animal.  In  ununited  fractures  and  shortening  from  loss  of 
bone-substance  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  freshened  preliminarily,  and 
a  2>roper  sulcus  or  groove  j)repared  in  the  tissues  between  the  frag- 
ments. 

The  chances  of  success  in  the  latter  class  of  cases  are  small.  The 
causes,  intrinsic  in  the  bone  itself,  which  prevented  union  of  the  original 
fragments  will  be  almost  certain  to  ])revent  union  between  the  implanted 
and  original  bone. 

Sliding  Operations. — These  consist  of  attempts  to  fill  in  defects 
of  bone  by  either  displacement  of  a  bony  part  in  its  entirety — such,  for 
instance,  as  dividing  with  the  chisel  a  strip  of  hard  ])alate  with  its 
coverings  parallel  to  the  fissure  in  cleft-palate,  and  crowding  this  over 
to  the  median  line,  and  there  securing  it  to  a  similar  bony  flap  prepared 

'  Verhancllunr/cn  der  deutschen  Geselhchaft  fur  Chirnrgie,  A-prW  12,1893;  Centralblall  fiir 
Chirurgie,  July  29,  1893. 
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in  the  same  manner  from  the  opposite  side — or  a  layer  of  bone  may  be 
separated  and  transplanted  with  its  entire  skin-covering,  as,  for  instance, 
from  the  frontal  bone  in  forming  a  new  nose  (Konig).  J.  Woltf '  pro- 
posed to  fill  in  bony  defects  by  separating  a  layer  from  the  neighboring 
Ijone  and  sliding  it  into  the  defect  by  means  of  the  loose  fibrous  con- 
nection between  the  periosteum  and  skin.  Wolff  reports,  among  others, 
three  successful  operations  for  "  saddle  nose  "  by  this  method.  Curtis 
employed  a  similar  procedure  successfidly  in  a  case  of  defect  of  the 
til)ia  following  compound  fracture  and  necrosis.  In  this  case  the 
desired  length  of  Iione  to  fill  the  gap  was  obtained  from  the  fibula  in 
several  pieces,  owing  to  its  having  been  previously  fractured.  The 
pieces  were  pushed  through  an  opening  made  between  the  muscles  and 
inserted  in  the  gap  in  the  tibia." 

Elongation  of  the  ligamentnm  jjatellas  has  been  successfully  treated 
by  subcutaneous  transplantation  of  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  with  the 
attaclied  tendon,  to  a  point  lower  down  on  the  bone.^  In  old  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  patella,  in  which  siiortening  of  the  ligament  prevents 
]n-oj)er  rei)lacement  of  the  lower  fragment  in  the  ojieration  of  firing, 
tile  tubercle  may  be  displaced  in  an  upward  direction  by  a  similar 
method  of  transplantation  (Volkraann). 

BoxE-GRAFTiXG  BY  DECALCIFIED  BoNE. — This  method,  devised 
by  N.  Senn,  consists  in  the  implantation  of  Ixme-chips  and  bone-plates, 
previously  decalcified,  in  aseptic  bone-cavities  and  defects  left  by 
trepiiining. 

Preparation  of  the  Bone. — The  compact  layer  of  tlie  fresh  tibia  or 
femur  of  the  ox  is  used  for  the  purpose.  The  periosteum  and  medullary 
tissue  are  removed,  and  the  bone  is  sawn  into  longitudinal  strips  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  These  strips  are  immersed  in  a  liberal 
<|uantity  of  a  10  to  15  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  water, 
which  nuist  be  renewed  daily  for  from  one  to  two  weeks.  They  are 
then  to  be  washed  thoroughly  in  water  or  a  weak  alkaline  solution, 
immersed  f)r  forty-eight  hours  in  a  1  :  1000  mercuric-chloride  solution, 
and  finally  placed  for  permanent  preservation  in  a  -satui-ated  solution 
of  iodoform  in  ether.  The  pieces  intended  to  be  used  as  bone-chips 
should  be  cut  into  small  pieces  before  immersing  in  the  suldimate 
solution. 

M'lien  tlie  bone-grafts  are  to  be  used  the  pieces  selected  for  the  opera- 
tion are  wrapped  in  aseptic  gauze  and  immersed  in  alcohol  to  dissolve 
out  the  ether  and  iodoform.  They  are  then  immersed  in  a  1  :  1000 
mercuric-chloride  solution,  and  just  before  being  placed  in  position  they 
are  to  hv  carefully  dried  witli  iodoform  gauze. 

Prejjarafinn  nf  the  Cavity  or  Defect. — TIic  cavity  or  defect  is  to  l)e 
thoroughly  cleansed  by  curetting,  and  sterilized  by  repeated  flushings 
with  a  1  :  2000  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,^  scoured  by  means  of 
aseptic  gauze,  and  finally  dusted  carefully  with  iodr)form.  H.  Dreesmann 
of  Bonn  secures  asepsis  by  filling  tiie  cavity  with  olive  oil  into  Avhicli  is 

'  Deutsche  medizinal  Zeiluny,  Berlin,  June  5,  1893. 
'  Am.  .Toiinuil  Medical  Science.«,  July,  1893,  p.  30. 
'  Walsliam,  British,  MnUml  .hxtnuii,  Feb.  IS,  1S93. 
*  Deutsche  medieinische  Woclienschrift,  May  11,  1893. 
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plunjxcd  tlio  <j[;lo\ving  pdint  of  a  tlK'niKi-cantt'iy,  thus  bringing  the  oil  to 
the  boiling-point. 

Filling  the  Cavity  or  Defect. — The  cavity  or  defect  i.s  now  to  be 
filled  in  with  the  bone-chips  or  plates.  In  case  an  irregularly-shaped 
cavity  is  to  be  tilled,  the  bone-chips  are  packed  in  carefully  until  the 
gap  is  filled.  A  capillary  drain  is  placed  at  the  most  dependent  jxiint, 
and  the  periosteum  and  soft  parts  are  united  with  liuried  animal  sutures. 
If  a  defect  of  the  soft  parts  is  present,  an  iodoform-gauze  compress  is 
placed  over  the  defect  to  hold  the  bone-chips  in  position. 

In  cases  of  openings  or  gaps  in  the  skull,  these  are  to  be  filled  with 
]ilates  cut  from  decalcified  bone  to  fit.  These  should  lie  perforated  to 
facilitate  drainage. 

The  superiority  of  the  method  of  bone-grafting  by  means  of  decalci- 
fied bone  over  that  of  completely  detached  bone  has  been  attested  by 
instances  in  which  cavities  have  been  treated  by  the  simultaneous  implan- 
tation of  decalcified  bone  and  fresh  fragments  of  bone  from  the  patient's 
own  body.  Not  only  have  the  former  been  found  to  be  superior  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  latter,  it  is  believed,  actually  hinder  the  healing 
process.' 

'  A.  G.  Miller,  Lancd,  Sept.  20,  1890. 


MILITARY  SURGERY  AND  THE   CARE  OF 
THE  WOUNDED  ON  THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

By  Lt.-Col.  W.  H.  FORWOOD, 

Deputy  Surgeon-General  U.  S.  Army. 


I.  New  Conditions  arising  from  the  Introduction  of  Aseptic 
Surgery  and  Modern  Firearms. 

SiXCE  the  close  ot"  the  last  great  war  among  civilized  nations  a  change 
has  taken  place,  no  less  radical  and  complete  in  surgical  methods  than  in 
the  character  and  efficiency  of  militar>'  weapons.  The  old  treatment  of 
wounds  and  the  technique  of  operations  have  been  revolutionized  by 
the  discovery  and  general  application  of  antiseptic  principles,  while  iu 
the  mean  time  the  old  lead  small-arm  bidlct,  wliich  has  made  the  vast 
majority  of  the  gunshot  wounds  in  all  modern  wars,  and  with  the  eifects 
of  which  military  surgeons  are  so  familiar,  has  been  replaced  by  another 
totally  diti'crcnt  missile  of  great  but  still  uncertain  capabilities.  The 
grand  results  which  have  been  achieved  through  recent  improvement  in 
general  surgeiy  are  well  known.  What  effect  the  introduction  of  the 
new  weapons  will  have  u])on  the  character  of  gunshot  injuries  and  on 
the  care  and  iiandling  of  the  wounded  is  not  yet  fully  determined.  The 
experience  and  the  literature  accumulated  during  former  wars  are  based 
almost  wholly  upon  the  results  of  the  old  surgery  with  the  old  weapons 
now  obsolete. 

The  elfeets  of  the  new  infantry  rifle  projectile  on  animate  and  inani- 
mate objects  have  recently  been  the  subject  of  most  elaborate  study 
by  surgeons  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Experiments  on  the  cadaver 
show  the  mechanical  action  of  the  new  projectile  on  dead  and  more 
or  less  deteriorated  animal  structures,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  these 
structures  on  the  stability  (,>f  the  bullet ;  but  there  are  many  import- 
ant cpiestions  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the  militaiy  surgeon  upon  which 
they  can  give  no  evidence.  The  tearing  and  mangling  produced  upon 
decayed  muscles  and  putrid  viscera  can  hardly  be  the  same  as  upon 
those  organs  in  the  living  state.  The  flaccid  and  inelastic  condition  of 
dead  skin  must  certaiidy  have  an  influence  on  the  •^ize  and  appearance 
of  wound-openingS.  Experiments  on  the  cadaver  furnish  no  evidence 
as  to  the  percentage  of  mortality,  immediate  or  remote,  in  any  class  of 
injuries,  nor  as  to  those  important  factors  in  gunshot  wounds,  shock  and 
hemorrhage,  nor  of  the  results  of  treatment,  the  occurrence  of  suppura- 
tiim  or  of  septicaemia. 

It  is  evident  fVuni  present  indications  that  the  sniall-caliltre  bullet, 
wiiich  must  eventually  be  adopted  among  all  nations,  will  be  one 
which  is  practically  indeformable  against  animal  structures  and  almost 
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idcnticiil  ill  ballistic  (jualities — alike  in  form,  weiglit,  calibre,  and 
velocity,  and  alike  for  the  rifle,  the  carliine,  and  the  machine-gun. 
The  factors  whicih  enter  into  the  causation  of  gunshot  wounds  from 
these  missiles  will  thus  be  so  constant  and  uniform  as  to  produce 
far  more  constant  and  uniform  results  than  have  been  observed  with 
the  old  deforming  lead  l)ullet.  The  diifcrence  between  these  two,  as 
stated  by  Delorme  and  C'havasse,  lies  mainly  in  the  greater  force  of 
penetration,  greater  stability,  and  smaller  diameter  of  tlu'  former.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  new  bullet  will  exert  a  more  definite  effect  on 
the  tissues  than  did  the  old,  whether  more  fatal  in  the  long  run  or  less. 
There  will  be  fewer  doul)tful  cases.  The  threat  difHcultv  in  determining 
the  prognosis  of  gunshot  Wiuinds  made  by  the  old  bullet  was  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  complications  might  exist.  Even  when  the  wounds  of 
entrance  and  exit  were  clearly  marked,  there  could  be  no  assurance  that 
a  part  of  the  lead,  or  pieces  of  the  clothing  or  other  foreign  matter  were 
not  left  concealed  in  the  tissues.  That  the  small-calibre  bullet  rarely 
remains  in  the  body  when  fired  from  any  distance  within  the  effective 
range  of  the  rifle,  that  it  rarely  deforms  even  on  impact  against  resist- 
ing bone,  and  rarely  carries  clothing  or  infections  material  into  the 
wound,  are  new  features  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  surgeon  and 
the  patient. 

As  the  modern  rifle  projectile  has  a  greater  velocity,  a  flatter  trajec- 
tory, and  consequently  a  wider  range  within  the  ordinary  height  of  a 
soldier  than  the  old,  and  as  it  is  capable  of  penetrating  tlie  human  body, 
or  even  five  bodies  in  a  direct  line,  without  regard  to  the  structures 
intervening,  as  shown  in  the  experiments  of  Bruns  and  others,  and  as 
a  greater  number  of  the  small  cartridges  can  be  carried  in  the  belt 
and  fired  with  greater  accuracy  and  rapidity  than  formerly,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  there  will  be  a  greater  number  of  men  wounded  on  the 
battle-field  within  a  given  time  in  future  wars  than  have  been  in  the 
past.  Tactical  changes  must  be  made  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 
Lines  of  battle  will  no  doubt  I)e  greatly  extended,  distances  on  the  field 
will  be  vastly  increased,  and  the  wounded  will  in  consequence  become 
widely  scattered.  Engagements  will  open  at  longer  ranges,  and,  with 
the  use  of  relatively  smokeless  powders,  they  Mill  proceed  with  greater 
accuracy  of  aim  and  more  destructive  effect.  Battles  will  be  shorter, 
sharper,  and  more  decisive,  and  campaigns  with  all  their  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  sickness  from  camp  and  epidemic  diseases  will  be  less 
prolonged. 

The  ratio  of  killed  to  wounded  appears  likely  with  the  new  weapons 
to  be  increased.  The  long,  clean  cut,  non-contused  tracks  of  the  small- 
calibre  bullet  favor  internal  hemorrhage,  one  chief  cause  of  mortality 
in  the  field.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  for  those  who  survive  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  their  injuries  these  wounds,  with  their  small  valve-like 
openings  that  readily  close,  ai'e  also  favorable  to  healing,  and  thus  the 
ratio  of  recoveries  to  the  number  of  wounded  will  likewise  be  increased, 
while  the  percentage  of  secondary  mortality  and  the  number  of  per- 
manently cripjiled  will  be  reduced,  both  through  the  more  favoi'able 
cliaracter  of  injuries  by  the  new  projectile  and  through  the  new  aseptic 
methods  in  surgery. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  effect  which  the  long  range  of 
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modern  firearms  is  expected  to  have  upon  the  facilities  for  removing  the 
wounded  from  the  fiehl.  Profe-^sor  von  Bardeleben  lias  recently  said, 
in  substance:  "The  first  and  most  ditticult  task  will  be  to  remove 
witliont  delay  the  enormous  number  of  wounded  out  of  the  fire-line. 
^\'llo  will  be  able  to  tell  beforehand  where  bandaging-places  will  be  out 
of  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire?  Some  urge  an  increase  of  sick-bearers 
and  wagons,  but  this  also  increases  the  number  liable  to  be  wounded, 
and  in  order  to  efi'ect  an  uncertain  saving  of  one  human  life  exposes  the 
lives  of  a  number  of  other  men  to  danger."  Battles  are  rarely  fought 
(111  level,  uiii)l)structed  plains;  distances  therefore  between  the  line  of  bat- 
tle and  the  dressing  stations  or  field  hospitals  are  not  measured  in  yards; 
they  arc  deterinined  by  the  physical  and  tojiographical  features,  natural 
anci  artificial,  of  the  region  in  rear  of  the  battle-field.  These  may  some- 
times be  very  favorable,  or  they  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  unfavor- 
able, to  the  care  and  removal  of  tiie  wounded.  Ambulance  wagons  can 
only  be  ln'ought  to  the  front  under  cover  of  some  natural  oliject  which 
may  offer  protection  against  artillery  and  infantry  fire ;  otherwise  the 
injured,  unalile  to  walk,  must  remain  in  sheltered  places  until  oppor- 
tunity otters  for  their  removal.  It  will  be  quite  impossible  with  any 
reasoiinl)!e  number  of  bearers  to  carry  the  usual  proportion  of  seriously 
wounded  from  the  field  on  litters  to  a  point  beyond  the  reach  of  modern 
artillery  f  eld  or  siege  rifles,  since  these  weajxiiis  are  capable,  witli  the 
new  powders,  of  exploding  shells  witli  considerable  accuracy  against 
visilile  objects  at  a  distance  of  from  three  to  five  miles.  This  seems  to 
indicate  the  necessity  for  plenty  of  surgeons  and  attendants  at  the 
various  collecting  stations  or  nearest  places  of  safety  M'here  the  wounded 
may  lie  held  and  cared  for  during  the  prevalence  of  the  "  traumatic  epi- 
demic "  of  liattle,  and  perhaps  for  some  time  after.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  eminent  authority  that  under  tiie  new  conditions,  plans  for 
the  immediate  removal  of  the  wounded  from  the  field  should  be  given 
up  and  ett'orts  made  to  pi'ovide  temporary  hosjiital  accommodation  for 
them  in  such  i)laces  as  may  be  practicable  near  at  hand. 

n.  Field  Organization. 

A  Mcll-organized  system  for  rendering  promjit  aid  to  the  wounded  on 
tiie  field  now  forms  part  of  the  military  establishment  of  every  civilized 
nation.  These  systems  are  identical  in  principle  and  differ  only  in  mat- 
ters of  minor  detail.  The  original  prototyjie  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"  anibtilanee  volante  "  of  Baron  Larrey,  which  Na]ioleon  said  was  "  the 
happiest  conception  of  the  age,"  and  in  the  braneardiers  of  Baron 
Percy. 

The  organization  maintained  in  time  of  peace  is  so  constructed  as  to 
be  capable  of  expansion  and  readjustment  to  meet  the  necessities  of  war. 
Tlie  medical  officers,  who  have  been  stationed  at  the  barracks  and  hos- 
]iitals  or  elsewhere,  are,  on  mobilization  of  tiie  army,  assigned  to  the  dif- 
ferent administrative  and  executive  duties  with  tjie  corps,  divisions,  and 
reginuMits,  or  to  tiie  division  hospitals  and  ambulance  companies,  for  the 
canijiaign.  The  hospital  corps,  M'hieh  has  been  thoroughly  instructed 
and  drilled  in  the  use  of  the  litters  and  ambulances,  in  the  handling  of 
the  wounded,  and  in  the  care  and  feeding  and  nursing  of  the  sick,  is  now 
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organized  into  two  separate  ami  distinct  detaelmients — one  for  duty  with 
the  tield  hospitals  and  the  otiier  to  man  the  amindanees  and  litters  for  the 
eoUeetion  and  removal  of  the  wounded  from  the  field. 

United  States  Army. — The  materials  for  a  very  c(3ni]irehcnsive  and 
etlicient  field  service  are  at  hand  in  the  United  States  army,  and  the 
general  plan  of  tlie  work  is  outlined,  hut  many  of  the  practical  details  are 
left  to  be  arranged  when  tlie  necessity  shall  arise.  The  regulations  ])ro- 
vide  that  in  time  of  war  "  the  privates  of  the  corps  to  perform  the  duties 
of  littei'-bearers,  service  with  the  ambulances,  and  at  dressing  and  ambu- 
lance stations  should  number  at  least  2  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  strength 
of  the  conmiand,"  and  that  "  to  every  ten  privates  there  should  be  an 
acting  hospital  steward,  and  to  every  thirty  privates  a  hospital  steward." 
As  an  auxiliary  to  this  corps  it  is  furtlier  pnnided  that  "  there  shall  1k' 
in  each  comjiany  four  privates  designated  for  instruction  as  litter- 
bearers."  They  retain  their  status  as  combatants,  being  selected  merely 
to  "  tjive  first  aid  to  the  wounded  or  to  carrv  them  to  the  rear  until 
relieved  by  the  members  of  the  hospital  corps,"  after  which  they  resume 
tiieir  arms  and  their  places  with  the  troojis.  Tiie  ambulance  and  hos- 
pital services  of  each  corps  are  under  the  su])ervision  of  its  medical 
director.  The  wounded  are  to  receive  attention — fipst,  on  tlie  line  of 
battle;  second,  at  the  first-dressing  places;  third,  at  the  ambulance 
stations ;  and  fourth,  at  the  division  hospitals.  The  first-dressing  places 
are  to  be  established  at  the  nearest  point  to  the  combatants  where  the 
wounded  and  those  caring  for  them  may  not  be  unnecessarily  exposed  to 
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Lwe  of  Battle. — Regimental  sur- 
geons— orderlies— dressing  oases- 
company  bearers— first-aid  pack- 
ages—stretchers. 

Fivd  -  T>rc^--^infi  places.  —  Anibu- 
lanct-'  snri,'f()iis  —  pack  animals 
with  light  panniers— surgical  tents 
—stewards,  cooks  and  litter- 
bearers  of  the  hospital  corps. 

Amhalance  -SMfzons.— Surgeons- 
hospital  corps  men— ambulances- 
medicine  wagons  —  tents  —  opera- 
ting table— light  cooking  appa- 
ratus. 


Division  Field  Hospital.?  in  three 
sections- one  for  each  brigade.— 
Hosjatal  surgeons  —  stewards, 
cooks  and  nurses— army  wagons. 
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Schematic  diagram  showing  theoretical  arrangement  of  the  several  lines  of  medical  aid  on  the  field. 


iire.  Amhulaiice  stations  "will  bo  cstalilishcd  at  some  i)laoo  of  security 
in  rear  or  in  some  convenient  bnikling-  near  the  tickl.  The  division  lios- 
pital  will  be  located  by  the  medical  director  after  consultation  with  the 
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commanding  general.  Two-horse  ambulance  wagons,  "equipped  with 
such  number  of  stretchers  and  other  appliances  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  surgeon-general,"  are  provided  on  the  l)asis  of  three  to  each  infantry 
regiment  of  fi\'e  hundred  men  or  more,  two  to  each  cavalry  regiment  of 
like  sti-ength,  and  one  to  each  l)attery  of  artillery ;  two  such  ambulances 
to  the  headquarters  of  each  corps,  and  to  each  division  train  of  amliu- 
lanees  two  army  wagons.  Corps  ambulance  medicine  wagons  are  contem- 
plated, but  their  number,  contents,  and  distribution  are  left  for  future 
determination.  The  ambulance  wagons  of  the  corps  are  organized  by 
authoritv  of  the  medical  director  into  trains  for  the  different  divisions 
and  lirigades,  and  a  suitalile  number  of  officers  of  the  line  are  to  be 
detailed  to  take  charge  and  handle  them  on  the  tield  as  may  be  required 
by  the  medical  officers  in  the  collection  and  removal  of  the  wounded. 
The  privates  of  the  hospital  corps  in  the  field  in  time  of  war  will  be 
organized  into  a  company  for  each  brigade,  with  their  hospital  stewards 
and  acting  hospital  stewards,  under  the  command  of  a  medical  officer. 
They  eamji  near  the  division,  brigade,  or  tield  hospital  with  the  ambu- 
lance train,  to  be  in  readiness  for  service  wJien  needed. 

English  Army. — As  at  present  laid  down  in  British  regulations,  an 
army  corps  numbering  37,4.31  of  all  ranks  has  with  it  105  medical  offi- 
cers all  told,  and  71)8  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the  "medical 
staff  corps."  With  a  fighting  sirengtii  of  ."■!5,()()()  men  this  gives  1  medi- 
cal officer  to  333  combatants.  There  is  one  bearer  company  and  one 
fiekl  iiospital  to  each  of  the  six  Ijrigades. 

A  bearer  company  has  3  medical  officers  and  64  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  of  the  medical  staff  corps,  1  officer  and  36  enlisted 
men  of  the  "army  service  corps,"  with  10  two-horse  ambulances,  2  carts, 
and  2  wagons. 

Thajiclil  hospitals  have  100  beds  each,  witii  4  medical  officers  and  the 
usual  personnel  and  transport. 

In  action  the  bearer  companies  are  formed  into  two  sections,  under  1 
medical  officer,  of  1  sergeant  and  16  privates  each;  5  corporals  and  3 
privates,  in  addition  to  the  di'ivers,  serve  with  the  ambulances  ;  1  sergeant 
is  placed  at  each  brigade  "collecting  station,"  and  2  medical  officers,  4 
non-commissioned  officers,  1  bugler,  and  3  privates,  including  a  cook 
ami  a  tent  for  surgical  operations,  at  each  "dressing  station."  The 
ambulance  wagons  are  likewise  divided  into  two  sections,  one  of  M'hich 
plies  between  the  collecting  and  the  dressing  stations,  and  the  other 
between  the  latter  and  the  field  hospitals.  Each  battalion  of  infantry 
and  regiment  of  cavalry  is  provided  with  a  medicine  cart,  which  carries 
to  the  field  the  stretchers  for  the  comjiany  bearers.  A  corporal  orderly 
remains  with  each  cart  and  tiie  two  panniers  and  circular  surgical  tent, 
while  the  private,  orderly  takes  from  the  cart  his  field  companion  and 
surgical  haversack  with  the  two  water-bottles,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
company  bearers  fall  out,  place  their  kits  on  the  cart,  take  the  stretchers, 
and  report  to  the  battalion  or  regimental  surgeon. 

European  Armies. — The  sanitary  organizations  of  European  armies 
arc  all  eonstrncted  on  the  same  principles  and  are  very  similar.  A 
German  army  corps  of  twenty-four  battalions  of  infiintry  1000  strong 
has  tiiree  "  sanitary  detachments  "  and  two  in  reserve,  with  1  captain  and 
2  lieutenants  of  the  line,  7  medical  officers,  3  j^etty  officers,  159  stretcher- 
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bearers,  48  non-eommi.ssioned  officers  and  jirivates  of"  the  "  sanitary 
corps,"  and  31  "  train-men  "  to  each  ;  also  8  ambulance,  2  medicine,  and 
2  baggage  wagons,  all  two-horse,  and  66  stretchers  on  the  ambulance 
wagons.  There  are  12  field  h()S])itals  to  a  corps  and  6  in  reserve,  of  200 
beds  each,  with  1  surgeon  in  chief,  1  staff"  surgeon  and  3  assistants,  and 
21  attendants.  Two  medical  othcers  are  supposed  to  be  with  each  bat- 
talion of  iniimtry  and  regiment  of  calvary,  and  one  with  each  battery  in 
the  field.  The  orderly  knapsacks  are  brought  to  the  front  on  the  phar- 
macy wagons,  and  are  carried  on  the  field,  with  infiintry  and  cavalry 
alike  dismounted.  In  the  Danish,  Belgian,  and  Kussians  armies  order- 
lies carry  the  medical  knapsacks  also  on  the  march. 

In  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  each  infantry  division  of  18,000  men 
has  a  "  sanitary  detachment "  of  2  line  officers  and  95  men  combatants 
organized  to  form  two  first-aid  stations,  one  dressing  station,  one  "am- 
bulance "  and  one  "  sanitary  material  reserve,"  also  supplemented  by  a 
sanitary  column  of  the  German  order  of  Knights.  The  "  ambulance  " 
has  3  surgeons  ])ermanently  attached ;  the  other  dressing-jilaces  are 
supplied  during  battle  by  the  regimental  surgeons.  Field  hospitals  are 
organized  one  for  every  division  of  infantry,  but  they  are  not  attached 
to  the  divisions.  They  remain  indejieudent,  to  be  assigned  wherever  re- 
quired. Every  non-commissioned  officer  and  soldier  carries  a  small  dress- 
ing jiackage  covered  with  sheet  metal,  containing  2  pieces  sul)limate  gauze, 
2  pieces  oiled  silk,  10  grammes  cotton,  2  safety-pins,  and  a  triangular 
handkerchief  or  4  metres  of  l)andage.  Each  stretcher-bearer  carries  a 
leather  jiouch  on  his  waist-belt  containing  10  dressing  jiaekets,  1  tourni- 
quet, some  cotton,  a  small  cuj),  2  triangular  bandages,  5  safety-pins,  and 
a  pocket-knife;  also  2  water-bottles.  The  "bandage-bearers"  carry  in 
action  medical  or  surgical  knapsacks  brought  to  the  field  in  the  M'agons, 
containing  medicines,  dressings,  and  surgical  instruments.  Each  surgeon 
witli  tiie  troojjs  carries  a  leather  ]>ouch  ^\•itll  two  pockets  containing  some 
medicines  and  a  small  case  of  instruments. 

The  details  of  sanitary  organization  in  European  armies  are  import- 
ant as  examples  for  comparison  and  study,  because  they  have  in  very 
recent  years  undergone  thorough  revision  and  improvement,  the  result 
of  experience  in  war  and  to  meet  the  new  conditions  presented  by  the 
introduction  of  modern  firearms.  Germany  has  l)een  the  leading  power 
in  these  advancements,  and  other  nations  have  closely  watched  and 
copied  her  methods,  by  \\hich  the  various  systems  formerly  in  vogue 
have  become  moi'e  uniform  in  construction  and  more  practically  useful 
in  operation. 

m.   Preparations  for  the  Field. 

The  principal  things  to  be  considered  in  pre)wring  for  the  field  in 
time  of  jieace  are  the  training  of  the  hospital-corps  men  and  the  company 
bearers ;  the  selection  and  arranging  of  the  most  suitable  instruments, 
medicines,  and  dressings  in  convenient  form  for  use  at  the  different 
points  along  the  lines  of  medical  aid  ;  the  ])reparation  of  tents,  bedding, 
cooking  utensils,  furniture,  and  appliances  for  the  field  liospitals  ;  and 
the  organization  of  efficient  means  tif  trans])ortation.  All  these  import- 
ant matters  have  received  close  attention  of  late  years  froni  the  medical 
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departments  of  fnreign  armies;,  but,  altliough  great  advancement  toward 
perfection  has  been  made,  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  many 
practical   points. 

The  liiixjiitd/  i-nrp-'^,  especially  the  more  intclliiicnt  memi)ers — stewards 
and  acting  hospital  stewards — sliould  receive,  among  other  things,  very 
careful  and  thorough  instruction  in  the  princij)les  of  antiseptic  surgical 
methods,  and  they  should  be  so  trained  as  to  make  them  reliable  assist- 
ants in  time  of  operations.  In  military  surgical  practice  on  the  field, 
whether  at  the  dressing  stations  or  at  the  hospitals,  it  will  rarely  happen 
that  more  than  one  or  two  medical  officers  are  availalile  for  each  operating 
table,  and  they  will  have  to  depend  upon  the  hospital-corps  men  for  the 
most  essential  and  important  assistance  in  many  trying  emergencies.  The 
members  of  this  corps  will  not  all  bo  found  t<i  possess  a  like  aptitude  for 


Fig.  253. 


Fig.  254. 


Private,  hospital  corrs.  V.  S.  Array,  field  equip- 
ment (front  view). 


Private,  hospitiil  ci.v]j.s,  U.S.  .\rniy,  field  equip- 
lucut  (rear  view). 


such  service,  but  each  one,  while  being  instructed  in  the  general  duties 
pertaining  to  all,  should  receive  some  special  training  in  the  performance 
of  those  functions  for  which  he  is  by  nature  Ijcst  adapted.     Some  will 
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niako  hcttcr  <'()oks  than  otliers,  some  better  nurses;  some  can  assist  at 
tjpcrations,  and  otliers  may  only  he  suitable  lor  litter-bearers  or  ambu- 
lanee-drivers.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  vast  amount  of 
labor  and  jiains  devoted  to  perfecting  these  men  in  the  litter  drill  the 
great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  special  training  in  other  branches 
have  been  overlooked.  I^itter-earrying  is  not  the  only  function,  nor  the 
most  difficult  one,  which  the  liosi)ital  corps  will  be  called  upon  to  exercise 
in  the  field.  It  will  be  equally  important  to  have  a  fl'w  men  who  possess 
some  degree  of  skill  in  the  preparation  of  diet  for  the  sick,  in  the  dressing 
of  wounds  and  the  nursing  of  patients  in  the  wards,  and  in  the  handling 
of  instruments  and  dressings  in  the  operating-rooms. 

The  coiDjitnii/  hearers  perform  their  duties  on  the  held  under  the  orders 
of  their  own  officers,  and  they  should  therefore  l:>e  drilled  and  trained  by 
their  own  otticers.  In  order  to  ensure  the  presence  at  all  times  of  four 
trained  men  to  act  as  bearers  and  to  be  able  to  fill  vacancies  in  case  of 
accidents,  the  instructions  should  not  be  confined  to  any  particular  set  of 
fours,  l)Ut  should  be  given  alike  to  the  entire  company.  The  tactics  as 
jiublished  for  the  bearer  drill  require  no  exjiert  medical  or  surgical 
knowledge  for  their  full  comj)rchcnsion,  and  the  services  of  a  medical 

Fio.  255. 


officer  at  these  exercises  are  therefore  not  necessary.     No  instructions 
beyond  those  in  bearer  drill  and  in  the  various  improvised  means  and 
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methods  of  transporting  injnrcd  persons  by  hand  will  be  required,  as  the 
coinpami  bcurvr^  liiive  no  concern  with  the  dre.mjir/  of  icoiinds.  Under 
present  arranijenients  in  modern  armies  stretchers  intended  for  the  use 
of  company  hearers  are  carried  on  tlie  ambulance  or  medical  wagons, 
which  witii  large  bodies  of  troops  rarely  reach  the  front  in  time  to  be  of 
service  during  the  early  part  of  an  engagement.  Ordinarily,  the  company 
bearers  will  have  to  do  most  of  their  work  as  best  they  can  without  the 
aid  of  the  regulation  litter.  Instructi(m,  therefore,  in  other  methods  of 
t'arrving  the  wounded  and  in  the  construction  of  improvised  appliances 
for  tills  purpose  will  he  of  especial  service  to  them,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  an 
essential  part  of  their  training.  In  the  German  army,  in  addition  to  the 
drill  of  the  sanitary  corps,  a  modified  drill  with  elementary  instructions 
in  a  few  important  methods  of  rendering  first  aid  are  given  to  all  soldiers 
of  a  garrison.  In  the  Swiss  army  the  formation  of  fours  as  a  unit  for 
the  handling  of  wounded  on  the  fit'ld  with  tiie  stretcher  has  been  aban- 
<loncd  as  unsatisfactory  and  impractical)le,  and  the  method  of  two  bearers 
acting  together  has  been  substituted  in  its  stead. 

JNIaterial  Required. — The  important  question  as  to  what  medical 
and  surgical  supplies  will  be  most  needed  for  the  field  must  be  deter- 
mined from  past  experience  and  present  knowledge  after  a  careful  study 
of  all  available  facts  bearing  upon  the  character  and  relative  frequency 
of  the  diseases  and  injuries  to  be  treated.     The  accompanying  Table  I., 


Table  I. 


There  were— 

Officers. 

Men. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Killeil  on  the  field 

Sliglitly  wounded 

Severely  wounded 

597 
1,881 
1,.353 

7,138 
28,498 
21,701 

7,735 
30,379 
23,054 

12.6 
49.6 
37.7 

Total      

3,831 

57,337 

61,168 

99.9 

Remained  with  the  troops  after 
being  wounded     ...... 

688 

5,972 

6,660 

10.9 

extracted  from  Fischer's  .statistics  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
Prussian  army  1X70-71,  gives  the  gross  results  of  61,168  cases  of  shot 
injuries,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  every  100  men  hit,  12  were 
killed,  49  slightly  and  37  severely  wounded,  and  that  10  per  cent,  of 


Table  II. 

Severely  wounded. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

2,569 
514 

2,254 
793 

1,890 
988 

5,628 

8,418 

11.14 

Throat 

2  "3 

Chest ■ 

q  77 

Back 

3  44 

Abdomen •    •    .    .    . 

Side 

8.20 
4  "8 

24  41 

Lower           "             

36  52 

Total 

23,054 

99  9 

the  wounded  remained  with  the  command  for  ti 

•eatment.     ' 

riie  23,054 
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severe  M-(iiiiids  were  distributed  over  ditlcrent  p;irt.s  of  tlie  budy,  as  slmwn 
ill  Table  II.     Turning  to  the  records  of  the  War  of  the  Kebellion,  in 


Taisle  III. 


245,700  shot  wounds,  War  of  the  Rebellion. 


Penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest    .    . 
"  "  "     abdomen 

PriniiU'v  lesioii.s  to  blood-ve.ssels     .    . 

"         liuMiorrhage 

Fractures  of  liip-joint 

"         of  long  bones,  thigh    .    .    . 

"         of  the  knce-jiiint     .    . 

"         of  hmg  bonus  of  the  leg    . 

"         of  ankle-joint 

"         of  shoukler-joint     .    .    .    . 

"         of  long  bones,  arm  .    .    .    . 

"         of  elbow-joint 

"         of  long  bones,  forearm   .    . 

"         of  wrist-joint 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

82fi9 

3..36 

3717 

1.51 

4S.5 

0.19 

110 

0.04 

386 

0.16 

6738 

2.74 

3398 

1.38 

9171 

3.79 

1722 

0.70 

1.579 

0.64 

824.5 

3.31 

2816 

1.15 

519-1 

2.11 

1.509 

0.61 

24.5,790  .sliot  wounds  the  special  injuries  .shown  in  Taljle  III.  were  noted. 
These  statistics  arc  based  on  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  are  therefore 
reliable. 

Allowing  for  some  difference  in  results  to  be  obtained  under  the  new 
conditions  with  the  new  arniament,  it  is  thus  shown  \\  iiat  percentage  of 
men  will  be  killed  in  battle,  what  proportion  will  be  slightly  or  severely 
■wounded,  and  the  exact  seat  and  character  of  all  the  graver  injuries. 
Add  to  this  about  1  per  cent,  for  the  usual  accidents  and  from  3  to  5 
per  cent,  for  sickness,  and  there  is  all  the  information  necessary  under 
ordinary  circumstances  to  guide  in  the  selection  of  medicines,  instru- 
ments, dressings,  or  other  material  and  transportation  to  be  taken  to  the 
field.  The  necessity  for  some  means  of  immolnlizing  broken  bones  will 
be  at  once  apparent.  From  two  to  three  compound  fractures  of  the 
thigh,  thi'cc  to  four  of  the  leg,  three  to  four  of  the  arm,  two  to  three  of 
the  forearm,  and  one  or  more  each  of  the  knee-  and  elbow-joint  may  be 
expected  among  every  hundred  of  the  wounded. 

Splints  of  light  ^virl',  which  may  be  carried  in  the  roll  or  in  pieces 
of  suitable  size,  arc  very  convenient,  especially  for  first  dressings.  The 
French  surgeons  speak  favorably  of  this  material.  The  coil  given  to  it 
in  the  roll  imparts  additional  strength  in  the  longitudinal  direction. 
Plaster  splints  are  of  great  service  in  the  field,  but  formal  dressings  of 
this  kind  consume  time  and  require  some  skill  and  assistance  in  their 
application,  and  there  is  the  additional  di.sadvantage  that  they  are  dif- 
ficult to  utilize  in  damp  or  rainy  weather.  Instead  of  using  the  heavy 
plaster  dressing  alone,  it  is  better  to  combine  it  with  some  other  lighter 
material  as  a  basis.  Wire  splints  may  be  cut  from  the  roll,  and  after 
being  adjusted  with  proper  padding  beneath  they  may  be  secured  by  a 
couple  of  ]>laster  rollers,  or  some  other  light  splint  material,  or  even  ex- 
temporized splints  out  of  reeds,  lirush,  or  twigs  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  Tliin  wooden  np/ints  are  very  practical  and  easily  carried.  A  numljer 
of  these  may  lie  brought  along  in  the  mule  pannier.s,  and  when  ap|)lied 
under  plaster  rollers  they  make  very  firm  sujijiort.  Like  the  combina- 
tion of  wire  and  plaster,  they  are  lighter  and  quicker  to  dry,  and  more 
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readily  applied  and  nnu'li  inoiv  easily  removed,  than  the  ordinary  plas- 
ter splints  for  temporarily  tixini;'  l)roUen  limljs.  Telegraph  wire  with  the 
aid  of  a  tile  or  a  tile-baeked  knite  lias  also  been  nsed  for  this  purpose. 

J'J.rtciiiporizcil  splints  are  not  to  be  relied  uj)on  too  miieh  in  the  field, 
for  althoiiirh  there  may  be  oeca.sions  and  [)laees  \\hei-e  the  materials  for 
their  preparation  are  at  hand,  this  will  often  be  found  dittienlt  or 
impracticable  on  aceount  of  the  time  and  inconvenience  involved  in 
jtrDcuriui;  tiiem.  When  on  an  active  campaign  the  troops  happen  to 
be  in  the  vicinitv  of  swamps  or  thickets  where  reeds,  rushes,  tall  sedges, 
or  tiie  thin,  straight  shoots  of  such  shrubs  as  the  red  osier  dogwood  or 
the  euonymus  or  willow  abound,  the  opportunity  may  be  improved  by 
having  a  few  splints  prepai'ed  tt)  supi)lement  the  limited  supply  on 
hand.  Guns,  ramrods,  and  bayonets  constitute  the  least  desirable 
material  for  this  purpose,  and  they  are  not  always  available,  although 
a  riHe  mav  sometimes  be  utilized  as  the  long  splint  on  one  side  of  a 
fractured   lower  extremity. 

The  ajiplication  of  splints  requires  a  considerable  quantity  of  other 
material  for  jiadding  and  bandaging,  prineijially  jute,  cotton,  gauze,  and 
adhesive  plaster.  The  latter  may  often  be  used  on  the  outside  to  secure 
dressings  in  place  with  economy  of  time  and  material.  All  these  articles 
should  be  in  readiness  for  use  in  couvenieut  ])arcels  compressed  into  as 
small  a  bulk  as  possible — liandages  cut  and  niUed,  adhesive  plaster  on 
spools,  and  cotton  and  gauze  in  small  cartoons.  Exjiense  cannot  be 
considered  in  the  ])re})arations  for  war  until  after  all  other  requirements 
have  been  satistictl. 

Antii^cptie  and  Aseptic  ilatcriak. — ^Medicines,  instruments,  and  dress- 
ings must  be  selected  to  conform  to  the  latest  advancement  in  medical 

Fig.  256. 


U.  S.  army  regulation  itanniL-rs,  18i)4. 

and  surgical  jiractiee.  The  demands  of  anti.sejitit'  ]M-inciples  are  to  be 
met  in  militaiy  sui'gery  on  the  field  as  far  as  ])ossiblc,  limited  only  by 
the  necessities  and   exigencies  of  warfiire.     The  antiseptic  agent  most 
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extensively  employed  in  the  present  status  of  siiriiieal  teelini(nie  is  lieat. 
Fire  and  a  limited  amount  of'  water  can  usually  l)e  seeured  on  the  field, 
and  they  (^an  always  be  supplemcnited  by  such  chemical  antiseptics  as 
the  bichloride  of  mercury,  carbolic  acid,  kresol,  and  others.  Tablets 
composed  of  about  7.5  grains  each  of  corrosiv^e  sublimate  and  the 
chloride  of  sodium  or  ammonium  are  very  convenient  for  field  use.  One 
tablet  to  a  pint  of  water  makes  a  1  :  1U(X>  solution.  Pure  carbolic  acid 
in  crj'stals  niay  be  carried  in  small  stroui;  bottles,  and,  for  convenience 
of  measuring,  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  liquid  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  water  M'hen  wanted.  Trikresol,  Vvhich  appears  to  be  a  very 
valuable  sin-gieal  antiseptic,  or  f()rmalin  occupies  very  little  space. 


Fig.  257. 


Seuu's  emergency  puckul  uticratiiig-i  a.^e. 

Catgut  ligature  for  the  field  should  be  wound  on  small  glass  spools, 
and,  after  being  sterilized  by  boiling  in  absolute  alcohol,  may  be  kept 
in  bottles  of  absolute  alcohol  secured  liy  rubber  stojipers  and  cajis. 
When  the  ligature  is  to  be  used,  the  cap  and  stopper  are  removed  and 
one  of  the  s])ools  lifted  out  with  forceps  and  placed  in  the  operator's 
hand  or  in  alcohtil,  or  the  thread  may  be  drawn  up  from  the  bottle  and 
cut  as  required,  but  it  is  never  to  be  drawn  through  a  hole  in  the  stoj]- 
per.  The  smallest  bottle  of  catgut  ligature  for  convenience  at  the  front 
might  be  about  an  inch  sijuare  l)v  an  inch  and  a  half  high,  which  will 
contain  3  yards  of  tine,  21  yards  of  medium,  and  1  yard  of  coarse 
ligature  on  three  glass  spools.  Silkworm  gut  may  be  carried  dry,  and 
sterilized  by  boiling  with  the  instruments  or  otherwise,  or  by  immersion 
in  a  1  :  1000  bichloride  solution  as  wanted.  Silk  ligature  is  best  carried 
in  the  needle  threaded  and  sewed  into  pieces  of  linen  or  cotton  stuff  in 
lots  of  from  one  to  three  or  four  dozen.  These  may  be  sterilized  by 
boiling  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  instruments.  Bichloride  gauze  may 
be  carried   in   small   sealed  packages  with   safety,  but  carbolated   and 
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salicylated  dressings  are  not  reliable  except  \vhen  freshly  prepared,  nor 
arc  thcv  in  the  least  necessary  in  the  field. 


IV.  Distribution  of  Material  along  the  Lines  of  Medical 

Aid. 

On  fhc  Line  of  Battle. — It  is  ohx-ious  that  nu'ilical  and  surgical 
materials  and  a])j>liances  for  field  service  must  be  especially  selected  and 
ada])ted  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  particnlar  point  along  the  lines  of 
medical  aid  for  which  they  are  designeil.  The  dressing-case  or  pouch 
carried  by  the  regimental  surgeon's  orderly  is  for  use  with  troops  away 
from  all  other  sources  of  sujiply,  and  it  should  be  equipped  and  kept 

Fig.  258. 


Medical  pamiiur  mounted. 

for  that  purpose  only.  Sick  and  wounde'd  men  will  l)e  left  behind 
Avhen  the  troojis  advance,  and  tliere  will  lie  no  demands  upon  its  con- 
tents except  for  the  treatment  oi"  such  acute  ca.ses  of  illness  or  injury 
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as  may  hapjien  on  the  march  or  in  action.  As  the  surgeon  is  obliged 
to  remain  with  iiis  regiment,  lie  will  liave  few  opportnnities  for  the 
performance  of  operations  or  to  attend  to  sick  or  wounded  men  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  command.  Tliese  conditions  indicate  at  once  what 
articles  are  to  be  supplied  to  the  regimental  surgeon  and  his  mounted 
orderly.  A  few  simple  medicines  for  the  relief  of  pain,  s]if)ck,  fainting, 
nausea,  diarrhcea,  lieat,  exhaustion,  and  tlic  like;  a  pocket  case  of  instru- 
ments for  small  operations  ;  antiseptic  tablets,  carbolic  acid,  cocaine, 
chloroform,  and  bottle  for  antestiiesia ;  catgut,  silk,  and  silkworm-gut 
ligature ;  wire  or  wooden  veneer  splints ;  plaster  rollers  wrapped  and 
sealed  separately  in  paper ;  compresseil  gauze,  jute,  gauze  bandages,  a 
spool  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  a  2|-inch  rubber  bandage.     By  properly 


Fig.  25! 


Siirgictil  pannier  dismounted. 

regulating  the  proportionate  amount  of  these  articles,  and  with  the 
frequent  opportunities  to  renew  what  lias  been  used,  all  of  them  can 
be  carried  and  made  available. 

At  the  firKt-drcxfiinf/  placcK  the  ai'ticles  needed  include  all  tho.se  above 
named,  but  in  much  larger  (juantity,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  case 
or  two  of  well-selected  and  compactly  arranged  instruments  for  general 
operations,  including  the  elevation  of  depre.s.sed  fracture  of  the  skull, 
tracheotomy,  amputations,  and  the  ligature  of  arteries;  an  operating 
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tent,  a  cook,  and  some  sort  of  snuill  portaltlc  cookiiio-  apparatus  and  con- 
densed licpiid  nourislinient.  In  many  European  armies  the  little  Urst- 
dressing  packages  carried  by  the  soldiers  constitute  the  only  aid  pro- 
vided for  sick  or  wounded  at  the  front  until  tiie  medicine  carts  come  up 
and  bring  the  orderlies  with  their  knajjsacks,  haversacks,  and  water- 
bottles  and  the  stretchers  for  the  company  bearers.  In  our  service  the 
surgeon's  orderlies  are  mounted  and  carry  the  pouches  with  tlicm  on 
the  march,  but  there  is  nothing  jirovided  for  the  first-dressing  places 
until  the  arrival  of  the  panniers,  which  are  carried  on  the  ambulances ; 
and  this  may  not,  and  usually  does  not,  occur  until  long  after  the 
engagement  is  in  progress  and  the  field  is  strewed  with  the  wounded. 
Wheeled  transportation  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  reach  the  scene 
of  conflict  until  some  hours  after  a  considerable  number  of  men  have 
been  injured  and  in  need  of  assistance.  To  meet  this  necessity  the 
French  have,  instead  of  the  battalion  medicine  carts,  pack-mules  carry- 
ing panniers  which  keep  well  closed  up  with  the  troops.  This  arrange- 
ment is  greatly  needed  in  our  army,  not,  however,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  brigade  medicine  wagons  which  serve  as  a  base  of  supj)lies  for 
distribution  to  other  points,  lint  in  addition  and  auxiliary  to  them. 
At  least  one  pack-mule  with  two  light  panniers  should  be  provided 
to  each  brigade  to  supply  material  for  the  tirst-dressing  places  in  the 
interval  between  the  commencement  of  hostilities  and  the  arrival  of 

Fig.  260. 


Panniers  as  an  operating  table. 


the  hospital-corps  men  with  the  aml)ulance  trai:\  The  surgical  tent 
and  at  least  two  or  three  even  of  our  present  heavy  stretchers 
might  also  be  brought  up  on  the  nuile.  A  light  form  of  stretcher, 
with  perhaps  bamboo  poles  or  one  that  folds  and  has  a  joint  of  sep- 
aration transversely,  is  much  needed  for  this  particular  pni'jiose. 
The  ])anniers  serve  for  an  operating  table.  The  cook  may  be  mounted 
and  utilized  to  l)ring  up  the  nuilc.  Scarcity  of  water  is  often  a  serious 
ditticiilty  at  these  ))laccs,  Init  the  surgeons  may  sometimes  be  able  to 
locate  them  on  the  borders  of  a  stream  or  near  a  well  or  spring. 
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Amhiilancc  Slntionn. — Tlio  wiuipiiiont  of  an  aiiihiilancc  station 
coni|)rises  some  tents,  whicli  when  practicable  are  pitciicd  in  connection 
with  such  hjcal  Ijuildings  or  shelter  as  may  be  fonnd  available ;  a  light 
Held  cook-stove  and  commissary  stores ;  stimulants ;  concentrated  I'ood 
for  the  preparation  of  hot  coffee,  soup,  and  other  nourishment;  and 
the  brigade  medicine  wagons  sujtplicd  with  instruments  and  a]i]>li- 
ances  necessary  for  ])ermancnt  or  emergency  dressings,  and  for  such 
operations  as  circumstances  retjuire  or  as  time  and  opportunity  may 
permit.  These  stations  should  be  so  organized  as  to  supply  their  own 
transportation  in  the  ambulances  entirely  independent  of  the  army 
wagons,  in  order  that  they  may  get  to  the  field  and  into  operation  as 
early  as  possible  after  the  trouble  begins,  and  without  waiting  for  the 
heavily-laden  trains,  which  nuist  necessarily  be  delayed.  The  value  of 
medical  aid  on  the  field  is  often  dependent  upon  the  promptness  with 
which  it  is  rendered.  The  fate  of  many  cases  is  detcrminetl  by  the 
earlier  or  later  arrival  of  these  light,  quick-moving  vehicles  with  needful 
assistance.  Ambulance  stations,  like  the  division  hospitals,  are  always 
to  be  located  where  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water,  fuel,  and,  when 
practicable,  hay  or  straw.  There  should  lie  at  least  three  medical  officers 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  hospital-corps  men.  The  wounded  arc  often 
obliged  to  remain  at  the  ambulance  stations  during  the  first  night  and 
sometimes  longer  after  a  battle,  and  in  case  of  victory  the  field  hospitals 
may  be  located  there,  or  when  defeat  is  sustained  the  disabled  may  be 
coUccted  and  left  there  with  a  medical  officer  under  the  supposed  protec- 
tion of  the  Geneva  articles  of  agreement. 

Field  Hospital)^-. — In  our  army  a  field  hospital  is  organized  to  meet 
the  requirements  iif  each  division,  but  it  may  be  separated  into  its  integral 
parts  and  distributed  to  the  brigades  or  regiznents  when  they  are  operating 
as  independent  commands.  It  is  transported  on  army  wagons.  The 
tents,  furniture,  and  most  of  the  appliances  appear  by  comparison  to 
possess  qualities  which  in  point  of  jiractical  utility  are  fully  uj)  to  if  not 
ahead  of  those  of  any  foreign  power.  The  light  folding  cots,  chairs, 
and  tables  are  especially  noted  for  excellence  and  suitability  to  their 
purpose.  The  most  desirable  location  for  a  field  hospital  during  hot  or 
even  moderately  cool  weather  is  in  the  vicinity  of  large  barns  with 
adjoining  sheds,  which  can  be  thrown  open  so  as  to  furnish  shelter  over- 
head and  a  free  circulation  of  air  throughout.  Around  this  the  tents  may 
be  ])itclicd,  and  with  the  sides  raised  conditions  are  ol)tained  which  admit 
practically  of  an  out-door  treatment  for  the  wounded,  under  which,  not- 
withstanding many  apparent  discomforts,  they  do  tar  better  than  in  close 
(juarters. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  field  hos]iitals,  when 
they  are  to  be  estalilishcd  at  all,  should  be  got  into  operation  in  time  to 
receive  the  wounded  soon  after  they  are  injured,  and  before  many  have 
j)erished  or  suffered  serious  impairment  of  the  chances  of  recovery  for 
want  of  aid  which  can  only  be  suf)plied  at  some  permanent  place  of 
rest.  The  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  records  many 
cases  of  gunshot  fractures  and  other  injuries  to  soldiers  who  received  the 
first  serious  attention  only  after  journeying  over  long  distances,  during 
several  days,  from  the  field,  sometimes  to  the  general  hospitals.  For- 
warded  from    place    to    place  for    one    reason    or   another,    and  jolted 
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about  until  their  wounds  began  to  suppurate,  the  treatment  wliich  came 
at  last  was  often  too  late  to  save  them,  and  was  only  followed  by  the 
addition  of  another  specimen  to  the  Army  Medical  ]\Inseum,  where  the 
ghastlv  evidence  of  numerous  instances  of  this  kind  may  be  found. 
It  is  rarelv  possible  to  Iuutv  up  the  heavy  wagons,  Init  the  medical 
staff  detailed  for  hospital  duty  should  come  on  the  field  witli  the  troops, 
and  as  soon  as  the  engagement  becomes  settled,  or  even  earlier,  tliey  can 
usually  select  a  site  for  the  field  hospital,  and  with  a  little  assistance 
begin  M'ork  at  a  place  where  tiie  wounded  may  be  sent,  and  whei'e  they 
may  remain  at  rest  for  some  time  after  operations  and  dressings.  In 
order  to  carry  tliis  plan  into  effect,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  organize 
an  advance  or  flying  (h-fachment  of  the  field  hospit(d,  consisting  of  a 
medicine  wagon  and  one  or  two  light  amljulance  transport  wagons  carry- 
ing about  three  tents  and  three  operating  tables,  with  such  instruments, 
dressings,  and  appliances  as  will  enable  the  three  operating  surgeons, 
their  assistants,  and  a  few  non-commissioned  officers  and  nurses  to  begin 
and  carrv  on  their  labors  while  the  heavier  wagons  and  material  of  the 
train  are  coming  up. 

V.  Transportation. 

The  enormous  trains  of  amnuuiition,  ]irovision,  and  baggage  wagons, 
artillery,  ambulances,  horses,  and  nudes,  that  accumulate  in  the  rear  of 
an  armv  form  encumlirances  to  its  movements  which  slmuld  be  under- 
stood and  aj)preciated  by  those  who  are  preparing  sup])lies  to  take  the 
field.  In  1802,  when  ^McClellan's  army  of  about  1UU,U0U  men  moved 
back  from  the  Chickaiiominy  to  the  James  River,  there  were  4000 
wagons,  500  ambulances,  350  field-pieces,  50  siege-guns,  40,000  horses 
and  mules,  and  2500  head  of  beef-cattle  in  its  train,  "  following  a  single 
road,  a  mere  woodland  path,  constantly  occupied  by  troops  on  the  marcli 
or  obstructed  bv  infantry  or  cavalry,  amid  the  din  of  l)attle,  which  Mas 
heard  simultaneously  in  front  and  rear  and  on  the  flanks." '  The  one 
object  of  solicitude  was  this  train,  which  was  kept  together  in  front  and 
closely  guarded.  No  part  of  it  was  available  for  the  benefit  of  sick  or 
wounded  except  a  few  light  flying  amlndauces,  and  many  of  tlie  more 
severely  injured  in  all  the  battles  had  to  be  left  on  tlu'  field.  The  longer 
the  marches  undertaken,  the  farther  from  railroads  and  bases  of  supply, 
the  greater  the  train  of  an  army  becomes  and  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
handle  and  protect.  The  narrow  country  roads  winding  through  forest 
and  thicket  and  over  streams  and  hills  are  beset  with  ruts  and  bog-holes 
w'hicli  increase  in  depth  with  every  vehicle  that  jiasses.  On  a  dry, 
sultry  day  men  and  animals  are  enveloped  in  clouds  of  dust ;  when  it 
rains  the  streamy  are  swollen  until  every  little  ditch  Ix'Comcs  a  formid- 
able obstruction.  Wheels  sink  into  the  soft  ground,  wagons  break  down 
or  stick  fast  in  the  miul,  their  contents  are  distriljuted  to  others  already 
overloaded,  mtiles  give  out,  roads  become  blocked,  trains  are  delayed,  and 
freight  often  has  to  be  abandoned  or  destroyed.  The  ambulances  are 
crowded,  esjK'cially  if  the  weather  be  inclement  or  there  has  been  much 
fighting,  and  numerous  sick  and  wounded  straggle  along  by  the  wayside. 
The  jolting  of  wagons,  the  braying  of  mules,  the  sharp  cracking  of  whips, 

'  Civil  War  in  America,  Conipte  tie  Paris. 
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Eegulatiou  two-horse  ambulauce,  paltc-ru  of  1892. 
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the  wild  sliouts  of  the  drivovs  chanictcrizo  the  scene,  while  the  soiiiul  <>f 
distant  cannon  gives  warning  that  a  battle  may  be  near  at  hand  or  in 
progress.     The  troops  farthest  to  tlie  front  are  the  first  to  be  engaged, 


Fig.  262. 


Litter  open. 
Fig.  263. 


Litter  partially  closed. 
Fin.  264. 


Side  view. 
U.  S.  army  regulation  hand-litter,  1894.    (New  pattern  under  consideration.) 

but  in  the  mean  time  the  long  train,  "  winding  its  way  like  a  huge  serpent" 
over  the  road,  carries  witli  it  almost  everything  jirovided  fur  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  may  not  reach  the  field  until  late  in  the  night  or  not  at  all. 

Fig.  265. 


The  more  severe  the  contest  in  front  and  the  more  doubtful  it  iiecomes, 
the  more  closely  the  train  is  kept  together  and  guarded,  and  con.^etiueutly 
the  less  available  its  material  is  at  the  very  time  wlien  it  is  most  wanted. 

Vol.  II.— 14 
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At  the  battle  of  Cliancellorsville,  Va.,  May,  1863,  the  trains,  inchKling 
the  ambulances  anil  medicine-wagons,  were  parked  six  miles  t'rom  the 
field  on  the  opposite  banlv  of  the  Kappahannock.  Later  on,  aiitliority 
was  given  to  take  a  very  few  ambulances  only  to  tiie  front.  Medical 
supplies  brought  up  in  panniers  on  pack-mules  constituted  the  chief 

Fig.  26G. 


Dr.  N.  Suim's  bamboo-rod  stretcher. 


resources  of  the  medical  department  from  INIay  1st  to  the  .5th,  when  the 
troops  recrosscd  the  river. 

At  Gettysburg,  on  July  l.st,  the  commanding  general  ordered  that  all 
trains  except  ammunition  and  amlndance  wagons  be  sent  liack  and  parkcil 
several  miles  away.     On  the  2d,  while  the  battle  was  in  pi'ogress,  the 
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Dr.  N.  Senn's  stretclior  folded  fur  transportation, 

trains,  including  the  hospital  wagons  and  the  especial  tniiu  of  medical 
su2:)plies,  were  sent  still  farther  back  to  a  point  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  field.  In  most  of  the  corps  the  medicine-w'agons  were  taken 
to  the  front  Avith  the  ambulances,  and  thus  some  supplies  were  availal>le 
for  immediate  use.     Medical  Director  Letterman  in  his  recollections  of 


Fig.  -ids. 


Dr.  N.  Senn's  field  operating-table. 


the  Army  of  the  Potomac  says  :  "  The  want  of  tents,  cooking  a]iparatus, 
etc.  occasioned  by  the  recent  orders  Avas  to  me,  in  common  with  all  the 
medical  officers,  a  cause  of  the  deepest  regret  and  to  the  wounded  of 
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much  unnecessary  suffering.  Without  proper  means  the  medical  depart- 
ment can  no  more  take  care  of  the  wounded  than  the  army  can  tight 
witliout  ammunition.  The  medical  department  had  these  means,  but 
military  necessity  deprived  it  of  a  portion  of  them,  and  would  not  per- 
mit the  remainder  to  come  upon  tiie  field.  As  soon  as  the  battle  termi- 
nated I  rei[uested  the  commanding-  general  to  allow  me  to  order  to  the 
hospitals  the  wagons  containing  the  tents,  etc.  and  the  extra  supplies. 
After  much  persuasion  he  gave  me  authority  to  order  half  the  number 
of  wagons.  I  at  once  gave  directions  to  send  for  them,  and  also  for  the 
remainder  as  soon  as  I  could  obtain  permission  to  do  so.     These  were 

Fig.  260. 


Dr.  N.  Srnns  ti«_*l'l  "porating-t:iI>lc  ^vhcn  IdMlm.I, 

of  much  service  when  they  arrived,  but  they  could  not  reach  the  field  in 
time  to  protect  the  wounded  from  tiie  drenching  rain  which  fell  after  the 
battle."  The  exposure  of  the  wliole  field  occupied  by  our  troops  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  made  it  impossible  to  place  the  hosjjitals  in  rear  of 
their  divisions.     Most  of  them  were  entirely  out  of  the  enclosure  formed 
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Dr.  -\->uuii"s  tK-1'1  DiieratmLj-ttil'le  with  toi.-.r  stretcher,  the  latter  wrapped  aruiiiid  tie.'  lulileil  table. 

by  tiie  liorseshoe-shaped  line  of  battle.  Even  the  temporary  halting- 
places  in  the  rear  of  tlie  colunm  were  so  unsafe  that  they  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Houses  and  learns,  but  chiefly  tlie  woods,  were  used  as 
hospitals. 

Transport  for  the  sick  and  wounded  generally  is  ample,  and  supplies 
are  furnislied  in  al)undance,  but  in  time  of  battle  they  are  seldom  to  be 
had  wiien  most  wanted.  In  order  to  get  assistance  to  the  wounded  with 
moi-e  punctuality  and  more  certainty,  as  well  as  more  promptly,  in 
future,  less  dependence  must  be  placed  ujoon  the  heavy  wagons,  and  some 
material  must  be  brought  to  the  front  on  pack-mules  and  in  advance 
detachments  of  the  field  hospitals. 


VI.  The  Army  Medical  Officer  and  his  Work. 

The  medical  department  of  modern  armies  now  stands  about  on  a 
footing  with  the  other  staff  departments.  The  independence  of  the 
medical  corps  and  the  supremacy  of  its  authority  in  all  matters  affecting 
the  healtii  of  the  troops  have  l)een  at  length  practically  conceded.  This 
concession  has  come  about  gradually  as  the  competency  of  the  medical 
officers  improved  and  the  value  of  tiieir  services  was  more  and  more 
appreciated,  ^^'llen  they,  as  a  class,  were  of  little  or  no  account,  they 
received  little  or  no  consideration.     That  they  now  occupy  a  high  posi- 
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tidii  in  tlic  cstiiiiatioii  and  conlidcnce  of  the  militarv  autlioritios  is  the 
direct  result  of  their  success  in  organizing  and  extending  the  usefulness 
of  the  military  medical  servi(^e.  The  honors  conferred  upon  them  are 
due  alike  to  their  own  scientific  attainments  and  to  the  inmiense  improve- 
ment in  the  health,  morale,  and  etficiency  which  has  been  wi"ought  among 
the  ti'oops  of  all  nations  through  their  efforts. 

In  Camp  and  on  ihe  Marcli. — The  surgeon  is  the  sanitary  officer  of 
his  command.  Under  modern  army  administration  his  advice  is  sought 
and  given  in  all  matters  that  relate  to  the  physical  or  mental  character 
of  the  men,  to  the  location  of  camj^s  and  garrisons,  the  construction  of 
buildings,  ventilation,  heating  and  lighting,  quality  of  food  and  clothing, 
cleanliness,  and  general  police  and  sanitation.  Tiie  army  medical  officers 
have  entire  charge  of  the  care,  feeding,  nursing,  treatment,  and  transpor- 
tation of  the  sick  and  wounded.  It  is  their  task  not  only  to  jjrovide  for 
the  wounded  on  the  battle-field,  where  hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands 
of  men  are  shot  down  within  a  few  minutes,  but  to  meet  and  keep  back 
the  enemy  in  the  rear — to  protect  the  troops  against  attacks  of  scurvy, 
diarrhrea,  dysentery,  and  malaria,  the  invasion  of  cholera,  yellow  fever, 
and  typhus,  and  to  ward  off  munerous  other  more  or  less  serious  troubles 
Avliich  carry  on  a  perpetual  skirmishing  about  every  military  camp. 

In  times  of  peace,  in  the  quietude  of  garrison  life,  with  comfortable 
quarters,  good  food,  regular  exercise,  strict  discipline,  and  proper  .sanitary 
surroundings,  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  maintain  a  state  of  health  among 
soldiers  than  among  citizens  of  the  same  locality.  The  constant  care  and 
training  to  which  they  are  sul)jccted  under  the  supervision  of  ex])erienced 
officers ;  the  habits  of  cleanliness,  oljcdience  to  orders,  and  methodical 
rules ;  the  inspiration  of  military  pride,  martial  music,  and  warlike  dis- 
plav  ;  wholesome  recreation  and  congenial  companionship, — all  have  an 
elevating  influence  on  the  manhood  of  a  soldier  and  tend  to  promote  his 
moral  and  physical  health.  But  in  the  field  and  in  camp  the  conditions 
are  different.  Sudden  changes  in  the  mode  of  living,  in  the  kind  and 
quality  of  food,  means  of  cooking,  irregular  meals,  exposure  to  the  weather, 
nervous  excitement,  loss  of  sleep,  defeat  and  depressing  influences,  invite 
and  are  soon  followed  by  disease  in  some  form,  especially  among  the  un- 
seasoned recruits.  Macleod  says  :  "  It  is  not  the  numbers  who  fall  in 
action  that  constitute  the  greatest  loss ;  they  are  but  a  small  proportion 
to  those  who  in  the  course  of  every  campaign  sink  under  neglected 
wounds,  want,  fatigue,  and  disease." 

The  rapid  progress  made  during  recent  years  in  sanitary  science  and 
preventive  medicine  has  caused  the  true  value  and  importance  of  army 
hygiene  to  be  appreciated  by  all  classes  of  military  men.  Through  the 
advancements  in  pathology  and  bacteriology  some  of  the  diseases  and 
injuries  which  most  interest  the  army  surgeon  are  now  better  understood, 
and  therefore  better  methods  of  prevention  and  treatment  have  become 
available.  Medical  officers  everywhere  have  l)een  jjrompt  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  knowledge,  and  to  make  practical  application  of  it  for  the 
benefit  of  troops  in  the  field.  The  favorable  results  of  these  measures  are 
shown  in  the  medical  and  surgical  records  of  recent  wars,  and  of  our  own 
camjiaigns  on  the  frontier,  as  conqjared  with  those  of  former  times. 

Sick  and  wounded,  unable  to  keep  uj)  with  their  commands  on  the 
march,  are  carried  on  the  ambulance  train,  and  those  injured  or  taken  ill 
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during  the  day  arc  allowed  to  tall  liack  to  it,  where  at  lea>^t  one  medical 
officer  to  each  brigade  is  present  to  receive  them  and  to  render  such  aid 
as  may  be  practicable  until  the  camping-place  is  I'eached,  when  they  are 
usually  quartered  with  their  companies,  but,  when  necessary,  the  regi- 
mental or  a  part  of  the  Ijrigade  or  division  hospital  may  be  temporarily 
(organized  for  tlieir  benefit.  Tiiere  is  usually  a  morning  sick-call,  at 
which  the  cases  retpiiriug  ambidance  assistance  are  selected  and  designated 
for  the  marcli.  Eut  the  experienced  surgeon  will  soon  find  that  it  is 
much  wiser  to  simply  make  an  informal  inspection  of  such  cases  as  may 
be  presented,  extending  his  aid  to  the  modest  and  the  ambitious,  instead 
of  otfering  a  general  invitation  to  men  to  give  up  for  slight  ailments  and 
overcrowd  the  ambulance  train  early  in  tiie  day.  One  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  disagreeal)le  duties  of  tlie  regimental  surgeon  is  to  ride  in  the 
rear  of  the  conunand  on  a  long  fatiguing  march  and  keep  up  the  strag- 
glers, deciding  promptly  and  resolutely  who  can  continue  his  exertions 
and  who  must  be  allowed  to  fall  out. 

On  (he  Bnttlc-fip/fJ. — Surgery  learned  in  the  colleges  and  witnessed  at 
the  ]ios])itals  and  in  the  well-appi)inted  and  tlioroughly  ef|uip]ied  ope- 
rating-rooms, thougli  the  same  in  princi[)le,  is  quite  different  in  practice 
from  that  which  is  presented  at  the  theatre  of  war.  The  conditions  and 
circumstances  under  which  the  military  surgeons  have  to  perform  tlieir 
work,  the  peculiar  class  of  injuries  to  be  treated,  and  the  necessarily 
limited  resources  available  for  the  purpose  are  its  distinguishing  features. 
The  lig-.ition  of  an  artery  or  the  amputation  of  a  limb  may  be  a  simple 
matter  where  there  is  anqile  time  and  phiity  of  competent  assistants,  and 
where  all  the  necessary  means  and  a|)pliances  are  at  hand  to  add  to  the 
convenience  and  success  of  the  operation  ;  but  when  this  has  to  be  done 
on  the  field  with  hastily-prepared  and  deficient  arrangements,  with  inad- 
equate help  or  none,  in  the  midst  of  confusion  and  hurry,  and  the  clamor 
of  wounded  men  suftering  on  all  sides  from  want  of  attention — in  the 
night,  most  likely,  witli  only  the  flickering  light  of  a  caudle  or  two  for 
illumination — in  the  rain  and  mud,  with  cold  hands  and  benumbed  fingers, 
tired  and  exliausted  from  overwork,  it  is  quite  another  thing. 

On  the  night  after  a  battle  the  surgeons  find  no  time  for  rest.  They 
must  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  darkness  and  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  to  gather  in  the  wounded  and  attend  to  them. 
Tiiese  are  often  widely  scattered,  and  must  l)e  souglit  after  in  woods, 
thickets,  and  fields,  and  collected  together  under  many  difficulties.  For 
two  or  tliree  consecutive  days  and  nights  the  demands  upon  the  strength 
and  endurance  of  the  surgeons  from  these  exiiausting  labors  may  be 
almost  contiiuious.  The  sultry  heat  and  dust  of  the  day  are  not  unfre- 
quently  followed  liy  a  drenching  rain  witli  its  unpleasant  accompaniments 
of  wet  clothes  and  deep  mud.  The  wounded  w'll  be  found  lying  in 
ra*.iues  and  on 'rocky  liillsides  where  the  access  of  ambulance  wagons 
is  difficult,  or  they  may  be  out  on  the  open  plain  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
fire,  where  the  least  appearance  of  a  light  is  sufficient  to  attract  a  shower 
of  ])idlets. 

On  the  first  line  of  assistance  one  medical  officer  for  each  regiment 
remains  with  his  command  during  the  action  to  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  tlie  Wdundeil  and  to  superintend  tlieir  cdllcction  and  I'emoval  by  the 
company  l)earers.      Lines  of  battle  sway  back  and  fortii  or  swing  round, 
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and  men  may  fall  and  lie  for  hours  or  days  between  the  two  contending 
forces.  Skirmisiiers  and  reconnoitering  j)arties  advance  from  time  to 
time  in  different  directions,  and  tiuis  the  injured  l)eeome  separated  and 
sometimes  difficult  to  reach.  They  must  be  found  and  supplied  with 
water  and  such  remedies  as  may  be  suitable  for  the  relief  of  pain,  shock, 
syncope,  etc.,  provided  Avith  a  diagnosis  card,  and  sent  or  carried  to  the 
rear.  The  application  of  dressings  is  not  often  ])racticable  under  such 
circumstances.  It  is  of  far  more  importance  to  liasten  the  removal  of 
the  wounded  to  a  ])lace  of  greater  safety.  A\  hilc  one  wound  is  being 
dressed  another  may  Ije  made. 

The  identity  of  the  bodies  of  men  killed  on  the  field  is  often  lost. 
The  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  long  rows  of  tombstones 
jiuirked  "  Unknown  "  in  our  national  cemeteries.  To  avoid  in  future 
the  many  disti'essing  consetpiences  that  arise  from  this  circumstance, 
every  soldier  going  into  battle  should  be  provided  with  a  small  metallic 
tag,  and  required  to  wear  it  aliout  his  neck  next  the  skin,  bearing  his 
name,  company,  and  regiment  and  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth. 

At  the  collecting  or  first-dressing  places  the  dangers  are  less  and  the 
conditions  more  favorable  for  ottering  the  wounded  some  attention. 
There  they  are  to  be  divided  into  three  classes  and  designated  accord- 
ingly :  First,  those  who  are  able  to  walk  to  the  ambulance  stations  or 
to  the  field  hospitals ;  second,  those  who  require  transportation  ;  and 
third,  those  whose  condition  or  injuries  are  such  that  they  must  remain 
temporarily  where  they  are.  The  surgery  to  be  done  at  the  first-dress- 
ing places  will  depend  very  largely  on  circumstances.  If  the  hospitals 
are  already  established  or  nearly  so,  and  the  ambulance  train  is  in 
position,  then  nothing  more  should  be  undertaken  than  just  what  is 
necessary  to  jirepare  the  wounded  for  their  journey  to  the  ambulance 
station  or  to  the  hospital.  Attention  to  the  M'ounds  in  that  case  should 
be  limited  to  such  measures  as  will  suffice  merely  to  jjrotect  them  against 
infection  through  the  medium  of  dust,  dirt,  soiled  clothing,  or  handling, 
to  immobilize  broken  bones,  and  to  arrest  hemorrhage,  until  the  patients 
can  be  brought  to  a  place  where  better  preparations  have  been  made 
for  taking  care  of  them. 

The  fresh  surface  of  M'ounds  should  be  guarded  against  the  touch 
of  septic  instruments  or  fingers  on  the  battle-field  as  strenuously  as  they 
are  on  the  operating-tables  of  the  best-appointed  hos])itals.  Although 
it  appear  that  loose  fragments  of  bone  are  present  which  may  have  to 
be  removed  from  a  \\ound,  it  is  better  to  let  them  remain  temporarily, 
lest  by  disturbing  the  parts  some  further  extensive  interference  might 
become  necessary  for  which  the  surgeon  is  not  then  prepared.  They 
can  do  no  serious  harm  until  the  wound  comes  to  be  examined  vuider 
proper  antisejjtic  precautions.  Even  foreign  bodies,  such  as  fragments 
of  clothing,  missiles,  etc.,  should  not  be  sought  after  beyond  the  surface 
of  the  wound  for  the  same  reastms. 

With  a  few  bichloride  tablets,  a  piece  of  soap,  and  some  appliance 
for  boiling  water  the  field  surgeon  can  sterilize  instruments,  clean  his 
hands  and  the  region  of  wounds,  apply  dressings,  and  do  minor  opera- 
tions, such  as  occupy  but  little  time  and  require  but  very  limited  means 
and  assistance.  Durino-  heavv  eniiaffcments  the  wounded  often  accunui- 
late  at  the  first-dressing  places  so  rapidly  that  neither  time  nor  material 
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can  be  had  for  elaborate  dressings,  but  as  many  as  practicable  of  the 
slighter  injuries  may  be  permanently  dressed  to  relieve  the  labors  of 
those  at  the  amlndance  stations  and  hospitals.  In  exposing  a  wound 
it  should  be  remembered  that  clothing  in  the  field  is  very  limited,  and 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  replace  when  destroyed.  Have  the  thought- 
fulness  and  consideration  to  open  it  along  the  seams  when  practicable, 
so  that  it  may  Ijc  laid  back  over  the  limb  or  body  again  when  the  wound 
is  dressed.  The  surrounding  jiarts  can  be  quickly  scrubbed  with  soap 
and  water  and  a  1  :  lUOO  solution  of  the  l)ichloride  poured  over  them, 
washing  away  at  the  same  time  any  particles  of  sand  or  dirt  that  may 
be  on  the  ^vounded  surface,  but  the  protecting  clot,  if  any  happen  to  be 
present,  should  not  be  disturbed. 

Some  military  surgeons  then  prefer  to  dust  the  wounds  with  iodoform 
and  applv  u  dressing  of  dry  gauze.  The  aseptic  character  of  dry  dressings 
is  not  so  reliable  in  tlie  field  as  in  lu)S])ital,  where  they  come  direct  from 
the  sterilizer.  It  would  be  l)etter,  perhaps,  not  to  depend  too  much 
upon  so-called  aseptic  and  antiseptic  dressings  for  field  use,  but  rather 
make  arrangements  to  boil  or  otherwise  sterilize  them  on  the  spot.  It 
will  usually  be  practicable  at  the  first-dressing  places  to  have  hot  water, 
to  whicl)  a  few  corrosive-sulilimate  tablets  or  1  per  cent,  of  soda  may 
be  added  if  desirable,  and  to  inunerse  the  gauze  in  this  and  wring  it 
out.  The  difficulties  and  inconveniences  of  carrying  and  handling 
sterile  gauze — except  in  small  quantity  in  sealed  tin  jars  for  some  special 
purpose — would  thus  be  avoided.  The  objections  raised  by  many 
European  surgeons  to  the  first-dressing  packages  carried  by  soldiers  and 
attendants  might  thus  lie  overcome,  and  the  materials  contained  in  them 
utilized  to  advantage  and  with  safety. 

Dr.  Jos.  Bogdanik  t)f  Biala  says  on  this  jtoint :  "  I  would  rather 
M'ounds  Avere  brought  to  me  for  treatment  which  had  been  exposed  for 
hours  to  the  influences  of  air  and  sunshine  than  those  to  which,  with 
imclean  hands,  the  sweat-covered  materials  of  these  dressing  packages 
had  been  applied."  It  w'lW  not  do  to  condemn  these  packages,  for  with 
proper  precautions  they  may  be  turned  to  good  account.  Esmarch 
mentions  a  number  of  instances  where  in  the  German  service  they 
furnished  the  only  material  available  for  dressing  wounds  during  and 
for  some  time  after  battles. 

Dressings  can  only  be  a]i])lied  by  the  surgeons  themselves,  or  by  the 
few  hospital  corps  men  who  have  been  trained  to  assist  at  operations,  and 
who  are  reliable  and  C(im]ictent  to  take  proper  antiseptic  precautions. 
The  im])ortance  of  ha\'ing  a  number  of  hospital-corps  men  thoroughly 
trained  to  assist  in  this  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  surgeons 
will  be  apjiarent.  It  is  said  that  the  fate  of  a  wounded  soldier  often 
depends  upon  tlie  first  person  who  attends  to  his  wounds.  The  unclean 
touch  of  attendants  or  of  so-called  surgeons  who  venture  to  handle  a 
\vouud  witliout  Ijcing  thoroughly  prepared  to  do  so  is  more  dangerous 
than  the  original  injury.  Dirty  fingers  and  probes  in  past  wars  have 
probably  caused  more  deaths,  more  cripples,  and  more  agony  than  the 
rifle  bullet.  Ignoi-anee  then  was  a  sufficient  excuse,  but  this  can  never 
again  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  trial.  The  one  great  thing  which  the 
new  surgery  has  made  possible  on  the  battle-field  is  the  prevention 
of  wound-infection.     Every  unauthorized  person — including  the  soldier 
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himself  and  tlie  company  bearers — .slioukl  be  strictly  itroliiblted  from 
touching  the  wounds  under  any  pretext  whatever,  and  surgeons  or 
their  authorized  assistants  who  are  found  guiltv  of  doing  so  without 
proj)er  antiseptic  precautions  should  be  proniptlv   ]>unishe(l. 

Hemorrhar/c  is  often  chiinied  as  an  excuse  for  handling  wounds. 
Erroneous  ideas  seem  to  prevail  in  the  popular  mind  as  to  the  danger 
of  hemorrhage  after  gunshot  wounds,  and  some  misleading  accounts  and 
very  unsurgical  recommend;itions  have  been  given  about  it  even  in 
quite  recent  literature.  The  popular  apprehension  may  have  arisen 
from  confounding  that  which  is  inuuediately  and  necessarilv  fatal  on 
tile  field  and  that  wiiicli  comes  on  secondarily  witii  primary  hemorrhage 
proper  among  the  wounded.  (Junshot  hemorrhage  cither  does  its  fatal 
work  at  once  and  under  circumstances  where  surgical  aid  is  impractica- 
ble— often  in  wounds  of  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen — or  it  is  so  slight 
as  to  be,  usually,  of  little  consequence  until  the  time  when  secondary 
or  delayed  primary  hemorrhage  may  sometimes  be  apprehended  and  tlie 
patient  lias  already  reached  tlie  liospital. 

Parties  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  tourniquets  might  be  ex- 
pected to  work  upon  the  popular  fears  for  the  sale  of  their  patented 
wares,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  any  respectable  medical  authority 
should  countenance  the  general  issue  of  them  in  opposition  to  tlie 
experience  of  so  many  eminent  American  and  foreign  military  sur- 
geons, who  have  expressed  their  l)elief  that  primary  hemorrhage  among 
the  wounded  on  the  battle-field,  re<]uiring  the  ajiplication  of  a  toiirni(|Uet, 
is  a  very  rare  occurrence.  Of  245,700  shot  wounds  during  the  Way  of 
Rebellion,  110  cases  of  primary  hemorrhage  are  recorded,  probably  less 
than  half  of  which  were  in  the  extremities,  ■where  a  tourniquet  could 
have  been  applied.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended that  every  soldier  shall  j)rovide  himself  with  a  stout  jticce  of  rub- 
ber tul)ing  or  a  pair  of  rubber  suspenders,  which  in  case  of  wound  in  tlie 
extremities  with  any  hemorrhage  are  to  be  wound  around  the  limb  and 
drawn  up  tight  by  the  aid  of  a  comrade.  If  the  bleeding  still  continues 
(as  it  often  will,  for  the  constriction  may  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
wound),  one  or  both  openings  are  to  be  plugged  by  thrusting  a  handker- 
chief or  some  such  material  into  them  with  the  finger.  In  this  condition 
the  unfortunate  man  jiasscs  into  the  hands  of  otlicrs,  who  will  not  dare 
to  interfere  lest  the  hemorrhage  (which  jjrobably  never  was  of  the  slight- 
est consequence)  should  be  renewed,  until  finally,  after  several  hours,  he 
reaches  the  hospital  with  the  limb  strangulated,  the  main  vessels  con- 
tused, the  principal  nerve-trunk  [laralyzed  and  permanently  injured,  and 
the  wound  infected.  It  is  better  that  one  man  should  perish  quietly 
and  painlessly  on  the  l)attle-field  from  hemorrhage  than  that  several 
men  should  suffer  a  lingering  death  from  infected  wounds  in  the 
hospitals. 

^¥hen,  in  case  of  serious  hemorrhage,  the  surgeon  is  not  prepared  to 
tie  the  vessels  at  Ijoth  ends  in  the  wound,  the  limb  may  lie  elevated  and 
a  bandage  applied  from  the  toes  or  fingers  upward  with  an  aseptic  com- 
press on  each  opening  and  one  over  the  line  of  the  main  artery.  Every 
surgeon  should  have  at  hand  a  good  two-inch  rubber  bandage  for  use  in 
case  of  operation,  and  when  a  tourniquet  becomes  necessary  this  bandage 
may  be  used,  supplemented  by  the  application  of  a  roller  bandage  to  the 
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wliole  limb  and  an  aseptic  coni]ires8  over  the  \\ound.  The  portion  of 
tiie  ruliber  roller  not  unwound  is  tucked  under  the  last  turn  to  make 
pressure  over  the  main  arterial  trunk,  and  urtient  attention  called  to  the 
case  on  the  diagnosis  card,  ^^'hen  serious  internal  hemorrhage  is  going 
on,  a  quantity  of  blood  may  be  saved  by  constricting  one  or  more  of  the 
extremities  with  the  rubber  bandage  ]iending  operative  assistance,  but 
this,  like  all  other  applications  of  the  tourniquet,  can  only  be  properly 
done  by  expert  hands. 

At  the  ambulance  stations  the  surgeons  are  equipped  to  do  formal 
operations  and  dressings.  As  nuich  of  this  work  as  practicable  is  done 
there  to  relieve  pressure  at  the  hosjiitals,  and  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
slighter  injuries  are  permanently  tlressed.  The  wounded  are  received, 
and  after  careful  inspection  some  are  sent  to  the  operating-room,  some 
to  have  their  wounds  dressed,  and  others  are  held  to  await  the  establish- 
ment of  the  hosj)itals.  In  European  armies  the  severely  and  the  slightly 
M-ounded  are  separated  at  this  point  and  sent  to  different  sections  of  the 
field  hospitals.  Hundreds  of  men  with  slight  injuries  may  be  treated 
and  returned  to  their  commands  without  leaving  the  Held,  whereas  if  they 
once  get  away  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  back  again. 

Among  the  most  important  (juestious  likely  to  arise  will  be  what 
course  to  pursue  in  certain  cases  of  comjioun<l  fractures.  Now  that  the 
means  of  avoiding  wound-infection  are  known,  conservative  surgery  will 
be  practised  much  more  tlian  was  possible  heretofore.  Gunshot  fractures 
of  the  long  bones  and  joints  may  be  treated  conservatively  when  the  main 
trunks  of  nerves  and  blood-vessels  have  sustained  no  serious  injury,  when 
the  wound  is  aseptic,  and  when  the  soklier  remains  with  his  friends. 
Even  though  he  slioukl  have  to  wait  a  day  or  more  and  be  moved  about 
before  finding  a  {>lace  of  rest  uhere  treatment  may  begin,  if  his  wounds 
remain  uninfected  recovery  without  amjiutation  or  resection  may  be  ex- 
pected. But  when  the  case  has  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
where  neglect  and  infection  are  certain  to  follow,  the  chances  of  the  suf- 
ferer may  be  more  favoi-able  with  a  good  primary  stump  permanently 
dressed  than  with  a  severe  compound  fracture  which  will  probabW  result 
in  suppuration  and  secondary  amputation  at  the  best. 

LiijKirotomyfor  (junshot  wounds  oftlie  abdominal  viscera,  unlike  many 
other  operations  in  military  surgery,  will  always  be  greatly  restricted  in 
its  aj)plication  and  usefulness  by  the  very  exacting  conditions  necessary  to 
success.  Wounds  of  the  viscera  do  not  admit  of  delay.  There  is  no  way 
to  prevent  sepsis,  as  in  external  wounds.  The  time  that  may  elapse  before 
an  operation  must  be  done  is  limited  to  from  three  to  five  hours,  after 
which  the  chances  of  success  diminish  very  rapidly.  The  operation  must 
be  done  at  the  hospital  in  a  warm,  quiet  room  protected  from  wind  and 
dust,  with  good  light,  competent  assistants,  ])lenti'  of  time,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions.  Ver}- exceptional  qualifi- 
cations are  demanded  of  the  surgeon.  None  but  those  having  skill  and 
especial  training  in  this  line,  and  who  have  had  considerable  experience,  at 
least  on  the  cadaver  and  on  living  animals,  should  dare  undertake  it.  The 
mortality  from  laparotomy  for  gunshot  wiiunds  of  the  intestines  done  by 
inexperienced  o|5erators  will  be  much  greater  than  that  under  the  expect- 
ant ])lan  of  treatment.  Except  in  siege  operations  tlie  hospitals  will 
rarely  be  established  in  time  to  ofi'er  the  l)cncfits  of  this  operation  to  those 
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wounded  in  the  early  part  of  an  engagement.  Very  few  of  tlie  severely 
Mounded  will  be  able  to  reach  the  hospital,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
within  five  hours  after  the  receijjt  of  their  injuries.  Men  with  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  abdomen  suffer  from  shock  and  hemorrhage,  and  often 
liave  to  remain  for  a  time  on  the  field,  and  they  usually  have  to  be  carried 
long  distances  on  litters.  Such  cases  are  Ijrought  to  the  hospital  in  the 
evening  or  during  the  night,  when  the  difficulty  of  operation  is  increased 
by  the  want  of  ])roper  light,  or  more  frequently  not  initil  the  following 
day,  when  it  is  too  late.  An  operator  with  the  requisite  skill  and  experience 
will  rarely  be  availal)le,  and  whei-e  there  are  many  wounded  tiie  services 
of  two  or  three  of  the  best  surgeons  and  an  hour  or  two  of  j)recious  time 
can  seldom  be  given  to  the  doubtful  benefit  of  one  among  a  number  of 
men  urgently  needing  assistance.  Battles  result  in  defeat  just  as  often 
as  in  victory  for  one  side  or  the  other,  and  among  the  wriunded  prisoners 
the  benefit  of  laparotomy  will  hardly  be  realized,  altiiough  some  ante- 
mortem  abdominal  sections  may  lie  made  by  well-meaning  surgeons  with 
more  zeal  than  discretion.  On  the  whole,  the  outlook  for  future  opera- 
tive interference  in  cases  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  viscera  on  the 
battle-field  is  not  very  promising.  But  still,  there  will  be  exceptional 
cases  and  especially  favorable  circumstances  where  this  procedure  may 
become  practicable. 

After  every  great  battle  all  the  more  severely  wounded  ought  to  re- 
main and  be  taken  care  of  as  near  as  possible  to  where  their  wounds 
were  received.  Instead  of  being  moved  from  place  to  place  and  hauled 
about  on  railroad-cars  and  steamboats  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks  to  hos- 
pitals in  the  cities  already  crowded  and  infected  with  diseased  wounds, 
tents  and  temporary  hospital  acconnnodations  should  be  jiromptly  brought 
to  the  wounded,  and  they  should  be  left  at  rest  and  permanent  treatment 
begun  at  once.  They  should  be  turned  over  to  volunteer  aid  societies  in 
order  to  relieve  the  military  surgeons — who  must  go  on  with  the  army — 
and  the  best  surgeons  from  civil  life  shoidd  come  to  attend  them.  The 
twenty-one  thousand  wounded  after  Gettysburg,  and  those  from  other 
great  battles  during  the  "War  of  the  Rebellion,  included  many  serious 
cases  that  certainly  would  have  done  better  if  they  had  been  treated  in 
tents  pitched  on  frames  near  the  field,  M'here  they  could  have  remained 
for  a  time,  instead  of  being  moved  at  once  to  the  general  hospitals. 
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The  osseous  system  is  an  important  j)art  of  the  linman  body,  as  it 
constitutes  the  framework  for  the  origin  and  insertion  of  muscles  and 
fui'nishes  protection  for  all  the  vital  and  important  organs,  while  the  long 
bones  form  a  complicated  system  of  levers  for  locomotion  and  prehen- 
sion. The  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  bones  have  from  time  immemorial 
been  regarded  as  surgical  lesions,  and  their  treatment,  by  common  con- 
sent, has  been  assigned  exclusively  to  the  surgeon. 

Bone  affections  are  prone  to  extend  from  t>ne  part  to  another.  The 
progressive  involvement  of  the  different  tissues  Vjy  the  same  disease  can 
be  readily  explained  by  the  intimate  relationship)  of  the  nutritive  con- 
ditions and  vascular  connections  between  the  different  organic  constituents 
of  bone.  The  periosteum,  bone,  and  myeloid  tissue  receive  a  common 
blood-su])ply,  and  the  venous  lilood  is  returned  through  the  same  chan- 
nels. The  epiphyseal  and  articular  cartilages  receive  their  nourishment, 
at  least  in  part,  from  the  adjacent  Ijone.  The  myeloid  tissue  is  of 
interest  to  the  physiologist  and  the  ])hysician,  as  it  is  now  generally  con- 
ceded that  it  is  one  of  the  blood-producing  organs  and  the  seat  of  serious 
pathological  changes  in  myelogenous  lenktemia.  The  different  anatomic 
constituents  of  bone  manifest  a  special  predilection  for  certain  conditions 
of  malnutrition  and  infective  lesions. 

In  osteomalacia  quantitative  diminution  of  the  earthy  salts  charac- 
terizes the  disease,  while  in  fragilitas  ossium  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Rickets  attacks  in  preference  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  the  epiphyseal 
extremities  of  the  long  bones.  The  virus  of  syjihilis  attacks  more 
frequently  the  periosteum  than  bone.  Acute  su])])uration  begins  almost 
exclusively  primarily  in  the  myeloid  tissue.  Tuberculosis  is  found  most 
frequently  in  the  epiphyseal  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  and  in  the 
short  and  flat  bones,  seldom  as  a  ju'iniary  jieriosteal  affection  except  in 
tuberculosis  of  the  ribs.  The  bone-tissue  proper  is  almost  immune  to 
any  kind  of  infection,  playing  a  passive  role  in  all  acute  and  chronic 
inflammations  of  bone. 

To  the  author  has  been  assigned  the  task  of  discussing  the  affections 
of  bone  resulting  from  malnutrition  and  infection. 

Diseases   of  the  Bones  caused  by   Local  or  General 

Malnutrition. 

The  effects  of  local  malnutrition  are  familiar  to  every  surgeon,  because 
this  condition  apj)ears  almost  constantly  as  one  of  the  results  of  chronic 
joint  affections,  particularly  those  of  a  tubercular  character.    The  atrophy 
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involves  more  or  less  all  of  the  tissues  of  the  affected  limb,  l)ut  is  especially 
well  marked  in  the  contiguous  hones.  The  atrophy,  osteoporosis,  and 
increased  fragility  of  the  l)ones  follow  the  joint  aiiection  in  consequence 
of  a  combination  of  causes,  the  most  important  of  tiiem  being  inactivity 
and  tropho-neurotic  influences. 

Serious  mistakes  have  often  been  made  by  competent  surgeons,  iu 
operating  for  chronic  joint  affections  by  resection  or  amputation,  by  mis- 
taking the  atrojihy  for  an  extension  of  the  disease  from  the  joint  to  the 
bones,  removing,  conse(jueutly,  too  nuich  tissue,  often  substituting  an 
amputation   for  an   intendeil  arthrectomy  or  resection. 

The  effect  of  a  general  malnutrition,  which  makes  itself  manifest  by 
well-marked  pathological  processes  which  affect  nearly  all  of  the  bones 
of  the  skeleton,  is  well  shown  by  rachitis,  osteomalacia,  and  fragilitas 
ossinm,  the  three  diseases  of  bone  caused  by  defective  or  faulty  nutrition 
which  will  now  be  discussed. 

Rachitis. 

Rachitis  (rhachitis,  rickets,  English  disease)  is  a  disease  of  infancy 
and  earlv  childhood.  Occasionally  it  appears  as  a  congenital  affection 
(fatal  rickets).  Uninfluenced  by  treatment,  it  pursues  a  self-limited 
course,  its  duration   varying  from  one  to  three  years. 

Etiology. — Rickets  manitests  a  predilection  for  the  time  of  life  noted 
for  the  activity  of  the  physiological  ])rocesses  in  general,  and  those  of  the 
part  affected  in  jjarticular.  The  disease  is  preceded  and  attended  by 
many  life-threatening  coincident  complications,  such  as  diarrhcea,  bron- 
chitis, catarrhal  pneumonia,  pertussis,  rnl)eola,  etc.,  which,  owing  to  the 
general  deliility  of  the  child,  are  attended  liy  an  alarming  mortality. 

The  principal  foctors  in  the  causation  of  rachitis  are  insufficient  or 
improper  food,  and  diseases  of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  which  impair 
digestion,  absorption,  and  nutrition.  It  is  most  prevalent  in  large  cities, 
badly-ventilated  and  over-crowded  tenement-houses,  and  in  orphan 
asylums.  From  personal  observation  it  seems  that  it  is  much  more 
frequent  in  this  country  than  we  iiave  been  led  to  sujipose.  Very 
recently  four  eases  of  genu  valgum  of  rachitic  origin,  in  children  from 
three  to  six  years  of  age,  were  brought  at  one  time  to  the  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  in  this  city  from  an  orphan  asylum  in  a  neighboring  city. 
This  number  constituted  only  one  of  the  periodical  instalments  from 
the  same  institution.  I  have  reason  to  lielieve  that  in  this  countiy  many 
cases  of  rickets  are  not  recognized,  and  the  little  patients  are  treated  for 
the  complications  and  not  for  the  original  disease.  As  our  cities  become 
larger  and  more  crowded,  and  the  struggle  for  existence  more  severe, 
this  disease  M'ill  become  more  prevalent,  and  the  surgeons  and  gynecol- 
ogists will  be  made  more  familiar  with  its  remote  consequences.  The 
majority  of  cases  of  rachitis  are  l)ottle-fcd  childi-en,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  disease  is  so  common  in  our  orphan  asylums.  Occasion- 
ally the  disease  develops  in  ciiildren  nursing  at  the  breast,  but  in  such 
cases  it  will  usually  be  found,  upon  examination  of  the  milk,  that  wiiile 
the  quantity  may  be  adecpiate  the  quality  is  defective.  Iu  such  in- 
stances a  change  to  artificial  feeding  is  often  followed  by  a  speedy 
improvement  in  the  rachitic  symptoms  and  in  the  general  health  of  the 
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child.  We  are  forced  to  accept  tlie  fact  that  rachitis  is  produced  by  no 
single  cause,  but  that  its  true  etiology  consists  in  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  which  impair  general  nutrition  at  a  time  of 
life  when  the  tissues  make  a  special  demand  on  the  nutritive  resources. 
It  is  stated  that  the  intra-uterine  form  of  racliitis  has  been  produced  by 
admiuistration  of  lactic  acid  throuoli  the  mother  (Heitzmann). 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — If  an  infant  or  young  cliild  subjected 
to  the  influences  which  we  recognize  as  the  most  potent  etiological  factors 
in  the  production  of  rickets  presents  the  general  a])i>earance  of  ill-health, 
and  at  the  same  time  manifests  a  changed  disposition,  if  it  is  peevish 
and  restless,  a  careful  examination  fir  rickets  should  be  promptly  insti- 
tuted. A  more  careful  incjuiry  into  tlie  clinical  history  of  the  case  will 
usually  elicit  the  fact  that  sleep  is  disturbed ;  the  cliild's  forehead  and 
scalp  are  covered  by  a  profuse  pcrsinrution,  especially  during  the  night ; 
the  little  patient  kicks  oiF  the  covering  during  the  night ;  more  or  less 
disturbance  of  digestion  accompanies  these  symptoms.  If  the  dis- 
ease has  existed  for  some  time,  as  is  generally  the  case  wlien  the  physi- 
cian's services  are  souglit,  unmistakable  evidences  of  its  existence  are  pre- 
sented by  the  cliaracteristic  changes  whicli  it  lias  produced  in  certain  parts 
of  the  skeleton.  The  bones  of  the  cranium  arc  soft  and  readily  yield  to 
pressure  from  without  (craniotabes).  The  anterior  part  of  the  skull  is  often 
found  changed  in  aggra\ated  cases,  assuming  somewhat  of  a  quadrangu- 
lar shape.  Tlie  fontanelles  are  large,  and  tlieir  closure  is  often  delayed 
for  a  long  time.  At  the  junction  of  tlie  ribs  with  tlie  cartilages  an 
enlargement,  something  like  the  jjrovisional  callus  in  a  green-stick 
fracture  of  the  clavicle,  is  readily  detected  :  these  enlargements  consti- 
tute the  so-called  "  rachitic  rosary."  The  chest  is  often  found  flattened 
from  side  to  side  with  a  corres]ionding  ]irojcction  of  the  sternum. 

ii  the  child  is  old  enough  to  sit  in  an  upright  position,  posterior 
curvature  of  tlie  spine  is  often  present,  whicli  lias  lieen  repeatedly  mis- 
taken for  tuliercular  spondylitis.  Lateral  curvature  is  also  often  trace- 
able to  yielding  of  the  softened  bodies  of  the  vertebrse.  The  most 
characteristic  changes,  however,  are  found  in  the  long  bones  at  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  e])ipliyseal  cartilages.  Here  the  bone  is  decidedly 
enlarged  and  tender  on  pressure  during  the  active  stage  of  the  disease. 
The  unequal  development  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  gives  rise  to 
an  abnormal  direction  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  femur,  resulting 
either  in  genu  valgum  or  genu  varum,  the  former  being  much  moi'c 
frecpient  than  the  latter. 

The  ligaments  of  joints  are  relaxed,  permitting  an  abnormal  range  of 
motion.  Owing  to  the  general  softening  of  the  bones  the  shafts  of  the 
long  bones  yield  to  muscular  traction  or  the  superimpused  weight  of  the 
body,  and  bendjng  or  even  infraction  U|)on  slight  a])plication  of  force 
takes  place,  resulting  often  in  material  shortening  of  the  limbs  and  per- 
manent deformity.  The  rachitic  pelvis  is  an  object  of  great  interest  to 
every  obstetrician. 

Prog-nosis. — -The  intrinsic  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  recovery  in 
the  course  of  from  one  to  three  years.  Many  children  succumb  to  inter- 
current affections.  The  prognosis  is  favorable  if  the  disease  is  recog- 
nized in  its  incipiency  and  an  early  rational  treatment  is  instituted. 
It  is  astonishing  to  what  extent  the  deformities  caused  by  rachitis  are 
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Fig.  271. 
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Longitudinal  section  of  ossifvin?  marL'in  nf  a  lone  Imno  in  rickets  :  n.  proliferating  cartilage-cells, 
the  area  of  proliferation  verv  greatly  extmdeil  ami  the  arrangement  quite  irregular ;  b,  b,  cal- 
cification of  the  cartilaginous  matrix  at  ililtereut  levels,  but  nut  followed  by  formation  of  me- 
dullary cavities.  The  formation  of  medullary  cavities  (f.  c)  and  of  bone  is  occurring  quite 
irregularly,  the  level  being  higher  at  the  right  (c)  than  at  the  left  (c).  At  d  the  osteoblasts  are 
forming  bone.  In  various  places,  especially  at  rf,  pieces  of  cartilage  are  seen  in  the  midst  of 
bone,  and  an  apparent  transition  of  the  one  into  the  other  is  seen.    X  SO  (Thierfelder). 
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often  corrected  spontaneously  after  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symp- 
toms. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — Sections  of  rachitic  bone  under 
tlio  microscope  sliow  everywliere  errors  and  defects  of  ossitication  (Fig. 
271).  The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  tiie  microscojjic  picture  is  the 
enormous  exaggeration  of  tlie  zone  of  multiplication  of  the  cartilage- 
cells.  Among  them  we  find  no  definite  histological  purpose,  and  no 
regular  arrangement  as  seen  in  normal  l)onc-trro\vth.  The  bone  throuah- 
out,  but  especially  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tlie  (■pi[)hyscal  cartilages, 
is  exceedingly  vascular.  The  osteoblasts  under  the  intlucuce  of  a  rich 
blood-supply  secrete  masses  of  osteoid  substance,  but  depo>;iti(in  of  earthy 
salts  fails  to  take  place,  resulting  in  osteoid  tissue  and  bone-cartilage 
without  lime  salts.  This  imperfect  ossification  accounts  for  the  softness 
and  osteoporotic  nature  of  rachitic  bone.  In  a  similar  manner  are  the 
growth  and  devel(>i)ment  of  the  periosteum  and  periclmndral  tissue  inter- 
fered witii :  we  find  here  also  a  rich  vascular  supply  and  ostctiid  tissue. 
The  new  cancelli  of  bone  tlo  not  present  a  normal  arrangement,  but  are 
disposed  of  in  an  irregular  manner,  without  a  definite  architectural  plan, 
as  is  the  case  in  normal  growth  of  bone.  INIyeloid  spaces  fjrm  in  the 
cartilage,  still  more  increasing  the  osteoporosis  and  diminishing  the 
resistance  of  the  bone.  That  the  earthy  salts  destined  to  complete  the 
ossification  are  not  thus  utilized,  but  are  eliminated  tlu-ough  the  kidneys, 
is  evident  from  their  presence  in  large  quantities  in  the  urine  of  rachitic 
children. 

Upon  the  cessation  of  the  active  symptoms,  either  spontaneously  or 
under  appropriate  treatment,  a  change  is  observed  in  the  tissues  of  the 
bone-growing  centres.  The  osteoid  tissue  is  promptly  converted  into 
bone  tissue  by  the  deposition  of  tiie  inorganic  constituents,  and  bone  is 
now  produced  in  excess.  Osteosclerosis  takes  the  place  of  osteoporosis. 
The  rachitic  bones  are  heavier  than  normal  bones,  their  compact  layer 
being  abnormally  thick  and  dense.  With  the  process  of  ossification 
vascularization  is  diminished,  as  well  as  the  myeloid  tissue,  rendering 
the  bones  heavy  and  exceedingly  dense.  Excessive  ossification  of  the 
bones  of  the  face  and  skull,  known  heretofore  as  Icontiasls  ossea,  is 
occasionallv  observed  as  one  of  the  results  of  rickets.  Sutton  rearards 
leontiasis  ossea  as  a  modification  of  rickets.  He  reports  a  case  in  a 
young  man  aged  twenty-four.  The  pathological  changes  of  the  skull  in 
this  case  are  shown  in  Fig.  272. 

o 

Treatment. — The  general  treatment  of  rachitis  consists  of  the 
employment  of  such  measui'cs  as  are  calculated  to  restore  normal 
nutrition.  A  proper  diet  and  the  enforcement  of  hygienic  instructions 
are  the  most  important  part  of  the  general  treatment.  Pure  sterilized 
milk,  eggs,  oystei:s,  oatmeal  gruel,  cracked  wheat,  raw  or  rare  roast  beef, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  are  the  most  approjiriate  articles 
of  diet.  Plenty  of  sunlight,  fresli  air,  and  salt  baths  will  materially 
hasten  recovery.  A  change  of  climate  will  often  do  more  than  anything 
else  toward  the  imjirovement  of  the  general  health,  and  in  ol)stinate  cases 
should  always  be  recommended.  If  digestion  is  impaired,  this  condition 
must  receive  special  attention.  Contrary  to  expectation,  the  adminis- 
tration of  lime  salts  has  proved  of  little  avail.  The  researches  of 
Kassowitz  have  established  the  therapeutic  value  of  minute  doses  of 
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phos])li()rii.s  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  It  should  be  given  in  an 
emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil.  Arsenic  in  small  doses  has  also  proved  of 
value.  During  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  the  patient  should  not  be 
allowed  to  sit,  stand,  or  wn" 


in  order  to  guard  against  the  occurrence 
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Leontiasis  ossea. 

of  deformities.  If  deformity  is  found  present  during  this  stage,  further 
aggravation  can  be  j)revented  successfully  In'  an  efficient  mechanical  sup- 
poi't.  Plaster-of-Paris  dressing  and  plastic  splints  answer  an  excellent 
purpose  in  such  cases. 

The  treatment  of  confirmed  deformities,  after  the  disease  is  under  con- 
trol and  ossification  has  taken  place,  must  be  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished rules  of  orthopiedic  surgery.  Systematic,  well-regulated  gymnas- 
tic exercise  is  indicated  in  deformities  of  the  chest.  Curvature  of  the 
long  bones,  sufficient  in  degi'ee  to  warrant  surgical  interference,  should 
be  treated  by  osteoclasis.  Supra-condyloid  linear  osteotomy  should  be 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  genu  valgum  beyond  the  reach  of  manual  redresse- 
ment.  I  have  invarial)]y  operated  on  l)oth  limbs  at  the  same  time,  and 
have  never  obser\'ed  any  ill  results  from  tlie  ojicratifin.  The  fractures 
always  united  promptly  by  bony  callus,  without  any  disturbance  in  the 
adjacent  knee-joint  and  without  any  superabundant  amount  of  callus. 
A  small  incision  is  made  through  the  intermuscular  septum  over  the  j)i'o- 
posed  line  of  osteotomy,  down  to  the  bone,  when  the  soft  tissues  are 
retracted,  and  the  section  through  the  bone  made  with  a  Macewen  chisel 
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sufficiently  far  to  complete  the  fracture  by  manual  force.  Some  care  is 
required  in  avoiding  injury  to  the  po|)liteal  vessels.  The  little  wound  is 
closed  by  a  row  of  buried  and  superficial  catgut  sutures,  when  the  limb 
is  brought  into  })roper  position  an<l  immobilized  in  a  circular  plaster-of- 
Paris  dressing  extending  from  the  base  of  the  toes  to  the  groin.  Between 
the  limb  and  the  plaster  splint  a  thick  layer  of  antiseptic  cotton  should 
be  interposed  t(i  guard  against  localized  deculntus  and  harmful  circular 
constrictions.  This  dressing  is  not  removed  for  six  weeks.  At  this  time 
the  process  of  repair  is  nearly  comjilcted,  and  the  union  is  firm  enough 
to  render  further  mechanical  su])port  superfluous.  Genu  varum  is  cor- 
rected by  osteoclasis,  supra-condyloid  linear  osteotomy,  or  a  cuneiform 
osteotomy  of  the  tibia  from  two  to  three  inches  below  the  knee-joiut, 
according  to  the  degree  and  location  of  the  curvature. 

Osteomalacia. 

Osteomalacia  (malacosteon,  mollifies  ossium)  is  a  disease  affecting  the 
adult  skeleton,  and,  as  the  different  names  indicate,  characterized  by 
softening  of  the  i)ones.  It  differs  from  rachitis,  however,  in  that  it  pro- 
duces softening  of  normal  bone,  while  the  latter  prevents  temporarily 
ossification  of  the  soft  fetal  bt>ncs. 

Etiolog-y. — Osteomalacia  is  met  with  most  frequently  in  childbearing 
womeu,  either  during  pregnancy  or  lactation.  Oppenheimer  states  that 
91  per  cent,  of  cases  of  this  disease  are  met  with  in  women,  70  per  cent, 
in  those  pregnant.  It  is  seldom  found  in  the  male  or  the  non-puerperal 
state.  Statistics  show  tiiat  it  is  more  ])revalent  in  some  sections  of  a 
country  than  others.  In  ( Jermany,  for  instance,  nearly  all  cases  occurred 
in  the  western  part.  In  this  country  it  is  exceedingly  rare ;  only  a  few 
well-authenticated  cases  have  been  rejiorted.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
shown  ti)  be  hereditary.     The  essential  cause  is  unknown. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  actual  development  of  the  disease 
— that  is,  the  bending  and  fracture  of  bones — is  preceded  l)y  certain  pre- 
monitory symjjtoms.  Failure  of  the  general  health  and  wandering  pains 
in  the  affected  bones,  usually  attributed  to  rheumatism,  are  among  the 
first  symptoms  to  apj)ear.  The  urine  contains  a  great  abundance  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  which,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Solly,  is  removed  from  the 
bones  and  eliminated  through  the  kidneys.  Another  abnormal  element 
of  the  urine  is  hydrated  deutoxide  of  albumin,  whicli  Dr.  Bruce  Jones 
found  present  in  one  case  in  the  propt)rtion  of  <j().97 :  1000.  In  the 
pregnant  and  nursing  woman  the  disease  begins  in  the  bones  of  the  pel- 
vis ;  in  the  male  and  in  the  non-puerperal  woman,  in  the  spinal  column 
and  bones  of  the  chest.  Bending  or  fracture  of  the  long  bones  occurs 
according  to  the  existing  pathological  condition*.  If  the  softening  is 
limited  to  the  ulterior  of  the  bones,  and  only  a  thin  shell  of  the  com- 
pacta  remains,  fracture  results.  These  fractures  are  produced  by  the 
slightest  application  of  force,  as  lifting  the  patient  out  of  bed  or  shifting 
the  position  in  bed.  The  fractures  in  advanced  cases  are  usually  multi- 
ple. INIr.  Tyrrell  reports  a  case  with  twenty-two  fractures,  and  ]\Ir. 
Arnott  another  with  thirty-one.  If  the  compacta  of  the  long  bones  is 
likewise  softened,  the  liones  bend,  the  limbs  become  shortened  and 
twisted  in  all  possible  shapes.  The  bones  of  the  head  usually  remain 
Vol.  11—15 
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intact — anotlicr  point  of  impoi'tauce  in  the  ditlbrential  iliagnosis  between 
this  disease  and  rachitis. 

Khcumatism  and  nialii!:nant  disease  of  the  bones  are  the  affections 
most  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  osteomalacia.  C'arcin(jma  and  sarcoma 
seldom  involve  more  than  one  bone,  and  in  the  former  the  primary 
tumor  in  another  organ  can  usually  be  discovered.  The  pain  in  osteo- 
malacia is  always  referred  to  the  seat  of  the  bone  lesions,  and  not  to 
joints.  The  exclusion  of  rheumatism  is  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty. 
Multiple  osteomyelitis  is  attended  by  fever,  and  not  infrequently  by 
joint  complications. 

Prognosis. — In  the  puerperal  form  a  spontaneous  cure  has  been 
observed  after  the  expiration  of  the  puer})eral  period  and  cessation  of 
lactation.  In  the  non-puerperal  form  no  such  favorable  change  is  to  be 
expected.  Life  is  often  prolonged  for  many  years,  when  death  finally 
results  from  exhaustion.  The  fractures  evince  little  or  no  tendency  to 
bony  consolidation,  and  spontaneous  correction  of  the  deformities  caused 
by  bending  of  the  bones  never  occurs. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  essential  pathological  pro- 
cess in  osteomalacia  consists  in  decalcification  of  the  affected  bones  (Fig. 
273).     By  an  unknown  chemical  process  the  earthy  salts  are  dissolved, 

Fig.  273. 


A  fragraent  of  bone  from  a  case  of  osteomalacia.  The  central  part  shows  the  usual  appearance 
of  bone,  while  the  marginal  parts  are  transparent,  being  devoid  of  lime  salts,  although  still 
showing  bone-corpuscle.    X  90. 

removed  from  the  parts  by  the  blood-vessels,  and  eliminated  through  the 
kidnevs.  The  solution  of  the  lime  .salts  occurs  primarily  in  the  portions 
of  the  bone  next  the  medullary  spaces  and  Haversian  canals,  so  that  if 
the  bone  is  examined  the  central  parts  of  the  trabecule  are  seen  to  be 
opaque  like  normal  bone,  while  the  peripheral  parts  are  decalcified.  The 
medullary  tissue  also  undergoes  alteration  ;  the  fatty  tissue  is  replaced  l)y 
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round-cells.     This  change  in  the  myeloid  tissue  undoubtedly  accounts  for 
the  absence  of  callus  at  the  seat  of  fracture. 

Treatment. — The  general  treatment  should  aim  at  the  removal  of 
the  primary  cause.  In  pregnant  women  it  would  appear  to  be  justifiable 
to  interrupt  gestation.  Lactation  should  be  arrested  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  first  symptoms.  Whether  the  internal  use  t)f  phosphorus  is  of  any 
value  in  arresting  the  disease  has  not  been  sufficiently  ascertained  by 
clinical  experience.  A  generous  diet  and  hygienic  measures  are  always 
indicated.  In  severe  cases  the  patient  should  always  be  ])laced  upon  a 
water-bed  and  handled  with  great  care.  Fractures  should  be  treated 
upon  general  principles,  and  bending  of  bone  prevented  by  the  use  of 
light,  comfortable  retentive  dressings.  In  three  cases  Fehling  has 
i-emoved  the  ovaries,  and  recommends  such  operation  in  the  non-pregnant 
state,  and  Porro's  operation  when  the  uterus  is  gravid.  Fehling's  ope- 
ration has  found  a  number  of  warm  advocates,  and  has  yielded  encourag- 
ing results.  Whether  castration  in  man  would  exert  the  same  influence 
in  arresting  the  disease  remains  to  be  determined  by  future  experience. 

Fragilitas  Ossium. 

Fragilitas  ossium  (osteopsathyrosis)  is  a  bone  affection  in  M'hich  the 
pathological  conditions  are  the  reverse  of  those  described  as  characteristic 
of  osteomalacia ;  that  is,  the  proportion  of  inorganic  to  the  organic  con- 
stituents is  in  favor  of  the  former,  rendering  the  affected  bones  abnor- 
mally brittle.  The  nutritive  disturbance  manifests  itself  by  an  apparent 
increase  of  the  earthy  salts,  with  elimination  of  the  cellular  elements  and 
diminution  of  vascularization.  The  essential  cause  of  this  disease  is 
unknown,  but  many  clinical  facts  ])oint  to  disturbed  or  imperfect  inner- 
vation. The  gross  appearances  of  the  bones  do  not  indicate  any  well- 
marlccd  ]iathological  changes.  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stanley  "a 
portion  of  the  recently-fractured  fenuu'  exhiliits  a  thinning  of  its  walls 
from  tlie  af)S(irption  of  its  inner  laminfo,  but  without  softening  of  its 
texture ;  it  retains  the  hardness  of  healthy  bone." 

The  fragility  varies  greatly  in  degree.  If  the  disease  is  well  estab- 
lislied  and  far  advanced,  fractures  occur  from  the  most  trivial  causes ; 
multiple  fractures  of  the  long  bones  constitute,  therefore,  the  most  con- 
.spicuous  clinical  feature  of  this  disease.  It  affects  males  and  females  of 
different  ages.  Landerer  reports  tlie  case  of  a  man  twenty-three  years 
of  age  who  had  suffered  eight  fractures,  in  eacli  instance  the  fracture 
being  the  result  of  an  insignificant  injury.  Planchard  mentions  a  girl 
twelve  and  a  half  years  old  who  came  under  his  observation  who  had 
sustained  forty-one  fractures.  Heredity  is  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
etiological  factors.  An  instance  is  mentioned  by -Pauli  in  which,  for  three 
generations,  certain  individuals  of  a  family  have  suffered  from  extraor- 
dinary fragility  of  the  bones. 

Fragilitas  ossium  has  been  observed  as  a  complication  in  some  forms 
of  insanity,  and  as  the  result  of  long  confinement  in  bed  incident  to  other 
chronic  ailments.  The  general  health,  is  usually  not  much  impaired  unless 
tlie  disease  is  associated  with  antecedent  or  intercurrent  afiections. 

The  increased  brittleness  of  bone  is  not  incomjiatible  with  prompt 
and    perfect   repair   of    a    fracture.      In    some    instances   it    has   been 
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observed  that  bony  union  occurred  in  a  shorter  time  than  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  In  other  cases  jreneral  nutrition  is  so  much  im|)aired 
tiiat  calhis-formation  is  impcrlV'ct  or  entirely  wantinir.  Tiie  usual  treat- 
ment for  fractures  should  therefore  always  be  instituted  in  such  cases 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  bony  consolidation  of  the  fracture  with  the 
limb  in  good  position.  Long  confinement  in  bed  should  be  avoided  by 
the  use  of  ])lastic  circuhir  s]3lints,  which  will  enal)le  the  patient  witliin 
a  few  davs  after  the  accident  to  avail  liimself  of  the  benefits  of  out-door 
air  and  exercise.  The  general  health  of  the  patient  should  be  improved 
by  apjiropriate  diet  and  favorable  hygienic  and  sanitary  surroundings. 
Markoe  advises  the  internal  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  cases  of 
defective  callus-production. 


Fig.  274. 


Osteitis  Deformans. 

This  bone  affectiou  was  first  described  by  Sir  James  Paget  in  1877. 
The  clinical  aspects  and  pathological  changes  of  this  form  of  uon-sup- 
purative  inflammation  of  bone  are  well  given  in  this  author's  own 
language  :  "  This  form  of  chronic  osteitis  begins  in  middle  age  or  later, 
is  very  slow  in  progress,  may  continue  for  several  years  without  influ- 
ence on  the  general  health,  and  give  no  other  trouble  than  those  which 
are  due  to  the  changes  of  shape,  size,  and  direction  of  tlie  diseased  bone. 
Even  when  the  skull  is  largely  thickened  and  all  the 
bones  exceedingly  altered  in  structure,  the  mind 
remains  unaffected.  The  disease  affl'cts  most  fre- 
quently the  long  bones  of  the  lower  extremities  and 
the  skull,  and  is  usually  symmetrical.  The  bones  en- 
large and  soften,  and  those  bearing  weight  yield  and 
become  umiatnrally  curved  and  misshapen,  suggest- 
ing the  proposed  name,  osteitis  defoi-mans  (Fig.  274). 
The  spine,  whether  by  yielding  to  the  weight  of  the 
overgrown  skull  or  by  change  in  its  own  structures, 
may  wilt  and  seem  to  shorten,  with  greatly  increased 
dorsal  and  lumbar  curves ;  the  pelvis  may  become 
wide ;  the  necks  of  the  femurs  may  become  nearly 
horizontal.  But  the  limbs,  however  misshapen,  re- 
main strong  and  fit  to  support  the  trunk.  In  its 
earlier  periods,  and  sometimes  through  all  its  course, 
the  disease  is  attended  with  pains  in  the  aifected 
bones — pains  widely  various  in  severity  and  variously 
described  as  rheumatic,  gonty,  or  neuralgit — not  es- 
pecially nocturnal  or  jjcriodical.  It  is  not  attended 
with  fever.  No  characteristic  conditions  of  urine  or 
freces  have  lieen  found  in  it.  It  is  not  associated 
with  anv  constitutional  disease,  unless  it  be  cancer. 

"  The  bones  examined  after  death  show  the  con- 
sequences of  an  inflammation,  aflbctiug  in  the  skull 
the  whole  thickness,  in  the  long  bones  chiefly  the 
com]iact  structure  of  their  Avails,  and  not  only  the 
walls  of  their  shafts,  Ijut  in  a  very  characteristic  manner  those  of  their 
articular  surfaces. 
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"  The  changes  of  structure  produced  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the 
disease  have  not  been  observed,  but  it  may  be  believed  that  they  are 
inflaniir.atory,  for  the  softening  is  associated  with  enlargement,  with 
excessive  production  of  imperfectly  developed  structures,  and  with 
i  ncreased  blood -supply . 

"  AMiether  inflammation,  in  any  degree,  continues  to  the  last,  or 
whether,  after  many  years  of  progress,  any  reparative  changes  ensue, 
after  the  manner  of  a  so-called  consecutive  hardening,  is  uncertain." 

This  lifelike  description  of  the  most  important  clinical  features  and 
gross  pathological  elianges  of  this  disease,  given  by  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
surgical  pathology,  would  indicate  that  tiiis  disease  is  more  closely  allied  to 
the  class  of  bone  diseases  caused  by  nutritive  changes  than  to  inflamma- 
tory processes,  as  they  are  understood  at  the  present  time.  The  absence 
of  high  temperature  and  other  symptoms  of  inflammation  would  cer- 
tainly tend  to  confirm  such  an  origin.  That  the  disease  may  remain  lim- 
ited to  one  or  two  bones  has  been  shown  by  a  luunber  of  clinical  obser- 
vations. Bowlliy  calls  attention  to  a  case  lasting  ten  years,  in  which, 
contrary  to  the  rule,  but  a  single  bone — tlie  femur — was  aifected.  The 
patient  was  a  sufferer  from  gout,  and  there  was  associated  osteoarthritis 
of  the  hip-  and  knee-joints.  Humphrey  describes  a  case  in  which  the 
bones  of  the  upper  limbs  were  affected,  while  the  bones  of  the  lower 
extremities  showed  very  little  trace  of  the  disease.  The  disease,  like 
(itlier  l)one  affections  caused  by  faulty  luitritidu,  is  sometimes  hereditary. 

Maguire  mentions  the  fact  that  one  of  Paget's  original  five  eases  lived 
to  be  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and  that  two  sisters  of  this  patient  began 
to  show  signs  of  the  same  disease.  Hutchinson,  in  speaking  of  this 
form  of  bone  disease,  says  that  it  is  a  disease  chiefly  of  senile  periods  of 
life  ;  tliat  it  may  occur  in  either  sex,  but  is  more  frequent  in  men;  that 
it  often  happens  to  those  who  have  a  gout}'  family  history  ;  that  it  is 
probably  more  eonuuon  in  England  than  elsewiiere ;  that  it  consists  of 
a  process  of  osteitis  and  periostitis,  attended  by  the.  abundant  formation 
of  ill-developed  new  bone  and  the  breaking  to  some  extent  of  the  old  ; 
that  it  is  often  in  the  early  stages  restricted  to  one  bone  ;  that  it  tends  in 
all  cases  to  become  generalized,  involving  all  the  bones  of  the  body  ;  that 
it  has  no  connection  with  syphilis,  although  it  may  be  simulated  by  it ; 
that  it  pursues  a  chronic  course. 

Tlie  treatment  of  Paget's  disease  of  the  bones  in  the  absence  of  any 
known  special  cause  must  be  directed  mainly  toward  the  improvement 
of  the  general  health  of  the  patient.  As  osteitis  deformans  resembles  in 
many  respects  rickets,  it  is  possible  that  the  internal  administration  of 
small  doses  of  phosphorus  or  arsenic  may  prove  of  value  in  its  treatment. 

Exostosis. 

Another  affection  of  bone  caused  by  local  errors  of  nutrition  is 
exostosis.  By  this  term  is  meant  a  localized  hypertrophy  of  bone  to 
distinguish  it  from  osteoma  or  bone  tumor.  Osteomata,  or  true  bone 
tumors,  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  connection  witli  the  bones  of 
the  cranium  and  face,  while  exostosis  affects  in  preference  the  epiphyseal 
extremities  of  the  long  bones.  In  these  localities  the  exostosis  appears 
in  the  form  of  swellings  which  spring  from  the  epiphyseal  line,  and  are 
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composed  of  cancclliitiHl  tissue  covered  by  a  very  tliin  layer  of  compact 
tissue.  Virchow  applied  to  tliis  affection  the  term  "  encliondrosis  ossi- 
ficans." Favorite  localities  are  the  inner  surface  just  above  the  condyle 
of  the  femur,  the  head  of  the  til)ia,  or  ])halanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 
Mucous  bursa?  sometimes  form  on  tlie  surface  of  the  swelling,  which  has 
given  rise  to  still  anotlu'r  name  by  which  such  swellings  are  known — 
viz.  exostosis  bursata.  According  to  llindfleisch,  such  burs£e  are  pro- 
longations from  the  articular  synovial  membrane.  While  in  some  in- 
stances such  a  direct  communication  exists  between  bursse  and  adjacent 
joints,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  bursa  develops  as  a  new  structui-e  on 
the  surface  of  the  swelling,  in  which  event  no  direct  communication  exists 
between  it  and  the  adjacent  joint.  Frequently  the  surface  t)f  such  swell- 
ings is  covei'ed  by  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage.  The  surface  is  often  very 
irregular,  showing  the  effect  of  pressure  upon  their  growth  (Fig.  275). 

Fig.  275. 


Exostosis  of  head  of  tibia. 


This  affection  is  often  multiple.  Clark  reports  a  case  in  which  all 
bones  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  were 
affected.  Pick  describes  a  case  with  194  exostoses;  Leidy,  with  12(3; 
Lagroux,  with  50  ;  Charboux,  with  40  ;  and  in  Campbell's  case  they  are 
said  to  have  been  innumerable.  I  have  observed  a  case  in  which  both 
upper  ends  of  the  femcn-a  were  affected  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere 
materially  with  the  free  motion  of  the  hip-joints. 

Many  authors  regard  this  form  of  exostosis  as  a  circumscribed,  mod- 
ified forin  of  rickets  in  the  adult.  It  appears  to  be  hereditary  to  a  certain 
extent.  Charboux  calls  attention  to  a  case  of  transmission  of  this  affec- 
tion fi'om  f;ither  to  son  and  from  the  son  to  four  grandchildren.  Maclean 
describes  six  cases  of  multiple  cancellous  exostoses  occurring  in  the  same 
family.  Heredity  was  manifestly  present,  but  there  was  nothing  to  sup- 
port the  idea  that  the  disease  was  of  syphilitic  or  rheumatic  origin  or 
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that  it  was  due  to  the  effects  of  interniurriai^e.  Tliore  were  some  evidences 
of  rickets.  Bessel-Hagen  claims  that  multiple  exostoses  cause  disturb- 
ances in  the  growth  of  bone.  Rubinstein,  however,  is  not  inclined  to 
accept  the  view  that  a  direct  relation  exists  between  the  size  of  the  exos- 
tosis and  the  decrease  in  the  growth  of  bones.  Scliiiller  believes  that  the 
condition  is  not  one  of  primary  retardation  of  growtli,  but  one  of  primary 
overgrowth,  in  which  all  growth  ceases  sooner  tiian  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Orlow  maintains  that  exostosis  bursata  springs  from  the 
epiphyseal  cartilage,  the  bursa  being  of  secondary  origin.  Lagroux  agrees 
with  Vix  that  these  exostoses  may  be  the  result  of  exaggerated  bone- 
production  incident  to  a  recovery  from  rickets.  Exostosis  often  results 
in  impairment  of  function  by  the  swelling  interfering  with  free  motion 
of  adjacent  joints  or  the  action  of  important  muscles ;  in  other  more  rare 
instances  the  pressure  upon  important  vessels  may  result  in  grangrene. 
Innes  reports  a  case  in  which  exostosis  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  (Fig.  5) 
caused  gangrene  of  the  foot  and  leg  by  pressing  on  the  arteries.  Brann 
saw  apparent  complete  ankylosis  of  the  hip  caused  by  an  exostosis  nine 
inches  in  length  extending  downward  from  the  anterior  superior  spine 
of  the  ilium. 

Treatment. — As  exostosis  of  the  cancellous  variety  is  preceded  by  a 
cartilaginous  and  osteoid  stage,  it  would  appear  that  any  therapeutic  agent 
which  would  favor  ossification  would  exert  a  tendency  to  the  limitation 
of  the  growth.  This  disease  in  its  active  stage  almost  exclusively  affects 
young  adults  before  ossification  has  been  completed.  For  these  reasons 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  antirachitic  remedies,  notal)ly  phosphorus 
and  arsenic,  would  prove  useful  in  limiting  the  growth  of  the  swelling 
by  causing  an  early  transition  of  immature  into  mature  tissue. 

Operative  removal  is  only  indicated  when  the  growths  interfere 
with  joint-function  or  produce  harmful  jtressure.  In  either  of  these 
events  complete  removal  must  be  eifecteil  by  ()i)erative  measures.  From 
the  fact  that  these  swellings  are  in  very  close  proximity  to  joints,  and 
occasionally  at  least  are  in  communication  with  them  through  an  overlying 
bursa,  aseptic  precautions  must  he  followed  out  in  performing  the  opera- 
tion, as  otherwise  a  serious  and  often  life-threatening  suppurative  arthritis 
might  follow.  After  free  exposure  of  the  base  of  the  swelling  it  is  sev- 
ered from  the  shaft  of  the  bone  by  a  chisel.  After  careful  hfemostasis 
the  wound  is  closed  by  suturing  throughout.  Inunobilization  and  abso- 
lute rest  of  the  limb  must  be  secured  luitil  the  wound  is  healed. 

Infective  Diseases  of  the  Periosteum  and  Bone. 

The  list  of  infective  diseases  of  the  periosteum  and  bone  is  con- 
stantly growing  longer.  Some  of  the  affections- which  I  have  included 
among  the  diseases  resulting  from  abnormal  or  defective  nutrition  will 
undoubtedly  soon  have  to  be  included  under  this  heading,  as  their  micro- 
bic  origin  will  be  demonstrated  by  future  observation  and  research.  The 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  bone  and  its  envelope  are  characterized  by 
certain  ])athological  processes  which  distinguish  them  from  the  diseases 
caused  by  malnutrition  and  regenerative  processes.  In  all  inflammatory 
diseases  more  or  less  of  the  new  material  is  destroyed  and  lost,  while  in  all 
reparative  processes  the  new  cellular  elements  are  utilized  in  the  formation 
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of  new  tissue.  In  all  infective  lesions  of  the  bone  and  its  fibrous  invest- 
ment, unless  eauseil  by  an  inieetion  through  an  ojjen  wound  eonnnunicating 
with  tiie  periosteiun  or  bone,  tlie  niierol)es  reach  the  seat  ol'  the  disease 
through  the  circulation,  localize  in  the  part  predisposetl,  and  produce  there 
their  pathogenic  action.  The  microbes — or,  rather,  their  toxic  jiroducts — 
destroy  more  or  less  of  the  exudate  which  then  constitutes  the  specific 
pathological  ]>roduct,  and  tiie  macroscopical  appearance  of  whic-h  often 
furnishes  an  indication  of  the  cliaracter  of  tiie  microbial  invasion.  The 
microbes  which  are  known  to  Ije  the  direct  cause  of  infectix'e  tliseases  of 
the  bone  and  its  envelo])e,  the  periosteum,  are — 1 ,  pus-microbes ;  2,  bacillus 
of  tuberculosis  ;  3,  unknown  microbe  of  syphilis  ;  4,  actinomyces.  The 
pyogenic  microbes  produce  suppurative  lesions,  while  the  remaining  mi- 
crobes, when  present  in  a  pathogenic  quantity,  possess  the  intrinsic  power 
of  converting  mature  into  granulation  tissue.  The  pathological  jn'oduct 
of  the  latter,  being  com]iosed  primarily  largely  of  gramdation  tissue,  was 
termed  by  Virchow,  years  ago,  "  granuloma."  The  pus-microbes  jiroduee 
an  acute  suppurative  intlanunation,  while  the  aifections  caused  by  the 
remaining  microbes  are  clinically  characterized  by  their  chronicity. 

Periostitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  periosteum  should  be  classified  according  to  its 
microbic  cause  into — 1,  suppurative;  2,  tubercular;  3,  syphilitic;  4, 
actinomycotic. 

Suppurative  Periostitis. — Primary  suppurative  periostitis  is  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  disease.  It  usually  occurs  as  a  secondary  affection  in  the 
course  of  osteomyelitis.  Traumatic  periostitis,  without  invasion  of  pus- 
microbes,  does  not  occur.  The  regenerative  processes  in  the  ])eriosteum 
following  an  injury  are  constantly  being  mistaken  for  inflanunation,  and 
are  treated  upon  this  wrong  supposition.  Without  microljes  there  can 
be  no  periostitis.  A  great  deal  of  harm  has  followed  the  practice  of 
surgeons  who  persist  in  regarding  suppurative  periostitis  as  a  conunon 
primary  disease.  The  treatment  adopted  upon  this  ground  is  nt)t  adapted 
for  the  primary  osteomyelitis  which  precedes  it.  Extensive  necrosis, 
serious  joint-complications,  pyemia,  and  death  ai-e  some  of  the  conse- 
quences which  follow  such  a  wrong  diagnosis  and  the  treatment  adopted 
to  meet  the  indications  of  a  secondary  disease  in  place  of  the  original 
alfection — the  osteomyelitis. 

In  the  exceptional  eases  in  which  suppurative  inflanunation  of  the 
periosteum  occurs  as  a  primary  affection  the  periosteum  liccomes  exceed- 
ingly vascular ;  pus  accumulates  between  it  and  the  underlying  bone. 
The  com]3act  layer  of  the  denuded  bone  is  implicated  in  the  infection, 
and  superficial  necrosis  is  a  frequent  result.  Swelling  appears  almost 
in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  while  in  secondary  periostitis  it  is 
a  later  manifestation.  Pain  and  tenderness  correspond  in  extent  to  the 
area  of  infection.  Both  the  local  and  general  symptoms  are  less  intense 
than  in  cases  of  osteomyelitis.  Early  and  free  incisions  under  strict 
antiseptic  precautions  will  not  only  promptly  remove  pain,  but  will  also 
limit  the  extension  of  the  disease  along  the  periostemn  and  adjacent 
structures. 

Periostitis  Albuminosa. — Oilier  describes  a  form  of  acute  periostitis 
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which  from  tlie  character  of  the  intlaminatorv  product  he  wislied  to 
distinguish  from  tiie  ordinary  suppurative  form,  and  gave  it  the  name 
periostitis  albwiiinosa.  Instead  of  pus,  the  inflammatory  material  was 
of  a  serous,  viscid,  or  albuminous  appearance.  Modern  writers,  how- 
ever, by  more  extended  clinical  observations  and  careful  bacteriolog- 
ical investigations,  are  inclined  to  disregard  the  pathological  distinc- 
tion established  by  Oilier.  Schlange  reported  four  cases  of  albuminous 
periostitis  in  addition  to  eleven  previously  observed  by  diiferent  authors. 
All  of  the  patients  were  young,  between  iifteen  and  twenty  years  old. 
There  was  no  pus,  but  a  serous  synovia-like  fluid  with  evidences  of 
inflammation  in  and  around  the  bone.  He  regards  the  disease  as  a 
form  of  acute  su[)purative  osteomyelitis,  of  less  intensity  than  ordi- 
narily seen.  Roser  regards  it  as  a  mistake  to  create,  with  Oilier,  a 
new  variety  of  periostitis  on  account  of  tiie  presence  of  a  known  exu- 
dation, inasmuch  as  he  lias  found  such  exudation  in  connection  with 
osteomyelitis  and  tubercular  jieriostitis,  and  thinks  that  the  presence 
in  certain  cases  of  serum  or  lUoody  scrum  containing  fat-globules  is 
not  sufficient  to  place  on  a  permanent  basis  the  doctrine  of  a  special 
j)atiiological  or  etiological  form  of  periostitis,  as  is  claimed  by  Oilier 
for  the  albuminous  variety. 

Jaksch  describes  a  case  of  periostitis  albuminosa,  which  the  clinical 
course,  as  well  as  the  bacteriological  investigation,  proved  to  be  a  modified 
form  of  acute  osteomyelitis.  Sehranck  collected  32  cases  of  so-called 
periostitis  all)uminosa.  In  the  albuminous  exudate  were  found,  on 
microscopic  examination,  flocculi  of  fibrin,  and  in  its  meshes  white  and 
red  blood-corpuscles,  globules  of  fat,  nucleated  cells,  and  detritus ;  also 
masses  of  granulation  tissue  composed  of  round-cells  in  varying  stages 
of  fatty  degeneration.  Both  layers  of  periosteum  M'ere  thickened  and 
edematous.  In  botli  of  Sclirank's  cases  pus-cor}Hiscles  were  present, 
but  in  small  quantity.  In  tliis  variety  the  symptoms  are  less  acute  and 
intense  tiian  in  tiie  ordinary  form  of  secondary  suppurative  periostitis  fol- 
lowing acute  osteomyelitis.  In  one  of  his  cases  he  had  reason  to  believe 
tiiat  the  periostitis  was  primaiy.  The  temperature  is  rarely  very  high, 
and  the  general  disturbance  is  comparatively  mild.  It  has  been  observed 
most  frequently  in  the  diaphyses  of  the  long  bones,  and  in  preference  in  the 
bones  of  tlie  lower  extremities  near  the  epi]>hyseal  cartilages.  As  com- 
pared with  ordinary  suppurative  periostitis,  the  swelling  is  at  first  diffuse  ; 
later,  more  circumscribed.  The  skin  is  at  first  unchanged  ;  later  it  pre- 
sents a  reddish  or  bluish  discoloration.  The  disease  terminates  in  a  few 
weeks  or  it  may  be  prolonged  for  several  years.  If  necrosis  of  the  bone 
occurs,  tiie  scfinestruui  is  of  a  greenish  color,  and  the  cavity  in  which  it 
lies  is  lined  with  gold-yellow  granulations.  All  the  conditions  resemble 
in  every  respect  ordinary  suppuratixe  ])eriostitis,  crily  ])us  is  absent.  In 
one  case  Albert  examined  the  exudate  chemically  and  found  mucin.  Garre, 
Schlange,  and  Legiehu  found  in  the  exudation  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes 
aureus  and  made  cultivations.  Sehranck  cultivated  pus-microbes  from  the 
exudate  of  both  of  his  cases.  Vollert  believes  tliat  in  these  cases  suppu- 
ration is  present  at  first,  but  that  tlie  exudate  later  undergoes  a  change, 
caused  by  degeneration  of  its  histological  elements.  Schlange  regards  the 
disease  as  a  modified  form  of  osteomyi'litis.  He  believes  the  difierence 
between  the  exudates  is  not  one  in  kind,  but  one  of  degree.     Rosenbach 
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produced  such  a  form  of  osteomyelitis  artificially  in  a  ral)l)it.  A  diminislicd 
virulence  of  the  pus-microbes  furnishes  tiie  most  plausiijle  explanation. 
Suppurative  osteomyelitis  shows  great  differences  in  reference  to  the 
virulence  of  the  infection.  I  have  seen  numerous  cases  of  osteomyelitis 
in  which  later  infection  of  additional  bones  in  the  same  individual  did 
not  give  rise  to  supjturatidu,  the  exudate  being  of  a  serous  or  albuminous 
character,  while  in  other  instances  the  final  infection  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  new  bone  without  loss  of  tissue,  a  plastic  taking  the  place  of 
a  destructive  osteomyelitis. 

I  have  observed  sevei'al  cases  of  osteomyelitis  in  which  the  secondary 
periostitis  answered  to  Ollier's  description  of  periostitis  albuniinosa.  All 
of  the  patients  were  young  persons,  and  in  most  of  them  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  femur  was  the  seat  of  disease.  I  fully  concur  with  those 
authors  who  regard  all)nminous  periostitis  as  a  secondary  periostitis  fol- 
lowing iu  the  course  of  a  modified  mild  form  of  osteomyelitis. 

Tubercular  Periostitis. — Periosteal  tuberculosis  of  the  long  bones  is  a 
comparatively  rare  affection,  being  far  less  frecpient  than  the  syphilitic 
variety.  As  a  primary  disease  it  involves  most  frequently  the  vertebrae, 
ribs,  cranium,  and  bones  of  the  face.  In  the  hist  locality  it  attacks  the 
orbital  border  of  the  malar  bone  most  frequently.  As  a  secondary  affec- 
tion in  tuberculosis  of  the  long  bone  it  develops  most  frequently  in  con- 
nection with  the  diffuse  infiltrating  form  of  osteotuberculosis.  In  tuber- 
culosis of  the  ribs  the  disease  starts  most  frequently  in  the  periosteum, 
and  the  bone  is  gradually  destr(iyed  from  without  inward.  The  compact 
layer  of  the  ribs  at  points  corresjionding  to  the  disease  in  the  periosteum 
shows,  at  first,  luinute  circumscribed  defects,  which  gradually  enlarge, 
imjjarting  to  the  bone  a  honeycomb  appearance.  The  disease  often 
destroys  the  continuity  of  the  bone,  giving  rise  to  a  ]iathologieal  fracture. 
It  not  only  spreads  in  the  direction  of  the  bone,  but  also,  by  continuity, 
along  the  periosteum,  terminating  frequently  oidy  with  the  destruction 
of  the  entire  periosteal  envelope.  The  periosteum  being  the  primary 
starting-point  of  the  disease,  extension  of  the  process  to  the  tissues  out- 
side of  the  periosteum  is  an  earl}'  occurrence.  In  this  locality  the  disease 
is  usually  a  painless  affection.  The  patient  often  neglects  to  seek  medical 
advice  until  he  is  alarmed  by  the  ajipcarance  of  a  swelling,  which  upon 
examination  is  found  to  be  a  tu])ercular  abscess  in  connection  with  a 
tuliercnlar  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  of  one  or  more  ril)s.  In  the 
adult,  tubercular  spondylitis  is  most  commonly  the  result  of  extension 
of  the  disease  from  the  periosteum.  A  number  of  vertebrse  are  attacked 
simultaneously  or  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  formation  of  a  tubercular 
abscess  sooner  or  later  must  be  expected.  Curvature  of  the  spine  is 
frecpiently  absent,  and  when  present  it  is  not  as  angular  as  ■when  the 
disease  attacks  primarily  the  body  of  one  or  more  of  the  bones. 

Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  jieriostenm  of  the  cranial  liones  often 
leads  to  extensive  necrosis  of  the  external  table  of  the  skull,  while  in 
primary  tuberculosis  of  the  cranial  bones  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
bones  is  involved  from  the  beginning.  As  a  secondary  disease  in  tuber- 
culosis of  the  long  bones  it  is  rare,  except  in  the  diffuse  variety.  When 
the  dry,  granulating  focus  reaches  the  periosteum,  a  small,  soft,  elastic, 
limited  granulation  swelling  forms,  first  under,  later  outside  of,  it.  It 
is  characterized  by  slow  growth,  comjjaratively  little  pain,  slight  tender- 
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ness,  and  a  tendency  to  remain  stationary  for  a  long  time.  If,  however, 
the  central  focus  has  become  cheesy,  and  the  liqiietied,  cheesy  material 
comes  in  contact  with  the  periosteum  and  paraperiosteal  tissues,  a  tuber- 
cular abscess  forms  in  a  short  time.  As  soon  as  the  periosteum  has  lieen 
perforated  the  cheesy  material  infects  the  connective  tissue,  which  then 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  tubercular  abscess.  The 
periosteum  ruptures  spontaneously  ;  tlie  skin  overlying  it  becomes  tuber- 
cular, and  presents  subsequently,  at  the  point  of  perforation,  the  appear- 
ance of  lupus.  The  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  occasionally  the  seat  of 
diffuse  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  periosteum,  which  is  usually  followed 
bv  the  formation  of  large  tubercular  abscesses,  which  when  incised  or 
after  spontaneous  rupture  are  followed  by  mixed  infection,  jwofuse  sup- 
puration, hectic  fever,  and  often  deatii. 

In  the  diflerential  diagnosis  Ix'tween  tubercular  and  syphilitic  peri- 
ostitis the  character  of  ithe  swelling  is  of  great  importance.  In  the 
former  central  softening  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  takes  place 
earlier  than  in  the  latter ;  at  the  same  time  pain  and  tenderness  are  not 
as  well  marked  as  in  syphilitic  gumma  of  the  periosteum. 

Treatment. — The  general  treatment  in  tubercular  periostitis  is  tlie 
same  as  in  cases  in  whicli  the  same  dist'ase  is  located  in  other  organs — 
viz.  the  improvement  of  the  general  health  by  a  liberal  and  nutritions 
diet,  appropriate  hygienic  measures,  change  of  climate,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  remedies  which  are  known  to  possess  antitubercular  properties, 
notably  guaiaeol  and  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron.  If  the  periostitis  has  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  subcutaneous  abscess,  the  same  should  be  evacuated 
by  tapping,  tlie  deljris  in  its  interior  washed  out  by  irrigation  with  a 
.saturated  solution  of  boric  acid,  after  which,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient,  from  two  to  eight  drachms  of  10  per  cent,  iodoform  iu  glycerin 
are  injected.  This  little  operation  should  be  made  under  strict  aseptic 
precautions,  and  repeated  every  week  or  two.  If  the  tubercular 
abscess  has  lieen  opened  intentionally  or  accidentally,  and  a  tistnlous 
opening  lias  formed,  the  employment  of  iodoform  injections  will  no 
longer  prove  of  value.  In  such  cases  the  diseased  pai't  should  be 
exposed  by  an  incision  if  accessible  to  treatment,  and  all  diseased  tissue 
removed  by  the  use  of  a  sharp  Volkmann's  spoon.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  disease  invariably  has  attacked  the  underlying  bone  more 
or  less  ;  hence  a  thin  layer  of  the  osteoporotic  bone  should  be  removed 
with  the  sharp  spoon  at  the  same  time.  After  rendering  the  cavity 
thoroughly  aseptic,  it  should  be  dried  and  covered  with  a  thin  film  of 
finely-powdered  iodoform  or  painted  over  with  a  10  per  cent,  emulsion 
of  iodoform  in  glycerin.  Packing  for  a  few  days  with  iodoform  gauze  is 
preferable  to  immediate  suturing  of  the  wound.  The  secondary  sutures 
can  be  introduced  at  the  time  of  operation  and  tieil  upon  removal  of  the 
iodoform-gauze "tampon.  In  secondary  tubercular  periostitis  the  jirimarv 
bone  affection  should  of  course  receive  prompt  and  eftieient  treatment. 

Syphilitic  Periostitis. — Syphilitic  ]ieriostitis  appears  as  one  of  the 
remote  manifestations  of  syphilitic  infection.  It  belongs  to  the  tertiary 
stage  of  sy])liilis.  It  is  often  met  witli  in  children  as  an  hereditary  affec- 
tion. It  attacks  most  frequently  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  tlie  shafts 
of  the  long  bones.  A  favorite  locality  is  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  tibiae. 
The  pain  and  tenderness  are  more  marked  than  iu  tubercular  periostitis. 
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Nocturnal  exacerbation  of  pain  is  one  of  the  eliaraeteristic  clinical  fea- 
tures of  this  disease.  From  a  jKithoiouieal  point  of  view  two  forms  of 
syphilitic  periostitis  can  be  (listint;uishe(l :  1,  ossifying;  2,  gunniia.  In 
the  ossifying  variety  the  granulation  tissue  is  transformed  first  into  osteoid 
material,  and  later  into  bone.  The  affected  bone  becomes  heavier,  the 
compact  layer  thiclvcned,  and  the  new  bone  becomes  sclerosed.  The 
gummatous  variety  api)ears  in  the  form  of  swellings  of  varying  density 
attaclied  to  the  bone.  In  some  instances  the  granulations  are  so  soft 
and  pulpy  that  tlnctuation  can  be  distinctly  felt  on  j)aijiation,  and  such 
swelling's  have  often  been  incised  under  the  belief  tliat  tiiev  M'ere  abscesses. 
If  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes  takes  place,  the  granulations 
break  down,  an  abscess  forms,  and  more  or  less  destruction  of  the  under- 
lying bone  is  sure  to  take  place. 

A  careful  differential  diagnosis  between  tubercular  and  syphilitic 
periostitis  is  essential  before  adopting  a  special  form  of  treatment.  If 
any  doubt  remains  in  the  mind  of  the  surgeon,  the  patient  should  be 
given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  by  jilacing  him  upon  active  antisy2:)liilitic 
treatment. 

Treatment. — If  the  disease  is  recognized  in  time  and  subjected  to 
appropriate  treatment,  the  relief  is  ])rompt  and  its  further  extension  is 
arrested.  The  most  useful  therapeutic  agent  in  the  treatment  of 
syphilitic  periostitis  is  the  potassic  iodide,  administered,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  sixty  grains  four  times  a  day. 
It  has  been  my  custom  to  administer  a  dose  an  hour  before  each  meal, 
and  the  last  at  bedtime.  The  drug  should  be  well  diluted  in  distilled 
water.  In  obstinate  cases  it  may  be  combined  ^\•it]l  small  doses  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  In  very  urgent  and  inveterate  cases  mercurial  in- 
unctions should  be  carried  to  the  point  of  slight  salivation,  and  followed 
by  the  j^otassic  iodide.  Operative  treatment  should  only  be  resorted  to 
in  cases  in  which  the  gummatous  form  is  complicated  by  suppurative  in- 
fection, and  after  the  general  treatment  has  l)een  thorouglily  carried  out. 
It  is  astonishing  how  speedily  large  ulcers  following  sypliilitic  periostitis 
granulate  and  heal  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  fully  under  the  influence  of 
constitutional  treatment. 

Actinoiin/cotie  Perio.^titis. — This  variety  of  periostitis  is  observed  most 
frequently,  if  not  exclusively,  in  connection  with  the  jaws  as  an  extension 
of  the  actinomycotic  process  from  a  diseased  alveolus.  The  inflammatory 
product  consists  almost  exclusively  of  granulation  tissue,  in  which  the 
minute  yellowish-gray  granules,  the  actinomyces,  are  iml)edded.  Like 
other  chronic  granulating  processes,  it  is  a  comparatively  painless  affec- 
tion. The  granulation  tissue  is  subject  to  secondary  infection  with 
pvogenic  microbes,  which  when  it  occurs  results  in  the  formation  of  a 
complicating  abscess.  The  internal  administration  of  potassic  iodide  has 
gained  some  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  but  the  main 
reliance  must  be  jilaced  on  a  thorough  removal  of  the  infected  tissues 
with  the  knife,  sharp  spoon,  and  actual  cautery. 

Diffuse  Acute  Suppurative  Osteomyelitis. 

Osteomyelitis,  medullitis,  endosteitis,  osteitis,  and  pseudo-rheumatism 
(Roser)  are  terms  used  to  designate  inflannnation  of  bone.     Acute  sup- 
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purative  osteomyelitis  is  an  expression  indicatiniz;  an  acute  inflammation 
of  the  marrow  of  bone  terminating  in  snp])uration.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
frequent  aifection  in  children  and  young  adults.  As  a  primary  disease  it 
is  seldom  met  with  after  the  skeleton  has  become  fully  developed.  The 
traumatic  variety  was  familiar  to  surgeons  before  antiseptic  surgery  was 
])ractised.  It  resulted  from  direct  exposure  of  the  medulla  to  infective 
micro!  les  through  an  open  wound,  as  in  compound  fractures,  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  bones,  resection,  and  amputation.  The  so-called  spon- 
tiineous  variety,  which  will  be  the  principal  olyect  in  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  here,  occurs  from  the  same  cause,  without  direct  exposure  of 
the  medulla  to  infective  micro-organisms  from  without. 

The  traumatic  variety  has  been  recognized  for  a  long  time  by  sur- 
geons as  a  distinct  and  most  serious  wound-complication,  but  the  spon- 
taneous form,  occurring  without  an  open  communicating  wound,  was  not 
understood  until  quite  recently.  \A^e  find  no  mention  of  this  acute  affec- 
tion of  bone  until  1705,  when  J.  L.  Petit  gave  a  description  of  an  acute 
disease  of  the  long  bones  which  corresponds  with  what  we  now  under- 
stand bv  osteomvelitis.  Similar  allusions  have  been  made  to  it  by  Gooch, 
Pott,  Cheselden,  Hey,  and  Abernethy,  some  of  their  descriptions  being 
sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  us  to  recognize  the  character  of  the  lesion. 

Cruveilhier  alludes  to  the  remote  consequences  of  this  affection  when 
he  says  :  "  The  phlebitis  of  the  bones  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  visceral  abscesses  following  wounds  or  surgical  operations  in  which 
the  bones  are  involved."  Nelaton  suggested  for  this  disease  the  term 
"osteomyelitis"  in  1834.  In  1.S49,  Stanley  gave  an  accurate  account 
of  the  spontaneous  variety  under  the  title  "  Suppuration  in  Bone."  In 
1855,  Chassaignac  applied  the  term  "osteomyelitis"  for  the  first  time 
to  the  spontaneous  variety.  Among  the  surgeons  who  studied  the  trau- 
matic variety  may  be  mentioned  Vallette,  Roux,  Larrey,  Pii'ogoff, 
Lidell,  Allen,  and  Otis.  Roser,  in  1805,  on  account  of  the  multiplicity 
of  the  bone  affection  and  the  frequency  with  which  the  joints  are  in- 
volved, called  the  disease  "  pseudo-i-heumatism." 

The  infectious  origin  of  traumatic  osteomyelitis  has  been  recognized 
for  a  long  time,  but  the  spontaneous  form  was  believed  to  be  purely 
inflammatory  until  Luecke  first  called  attention  to  its  infectious  charac- 
ter. Demnie,  \^olkmann,  Schede,  and  Hueter  have  added  valuable  con- 
tril)utions  to  the  modern  literature  of  non-traumatic  acute  suppurative 
osteomyelitis.  Pasteur  spoke  of  "  furuncle  of  bone,"  because  he  found 
in  osteomyelitic  pus  a  microbe  which  he  claimed  was  identical  with  the 
microbe  found  in  furuncles.  The  bacteriological  researches  of  Kocher, 
Rosenbach,  Passet,  Krause,  and  Kraske  have  established  the  fact  that 
non-traumatic  osteomvelitis,  like  the  traumatic  form,  is  a  suppurative 
inflaunnation  of  the  medullary  tissue,  caused  invariably  by  infection 
witii   pus-microlies. 

Primary  suppuration  in  Ijone  begins  in  the  medullary  tissue ;  hence 
it  is  not  correct  to  speak  of  a  siqipurative  ostitis,  as  is  so  frequently  done 
by  English  and  American  authors.  Primary  suppurative  periostitis  is 
an  exceedingly  rare  affection  ;  consequently,  osteomyelitis  must  be  con- 
siden'd  as  the  most  frequent  of  all  inflammatoiy  diseases  of  bone.  The 
medullary  tissue  of  bone  in  young  adults  and  ciiildren  is  exceedingly 
susceptible  to  infection  with  pyogenic  microbes. 
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Etiology. — The  causes  of  .suppurative  osteomyelitis  in  l)otii  the 
acute  and  chronic  form  are  essential  and  exciting.  The  essential  cause 
is  the  presence  in  pathogenic  quantity  of  one  or  more  varieties  of 
pus-microbes.  Direct  extension  of  a  suppurative  lesion  through  the 
medium  of  lympliatic  vessels — or  nerve-sheaths,  as  Ilinne  suggests — 
may  be  possible,  l)ut  such  a  direct  connection  between  a  jjeripheral  sup- 
purating focus  and  a  central  osseous  lesion  of  a  similar  nature  can  .sel- 
dom be  demonstrated.  Infection  usually  takes  place  by  pus-microbes 
which  have  found  their  way  into  the  circulation  from  a  suppurating 
wound  or  through  the  respiratory  or  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and 
which  localize  in  tlie  medullary  tissue  prcj^ared  for  their  reception  and 
pathogenic  action  by  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  capillary  vcs.sels,  or 
by  a  locus  winoris  resistcntia:'  created  Ity  an  injurv  or  antecedent  jiatlio- 
logical  condition.  A  number  of  well-authenticated  cases  have  been 
reported  where  a  subcutaneous  fracture  became  the  starting-point  of  an 
attack  of  osteomyelitis  in  patients  who  suffered  at  the  same  time  from  a 
sui)purating  wound  in  a  part  distant  and  anatomically  disconnected  from 
the  fracture.  In  such  cases  it  is  reasonable  and  logical  to  assume  that 
jjus-microbes  enter  the  circidation  and  are  conveycil  l)y  the  blood-cur- 
rent to  the  seat  of  fracture,  where  they  are  arrested  and  find  a  favorable 
soil  for  their  reproduction  and  the  exercise  of  their  pathogenic  prop- 
erties. 

Such  cases  are  simjily  the  counterpart  of  Mhat  has  been  accomplished 
by  experimentation.  Clinical  experience  and  ex})erimental  research  have 
shown  tliat  pus-microltes  localize  in  preference  near  the  ei)iphyseal  lines 
of  the  long  bones.  The  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  blood-vessels 
near  the  epiphyseal  lines  of  the  long  bones  and  in  the  myeloid  tissue 
also  present  conditions  favorable  to  localization  of  floating  microbes. 
During  the  growth  of  bone  the  e})iph}seal  regions  are  supjilied  with  new, 
growing,  and  imperfectly-developed  ca])illary  vessels. 

Neumann  has  also  called  attention  to  a  peculiarity  of  the  capillary 
vessels  in  the  medullary  tissue,  their  calilire  lieing  four  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  arterial  branches  that  supply  them — another  important 
anatomical  condition  which  predisposes  to  localization  of  microbes  in 
this  tissue. 

Histological  investigation  has  likewise  shown  tliat  the  small  blood- 
vessels in  the  medullary  tissue  are  devoid  of  a  proper  vessel-wall,  and 
ajipear  more  like  channels  or  excavations  than  blood-vessels — another 
condition  which  must  exercise  a  potent  influence  in  determining  mural 
implantation  of  infected  leucocytes  under  the  action  of  an  exciting  cause 
or  causes. 

As  Luecke  has  shown,  and  Rinne  again  asserts,  the  medullary  tissue 
is  prepared  for  tlie  action  of  pus-microbes  by  the  causes  which  jirecipitate 
an  attack  of  some  febrile  affection,  as  variola,  typlioid  fever,  scarlatina, 
rubeola,  and  diphtheria.  Keen  has  given  a  good  account  of  the  bone 
lesions  which  are  prone  to  follow  as  sequelae  to  acute  infective  diseases. 
He  found  69  cases,  of  which  22  aftected  tlie  head,  7  the  trunk,  6  the 
upjier  and  42  the  lower  extremities.  In  37  cases  the  disease  followed 
typhoid  fever.  As  to  the  date  of  occurrence  in  47  cases,  10  were  within 
two  weeks,  27  from  three  to  six  weeks,  and  10  some  months  after  the 
fever.     Keen's  explanation  was  to  the  effect  that  the  earlier  cases  prob- 
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ably  resulted  from  thrombosis,  and  the  later  from  enfeebled  nutrition. 
Trauma,  if  any,  in  these  eases  was  always  slight. 

Klemm  has  made  some  very  interesting  investigations  concerning 
osteomvelitis  as  a  sequela  of  typhoid  fever,  giving  at  the  same  time  a 
complete  historical  account  of  this  complication.  Occurring  under  such 
circumstances,  Chassaignae  called  the  bone  disease  "  typhus  des  membres." 
As  early  as  1S35,  Maisonneuve  called  attention  to  suppurative  periostitis 
as  a  complication  of  acute  infectious  diseases.  Freund,  in  1885,  first 
drew  an  act'urate  clinical  picture  of  inflammatory  aflection  of  bone  occur- 
ring as  a  complication  or  sequela  of  typhoid  fever.  Fiirbringer  could 
find  onlv  5  such  cases  among  1600  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  The  bone 
affection  usually  appears  from  one  to  two  weeks  after  the  fever  has 
abated. 

The  osteomyelitis  attacks  usually  the  long  bones,  in  preference  those 
of  the  lower  extremities.  Paget  and  Helferich  have  studied  with  special 
care  the  clinical  course  of  the  bone  affection.  The  swelling  is  generally 
circumscribed,  the  overlying  skin  discolored,  real  fluctuation  rare.  The 
disease  often  pursues  a  chronic  course.  The  inflammatory  product  is 
frequently  removed  by  absorption,  as  sequestration  seldom  occurs.  Among 
the  other  terminations  must  be  mentioned  caseation  and  liquefaction. 
These  complications,  from  a  bacterit)logical  aspect,  are  either  the  result 
of  infection  with  the  Klebs-Eberth  bacillus  of  typhoid  or  with  pus-microbes 
wliich  appear  in  the  circulation  in  consequence  of  a  mixed  infection 
(Schede)  caused  by  the  entrance  of  the  microlies  into  the  circulation  from 
a  suppurating  focus.  In  the  former  case  suppuration  rarely  occurs ;  in 
the  latter  instance  it  is  ahvays  present  ancl  attended  more  or  less  by 
extensive  necrosis. 

Children  and  young  adults  who  have  passed  through  an  attack  of  any 
of  the  acute  infectious  diseases  are  strongly  predisposed  to  an  attack  of 
acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis.  Excluding  all  such  influences,  there  is 
still  left  a  large  number  of  cases  where  osteomyelitis  attacks  persons 
otherwise  apparently  iu  perfect  health.  ]\Iy  own  observations  induce  me 
to  attribute  to  exposure  to  cold  an  important  role  as  an  exciting  cause. 
I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  exposure  to  cold  alone  could  ever 
result  in  an  attack  of  acute  sujipuration  of  the  medullary  tissue.  Pus- 
microbes  inhabit  persons  in  perfect  health,  and  they  do  not  cause  disease 
as  long  as  the  circulation  remains  normal  or  as  long  as  the  tissues  are  not 
injured  or  otherwise  prepared  for  the  exercise  of  their  j)athogenic  activity. 
If,  however,  in  such  ])ersons  the  circulation  in  the  medullary  tissue  is 
disturbed  suddenly  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  or  prolonged  chilling  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  congestion,  mural  imjilantation,  and  localization 
of  floating  pus-microlies  occur  in  a  locality  which  offers  the  least  resist- 
ance in  such  an  emergency,  and  a  sup|)urative  inflammation  is  established 
in  the  myeloid  ti^'sue.  I  have  repeatedly  observed  cases  of  osteomyelitis 
in  boys  who,  after  active  exercise,  suddenly  became  chilled  l)y  bathing 
in  cold  water,  or  who,  after  an  exciting  game  of  base-ball,  stretched  them- 
selves out  on  the  cold  ground  to  rest.  A  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium 
of  the  circulation  from  any  cause  is  an  im]>ortant  factor,  in  precipi- 
tating not  only  an  attack  of  acute  osteomvelitis,  Init  many  other  local 
infective  processes  in  persons  already  infected  with  the  essential   caust'. 

On  investigating  the  clinical  history  of  cases  of  osteomyelitis  we  are 
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often  able  to  nscertaiii  tlie  cxisteiict'  of  a  sii])piii'atiii<;-  distal  focus  from 
whidi  tlif  pus-microlx's  I'litcrcd  tlio  circulation,  jiroducing  later  the  .sup- 
jiurative  intianuuatiou  in  l)ono  under  tlic  inHucucc  of  one  or  more  excit- 
ing causes.  This  ol)scrvation  should  teach  the  profession  not  to  make 
light  of  ])erhaps  insignificant  suppurative  surface  affections,  as  they  may 
become  the  essential  cause  of  serious  complications. 

In  the  relapsing  form  of  the  disease  the  micro-organisms  have 
remained  (juiescent  for  some  time,  and  then  wake  up  to  new  activity. 
Kosenhach  has  claimed,  and  for  good  reasons,  that  the  j)Us-microbes  in 
osteomyelitis  may  remain  in  a  latent  condition  for  twenty  years,  when, 
under  the  influence  of  provoking  influences,  they  reproduce  the  disease, 
although  usually  in  a  modified  form.  It  is  on  this  account  that  usually 
recurrence  takes  place  in  the  same  bone  and  in  the  same  part  of  the 
bone. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  ]iicture  of  a  case  of  acute  o.steomyelitis  is 
almost  characteristic,  and,  when  once  seen  and  carefull}'  studied,  can 
always  be  recognized.  It  is  only  in  the  gravest  form,  when  the  local 
symptoms  are  overshadowed  by  the  general  symptoms,  that  a  careful 
observer  meets  with  diftieulties  in  making  an  I'arly  diagno.sis.  As  an 
early  diagnosis  is  in  tiie  interest  of  the  jiatient  as  well  as  the  surgeon,  all 
signs  and  .symptoms  should  be  carefully  considered  to  enable  the  physi- 
cian to  make  a  prompt  and  correct  diagnosis.  IMistakes  in  diagnosis 
have  often  resulted  in  the  lo.ss  of  valuable  time  and  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  effective  therapeutic  mea.sures  so  essential  in  limiting  the  exten- 
sion of  the  disease  and  in  the  prevention  of  fatal  complications. 

The  di.sease  is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  chill  and  other  symptoms 
indicative  of  the  commencement  of  an  acute  sup])urative  affection. 
In  grave  cases,  even  during  the  earliest  stages,  the  general  symptoms 
are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  local  lesion,  presenting  a  complexus 
of  sym))toms  typical  of  profound  .septic  intoxication.  I  have  ob.served  a 
numl>er  of  ca.ses  of  multiple  o.steomyelitis  where  the  patients  ]iassed  into 
a  tv]ilioid  condition,  with  muttering  delirium,  dry  tongue,  diarrhoea,  and 
a  continued  form  tif  fevt'r,  with  a  high  temperature  and  rapid  pulse,  who 
died  within  a  week,  before  the  local  disease  had  time  to  develo})  marked 
symptoms  of  its  existence.  In  such  cases  the  prominent  general  symp- 
toms are  those  of  a  malignant  form  of  progressive  sepsis.  In  some 
cases  of  acute  osteomyelitis  the  actual  developmi'ut  of  the  disease  is 
preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms  \vhieh  indicate  the  route  through 
which  infection  has  probably  taken  place.  A  ])T-emonitory  bronchial 
catarrh  would  suggest  the  possibility  that  infection  had  occurred  through 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  organs,  while  infection  through 
the  intestinal  canal  would  give  rise  to  diarrhiea  as  a  preceding  symptom. 
The  local  symptoms  will  be  considered  .separately,  as  a  correct  early 
diagnosis  can  only  be  made  b}'  a  careful  study  of  the.se  individually  and 
collectively. 

Pain.. — Pain  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant  symptoms  of 
acute  osteomyelitis.  It  may  be  ab.sent  in  multiple  osteomyelitis,  where 
the  patient  passes  into  a  condition  of  stuj)or  almost  from  the  beginning. 
The  j)ain  is  descril^ed  by  the  patient  as  being  excruciating,  of  a  boring, 
tearing,  or  throbbing  character.  It  is  not  strictly  limited  to  the  area 
involved  by  the  disease,  but  is  often  diffuse,  extending  to  the  adjacent 
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joints  ami  over  a  considcrablo  portion  ot"  tlic  shaft.  In  osteomyelitis  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  femur  it  is  often  referred  to  the  groin  and  the  knee- 
joint.  It  is  of  unusual  severity,  owing  to  the  tension  eaused  by  the 
intlanimatory  prtKluet  in  a  tissue  surrounded  by  an  unyielding  case  of 
compact  bone.  Pain  increases  in  severity  as  the  exudation  becomes 
more  alnmdant,  and  is  diminished  or  subsides  almost  completely  with 
the  eseai)0  of  the  inflanmiatorv  product  from  tiie  interior  of  the  bone  into 
the  surrounding  viclding  soft  tissues.  Su<ldeu  diminution  or  cessation  of 
pain  is  an  almost  certain  indication  tliat  perforation  of  the  bone  has 
occurred,  and  that  the  pus  has  escaped  into  the  loose  paraperiosteal 
tissues.  The  location  of  the  pain  should  be  carefully  ascertained,  as  in 
multiple  osteomyelitis  this  symptom  will  indicate,  at  an  early  time,  the 
number  and  location  of  bones  afitected.  In  nudtiiile  osteomyelitis  the 
disease  mav  a})pear  simultaneously  in  several  bones  far  apart,  or  the 
disease  appears  in  one  bone  tii'st,  and  other  bones  are  attacked  later  suc- 
cessively. The  secondary  infections  are  usually  of  a  milder  type,  with 
a  corresponding  diminution  in  tiic  severity  of  this  symptom.  The 
aj>pearance  of  pain  in  a  new  locality  is  generally  an  indication  that 
another  bone  has  become  involved.  The  severity  of  the  pain  in  acute 
cases  is  often  pro])ortionate  to  the  temperature,  as  it  is  greatly  increased 
during  the  night,  when  the  fever  reaches  the  highest  point. 

Tenderness. — Tenderness  is  a  more  valuable  diagnostic  symptom  than 
spontaneous  pain  in  the  early  recognition  of  the  disease  and  in  locating 
the  primary  suppurating  focus.  Tiie  jiatient  is  seldom  able  to  locate 
accuratelv  tiie  ])rimary  starting-point  of  tiie  pain  in  an  inflamed  bone, 
as  the  pain  is  diffuse,  l)ut  tiie  pain  caused  l)v  jiressure  will  enable  the 
surgeon  to  locate  the  primary  focus  witiiiu  the  bone  witli  accuracy,  even 
before  any  external  swelling  has  made  its  appearance.  During  the  first 
few  days  the  area  of  tenderness  will  corresjiond  to  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  interior  of  the  bone,  and  the  centre  of  this  area  will  cor- 
respond to  the  primary  focus  of  inflammation.  The  area  of  tenderness 
can  be  readily  mapped  out  on  the  surface  of  tlie  liml)  liv  digital  pressure, 
and  the  centre  of  tliis  space  corresponds  to  the  point  of  original  infection. 
Tenderness  is  most  acute  where  the  disease  has  approached  nearest  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  and  by  this  means  the  surgeon  locates  the  site  for 
early  operation.  The  tenderness  is  caused  by  the  secondary  periostitis. 
In  osteomyelitis  of  the  long  bones  pain  and  tenderness  appear  first  near 
one  of  the  ei)iphyses,  and  extend  later  toward  the  shaft  of  the  bone  as 
tiie  deep-seated  inflammation  and  the  accompanying  periostitis  ascend  or 
descend  in  that  direction. 

Swellinff. — The  absence  of  external  swelling  during  the  first  few  days 
of  an  attack  of  acute  osteomyelitis  has  often  given  rise  to  mistakes  in 
diagnosis.  As  the  primary  inflammation  is  located  in  the  interior  of 
a  bone,  external' swelling  is  al)sent  until  tlie  iiiflamniatiou  has  extended 
to  the  surrounding  soft  structures,  particularly  the  periosteum  and  the 
loose  paraperiosteal  connective  tissue.  M'ith  the  appearance  of  the 
secondary  periostitis  swelling  comes  on  very  rapidly,  which  at  first  can 
be  felt  as  a  hard  induration,  soon  followed  by  extensive  subcutaneous 
fedema  and  deep-seated  fluctuation.  The  rapid  local  dissemination  of 
the  process  is  largclv  due  to  tlie  unviclding  nature  of  the  tissues  around 
file  [irimary  focus,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  blood-vessels  are  directly 
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concerned  in  the  extension  of  tiie  infiaiimmtion  hy  the  coaii'uhited  con- 
tents becominij;  tlie  eliannels  for  tlie  ditliision  of  the  septic  infection, 
their  contents  fownino-  a  nutrient  niediuni   for  tiie  pus-niicrobes. 

Thrombo-])ldebitis  is  a  constant  and  early  condition  in  every  case  of 
acute  osteomyelitis.  The  oedema  of  the  soft  parts  is  caused,  in  part  at 
least,  by  the  dee]>-seated  venous  olistruction.  The  external  swelling  sel- 
dom appears  l)efore  the  end  of  the  first  week,  Init  wlien  it  once  shows 
itself  it  increases  very  rapidly.  The  swellinii-  usually  extends  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  affected  bone,  very  often  involving  the  entire  limb.  The 
secondary  suppurative  periostitis  results  in  extensive  denudation  of  the 
bone,  a  large  portion  of  the  shaft  being  surrounded  by  ])us.  As  soon  as 
the  suppurative  inflammation  extends  to  the  connective  tissues  the  disease 
resembles  very  closely  deep-seated  phlegmonous  inflammation  ;  diffuse 
burrowing  of  pus  takes  place  between  the  bone  and  the  periosteum  and 
among  the  muscles.  A\'ithin  a  few  days  an  innnense  abscess  or  a  very 
extensive  purulent  infiltration  develops  in  this  maimer. 

Enlargement  of  Subcutaneous  Veins. — Another  evidence  of  deep- 
seated  venous  obstruction  is  presented  by  a  marked  enlargement  of  the 
subcutaneous  veins.  The  veins  are  not  only  decidedly  dilated,  but, 
apparently,  have  approached  nearer  the  surfiice  of  the  skin.  After  ten- 
sion has  been  relieved  by  free  incision  this  temiiorarv  varicosity  dis- 
appears. 

Bedness. — The  skin  over  the  affected  l)one  presents  a  jiale,  normal 
appearance  until  the  pus  reaches  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  when  it  pre- 
sents a  red  or  brownish-red  discoloration.  The  inflannnatory  blush  is 
usually  circumscribed,  and  indicates  the  jilace  where  spontaneous  rupture 
would  occur  in  the  absence  of  surgical  intervention. 

Loss  of  Ftinclio)). — A  limb  the  seat  of  acute  osteomyelitis  is  helpless. 
Suspension  of  function  is  one  of  the  conspicuous  clinical  features  of  this 
disease.  The  limb  is  as  useless  as  though  one  of  the  principal  bones 
had  been  fractured.  The  patient  is  unalde  to  raise  it  or  to  move  the 
nearest  joint.  The  limb  is  not  only  useless,  lint  the  patient  will  not 
permit  it  to  be  moved,  and  comjilains  of  a  sensation  as  though  it  would 
break  on  its  being  lifted  or  otherwise  manipulated. 

Spontaneous  or  Pathological  Fracture. — If  the  entire  diameter  of  a 
long  bone  is  destroyed  by  the  inflammation  and  the  sequestrum  becomes 
partially  or  completely  separated  before  the  involucrum  is  strong  enough 
to  provide  the  necessary  resistance,  a  spontaneous  fracture  may  occur  <:)r 
the  bone  will  break  ui)on  the  slightest  application  of  force.  This  acci- 
dent does  not  occur  frequently,  but  when  it  does  hapjien  it  is  readily 
recognized  and  indicates  the  extent  of  destruction  of  bone. 

Epiphi/seolysis. — Sejiaration  of  an  epiphysis  from  the  dia]ihysis  in  the 
epiphvseal  line  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  jiathological  fracture 
of  the  shaft.  It  is  another  form  of  jtathological  fracture  which  occurs 
in  consequence  of  necrosis,  infiannnatory  osteoporosis,  or  molecular  dis- 
integration of  bone  in  the  epiphyseal  line.  It  is  readily  recognized  liy 
the  existence  of  a  false  point  of  motion  and  the  displacements  which 
usually  attend  fractures  in  such  a  locality.  Epiphyseolysis  seldom  eccui's 
before  the  end  of  the  fi>urth  or  sixth  week  from  the  beginning  of  the 
attack,  and  is  always  attended  by  involvement  of  the  adjacent  joint  in 
the  inflammatory  process. 
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S;/noi-ifis. — Synovitis  of  joints  situated  in  close  proximity  to  osteo- 
myelitic  foci  is  the  rule.  The  joint  affection  varies  according-  to  the 
character  of  the  inflammatory  product.  Catarrhal  synovitis  appears 
during  the  first  few  weeks,  wliile  sujipnrative  synovitis  usually  occurs 
later  as  a  complication  of  acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis.  If  the  effusion 
into  the  joint  is  of  a  serous  character,  it  occurs  not  as  a  result  of  infec- 
tion with  pus-microbes,  but  in  consequence  of  vascular  disturbances  out- 
side of  the  limits  of  the  area  of  infection.  The  serous  effusion  appears 
rapidly  and  gives  rise  to  pain  and  contraction  of  the  joint,  but,  as  a  rule, 
disappears  spontaneously  after  the  evacuation  of  the  osteomyelitic 
product. 

Suppurative  synovitis  follows  infection  of  a  j<iint  with  the  same  mi- 
crobes that  caused  the  osteomyelitis,  which  organisms  reach  the  joint  either 
directly  tlirough  some  pathological  defect  of  the  epipiiysis  or  througli 
the  lym])hatics  or  blood-vessels.  It  is  possible  also  tliat  the  infection 
of  the  joint  in  some  cases  is  referable  to  the  same  source  as  the  bone 
affection.  The  occurrence  of  an  attack  of  suppurative  synovitis  greatly 
aggravates  the  general  and  local  symptoms — much  more  so  than  if  tlie 
effusion  is  of  a  non-septic  character.  If  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
character  of  the  effusion,  an  exploratory  puncture  will  furnish  the  neces- 
sary diagnostic  information. 

Diagnosis. — In  douljtful  and  obscure  cases  a  diagnosis  should  be 
made  by  a  very  careful  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  case  and 
a  painstaking  study  of  the  general  and  local  symptoms.  Instead  of 
coming  to  premature  and  erroneous  conclusions,  it  is  advisable  to  reason 
by  exclusion  and  to  enter  deeply  into  the  suliject  of  differential  diagnosis. 
Mr.  Holmes  has  well  said  that  acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis  is  more 
frecpiently  recognized  at  post-mortem  examinations  than  at  the  l^edside 
of  the  sick.  It  has  often  been  mistaken  and  treated  for  such  affections 
as  periostitis,  ostitis,  inflammatit)n  of  joints,  rheumatism,  meningitis, 
typhoid  fever,  erysipelas,  and  even  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  soft 
parts.  When  we  remember  that  periostitis,  ostitis,  synovitis,  and 
phlegmonous  inflannnation  are  constant  secondary  lesions,  and  intimately 
associated  in  tlie  clinical  history  of  every  case  of  osteomvelitis,  and, 
furthermore,  that  tlie  fever  attending  the  latter  closely  resembles  ty]>hoid 
fever,  it  is  not  surprising  that  mistakes  in  the  early  diagnosis  of  this 
disease  are  not  infrequent  even  in  the  practice  of  experienced  surgeons. 
A  careful  consideration  of  every  feature  of  the  clinical  picture  presented 
by  eacii  case  only  can  enable  us  to  arrive  at  correct  diagnostic  conclu- 
sions. There  is  no  single  pathognomonic  symptom  that  would  infallilily 
lead  us  to  a  correct  diagnosis. 

The  fever  in  acute  cases  is  continuous,  with  well-marked  evening 
exacerbations,  but  the  difference  between  the  morning  and  evening 
temperatures  is  less  marked  and  typical  than  in  ty])hoid  fever.  The 
pulse  is  a  good  indication  of  the  degree  of  intoxication,  as  well  as  the 
ap])earance  of  the  tongue.  In  rapidly  fatal  cases  the  pulse  is  very  small 
and  ra]ii(l  from  the  beginning,  the  tongue  is  dry,  and  the  teeth  are  cov- 
ered witii  sordes.  In  such  cases  delirium  of  a  nuittering  type  is  also 
present,  and  the  intoxication  of  the  nervous  centres  masks  the  local 
symptoms,  rendering  the  diagnosis  exceedingly  difiicidt.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  make  careful  investigation  as  to  an  existing  or  antecedent 
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peripheral  focus  of  sup))iir;iti()n,  ami  tiie  possil)]^  exposure  to  some  acute 
infectious  disease. 

Dii  FKRENTiAL  DIAGNOSIS. — I  havc  already  insisted  that  in  difficult 
cases  a  diagnosis  should  be  made  by  excludini;-  the  affections  that  have 
been  mistaken  for  osteomyelitis. 

Ti/jjhoid  Fever. — The  aeutest  and  most  serious  forms  of  osteomyelitis 
have  been  most  frequently  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever.  The  prt)m- 
inence  of  the  grave  general  symptoms  and  the  absence  of  local  signs 
are  resjionsible  for  many  of  the  mistakes  in  diagnosis  tliat  have  been 
conniiittcd.  (roltdanimer  has  reported  a  typical  case  of  this  kind.  The 
general  symptoms  simulated  ty]thoid  fever  so  closelv  that  the  patient, 
after  an  illness  of  ten  days,  was  sent  to  the  medical  A\ards  as  a  severe 
case  of  typhoid  fever.  The  pulse  ranged  between  110  and  120;  tem- 
perature, 40°  to  41°  C. ;  tympanites,  dry  tongue,  enlargement  of  spleen, 
broneiiitis,  rapid  respiration,  and  delirium.  On  close  examination  a 
slight  swelling  was  found  over  the  lower  part  of  the  right  tibia,  with 
tendei'ness  on  pressure — symptoms  whicii  tiiially  enabled  the  attending 
physician  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis.  During  the  jn-ogress  of  the  case 
pleuritis,  parotitis  duplex,  and  synovitis  of  the  right  shoulder-joint  made 
their  appearance.  The  patient  died  eight  days  after  admission  or 
eighteen  days  from  the  Ijcginning  of  the  disease.  The  necrojisy  revealed 
the  existence  of  acute  osteomyelitis  of  the  tibia,  and  pyaemia. 

Many  such  cases  have  l)een  i-ecorded  where  the  ditferential  diagnosis 
between  acute  osteomyelitis  and  typhoid  fever  was  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, until  the  local  symptoms  became  more  prominent.  The  premon- 
itory sym]>toms  in  typhoid  fever  are  more  constant  and  conspicuous 
than  in  osteomyelitis.  In  the  latter  affection  the  bronchial  or  intestinal 
catarrh  which  occasionally  precedes  the  attack  constitutes  the  only  jire- 
monitory  symptom,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  disease  commenci's  al)ruptly  with- 
out any  such  warnings.  A  decided  chill  instead  of  repeated  attacks  of 
chilliness  ushers  in  the  disease.  Chassaignac  believes  that  diarrhoea  is 
present  in  almost  all  cases  in  the  beginning,  but  this  is  not  in  accord 
with  my  own  oliservations.  The  location  and  character  of  the  ]win 
have  already  been  descriljed.  Pain,  and  especially  tenderness,  shoidd 
receive  careful  attention  in  the  examination  of  the  patient,  and  these 
symptoms  must  be  largely  relied  upon  in  locating  the  disease. 

Rhennudimn. — Acute  rheumatism  is  a  polyarticular  disease,  and  the 
pain  and  swelling  are  from  the  iirst  limited  to  the  affected  joints.  The 
general  symptoms  are  not  as  severe  as  in  gi'ave  cases  of  osteomyelitis. 
The  swelling  of  the  joints  comes  on  mucii  earlier  than  in  the  compli- 
cating synovitis  of  osteomyelitis,  which  seldom  appears  l)efore  the  second 
week. 

Phlegmonous  Inflammation. — E.  von  A^'ahl  makes  the  statement  that 
fluctuation  is  at  first  circumscribed  in  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the 
connective  tissue,  while  it  is  diffuse  from  the  beginning  in  osteomyelitis. 
Tiiis  distinction  is  a  good  one.  The  external  swelling  in  ])idegmonous 
inflammntidn  appears  nuicii  earlier  than  in  osteomyelitis.  The  jirescnce 
of  fat-globules  in  oste<imyelitic  pus  was  regarded  as  diagnostic  by  Chas- 
saignac and  Roser.  Fat-globules  are  often  found  in  osteomyelitic  pus, 
but  they  are  not  invariably  pi-esent,  and  may  also  occur  in  the  ])us  of  a 
phlegmonous  inflammation.     In  osteonn-elitis  the  superficial  swelling  is  at 
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first  cedeiiiatdus,  extends  svmnu'trically  around  tlie  entire  hone,  and 
gradually  diminishes  at  a  point  where  the  niorl)id  jiroeess  in  the  interior 
of  the  bone  has  become  arrested.  Phlegmonous  intlamniation  is  seldom 
complicated  by  synovitis. 

J^rioxfitin. — 1  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  sup- 
purative primarv  periostitis  is  an  exceedingly  rare  affection.  This  disease 
is  cnunierated  here  because  so  many  surgeons  still  persist  in  calling  the 
sccondarv  periostitis  following  osteomyelitis  a  primary  affection.  An 
important  element  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  these  two  affec- 
tions is  the  absence  of  external  swelling  in  osteomyelitis  for  the  first  few 
days,  regardless  of  the  severity  of  other  symptoms ;  also  its  rajiid  dif- 
fusion aiter  it  has  once  made  its  apj)caraucc.  In  jieriostitis  swelling  is 
one  of  the  earliest  svmptoms.  The  functional  disturbance  in  periostitis 
is  also  less  marked  than  in  osteomyelitis. 

Erysipelas. — Occasionally  osteomyelitis  lias  been  mistaken  for  ervsijX'- 
las  when  the  disease  had  reached  the  connective  tissue  and  produced 
phlegmonous  infiammation.  Uncomplicated  erysipelas  is  a  dermatitis  ; 
the  swelling  is  limited  to  the  skin,  and  the  characteristic  discoloration 
of  the  skin  is  ]>resent  from  the  beginning,  and  spreads  regardless  of 
regional  conditions  wiiich  limit  the  extension  of  osteomyelitis  and 
phlegmonous  infiammation. 

Prognosis. — The  progn(isis  depends  largely  on  the  virulence  and 
extent  of  the  disease.  The  benefits  of  early  operative  treatment  must 
also  enter  into  consideration  in  judging  of  the  ])r()l)al)le  final  result. 
Modern  aggressive  surgerv  has  greatly  diminished  the  mortality  of  acute 
osteomyelitis.  Under  the  old  expectant,  non-antiseptic  treatment  the 
death-rate  was  great.  Thus,  Denune  lost  4  out  of  17  cases;  Luecke, 
11  out  of  24  ;  Kocher,  9  out  of  26  ;  and  Schede,  3  out  of  23  cases. 
Multiple  osteomyelitis,  with  grave  symptoms  of  sepsis  from  the  begin- 
ning, almost  without  exception  proves  fatal  in  less  than  two  weeks. 
Death  in  such  cases  is  caused  by  progressive  sepsis  resulting  from  the 
entrance  of  large  quantities  of  pus-microbes  and  their  toxines  into  the 
circulation.  If  the  patient  escapes  this,  the  first  S(jurce  of  danger  to 
life,  he  is  still  exposed  during  the  duration  of  the  acute  symptoms  to  the 
more  remote  risks  incident  to  the  presence  of  septic  thrombo-phlebitis, 
which  So  often  liecomes  the  direct  cause  of  a  fatal  pviiemia.  Another 
fatal  accident  which  may  occur  is  fat-embolism.  The  medullary  tissue  is 
lirpiefied  by  the  suppurative  infiammation,  some  of  the  free  fat-globules 
are  forced  into  the  circulation  by  the  increased  intra-osseous  pressure,  and 
death  is  preceded  by  the  usual  symptoms  which  attend  this  complication. 

The  clinical  thermometer  is  an  important  prognostic  aid  in  this  as 
well  as  in  nianv  other  acute  infective  ])rocesses.  If  the  morning  and 
evening  temperature  remains  coutinunusly  high=  -that  is  to  say,  ranges 
between  40°  and  40..5°  C. — during  the  first  week,  it  indicates  a  severe 
case.  The  more  the  general  symptoms  resemble  a  severe  case  of  typhoid 
fever  the  graver  the  prognosis.  The  occurrence  of  decubitus  is  always 
an  unfavorable  sign.  Necrosis  of  the  bone  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  is 
the  rule.  The  extent  of  periosteal  detachment  during  the  acute  stage  is 
no  indication  of  the  area  of  subsetpU'Ut  sequestration.  Joint  affections 
and  partial  or  complete  scjiaration  of  one  or  more  epiphyses  are  frequent 
complications,  and  add  to  the  danger  to  life  and  detract  from  the  func- 
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tidiial  result.  Stiffness,  ankylosis,  and  CDntracturo  of  joints  are  events 
that  cann<it  be  avoided  in  all  cases,  even  by  the  must  skilful  and  atten- 
tive treatment.  If  the  articular  cartilages  are  destroyed  by  suppurative 
arthritis,  the  best  result  that  can  he  hoped  for  is  a  useful  but  ankylosed 
Joint.  Patholoffical  fractures  through  the  shaft  of  a  bone  or  epiphvse- 
olysis  are  complications  which  greatly  increase  the  duties  of  the  attending 
surgeon,  l;)ut  from  which  the  patients  frequently  recover  with  a  useful 
limb. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  jiathology  of  suppurative  osteomy- 
elitis consists  in  moi'bid  processes  which  originate  in  the  medullary 
tissue  of  l)one,  and  secondarily  affect  the  true  bone  tissue,  the  perios- 
teum, and  finally  the  soft  tissues  outside  of  the  periosteum,  followed  by 
regenerative  processes  in  which  the  periosteum  and  remaining  medullary 
tissue  are  most  actively  engaged  if  the  patient  survives  the  disease. 
Acute  osteomyelitis  is  essentially  a  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the 
marrow  of  bone.  This  disease  attacks,  preferaldy,  the  long  bones, 
although  the  scapula,  clavicle,  ribs,  and  ilium  are  also  fre(|uently  affected, 
especially  in  cases  of  multiple  osteomyelitis.  Of  the  long  bones,  the 
femur  is  most  frequently  affected.  In  this  bone  the  disease  manifests  a 
special  predilection  for  the  lower  epiphyseal  region,  while  in  the  tibia 
the  order  of  frequency  is  reversed.  As  this  disease,  without  direct  ex- 
posure of  the  marrow,  is  caused  by  infection  with  pus-microbes,  whicii 
reach  the  tissue  through  the  circulation,  the  inflannnatory  process  must 
commence  in  the  capillaries  from  mural  implantation  of  microbes  or 
leucocytes  containing  them.  Intense  alteration  of  the  capillary  wall  is 
always  present,  giving  rise  to  rhexis.  The  pus  almost  always  presents  a 
reddish  appearance,  whicli  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  extravasated  blood. 
The  inflammation  rajiidly  extends  to  the  larger  veins,  which  become 
blocked  by  the  formation  of  a  thrombus.  If  pus-microbes  enter  the 
thromliosed  veins  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  liquefaction  of  the  coag- 
ulated lilood,  pya?mia  results  from  transportation  of  fragments  of  such 
infected  thrombi  to  distant  organs.  The  thromljo-phlebitis  is  one  of  the 
immediate  causes  of  necrosis.  The  central  medullary  cavity  is  rapidly 
transformed  into  an  abscess-cavity  (Plate  I.).  The  juis  infiltrates  the 
spongy  bone  tissue  and  occupies  either  the  entire  medullary  cavity,  a  cer- 
tain section  of  it,  or  is  in  the  form  of  nuiltiplc  abscesses.  The  infection 
from  the  central  fiicus  extends  along  the  l)lood-vcsscls,  and  soon  reaches 
the  periosteum,  which  becomes  the  seat  of  an  inflanmiation  which  resem- 
bles pathologically  the  jjrimary  medullary  lesion  in  every  respect.  Pus 
accumulates  between  the  periosteum  and  bone,  causing  often  very  exten- 
sive, and  occasionally  comjilete,  denudation  of  the  underlying  bone.  At 
some  ]ioints  the  periosteum  is  destroyed  when  the  pus  reaches  the  sur- 
rounding connective  tissue,  which  then  liecomes  the  seat  of  a  phlegmonous 
inflammation.  The  periosteal  defects  are  not  restored  subsequently,  and 
at  these  points  openings,  called  cloacae,  remain  in  the  new  bone.  After 
the  active  symptoms  have  subsided  the  sujjpurative  periostitis  gives  way 
to  a  process  of  repair,  during  which  the  jK-riosteum  forms  a  case  of  new 
bone  around  the  necrfised  jxirtion,  which  case  in  technical  language  is 
called  an  involucrum  (Fig.  27(3).  The  abscess  in  the  soft  parts  heals,  and 
one  or  more  fistulous  communications  between  the  surface  of  the  skin 
and  the  dead  bone  in  the  interior  of  the  involucrum  remain.  The  external 
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openings  are  often  quite  distant  from  the  cloacse,  and  in  such  cases  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discover  the  dead  bone  by  probing.  In 
cortical  necrosis  with  extensive  destruction  of  the  periosteum  no  involu- 
crum  forms,  and  the  se(juestrum  is  later  foiuid  imbedded  in  the  soft 
tissues  in  a  cavity  lined  by  granulations.  The  necrosed  bone  after  its 
separation  is  called  a  sequestrum.  If  necrosis  has  occurred  at  diif'erent 
points,  several  sequestra  will  be  included  by  the  involucrum.  Separation 
of  the  sequestrum,  like  the  elimination  of  necrosed  soft  tissues,  is  accom- 


FiG.  276. 


Fig.  277. 


Necrosis  of  tibia. 


Necrosis  of  entire  shaft  of  tibia. 


plished  either  by  supjiuration  or,  what  is  more  common,  by  granulation. 
Tlie  size  of  a  sequestrum  \-aries  from  a  small  spictila  of  bone  to  the  M-hole 
shaft  of  a  bone.'  Such  pieces  of  bone  always  show  an  irregular  or  den- 
tated  outline,  which  is  due  either  to  the  original  shape  of  the  sequestrum 
or  to  tiic  action  of  the  granulations,  whicii  diminish  the  size  of  the  de- 
tached lione  after  its  separation.  Necrosis  is  said  to  be  central  if  the 
sequestrum  is  compo.^ed  of  tissue  from  the  interior  of  the  .shaft,  complete 
if  it  represents  the  entire  thickness  of  the  bone,  and  cortical  if  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  external  compact  layer  only  (Fig.  277). 

In  osteomyelitis  after  amputation,  terminating  in  necrosis,  the  seques- 
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trum  usually  comprises  the  entire  thickness  of  the  sawn  l)oiie  and  appears 
tubular  in  shape  (Plate  II.). 

In  complete  necrosis  a  pathological  fracture  necessarily  takes  place  if 
separation  occur  before  a  firm  involucrum  has  formed.  In  such  cases 
restoration  of  the  contiiuiity  of  the  bone  is  effected  by  the  involucrnm. 
Fracture  of  the  involucrum  has  happened  occasionally  during  a  necrotomv 
or  under  circumstances  which  led  to  fracture  of  bone.  Beniling  of  the 
involucrum  is  liable  to  occur  if  the  patient  resumes  the  use  of  the  limb 
before  ossification  has  been  completed.  The  medullary  canal  in  the  new- 
bone  after  central  or  complete  necrosis  is  seldom  restored  to  perfection. 
The  new  bone  is  harder  and  heavier  than  normal  bone  (osteosclerosis), 
but  in  excej)tional  cases  it  remains  porous  and  soft  (osteojxirosis) — a  con- 
dition described  by  Volkmann  and  Schede  which  may  become  the  cause 
of  various  degrees  of  deformity  from  bending  or  infraction  of  the  shaft. 
Separation  of  the  sequestrum  will  take  place  in  from  four  weeks  to  three 
months,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  location  and  extent 
of  the  necrosis. 

Treatment. — The  prophylactic  treatment  of  osteomyelitis  consists  in 
the  timely  treatment  of  peripheral  accessible  suppurative  lesions  and  in 
avoidance  of  the  usual  exciting  causes.  As  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  is 
undouljtedly  more  frequently  the  route  through  \vhich  infection  takes 
place  than  is  generally  sui^posed,  and  as  nature's  resources  often  attenqit 
elimination  of  the  ])athogcnic  micro-organisms  in  this  direction,  it  would 
ap])ear  rational  to  administer  a  brisk  cathartic  ujxin  the  appearance  of 
the  first  sym]itoms,  as  such  treatment  might  prove  of  great  value  in 
arresting  further  infection  from  this  soui'ce.  A  large  dose  of  calomel, 
followed  by  a  saline  cathartic,  ^vould  meet  this  indication  most  efficiently. 
Kochcr  has  advised  the  internal  use  of  salicylate  of  soda,  giving  from 
6  to  24  grammes  in  divided  doses  during  twenty-four  hours.  Salol,  beta- 
naj)hthol,  and  the  sulphites  are  valuable  intestinal  antiseptics.  Opium 
must  be  given  in  sufficient  doses  to  alleviate  pain.  The  affected  limb 
should  be  immobilized  from  the  beginning  to  prevent  joint  contractions, 
and  suspended  in  a  slightly  elevated  position.  The  use  of  the  ice-bag  or 
cold  coil  is  rational,  and  often  relieves  pain.  Bli.stering  and  the  a])plica- 
tion  of  iodine  do  more  harm  than  good.  If  the  cold  ajiplications  do  not 
prove  agreeable  to  the  patient,  hot  antiseptic  fomentations  should  be 
tried.  In  multi}de  osteomyelitis,  with  pronounced  symptoms  of  progres- 
sive sepsis  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  it  is  doubtful  ^\hether 
any  surgical  treatment  will  have  any  effect  in  preventing  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. In  such  cases  general  infection  occurs  almost  from  the  beginning, 
and  at  the  necropsy  very  little,  if  any,  j)us  is  found  in  the  inflamed 
medullary  tissue.  The  incJicafio  rifalls  in  these  cases  calls  for  the  use 
of  stinuilants. 

Early  Operation. — An  early  operation  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
osteomyelitis  is  one  which  is  performed  before  secondary  supj^urative 
periostitis  has  appeared,  hence  before  any  appreciable  swelling  has  taken 
place.  The  ojierative  removal  of  the  infected  marrow  at  this  stage  of 
the  disease  will  not  onlv  l)ecome  the  means  of  greatly  diminishing  the 
mortality  of  this  disease,  but  will  also  prove  of  the  utmost  value  in 
limiting  its  extension — consequently,  also,  in  preventing  extensive  necro- 
sis.    The  early  removal  of  the  localized  product  of  infection  and  throm- 
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bosed  veins  is  the  surest  prophylactic  measure  against  pysemia  and  re-in- 
fection from  tlie  primary  focus.  The  operation  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  a  posifirc  (Uar/nosis  can  be  madv  and  uitdcr  strict  antiseptic  precautions. 
Although  operating  for  a  sup])urativ('  att'ection,  infection  from  without 
must  bo  carefully  avoided.  The  primary  location  of  the  disease,  usually 
in  the  vicinity  of  an  ej^iphyseal  line,  is  accurately  found  by  seai'ching  for 
the  most  tender  point.  This  should  be  done  before  the  patient  is  placed 
under  the  influence  of  an  aniBsthetic.  Over  this  point,  or  as  near  to  it 
as  the  nature  of  the  soft  parts  will  permit,  an  incision  is  made  down  to 
the  bone.  The  operation  sliouhl  be  rendered  bloodless  by  the  use  of 
Esmarch's  constrictor,  ])r()vi<led  there  is  but  little  (edema.  After  cutting 
through  the  skin  and  fascia  the  remaining  part  of  the  dissection  should 
be  made  by  the  use  of  blunt  instruments.  When  the  periosteum  is 
reached,  it  is  incised  and  reflected  with  the  attached  soft  parts.  The 
bone  is  then  opened  with  a  small  round  chisel :  in  the  further  steps  of 
the  o]>eratiiin  ordinary  chisels,  such  as  are  used  by  carpenters,  answer  an 
excellent  purpose.  If  no  pus  has  formed,  tiie  osteomyelitic  f  icus  is 
recognized  Ijy  the  st)ftness  and  great  vascularity  of  the  tissues  and  the 
escape  of  bloody  serum.  If  jins  is  foimd,  it  will  probably  appear  at 
this  early  stage  as  an  infiltration.  The  object  of  the  operation  is  not 
only  to  ojK'u  the  lione,  but  to  remove  at  the  same  time  all  of  the  infected 
tissues.  The  opening  in  the  bone  is  therefore  enlarged  in  the  direction 
of  the  shaft  to  tlie  extent  of  the  disease  in  its  interim-.  If  the  suppura- 
tive inflammation  is  extensive,  involving  half  tif  the  bone  or  perhaps  the 
entire  shaft,  it  is  advisable  to  make  several  incisions  over  the  bone  in 
the  same  line,  instead  of  one  large  incision,  thus  avoiding  a  large  wound 
and  j)erliaps  injury  of  important  structures  ;  at  the  same  time  the  interior 
of  the  bone  is  rendered  accessil)le  to  direct  treatment  by  opening  the  lione 
at  the  corresponding  points  from  which  the  intervening  infected  medulla 
and  cancellous  bone  can  be  scraped  out  witli  a  sharp  spoon.  After  the 
whole  cavity  has  been  thoroughly  curetted,  it  is  disinfected  by  irrigating 
with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (1  :  1000),  and  then  dried  and 
mopped  out  with  a  12  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  Peroxide 
of  hydrogen  is  also  an  excellent  remedy  for  disinfecting  the  cavity.  The 
cavity  is  then  packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  -which  is  brought  out  of  the 
wound  or  wounds  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  caj)illary  drain.  A  copious 
antiseptic  dressing  is  then  applied,  and  the  limb  immobilized  in  proper 
position  upon  a  splint.  If  on  the  following  day  the  temperature  shows 
no  reduction,  the  dressings  are  removed,  antiseptic  irrigation  is  again 
employed,  and  the  liml)  dressed  as  before.  If,  in  spite  of  the  early 
operation  and  careful  antiseptic  after-treatment,  the  suppurative  in- 
flammation extends  to  the  periosteum  and  the  .connective  tissue,  the 
antise]>tic  occlusive  dressing  should  give  way  to  warm  compresses  kept 
saturated  with  one  of  the  mild  antisejitic  solutions.  Frecpient  irrigation 
Avith  a  5  per  cent,  boric-acid  solution,  a  saturated  solution  of  acetate  of 
aluminum,  or  a  weak  iequeons  solution  of  iodine  or  bromine  should  be 
employed. 

Intermediate  Operatimi. — \n  intermediate  operation  for  osteomyelitis 
is  one  which  is  resorted  to  after  the  disease  has  reached  the  periosteum 
and  connective  tissue  outside  of  it ;  that  is,  after  it  has  become  com]ili- 
cated   by  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  soft  parts.     At  this  stage 
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imilti|)le  incisions  niul  numerous  tubular  drains  are  required  to  effect 
complete  evacuation  and  secure  free  drainage.  At  this  time  the  affected 
bone  should  be  opened  at  different  jmints,  which  will  enable  the  surgeon 
to  employ  intra-osseous  antisejjtic  irrigations.  Large  ojienings  in  the 
bone  under  these  circumstances  might  had  to  pathological  fractures.  The 
.suljseqnent  treatment  is  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  a  case  of 
phlegmonous  inflammation  and  purulent  infiltration  of  the  soft  parts. 
Catarrhal  synovitis  is  treated  by  aspiration,  and  suppurative  synovitis  by 
incision,  drainage,  and  antiseptic  irrigations. 

Eemoval  of  necrosed  bone  should  be  postponed  until  the  sequestrum 
has  separated,  and,  in  the  case  of  tlu'  ti'inur  and  humerus,  until  tlie  invo- 
lucrum  is  strong  enough  to  maintain  the  normal  position  of  the  liml). 
When  the  continuity  of  a  bone  has  been  destroyed  either  by  a  patho- 
logical fracture  or  the  removal  of  a  part  or  an  entire  diaphysis,  which 
has  separated  before  the  involucrura  has  become  sutficiently  firm  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  an  efficient  mechanical  support,  a  suitaljle  sj)lint  nuist  be 
applied  for  a  long  time  to  guard  against  shortening  and  bending  of  the 
new  bone.  During  the  septic  acute  stage  of  osteomyelitis  with  sujipu- 
rative  synovitis  amputation  may  become  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the 
patient.  In  exceptional  eases  the  same  sad  alternative  may  become  a 
necessity  after  the  acute  sym])toms  have  subsided,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  source  of  exhaustive  suppurative  discharges.  Should 
signs  of  pya?mia  arise,  our  main  reliance  must  lie  placc^l  on  the  admin- 
istration of  large  doses  of  quinine  and  alcohol.  As  soon  as  the  acute 
symptoms  have  subsided,  iron,  especially  tinctura  ferri  chloridi,  should  be 
freely  administered. 

Late  Operation  {Necrotomy). — Late  o])crations  are  perf(.)rnK'd  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  remote  results  of  the  inflammation — the  necrosed 
bone  and  the  granulations  lining  the  involucrum.  This  operation  is 
called  necrotomy  or  sequestrotomy.  It  consists  of  the  remo\"al  by  ope- 
rative interference  of  the  dead  detached  bone.  The  removal  of  dead 
bone  by  maceration  with  dilute  mineral  acids  (Andrews)  or  by  digestion 
with  pe]isin  and  other  digestive  agents  has  not  yielded  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  operative  removal  of  a  sequestrum  should  always  be  post- 
23oned  mitil  complete  separation  has  taken  jilace  and  the  involucrum  is 
strong  enough  to  suppt)rt  the  limb.  Sequestrotomy,  if  properly  per- 
formed, is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  operations,  as  it  is  attended 
by  little  or  no  danger  to  life  and  is  usually  followed  by  a  flivorable  result. 
Its  performance  has  been  greatly  simplified  by  the  use  of  aniesthetics 
and  Esmarch's  elastic  constrictor.  As  the  operation  should  have  for  its 
ol)ject  not  only  the  removal  of  the  sequestrum,  but  also  the  rendering  of 
the  bone-cavity  aseptic,  it  should  be  performed  under  strict  antiseptic 
precautions.  Whenever  it  is  safe  to  make  the  incision  in  the  line  of  one 
or  more  fistulous  openings,  this  should  be  done  ;  but  when  these  are  in 
localities  where  there  would  be  danger  of  wounding  important  vessels, 
muscles,  or  nerves,  another  location  from  which  the  bone  can  be  reached 
safelv  must  lie  chosen.  In  operations  upon  the  luuuerus  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  the  museulo-spiral  nerve  must  be  rememliered,  and  if  the  incision 
necessarily  comes  close  to  this  structure,  the  deep  dissection  is  made  slowly 
and  with  the  use  of  blunt  instruments  until  the  nerve  is  found,  when  it 
can  be  held  out  of  the  way  by  the  use  of  a  blunt  retractor      In  opera- 
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tions  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  even  if  the  fistulous  opening 
should  be  in  the  popliteal  space,  the  incision  diiwn  to  the  bone  should 
be  made  in  the  course  of  the  intennuscular  septum,  on  the  outer  or  iinier 
side,  as  the  posterior  surface  of  tlie  femur  can  be  reached  from  either 
side  by  making  the  incision  long  and  by  keeping  close  to  tlie  bone,  sepa- 
rating the  soft  tissues  well,  and  keeping  them  out  of  the  way  by  the  use 
of  retractors.  Where  the  bone  is  covered  by  thick  layers  of  muscles  the 
incision  is  made  in  the  direction  of  the  muscles  and  at  a  point  corre- 
sponding to  the  internuiscular  septum.  When  the  bone  is  reached  the 
periosteum  is  incised  and  reflected  with  the  soft  tissues  attached  to  it 
(Fig.  279). 

The  involucrum  is  opened  by  using  chisels  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  278.  In  old-standing  cases  the  involucrum  is 
as  dense  as  ivory,  and  tlie  chiseling  is  an  exceedingly  slow  and  laborious 
process,  as  only  small  chips  can  be  removed  with  each  cut  of  the  chisel. 


Fig.  278. 


Fig.  279. 


Fig.  280. 


Neuter's  method  of  tri'iiting 
aseptic  bone-cavitiL's. 

The  brittleness  of  the 
new  bone  should  warn 
the  surgeon  to  chisel 
with  care,  as  otherwise 
a  fracture  might  result. 
Formerly  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  sequestrum 
ended  the  operation ;  at 
the  present  time  the  op- 
eration is  made  to  meet 
another  indication — re- 
moval of  all  infected 
tissue.  To  accomplish 
this  object  it  is  neces- 
sary to  expose  the  inte- 
rior of  the  involucrum 
freely  in  order  to  enable 
the  surgeon  to  remove 
M'ith  a  sharp  spoon  the 
infected  granulations  lin- 
ing it.  The  bone-cavity  after  the  com])letiou  (jf  the  operation  should 
present  the  ajipearances  shown  in  Fig.  270.  The  cavity  is  tlien  rendered 
aseptic  by  irrigation  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  corrosive  subli- 
mate, when  it  is  dried  and  lightly  dusted  M'ith  iodoform.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  speedy  definitive  healing  of  the  wound  numerous 
methods  have  been  suggested.       Xeulier  made  flaps  of  the  skin  from 


Size  and  shape  of  cut- 
ting edge  of  chisels 
used  in  sequestrotomy. 


Cavity  in  tibia  after  removal 
of  sequestrum  and  scraping 
out  of  granulations. 
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Fig.  281. 


each  side,  •which  he  fastened  to  the  floor  of  the  cavity   in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  280. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  necrosis  of  the  flajjs  is  not  an  infre- 
quent accident  after  this  operation.  In  other  instances  the  flaps  do  not 
attach  tiiemselves  to  the  hone  surface,  and  the  wound  has  to  ileal  l)y  a 
tedious  process  of  granuhition.  E.  Halm  made  extensive  undermining 
of  tlie  skin  on  each  side  for  the  j>urpose  (if  ol)taining  a  cutaneous  cov- 
ering for  tiie  bone.  This  operation  i.s  open  to  tiie  same  objections.  Bier 
has  suggested  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  involucrum  (Fig.  281).  Vari- 
ous materials  have  been  used  to  All  the  bone-cavity,  either  to  remain  per- 
manently or  temporarily.  D.  J.  Hamilttin  suggested  sjionge.  Schede 
made  use  of  the  aseptic  blood-clot.  In  the  clinic  at  Bonn  pla.ster  of 
Paris  has  been  used,  and  recently  Sonnenburg  ])lugge(l  the  cavity  with 
an  amalgam,  such  as  is  used  by  denti.sts  in  tilling  teeth.  For  a  number 
of  years  I  have  used  chips  of  decalcified  bone  in  aiding  the  process  of 
repair  in  such  cases.  Kiinnnell  of  Germany  and  Dujilay  of  France  have 
extended  tliis  method  of  treatment,  and  report  e(jually  satisfactory  results. 
Schedc's  l)lood-clot  is  not  sutticiently  permanent  to  furnish  a  satisfactory 
temporarv  framework  for  the  granulations  during  the  time  required  in 
the  treating  of  a  large  Ijone-cavity.  The  b<)ne-clii])s  wiicn  projierly  ])re- 
pared  are  not  only  aseptic,  but  antiseptic,  and  .sufficiently  tlurable  to 
serve  as  a  bridgework  during  the  tedious  process  of 
rejiair.  The  decalcified  bone  is  removed  gradually  by 
the  granulations  sjiringing  from  the  surface  of  the  cav- 
ity and  the  perijilieral  cover,  which  in  due  time  are 
transformed  into  permanent  bone  tissue.  The  more  my 
experience  increases  with  this  method  of  treating  asej)tic 
bone-cavities  the  better  are  the  results. 

Essential  conditions  for  success  are  a.septicity  of  the 
cavity  and  the  absorbalilc  material  employed  in  filling 
it.  The  great  advantages  of  thi.-  method  of  dealing  with 
aseptic  bone-cavities  are  that  the  external  wound  heals 
by  primary  intention,  and  that  the  bone  tissue  lost  by 
disease  and  ojieration  is  replaced  by  new  tissue.  In 
ideal  results  the  process  of  repair  is  so  complete  that  no 
defect  remains  at  the  site  of  the  operation,  \\hich  is  in- 
dicated only  In- a  linear  scar.  After  the  cavity  has  been 
pro[)erly  prepared,  iodoformized  decalcified  Isone-chips 
are  poured  into  it  until  this  is  packed  with  them  to  the 
level  of  the  periosteum.  After  removal  of  Esmarch's 
constrictor  blood  escapes  between  the  bone-chips  and 
coagulates  at  once,  thus  forming  a  desirable  and  u.sefnl 
ccnient-.-^ubstance  which  permeates  the  entire  packing, 
and  temporarily  glues,  as  it  M'cre,  the  chips  together  and 
the  entire  mass  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  The  perios- 
teum should  be  carefully  preserved  in  exposing  the  bone, 
and,  after  imjjlantation,  is  sutured  over  the  surface  of 
the  bone-chips  with  absorbable  aseptic  sutures.  If  the  l)one  is  deeply 
located,  it  may  become  necessary  to  apj)ly  a  seccmd  and  third  row  of 
buried  sutures  to  bring  into  accurate  contact  otiier  overlying  soft  jjarts. 
The  ,skiu  is  finally  sutured  with  silk  or  .silkworm  gut.     In  some  instances 
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it  would  be  imcloubtedly  superfluous  to  secure  auy  form  of  (b-aiuage,  as, 
when  the  cavity  is  perfectly  aseptic  and  hemorrhage  is  not  in  excess  of 
reipiirements,  liealiug  of  the  entire  wound  would  be  accomplished  under 
one  dressing.  Experience,  however,  has  taught  me  that  tension  arising 
from  extravasation  of  blood  often  exerts  an  injurious  intluenee  upon  the 
process  of  healing,  antl  should  Ije  carefully  avoided.  A  string  of  large- 
sized  catgut  inserted  into  the  lower  angle  of  tiie  wound  answers  an  excel- 
lent purpose  as  a  capillary  drain.  A  copious  antiseptic  dressing  is  then 
applied,  the  limb  immobilized,  and  placed  for  at  least  twelve  hours  in  an 
elevated  position.  A  limited  suppuration  is  not  incompatible  with  speedy 
healing  of  the  cavity,  as  many  of  the  peripheral  lione-chips  are  replaced 
bv  granulations,  and  the  remaining  space  can  later  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner  by  secondary  implantation  of  decalcified  bone-chips.  This,  how- 
ever, should  be  postponed  until  all  snpi)uration  has  ceased  and  the  cavity 
has  been  rendered  thoroughly  aseptic  by  appropriate  treatment.  Bier 
has  recently  advocated  osteoplastic  necrotomy  ( Fig.  2<S1 ).  With  saw,  ham- 
mer, and  chisel  the  accessible  part  of  tlie  wall  of  the  involucrnm  is  raised 
with  the  overlying  soft  parts  in  the  form  of  a  lid,  the  se(iucstrum  re- 
moved, the  cavity  rendered  aseptic,  Mhen  the  parts  temporarily  resected 
are  replaced  and  fastened  in  their  former  relative  positions  with  sutures. 
This  method  of  performing  necrotomy  is  applicable  only  in  exceptional 
cases,  and  even  when  successful  the  results  are  not  better  than  those 
following  less  severe  procedures,  and  we  may  therefore  anticipate  that  its 
sphere  of  application  will  be  a  very  limited  one. 

Circumscribed  Chronic  Suppurative  Osteomyelitis. 

This  is  the  bone-abscess  of  Stanley  and  the  older  authors.  The  eti- 
ologv  of  this  form  of  suppurative  inflammation  is  the  same  as  in  the 
diliuse  variety,  only  that  the  primary  microbic  cause  limits  its  action  to 
a  smaller  area.  Clinically,  two  varieties  can  be  distinguished  :  1,  primary 
epiphyseal  circumscribed  osteomyelitis,  known  as  epiphysitis ;  2,  second- 
ary circumscrilied  osteomyelitis.  The  first  kind  is  occasionally  met  with 
as  a  multiple  affection,  and  is  then  attended  by  more  or  less  constitutional 
disturbance,  and  not  infrequently  results  in  e]ii])]ivseolysis.  The  second- 
ary form  occurs  in  the  scar-tissue  of  bones  that  have  been  the  seat  of  an 
attack  of  diffuse  suppurative  osteomyelitis,  the  patient  apparently  having 
recovered  completely  from  the  primary  attack  years  before.  It  is  still  a 
question  under  discussion  if  in  these  cases  the  infection  is  caused  by  pyo- 
genic microV)es  whicii  have  remained  in  the  tissues  in  a  quiescent  state 
.since  the  primary  attack,  or  wiicthcr  it  is  caused  by  a  new  infection  of 
the  tissues  weakened  by  the  first  attack.  Rosenbach  is  of  the  opinion 
that  recurring  attacks  of  osteomyelitis  in  the  same  bone  are  caused  by 
pus-microbes  which  have  remained  in  the  tissues,  and  which  again  be- 
come pathogenic  when  the  tissues  around  them  are  rendered  susceptible 
to  their  action  by  sul)sequent  causes.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  same 
opinion.  I  have  seen  numerous  cases  where,  in  persons  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  repeated  attacks  of  circumscribed  osteomyelitis 
occurred  in  a  bone  which  during  childhood  had  passed  through  an  attack 
of  acute  osteomyelitis.  In  the  relai>sing  form  the  disease,  with  few  excep- 
tions, is  cireumscrilied.     This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  action  of 
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pus-microbes  is  mitifrated  durinii'  tlicir  sojourn  in  the  body,  or  that  the 
tissues  around  the  infected  area  are  less  predisposed  to  ditlusion  of  the 
infection. 

The  tiliia,  femur,  and  humerus  are  tlie  bones  whicli  are  most  fre- 
quently attacked  l)v  recurrent  osteomyelitis.  The  secondary  attacks 
occur  cither  in  tlie  centre  of  the  sclerosed  bone,  the  former  site  of  the 
infected  medullary  cavity,  or  near  one  of  the  epiphyseal  lines.  I  have 
no  doulit  that  secontlary  osteomyelitis  M'ill  be  of  less  fi-equent  occurrence 
after  early  operations  for  osteomyelitis  as  antiseptic  sequestrotomy  will 
be  more  generally  practised. 

Symptoms. — The  local  symptoms  predominate  over  the  general. 
Fever  is  sliglit  or  entirely  absent,  excejtt  in  cases  of  multij)le  epiphvsitis. 
The  most  important  local  symptoms  are  pain  and  tenderness.  The  pain 
is  deep-seated,  intense,  of  a  boring  or  gnawing  character,  and  is  gene- 
rally more  severe  after  exposure  to  cold,  active  exercise,  and  during  the 
night.  It  is  often  intermittent,  and  has  frequently  been  ^\ronglv  inter- 
preted as  neuralgia  of  bone.  The  tenderness  is  circumscribed,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  location  of  the  su|ipurating  focus.  It  is  due  to  a  circum- 
scribed secondary  i)lastic  periostitis.  Tlie  external  swelling  is  slight, 
and  often  completely  Manting.  Usually  neither  redness  nor  oedema  is 
present. 

Syphilitic  osteomyelitis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  suppurative 
variety  by  its  attacking  j)ersons  of  very  difTerent  physical  conditions,  by 
its  tending  to  form  new  bone  or  causing  necrosis,  by  there  often  being 
no  suppuration  induced,  by  its  not  involving  ncigiil)oring  articulations, 
by  its  frequent  occurrence  in  cranial  bones,  and  by  the  favorable  result 
that  usually  follows  proper  treatment. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Limited  suppurative  osteomyelitis  gives 
rise  to  a  circumscribed  abscess,  which  varies  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea 
to  that  of  a  walnut.  Necrosis  seldom  takes  place;  if  it  does,  the  seques- 
tra are  small  and  composed  exclusively  of  cancellated  bone.  If  the 
abscess  is  situated  in  an  epiphysis,  it  may  open  into  the  adjacent  joint 
and  become  the  starting-point  of  a  suppurative  arthritis  (Fig.  282). 
Throml)o-j)hlebitis,  sepsis,  and  pya?mia  are  rare  complications.  The  bone 
around  the  cavity  is  usually  thickened  and  sclerosed.  The  periostitis 
which  attends  chronic  suj)iMirations  in  bone  always  assumes  a  plastic 
type,  as  the  periosteum  is  beyond  the  reach  of  ]ius-microbes.  Epiphys- 
eal osteomyelitis  is  often  associated  with  chondritis  and  osteoporosis — con- 
ditions which  may  result  in  pathological  fractures.  If  in  this  form  of 
osteomyelitis  the  su])puration  extends  to  the  periosteum,  a  circumscribed 
supjiurative  jieriostitis  occurs,  which  is  followed  l:)y  the  formation  of 
small  abscesses  jn  the  epiphyseal  region.  Limited  necrosis  in  these  cases 
is  of  frequent  occurrence.  Inflammation  of  joints  often  complicates 
epij)hvsitis. 

Treatment. — INIultiple  ejiiphysitis  should  lie  treated  by  early  incision 
and  drainage  under  strict  antiseptic  precautions.  The  use  of  the  chisel 
or  tre])]iine  may  liecome  necessary  to  expose  deep-seated  foci.  The 
external  incision  must  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  endanger  the 
joint.  Early  operative  treatment  is  the  best-known  prophylactic  against 
the  occurrence  of  joint-complications  and  pathological  fracture.  In  bone- 
abscesses  the  inflammatory  focus  can  be  located  externally  with  accuracy 
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by  the  presence  of  a  oircuniscrihed  area  of  teiidei'iiess,  and  the  centre  of 
the  tender  spot  constitutes  the  c;uide  in  the  searcii  iiir  the  aliscess.  After 
the  subperiosteal  exposure  of  the  bone  the  chiselinjj'  is  done  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  centre  of  tlie  bone  by  making  a  track  ])erhaps  an  inch  square. 

Fig.  282. 


Circumscribed  osteomyelitic  abscess  in  lower  epiphysis  of  femur,  opening  into  knee-joint :  lining 
membrane  in  upper  part  of  cavity  detached. 


If  the  abscess  is  not  found  at  a  certain  deptii,  the  surrounding  tissue  is 
explored  with  a  small  drill  in  different  directions  until  pus  is  found, 
M'hen  further  excavation  is  again  made  with  the  chisel.  As  soon  as  the 
abscess  has  l)een  fully  exposed,  the  pus  is  washed  «ut  and  the  size  of  the 
cavity  ascertained  by  pr(il>ing.  As  the  abscess  is  often  surrounded  liy  a 
zone  of  tissue  infiltrated  with  pus,  all  of  the  infected  tissues  are  scraped 
out  thoroughly  with  a  sharj)  spoon,  after  which  it  is  prepared  for  the 
implantation  of  decalcified  antiseptic  bone-chips  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  operations  for  necrosis.  These  are  very  favoral)le  eases  for  this  pro- 
cedure, as  the  area  of  infection  is  limited  and  tlie  mechanical  renidval 
of  the  infected  tissues  can  be  accomplished  with  a  great  deal  of  certainty. 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  cavities  tlie  size  of  a  small  orange  in  the  head  of 
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the  tibia  heal  under  twii  dressiiios,  with  jicrfVet  restoration  of  the  boue 
destroyed  by  the  disease  and  removed  during  tlie  operation. 

Tubercular  Osteomyelitis. 

Etiology. — Chronic  osteomyelitis  of  tlie  epiphyseal  extremities  of  the 
long  lioiies  and  of  the  short,  and  the  Hat  bones,  is  usually  the  result 
of  infection  with  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis.  This  view  of  its  essential 
microbic  cause  was  entertained  by  a  number  of  leading  surgeons  long 
before  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  was  discovered  by  liobert  Koch  in 
1882.  What  was  formerly  described  as  scrofula  of  bone  is  now  gener- 
ally recognized  as  tubercular  osteomyelitis.  The  modern  views  regard- 
ing the  etiology  of  this  form  of  chronic  inflammation  of  bone  are  based 
on  accurate  clinical  observations,  the  results  of  carefully-conducted 
experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  bacteriological  investigations,  and 
pathological  research.  Tuljcrculosis  of  bone  occurs  either  as  a  primary 
or  secondary  affection.  In  the  former  instance  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  localization  of  the  bacillus  has  not  taken  place  in  any  other  organ 
of  the  body,  and  that  the  tubercular  lesion  in  bone  jiresents  itself  as  an 
isolated  single  affection.  In  the  second  case  the  bone  afl'cction  occurs  as 
a  sec(jndary  infection  from  some  antecedent  tubercular  focus.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  primary  infection  of  bone  is  an  exceedingly  rare 
atlection,  and  Konig  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  on  the  basis  of 
an  enormous  clinical  experience.  The  frequency  with  which  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  is  met  with  in  cases  of  bone  tuberculosis,  and  the  fact  that 
the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  thoracic  duct  are  also  frecjucntly  the  seat 
of  tuberculosis,  speak  in  favor  of  this  assumption.  The  tubercular 
lesions  which  give  rise  to  metastatic  tuberculosis  may  be  very  minute, 
and  elude  detection  even  on  making  a  careful  examination  on  the  post- 
mortem table.  Buhl's  assertion  that  in  tubei'cular  affections  of  different 
organs  without  an  appreciable  old  tubercular  focus  this  was  not  absent, 
but  overlooked,  may  yet  receive  corrol)oration  liy  careful  research  in  the 
future.  Schlcnker  speaks  of  the  fre([uency  with  which  latent  tuberculo- 
sis is  found  at  necropsies  where  non-tubercular  affections  have  caused 
death.  Out  of  61  cases  without  active  or  manifest  tuberculosis  he  found 
that  post-mortem  examination  revealed  the  presence  of  latent  tuberculo- 
sis in  27  ;  that  is,  in  44  per  cent,  of  the  total  cases.  He  believes  that 
if  the  examination  had  been  carried  farther  by  the  use  of  the  microscope, 
the  number  would  have  been  still  greater.  The  clinical  history  often 
points  to  some  antecedent  chronic  affection  of  a  tubercular  nature.  In 
such  cases  the  history  is  very  often  something  as  follows :  A  patient  has 
passed  through  an  attack  of  pleuritis,  during  which  he  has  perhaps 
exjiectorated  blood,  but  after  a  while  apparent  recovery  follows,  but  the 
patient  has  lost  flesh  and  does  not  gain  in  weight  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
appetite  is  impaired.  Frecjuently  more  or  less  cough  remains ;  a  slight 
trauma  is  f<illowed  by  chronic  osteomyelitis,  which  in  its  course  fre- 
quently involves  the  adjacent  joint.  Resection  Is  performed.  Local 
recurrence  takes  place,  necessitating  finally  an  amputation,  and  the 
patient  recovers  from  the  operation,  but  dies  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  This  gloomy  aspect  of  bone  tuberculosis 
rests  on  an  extensive  clinical  experience  of  surgeons  who  are  certainly 
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inclined  to  regard,  if  possible,  the  bone  atfection  as  a  local  disease.  The 
patient,  and  often  the  medical  attendant,  usnally  attribute  to  trauma  an 
important  role  in  the  causation  of  bone-and-joint  tuberculosis.  The 
trauma,  however,  must  be  regarded  at  best  in  the  light  only  of  an 
exciting  cause,  as  no  amount  of  injury  can  produce  the  aifection  without 
the  presence  of  the  essential  cause — the  microbe  of  tuberculosis.  The 
trauma  only  serves  as  an  exciting  cause  in  the  production  of  bone  tuber- 
culosis in  persons  already  infected  with  the  bacillus  of  tnlierculosis.  The 
clinical  fact  remains  that  l)one  tuberculosis  can  l)e  traced  only  in  a  small 
percentage  of  the  cases  to  a  traumatic  origin.  It  is,  as  A^olkmann 
asserted  long  ago,  characteristic  that  the  injury  preceding  the  develnp- 
ment  of  the  disease  is  always  slight,  often  quite  insignificant :  tnliercu- 
losis of  bone,  even  in  tuliercular  subjects,  seldom  if  ever  follows  a  frac- 
ture, as  the  injury  in  such  cases  is  productive  of  such  active  cell-pro- 
liferation tliat  it  will  hold  in  abeyance  the  jiathogenie  action  of  the 
bacilli  ^vhich  might  reach  the  seat  of  injury  with  the  extravasated  blood. 
In  29.3  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  Ijone  studied  by  Watson  Cheyne,  in  188 
no  definite  cause  was  assigned,  while  in  105,  or  38.8  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number,  the  trouble  was  directly  ascribed  to  the  injury. 

Tubercular  disease  of  bone  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  females, 
particularly  after  the  first  decade,  which  would  indicate  that  traumatism 
must  be  regarded  as  an  exciting  cause  in  a  certain  percentage  of  cases. 
Like  suppurative  osteomyelitis,  tubercular  osteomyelitis  attacks  most 
frequently  young  persons  and  that  part  of  the  bones  predisposed  to  the 
localization  of  pathogenic  mieroltes,  the  epiphyseal  region  of  the  long 
bones. 

Heredity  is  an  important  factor  in  the  causation  of  bone  tuberculosis, 
as  well  as  of  tuberculosis  of  other  organs.  Tuberculosis  of  the  bones  in  the 
new-born  has  never  been  found,  but  it  is  well  knowii  that  it  can  appear 
within  a  few  months  after  birth,  and  the  conditions  under  which  this 
occurs  are  familiar.  Besides  direct  transmission  of  the  disease  from 
parents  to  child',  a  certain  vulneraliility  of  the  tissues  of  congenital  origin 
must  be  recognized  as  an  indirect  cause.  In  children  so  predisposed  the 
clinical  history  often  reveals  obstinate  eczema,  blepharitis,  ciliaris,  glan- 
dular enlargements,  and  other  infantile  affections  of  unquestionable 
tubercular  nature  preceding  the  bone  affection.  Surgeons  are  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  an  hereditary  tendency  to  tuberculosis 
adds  greatly  to  the  gravity  of  the  disease.  The  course  is  usually  more 
rapid,  s])(intancous  cure  less  likely,  and  the  prospects  of  a  favoralile 
result  after  operative  treatment  less  favorable  than  in  the  acquired  form 
()f  tnlierculosis. 

The  diseases  incident  to  infiincy  and  childhood,  such  as  pertussis, 
measles,  scarlatina,  and  diarrlnea,  frequently  furirish  the  necessary  con- 
ditions for  the  development  of  osteotuberculosis.  In  the  adult  the 
attack  is  often  preceded  by  one  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as 
typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  and  j)leuritis.  Pregnancy  and  lactation  ai-e 
also  important  etiological  factors. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  general  symptoms  are  often  no 
indication  of  the  existence  or  extent  of  the  local  disease,  as  patients  with 
quite  extensive  bone  tuberculosis  mav  present  every  indication  of  unim- 
paired  health,  and  a   small   osseous  focus  may  produce   a   ra])idly-fatal 
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miliarv  tiil)eroulosis.  In  all  cases  of  .suspectrd  how  tiibcrculosi.s  a  care- 
ful cxaniinatidu  should  ho  made  of  every  oruau,  in  order  to  discover  the 
])riniary  tubercular  depot  or  existing  coni])lieations.  Uncomplicated 
tuberculosis  of  bone  is  essentially  a  chronic  process,  and  the  General 
symptoms  furnish  but  little  information  in  reference  to  its  inHanunatory 
character.  Febrile  reaction  is  slight  or  entirely  absent.  A  sligiit  rise 
of  tem|3eratui'e  toward  evening  or  during  the  night  is  very  suggestive. 
Progressive  anaemia  is  always  an  unfavorable  symjitom  in  all  inrms  of 
so-called  hical  tuberculosis,  as  it  indicates  either  the  ])rescnce  of  atUbtional 
foci  in  important  organs  or  accompanies  the  exhaustive  purulent  dis- 
charges after  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes.  Tlie  occurrence  of 
mixed  infection,  with  or  without  a  direct  infection-atrium,  is  usually 
announced  by  a  high  temperature  and  other  symptoms  of  septic  infection. 
Emaciation  is  present  when  the  disease  is  far  advanced  and  complicated 
by  abscesses,  or  when  a  more  important  organ  is  similarly  affecte<l. 

In  incipient  cases  the   local  symptoms  .should  be  studied  with  the 
utmost  care,  individually  and  collectively. 

Pain. — Pain  is  an  almost  constant  symptom,  but  its  intensity  is 
subject  to  great  variation.  Tension,  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
production  of  pain,  is  a  much  less  marked  feature  in  tubercular  than 
suppurative  osteomyelitis.  C'hildren  sufi'ering  from  spina  ventosa  com- 
plain of  little  or  no  pain,  although  a  whole  phalanx  of  a  linger  may 
l)e  ahiKist  completely  destroyed  by  a  central  tubercular  osteomyelitis. 
In  rib  tuberculosis  the  pain  is  either  entirely  absent  or  slight.  In  tuljcr- 
culosis  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  it  is  often  referred  to  the  knee.  It  is 
aggravated  when  the  disease  invades  an  adjacent  joint.  In  primary 
synovial  tuberculosis  a  sudden  aggravation  of  this  symjitom  announces 
the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  bones.  This  symptom  is  promptly 
relieved  in  a  case  of  tubercular  spondylitis  by  suspension  and  fixation, 
and  rest  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  greatly  exaggerated  by  flexion 
of  the  spinal  column,  which  inflicts  increased  pressure  upon  the  l)odies 
of  tile  inflamed  vertebne.  The  pain  is  of  a  dull,  aching  character,  and 
is  intermittent,  and  more  severe  during  the  night.  The  nocturnal  ex- 
acerbation of  the  pain,  as  evidenced  in  children  l^y  restlessness  during 
sleep,  moaning,  grinding  of  teeth,  and  horrible  dreams,  is  often  one  of 
the  first  symptoms  which  excite  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  osteo- 
tuberculosis. 

'Ti'HfJerness. — While  tenderness  is  an  important  symptom  in  detecting 
and  locating  suppurative  osteomyelitic  foci,  it  is  of  far  greater  value  as 
a  tliagnostic  aid  in  the  recognition  of  osteotuberculosis  in  its  earliest 
stages.  It  is  caused  by  a  circumscribed  periostitis  over  the  tubercular 
lesion.  The  existence  of  an  area  of  tenderness  near  a  joint,  correspond- 
ing to  a  tubercular  focus  in  the  interior  of  a  bone,  is  one  of  the  surest 
indications  of  the  existence  of  tubercular  osteomyelitis.  In  many  cases 
of  epi])hyseal  tuberculosis  patients  have  been  treated  for  some  sujijjosed 
joint  lesion  simply  because  this  symptom  was  not  carefully  searched  for, 
or,  if  discovered,  its  significance  was  misinterpreted.  The  existence  of 
a  limited  area  of  tenderness  in  the  epiphyseal  line  and  the  absence  of 
joint  lesions  M'ill  enable  the  surgeon  to  k)cate  accurately  a  focus  in  the 
interior  of  the  bone.  In  the  examination  of  tubercular  joints  it  is  im- 
jiortant  to  search  for  this  svmptom  over  both  articular  extremities  for 
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the  purpose  of  (Ictecting  osseims  foci — a  matter  of  great  importance,  not 
onlv  from  a  diagnostic,  hut  also  from  a  tliera]K'Utic,  point  of  view. 

SwelliiKj. — ^Ir.  Lawrence  and,  later,  Samuel  Cooper  showed  hy  dem- 
onstration of  numerous  specimens  of  tubercular  joints  that  the  spindle- 
shaped  enlargement  is  not  caused  by  ex])ansion  of  the  articular  extrem- 
ities, as  was  formerly  supposed,  hut  hy  swelling  of  the  soft  tissues  around 
the  joint.  With  the  exception  of  diffuse  tubercular  osteomyelitis  of  the 
shaft  of  the  long  hones  swelling  is  usually  absent  or  slight  in  osteotu- 
berculosis.  External  swelling  is  absent  until  the  atroi)hic  layer  of 
compact  bone  yields  to  the  intra-osseous  pressure — as  ni;iy  be  seen  in 
advanced  cases  of  spina  ventosa — or  until,  by  pressure-atrophy  over 
the  centre  of  the  focus,  the  compact  layer  is  ]3erforated  and  a  soft,  cir- 
cumscribed, boguy  swelling  forms  underneath  the  periosteum.  The 
tubercular  periostitis  which  now  ensues  soon  reaches  the  jiaraperiosteal 
tissues,  when  the  swelling  increases  more  rapidly,  and  is  followed  i)y  the 
formation  of  a  tubercular  abscess.  Such  abscesses  are  prone  to  migrate 
in  the  same  manner  as  tubercular  abscess  of  an  articular  origin.  CEdema 
is  usuallv  not  well  marked,  even  if  the  abscess  is  large,  unless  secondary 
infection  with  jiyogenic  microbes  has  occurred. 

i?(Y?/i('.s'.s\— The  skin  over  a  tubercular  abscess  presents  an  abnormally 
pallid  appearance  until  tliis  structure  has  been  reached  l>y  the  tubercular 
process,  when  it  becomes  red  or  livid.  This  discoloration  precedes  the 
spontaneous  rupture  of  the  abscess  underneath  it. 

Atrophj/  of  L'unh. — Atrophy  of  limb  is  a  constant  feature  of  bone 
and  joint  tuberculosis.  It  is  progressive,  and  appears  in  a  few  weeks, 
certainly  in  a  few  months,  after  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  It  has 
been  attri!)uted  to  various  sources — viz.  inactivity,  neuritis,  vasomotor 
changes,  and  reflex  influences.  It  is  in  all  probability  the  direct  result 
of  jn'olonged  non-use  of  the  limb  and  reflex  influences.  It  affects  not 
only  the  bone,  but  every  tissue  of  the  limb.  Atrophy  of  the  muscles 
constitutes  the  most  important  part  of  this  complication. 

DiFFEREXTi.\i.  DiA(;xosis. — With  few  exceptions  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation in  the  epiphyseal  extremities  of  the  long  liones  or  in  the  body  of 
a  vertebra  is  of  a  tubercular  character.  In  doubtful  cases  certain  diag- 
nostic measures  should  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  enable  the  surgeon  to 
make  a  differential  diagnosis. 

Akiilo-pciranflk. — Exploration  of  a  doubtful  swelling  with  a  short 
steel  needle  was  introduced  In-  Middeldorpf  for  the  pur])ose  of  ascer- 
taining the  consistence  and  proliable  structure  of  tin'  tissue  composing 
the  swelling.  This  is  an  exceedingly  valualde  diagnostic  aid,  and,  if 
properly  performed,  devoid  of  danger.  The  puncture  is  made  in  the 
centre  of  the  tender  ai'ea,  and  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  the  prob- 
able location  of -the  central  focus.  If  the  needle  meet  with  any  consid- 
erable resistance  in  the  bone,  it  is  advanced  by  rotary  movements  :  the 
arrival  of  its  point  in  the  granulating  centre  or  caseous  focus  is  an- 
nounced by  a  sudden  loss  of  resistance.  By  advancing  the  needle  suf- 
ficiently to  touch  with  the  point  the  opposite  side  of  the  cavity  its 
probable  size  and  exact  location  can  be  ascertained. 

Inociikttion  E.rperiments. — In  cases  of  great  doubt  little  fragments 
of  granulation  tissue  or  a  few  drops  of  the  liquefied  material  can  be 
removed  from  the  inflamed  area  with  an  exploring  syringe,  and  with 
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the  material  removed  a  guinea-pig  or  rabbit  can  be  inoculated.  If  it  is 
a  case  of  tuberculosis,  the  disease  will  l)e  reproduced  in  the  animal. 
The  result  of  the  experiment  thus  furnishes  the  final  proof  of  the  nature 
of  the  aflcction. 

Probinfj. — This  diagnostic  resource  should  not  be  employed  indis- 
criminately in  the  exploration  of  fistulous  tracts,  as  the  careless  use  of 
the  probe  has  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  harm  by  causing  infection  ■with 
pus-microbes  and  by  aggravating  the  tubercular  lesion.  The  danger 
attending  the  use  of  this  instrument  can  be  greatly  diminished  by  a 
recourse  to  adequate  antiseptic  precautions.  Cauterization  of  the  granu- 
lating siu'face  with  nitrate  of  silver  previously  to  nv  simultaneously  with 
the  use  of  the  probe,  by  coating  it  with  the  melted  salt,  is  another 
efficient  prophylactic  measure.  The  affections  which  are  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  tubercular  osteomyelitis,  and  rk-c  i-vi-Kil,  are — synovial 
tulierculosis,  sarcoma,  echinococcus,  epiphyseal  multiple  osteomyelitis, 
chronic  osteomyelitis,  and  syphilitic  affections  of  bone.  A  careful 
study  of  the  clinical  characteristics  of  these  affections,  combined  with 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  present,  will  enable 
the  practitioner  to  arrive  at  correct  diagnostic  conclusions.  In  cases 
of  doubt  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  tubercular  osteomyelitis 
and  syjihilitic  bune  affections,  in  which  the  results  of  treatment  do  not 
furnish  positive  diagnostic  intbrmatiim,  it  may  become  necessary  to  resort 
to  inot'ulatidu  experiments  in  making  a  final  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — Spontaneous  healing  of  a  tubercular  focus  in  bone  is 
possible  under  favorable  conditions.  If  the  patient  is  well  nourished, 
and,  above  all,  if  the  blood  is  in  a  normal  cimdition,  limitation  of  the 
disease  may  occur  before  caseation  has  taken  place,  and  if  cheesy  material 
has  flirmed  and  can  l)e  removed  by  operative  interference,  the  jirospects 
of  a  permanent  recovery  are  good.  It  must  be,  however,  admitted  that 
every  person  who  has  suffered  from  an  attack  of  osteotubercidosis  during 
childhood  or  youth,  even  if  an  apparent  perfect  cure  has  been  effected 
siKintaneously  or  by  operative  measures,  is  always  in  danger  of  becoming 
the  sul)ject  of  re-infcction  from  the  primary  or  osseous  focus  at  any  sub- 
se(pient  time.  Healing  by  cicatrization  frequently  takes  place  in  the 
small,  dry  granulating  foci  so  long  as  the  coagulation  necrosis  is  limited 
and  no  caseation  has  occurred.  If  caseatit)n  has  taken  place,  and  the 
cheesy  material  has  not  undergone  liquefaction,  enca])sulation  of  the 
tul)ercular  product  can  take  place  by  the  Mall  of  gi-amdation  tissue 
lining  the  cavity  becoming  converted  into  cicatricial  tissue,  forming  a 
capsule,  which,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  mechanically  jirevcnts  the 
local  extension  of  the  disease.  Small  sequestra  may  become  imbedded 
in  a  connective-tissue  capsule  in  a  similar  manner.  A  large  sequestrum 
cannot  be  similarly  disposed  of,  but  must  be  eliminated  either  s]5onta- 
neouslv  or  removed  by  operation  before  healing  can  be  accomiilished. 
If  the  disease  invades  the  adjacent  joint,  the  prognosis  is  more  grave, 
and  the  chances  of  a  spontaneous  recovery  are  much  lessened. 

The  prognosis  is  always  more  serious,  other  tilings  being  equal,  if 
the  bone  affected  is  so  located  that  elimination  of  the  tubercular  product 
is  rendei'ed  difficult,  and  the  removal  of  the  primary  focus  by  operative 
treatment  is  anatomically  impossible.  The  danger  to  life  is  increased  if 
a  large  tubercular  abscess  has  become  infected  with  pus-microbes,  as  the 
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.secoiidarv  infection  results  in  destruction  of  tiie  granulation  tissue  lining 
the  cavity — a  condition  which  favors  the  local  and  general  extension  of 
the  tubercular  infection,  and  at  the  same  time  brings  sepsis,  exhaustion 
from  profuse  snp}Hn-ation,  and  amyloid  degeneration  of  important  internal 
organs  as  additional  elements  of  danger. 

The  jirognosis  is  always  more  unfavoral)le  in  persons  advanced  in 
years  than  in  children,  as  limitation  t)f  tlic  disease  occurs  more  fre- 
(picntly  in  the  latter.  Re-infection  from  an  osseous  focus  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  leading  to  pulmonary  or  some  other  form  of  visceral  tuber- 
culosis or  general  diffuse  miliary  tuberculosis.  Secondary  glandular 
tuberculosis  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  an  important  element  fi-om  a  prognostic 
view.  Multiplicity  of  the  aifection  augments  the  danger  to  life  and 
retards  a  spontaneous  cure.  Konig  has  observed  miliary  tuberculosis 
following  primary  osteotuberculosis  only  sixteen  times  out  of  thousands 
of  cases  that  have  come  under  his  personal  notice.  In  all  of  these  cases 
the  general  tuberculosis  followed  operations  for  tubercular  lesions.  Dif- 
fuse miliary  tuberculosis  may  and  docs  occur  witliout  such  an  exciting 
cause.  I  have  observed  tuljercular  meningitis  develop  in  young  children 
on  several  occasions  in  the  course  of  tulicrcular  coxitis  without  o^ierative 
intervention,  which  shows  that  a  tubercular  focus  in  bone,  undisturbed 
by  operation,  may  become  the  distributing-point  of  bacilli,  and  constitute 
the  innncdiate  cause  of  metastatic  tul.)erculosis  in  another  organ,  or  general 
miliary  tuberculosis. 

Treatment. — Early  effectix-e  treatment  is  of  paramount  importance, 
because  the  intrinsic  tendency  of  the  disease  is  toward  progressive  exten- 
sion, and  if  left  to  itself  sooner  or  later  the  appearance  of  serious  compli- 
cations is  the  rule,  spontaneous  recovery  the  exception. 

The  general  treatment  must  be  tonic  and  supporting.  Dietetic  and 
hygienic  measures  are  of  more  importance  and  value  than  the  adminis- 
tration of  drugs.  Sea-bathing  and  change  of  climate  will  often  accom- 
plish more  than  bitter  tonics,  iron,  quinine,  arsenic,  and  cod-liver  oil.  A 
combination  of  potassic  iodide  with  the  synip  of  iodide  of  iron  has,  in 
my  experience,  produced  better  results  than  any  other  method  of  medi- 
cation. Guaiacol  is  another  valualde  remedy,  but  in  order  to  render  it 
effective  its  use  must  l)e  continued  fir  six  months  to  a  year.  I  usually 
administer  it  in  milk  before  meals  and  at  bedtime  in  doses  of  four  to  five 
drops  for  an  adult.  If  it  disturbs  digestion,  the  dose  should  be  diminished 
or  its  use  temporarily  discontinued.  Children  suffering  from  osteotuber- 
culosis should  be  carefully  dressed  ;  flannel  under-garmcnts  must  be  worn 
constantly,  except  during  the  hot  summer  months,  when  their  place  can 
be  taken  by  silk  or  cotton  under-clothing.  Sudden  chilling  of  the  sur- 
face is  always  detrimental,  and  should  be  carefally  guarded  against. 
Out-door  air  and  a  certain  amount  of  exercise  should  l)e  procured  when- 
ever the  local  disease  does  not  furnish  a  positive  contraindication.  Tepid 
salt-water  baths  are  of  great  value  in  such  cases,  as  they  stimulate  the 
peripheral  circulation,  and  in  so  doing  prevent  internal  congestion.  An 
intelligent  general  treatment  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  use  of 
appropriate  local  measures  :  it  is  only  Ijy  such  combined  treatment  that 
a  favorable  impression  is  made  upon  the  disease. 

A  few  of  the  more  im])oi-tant  local  agencies  will  now  lie  discussed. 
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I\rxt. — Tlic  iniportaiu'o  of  eiifiirced  ;in<l  alisulute  rest  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Hilton,  C'liicue,  and  otiiers  have  In'onji'lit  tiiis  important  ele- 
ment of  treatment  t'oreihly  to  the  attention  of  the  profession.  In  securing 
rest  for  the  diseased  part  as  nearly  as  can  be  done  by  position  and  the 
use  of  mechanical  measures,  the  process  of  repair  is  favored  and  further 
extension  of  the  disease  arrested  or  limited.  The  most  efficient  May  to 
procure  rest,  not  only  for  the  affected  part,  Itut  for  the  entire  body,  is  to 
confine  the  jiatient  to  bed  ;  but,  as  these  affections  are  noted  for  their 
clir(.)nicity,  lasting  for  months  and  years,  enforced  rest  by  this  method 
would  seriously  impair  the  general  health,  and  the  benefit  derived  from 
it  for  the  local  lesion  would  be  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  lack  of 
fresh  air  and  out-door  exercise;  and  on  this  account  it  is  advisalde,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  to  resort  to  one  of  the  numerous  mechanical  appli- 
ances which  will  innnobilize  the  part,  while  at  the  same  time  tiie  ])atient 
can  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  out-door  air  and  change 
of  scenery  and  surroundings.  In  tubercular  spondylitis  suspension  upon 
a  Rauchfuss  sling,  with  or  without  head-extension,  and  later  fixation  of 
the  spine  in  extension  in  Sayre's  plaster-of-Paris  jacket,  will  meet  this 
indication  to  perfection.  In  tuberculosis  of  the  epiphyseal  extremities 
of  the  long  bones  immobilization  of  the  limb  in  a  circular  plaster-of-Paris 
dressing  will  not  only  secure  the  most  ijcrfect  degree  of  rest,  but  will  at 
the  same  time  prevent  contractures  and  partial  or  complete  pathological 
dislocation  of  the  aiiicular  extremities.     Kest  should  be  continued  until 


Fig.  283. 


Senn's  exploring  and  injecting  ^yrin^'L'. 

all  active  svuijitoms  disappear.  Rest,  like  all  other  valuable  therapeutic 
agents,  if  continued  too  long  will  prove  harmful  ;  hence  the  indications 
for  its  abandonment  should  l)e  thoroughly  and  frequently  searched  for 
from  time  to  time. 

Fairncli(/Jiiatous  Injections. — The  direct  application   of  well-known 
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antibacillaiy  agents  to  the  diseased  infected  tissues  constitutes  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  treatment.  The  instrument  to  be  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  an  ordinary  Pravaz  syrinuc  witli  an  asbestos  piston.  The 
instrument  is  to  be  steriHzed  by  boiliuL;'  before  usint;'  it.  I  iiave  recently 
devised  a  syringe  for  making  intra-artit'ular  and  parenchymatous  injec- 
tions, which  is  shown  in  Fig.  283,  and  which  I  now  use  exclusiv-ely  for 
this  purpose.  The  remedies  which  have  proved  most  successful  are  a 
10  per  cent,  enuilsion  of  iodoform  in  glycerin,  an  emulsion  of  balsam 
of  Peru  of  tiie  same  strength,  and  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  tri- 
chloride of  iodine.  The  bone  is  perforated  with  the  largest  needle 
of  the  syringe  in  the  centre  of  the  tender  area,  and  after  the  focus 
has  been  reached  the  injection  is  made  very  slowly,  in  order  to 
bring  the  emulsion  or  solution  in  contact  with  as  large  an  area  of 
infected  tissue  as  possible.  The  injection  is  to  l)e  repeated  every 
week  or  t\\o. 

If/nipniirtHre. — This  therajieutic  resource  in  the  treatment  of  bone- 
and-joint  tuljcrculosis  was  introduced  by  Richet  in  1870.  The  operation 
is  now  jierformed  exclusively  with  the  needle-point  of  a  Patpielin 
cautery  heated  to  a  white  heat.  The  site  of  puncture,  correspt)nding 
to  the  centre  of  the  tender  area,  is  rendered  aseptic  in  the  usual  way. 
As  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  bone  is  reached  the  point  is  advanced  by 
rotatory  movements.  The  instrument  is  withdrawn  from  time  to  time, 
and  heated  before  reinserting  it  to  prevent  impaction  in  the  canal.  The 
entrance  of  the  point  into  the  focus  is  announced  by  a  sudden  loss  or 
diminution  of  resistance.  If  the  focus  is  large,  punctures  can  be  made 
in  ditferent  directions  through  the  same  external  opening.  The  channel 
thus  made  is  dusted  with  iodoform  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  applied. 
The  first  effect  of  the  operation  is  diminution  or  cessation  of  pain.  In 
the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  the  tubular  eschar  is  removed  and  the 
canal  tilled  with  granulations.  The  cauterization  of  a  deep-seated  tuber- 
cular focus  in  such  a  manner  desti'oys  a  part  of  the  tubercular  product 
and  stimulates  the  surrounding  tissues  to  an  increased  tissue-prolifera- 
tions :  it  becomes  the  direct  means  of  substituting  for  the  tubercular  osteo- 
myelitis a  plastic  osteomyelitis.  From  my  own  experience  I  regard  this 
procedure  as  a  potent  agent  in  the  treatment  of  accessible  foci  of  uncom- 
plicated bone  tuberculosis.  It  is  most  useful  in  the  early  treatment  of 
tarsal,  carpal,  and  epiphyseal  tuberculosis. 

Operafire  Removal  of  Tubercular  Foci. — The  operative  removal  of  a 
tubercular  focus  in  the  epiphyseal  extremity  of  a  long  bone  with  chisel 
and  sharp  spoon  nuist  be  regarded  as  a  curative  and  prophylactic  opera- 
tion. It  is  intended  to  effect  mechanical  removal  of  the  tubercular 
product,  which  in  itself  will  prevent  invasion  of  the  adjacent  joint. 
As  such  foci  are. usually  near  a  joint,  great  care  must  be  exercised  not 
to  open  the  joint.  The  external  incision  must  be  carefully  planned,  and 
the  bone  exposed  by  reflecting  the  periosteum.  After  the  focus  has  been 
fully  exposed  with  the  chisel,  the  tubercular  product  and  surrounding 
osteoporotic  bone  are  removed  with  a  sharp  spoon.  After  thorough 
cleansing  and  iodofbrmization  of  the  cavity,  the  latter  is  filled  by  decal- 
cified iodoforraized  bone-chips  in  the  manner  ]ireviously  described.  The 
periosteum  is  sutured  separately,  and  over  it  the  parts  are  approximated 
in  the  usual  manner.     Capillary  drainage  with  a  Ijundle  of  catgut  is 
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usually  indicated.  An  antiseptic  dressing  and  a  fixation  s])lint  complete 
the  operation. 

Resect io)i. — Resection  may  become  necessary  after  the  osseous  focus 
has  reached  the  adjacent  joint.  The  ojieration  should  consist  of  a  thor- 
ough extirpation  of  tlie  diseased  synovial  membrane  and  capsule  and  the 
removal  of  the  osseous  focus.  Typical  resection  should  be  avoided  if 
possible.  Surgeons  limit  the  operative  procedure  more  and  more  to  the 
removal  of  diseased  tissue,  in  place  of  typical  resection. 

Amputation. — A  mutilating  operation  is  often  the  only  choice  in  the 
treatment  of  diffuse  tubercular  osteomyelitis,  as  it  otfers  the  oidy  chance 
for  complete  eradication  of  the  disease  and  protection  of  the  patient 
against  general  infection.  It  is  contraindicated  in  the  other  forms  of 
osteotuberculosis,  unless  complicated  l)y  tuberculosis  of  an  adjacent 
joint,  and  even  in  such  instances  it  should  be  limited  to  cases  that  have 
passed  beyond  the  reach  of  a  typical  or  an  atypical  resection. 


ORTHOPAEDIC  SURGERY. 

By  V.  P.  GIBXEY. 


General  Considerations. 

Orthopaedic  Surgery  is  that  branch  of  general  surgery  which  has 
to  do  with  tiie  prevention  and  correction  of  deformity.  Its  intimate 
association  with  mechanical  appliances  has  rather  limited  its  scope  to  the 
correction  of  deformity  hy  such  appliances,  l)ut  the  orthopaedic  surgeons 
of  the  present  day  have  taken  a  more  liberal  view  of  the  suljject,  and 
have  felt  it  iacumbeut  upon  themselves  not  only  to  correct,  liut  to  pre- 
vent, deformity  as  Avell.  The  mode  of  correcting  has  been  left  largely 
to  the  individual  surgeon,  and  for  this  reason  operative  as  well  as 
mechanical  surgery  has  become  a  prominent  feature.  The  practice  of 
any  branch  of  medicine  or  surgery  presupposes  a  more  or  less  intimate 
knowledge  of  diseases  and  their  various  manifestations;  hence  it  is  idle 
to  talk  of  any  one  method  of  correcting  to  tiie  exclusion  of  others. 

AVhen  one  considers  the  nature  of  deformity  in  genei'al,  and  the  mode 
of  production,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  this : 
that  the  ortht)p8edic  surgeon  of  to-day  must  be  conversant  with  the 
nature  of  diseases  which  produce  deformity,  of  the  conditions  which 
predispose  to  deformity,  must  lumself  be  a  good  diagnostician,  must 
have  fiimiliarizcd  himself  witli  tlic  clinical  history  of  disease,  and  must 
know  what  those  conditions  are  which  predispose  to  or  lead  to  deform- 
ity. For  example  :  the  various  diseases  in  and  about  a  joint,  whether 
involving  the  bone  or  the  soft  parts,  must  be  carefully  considered  and 
be  duly  recognized. 

The  term  orfhopa'dic  itself  is  well  known  to  mean  "to  teach  or  edu- 
cate straight."  It  is  poor  surgery  to  wait  until  distortions  ensue  before 
any  effort  is  made  in  the  direction  of  prevention. 

Again,  the  deformities  that  result  from  various  changes  in  utero, 
from  accidents  and  injuries  of  various  kinds,  naturally  come  within  the 
seojjc  of  this  specialty.  It  is  true  that  many  deformities  are  not  in- 
cluded within  the  scope  of  orthopfedic  surgery,  such  as  hare-lip,  cleft 
palate,  strabismus,  flexions  of  the  uterus,  etc.,  for  the  reason  that  such 
deformities,  as.  a  rule,  have  always  been  managed  successfully  by  the 
general  surgeon,  the  oculist,  or  the  gynaecologist,  and  require  no  spe- 
cially devised  mechanical  appliances  to  complete  the  cure.  The  day  is 
passed  when  this  specialty  must  rely  on  surgery  for  material  assistance. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  consider  the  dcf  )rmities  of  the  head 
and  neck,  of  the  spinal  column,  of  tiie  upper  extremities,  and  of  the 
lower  extremities,  irrespective  of  the  causes  producing  the  same.  To  be 
a  little  more  explicit :  Torticollis  ;  ostitis  of  the  vertebra;,  of  the  shoulder, 
the  elbow,  the  wrist,  the  hip,  the  knee,  and  the  ankle ;  periarticular 
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lesions  (if  these  joints  ;  rotary  lateral  curvature;  the  (leforniities -which 
result  from  ])aralysis  and  from  rickets;  antl  elulj-l'oot  in  all  its  forms, — 
will  be  considered. 

Nomenclature,  Btiology,  and  Patholog-y. — The  <leformities  may 
be  divided  into  conu'i'uital  and  ac(juired. 

The  congenital  deformities  include  the  larger  ])ro])orti(in  of  club- 
foot, a  smaller  proportion  of  wry-neck,  many  deformities  of  the  hands, 
arrest  of  development  of  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  acetabulum,  arrest 
of  development  of  the  liml),  and  constriction  of  the  liml),  jirodncing 
distortions. 

The  acquired  deformities  include  sm-h  as  depend  upon  bone  or  joint 
disease,  periartii'ular  diseases,  traumatism,  the  various  uuiscular  asym- 
metries depending  upon  paralysis,  whether  cerebral,  spinal,  or  periph- 
eral, and  many  ui'  the  lesions  of  the  nervous  system  and  tiie  distortions 
of  rickets. 

In  the  list  of  congenital  deformities  we  have  club-foot,  divided  into 
the  following :  talipes  e(|ninus,  eipiino-varus,  calcaneus,  valgus  and 
cavus,  congenital  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  and  hip,  and  many  cases 
of  infantile  s]xistic  paralysis. 

It  is  among  the  list  of  acquired  deformities  that  the  nomenclature  has 
been  so  ct)nfusing.  With  the  knowledge  now  possessed  of  the  pathology 
of  the  larger  number  of  bone  and  joint  diseases,  we  are  enabled  to  dis- 
card many  of  the  older  names  with  which  we  have  become  familiar,  and 
a]iply  terms  more  in  keeping  with  the  true  nature  of  the  lesion.  For 
instance  :  we  speak  now  quite  freely  of  tubercular  ostitis,  of  tubercular 
arthritis,  of  traumatic  arthritis.  We  have  learned  that  tubercular  lesions 
are  found  in  the  epiphyses  of  the  k)ng  bones,  and  that  the  deformities 
which  ensue  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  manage  and  are  often  incurable. 
If  we  know,  therefore,  that  what  formerly  was  an  obscure  atl'ection  al)out 
the  hip  or  knee  is  really  a  tubercular  lesion  of  the  epi])hysis  or  the  bones 
entering  into  these  joints,  and  aj>ply  terms  which  will  at  once  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  we  naturally  feel  that  a  nomenclature  on  such 
a  basis  is  far  preferable. 

Take  the  spinal  column,  for  example.  In  place  of  the  term  "Pott's 
disease,"  or  angular  curvature,  the  term  tubercular  ostitis  of  the  spine  is 
of  much  more  value,  in  that  it  enables  us  at  once  to  forestall  any  deform- 
itv,  provided  we  are  sutHeicntly  conversant  with  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  same  is  true  of  the  hip,  and  the  knee,  and  the  ankle.  The 
term  "hip  disease"  itself  is  sufficiently  distinctive  to  one  who  has  made 
himself  familiar  with  all  the  diseases  about  the  hip,  but  the  term  "  tubei- 
cular  ostitis  of  the  hip,"  or  simply  "ostitis  of  the  hip,"  is  at  once  recog- 
nized as  being  the  best  term  Me  can  ajiply.  Take  the  knee  also  :  "  white 
swelling "  and  "  chronic  synovitis  "  are  not  so  significant  as  the  term 
"tubercular  ostitis  of  the  knee." 

While  it  is  true  that  a  certain  number  of  excellent  practitioners  have 
as  yet  failed  to  accept  the  teachings  of  Koch,  yet  the  great  majority  of 
surgeons,  the  world  over,  have  long  since  ado])ted  the  earlier  teachings 
of  this  great  human  benefactor.  Synonyms  will  be  given  when  the 
deformities  of  individual  joints  arc  considered. 

The  pathology  which  concerns  this  article  is  simjjle  enough,  and  may 
be  easily  disposed  of. 
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In  the  congenital  detorniities  we  know  really  very  little  of  the  path- 
ology. The  whole  range  of  heredity  is  still  under  discussion.  Able 
minds  are  as  yet  undetermined  as  to  what  part  really  heredity  does  play. 
Maternal  impressions  are  really  so  intangible  that  we  must  dismiss  them 
in  CDUsidering  any  scientitie  sulyect.  Mechanical  nbstrnctions  are  brought 
about  in  uteri >  in  various  ways  and  at  various  stages  of  icetal  develop- 
ment. The  study  of  embryology  has  thus  enabled  us  to  determine  in  a 
theoretical  way  the  pathogeny  of  club-foot. 

Without  conunitting  myself  to  any  special  theory,  I  may  state  that 
the  theory  whicli  seems  the  most  plausilile  is  that  of  retarded  rotation, 
propounded  first  by  Essericht,  and  more  fully  developed  l)y  Berg  of 
New  York.  It  is  assiuned  that  the  feet  in  early  utero-gestation  are  in 
the  position  of  e(juiao-varus.  It  is  further  assumed  that  in  the  ))rocess 
of  normal  rotation  mechanical  obstruction  is  offered.  This  obstruction 
may  depend  upon  the  mother  or  the  child,  upon  the  nervous  system  or 
the  circulatory  system.  The  obstruction  may  be  in  the  shape  of  mus- 
cular spasm  at  a  time  \\'hen  a  certain  stage  of  rotation  is  present,  or  it 
may  be  in  the  shape  of  liands  or  certain  dispositions  of  amniotic  tliiid 
within  the  uterus.  If  the  olistruction  persists  long  enough,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ftetus  will  proceed  without  corresponding  pi'ogress  in  rota- 
tion. An  impediment  thus  having  been  established,  the  feet  fail  to 
unfold,  and  at  birth  we  have  the  characteristic  distortion,  the  degree 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  obstruction  and  the  period  of  fcetal  life 
when  such  obstruction  occurre<l. 

Why  an  arrest  of  develo[)m('nt  of  the  acetabulum  should  take  place 
we  are  unable  to  understand.  The  causes  underlying  this  deformity  are 
the  same  apparently  as  those  which  underlie  cleft  palate,  hare-lip,  and 
other  similar  deformities. 

In  discussing  the  pathology  of  aci[uired  deformities  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis  is  the  all-important  factor  to  lie  considered.  If  a  simple 
cellulitis  about  a  joint  occurs,  the  deformity  is,  as  a  rule,  evanescent. 
On  the  subsidence  of  this  cellulitis  the  distortion  disappears.  Deformi- 
ties which  follow  an  irritable  spine  or  certain  neui'oses  in  connection 
with  the  spine  are  much  more  persistent,  yet  clearly  depend  upon  mus- 
cular spasm  induced  by  such  neurosis,  and  a  diagnosis  In-  exclusion 
usually  suffices  to  make  clear  the  iiathology  of  such  a  distortion. 

The  presence  of  pus  within  the  sheath  of  muscles,  pus  wiiich  comes 
from  foci  remote  from  the  deformity  in  question,  explains  readily  the 
condition  which  presents. 

Fractures  of  bones  in  the  neighborhood  of  joints,  separation  of  epiph- 
yses, and  severe  contusions  in  general  produce  a  kind  of  deformity 
which  is  understood  when  the  diagnosis  is  fully  established. 

While  it  is  nyt  always  clear  how  tiie  bacillus  eiiters  the  system  in  an 
individual  case,  it  is  readily  understood  in  this  stage  of  medical  science 
how  the  bacillus  behaves  in  an  epijihysis.  Without  any  argument, 
therefore,  we  may  assume  that  the  bacillus  has  lodged  in  one  or  more 
centres  of  development  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  epiphyseal  line. 
We  know  the  cancellous  structure  of  the  bone  in  this  locality;  its  close 
resemijlance  to  lung-tissue  has  often  been  suggested.  An  inflammatory 
focus  is  thus  established,  which  focus  increases  in  area,  involving  first  a 
practically  harmless  area  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  joint,  but  as  it 
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increases,  frequently  under  the  intluenee  of  trauma,  we  find  involvement 
of  contiguous  tissues,  such  as  the  articular  cartilage,  the  periosteum,  the 
synovial  membrane,  the  cellular  tissue  about  the  joint,  ;uk1  ultimately 
the  muscular  and  cutaneous  structures. 

Let  us  take  for  example  a  case  of  ostitis  of  the  hip  and  follow  it 
through  its  different  stages.  We  shall  find  symjitonis  corresponding 
very  closely  with  the  progress  of  the  l:)one-lesion  itself.  The  small  focus 
or  small  f)ci,no  larger  tlian  the  head  of  a  pin,  give  rise  to  obscure  pains, 
to  disability,  and  certain  reflex  muscular  spasms.  These  make  the  little 
patient's  gait  unsteady,  and,  as  a  result,  falls  and  injuries  occur  which 
would  otherwise  be  avoided.  The  al)Ove  signs  may  have  been  so 
obscure  as  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  parent,  and  have  not 
come  cons[)ieuously  into  ]irominence  until  after  one  or  two  falls.  In 
this  way  the  fall  is  regarded  as  a  cause  of  the  disease,  and  the  .state- 
ment of  the  parent  is  regarded  as  evidence  conclusive  that  the  fall  is  the 
cause.  This  valuable  point  in  the  etiology  has  been  so  often  elicited  that 
I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  subject.  As  this  focus 
of  disease  increases,  often  under  the  influence  of  the  trauma  above  men- 
tioned, a  larger  area  is  produced,  which  involves  a  loss  of  structure  and 
serves  also  as  a  receptacle  for  the  inflannnatory  products.  In  other 
words,  a  small  abscess  is  formed  under  the  influence  of  still  further 
trauma,  to  which  is  added  the  trauma  of  ^^■alking  and  the  trauma  of 
muscular  s})asm.  It  is  possible  for  the  disease  to  advance  thus  fav  with- 
out apju'eciable  deformity,  but  the  rule  is  flexion  of  the  hip  and  ab-  or 
(K/duction,  dependent  not  only  on  muscular  action,  Init  on  an  inflannna- 
tion  of  the  ligamentous  structures  immediately  surrounding  the  hij),  such 
inflammation  producing  contracture.  It  is  easy  for  one  to  appreciate 
how  walking  on  a  diseased  femoral  neck  \\ill  produce  bending  of  this 
neck,  thus  altering  its  relationship  Mith  the  shaft.  The  undue  promi- 
nence of  the  trochanter  major  is  thus  explained.  With  the  occurrence 
of  exacerbations  we  have  enlarged  inflannnatory  areas,  encroaching  upon 
the  joint  proper  and  producing  in  the  joint  an  increased  amount  of 
synovial  fluid.  This  increase  of  fluid  must  find  room,  and  flexion  of 
the  joint  must  occur.  On  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation — or  on 
its  recession,  probably  better  expressed — we  have  subsidence  of  symp- 
toms and  diminution  of  deformity.  Finally,  tliis  small  collection  of  pus 
must  find  its  way  into  the  joint  more  frequently,  less  frequently  into 
the  surrounding  structures,  and  we  have  abscess.  We  have,  then,  the 
symjitonis  and  signs  of  disease  in  the  third  stage. 

The  same  processes  which  have  been  outlined  are  found  in  the  spinal 
column,  in  the  knee,  the  ankle,  and  bones  involving  other  joints.  The 
olil  theory,  then,  of  trauma  as  the  cause  of  bone  and  joint  disease,  in 
children  at  least,  ought  tt)  be  abandoned.  While  one  by  diligent  search 
may  find  individual  cases  which  would  seem  to  depend  upon  trauma,  the 
rule  is  just  the  reverse.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed,  both  upon 
the  surgeon  and  upon  the  layman,  that  there  is  great  danger  to  a  joint 
consequent  upon  falls  and  injuries  of  various  kinds  (fftcr  the  disrasc  has 
appeared.  With  a  kno\vledge  of  the  ]iathologv  of  the  jiresent  day  there 
is  no  occasion  f  )r  the  hideous  deformities  resulting  from  the  trauma  of 
accident,  the  trauma  of  muscular  spasm,  and  the  trauma  of  locomotion. 
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Tdbeecular  Ostitis  op  the  Spine  (Pott's  Disease). 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  lias  Ik'oii  .^jiared  this  affliction  to  properly 
appreciate  the  ravages  and  the  distortions  whicii  tuhereuhxr  disease  of  the 
vertebrte  produces.  The  synonyms  are  :  P(_itt's  disease  of  the  spine  ; 
Caries  of  the  spine ;  Angular  curvature  of  the  spine  ;  Spondylitis  ;  8jx)n- 
dylarthrocace  ;  Tuberculosis  of  the  spine  ;  Vertebral  ostitis  ;  and  Tulier- 
cular  ostitis  of  the  spine. 

The  disease  itself  is  characterized  l)v  fixation  of  that  part  of  the 
colunm  where  the  lesion  is  most  active,  an  angular  projection  of  the 
spinous  processes  in  this  neighborhood,  a  stooping  posture,  an  interfer- 
ence with  respiration,  and  an  arrest  of  growth.  These,  in  brief,  may  be 
reo-arded  as  the  significant  features  of  a  case. 

Etiology. — ^The  predisposing  causes  of  tubercuhir  disease  of  the  ver- 
tebne  are  heredity,  cachexia,  and  age.  By  cachexia  is  understood  a  con- 
dition f  n-merly  known  as  the  strumous  habit,  now  recognized  as  a  mild 
grade  of  infecticm,  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
or  the  elements  of  this  bacillus.  This  cachexia  may  depend  remotely 
upon  hereditary  influences,  but  more  particularly  is  induced  by  impaired 
nutrition  occurring  in  the  wake  of  some  one  of  the  exanthemata.  The 
exanthemata  here  include  whooping  cough,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  cholera 
infantun),  and  the  developnienial  diseases  generally.  Nutrition  is  im- 
paired in  this  way,  especially  if  there  be  a  long,  tardy  convalescence 
fi'om  any  of  these  diseases.  By  age  is  meant  the  period  between  the 
second  year  of  life  and  the  tenth.  The  disease  rarely,  if  ever,  develops 
prior  t<i  the  second  year  of  life,  and  seldom  develops  after  the  tenth 
year.     In  adult  life  it  is  usually  traced  to  trauma  of  some  kind. 

Clinical  History. — In  presenting  the  salient  points  in  connection 
with  the  devehipmeut  of  this  disease  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
anatomy  of  the  colniun  and  its  relations  with  the  different  poi'tions  of 
the  trunk.  The  column  itself  is  composed,  as  is  well  known,  of  t\\elve 
vertebne,  a  vertebra  consisting  of  a  body,  transverse  processes,  articular 
facets,  spinous  processes,  a  central  canal,  and  grooves  through  which  the 
nerves  emerge  from  the  spinal  cord.  The  vertebra;  themselves  are  held 
together  by  strong  fibrous  structures.  These  structures  are  reinforced 
by  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  throughout  the  cervical  and  dorsal  region 
and  the  pelvic  bones  in  the  sacral.  The  furrows  or  grooves  above  men- 
tioned form  foramina  of  exit  for  the  nerves.  Again,  certain  muscles  are 
attached  to  the  peridstcuni  in  certain  localities,  and  spasm  of  these  nuis- 
cles  produces  distortion  of  the  column  (ir  distortinn  of  the  lower  limbs 
under  the  influence  iif  disease. 

The  Cervical  Region. — In  the  cervical  region  we  have  a  deform- 
ity of  the  head  ajid  neck  which  is  in  the  natui'e  oi  opisthotonos,  not  to 
the  degree  of  the  opisthotonos  which  accompanies  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis, l)ut  in  reality  very  much  like  this  deformity.  Another  deformity 
depending  u]ion  disease  in  this  locality  is  flexion  of  the  head  f)rward, 
with  a  disposition  to  rest  the  chin  on  the  sternum.  There  is  seldom  that 
rotation  of  the  head  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  ordinary  torticollis 
with  which  all  are  familiar.  The  head  is  held  backward  and  to  the  side 
a  little — is  cai'ried  carefully  as  the  patient  walks.  The  hand  is  fre- 
quently placed  under  the  chin  fur  support,  occasionally  against  the  occi- 
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put  or  the  mastoid  processes.  In  the  face  tlicre  is  an  expression  of  care 
and  anxiety,  which  becomes  a  distintiuisiiinu'  feature  in  the  early  stage 
of  cervical  ostitis.  'J'he  shoulders  are  held  carefully,  and  tiie  body  itself 
is  reoardcd  with  varying  degrees  of  care,  the  degree  depending  upon  the 
.special  vertebne  involved.  There  is  usually  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  tiie 
course  of  the  occipital  nerves,  in  the  U])per  thoracic  nerves,  and  occasion- 
ally in  branches  of  the  brachial  jilcxus.     There  is  a  short  resj)iration,  an 

Fig.  2S4. 


Exaggerated  deformity  in  cervical  i'utts. 

increase  of  pain  Avhcnever  concussion  or  jar  occurs — a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  little  sufferer  to  avoid  any  such  accidents.  Traction  on  the 
head,  carefully  made,  frequently  gives  relief,  and  in  making  an  examina- 
tion this  test  becomes  important  in  diagnosis. 

It  is  seldom  one  finds  much  deformity  in  the  shape  of  a  bosse  where 
the  cervical  region  is  alone  involved,  but  Fig.  284  represents  an  enor- 
mous deformity,  which  is  very  rare,  and  is  ])resented  in  order  to  accen- 
tuate the  changes  which  do  take  place  in  this  region. 

The  Dorsal  Region. — If  the  disease  involves  vertebra'  below  the  first 
or  second  dorsal,  there  are  verj-  few  head-symptoms.  The  patient  presents 
the  .same  degree  of  care  in  walking,  holds  the  column  rioidlv  erect,  takes 
short  steps,  grunts  a  good  deal,  has  jiain  in  tjie  region  of  the  stomach,  known 
as  gastralgia  ;  resists  any  movements  to  bend  the  column.  For  instance  : 
if  he  desires  to  pick  up  anything  from  the  floor,  he  stoops  with  the  hips 
and  not  with  the  back.  In  recovering  himself  from  this  stooping  pos- 
ture the  hands  are  often  placed  upon  the  thighs,  and  he  climbs  uj),  so  to 
speak,  on  Iris  thighs.      At  night  the  sleep  is  disturbed  by  moans  and 
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sharp  cries  occasionally,  Imt  tlic  sliarp  cries  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  shrieks  of  disease  wiien  it  invxilves  the  hi])-ioint.  Another 
svniptom  whieli  is  (juite  prominent  is  a  disposition  of  the  cliild  to  lie  on 
its  face  or  stomach  across  one's  lap,  and  to  avoid  any  ])lay  or  romjting 
which  jiroduces  concussion.  Wjiere  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  upper 
dorsal,  and  involves  likewise  the  lower  cervical,  we  have  a  deforinitv 


Extreme  lordosis  with  riljs  overlappii 


known  as  pigeon-breast.  There  appears  in  time  a  deformity  of  the 
spinous  processes  known  as  angular  curvature  or  kyphosis.  This  de- 
formity in  the  n])per  dorsal,  and  mid-dorsal  even,  is  uuieh  more  con- 
spicuous than  the  deformity  in  the  cervical  region.  M'itli  the  occurrence 
of  the  spinal  deformity  this  thoracic  deformity  becomes  more  pro- 
nounced. As  the  kyphosis  increases  the  ribs  themselves  participate  in 
the  distortion  and  approach  by  degrees  the  pelvis,  so  that  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  it  is  not  unconnnon  that  the  free  ril)s  overlap  the  iliac 
crests.  An  excellent  illustration  of  the  overlapjiing  of  the  iliac  crests 
by  tlie  free  ril)s  is  shown  in  Fig.  285.  C)ne  can  note  also  the'lordosis 
in  this  advanced  case. 

When  one  considers  the  immense  amount  of  cicatrization  which  must 
ensue  upon  tubercular  inflammation  of  several  bodies  of  the  vertebne,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  dwarfed  a  person  may  become,  how  restricted  the 
thoracic  cavity,  how  distorted  the  various  organs  in  this  cavitv  as  well 
as  the  ai)dominal  cavity,  and  how  hopeless  any  lirilliant  relief  to  such  a 
distortion.  The  shoulders  naturally  are  raised,  the  head  depressed  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  and  the  general  contour  of  the  whole  trunk  and  head 
is  one  that  cannot  be  mistaken.     It  is  well  to  luar  in  mind  that  a  certain 
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amount  of  latoral  curvature  accomjianies  tlie  ])rogress  of  Pott's  disease  in 
this  region,  as  well  as  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions.     Some  writers 

make  a  good  deal  of  the  lateral  devia- 
tion in  the  early  stages,  and  seem  to 
think  that  this  is  an  important  sign. 
AVhile  I  have  myself  noted  occasional 
cases  of  this  kind  for  the  ])ast  twenty- 
four  years,  I  do  not  attach  to  it  that 
importance  which  these  gentlemen 
think  it  deserves. 

This  lateral  deviation  is  well  shown 
in  Fig.  2SG,  \vhich  was  under  the 
writer's  care  fur  two  or  three  years. 
Curiously  enough,  a  sister  of  this  boy 
had  a  similar  deformity  from  Pott's 
disease. 

It  must  not  be  ibrgotten  that  the 
disease  as  it  appears  in  any  one  of  the 
reijions  under  consideration  follows 
the  usual  course  of  bone  disease  in 
general — namely,  exacerbations  fol- 
lowed by  long  remissions,  the  exacer- 
bations themselves  induced  generally 
by  trauma. 

Thk  buMBAR  Eegiox. — It  is  dif- 
ficult to  dissociate  disease  in  the  dor- 
sal from  disease  in  the  lumbar  region, 
especially  where  the  foci  may  involve 
both  regions.  Indeed,  the  foci  may  lie  confined  altogether  to  the 
dorsal,  and  yet  the  compensating  defbriuity  may  include  the  lumbar, 
and  vice  versd.  The  general  signs  in  the  lumbar  region  are  about  the 
same  as  those  in  the  dorsal  and  the  cervical — namely,  stiffness,  pain,  the 
avoidance  of  concussion,  etc.  etc.  The  gait,  however,  is  jieculiar,  and  is 
suggestive  often  of  disease  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hip-joint.  The 
patient  favors  one  limb,  and  even  Ijefore  any  abscess  appears  there  may 
be  contraction  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  groups  of  muscles  on  one  or  the 
other  side,  and  we  have  flexion  of  the  thigh  with  inability  to  com- 
pletely extend.  The  signs  are  usually  obscure ;  that  is,  we  find  much 
disability,  much  impairment  of  motion,  sometimes  long  before  any  ky- 
phosis appears.  The  vertebrte  are  bound  so  intimately  with  the  pelvis 
that  it  is  unusual  to  get  a  high  degree  of  deformity  in  the  lumbar  region. 
The  pains  are  referred  to  the  sacral  plexus  of  nerves  and  are  usually 
symmetrical. 

Variations  and  Complications. — The  symptoms  above  outlined  be- 
long to  the  classical  cases.  Any  symptomatology  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  reference  to  the  odd  cases  and  to  the  complications  which  so 
frenuently  arise. 

The  variations  in  the  clinical  features  of  Pott's  disease  are  found  in 
the  different  regions  pretty  uniformly,  and  depend  largely  upon  the 
mildness  or  severity  of  the  initial  lesion.  There  may,  for  instance,  be 
groups  of  symptoms  that  are  so  slight  and  of  such  brief  duration  that 
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one  is  thrown  ott'  his  iiuard  in  recotrnizinsr  tiic  niahulv.  These  sli<rhter 
symptoms  are  i'ulliiwed  bv  a  long-  period  of"  quiescence  in  whicii  the 
patient  does  not  complain  of  anything.  If  one  suspects  the  existence  of 
disease,  a  personal  inspection  will  often  reveal  a  little  irregularity  of  the 
spinous  processes,  M'ith  impairment  of  function  of  this  portion  of  the 
cohinin.  This  (juiescent  period  may  vary,  tliercfore,  from  a  few  weeks 
to  a  year.  In  the  cervical  region  a  [)eciiliar  attitude  of  the  head,  witli 
some  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands,  may  he  all  that  can  be  recog- 
nized. In  the  dorsal  region  there  may  be  a  slight  antero-posterior  cur- 
vature of  the  spine,  resembling  very  much  the  deformit}^  of  rickets. 
There  may  be  a  persistent  lateral  curvature,  and  the  importance  of 
tills  sign   will  depend  much  upon  the  age  of  the  patient. 

Tile  symptoms  above  recorded  refer  more  especially  to  the  disease  as 
it  occurs  ill  children  and  ydiiiig  [leople.  In  adults  we  have  spinal  ten- 
derness the  rule,  while  in  children  it  is  the  exception.  There  are  excep- 
tional cases  where  the  progress  is  very  rajiid  and  where  the  symptoms 
are  very  acute.  This  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  dealt  with  more 
fully  in  discussing  the  diagnosis.  Even  in  children  there  may  be  almost 
an  entire  absence  of  pain  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Tile  coniplieations  are  muscular  deformitii's,  impairment  of  the  res- 
piratory and  cardiac  functions,  abscess,  paralysis,  tubercular  meningitis, 
and  amyloid  degeneration. 

The  muscular  deformities  may  exist  in  the  neck,  in  the  ilio-costal 
spaces,  and  in  tiie  lower  limbs.  The  head,  from  lack  of  support,  may  be- 
come distorted,  and  tlic  positimi,  long  maiiitaiiieil,  induces  muscular  short- 
ening, so  that  occasionally  one  finds  a  wry-neck  \\  hicli  is  clearly  a  coinpli- 
catitin  of  the  eervico-dorsal  Pott's.  The  muscles  attached  to  the  up]ier 
part  of  the  shoulder  may  become  shortened  in  the  same  way,  and  a 
peculiar  shrugging  of  the  shouldei's  may  persist  indefinitely  and  resist 
all  kinds  of  treatment.  Illustrations  are  given  of  these  deformities 
in  Figs.  2S4  and  2X6. 

The  ilio-costal  space  usually  escapes  any  muscular  deformity,  but  in 
rare  instances  we  have  shortening  of  the  muscles  on  one  or  the  other 
side,  and  a  peculiar  deformity  results.     This  is  sho\vn  in  Fig.  28.5. 

.\  very  common  deformity  about  the  hip  is  due  to  shortening  or  spasm 
of  the  psoas  and  iliaciis  muscles,  whether  abscess  is  present  or  not.  It 
must  be  reiiieiiiiiered  that  these  muscles  take  their  origin  indirectly  from 
the  Ixxlies  of  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  verteln'a',  and  that  spasm  is 
easily  induced  when  disease  involves  these  vertebrre  or  even  vertebrne 
contiguous  thereto.  The  gait  thus  produced  is  similar  to  that  in  what 
is  known  as  hip  disease,  and  may  range  from  a  \'ery  slight  defect  to  a 
hideous  deformity.  Deformity  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  Fig.  287. 
Depending  upon  muscular  deformities  in  the  psoa-;  and  iliacus  are  de- 
formities of  the  iianistring  muscles,  and  it  is  not  inappropi'iate  to  speak 
of  these  as  complications  of  Pott's  disease. 

The  respiratory  and  cardiac  disturbances  not  infrequently  arise  from 
involvement  of  the  nerves  as  they  emerge  from  the  cervical  and  dorsal 
vertebrfe,  also  from  the  bone-deformity.  Tiie  alterations  in  the  chest- 
walls  induced  by  the  dorsal  disease  necessarily  interfere  with  the  action 
of  the  lungs,  and  we  have  short  breathiny:,  difficult  breathintr,  and  other 
symptoms  of  like  nature. 

Vol.  ir.— is 
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Tlie  disturbances  that  rosiilt  fhnii   tlic  jji-cscnct'  of  absfess  arc  Ictrion, 

and  it  is  ditlioiilt  to  enumerate  all 
the  eiini]ilieatiiins  that  may  depend 
upon  tile  abscess  complication  alone. 
In  the  cervical  region  we  have  the 
Kj  abscess  presenting   on   one   or  the 

other  side  of  the  neck,  iisnallv  in- 
volving  the   glands    ;\nd    often   re- 

FiG.  288. 


Psoas  contrapture. 


Cervical  abscess. 


gardcd  as  glandular  enlargement  (Fig.  288).  When  pus  escapes  from 
the  cervical  vertcbne  or  the  last  cervical  and  tirst  dorsal,  its  usual  site  is 
in  the  cervical  triangle.  When  it  fails  to  find  this  mode  of  exit,  it  is  im- 
prisoned back  of  the  pharvngeal  wall,  and  we  have  j)ost-])harvngeal 
abscess,  which  presents  at  times  most  distressing  .symptoms.  In  the 
dorsal  region  abscess  may  be  imprisoned  in  the  cavity  of  the  bosse  and 
press  upon  the  pleura  and  lung,  or  it  may  burrow  along  the  anterior 
surfaces  of  the  ribs,  and  ]iress  in  this  way  upon  lung-tissue.  Physical 
diagnosticians  not  iiifre(|uently  have  found  evidences  of  pulmonary  con- 
.solidation  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  column.  A  careful  diagnos- 
tician, however,  is  able  to  recognize  the  distinction  between  compression 
of  the  lung  and  inflammatory  consolidation.  The  absc&ss  coming  from 
dorsal  vertebra?  does  not  always  l)eha\'e  in  this  way.  It  tinds  its  exit 
between  the  ribs  and  presents  as  a  tumor  on  the  chest-walls  posteriorly, 
or  it  may  extend  down  the  anterior  surface  of  the  column  and  present  in 
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tlieliiniliar  rfiiiiiii  (Fig.  ■28!l).  It  rarely  presents  in  tlie  anterioi- imrtion  of 
the  thorax,  and,  wliile  siieli  eases  liave  been  nieiitioneil,  1  fail  to  recall  a 
siii<ile  instance  where  a  s|)inal  abscess  has  a|)|>eareil  in  this  locality.  It 
may  be  seen  in  almost  an\'  poi'tion  of  the  posiei'ior  walls  of  the  thorax 
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Lumbar  abscess. 


Psoas  abscess. 


from  the  neck  to  the  liiml)ar  region.  Abscess  coming  from  ]nml)ar  or 
sacral  vertebrse  appears  in  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  mu.scle,  in  the  groin,  in  the 
.sacral  region,  in  tiie  ischio-rectal  region,  and  in  Scarpa's  space  (Fig.  290). 
It  occasionally  is  seen  in  the  post-femoral  region,  ami  may  a])])ear  a-^  far 
down  as  the  jxipliteal  s])ace. 

The  pain  and  distressing  symptoms  which  arc  usually  r(>garded  a.s 
symptomatic  of  abscess  exist  in  the  earlv  stage;  that  is,  when  the  ])us  is 
seeking  an  exit  from  the  caseous  mass  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
verteljrte.  After  the  escape  of  the  pus  these  acute  .symptoms  are  no 
longer  present,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  tumor  itself  is  not 
accomjianied  by  ]>ain  or  anything  more  than  mechanical  annoyance. 
The  laity  have  an  im])ression   that  all  ab.scesses  are  painful  and  acconi- 
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panied  by  most  distressinir  svin])t(jiiis,  w  liile  tlic  surgeon  has  Irarned  to 
distiniriiish  iH'twcen  liot  and  cold  abst'ess.  If  the  contents  of  tlie  sac 
beeomc  in  any  way  inf'eeted,  then  the  skin  and  tissues  covering  the  sac 
become  red,  iiKhirated,  and  exceedingly  jiaint'id  to  the  toucii.  With  tliese 
symptoms  we  have  marked  constitutional  disturbance,  such  as  restless- 
ness, loss  of  appetite,  marked  febrile  reaction. 

Complications  which  arc  the  direct  result  of  tlie  abscess  are  ulcers  and 
sinuses.  These  the  more  freciuently  follow  spt)ntaneous  opening  of  an 
abscess,  although  they  may,  and  often  do,  follow  the  most  careful  at- 
tempts at  aseptic  surgical  procedures.  Tiie  sinus  itself  may  persist  for 
a  few  weeks  or  many  years.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule  for  the 
duration  of  a  sinus.  After  it  has  existed  for  two  or  three  years  it  be- 
comes a  safety-valve,  and  its  temporary  closure  is  followed  by  signs  of 
sepsis  which  make  the  patient  very  uncomfortable.  Kelief  follows  as 
soon  as  the  drainage  is  re-established.  Abscess  may  open  into  the  phar- 
3'nx,  into  the  pleui'a,  into  the  lung,  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  into  the 
intestine,  into  the  vagina,  into  the  rectum,  and  into  the  bladder. 

A  not  unusual  complication  is  paralysis  from  compression-myelitis. 
The  percentage  is  about  fifteen.  It  occurs  more  frequently — indeed, 
almost  exclusively — in  those  cases  where  the  cervical  and  cervi co-dorsal 
regions  are  involved.  Pathnhigically,  it  is  a  jiachymeningitis  externa 
develo[)ed  from  a  caseous  ostitis  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra^.  With 
this  pachymeningitis  we  have  sometimes  an  interstitial  myelitis.  The 
deformity  is  not  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  compression-myelitis. 
The  symptoms  are  a  feeling  of  fatigue  in  the  limbs,  a  dragging  of  the 
feet,  stumbling,  and  a  certain  degree  of  spasm.  The  spasm  is  a  later 
symptom,  and  when  fully  developed  we  have  a  very  marked  exaltation 
of  the  reflexes.  There  is  seldom  any  imjiairment  of  sensation,  although 
delicate  tests  serve  to  bring  out  more  frecpient  impairment  of  sensa- 
tions than  is  generally  supposed.  The  bladder  is  more  frequently 
affected  than  the  rectum.  In  advanced  cases  cystitis  may  result.  The 
duration  of  the  attack  may  l)e  a  few  weeks  or  it  may  extend  over  many 
vears.  The  average  duration  is  aliout  eight  months.  This  complication 
is  generally  self-limited,  though  treatment  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
hastening  the  recovei'v.  Deatii,  when  it  does  occur,  is  from  progressive 
myelitis. 

The  treatment  should  lie  directed  to  the  spinal  column,  and  adequate 
proteciion  should  be  given  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  complica- 
tion. Counter-irritation  is  useful,  I)ut  not  by  any  means  a  specific.  The 
writer  believes  that  large  doses  of  jxitassium  iodide  will  cure  the  greater 
number  of  cases.  The  mode  of  administration  is  to  begin  with  small 
doses  in  mineral  water  of  some  kind,  and  increase  rather  rapidly  up  to 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  grains  three  times  a  day.  The  jiotash  is  well 
borne  in  such  cases,  and  certainly  yields  admirable  results. 

Tubercular  meningitis  is  a  comjilication  of  all  tuberculous  bone 
lesions,  and  docs  not  occur  any  more  freciucntly  in  the  course  of  Pott's 
disease  than  it  does  in  disease  involving  the  larger  joints.  Meningitis 
may  appear  at  any  stage  of  the  disease,  and  is  not  more  common  in  one 
than  in  the  other.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  state  that  about  8  or 
fO  per  cent,  of  all  tuljcrculous  lesions  of  the  bones  develop,  sooner  or 
later,  tubercular  meniniritis. 
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Fig.  291. 


Amyloid  degeneration,  while  not,  strictly  sjjcaking,  a  complication 
of  Pott's  disease,  is  more  particnlarly  dependent 
upon  prolonged  suppuration,  wliieh  is  itself  a 
complication  of  the  vertebral  disease.  The  course 
of  amyloid  disease  is  as  follows:  First,  the  ca- 
cliexia  of  prolonged  suppui'ation,  pain  and  dis- 
tress varying  in  degrees  of  intensity  in  the  hej)atic 
region,  a  low  specific  gravity  of  urine,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver,  albumin  and  hyaline  casts  in 
the  urine,  wdema  of  the  face  and  extremities  ; 
finally,  general  anar.sarca.  Fig.  21)1  well  repre- 
sents tile  gross  appearances  of  a  patient  before 
the  advanced  stages  of  amyloid  degeneration. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  impossible  to  over-esti- 
mate the  importance  of  diagnosis,  not  only  in 
tuberculosis  of  the  spine  itself,  but  in  all  of  the 
so-called  joint  diseases  of  childhood.  The  nature 
of  the  disease  is  so  well  known,  and  the  means 
of  relief  so  satisfactory  in  competent  hands,  that 
an  early  diagnosis  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  step  in  the  management  of  the  disease. 
Fortunately,  we  are  enaljlcd  to  recognize  tuber- 
culous foci  in  bones  long  before  any  deforniitv 
appears.  It  is  nevertheless  true  tiiat  a  large 
number  of  cases  come  to  treatment  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  deformity.  This  is  due  not  so 
much  to  the  ignorance  of  the  surgeon  or  the 
physician  under  whose  observation  the  ]>aticnt 
first  comes,  as  it  is  to  lack  of  careful  examination, 
to  a  slovenly  mode  of  examining  patients,  and  to 
the  utter  neglect  of  any  routine  method  of  ex- 
amining. The  best  routine  method  to  adopt  is 
the  examination  of  the  patient  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  an  inspection  of  the  column  itself,  and 
a  test  of  the  functions  of  the  column.     Tiiis,  of 

knowledge  of  the  normal  functions  of  the  column  and  a  patient  inquiry 
into  tlie  symptoms. 

The  history  naturally  comes  first  in  the  course  of  the  examination. 
One  can  readily  learn  the  behavior  of  the  patient  at  home,  whether  the 
disposition  has  been  to  protect  the  spine  against  trauma  ;  the  locality  of 
the  pains ;  the  presence  or  absence  of  jtains  in  the  course  of  certain 
nerves ;  the  reference  of  such  ])ains  to  individual  nerves  ;  the  interpreta- 
tion of  such  pains;  the  character  of  the  sleep,  whetlier  it  is  disturbed  or 
not  by  groans  or  cries  ;  the  attitude  the  patient  assumes  during  the  day — 
for  instance,  whether  he  prefers  to  lie  prone  on  the  floor  or  on  a  table  or 
across  tiie  mother's  lap  for  relief  of  certain  slight  paroxysms;  whether  he 
cries  when  lifted  by  the  arms  or  by  the  body  ;  whether  he  walks  cau- 
tiously and  steps  cautiously.  When  the  evidence  is  all  in,  a  careful 
sunnning  up  of  the  salient  features,  a  grouping  of  symptoms  and  signs, 
will  enable  one  to  make  a  diagnosis  and  locate  the  lesion  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt. 


Amyloid  degeneration. 

course,  presu])poses  a 
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One  must  r(Miienil)er  that  tlie  disease  itself  is  clironic  in  nature — tliat 
there  is  no  sudden  invasion,  no  ciiill  or  very  aeute  symptom,  but  tliat 
there  is  a  gradation  of  symptoms  from  insignificant  ones  to  those  of  greater 
magnitude. 

In  the  different  regions  we  iiavc — 

1.  Cervical. — The  position  of  tlic  head  ;  tlie  reflex  spasm  of  the  neck- 
muscles;  the  pains  in  the  course  of  the  occipital  nerves;  an  elevation 
of  the  siiouldcrs;  an  lumatuial  rigidity  of  tlie  column  itself,  with  often 
lateral  deviation  in  the  dorsal  or  dorso-lumbar ;  pain  on  concussion ; 
occasionally  a  uniform  enlargement  in  the  post-pharyngeal  wall,  which 
can  be  made  out  by  the  use  of  the  finger,  and  occasionally  tenderness  in 
this  locality.  The  signs  gained  by  the  finger  in  the  pharynx,  however, 
are  not  of  much  value  unless  associated  with  those  above  named. 

2.  Dorsal. — (Jastralgia,  pain  on  concussion,  a  moderate  rigidity  of  the 
column,  a  grunting  respiration,  and  a  disinclination  to  bend  forward. 
For  instance,  when  one  recjuires  a  ])atient  to  pick  an  object  from  the  floor, 
in  place  of  bending  forward  naturally  to  pick  up  the  object,  he  assumes 
slowly  a  squatting  attitude,  ]iuts  the  hand  out  to  the  side,  and  completes 
the  act,  making  a  peculiar  grimace  of  the  face  at  the  same  time. 

3.  Lumbar. — An  unusually  erect  attitude,  associated  witii  a  certain  de- 
gree of  lordosis  ;  an  inequality  of  step,  dependent  upon  a  little  deformity 
of  one  or  the  other  hip ;  slight  pain  on  concussion ;  pains  in  the  course 
of  the  sciatic  or  anterior  crural  nerves ;  and,  on  closer  inspection,  a  real 
lordosis.  This  latter  sign  has  long  been  regarded  as  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  thickness  of  the  vertebne  depending  upon  hypersemia,  and  a 
swelling  (  ?  )  of  the  intervertclu'al  disks. 

The  mode  of  testing  the  functions  of  the  column,  whether  the  disease 
is  suspected  in  the  dorsal  or  the  lumbar,  or  both,  is  to  place  the  patient 
prone  on  a  table,  and,  with  one  hand  resting  across  the  back,  move  the 
hips  and  thiglis  with  the  other  hand.  All  the  functions  of  the  column 
can  be  tested  in  this  way,  and  the  presence  or  al)sence  of  reflex  spasm  can 
bo  noted.  In  tiic  lumbar  region  especially  it  is  inijiortant  to  test  the 
functions  of  the  hips,  using  hyper-extension.  Eeflcx  spasm  can  be 
recognized  very  early  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  is  fortunately 
confined  to  one  or  the  other  side,  not  existing  in  both  at  the  same 
time. 

Tt  will  be  noted  that  nothing  has  been  said  about  pressure  along  the 
spinous  processes  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  I  have  ])urposely  avoided 
this,  because  so  many  surgeons  rely  upon  this  as  an  important  means  of 
recognizing  disease  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertcbraj.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  tiie  disease  is  not  in  the  spinous  processes — is  not,  excejit  in 
rare  instances,  in  the  lateral  masses — but  is  always  in  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrse,  and  that  pressui'e  upon  the  spinous  processes  so  remote  from 
the  site  of  disease  will  not  cause  pain.  An  exception  may  be  made  in 
the  case  of  adults.  There  is  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  lateral 
masses  and  spinous  processes  in  vertebral  disease  as  it  affects  the  adult. 
It  is  not  easy  to  explain  this  difference,  yet  the  fact  is  as  stated. 

Diagnosis  Ijccomes  comparatively  easy  in  the  stage  of  deformity,  yet 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  deformity  of  rickets  and  that 
of  bone  disease.  The  kyphosis  of  rickets  is  a  uniform  posterior  curva- 
ture involving  an  entire  region,  usually  the  dorsal,  frequently  the  dorsal 
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and  lumbar  combined.  There  is  no  sharp  angular  projection  in  the 
rachitic  kyphosis.  In  the  kyphosis  of  Pott's  disease  one  spinous  process 
usually  stands  out  prominently,  and  the  neighboring  ones  project  to  a 
smaller  degree,  so  that  we  have  an  angular  defurmity  rather  than  a  curve. 
In  the  rachitic  ky})hosis  hyper-extension  of  the  column  either  causes  com- 
plete recession  of  the  deformity  or  a  mai'ked  diminution  of  the  same.  In 
the  kyj)hosis  of  Pott's  disease  there  is  no  recession  of  the  bosse,  but  the 
compensating  curves  above  and  below  may  be  overcome.  In  the  ky- 
phosis of  rickets  tiiere  is  a  certain  degree  of  flexibility  always  present. 
In  that  of  Pott's  disease  there  is  no  Hexihility  of  the  coluniu  in  the  region 
involved. 

Among  the  diseases  from  which  to  ilistinguish  are  rachitic  kyphosis, 
already  mentioned,  malignant  disease  of  the  vertebriB,  perinephritis,  dis- 
ease in  and  al)out  the  hip,  lumbago,  the  various  spinal  neuroses,  cervical 
pachymeningitis,  and  spundyjitis,  whetiier  rlieumatic  or  traumatic. 

Malignant  disease  of  tlie  vertebra'  is  usually  not  marked  by  any  de- 
formity, or,  at  least,  the  angular  deformity  of  Pott's.  Tiiere  is  decided 
tenderness,  excruciating  jiain  in  the  course  of  nerves,  extreme  tenderness 
on  handling  or  moving  the  patient  about,  and  a  history  usually  of  malig- 
nant disease  in  other  ])arts  of  the  body.  Naturally,  tiie  female  sex  pre- 
sents the  larger  number  of  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  tiie  vertebne, 
and  it  is  easy  usually  to  tind  the  history  t)f  a  breast-tumor.  In  Pott's  dis- 
ease there  is  not  that  prolonged  suffering  without  remissions  whicii  is  so 
common  to  malignant  disease  of  the  vertebrfe.  The  usual  course  of 
exacerbations  and  remissions  is  an  important  element  in  differential 
diagnosis.  In  malignant  disease  the  severity  of  the  jiain  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  amount  of  disease  in  the  back.  There  are  various 
disturl)ances  of  the  genitals,  various  neuroses  of  the  lower  limbs;  the 
skin  is  hypenesthetic,  and,  while  there  may  be  remissions,  they  are  not 
com])lete,  and  exacerbations  recur  on  slight  provocation.  Where  any 
reasonable  doubt  exists  efficient  treatment  for  Pott's  disease  ma}'  be  em- 
ployed, and  failure  to  give  relief  makes  the  case  still  more  suspicious  and 
enaliles  one  soon  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis.  Again,  the  cancerous  rachexia 
may  be  present.  This  is  so  often  absent  in  aggravated  cases  that  it  is 
not  very  reliiible  as  a  diagnostic  feature,  l)eeause  in  aggravated  cases  of 
Pott's  disease  there  is  also  a  cachexia  which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  the  cachexia  of  malignant  disease. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  had  quite  a  run  of  cases  of  perinephritis  in 
hospital  practice,  but  of  recent  years  tliev  have  not  been  so  common  ;  yet 
occasionally  one  finds  a  jjerinephritis  jux'senting  unusual  fulness  of  the 
dorso-luml)ar  spine,  with  tiie  lateral  deviation  which  is  regarded  as  im- 
portant as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  and  it  is  difficult  then  to  distinguish 
this  acute  inflammatory  lesion  of  the  soft  jiarts  arfaind  the  kidney  from 
Pott's  disease.  The  points  in  differential  diagnosis  are  the  following  : 
Acuteness  of  invasion  ;  jiersistence  of  febrile  disturl)ance  ;  early  deformity 
of  the  hi])  or  back,  say  within  two  or  tiiree  weeks  from  the  first  symp- 
tom ;  the  resistance  to  extension  of  the  hip  ;  the  presence  of  a  tumor,  or 
at  least  marlced  dulness,  in  the  ilio-costal  space,  encroaching  at  times  on 
the  column  itself  and  producing  a  lateral  deviation  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion.    None  of  the  above  signs  really  belong  to  Pott's  disease. 

The  diseases  in  and  about  the  hip  wiiicii  present  at  times  features  in 
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coninioii  with  those  of  Pott's  disease  are  sacro-iiiao  disease,  which  is 
exceedingly  rare,  a  periarthritis  of  tiie  lii]),  ostitis  of  the  hij),  jierityjihlitis, 
in  rare  instances  appendicitis.  In  sacro-iliac  disease  the  s])inal  cohnnn 
moves  quite  easily  under  manipulation  :  there  is  no  deformity  of  the  ver- 
tehra' ;  the  tenderness  is  in  the  ncit;lil>i>rii(iod  of  the  sacro-iliac  junc- 
tiiin  ;  the  gait  is  peculiar — that  is,  a  kind  of  spraddling  walk.  In  peri- 
arthritis there  is  absence  really  of  spinal  symptoms  and  presence  of  an 
infiltration  around  the  hip,  which  is  tender  to  pressure,  which  is  of  brief 
duration,  and  which  is  accompanied  by  more  constitutional  disturbance 
than  one  gets  in  Pott's  disease.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the 
other  lesions  of  the  hi]),  as  a  careful  examination  will  always  enable  one 
to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  between  ostitis  of  spine  and  ostitis  of 
hip.  In  exceptional  cases  the  abscess  from  the  hip  may  have  burrowed 
up  into  tlie  gluteal  region  and  have  relieved  the  more  acute  symptoms, 
but  the  presence  of  the  abscess  itself  prevents  a  careful  comparative 
examination  of  the  hip.  It  is  more  common  to  find  men  erring  in  diag- 
nosis of  hip  disease  where  the  abscess  comes  from  the  vertebrte  and 
extends  down  the  gluteal  region  or  into  Scarpa's  space,  thus  interfering 
with  the  proper  examination  of  the  hip. 

Lumbago  affects  adults  as  a  rule,  rarely  affects  children,  comes  on 
rather  suddenly  and  after  exposure  to  cold  or  a  strain  of  some  kind,  is 
unattended  with  deformity  and  many  of  the  symjitoms  and  signs  belong- 
ing to  Pott's  disease.  A  lumbago  residting  from  an  old  sprain  is  some- 
times very  difficult  to  differentiate  from  Pott's  disease,  and  requires  a 
very  close  examination  with  the  employment  of  all  the  tests. 

The  neuroses  of  the  spine  may  be  sunnned  up  for  jjractical  purposes 
in  one  term — irritable  spine  or  spinal  irritation.  We  find  this  affection 
in  women,  and  it  is  sufficiently  marked  by  a  variety  of  symptoms,  such 
as  tenderness  over  bony  prominences,  the  sternum,  the  shoulders,  several 
points  along  the  sjiinal  column  ;  is  rarely  marked  by  tenderness  on  con- 
cussion ;  is  usually  without  deformity ;  and  occurs,  as  a  rule,  in  neurotic 
subjects.     In  all  cases,  as  a  rule,  the  spinal  column  is  normally  flexible. 

Pachymeningitis  is  exceedingly  rare,  occurs  in  the  cervical  region, 
produces  many  of  the  signs  of  Pott's  disease,  but  its  course  differs  mate- 
rially in  the  involvement  of  the  nerves  of  the  upper  extremities.  Many 
years  have  elapsed  now  since  I  have  encountered  a  typical  case  of  pachy- 
meningitis, yet  there  is  an  occasional  report  of  one  in  literature.  The 
deformity  of  the  head  is  that  of  flexion,  rather  than  opisthotonos  or 
variations  of  opisthotonos. 

Spondylitis  is  a  term  employed  by  neurologists  to  represent  a  group 
of  symptoms  which  really  belong  to  irritable  spine,  but  which  seem  to 
have  some  distinct  cause,  such  as  a  jieriostitis  of  the  transverse  ^Jrocesses 
or  spinous  processes — a  periostitis  which  interferes  with  the  nerves  at  the 
foramina  of  exit,  and  which  is  either  traumatic  or  rheumatic.  Spondy- 
litis is  .seen  most  frequently  at  the  various  baths  in  Europe,  and  has  been 
written  up  long  before  the  term  was  employed  by  American  surgeons  as  a 
suitable  one  for  Pott's  disease. 

Treatment. — The  principles  of  treatment  which  have  been  recog- 
nized as  paramount  are — immobilization  of  the  column,  protection  against 
trauma  extending  over  a  long  period  of  time,  good  hygienic  surround- 
ings, and  constitutional  measures.     In  order  to  appreciate  ihe  force  of 
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the  principle  (if  immobilization  or  fixation  one  must  lie  alile  to  make  a 
diagnosis  hefore  the  stage  of  dei'orniity,  and  to  look  upon  a  case  of  Pott's 
disease  as  one  of  "  broken  back."  To  sneeessfully  treat  a  case  one  must 
be  a  good  diagnostician,  and  one  can  be  a  good  diagnostician  if  a  routine 
method  of  maicing  examinations  is  always  observed.  One  must  liavc  a 
due  appreciation  of  tlie  clinical  history,  and  then  tiie  term  "  broken  back" 
is  not  so  inapproj)riatc  after  all.  If  one  is  calle<l  upon  to  treat  a  broken 
arm  or  a  broken  leg,  he  natui'ally  resorts  to  the  best  means  of  fixing  the 
broken  limb  in  the  best  possiV)lc  position,  and  of  retaining  tliis  fixation 
until  repair  shall  have  taken  place.  Now,  in  Pott's  disease,  instead  of 
an  immediate  solution  of  continuity  of  the  osseous  structures,  we  have  a 
gradual  solution  of  continuity,  dciicndent  npon  the  progress  of  the  tuber- 
cular process,  and  deformity  nuist  occur  as  a  result  of  tliis  solution  of 
continuity.  Fix  tiie  s])inc,  then,  before  any  sucli  <lisastrous  result,  main- 
taining the  fixation,  under  all  circumstances,  over  a  sufficiently  long 
period  of  time  for  repair  to  take  place.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
destruction  of  tlie  bone  results  from,  first,  the  tubercular  process  ;  second, 
the  pressure  of  contiguous  healthy  vertebraj  falling  one  against  the  other 
and  maintained  in  tliis  abnormal  position  l)y  muscular  spasm,  a  shorten- 
ing of  fibrous  structures,  etc.  etc. 

In  the  cervical  and  eervico-dorsal  regions  the  indications  are  to  relieve 
the  diseased  vcrtebrse  from  the  weight  of  the  head.  This  can  be  done, 
not  so  nuich  by  traction  in  the  ujiward  direction,  as  by  a  combination 
of  tractitin  and  tilting  backward  of  the  head,  so  that  the  weight  will  be 
transferred  from  the  bodies  to  the  transverse  processes.  Anotlier  indi- 
cation is  to  overcome  the  muscular  s])asm  of  the  anterior  thoracic  nnis- 
cles,  which  act  chiefly  upon  the  shoulders.  The  authorities  differ  in  their 
views  as  to  the  vertebra  in  the  dorsal  region  above  which  the  head  sup- 
port is  necessary.  Some  believe  that  the  head  .should  he  supjiorted  when 
the  disease  is  as  low  as  the  eleventh  or  twelftli  dorsal,  while  others  again 
maintain  that  disease  below  the  sixth  or  seventh  does  not  require  any 
such  support.  My  own  views  coincide  with  those  who  hold  the  latter 
opinion. 

The  period  of  this  fixation  and  protection  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
One  should  remember  that  the  disease  itself  extends  over  a  period  of 
from  three  to  five  years,  and  tliat  to  ensure  the  best  results  treatment 
should  be  continued  not  only  during  this  period,  but  a  supplementary 
supporting  treatment  siiould  contimie  in  cases  where  tiie  dorsal  and 
dorso-luinbar  regions  are  involved,  in  order  to  prevent  what  are  known 
as  compensating  deformities.  Ordinarily,  from  two  to  three  years  is  long 
enough  for  continuous  fixation  of  the  column.  By  continuous  fixation  is 
not  meant  a  support  which  cannot  be  removed,  and  is  not  removed,  from 
time  to  time,  for-purposcs  of  cleanliness,  but  removal  of  such  apparatus 
must  be  made  under  certain  precautions — precautions  wliicli  ensure  a 
maintenance  of  the  good  position. 

By  good  hygiene  is  meant  gooil  li\ing,  rcgularit)'  in  diet,  and  all 
those  conditions  of  climate  which  serve  best  to  check  the  ravages  of 
tuberculosis.  If,  for  instance,  a  patient  can  afford  changes  of  climate, 
then  the  mechanical  treatment  should  be  sucli  as  will  enable  him  to  get 
the  benefit  of  such  changes. 

By  constitutional  treatment  is  understood  nutrients,  tonics  when  the 
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health  is  beiow  par,  and  all  DtluT  means  for  building  up  a  system  which 
must,  of  necessity,  he  impaireil. 

Unfortunately,  all  eases  are  not  (liaujnostieated  early,  and  treatment  is 
not  begun  before  deformity  and  eomj)lieations  a])pear.  The  principles 
of  treatment,  however  are  the  s;ime.  The  deformity  itself  calls  for  the 
same  amount  of  protection  against  increase  ;  complications  demand  often 
surgical  interference,  and  at  times  it  is  best  not  to  interfere  surgically. 
The  management  of  a  case,  tlierefore,  demands  mechanical,  constitutional, 
and  surtrical  measures  of  relief. 

After  a  very  close  study  of  the  different  methods  of  treatment,  I  am 
convinced  that  plaster  of  Paris  offers  to  the  general  practitioner  the  best 
agent  with  which  to  construct  support  for  the  spinal  column.  The 
numerous  objections  offered  are  really  trifling  when  one  considers  the 
immense  advantages.  Good  jtlaster  of  Paris  can  lie  obtained  in  any  part 
of  the  country  ;  the  smooth  or  cross-barred  crinoline  is  easily  secured. 
I  am  willing  to  admit  the  necessary  skill  iu  ap])lyiiig  plaster  is  not  always 
at  hand.  Still,  one  can  learn  how  to  apply  plaster  if  ortlinary  intelligence 
and  application  be  employed.  The  process  has  become  very  simple.  It 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  completely  suspend  the  patient.  The  dinner- 
pad  is  seldom  employed.  The  details  of  a  jacket  or  corset  made  of  plas- 
ter are  as  follows  :  Secure  the  best  dental  j)laster  ;  rub  this  well  into  the 
meshes  of  strips  of  crinoline  from  two  to  four  inches  in  width  and  six 
yards  in  length  ;  get,  if  possible,  crinoline  that  is  sized  with  starch  and 
that  is  free  from  glue  :  if  doubt  exists  as  to  the  sizing,  wash  the  strips, 
and  let  tiiem  dry  before  incorporating  the  plaster  \vithin  the  meshes. 
When  tiie  l)andage  is  rolled— and  it  nuist  not  be  rolled  tightly — wrap  a 
bit  of  tissue-paper  around  it  and  place  it  in  a  tin  box  with  a  good  cover. 
A  bandage  thus  prepared  and  thus  laid  away  will  be  good  for  use  from 
one  to  two  or  three  weeks  later.  It  is  better  to  use  bandages  made  the 
same  day.  Still,  this  is  of  little  consequence  if  the  above  precautions  are 
taken. 

The  patient  should  be  partially  suspended  or  simply  stretched,  with 
a  skin-fitting  shirt  over  the  body,  and  the  salient  points,  such  as  the  pro- 
jecting spinous  processes,  the  iliac  crest,  the  posterior  sujterior  spinous 
processes,  the  free  ribs,  if  they  project,  lightly  padded  with  eider-down 
cloth  or  piano  felting.  The  eider-down  cloth  answers  ver}^  well.  With 
one  or  two  assistants  to  steady  the  patient  and  keep  the  shirt  drawn  taut 
over  the  body  the  plaster  may  be  ajiplied  in  the  following  way  :  Take 
from  a  pail  of  warm  water,  into  which  two  or  three  i)aiidages  have  been 
placed  on  end,  one  bandage.  Begin  at  the  jielvis  and  roll  the  wet  band- 
age around  the  body,  overlapping  halfway  at  every  turn.  AV'eak  points, 
as  one  goes  up,  naturally  present,  and  these  can  be  reinforced  by  revers- 
ing the  bandage  two  or  three  times.  Make  it  a  point  to  rub  every  layer 
well  with  the  hand  before  the  next  layer  is  applied.  In  the  case  of 
young  girls  or  women  mannnary  pads  of  cotton  liatting  should  l>e  em- 
]iloyed  next  the  skin.  These  can  be  sul)seqnently  removed.  All  jackets 
should  extend  from  the  trochanters  uj)  to  tiie  axilla?,  and  should  be  made 
rather  heavy  at  top  and  bottom.  No  plaster  jacket  need  be  more  than 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  At  some  points  where  special 
strain  comes  it  may  be  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  but  it  is  a  good  plan 
not  to  exceed  one-eighth.     Xo  salt  or  alum  should  be  put  into  the  water 
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to  assist  tlie  hardening  process^.  An  onlinarv  ])alni-leaf'  fim,  when  all 
the  bandag'es  have  heen  rolled  ahont  the  l)ody,  will  aid  one  in  securing 
tlie  neeessarv  hardening.  Before  the  patient  is  removed  from  the  swing 
the  top  anil  bottom  of  tlie  jacket  may  be  trinnued,  and  the  wliole  process 
completed  while  the  back  is  extended.  Where  a  head-spring  is  neces- 
sary, the  framework  can  be  incorporated  in  tiie  plaster.  \\'iiere  a  corset 
is  advisable  the  jacket  can  be  cut  down  through  the  centre  in  front 
before  it  is  thorougidy  dry.  The  jacket  and  under-vest  are  removed 
together,  the  top  and  bottom  trimmed  out  to  correspond  to  the  axillie 
and  the  tiiighs,  and  the  edges  in  front  approximated,  while  a  roller  band- 
age serves  to  liold  them  in  apposition.  The  baking  process  occupies 
about  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  done  over  a  kitchen  range  on  the  per- 
forated sheet  iron  used  for  drying 
plates.  Later  still,  the  shirt  can  be 
turned  up  over  the  jacket,  stitched 
at  the  to|)  and  at  the  edges  in 
front.  A  binding  of  chamois,  kid, 
or  rublier  ])laster  can  be  applied 
along  the  front  edges  before  the 
leather  .strips  are  attached.  These 
leather  slips  contain  shoe-hooks, 
and  ordinarily  are  secured  by 
means  of  heavy  thread  (Fig.  292). 
^Yhere  the  cervical  region  or  cer- 
vico-dorsal  as  low  as  the  seventh 
or  eighth  dorsal  region  is  in- 
volved, a  chin-rest  of  some  kind, 
or  a  head-spring,  commonly  known 
as  the  jury-mast,  is  employed,  and 
the  framework  for  this  is  inserted 
between  the  layers  of  the  band- 
age. In  other  words,  the  frame- 
work is  fittcnl  after  a  few  turns 
have  been  made,  and  the  remain- 
ing turns  are  carried  over  this, 
so  that  a  good  supjwrt  is  thus 
obtained.  The  completed  jacket 
293. 

I  have  not  included  the  directions  for  the  manufacture  of  the  wood 
corset,  the  woven  wire,  the  raw  hide,  the  leather,  or  the  manila  paper  and 
glue.  All  corsets  of  this  class  can  best  be  made  by  the  instrument- 
maker  over  a  cast  which  has  been  supplied  by  the^physician  or  surgeon. 
All  such  supports  may  be  classed  with  the  steel  spinal  braces,  because 
of  the  extra  labor  required  in  their  construction.  The  steel  brace  which 
is  the  most  generally  emj)loyed  in  this  country  is  the  Taylor  spinal 
assistant,  an  illustration  of  which  is  ])resented  in  Fig.  2!)4.  The 
Taylor  brace  has  been  modified  a  good  deal,  and  it  is  really  a  very  ser- 
viceable support,  because  modifications  can  be  made.  For  instance  : 
scjipular  pads  may  be  attached,  and  in  this  way  the  scapuliE  held  in  good 
position.  As  counter-pressure,  however,  for  scapular  pads  the  acromial 
cups  are  best  employed,  and  Dr.  Whitman  has  made  a  very  useful  com- 


Plrtster  corset. 


ind    head-spring  is  shown   in    Fij; 
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hiiiation  of  these  two  attacliments  to  tliis  apparatus,  as  shown  in  Figs. 
295  and  2!)().  Curiously  enougii,  tliese  aeroinial  cups  were  used  by 
Banniuji  many  years  ago,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2Ii7.  While  iii(hdging  in 
liistorical  lore,  an  old  Itraee  was  used  in  1744,  an  illustration  of  whieii  is 
fiu-nished  in  Fig.  2!t!t.  Xiiek's  sjunal  hraee  with  head-spring,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2'J<S,  is  eertainly  an  improvement,  so  far  as  appearances  go,  on 
the  woven-wire  spinal  braec  with  jury-mast.  Next,  perhajis,  in  fre- 
quency, is  the  Knight  spinal  brace.  The  surgical  instrument-makers 
furnisli   the  directions   for   measurement,  but   with  all    the  instructions 
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Fig.  294. 


Plaster  jacket  with  head-spring. 


Taylor  spinal  assistant. 


given  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  for  one  who  is  reasonably  familiar  with 
the  apparatus,  to  get  a  satisfactory  a]ipliance  for  his  patient.  The  steel 
bars  and  encircling  bands  should  be  fitted  before  any  upholstering  is 
done.  The  measurement  should  depend  altogether  upon  the  length  of 
the  bars  the  individual  surgeon  requires  for  his  case.  No  hard-and-fast 
rules  can  be  laid  down  for  measurements  for  apparatus.  If  the  surgeon 
has  a  clear  idea  of  just  what  he  wants  to  meet  the  indications,  he  can, 
with  a  tape-measure,  measure  for  the  uprights  and  the  cross-pieces,  can 
mark  off  just  where  he  \\ants  any  padding,  where  rivets  should  come, 
where  shoulder-straps,  head-supports,  etc.  etc.,  and  can  make  a   rude 
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drawing  indicating  tlie  points  on  tiic  outlines  where  pads,  cross-bars, 
straps,  etc.   should  come. 

The  treatment  of  abscesses  depends  largely  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
protection  given  to  the  spine  by  aj>i)arMtiis.  Jf  the  spine  which  I  liave 
chosen  to  call  a  broken  back  is  well  s[)linted,  the  abscess  will  either  be 
insignificant  or  easily  managed.  In  my  own  hands  the  aspirator  has 
proved  of  greater  value  than  incision.  So  long  as  the  abscess  itself  is 
not  in  the  way  of  the  requisite  support  it  may  be  left  alone.  Nearly  all 
can  be  easily  aspirated.  My  own  plan  is  to  get  the  skin  overlying  thor- 
oughly aseptic,  have  my  needles  sterilized,  crowd  the  parts  closely  down 
over  the  tumor,  and  thrust  the  needle  into  the  sac;  evacuate  until  the 
needle  is  filled  with  plugs  of  cellular  tissue,  remove  the  tubing,  thrust  a 


Fig.  296. 


Fig.  295. 


W'liiliiijili  ^cuiiuliir  pails. 


Whitman  shoulder-cups. 


blunt  wire  rod  through  the  needle  to  remove  the  tissue,  reapply  the  tub- 
ing to  the  proximal  end  of  the  needle,  and  withdra^^■  more  pus.  After 
the  sac  has  been  pretty  well  emptied  suddenly  withdraw  needle,  paint 
the  opening  with  collodion,  strap  the  parts  well  over  an  area  of  two  or 
three  inches,  and  enjoin  rest  in  bed  for  from  six  to  twelve  hours.  In 
adult  patients  I  employ  an  ice-bag  over  the  part  aspirated  for  several 
hours.  I\Iy  own  experience  in  injecting  agents  of  various  kinds  has  led 
me  to  abandon  such  treatment  and  resort  to  asjnration  alone.  If  re- 
filling takes  ])lace  rapidly,  and  if  the  abscess  for  any  reason  becomes 
"hot,"  then  an  incision  is  made.  The  length  of  the  incision  will  depend 
somewhat  njion  the  locality  of  the  abscess.  Wherever  it  is  possil)le  a 
long  incision  should  be  made,  the  ,sic-walls  should  l)e  curetted  and 
thoroughly  flushed  until  the  fluid  is  clear,  and  then  the  opening  .stitched 
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togctlior  witli  a  small  point  ior  tcnqxirarv  draiiiaijc.  Drthopa'dio  sur- 
geons wlio  have  beeome  adc-pts  in  adjusting  steel  braces  tind  very  little 
occasion  for  interference  with  these  pus-collections.  A  number  disap- 
pear by  resor])tion.  A  certain  number  open  s]iontane<)usIv,  and  either 
close  witiiin  a  short  time  or  continue  to  discharge  through  a  sinus.  I 
nuist  enter  a  protest  against  the 

free  incision  of  an  al)seess  in  adult  Tie-  29s. 

cases  of  Pott's  disease.  My  own 
experience,  su])plemented  by  a 
pretty  large  observation,  leads 
me  to  believe  that  it  is  next  to 
impossit)le  to  avoid  sepsis  sooner 
or  later,  even  by  the  most  skil- 
ful operators. 

The    deformities    of  the    hip 

Fio.  297. 


Thu  Banning  brace. 


Nuck's  tspinal  brace. 


and  thigh  which  result  from  muscular  contraction  or  contracture  usually 
right  themselves  after  the  case  comes  under  good  ])roteetive  treatment. 
There  are  very  few  cases  of  psoas  contraction  that,  in  my  .judgment, 
require  any  special  treatment,  yet  where  these  contractions  persist  and 
contracture  has  become  fully  established  the  deformity  may  be  corrected 
either  by  traction  with  weight  and  j)ulley  or  by  subcutaneous  or  open 
incision.  A  treatment  tliat  has  attained  an  ej>hemeral  degree  of  jxipu- 
larity  is  the  direct  incision  U])on  the  Iwme  and  removal  of  the  tuber- 
culous foci.  AVhile  this  may  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  the  mor- 
tality which  is  already  to  the  credit  of  this  operation  is  rather  against 
its  continuance.  At  least,  it  i.s  against  my  own  suggestion  in  an  article 
of  this  kind. 

To  recapitulate,  then,  the  treatment  should  be — 

(1)  Protective,  the  ])rotcction  absolute  and  extending  through  a  period 
of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months. 

(2)  At  the  expiration  of  the  eighteen  months,  if  no  exacerbation  has 
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occurrod  witliiii  tla-  past  six  iiioiitlis,  a  corset-jacket  may  l)e  substituted 
for  the  solid  jacket,  and  the  protection  need  not  be  so  complete. 

(3)  After  a  period  of  two  or  three  years'  treatment  certain  precau- 
tions may  be  omitted,  such  as  having  the  patient  sleep  in  the  support  at' 
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night,  or  having  iiim  either  suspended  or  lying  ])rone  wiien  tiie  apparatus 
is  removed. 

(4)  The  support  to  be  used  l:)y  the  average  ])ractitioner,  whether  he  be 
medical  or  surgical,  is  the  plaster-of-Paris  jacket  or  corset. 

(5)  The  complications  are  to  be  treated  expectantly,  as  a  rule — the 
compression-myelitis  by  rest  and  by  the  avoidance  of  electricity  of  any 
kind.      Internal  medication  may  be  employecl,  my  own  preference  being 
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iodide  in  large  doses.      The   ['aquclin  cautery  is   freijuentlv 


useful,  but  simply  as  an  adjunct. 

(G)  Abscesses  should  be  let  alone,  unless  they  interfere  with  the  appli- 
cation of  apparatus  or  become  jjainful  or  distressing,  and  interfere  by 
their  size  with  the  function  of  imjtortant  organs  or  other  precautions. 

(7)  Aspiration  is  preferaljle  to  incision  :  incision  should  l)eemploved 
when  aspiration  fails. 

(8)  Deformities  resulting  from  muscular  comractions  require  no 
special  treatment  unless  they  become  fixed  by  contracture. 

(9)  Good  hygienic  surroundings,  nutrients  in  abundance,  good  climatic 
influences  whenever  possible. 

Lateral  Ccibvature  of  the  Spine. 


The  synonyms  for  lateral  curvature  ( 
curvature.  Scoliosis,  and  Siiinal  iMirvature 


f  the  sjtine  are  Rotary  lateral 
It  is  not  cnstomarv  tointro- 
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(luce  Pott's  disease  and  latei-al  curvature  in  such  close  connection,  but 
one  can  give  a  better  idea  of"  the  del'orniities  tiiat  belong  to  these  two 
ortiioptedic   subjects  by  introducing  them  in  this  order. 

Definition. — I.,ateral  curvature  of  the  sjiine  is  not  a  disease  of  the  ver- 
tebra', but  is,  more  j)ro]icrly  s|H'aUing,  a  lack  of  syninietry  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  i)ody  brought  about  bv  a  rotation  of  the  vertebne  on  the 
vertical  a.xis,  this  rotation  of  itself  inducing  a  lateral  deviation  of  the 
colunui.  So  that  the  term  "  lateral,"  as  applied  to  the  curvature,  i.s  a  cor- 
rect one,  and  is  sufficiently  significant  to  enable  one  to  distinguish  the 
curve  from  the  angular  deformity  of  Pott's  disease  ;  which  deformity, 
when  it  rarely  assumes  the  shape  of  a  curve,  is  an  antero-jiosterior  curve. 

Etiology. — There  is  really  no  deformity  of  the  human  body  which 
presents  more  difficult  problems  etiologically  than  does  scoliosis.  The 
various  theories  may  be  enumerated  in  the  following  order :  Congenital 
asymmetry  of  the  articular  facets  of  the  lateral  masses  ;  rhachitic  changes 
in  these  facets,  inducing  the  asynunetry  ;  faidty  positions  long  maintained 
during  the  early  ]icrioil  of  life;  nuiscular  asyninietry  dependent  upon 
some  obscure  disturbances  of  the  nerve-centres  ;  faulty  attitudes  at  school, 
either  in  stanclinu-  or  sittint;-.  In  tracina:  the  causes  in  individual  cases  I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  frequency  with   which  lateral  curvature 

Fi<i.  :W(1. 


Lateral  eurvature  from  myositis  ossificans. 


develops  in  very  early  life,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  greater 
number  might  lie  traced  to  rhachitic  changes,  such  changes  brought  about 
by  carelessness  in  supporting  the  child  while  the  bones  were  yet  soft,  and 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  mother  or  nurse  to  maintain  correct  atti- 
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tudes.  Tlir  rluu'liitic  tlicnrv  is  not  ;i  i;(Mi(l  working  theory,  l)ccause 
parents  themselves  are  not  aware  nf  the  jiresenee  of  riekcts,  the  cliildren 
are  usually  treated  for  disturl)anees  of  digestion  and  various  minor  ills, 
while  the  jjliysieian  himself  dislikes  to  apply  the  term  "rickets"  to  cases 
occurring  in  <'hildren  in  the  better  walks  of  life.  The  parents,  therefore, 
become  aware  only  after  the  deformity  has  developed  that  the  child  has 
passed  through  the  rhaehitie  stage. 

^\'llile  predisposing  causes  are  so  uncertain,  it  behooves  us  to  look  for 
exciting  causes.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned  faulty  attitudes  at  school 


Fig.  301. 


Fig.  ;;02. 


A  common  type  of  lateral  curvature. 


Lateral  LurvaturL-  from  poliomyelitis. 


long  continued, 'faulty  positions  in  standing,  whether  at  home  or  in  school. 
Errors  in  refraction  may  lead  to  lateral  curvature,  becau.se  the  child  must 
needs  bend  forward  in  order  to  read  or  stuily  with  any  dcgr(>e  of  com- 
fort. The  occurrence  of  lateral  curvature  ujion  the  right  side  so  fre- 
(juently  is  du(>  largely,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  increased  use  of  the  right 
side  brought  about  by  vocations  in  general. 

A  very  rare  cause  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  is  mvositis  ossifi- 
cans. Fig.  ■M)i)  is  a  case  that  was  for  many  years  under  mv  observation, 
and   I  had  an  opjxirtunity  of  ol)serving  the  ca.se  tiirough   its  diH'ereut 
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stages.  Poliomyelitis  i.s  a  not  inf'n'(|U('iit  cause  of  lateral  curvature.  It 
occurs  not  so  much  from  ])aralysis  of  the  mnselcs  of  the  body  as  from 
paralysis  of  tiie  nmscles  of  tjie  extremities.  For  instance:  a  (lelti)iil  par- 
alysis will  give  rise  to  a  ciirvatnre  on  tiie  (i))posite  side.  Crural  asym- 
metry of  any  kind  will  often  produce  a  lumbar  curve,  while  the  extreme 
loss  of  power  that  is  associated  with  a  dangle-leg  often  results  in  a  mod- 
erate grade  of  spinal  curvature.  Indeed,  the  case  which  is  represented 
in  Fig.  r)02  is  of  this  type.  And,  last  but  not  least,  crural  asymmetry 
is  the  most  fre(pient  cause  of  luml)ar  curve. 

Pathology. — Tiie  pathology  is  well  iniderstood.  It  is  a  lack  of  sym- 
metry between  the  two  sides  of  the  vertebrse,  a  rotatidii  of  the  \('rtebra> 
upon  the  vertical  axis,  a  wcdge-sliaj)ed  condition  of  the  vertel)r»,  a  bend- 
ing of  the  ribs  near  the  spinal  articulations,  besides  nimierous  changes  in 
the  thoracic  walls  and  cavity.  The  involvement  of  the  spinal  cord  or 
the  meninges  is  exceedingly  rare,  yet  there  are  on  record  cases  showing 
disturbances  of  muscular  nutrition,  various  forms  of  neuralgia,  and  even 
paraparesis,  clearly  dependent  u})ou  the  pressure  on  the  cord,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  nerves  at  the  foramina  of  exit.  A  true  ostitis  is  rarely 
present,  and  when  it  is  present  it  is  confined  to  the  edges  of  the  ver- 
tebra or  the  lateral  masses,  and  is  secondary  to,  or  dejiendent  upon,  the 
pressiu'e  of  these  parts  one  ujhui  the  otlier  by  reason  of  the  distortion 
and  the  shortening  of  muscular  tissue.  The  text-books  are  so  re- 
plete with  illustrations  of  the  .scoliotic  spine  that  I  have  refrained  from 
presenting  tiie  customary  figures. 

Clinical  History. — The  changes  that  lead  u])  to  a  well-marked  rotary 
curvature  of  the  spine  are  so  insignificant  and  so  very  slight  that  one 
seldom  encounters  a  case  in  what  is  known  as  the  very  early  stage.  The 
attention  is  generally  first  called  to  tlie  di'formity  by  tlu'  dressmaker  or 
by  the  mother  herself  when  she  is  fitting  garments,  and  attention  is  tlien 
called  either  to  what  is  known  as  the  "  angel-wing  "  or  to  the  high  hi]). 
By  "  angel-wing "  is  understood  the  undue  jirominence  of  one  scapula. 
The  low'er  angle  is  on  a  plane  nuich  ])osterior  to  the  lower  angle  of  tiie 
other  scapula.  The  body  of  the  scapula  is  raised  from  the  cheSt-walls 
apparently,  so  that  tlie  vertical  jilaneof  the  body  itself  is  posterior  to  the 
vertical  plane  of  the  body  of  the  other  scapula.  By  the  higji  iii])is  umler- 
stood  tiie  Jirominence  of  one  iliac  crest  over  that  of  the  otlier.  This  is 
due  to  olili(juity  of  the  pelvis,  and  associated  with  the  high  hip  is  a  deep 
ilio-costal  space.  The  prominent  scapula  is  associated  with  the  earliest 
stages  of  a  lateral  curvature.  It  is  true  tliat  to  detect  the  prominence  of 
this  bone  an  observant  eye  is  often  called  into  requisition  ;  but  rotation 
of  the  vertebra;  cannot  take  place  without  a  projection  of  the  rii)s 
on  the  convex  side  aii<l  a  depression  of  the  ribs  on  the  concave 
side.  This  projection  will,  of  necessity  cause  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  scapula.  Long  before  any  actual  lateral  deviation 
occurs  the  rotarv  element  is  present,  and  the  lateral  deviation  appears  as 
the  rotation  becomes  more  pronounced.  Next  in  order  of  fre(|Uiiicv  we 
have  a  lack  of  symmetry  between  the  tips  of  the  shoulders.  One  is  a 
little  higher  than  the  other.  The  acromion  process  is  on  a  plane  ante- 
rior to  the  acromion  process  of  the  other  side.  Among  other  signs  we 
have  a  lack  of  svmmctry  between  tlie  ilio-costal  spaces — the  one  is  rather 
deep,  the  other  long;  the  actual  deviation,  with  a  compensatory  devia- 
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tion  on  the  opposite  side,  tiie  mirve  resfiiihling  a  letter  S  ;  the  reeession 
of  the  ciiost-walls  on  tlie  eoiieave  side,  witli  a  tihin<r  of  the  hiwer  angle 
of  tiie  scapula  toward  the  vertical  line ;  an  unc(|ual  mammary  develo[)- 
ment ;  a  narrowing  of  the  chest-walls  anteriorly  ;  and  often  an  obliquity 
of  the  ])elvis.  The  jjigeon-hreast  or  "  bird's-nest  "  deformity  is  frequently 
associated  with  lateral  curvature,  and  their  presence  rather  confirms  the 
rhachitic  origin  of  the  distortion.  As  the  deformity  inei'eases  from  month 
to  month,  or  son;etimes  from  year  to  year,  the  patient  is  shortened  in 
stature ;  the  angel-wing  becomes  more  jirominent ;  the  ribs  on  that  side, 
in  fact,  form  an  enormous  bosse  known  as  hunchback  ;  the  axilla  on  the 
concave  side  approaches  quite  closely  the  iliac  crest ;  the  free  ribs  are 
unduly  ])rominent ;  and  the  patient  has  a  very  awkward  gait.  In  Fig. 
301  we  have  a  lateral  curvature,  with  the  spinous  ])rocesses  dotted  in 
order  to  bring  out  in  more  prominent  relief  the  actual  lateral  deviation 
and  the  letter  S  curve.  In  order  to  represent  an  extreme  degree  of 
lateral  curvature  I  have  introduced  Fig.  .302.  This  occurred  in  a  child 
•with  poliomyelitis,  and  the  extreme  distortion  here  noted  is  largely  de- 
j)endent  upon  the  paralysis  which  develo]K'd  in  earlv  life. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  (leturniity  now  under  considc'ration  earlv  <liagno- 
sis  is  (juitc  as  important  as  in  any  deformity  within  the  range  of  ortlio- 
p;edic  surgery.  Lateral  curvature  which  is  well  advanced  docs  not 
require  any  s|)ecial  skill  in  diagnosis,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  note 
the  characteristics  of  a  lateral  curvature  to  differentiate  this  from  the 
deformity  of  Pott's  disease,  or  from  round  shoulders,  or  rhachitic  kypho- 
sis, or  irritable  spine.  An  early  diagnosis  presupposes  a  knowledge  of 
the  normal  positions  of  the  sca|)uhe,  the  synnnetry  of  the  chest-walls, 
the  synnnetry  of  the  iliac  crests,  and  the  normal  anatomy  of  the  spinal 
column  itself. 

A  routine  examination  is  the  first  step  in  diagnosis,  and  the  ])oints 
for  observation  are  the  following  :  The  relationship  of  the  scapuhe  one 
to  the  other;  observe  whether  they  are  symmetrical;  observe  the  ilio- 
costal spaces;  note  whetiier  one  is  ileeper  than  the  other  or  one  hjuger 
than  the  other ;  note  the  position  of  the  tijjs  of  the  shoulders,  the 
acromion  processes ;  then  have  the  patient  bend  forward  at  the  hips, 
knees  perfectly  straight,  and  note  whether  the  cliest-walls  on  one  side 
are  more  prominent  than  those  on  the  other;  note  the  prominence  or 
recession  of  the  transverse  ])rocesses  ;  dot  the  spinous  ])rocesses,  and 
let  a  plumb-line  fall  from  the  vertebra  proniinens,  and  draw  a  line 
with  a  dernKitiigra|)h  or  jien  along  the  line — the  slightest  deviation  can, 
in  this  way,  be  detected  ;  learn  the  habitual  attitude  of  the  patient.  In 
making  a  differential  diagnosis  one  must  distinguish  between  a  slight 
rotary  curvature  and  an  irritable  spine.  In  irntable  spine  we  have 
intercostal  neuralgia,  tenderness  along  the  sjjinous  processes,  and  espe- 
cially on  either  side  of  the  spinous  processes.  This  condition  is  so 
closely  allied  to  hysterical  spine  that  tenderness  on  jiressure  may  be 
found  at  various  bony  points.  From  round  shoulders  the  diagnosis  can 
i)e  nnvde  by  the  tests  above  given. 

Treatment. — No  hard-and-fast  rules  can  be  fornuilated  for  the  treat- 
ment of  lateral  curvature.  The  ideal  treatment  is  pro])erly  supervised 
medical  gymnastics.  The  use  of  apparatus  is  occasionally  called  for, 
an  out-of-door  life  with  the  tonic  effects  t)f  a  bracing  atmosphere,  regular 
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hcmrs  for  catiiii;;  and  sl('c]>iiiti- ;  i"  ntlu  r  words,  a  good  hygiene  enters 
largely  into  the  tlierapciitic  tui'iiuilary  i'or  lateral  ctirvatiire.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  detcnuine  always  just  Ikjw  inucli  cxei'eise  a  eliild  shall  take  or 
liciw  tlie  exercise  shall  be  taken.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  any  exercises 
which  are  ])rescribed  ought  to  be  not  only  taught,  but  insisted  upon. 

For  convenience  curvature  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  (1) 
tlie  incijiient  curve,  wiiich  presents  very  tew  changes  and  a  scarcely 
aj)precial)k'  dct'orniity  ;  (2)  the  well-marked  curve,  associated  with  the 
rotation  of  the  vertebrae,  prominent  sca])ula,  prominent  ribs,  and  unsyra- 
metrical  ilio-costal  sjiaees ;  (•'>)  the  exaggerated  curvature,  with  great 
■deformity,  an  unyielding  s])inal  c(jlumn — what  is  known  as  a  rigid  col- 
umn— associated  usually  with  a  low-grade  of  nuiscular  development  and 
distortion  of  the  thoracic  walls  and  vertclira\ 

In  the  first  class  the  rule  is  not  to  ap])ly  any  form  of  a]iparatus. 
Even  shoulder-braces  should  be  discouraged.  Light  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, employed  symmetrically,  are  amply  sufficient.  The  muscles  can 
be  very  well  developed  in  any  gymnasiiun,  provided  the  patient  attend 
the  gymnasium  M'ith  any  specific  purjwse  in  view.  It  is  quite  essential 
that  the  patient  siioidd  devote  more  time  to  athletic  pursuits  of  all  kinds 
than  is  usually  prescribed,  and  that  the  hours  for  study,  both  at  school 
and  at  the  piano,  should  be  shortened.  So  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes,  the  family  practitioner  has,  when  these  cases  have  been  recognized, 
been  able  to  afford  relief  by  attention  to  ordinary  hygienic  rules.  It  is 
well  to  sul>niit  the  case  to  an  occasional  critical  ol)servation,  in  order  that 
more  heroic  measures  be  emplf)yed  should  the  deformity  belong  to  the 
acti\ely  progressive  kind. 

In  the  second  class  gynmastic  exercises  are  always  desirable,  and  are 
to  be  preferred  to  any  form  of  apparatus.  The  exce])tions  are — stupidity 
on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  sluggishness  and  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  to  ap])reciate  the  ini]>ortance  of  close  attention  to  details  in 
gymnastic  practice.  To  bring  tliis  out  in  better  relief:  Given  a  child 
who  is  either  too  young  or  too  inattentive  to  learn  well  a  series  of  exer- 
cises, it  is  aseless  to  follow  this  course  longer  than  one  or  two  months: 
we  must  supplement  the  exercises  with  an  appliance  of  some  kind  ;  and 
for  the  average  practitioner  there  is  nothing  quite  so  good  as  the  plaster- 
of-Paris  corset,  worn  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  taken  off  toward 
evening,  and  (lis])ensed  with  until  the  following  morning.  Again,  some 
children,  although  old  enough  to  a}i|)reciate  the  advantages  of  this  treat- 
ment, seem  to  lack  gray  matter.  They  are  stupid,  dull ;  they  fail  to 
study  at  school — fail  to  apply  themselves  at  anything  which  requires  any 
effort  or  a  reasonable  amount  of  intelligence.  The  combination  of  exer- 
cises with  apj)aratus  is  not  generally  regaixled  as  the  best  form  of  treat- 
ment, yet  there  are  some  very  good  ortho])iedic  surgeons  who  not  only 
combine  aj)paratus  with  active  exercises,  but  devote  a  good  deal  of  per- 
sonal attention  to  forcible  movements,  day  by  day,  with  the  idea  of 
coi-recting  the  rotary  element.  They  admit,  as  we  all  do,  that  apj)aratus 
of  itself,  no  matter  how  skilfully  constructed  and  how  accurately  applied, 
fails  to  untwist ;  but  in  the  skilled  hands  of  the  surgeon  an  impression 
can  certainly  be  made  ujjon  the  rotary  element. 

It  is  difficult  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  describe  the  various  exercises. 
My  own  plan  is  to  follow,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  list  given  l)y  Mr. 
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Bernard  Rotli  of  London,  and  to  su]ij)lenu'nt  these  with  forced  move- 
ments, adding  from  time  to  time  other  exercises  as  the  ease  seems  to 
demand.     A  good  working  list  is  the  foHowing : 

(1)  Rrxpinttnrji. — Insist  upon  the  patient  standing  erect.  Then,  with 
a  dumb-hell  grasped  in  each  hand,  take  a  fnll  inspiration  with  the  month 
closed,  and  hold  the  breath  as  long  as  possilde  ;  then  ojicn  the  mouth 
and  gradually  exhale.  Let  this  inspiration  and  expiration  be  rej)eated 
five  or  six  times.  With  the  arms  and  hands  _ 
fully  extended  above  the  head,  still  grasping 
the  dumb-bells,  repeat  the  procedure. 

(2)  Head  R<,Mwi,.—  \\\th  the  dumb-liells 
grasped  tightly,  arms  by  tlu'  side,  and  shoul- 
ders well  back,  rotate  the  head  from  side  to 
side  to  the  fullest  extent,  throwing  into  the 
movement  all  the  muscular  force  that  is  pos- 
sible. Do  this  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times. 
Let  the  patient  count  aloud  every  one  of 
these  rotations  of  the  heail. 

(3)  Lateral  Flexion  of  the  Head. — Same- 
position  as  in  2,  with  the  head  rtilled  vigor- 
ously from  side  to  side  toward  the  shoulders, 
counting  as  above. 

(4)  Circumdiietion  of  Arm.^. — With  fore- 
arms extended,  dundvbclls  well  grasped, 
make  as  complete  circumduction  as  is  jxis- 
sible  with  the  arms  from  the  shoiddcrs. 
From  ten  to  twenty  times  will  be  sufiicient. 

(5)  Pugilistic. — This  is  a  mere  arbitrary 
name  for  this  exercise,  which  is  done  as  fol- 
lows :  The  patient  standing  erect,  shoulders 
well  back,  forearms  extended  on  the  arms, 
extend  both  arms  forward  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  body,  palm  upward;  clinch  tlie  bells 
tightly,  then  flex  the  forearm  vigorously  on 
arm,  while  the  arm  falls  to  the  side  and  is 
even  forced  backward,  then  extend  ;  flex  the 
forearm  as  before  ;  extend  the  arm  from  the 
side  with  palm  upward;  bring  the  whole 
arm,  with  forearm  fully  extended,  down 
forcibly  against  the  side.  This  exercise  may 
be  repeated  from  seven  to  ten  times. 

(0)  Kei/-note. — With  dumb-bells  grasped 
tightly  extend  the  arm  and  forearm  of  the 
concave  side  well  above  the  head,  and  the 
other  arm  and  forearm  extended  laterally  from  the  side  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  body.  Now  let  the  patient,  with  arms  in  the  position  just 
described,  rotate  back  and  forth  to  the  fullest  extent  the  upraised  arm, 
counting  one  for  a  complete  revolution.  Repeat  this  ten  times.  (See 
Fig.  303.) 

(7)  Four  Count. — With  dumb-bells,  l>ring  the  arm  forward  from  the 
side  of  the  body  to  a  right  angle,  forearms  fully  extended,  jialms  facing ; 
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tlimw  tlic  iirins  well  liaok,  and  then  strike  the  ends  (if  the  dunib-bells 
briskly  against  each  ntiier  back  of  tiie  hips.  As  they  rehound  strike  the 
seciind  time.     Rej)eat  this  niovenient  from  eight  to  ten  times. 

(8)  Aiiril  Stroke. — Starting  in  the  same  position  as  above,  bi'ing  the 
arms  back  of  the  liody  with  forearms  fully  extended,  and  by  a  rotary 
movement  of  tiie  slioulders  strike  the  dnmb-l)ells  together,  first  one  end, 
then  the  other.     This  should  be  done  from  ten  to  twenty  times. 

Additional  t'xereises  may  be  added  to  those  just  given,  and  resistance 
may  be  offered  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Heavy  dumlj-bells  may  be  lifted 
from  the  floor  and  carried  to  the  extreme  point  above  the  head.  Exer- 
cises may  be  given  to  the  lower  limbs  with  the  patient  lying  both  prone 
and  supine  on  a  table.  Indeed,  the  surgeon  can  devise  a  variety  of 
means  whicii  will  tend  to  correct  the  curvature  and  at  the  same  time 
bring  out  in  full  development  tlie  muscles  which  seem  to  be  weak.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  all  exercises  should  be  light  and  infrequent 
at  first,  that  heavier  weights  should  be  used  as  the  muscles  develop,  and 
that  adecpiate  periods  of  rest  should  be  insisted  upon,  both  while  the 
patient  is  drilling  under  the  eye  of  the  surgeon  and  under  the  eye  of 
the  mother  or  luirse  at  home.  I'^rom  a  Jialf  iiour  to  an  liour  a  day  is 
little  enough  to  devote  to  these  exercises.  After  they  have  been  well 
learned  they  should  be  continued  every  day  for  from  one  to  two  or 
three  years. 

Self-suspension  in  the  swing  has  not  liad  the  reputation  of  effecting 
much  relief.  A  verv  fair  illustration  of  the  improved  position  is  shown 
in  Figs.  .•]()4  and  :V)b. 

My  aim  in  outlining  a  course  of  exercises  has  been  to  pi'csent  such 
as  any  surgeon  or  physician  can  cmjiloy  in  his  own  office  and  without 
the  aid  of  various  appliances  for  forcible  correction.  The  apparatus  of 
Hoffa,  the  bars  of  Lorenz,  and  the  usual  devices  employed  in  a  gymna- 
sium have  not  been  presented, because  they  are  not  only  difficult  to  keep  in 
order,  but  because  the  results  obtained  from  tiiese  devices  have  not  been 
sufficiently  gratifying  to  enal)le  me  to  urge  them  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  readers  of  this  article.  The  management  of  a  case  of  lateral 
curvature  in  a  well-to-do  family  is  sufficiently  easy,  for  the  reason  that 
the  time  can  be  given  for  treatment — the  families  themselves  are  inter- 
ested in  the  improvement  noted  ;  but  among  the  poor  and  the  shiftless 
the  management  of  such  cases  is  exceedingly  difficult.  Among  this  class 
may  be  noted  working-girls,  whose  time  is  taken  u])  throughout  the 
entire  day,  and  who  are  really  too  much  worn  out  to  drill  or  jiractise 
in  the  evening.  At  the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled 
attempts  are  being  made  from  time  to  time  to  treat  the  school-girls 
among  the  poorer  classes,  and,  while  much  is  being  accomplished,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  carry  out  any  form  of  treatment  to  a  satisfactory 
issue. 

In  estimating  tiie  amount  of  relief  afforded,  the  scoliosometer,  em- 
ployed at  long  intervals,  may  be  advised,  but  the  ideal  instrument  is  yet 
to  be  devised ;  and,  after  all,  one  relies  more  on  his  own  observations 
carefully  made  at  stated  intervals,  and  on  the  reports  that  come  from 
the  mother,  the  teachers,  or  the  dressmaker.  Such  reports  as  the  follow- 
ing are  very  suggestive.  From  the  dressmaker,  for  instance:  "Less 
padding  is  required.     It  is  easier  to  fit  the  dresses."     From  the  mother 
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or  nuive  :  "  TIk'  girl  hoKls  hcivclt'  in   imicli  liettcr   position.      It  is  no 
longer  nocessarv  to  insist  upon  \wv  liokling  IktscH'  straight,"  etc.  etc. 

In  tile  treatment  of  the  third  class  the  plaster-of- Paris  jacket  and  the 
varit)us  tbrnis  of  steel  braces  are  really  necessary  to  prevent  a  further 
increase  in  the  deformity.  Illustrations  of  the  various  braces  are  omitted, 
for  the  reason  tiiat  no  one  is  universally  recommended,  and  the  claims 
for  any  one  in  [)articular  are  tliat  it 

simply  ])revents  increase  in  deform-  Fig.  305. 

ity.  The  advocates  of  mechanical  de- 
vices usually  supplement  with  gym- 
nastic exercises  and  forced  move- 
ments.     In  my  own  hands  the  solid 

FfG.  304. 


Self-suspension  in  the  swing. 


plaster-of- Paris  jacket  applied  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  three  months, 
and  applied  witii  tlie  patient  .self-sus])eiided  to  the  utmost  limit  and 
under  a  great  amount  of  lateral  pressure,  lias  yielded  the  best  results. 
In  a  number  of  instances  I  have  been  enabled  to  convert  an  old  rigid 
curve  into  a  flexible  curve,  and   have  been  enaliled,  after  from  six  to 
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eight  montlis  of  tliis  kind  of  tiratnu-nt,  to  ciiiploy  tiip  modical  <ryni- 
mistics  a.s  above  described. 

Club-foot. 

Varieties. — By  "  chib-foot "  is  meant  a  deformity  of  the  foot,  either 
congenital  or  ae<|nired,  involving  extension,  flexion,  inversion,  eversion, 
or  rotation.  Extension  and  inversion  are  usnally  associated,  and  less  fre- 
quently still  extreme  flexion.  The  synonyms  are  Talipes  and  Eeel-foot. 
The  German  name  is  Klumpfuss  ;  the  Latin,  Pes  coiitortns  ;  the  French, 
Pied  bot.  The  term  tidlpcx  is  generic,  and  the  various  mudiflcations  are 
talipes  varus,  valgus,  ccjuinus,  and  calcaneus. 

Varus  may  be  described  as  an  elevation  of  the  inner  border  of  the 
foot,  with  the  sole  turned  inward,  while  the  anterior  portion  is  adducted. 
The  patient  stands  on  the  outer  border  and  upper  aspect  of  the  foot. 
Valgus  is  directly  the  opposite  to  this,  and  is  an  exaggerated  form  of 
flat-foot.  ElfjuiiHis  is  an  elevation  of  the  heel,  so  that  the  weight  is 
borne  on  the  toes  and  ball  of  the  foot.  Calcaneus  is  just  the  reverse: 
the  front  of  the  foot  from  the  arch  to  the  toes  is  raised  from  the  floor, 
the  tendo  Achillis  is  much  elongated,  and  the  weight  is  borne  altogether 
upon  the  heel.  For  purposes  of  memory  :  Varus  is  an  in-turning  of  the 
foot,  valgus  an  out-turning;  e(]uinus  is  a  raising  of  the  heel,  calcaneus 

Fig.  306. 


Eqiiinus. 


a  depression.  Talipes  equinus  is  shown  in  Fig.  306.  This  is  an  ex- 
treme case,  and  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  very  common  one.  Both 
varus  and  valgus  are  shown  in  Fig.  .307.  Talipes  calcaneus  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  30S.  The  ditterent  varieties  thus  given  are  l)y  no  means 
common.  It  is  seldom  tliat  one  flnds  a  tyj)ical  form  of  equinus,  varus, 
valgus,  or  calcaneus.  Yet  a  typical  equinus  is  not  so  rare.  A  form  of 
congenital  club-foot  that  is  exceedingly  common  is  equino-varus,  and, 
as  will  be  easily  recognized  from  the  name,  it  is  a  combination  of  equinus 
and  varus,  the  equinus  predominating.  We  occasionally  emj)loy  the  term 
varo-equinus.  This  is  when  the  varus  predominates.  Equino-valgus  is 
a  deformity  not  infrequently  met  with,  and  is  rarely  if  ever  congenital. 
Calcaneus  is  nearly  always  acquired,  and  depends,  as  a  rule,  upon  polio- 
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myelitis.  Another  form  of  talipes  which  is  usually  associated  with  cal- 
caneus is  known  as  cavus,  and  this  is  shown  very  well  in  Fig.  ."508. 
It  will  he  noted  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the  foot  is  slightly  flexed  in 
the  middle  |)ortion,  and  leaves  a  transverse  furrow  in  the  sole,  just  hack 


Fig.  307 


Fig.  308. 


^'a^us  and  valgus. 


Calcaneus  associattMl  with  (.-avus 


of  the  ball  of  the  foot.  It  is  well  to  state  tliat  a  cavus  is  not  always 
associated  with  a  calcaneus,  but  is  sometimes  seen  in  mild  cases  of 
e({uino-varus.  The  transverse  furrow  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
cavus  is  nearer  the  heel  than  in  that  form  of  cavus  a.ssociated  with  cal- 
caneus. A  form  of  club-foot  which  has  been  described  by  Shaffer  of 
Xew  York  is  kno«n  as  non-deforming  club-foot.  This  is  simj)ly  a  very 
mild  grade  of  equinus,  or,  as  it  has  been  described,  a  mild  form  of  club- 
foot, with  the  elements  of  the  deformity  present,  but  the  deformity  itself 
absent. 

Etiology. — We  have  two  forms,  etiologically  speaking,  the  congeni- 
tal and  ac<[uired.  By  congenital  of  course  it  is  understood  that  the 
deformity  is  noted  at  birth,  and  by  acquired,  that  it  has  occurred  sub- 
sequent to  birth.  Equino-varus  is  nearly  always  congenital,  calcaneus 
rarely  ever  congenital,  valgus  is  rarely  congenital.  The  acquired  forms, 
then,  are  calcaneus,  equinus,  valgus,  and  cavus. 

When  we  say  that  a  deformity  is  congenital,  we  simply  state  an  obser- 
vation made  at  birth.  Dr.  \V.  R.  Townsend  has  very  carefully  analyzed 
2386  cases  of  club-foot  under  observation  at  the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured 
and  Crippled.  His  paper  is  published  in  the  Transacfiovs  of  the  Medical 
Socirti/  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  1890.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are 
summed  uj)  as  f  )llows  : 

"Club-foot  among  most  fre(|Uent  of  congenital  deformities  ;  congeni- 
tal club-foot  less  frequem  than  uon-eongenital ;  males  more  often  affected 
than  females. 
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"  Equino-variis  the  most  frcqirciit  (Icfoniiity,  constituting  about  three- 
quarters  (if  all  the  eases. 

"Bdtii  feet  more  often  af['erte(l  than  one. 

"  Eight  foot  more  often  atfeeted  than  the  left. 

"  Non-congenital  club-foot  most  frequently  due  to  paralysis. 

"The  paralytic  forms  usually  due  to  poliomvelitis. 

"One  foot  more  often  ati'eeted  than  botli. 

"Flat-foot  more  commonly  affects  both  ieet. 

"Males  and  females  about  eouallv  atfcctetl  in  iion-coneenital  club- 
foot.    _ 

"  E(juino-varu8,  equinus,  and  calcaneus  most  common  forms  of  para- 
lytic club-foot. 

"When  both  feet  are  affected,  the  deformity  is  usually  the  same  on 
each  foot. 

"  E<|uiiuis  and  calcaneus  are  rare  as  congeuital  deformities,  but 
common  as  paralytic." 

The  cause  of  congenital  club-foot  is  still  enveloped  in  more  or  less 
obscurity.  Various  theories  have  from  time  t()  time  been  propounded, 
and  these  theories  have  been  stoutly  maintained  by  their  various  advo- 
cates. It  has  been  sufficiently  proven,  in  the  o])inioii  of  the  writer,  that 
paralysis  is  not  a  cause  of  congenital  club-foot.  The  best  working  theory 
is  that  first  proj)oundcd  by  Essericht  of  Copenhagen,  later  elaborated  by 
Berg  of  New  York  and  Parker  of  London.  (Sec  ])age  267.)  After  all,  it 
is  not  a  theory  a  thorough  understanding  of  which  will  enable  one  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  club-foot,  because  all  the  changes  are  occult, 
and  because  there  is  nothing  during  the  development  of  the  fVetns  which 
can  be  recognized  liy  the  physii'ian  or  surgeon.  Just  how  maternal  im- 
pressions may  produce  an  obstruction  to  rotation  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  maternal  impressions  are  beyond  our 
control  as  a  rule,  and  as  yet  we  have  no  means  of  preventing  a  congenital 
deformity  or  arrest  of  development. 

We  are  much  more  familiar  with  the  caus(>s  which  jmxluce  acquired 
talipes.  One  of  the  most  frequent  is  a  j)olioinyclitis  anterior.  In  this 
disease  of  the  spinal  cord  we  have,  as  a  result,  more  or  less  complete  par- 
alysis of  the  gastrocnemius,  which  gives  us  calcaneus ;  of  the  anterior 
tibials,  which  gives  us  equinus ;  of  the  anterior  tibials  and  the  peroneals, 
which  gives  us  etpiino-varus  ;  of  the  intcrossci,  which  gives  us  cavus  :  and 
of  the  posterior  tibials  and  the  anterior  tibials,  which  gives  us  valgus 
and  ecpiino- valgus.  Injuries  to  the  foot,  such  as  Tnirei'ognized  and  ini- 
treated  sjirains,  sometimes  result  in  talipes.  Disease  of  the  tarsal  and 
metatarsal  bones  results  quite  frequently  in  talipes.  Any  compression  of 
the  foot  may  produce  talipes.  The  treatment  of  the  Chinese  foot  invaria- 
bly produces  a  high  degree  of  cavus.  Injuries  about  the  leg  involving 
either  the  bone  or  soft  parts  result  occasionally  in  a  form  of  club-foot. 

Patholog'y. — The  pathological  chaeges  involve  the  bones,  the  liga- 
ments, tendons,  and  muscles.  Where  tlie  tendons  and  muscles  are  alone 
involved,  the  changes  are  of  little  consequence  and  correction  of  the  de- 
formity is  easily  accomplished.  This  rule  hardly  apjilies  to  the  congeni- 
tal forms  of  club-foot,  because  the  muscular  and  tendinous  changes  have 
occurred  during  fVetal  life,  and  before  treatment  can  l)e  begun  already 
the  ligaments  and  bones,  or  at  least  the  elements  of  bone,  have  been  so 
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altered  in  shajie  that  at  birth  wf  havr  changes  involvinij;  all  the  strnc- 
tures  in  the  tixit.  Without  going  into  too  elaborate  detail,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  scaphoid  is  altered  in  shape  and  its  facets  are  changed. 
Tlie  bone  itself  beeonies  smaller,  the  euljoid  becomes  larger  arid  more 
wedge-shaped.  The  facets  on  the  head  of  the  astragalus  are  changed  to 
accommodate  the  adjoining  bones  in  their  displaced  positions.  The  os 
calcis  is  elongated  in  its  anterior  portions.  The  deltoid  ligament  is  siiort- 
ened,  the  outer  ligaments  are  lengthened.  The  plantar  fascia  is  short- 
ened. The  structures  in  this  locality  are  also  shoi'tened.  The  tendons 
on  the  outer  side  are  elongated,  and  as  growth  goes  on  these  changes  be- 
come more  marJved.  The  jjathology  of  an  acquired  club-foot  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  congenital,  except  that  the  bony  changes  are  never  so 
pronounced.  An  explanation  of  this  can  be  liad  in  the  ossification  of 
certain  bones  before  the  occurrence  of  the  lesion  which  produces  the 
deformity. 

Diagnosis, — There  is  so  little  in  the  clinical  history  that  the  usual 
paragraph  is  omitted,  and,  indeed,  there  is  so  little  to  diagnose  that  we 
might  well  omit  this,  for  the  reason  that  a  knowledge  of  the  varieties  of 
club-foot  is  sutHcient  to  enable  one  to  rec(jgnize  the  deformitv.  It 
may  be  desirable,  however,  to  call  attention  to  points  in  differential 
diagnosis  between  club-foot  and  weak  ankles. 

A  young  child  may  have  a  specially  long  tendo  A  chillis  or  much  lax- 
ity about  the  ligaments  of  the  ankle,  and  the  foot  can  be  brought  into 
marked  calcaneus.  One  is  consulted  occasionally  about  a  deformity  of 
this  kind,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  measurements  of  the 
calves  and  to  test  the  functions  of  the  muscles  to  eliminate  any  genuine 
calcaneus.  Again,  when  the  child  begins  to  walk  a  pseudt)-equinus  is 
observe.  The  child  does  not  get  the  heel  to  the  floor  well — prefers  to 
walk  on  the  toes  and  balls  of  the  feet.  This  is  a  source  of  alarm  to  the 
parents,  and  advic^c  is  freijuently  sought.  It  needs  only  careful  exami- 
nation to  eliminate  any  equinus.  If  the  foot  can  be  flexed  passively 
beyond  90°,  there  is  no  equinus.  Rhachitic  children  ])resent  often 
weak  ankles.  Some  look  upon  this  weakness  of  the  aid<Ie  as  genuine 
valgus,  but  the  detbrmity  is  so  easily  corrected  by  slight  pressure  from 
the  finger  or  thumb  that  club-foot  is  easily  excluded.  In  children  of 
older  growth,  and  even  in  patients  who  are  adolescent,  there  is  often 
a  slight  equinus  dejiending  upon  an  old  poliomyelitis,  with  very  slight 
paralysis.  By  comparing  the  calf  measurements  and  by  testing  the  func- 
tions of  the  foot  actively  and  ])assively  one  can  readily  decide  upon  tiie 
shortening  or  not  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 

The  grosser  forms  of  club-foot  are  so  easily  recognized,  and  so  easily 
understood,  that  further  discussion  of  the  subject  is  unnecessary. 

Treatment. — This  may  be  divided  into  manual,  mechanical,  and 
operative. 

Jlanual  Treafuiciit. — By  manual  treatment  is  meant  the  attempted 
correction  of  defoi-mity  by  the  use  of  the  surgeon's  hand  or  the  hand 
of  the  masseur,  the  nurse,  or  the  mother  even.  It  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens that  the  monthl)'  nurse  is  competent  to  correct  a  mild  grade  of 
club-foot  if  recognized  by  the  accouchenr.  Whether  she  succeeds  or  not, 
it  is  at  least  an  im]iortant  preliminary  ste])  to  the  other  forms  of  treat- 
ment.     While  the  bones  are  still   unfornic(l  and  while  ossification  is  as 
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yet  rudimontMry,  a  great  deal  can  he  done  by  the  intelligent  handling  of 
a  ohih-i'dot  although  the  det'orniity  be  of  the  highe.<t  grade.  The  fre- 
queney  with  which  the  baby  must  be  handled  niaUes  the  manual  treat- 
ment (jiiite  practicable.  The  })lan  simply  is  to  grasp  the  front  of  the 
foot  with  the  hand  and  untwist,  making  extension  and  eversion,  subse- 
quently Hexion  of  the  foot,  rubbing  the  parts  on  tension  with  the  fingers 
and  thumb  of  the  other  hand.  The  stretching  can  be  made  rather  sharj>, 
and  then  the  force  be  loosened,  the  foot  being  held  for  a  half  hour  or 
longer  iu  a  correcte<l  position.  I  am  sure  that  sufficient  attention  has 
not  been  given  to  this  important  branch  of  treatment,  and  I  need  not 
apologize  for  calling  attention  to  it  now.  Manual  treatment  can  be 
begun,  therefore,  at  birth,  and  continued  up  to  the  second  or  third  month 
without  compromising  in  the  least  any  subsequent  mechanical  treatment. 
If  such  measures  can  be  enq)loyed  intelligi'utly  and  faithfully,  then  the 
mechanical  treatment  can  well  l)e  ])ostponed  until  the  third  or  fourth 
month.  The  <|uestion  which  is  so  often  asked,  ^\'hen  shall  the  treatment 
of  club-foot  be  begun  ?  may  be  answered  as  above. 

Mechanical  Treatment. — By  this  is  meant  the  gradual  or  instantane- 
ou.s  correction  of  the  deformity  by  means  of  apparatus ;  in  fact,  by 
splints  of  any  kind.  Even  in  the  adjusting  of  an  apj»aratus  a  great  deal 
of  manual  dexterity  is  recjuired.  The  foot,  for  instance,  can  be  held 
by  the  hand  in  an  excellent  position  while  an  unyielding  apjwratus  is 
adjusted ;  for  instance,  the  application  of  a  straight  splint  in  the  shape 
of  a  bit  of  cigar-box  or  steel  to  the  outer  side  of  the  limb  from  the 
head  of  the  fibula  down  past  the  external  malleolus  to  the  toes,  the 
equino-varus  having  been  converted  by  manipulation  into  pure  equinus. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  writer  it  is  very  inqxirtant  to  correct — and 
indeed,  over-correct — the  varus  before  any  attention  is  given  to  the 
equinus,  for  the  reason  that  the  correction  of  equinus  is  very  simjjle, 
and  the  more  pronounced  the  deformity,  the  easier  the  correction  ;  but 
this  is  not  true  of  varus.  A  much  longer  time  is  required,  whether  one 
emjiloys  a  splint  with  screw  for  daily  stretching,  or  whether  one  employs 
manual  force  once  a  week  or  once  in  a  fortnight  and  holds  the  foot  in 
good  position  by  plaster  of  Paris.  The  important  feature,  therefore,  is 
to  over-c<jrrect  the  varus  before  any  attention  is  given  to  the  correction 
of  the  equinus.  In  the  new-born  this  is  by  all  means  the  best  plan  to 
pursue,  and  in  older  children  where  relapse  has  occurred  the  correction 
of  the  varus  first  is  very  nearly  as  important. 

Among  the  aiqjliances  for  mechanical  treatment  may  be  mentioned  in 
the  order  of  availability  the  following:  The  straight  splint  made  from 
a  bit  of  cigar-box  or  from  bar  steel ;  plaster  of  Paris  ;  the  club-foot  shoe 
of  Hugh  Owen  Thomas,  which  consists  of  a  single  bar  of  steel  to  pass 
from  the  calf  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  bent  at  the  heel  at  an  exag- 
gerated right  angle,  the  ends  attached  to  a  piece  of  sheet  steel,  one  of 
which  shall  partly  encircle  the  calf,  the  other  partly  encircle  the  ball 
of  the  foot ;  the  Knight  club-foot  shoe,  the  Taylor,  the  Shatfer.  The 
old-fashioned  Scarj)a's  shoe  is  not  emjiloyed  l)y  orthoptedic  surgeons,  so 
far  as  I  know,  but  is  frequently  siqjplicd  by  the  instrument-maker  when 
order  is  given  in  general  for  a  club-foot  shoe. 

The  straight  splint  can  be  made  available  by  any  practitioner.  The 
board  needs  to  be  padded  well  and  the  jiadding  held  in  place  by  a  com- 
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mon  flannel  Ixmdage.  One  end  i.s  fastened  to  the  ealf  hv  a  broad  band 
of  adhesive  phister ;  a  pad  is  placed  just  above  the  malleolus  while  the 
varus  is  converted  into  equinus,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  splint  is  fast- 
ened by  adiiesive  jilaster,  with  the  ball  of  the  foot  well  padded  to  the 
end  of  the  foot.  In  obstinate  cases,  where  the  varus  cannot  be  ininicdi- 
ately  converted  without  an  antesthetic  into  a  pure  e((uinus,  rather  liroad 
bar  steel,  padded  well,  can  lie  made  use  of  to  great  advantage,  because 
one  can  shape  it  to  the  deformity  in  its  ditferent  stages.  These  steel  bars 
can  also  be  used  for  the  correction  of  equinus,  and  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances I  have  myself  comjiletely  corrected  both  the  varus  and  the 
equinus  without  an  anaesthetic,  without  any  operation,  but  by  simply 
shaping  the  bar  steel  from  time  to  time  to  the  position  gaint'd  by  manual 
force.  When  it  is  necessary  to  over-correct  tiie  varus  at  once,  it  is  best 
to  give  an  amesthetic,  and  my  preference  is  for  ether  to  the  primary 
stage.  The  foot  can  then,  during  the  few  moments  that  the  anaesthesia 
is  complete,  be  forcibly  brought  into  the  over-corrected  position  and  held 
while  the  splint  or  plaster  of  Paris  is  applied.  To  prevent  the  splint, 
if  the  steel  bar  be  used,  from  slipping,  an  adhesive  strip  or  two  should 
be  ap])lied  in  the  tqijier  and  lower  portions,  after  which  a  roller  bandage 
from  the  toes  to  the  knee  will  secure  the  good  position  ol)tained.  From 
two  to  four  weeks  later  the  equinus  can  be  corrected  by  a  division  of 
the  tendo  Achillis,  under  primary  aufesthcsia  preferably,  otherwise  with- 
out an  anaesthetic,  and  the  etpiinus  converted  into  a  calcaneus.  The 
curved  steel  bar  applied  jiosteriorly  or  the  plaster-of-Paris  bandage 
may  be  employed  at  this  oj)eration,  and  the  foot  held  in  position  for 
from  two  to  four  weeks,  according  to  the  amount  of  time  at  one's 
disposal. 

The  further  treatment  of  the  case,  whether  the  deformity  shall  have 
been  corrected  rapidly  or  slowly,  should  be  continued  by  the  use  of  the 
Knight  club-foot  shoe,  which  may  i>e  described  as  follows:  A  foot-plate 
of  steel,  the  sliajic  of  the  foot  ;  an  iiprigiit  counter  of  steel  which  shall 
pass  from  one  malleolus  under  the  foot-plate  to  the  other  malleolus  ;  a 
heel-cu])  of  leather  which  shall  pass  from  this  steel  counter  from  one  side 
to  the  other ;  a  steel  spring  on  the  outer  side  extending  from  a  joint  at 
the  ankle,  and  on  the  outer  portion  of  the  steel  counter,  nj)  to  a  calf- 
band,  which  shall  be  of  siiect  steel  alxnit  one  inch  in  width,  and  encir- 
cling the  upper  portion  of  the  calf  two-thirds  of  its  extent  ;  the  remainder 
completed  by  a  band  of  leather,  which  lines  the  steel  calt-liand  and  is 
buttoned  or  buckled  to  the  u])per  end  of  the  upright  bar.  The  whole 
appliance,  thus  completed  in  the  rough,  should  be  lined  with  kid  or 
shaved  sheep.  The  heel  can  be  secured  by  means  of  an  instep-strap, 
which  consists  of  a  padded  triangular  piece  of  soft  heather  to  the  end  of 
which  long  tapes'  are  sewn.  These  tapes  pass  next  the  foot  and  back 
of  the  steel  counters  and  up  over  the  outer  sides  to  tie  over  said  trian- 
gular pavl. 

To  apply  the  apparatus,  then,  the  foot  can  be  placed  on  the  plate  with 
the  heel  back  well  into  the  heel-cup  and  between  the  steel  counters,  a 
stocking  over  the  foot  if  desirable.  Tlie  instep-strap  is  then  a])j)lied  so 
as  to  h<ild  the  heel  well  into  the  cup.  Finally,  the  steel  upright  and  calf- 
band  can  be  l)rouglit  int<i  jiosition.  The  joint  at  tlie  ankle  sliould  be  a 
simple  hinge-joint  with  a  steel  peg  just  below  the  rivet  and  in  front  of  the 
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distal  end  (it'tlic  steel  upright.  We  can  thus  linid  the  loot  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  leg,  or,  if  it  is  necessary  to  increase  tlie  angle — that  is,  to 
make  it  more  acute — the  steel  j^eg  ji'^t  referred  to  can  be  set  farther 
l)aclv. 

After  the  Kniglit  cluh-foot  shoe  has  been  thus  adjusted,  if  the  toes 
incline  to  eversion  and  overlapping  at  the  inner  l)order  of  the  plate,  a  lip 
can  l)e  riveted  to  the  plate,  or  the  plate  in  tlic  first  instance  can  l)e  cut  so 
that  the  lij)  can  lie  turned  uj),  and  thus  make  ])ressure  against  the  foot 
immediately  hack  of  the  liall  of  the  great  toe.  This  lip  need  not  be  more 
than  a  half  inch  in  height,  or  even  less  than  this.  If  a  leather  shoe  is 
employed  at  once,  there  is  no  need  for  a  roller  bandage  over  the  foot  to 
secure  it  to  the  plate,  but  at  night  this  will  be  a  very  good  precaution  to 
take,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cluli-foot  shoe  is  to  be  worn 
night  and  day — that  it  is  never  to  be  left  off  longer  than  just  time 
enough,  twice  a  day,  to  employ  a  little  domestic  massage  and  manipula- 
tion of  the  foot,  the  object  of  which  is  to  over-correct  and  mould  it  into 
a  better  shape.  When  these  manipulations  ai'c  made  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot,  just  over  the  instep,  can  be  bathed  with  alcohol  and  water,  half-in- 
half,  or  I  lorax-water — anything  that  will  harden  the  skin.  If  excoria- 
tions occur,  then  ap})ropriate  jiadding  can  be  employed  to  prevent  further 
destruction  of  tissue. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  maintenance 
of  the  good  position  obtained  by  the  above  procedures.  It  is  easy  enough 
for  anv  surgeon  to  correct  the  deformity  of  club-foot,  but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  one  to  maintain  the  foot  in  a  good  position  over  a  ])eriod  long 
enough  to  ensure  changes  in  the  facets  of  the  bones,  full  elongation  of 
shortened  ligaments,  and  the  shortening  of  muscles  and  tendons  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  foot.  One  year  is  none  too  long  to  ■wear  apparatus  of 
the  kind  just  described  after  the  comjilete  correction  of  the  deformity. 
Certain  difticulties  will  be  encountered  during  the  progress  of  this  con- 
valescing treatment  which  it  is  well  to  note  : 

(1)  The  child,  when  it  begins  to  walk,  will  most  surely  toe-in  orwalk 
pigeon-toed.  This  objecti(m  will  l)c  offered  Ijy  the  ]iarents,  and  the  phy- 
sician himself  may  feel  that  it  is  an  objection  which  should  be  met  very 
promptlv.  But  let  me  say  that  it  is  not  a  serious  objection  by  any 
means — that  there  is  no  occasion,  as  a  rule,  for  ajiparatus  to  extend 
above  the  knees  or  to  the  hi])s  in  order  that  the  whole  limb  may  be 
rotated  outward,  but  have  a  little  device,  such  as  a  bit  of  sole-leather, 
tacked  on  to  the  outer  border  of  the  sole  from  the  shank  of  the  shoe 
around  to  the  inner  border  of  the  tip  of  the  sole,  and  made  from  a  quarter 
to  three-eighthsof  an  inch  in  height  just  at  the  outer  border  of  the  tip  of 
the  toe.  This  can  be  put  on  liy  a  shoemaker  and  made  so  that  it  will 
a])]K'ar  neat  and  inconspicuous.  Then  the  child  can  be  taught  to  turn 
the  foot  out  as  it  walks.  This  will  require  a  little  patience  on  the  j>art 
of  the  mother  or  nurse,  but  it  will  be  good  drilling. 

(2)  The  heel  may  not  remain  in  the  heel-cup  during  the  entire  day  or 
even  during  the  night.  Let  the  parent  be  instructed  to  remove  the  appa- 
ratus and  secure  the  heel  in  good  position  whenever  she  finds  it  sli])ping 
up,  even  if  it  be  a  dozen  times  a  <lay.  It  may  be  necessary  to  assist  in 
holding  it  in  position  by  means  of  a  figure-of-8  roller  bandage.  When 
the  heel  does  slip  up,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  tendo  Achillis  is  not  long 
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enoiigli,  anil  tlii're  niav  be  noccssity  tor  furtlirr  stivtchinu-  or  division  of 
tho  tendon. 

(3)  Tlie  apparatns  may  got  out  of  order,  and  most  assuredly  will  get 
out  of  order.  The  surgeon  shoidd  fully  under.stand  what  the  object  to 
])C  attained  is,  and  he  shoidd  see  that  the  appliance  is  kept  in  good 
repair. 

The  above  remarks  on  the  after-treatment,  or  the  treatment  during 
the  convalescing  stage,  pertain  to  the  management  of  the  case  irrespective 
t)f  the  kind  of  apparatus  that  has  been  used  or  the  means  tiiat  have  been 
employed,  operative  or  otiierwise,  for  the  correction  of  deformity. 

The  Tiiomas  club-foot  shoe  was  emi)loyed  by  the  late  Mr.  Tliomas 
with  excellent  result.  Tiiis  is  set'ured  by  means  of  a  roller  bandage,  and 
can  be  applied  with  or  without  an  auiesthetic.      It  was  his  custom  not 
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Taj-Ior  cliib-foot  shoe. 


Shafter's  niodifiuation  of  Taylur's  ankle-brace. 


to  employ  an  anassthetic,  but  to  tiircibly  flex  the  foot  into  good  position 
in  spite  of  the  pain  produced,  and  then  fasten  the  foot  to  his  a]i])aratus. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  begun  with  the  clul)-foot  shoes,  I  shall  procee<l 
to  a  consideration  of  those  employed  by  Taylor  and  (Shaffer,  reserving 
the  plaster  of  Paris  for  a  later  paragraph. 

The  Taylor  apparatus  is  very  similar  in  constrnption  to  the  Knight, 
with  the  exception  that  the  iijiright  liar  is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leg, 
and  the  foot  is  puslied  out  ratiier  than  jndled  out.  The  plate  is  very 
similar  to  the  ])late  of  the  Kniglit  shoe,  the  lip  l)eing  on  the  inner  side, 
instep  strapped  down  to  tlu'  ])late  by  means  of  webbing,  while  a  similar 
stoi)-joint  is  employed  at  the  ankle.  In  some  respects  this  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  Knight,  esjiecially  in  those  forms  of  club-foot  where  one  is 
apt  to  get  excoriations  from  pressure  over  the  outer  side.  Indeed,  the 
advocates  of  the  Taylor  shoe  claim  that  an  excoriation  is  never  pro- 
iluced,  and  that  one  can  the  more  readily  move  the  foot  into  shape  by 
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juisliiiig-  iiisti'iid  oi'  |iullinii-.  Aaiiiii,  the  calf-haiid  of  the  Knight  shoe  is 
rt'j)hicc'(l  in  the  Taylor  :i[)paratiis  by  a  broad  ])lat('  on  tiie  inner  side  of 
the  leg,  which  is  laced  to  the  calf  and  which  distributes  the  pressure 
over  a  larger  area.  An  illustration  of  tiic  Tavlor  shoe  is  presented  in 
Fig.  309. 

The  Shaffer  club-foot  shoe  is  a  niodihcation  of  the  Taylor  shoe,  an<l 
is  sliown  in  Fig.  .310.  The  extension  siioe  employed  by  ]_)r.  yhatti-r,  and 
one  which  he  has  more  fully  developed,  is  shown  in  Fig.  311.  The  claim 
that  Dr.  Shatter  makes  for  the  apparatus  he  employs  is  the  ability  to  over- 
come shortened  tissues  by  means  of  great  force  emphiyed  by  a  rack  and 
pinion  or  an  endless  .screw.  The  treatment  is  \crv  etticient  in  his  hands. 
I  have  not  emjiloyed  the  ap]>aratus  to  any  great  extent,  because  I  have 
found  that  simpler  measures  can  be  used.  The  Sayre  club-foot  shoe  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3r2.  Indeed,  I  might  enumerate  a  large  lunnber  of 
various  forms  of  the  club-foot  apparatus,  all  of  which  in  the  hands  of 

the  inventors  certainly  accomplish 
Fig.  311.  excellent  results.    The  object,  ho\v- 

ever,  of  the  ])resent  section  on  club- 
foot is  to  set  forth  in  as  much  de- 
tail as  possible  the  a])|)lianccs  with 
which  I  have  become  familiar,  and 
which,  to  me,  seem  all-sufficient. 
In  omitting,  therefore,  to  describe 

Fro.  312. 


Shaffer's  extension  equiniis  brace  applied,  showing 
action  of  heel-strap. 


JKYHn£»i — CO 

Sayre  shoe. 


and  illustrate  the  club-foot  shoes  employed  by  orthopredic  surgeons  in 
general,  as  well  as  the  surgeon,  I  do  not  wish  to  criticise. 

Plaster  of  Paris  as  a  retentive  ap])liance  has  already  Itcen  described 
in  the  ccpiino-varus  of  infancy.  It  is  used  to  great  advantage  in  the 
older  cases.  Indeed,  after  the  deformity  is  corrected  or  partially  cor- 
rected by  any  of  the  methods  now  in  vogue  there  is  really  no  better 
retentive  dressing  than  pla.ster  of  Paris.  If  one  is  not  familiar  with  all 
the  details  of  plaster  and  has  had  no  experience  in  its  apjilication,  then 
it  would  be  better  not  to  employ  this  as  a  retentive  dressing,  because  the 
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Fig.  313. 


abuses  are  numerous.  For  instance  :  an  e.xcoriation  ]iroduccd  in  a  foot 
whose  nutrition  is  already  very  poor — and  tliis  is  more  especially  true 
of  paralytic  forms  of  club-foot — is  most  difficult  to  heal.  The  average 
surjjeon  knows  really  very  little  about  the  use  of  plaster.  It  would 
seem  unneee.-^sary  to  devote  any  further  space  to  instruction  in  the  use 
of  plaster,  l)ecause  nearly  all  the  text-l)ooks  on  sury'ery  have  gone  .-i(j 
fully  into  this  subject. 

With  the  Wolff  method  the  profes.sion  i.s  not  so  familiar,  and  hence 
it  may  not  be  inappro])riate  to  describe  the  use  which  Professor  Julius 
Wolff  of  Berlin  makes  of  plaster  in  the  correction  of  the  deformity  of 
club-foot.  After  (|uite  an  extended  use  of  his  method  I  am  convinced 
that  it  can  be  made  serviceable  in  a  large  numlier  of  obstinate  cases. 
The  plan  is  to  encase  the  foot  in  a  snug-fitting  plaster-of-Paris  bandage 
from  the  base  of  the  toes  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  calf,  the  foot,  of 
course,  being  brought  into  the  best  position  possible  by  manual  force 
without  an  antesthetic.  After  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  ]ilaster  is 
fully  set,  a  wedge-shaped  piece  is  removed  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
foot  on  a  line  with  the  mid-tarsal  articulation,  the  wedge  be(>-inniiig  just 
over  the  head  of  the  astragalus  and  extending  to  the  middle  of  the  sole 
of  the  foot.  The  width  of  the  wedge  should  be  at  its  greatest  portion, 
which  is  over  the  cuboid,  from  a  half  inch  to  an  inch.  The  section  of 
plaster  is  to  be  completed  by  a  simple  incision  across  the  inner  border 
of  the  foot,  so  that  there  will  be  a  eom])lete  solution  of 
continuity  between  the  ])Iaster  which  encircles  the  front 
of  the  foot  and  that  wiiicii  encircles  the  posterior  por- 
tion. Now  the  surgeon  may  correct  the  deformity  still 
further  by  manual  force  and  with  very  little  pain  to  the 
patient.  AVhiletiie  foot  is  held  in  this  improved  posi- 
tion a  fresh  plaster-of  Paris  bandage  is  bound  about  the 
line  of  section,  and  the  good  position  is  thus  maiutaiued. 
After  two  or  three  days  the  same  procedure  should  be 
followed,  and  so  on  until  the  varus  is  completely  over- 
come. In  order  to  overcome  the  equinus  a  wedge- 
shaped  portion  should  occupy  the  top  of  the  foot  over 
the  mid-tarsal  joint.  An  illustration  of  this  form  is 
shown  in  Fig.  '?>\'.i. 

Thus  nuicli  for  the  treatment  Ijy  means  of  ajiparatus, 
but  a|)paratus  must  play  an  important  part  in  the  after- 
treatment  of  nearly  all  the  operations  that  are  employed 
for  the  relief  of  club-foot.  It  is  true  that  the  surgeon 
claims  to  perform  operations  that  will  do  away  Mitli 
the  necessity  f)r  apparatus  of  any  kind,  but,  so  far  as 
my  own  experience  goes,  even  the  most  a|)proved  ojieva- 
tions,  as  a  rule,  recjuire  some  sort  of  mechanical  con- 
trivance to  maintain  the  good  result  obtained.  The  o])crations  are — (1) 
Manual  correction  under  an  anaesthetic  ;  (2)  The  employment  of  me- 
chanical force  under  an  an;esthetie,  sucii  as  the  tarsoclast  of  Bradford, 
the  Tiiomas  wrench,  the  Piielps  machine,  etc.  etc. ;  (:>)  The  subcutaneous 
tenotomy  and  myotomy,  cou]iled  usually  with  the  ein|>lovment  of  manual 
or  mechanical  force;  (4)  Tiie  open  section,  witli  division  of  all  the  soft 
parts  until  witii  manual  force  the  deformity  can  be  corrected ;    (5)  The 
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b()iie-i)]>eratinns  on  tlic  foot,  such  as  removal  of'tlie  astragalus,  cuneiform 
osteotomy,  and  linear  osteotomies. 

The  employment  of  manual,  or  even  mechanical,  force  under  an 
anesthetic  is  often  justified,  and  indeed  is  a  very  excellent  method  to 
employ  where  time  is  an  essential  element.  In  very  young  infants  the 
varus  may  he  com])letely  overcome  at  a  single  sitting,  and  retentive 
appliances  can  be  worn  for  two  or  three  weeks,  while  the  equinus  can  he 
very  nearly  overcome  at  another  sitting,  and  completed  at  still  a  third. 
The  simplicity  of  the  tenotomy  and  myotomy  appeal,  however,  to  the 
surgeon,  and  so  much  can  he  accomplished  by  these  procedures  that 
manual  or  mechanical  force  is  usually  supplemented  by  tenotomy  or 
myotomy,  or  both. 

There  is  a  growing  disposition  among  surgeons  to  make  light  of  sub- 
cutaneous tenotomy  and  to  advocate  division  of  tendons  through  an  open 
wound.  Indeed,  some  surgeons  go  so  far  as  to  relegate  subcutaneous 
surgery  to  the  INIiddle  Ages.  The  chief  reason  for  such  a  statement  is 
tliat  in  rare  instances  aneurysms  are  reported  t(i  have  residted  from  sub- 
cutaneous tenotomies.  The  freedom  with  which  sections  of  various 
tissues  can  be  made  under  the  present  aseptic  system  has  led  certiiin 
ortho])iedic  surgeons  to  cut  recklessly.  No^v,  if  an  orthojuedic  surgeon 
injures  a  blood-vessel  while  attempting  to  divide  the  tendo  Achillis,  for 
instance,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  operation,  but  it  is  because  he  has  not 
familiarized  himself  with  the  simple  details  of  so  valuable  a  procedure, 
or  it  may  be  Ijccause  he  has  grown  reckless  or  careless  by  reason  of  his 
long  service;  and  certainly  this  is  no  excuse  for  an  accident  of  that 
kind.  The  rules  for  dividing  tendons  are  so  simple  that  they  ought  to 
become  familiar  to  every  student.  The  principal  rule  is  to  map  out  the 
tendon  with  one's  finger,  to  refresh  one's  anatomy  a  little,  and  then  insert 
the  tenotome  through  the  skin  and  behind  the  tendon.  One  does  not 
need  to  divide  all  the  tissues  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tendon.  Take 
the  peroneal  tendons,  for  instance,  or  tlie  tendons  of  the  tiliialis  posticus 
t)r  tight  bands  of  jtlantar  fascia.  These  can  be  all  sufficiently  brought 
out  by  a  little  manipulation,  so  that  their  division  subcutancously  can  be 
easily  accom])lishe(l.  Any  student,  therefore,  can  be  taught  to  divide  a 
tendon  subcutancously  with  perfect  safety,  but  any  student  cannot  be 
taught  to  divide  a  tendon  through  an  open  wound  and  get  the  result 
which  an  accomplislied  surgeon  in  a  well-apjiointed  operating-room  can 
in  the  majority  of  instances  obtain.  Another  advantage  which  sub- 
cutaneous tenotomy  possesses  is  that  the  operation  can  be  done  frequently 
without  an  antesthetic  and  in  one's  office.  Indeed,  the  operation  can  be 
done  almost  as  soon  as  susffested.  The  mother  will  verv  often  submit  to 
a  ]>r()position  of  this  kind  with  infinitely  more  alacrity  than  she  will  to  a 
pi'ocedure  which  necessitates  the  use  of  ether  oi-  ehlorofoi-m  and  an  open 
wound.  One  important  lesson  to  learn  in  any  of  these  subcutaneous 
operations  is  to  over-correct  immediately,  and  not  wait  for  a  certain 
number  of  days  to  begin  the  correction  of  the  deformity.  A  few  simple 
details  as  to  dressing  may  not  be  ina]>])ropriate  in  this  connection,  and 
they  are  as  follows  :  Enqiloy  a  bit  of  ]>rotective  or  adhesive  strip  to 
cover  the  ]>uncture(l  wound  made  liv  the  tenotome  ;  avoid  crowding  any 
pads  or  dressing  between  the  ends  of  the  divided  tendon,  but  so  adjust 
any  aseptic  or  other  dressings  that  no  j)ressure  will  come  over  the  skin 
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which  lies  between  the  ends  of  the  teiidor.  ;  take  special  eare  to  protect 
the  instep  well,  especially  wiicre  tlie  toot  is  hrousilit  up  in  sliarp  dorso- 
flexion,  and  in  tiiis  way  constriction  of  the  parts  will  not  occur. 

The  treatment  liy  open  section  lias  reeeixi'd  a  powerful  inij)etus  by 
tile  labors  of  Dr.  A.  M.  Phelps  of  New  York.  He  has  sutticiently 
demonstrated  that  a  large  section  can  be  made  in  the  sole  of  the  foot 
and  throuiih  the  inner  border;  that  the  deformity  can  lie  in  this  wav 
corrected  ;  tiiat  the  open  space  will  till  in  witii  blood-clot,  which  will 
become  organized.  In  cases  where  tenotomy  and  myotomy  iiiil,  where 
resort  to  violent  force  under  an  amesthetic  tails,  the  oj)eii  metiiod  otters 
the  next  step  in  operative  procedures,  and  will  be  all  tiiat  is  necessary 
for  a  large  proportion  of  very  obstinate  cases.  Even  this  operation  is 
occasionally  supplemented  by  removal  of  bone  on  tiie  upper  and  outer 
aspects  of  tlie  foot. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  osteotomy,  whether  cuneiform  or 
linear.  The  cuneiform  osteotomy  is  an  operation  that  lias  long  prevailed, 
and  that  will  probably  remain  as  a  serviceable  method  in  certain  obsti- 
nate cases.  The  special  kind  of  cuneiform  osteotomy  must  largely 
remain  a  matter  of  choice  with  the  individual  surgeon.  Tiiat  of  Davy 
is  most  commonly  employed,  and  consists  of  a  wedge-shajied  section 
through   the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  invulving  the  ciilmid,  part   of  the 
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scaphoid,  the  neck  of  the  astragalus,  and  portions  of  the  cuneiform 
bones.  One  who  begins  an  operation  witli  the  idea  of  .sicrificing  the 
smallest  amount  of  bone-tissues  rarely  coin])letes  the  ])rocedure  of  Daw, 
but  tiiids  it  possible  to  correct,  and  even  over-correct,  without  so  much 
loss  of  bone-substance.  A  linear  o.eteotomy  tiirough  the  neck  of  the  os 
calcis  is  sometimes  all  that  is  necessary.  The  removal  of  the  head  of  the 
astragalus  will  often  enable  one,  with  the  .section  through  the  soft  parts,  to 
get  all  that  is  desired.  An  ojieration  which  lias  much  to  commend  it  in  my 
judgment  is  removal  of  tiie  astragalus.    After  all,  one  wiio  has  had  a  long 
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experience  in  tlie  management  nf  club-foot  finds  that  these  major  ope- 
Kitions  are  ir^eklom  called  for,  and  that  he  <'an  correct  the  most  obstinate 
cases  without  resort  to  such  extreme  measures.  For  instance,  a  case 
represented  in  Fig.  .']l;)\vas  cured  w  itjiout  any  bone-operation,  but  simply 
manual  force  under  an  anaesthetic  from  time  to  time,  a  tenotomy  or  so, 
and  the  employment  of  the  Wolff  method.  Take,  again,  Fig.  314.  This 
patient  was  never  subjected  to  any  severe  operation,  and  he  was  cured 
many  years  ago.  Quite  recently  1  find  that  he  has  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  Ijutcher. 


The  Less-frequent  Forms  of  Club-foot,  such  as  Calcaneus. 
Valgus,  Cavus,  Pes  Planus. 

Calcaneus. 

For  calcaneus  wc  rely  upon  both  mechanical  and  operative  measures. 
The  aim  is  to  relieve  traction  on  the  tcndo  Achillis.  To  this  end  de- 
vices are  em]iloyed  which  keep  the  foot  extended.  A  simple  strap  of 
wel)bing  from  the  back  of  the  heel  up  to  a  calf-band  which  ]iartly 
encircles  the  calf,  held  in  place  l)v  a  strap,  is  very  simple,  and  so  long 
as  the  stra])  is  efficient  the  extended  ])osition  of  the  foot  can  l)e  main- 
tained. The  braces  emj)loyed  are  such  as  have  a  reverse  catch  at  the 
ankle-joint^ — that  is,  the  ordinary  form  of  club-foot  shoe  which  has 
already  been  described — with  a  rivet  or  peg  back  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  u])right  and  just  below  the  joint.  Sini])le  as  this  appears,  it  must 
reallv  be  a  very  heavy  aj)])aratus  to  meet  tJie  indications,  because  all  the 
weight  of  the  l)ody  is  Ijorne  upon  the  l)all  of  the  foot,  and  this  weight 
is  transmitted  to  the  shin-bone,  uj)])er  ])ortion.  As  a  result,  the  foot- 
plates break  very  frequently,  the  peg  which  makes  the  reverse  catch 
wears  off  soon,  and  for  that  reason  a  more  complex  joint  is  required, 
and  one,  as  above  stated,  (piite  heavy.  Where  a  shoe  is  employed  and 
where  the  brace  is  attached  to  the  shank,  a  very  heavy  steel  plate  needs 
to  be  inserted  in  the  sole  and  sj)ecially  reinforced  throughout  the  shank. 
In  very  young  children,  where  it  is  not  so  important  that  they  should 
walk  (and  the  misfortune  of  this  is  that  the  calcaneus  usually  occurs 
after  the  second  year  of  life  and  as  a  result  of  poliomyelitis),  plaster  of 
Paris  or  water-glass  bandage  may  be  em])loyed.  The  heel  ftf  the  shoe 
can  be  raised  quite  high  and  made  we<lge-shaped,  so  that  the  weight  will 
be  distributed  l)etween  the  ball  and  the  heel.  My  own  experience,  I  am 
sure,  coincides  with  that  of  most  ortlio]Kedie  surgeons,  and  it  is  this: 
there  is  really  very  little  to  be  expected  in  the  way  of  cure.  The 
apparatus  is  worn  for  years  usually,  and  finally  the  patients  get  tired 
f)f  it,  and  prefer  to  let  the  shoe  get  ill-shapcn,  and  wear  the  heel  off  as 
they  walk. 

Tlie  operation  that  has  been  most  successftd  in  my  hands,  and  that 
is  reallv  an  old  pmcedure,  is  the  shortening  of  the  tcndo  Achillis  by 
removal  of  a  portion  and  suturing  the  tendon,  or  l)y  an  obli(pie  section 
of  tendon  with  free  overla])]iing,  the  parts  held  in  place  by  strong 
sutures  which  are  long  undergoing  absorption,  such  as  silkworm  gut,  or 
kangaroo  tendon  preferably.  Wire  is  sometimes  used,  but  this  is  not  a 
very  reliable  agent,  as  the  irritation  that  follows  from  the  moving  up 
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and  down  of  the  temldii  cause.-;  wniietimcr.  suppuration,  and  finally  the 
wire  is  exfoliated.  ]Manv  attempts  have  heeii  made  to  get  a  satisfactory 
operation  of  this  kind,  hut  the  operation  which  has  yielded  me  the  best 
results  is  that  known  as  the  W'illet,  after  Mr.  Willet  of  St.  I5ai-thol- 
omew's  Hospital.  This  consists  of  a  pretty  free  section  of  the  parts, 
full  exposure  of  the  tendo  Achillis  through  a  Y-shaj)ed  incision,  the 
firm  suturing  of  the  divided  tendon,  and  secondarily  a  snture  of  the 
tendon  to  the  soft  parts  as  well.  The  whole  operation,  when  completed, 
gives  u  very  strong  mass,  wliich,  under 
a  good  deal  of  after-protection,  holds 
fairly  well.  Abont  50  per  cent,  of  tiie 
cases  upon  which  I  have  operated  luu'c 
remained  cured  after  four  or  five  years. 
One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  the  calca- 
neus is  rarely  ever  pure  and  simph',  i)ut 
it  is  associated  with  a  paralysis  of  tlic 
peroneals  or  the  posterior  tibials,  or  even 
the  anterior  tibials,  and  in  addition  to 
the  calcaneus  we  have  a  flail-foot.  Tiie 
operation  is  certainly  justifiable,  and  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  has  had  a  very 
large  experience  in  work  of  this  kind 
an  excellent  result  may,  as  a  rule,  \)v 
predicted.  A  very  good  illustration  of 
this  deformity  may  be  recognized  in 
Fig.  ;30S.  The  apparatus  to  be  employ cil 
after  the  plaster  of  Paris  is  discontinued 
is  a  rude  contrivance,  yet  serves  a  very  good  purpose.  A  shoe  can  be 
applied  over  it,  and  the  principle  involved  is  that  we  have  an  unyielding 
The  apparatus,  with   shoe  applied,  is  shown   in 


shut'  for  calcaneus. 


tongue  to  the   shoe 
Fig.  315 


Valgus. 


Talipes  valgus  is  treated  best  by  some  form  of  apparatus,  and  where 
there  is  an  ecpiinus  com]ilicating  the  tendo  Achillis  should  first  be  either 
stretched  or  divided,  so  that  this  element  of  deformity  can  be  eliminated. 
In  milder  cases  of  valgus  a  spring  of  t^ouw  kind  may  be  in.sertcd  within 
the  shoe,  such  as  the  Whitman  spring  for  flat-foot,  or  the  shoe  itself  may 
be  built  up  on  a  la.st  with  high  arch  and  the  shank  reinforced  by  steel. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  necessary  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  have  a  leather 
pad  attached  to  the  inner  plate  of  the  ordinary  ankle-supporter,  which 
leather  pad  shall  pa.ss  over  the  inner  side  of  tlie  foot  and  be  secured  to 
the  liar  whi(tli  passes  up  on  the  outer"  side.  In  "milder  cases,  too,  the 
.sole  of  the  shoe  may  be  rai.sed  along  the  inner  border  from  the  end  of 
the  heel  to  the  tip"  of  the  toe.  Say,  have  this  whole  border  from  a 
quarter  to  a  half  inch  higher  than  the  border  on  the  outer  side.  A  fair 
illustration   f)f  valgus  mav  lie  seen   in   Fig.  307. 


Cavcs. 

In  the  management  of  talijies  cavus  tiie  pi-inciples  are  not  very  com- 
plex.    One  needs  only  to  employ  a  plate  on  which  the  foot  can  be  well 
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strapped,  brin<j;ing  what  pressmv  can  l)c  lionic  over  tlio  iustcj).  In  pro- 
IKirtion  to  the  ])ressure  tliat  eaii  be  borne,  ju.-<t  in  tliat  proportion  will 
the  (letbrmity  yield  ;  but  where  there  are  tense  bands  of  plantar  faseia 
it  is  just  as  well  to  divide  these  subeutaneously  and  at  tlie  same  time 
break  down  the  high  arch  under  an  amesthetie.  The  neat-Htting  plas- 
ter-of-Paris  bandage  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  production  of  so 
severe  a  sprain  is,  as  one  would  suppose,  called  for.  Then  an  apparatus 
worn  for  a  few  months  will  succeed  in  effecting  a  cure. 

Pes  Planus,  or  Flat-foot. 

This  deformity  is  either  atonic  or  spasmodic.  By  the  term  "atonic" 
is  meant  a  tlat-foot  which  is  dependent  upon  weakness  of  the  ankles, 
which  weakness  has  no  reference  to  jiaralysis,  but  is  sinijily  a  lax  condition 
without  any  spasm  and  occurring  in  children  or  in  adolescents.  The 
atonic  may  also  be  due  to  paralysis  from  poliomyelitis  or  from  a  cerebral 
lesion.  The  spasmodic  form  is  known  usually  as  painful  flat-foot,  and  is 
associated  with  more  or  less  spasm  of  the  muscles.  This  spasm  seems  to 
lie  brought  about  by  a  dropping  of  the  arch  of  the  foot,  due  to  changes  in 
the  articular  facets  of  the  bones  that  go  to  make  uj)  the  arch  of  the  foot, 
and  thus  an  irritation  is  produced.  A\'e  have  all  grades  of  flat-foot, 
from  a  very  slight  dropj)ing  of  the  arch  to  a  complete  dislocation  of  the 
bones  of  the  mid-tarsal  region.  The  scaphoid  may  be  so  prominent 
that  the  hollow  of  the  foot  will  really  "  make  a  hole  in  the  ground." 
In  such  cases  there  is  a  depression  on  the  outer  side.  The  walking  is 
very  painful,  and  there  is  abduction  of  the  foot,  with  subluxation  for- 
ward and  downward  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus. 

Patholog-y. — The  jiathology  of  flat-foot  has  Ijeen  so  fully  presented 
within  the  last  few  years  that  it  is  needless  to  discuss  the  subject  at 
length  in  this  connection. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  a  very  important  feature,  and  one  must 
differentiate  from  tulierculous  ankle,  severe  s]irain  of  long  standing  with 
periarticular  adhesions,  and  from  malignant  disease  of  the  ankle. 

The  presence  of  extra  heat  about  one  or  both  of  the  malleoli,  with 
bony  enlargement,  abduction  of  the  foot,  spasm  on  passive  movements, 
and  atrophy  of  the  calf,  will  enable  one  to  diagnosticate  a  tubercular 
ostitis  of  the  ankle. 

The  history  of  a  sprain,  with  the  usual  treatment  that  is  customary 
in  such  cases,  with  position  of  the  foot,  will  enalde  one  to  make  out  a 
t'lironic  sprain. 

^Malignant  disease  of  the  ankle  or  foot  of  course  is  very  difficult  to 
recognize,  and  is  fortunately  so.infretpient  that  a  mere  mention  of  this 
disease  is  sufficient  in  the  way  of  discussion. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  two  kinds  of  flat  foot  is — first, 
mechanical ;  second,  ojierative. 

In  mechanical  may  be  included  the  building  up  of  the  soles  of  shoes 
on  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  throw  the  foot  into  better  position  and  bring 
the  vertical  bearing  in  a  line  with  the  tarsus.  It  may  be  in  the  shape 
of  springs  within  the  shank  of  shoes,  inserted  by  the  shoemaker.  It 
may  be  a  high  S]ianish  last,  on  which  the  boot  is  constructed.  It  may 
be  an  apparatus  that  is  attached  to  the  shank  of  the  shoe  on  the  outer 
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side  and  extends  in  a  bar  to  tlie  upper  third  of  the  calf,  where  a  hand 
secures  it  to  the  calf,  the  depressed  arch  being  supported  by  a  leather 
pad  passing-  from  tlie  inner  side  of  the  foot  over  the  malleolus  and 
fastened  to  this  upright  bar  on  the  outer  side.  All  of  the  devices  just 
mentioned  have  tluir  jilaee  in  tiie  management  of  the  atonic  forms 
of  flat-foot,  and  even  in  some  where  there  is  a  moderate  degree  of 
spasm. 

In  the  severer  forms,  however,  operative  procedures  are  called  for, 
and  these  include  correction  of  the  deformity  under  an  ana'sthetic,  with 
an  attempt  to  reduce  the  luxations  or  sul)lnxations,  the  various  operations 
of  the  bone,  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  etc.  From  my  own  obser- 
vation and  experience  with  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  flat-foot 
I  am  j)repared  to  doubt  very  seriously  the  value  of  any  bone-operations. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  any  cures  that  may  be  regarded  as  perma- 
nent or  that  may  be  regarded  as  perfect  from  these  procedures;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  do  know  of  a  large  number  of  cases  successfully 
treated  by  manual  replacement  imder  an  ainesthetic,  supplemented  by 
a  flat-foot  spring.  The  spring  which  has  been  most  serviceable  in 
my  hands  is  that  known  as  the  Whitman  spring.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  give  an  outline  of  Dr.  Whitman's  management  of  a 
case  : 

If  the  deformity  can  be  over-corrected  without  an  anpesthetic,  then, 
xuidcr  manual  force,  this  is  done.  If  this  is  impossible,  luidcr  an  anses- 
thetie  the  foot  is  converted  from  a  valgus  into  a  varus.  The  tendo 
Achillis  is  stretched,  so  that  all  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  a, 
case  of  flat-foot  are  done  away  with.  It  is  specially  important  to  over- 
correct  and  to  Ijreak  up  the  adhesions  that  may  exist.  The  foot  is 
immediately  ])laecd  in  plaster  of  Paris  in  this  over-corrected  position,' 
and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  plaster  is  removed,  the  sprain  found 
pretty  well  under  control,  and  a  cast  of  the  foot  taken  in  the  best 
position  possible  for  walking.  From  this  cast  is  made  an  iron  cast  on 
which  a  spring  can  be  hammered  out  so  as  to  fit  the  shank  of  the  foot. 
This  spring,  when  completed,  has  tlu'ee  ])oints  of  bearing — the  outer 
side,  the  j)osterior  and  anterior  jxii'tions.  Tiie  inner  side  is  well  raised, 
is  deeper  than  the  outer  side,  and  furnishes  an  excellent  support  for  the 
foot.  The  steel,  after  it  has  been  properly  shaped,  is  tempered,  pol- 
ished, nickel-plated,  and  finally  shellacked.  It  can  be  made  suitable 
for  any  shoe  and  furnishes  an  adequate  means  of  support.  Before  this 
is  completed  the  treatment  for  the  foot  consists  of  daily  manipulations 
with  hot-water  douche  or  hot  baths,  with  an  effort  on  tiie  ])art  of  the 
patient  to  toe  in  as  lie  walks.  Indeed,  Dr.  Whitman  jn'cfers  a  Wauken- ■ 
fast  shoe.  As  supplemental,  exercises  may  be  employed.  Massage  is 
useful.  The  aim  really  is  to  restore  the  muscles  to  their  proper  tone, 
to  make  them,  by  being  replaced  in  normal  position,  useful  in  supporting 
the  arch,  and  eventually  the  spring  may  be  discontinued. 

Rhachitic  Deformities. 

lender  this  heading  may  be  included  pigeon-breast,  bird's-nest  de- 
formity of  the  thorax,  rhachitic  kyphosis,  knock-knee,  bow-legs,  antero- 
posterior curvature  of  the  long  bones,  and  weak  ankles. 
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Pigeon-breast. 

Pigcnii-brenst,  known  as  pectus  carinatiini,  is  a  deformity  that  is  of 
no  very  great  signitieance,  and  is  hardly  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  text- 
book of  surgery.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  if  for  nothing 
more  than  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  difficulty  of  effecting  a  cure. 
The  various  devices  for  correcting  a  deformity  of  this  kind  are  usually 
discarded  after  a  little  use  of  the  same.  The  jiarents,  somehow,  seem 
to  prefer  the  tleformity  to  the  remedy.  A  truss-spriug  similar  in  shape 
to  an  ordinary  truss,  \\ith  pad  in  front  and  over  the  back,  is  the  most 
eommoii  device  employed,  and  in  a  few  instances  I  have  seen  the 
deformity  undergo  a  moderate  recession.  Onlinarily,  the  mother's 
hand  is  about  the  best  treatment,  and  to  em]>l(iy  this  agent  satisfactorily 
the  mother  should  be  taught  to  make  firm  pressure  against  the  ])rotrn(ling 
ciiest-walls  while  tlie  child  takes  fri'c  inspirations.  This  procedure, 
employed  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  a  day,  extending  over  a  period 
of  two  or  three  months,  really  alters  the  .shape  of  the  thoracic  walls  a 
good  deal,  yet  on  account  of  its  simjilicity  it  is  very  difficult  to  carry  out 
any  systematic  treatment  of  this  kind. 

Bird'h-nest  Deformity. 

The  bird's-nest  deformity  is  a  marked  depression  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  sternum,  resembling  a  bird's  nest,  is  of  very  infrequent  occur- 
rence, and  no  satisfactory  means  have  been  devised  for  its  correction. 
Indeed,  it  is  of  very  little  significance  one  way  or  the  other,  does  not 
interfere  with  a  child's  health,  and  is  simply  objectionable  from  a  cos- 
metic point  of  view. 

Rhachitic  Kyphosis. 

A  general  antero-posterior  curvature  of  the  spinal  column  is  the 
characteristic  feature  of  rhachitic  kyphosis.  In  the  foregoing  nothing 
has  been  said  concerning  the  etiology  or  pathology  of  rickets,  for  the 
reason  that  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  is  better  adapted  to  a  work 
on  p.ediatrics. 

The  age  at  \vhich  these  changes  occur  is  between  the  first  and  third 
year  of  life.  The  spinal  deformity,  however,  occurs  prior  to  the  first 
year,  as  a  rule.  The  causes  which  produce  rickets  are  present  at  this 
period  of  life,  and  the  jwsition  in  which  the  child  is  held  contributes 
largely  to  the  mechanical  production  of  the  deformity.  It  persists  even 
beyond  the  third  year,  and  is  easily  recognized  by  its  relationship  to 
other  rhachitic  changes  in  the  body  ;  for  instance,  the  beading  of  the 
ribs,  the  .sternal  deformities,  the  epiphyseal  enlargements,  the  abdominal 
a]ipearances,  the  deformities  of  the  lower  extremities.  While  cases 
of  rickets  differ  according  to  the  severity  of  the  lesion,  a  reasonably 
careful  examination  will  enable  one  to  differentiate  the  curvature  of 
this  disease  from  that  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrse.  A  very  easy  method  c)f  making  a  differential  diagnosis  is 
this  :  Place  the  child  in  the  prone  position  either  across  the  mother's 
lap  or  on  a  table.     Grasp  the  feet  and  legs  with  one  hand,  and  with 
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tile  otluT  liaiid  <ivi'r  tli<'  liark  as  a  t'ulcruiii  attempt  cxti'iisidii  i)t'  the 
spine.  1^  it  he  rliaehitie,  the  deformity  will  (lisa[)|)ear,  or  at  least 
.so  nearly  disappear  tliat  the  tlexihility  of  tiie  eolnmn  can  he  easily 
estahiisiied.  It'  it  lie  the  kyphosis  of  I'ott's  disease,  the  deformitv 
will  not  disappear  and  tiie  spinal  column  will  appear  rigid.  Again, 
the  kyphosis  of  Pott's  disease  is,  as  a  rule,  sharply  angular,  while 
that  of  rickets  is  more  in  tiie  natni'e  of  a  curve,  an<l,  indeed,  one  can 
speak  of  a  posterior  curvature  of  rickets,  while  the  term  is  not  appro- 
priate for  the  kyphosis  of  Pott's  disease.  After  all,  the  diagnosis  is  the 
chi<'f  point  of  interest  in  rhaehitie  kyphosis. 

The  treatment  is  mostly  constitutional  and  positional.  It  is  very 
.seldom  that  apparatus  is  called  for  in  the  correction  of  this  deformity. 
The  flexihilitv  of  the  cohmui  itself  is  suHicient  guide  in  the  wav  of 
treatment,  for  one  can  readily  see  that  the  n])right  |:osture  contrihutes  to 
the  increase  of  the  deformity,  and  naturally  the  recnmhent,  whether  j)rone 
or  supine,  will  afford  relief.  The  nurse  or  mother  can  easily  he  instructed 
as  to  the  hest  position  in  which  to  place  the  child  throughont  the  day  as 
well  as  hy  night.  There  is  nothing  hettcr  than  one's  hand  or  arm  (tn 
whicii  the  child  can  rest,  the  tnndc  acting  somewhat  as  a  see-saw.  It  is 
of  course  not  meant  that  the  hand  or  arm  should  he  continuously  em- 
ployed in  this  way,  hut  a  niimher  of  times  a  <lay  for  short  j)eriods.  The 
prone  posture,  the  supine  as  well,  with  a  pillow  on  which  the  hack  can 
rest,  should  he  maintained  at  night. 

In  cases  of  congenital  rhaehitie  ky|)hosis  an  a])))aratus  of  some  kind 
is  nearly  always  re([uired — a  simple  antcro-jiostcrior  spinal  assistant, 
.such  as  the  Taylor  hrace  for  Pott's  disease  or  the  Knight  s]iinal  hrace. 
Plaster  of  Paris  cannot  he  made  availahlc,  hecause  of  tlu'  jieculiar  shape 
of  the  hody.  The  c'ongenital  deformities  from  rickets  are  so  rarely  met 
with  that  detailed  accounts  of  appliances  nnist  necessarily  prove  of  little 
avail  in  discussing  mechanical  treatment. 

Any  system  of  feeding  which  is  accompanied  hy  signs  of  rickets 
should,  of  course,  he  ahandoned,  and  another  system  suhstituted.  So 
little  attention  is  given  to  infant  feeding  hv  the  familv  practitioner  that 
a  child  may  suffer  from  rickets  for  months,  and  even  dcveloj)  deformity, 
before  medical  or  surgical  advice  is  sought.  Psediatric  literature  is  cul- 
tivated to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  there  will  he  a 
more  general  knowledge  of  the  care  of  infants  diffused  into  the  profes- 
sional mind,  and  that  greater  attention  will  he  triven  to  the  earlv  stages 
of   rickets. 

The  More  Common   Rhachitic  Deformities,  such  as  Knock- 
knee,  Bow-legs,  and  Anterior  Tibial,  Curves. 

KNOf'K-K.NEE. 

Theterm  kiioek-knee  has  for  synonyms  (iemi  \algum,  [n-knce.  Genu 
introrsum.  The  (T<>rinans  employ  the  term  Knickheiii,  X-hein,  etc.  etc. 
The  names  are  sufficiently  explanatory  of  the  a]ipearance  of  the  defor- 
mity^ 

Knock-knee  ajipears  ahout  the  time  that  the  child  hcgins  to  walk. 
It  is  occasionally  seen   hefore  this  period.      In  adolescence  it  sometimes 
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presents,  l)iit  is  not  so  ot'tcn  (it  rli:icliitic  (irii:;in  at  tliis  period.  Tiierc  are 
a  number  of  factors  wiiich  contriimte  to  the  ])ro(luetion  of  kmiek-knee, 
sueli  as  bony  eiianges  at  the  articular  surfaces,  lengtheniun'  of  ligaments, 
and  general  lack  of  muscular  tone  due  to  the  disease  itself.  There  are 
three  bony  deformities  found  in  knock-knee,  any  one  of  wliich  is  suf- 
ficient to  produce  the  deformity  :  the  condyles  of  the  femur  differ  in 
size  ;  the  articular  facets  of  the  tibia  are  une(|ual  ;  the  shafts  of  the 
bones  may  eiii've.  It  is  easy  to  recognize  the  changes  in  the  condyles  by 
flexing  the  knee  sharply  and  noting  the  difference  in  length.  An  antero- 
lateral curvature  of  the  femora  is  oiten  associated  v.ith  the  ditt'erence  in 
length  between  the  condyles,  and,  indeed,  one  might  depend  upon  the 
other.  There  arc  various  grades  of  this  deformity,  and  one  finds  the 
text-books  fully  illustrated.  It  is  sometimes  unilateral,  or  you  may 
have  knock-knee  on  one  side,  bow-leg  on  the  other.  For  instance,  in 
Fig.  .'U6  we  find  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  two  deformities  in  one 
subject. 

Fig.  316. 


Knock-knee  ami  bow-leg  iu  same  subject. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  any  case  of  knock-knee  can  be  cured  ;  it  is 
also  safe  to  assert  that  many  cases  undergo  a  spontaneous  cure.  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  statistics  liearing  upon  the  sjiontancons 
cure  of  knock-knees,  for  the  reason  that  the  minor  grades  of  the  deform- 
ity seldom  come  under  observation  at  the  clinic,  and  the  general  jiracti- 
tioner  attaches  so  little  ini]iortancc  to  the  subject  that  he  is  unwilling  to 
devote  any  time  to  a  collection  of  observations. 

Following  Bradford  and  Lovett,  the  treatment  may  be  divided 
into  three  divisions:  first,  expectant;  second,  mechanical;  third,  ope- 
rative. 

The  expectant  treatment  is  sufficiently  safe  for  the  milder  cases,  for 
the   term   "  expectant  "  itself   presupposes    frequent   observations,   with 
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attention  ti»  the  dietetie  details  and  to  hygienic  regidations.  For  instance  : 
If  a  given  ease  come  under  observation  for  the  first  time,  one  naturally 
looks  into  the  question  of  diet,  into  the  question  of  hygiene,  and  into  the 
general  condition  of  the  mnscles,  bones,  and  ligaments.  Tracing  may  be 
taken  or  not  of  the  deformity.  If  it  is  very  slight,  of  course  this  is  not 
done,  but  where  it  is  of  moderate  grade,  then  it  is  certainly  \\-ise  to  take  a 
tracing  of  the  limlis  as  they  lie  naturally  on  the  table  or  in  the  best  ]M)si- 
tion  into  which  they  can  l)e  forced.  Such  a  record  may  easily  be  ke])t  for 
comparison  later  on,  and  after  a  few  months  of  waiting — expectant  treat- 
ment, as  we  call  it — the  physician  can  easily  determine  whether  to  resort 
to  mechanical  or  operative  procedures.  Children  who  live  in  the  country, 
and  those  who  have  even  good  hygienic  surroundings  in  cities,  are  sub- 
jected to  the  expectant  treatment  with  gratifying  results.  The  main 
difficulty  is  to  overcome  the  mother's  objections  to  tiie  deformity  from  a 
cosmetic  standpoint. 

The  mechanical  treatment  is  called  for  in  cases  that  fail  under  the 
exi)ectant  plan  and  in  cases  where  the  deformity  is  very  pronounced — a 
deformitv  whicii  is  easily  recognized  as  depending  upon  bony  changes. 
The  a^e  for  the  most  efficient  mechanical  treatment  is  between  the  second 
and  the  fifth  years  of  life.  Beyond  tiie  fifth,  in  my  experience,  mechan- 
ical treatment  accomplishes  very  little.  The  bones  have  become  so  hard 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  elongated  internal 
condyle,  and  if  enough  force  is  employed  the  patient  complains  so  much 
that  the  parents  become  very  lax  in  attendance.  My  own  plan  is  to 
advise  against  mechanical  treatment,  as  a  rule.  Devices  such  as  building 
up  the  shoe  on  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  throw  tlie  weight  toward  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot,  sleeping  at  night  with  pads  between  the  knees,  feet 
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Mikulicz's  plaster  bandage 
(Schreiber). 


Vogt's  plaster  bandacre  with  clastic 
traction  (Schreiber). 


bound  together,  keeping  the  cliild  ofi'  the  feet  as  much  as  possible,  serve 
me  a  very  good  purjiose. 

If  one  decides  to  em]iloy  apjiaratus  and  can  overcome  the  objections 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  confinement  to  bed  or  a  wlieclcd  chtiir. 
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iiliiiost  aiiv  iiirm  of  nijparatus  will  he  s('r\ici'al>k',  }irii\iili'(l  sufficient 
care  is  given  to  the  aj)plication  of  the  same.  Any  appliance  wliicli 
allows  motion  at  the  knee  is  not  s(j  efficient  as  that  which  is  eni])loye(l 
without  motion.  The  child  can  verv  easily  walk  with  the  knees  held  im- 
mobile, and  will  soon  acquire  i)rotieieney  in  walking.  Plaster  of  Paris 
may,  therefore,  be  employed.  The  limb  can  be  forced  into  a  very  good 
position  without  an  ana?stiietie,  plaster  can  be  applied,  and  within  a  fort- 
night the  procedure  can  be  repeated.  The  plaster  dressing  employed 
by  Mikulicz  is  very  efficient.  This  is  sliown  in  Fig.  .'il7.  The  elastic 
traction  may  also  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  plaster,  after  the 
method  of  Vogt,  as  in  Fig.  318.  The  most  common  form  of  appa- 
ratus furnished  by  the  shops  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  319.  In  ordering 
apparatus  of  any  kind  it  is  well  that  the  surgeon  should  take  his  own 
tracing  of  the  limbs — mark  on  the  tracing  where  he  desires  the  pads,  the 
thigh-  and  calf-bands,  and  especially  the  joints.  The  Shaffer  knock- 
knee  s])lint  is  worthy  of  commendation,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  worn 
while  tlie  patient  is  going  about,  but  on  account  of  its  expense  and  the 
difficulty  of  adjusting  it  properly  it  is  not  generally  employed.     This  is 


shown  in  Fig.  320. 


Fig.  319. 


Fig.  320. 


Apparatus  for  knock-knee  (Erichsen). 

After  the  expectant  treatment  fails,  and  after  a  sufficient  trial  has  been 
given  to  mechanical  appliances,  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  consent  for  an 
operation.  In  dispensary  or  hospital  practice,  however,  operations  are 
more  fre<]uently  resorted  to,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  appa- 
ratus in  the  tirst  place,  and  any  hearty  co-operation  after  the  ajiparatus 
has  been  obtained.  For  this  reason  operations  are  performed  much 
earlier  among  the  poorer  classes.  The  indications  for  operation,  then, 
may  be  summed  uj)  as  follows :  the  age  of  the  child,  between  six  and 
ten  years  ;  the  high  degree  of  deformity  ;  the  extensive  osseous  changes 
which  have  produced  the  deformity  ;  the  failure  of  apjjaratus  to  afford 
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aay  relief.  Tlic  (iperations  themselves  are,  in  the  order  of  simplicity, 
manual  correetioii  under  an  aniesthetie — most  extensively  used  bv  Delore, 
the  Freneli  surgeon — -the  suheutaneous  division  of  ligaments  and  tendons, 
osteotomy. 

Tlie  manual  eorreetion  is  applicable  to  a  very  large  number  of  cases, 
especially  in  children  under  six  years  of  age.  Beyond  this  age,  however,  it 
is  difficult  to  acc(>m])Iisli  mucli  by  any  amount  of  manual  force  emploved. 
The  osteoclast  may  be  employed,  and  j)arts  may  be  sufficiently  stretched 
with  the  instrument.  A  fracture  produced  by  the  osteoclast  is  about 
as  easily  healed  as  a  severe  sprain  of  the  joint,  and  for  tliis  reason  the 
instrument  is  rarely  employed  unless  an  osteotomy  is  desired.  After 
correction  a  strong  splint  may  be  employed,  or,  better  still,  plaster  of 
Paris.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  plaster  should  be  removed,  still 
further  correction   made,  if  necessary,  without  an  antesthetic,  and  the 

Fig.  32-2. 


Fio.  .321. 


Lines  of  osteotomy  :  1,  Mayer.  Billroth,  Schede; 
:;.  Annaudale;  3,  Ogstuii,  Reeves,  Chiene ;  4' 
.Maceweu ;  5,  Taylor. 


.Maceweii's  osteotomes. 


piaster  reapplied.     It  is  necessary  to  employ  some  mechanical  support, 
after  plaster  has  been  discarded,  for  two  or"  three  months. 

If  recourse  is  had  to  tlie  knife — and  the  knife  is  frequeutlv  employed 
even  in  effiirts  at  manual  correction — it  is  nccessarv  only  to  define  the 
tendons  or  ligaments  which  are  jilaced  on  stretch,  and  this  can  be  easily 
done  by  the  index  finger;  tiien  thrust  the  tenotome  directly  upon  the 
tense  structures,  nick  back  and  fortli,  and  increase  the  manual  force. 
The  open  section  of  tendons  or  ligaments  about  the  knee-joint  is  not 
advocated,  even  by  the  bolder  surgeons. 
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Osteotomy  is  the  opiTation  p((r  c.vceUence  for  the  older  cases,  and, 
without  entering  into  details  of  the  various  osteotomies  whieh  have  been 
advocated  and  from  time  to  time  abandoned,  the  operation  of  Macewen 
is  the  one  that  is  most  generally  employed  at  the  ])resent  day.  A  very 
good  illustration  of  the  lines  of  osteotomy  is  shown  in  Fig.  321.  Mac- 
ewen's  osteotomes  are  shown  in  Fig.  322.  Several  years  ago  I  abandoned 
the  open  method  for  Maeewen's  osteotomy,  and  have  resorted  to  subcu- 
taneous osteotomy  by  means  of  the  Vance  osteotome,  whieh  is  similar  to 
Maeewen's,  except  that  it  is  not  so  thick,  has  a  sharji  cutting  edge,  and 
is  rounded  oti'  at  the  corners  very  slightly,  ^^'ith  this  instrument  I  am 
enaliled  to  reach  the  bone  without  the  employment  of  a  scalpel,  and  can 
easily  make  section  of  the  bone  within  a  few  minutes.  The  line  of 
osteotomy  is  well  kno^vn  to  be  about  a  half  inch  above  the  condyle. 
The  operation  is  done,  of  course,  with  antiseptic  precautions.  Care  is 
taken  to  divide  the  bone  at  least  through  two-thirds  of  its  thickness, 
after  which  the  solution  of  continuity  can  be  completed  by  manual  force. 
The  instrument  is  withdrawn  Ixfire  tiie  effort  at  correction  is  attem])ted, 
a  compress  ])laced  over  the  small  Wdund,  and  healing  of  the  sujierticial 
parts  promptly  takes  place.  In  place  of  inserting  the  instrument  on  the 
iinier  side  of  the  femur,  as  does  Macewen,  I  resort  to  McCormick's 
modification,  which  is  to  insert  on  the  outer  side.  This  gives  the  ad- 
vantage of  making  a  kind  of  hinge  of  the  inner  structures  of  the  bone 
and  effecting  com])lete  solution  of  continuity.  It  is  well  to  over-correct 
and  put  the  limb  up  in  plaster  from  tlie  free  ribs  down  to  the  ball  of  the 
foot.  In  order  to  make  the  plaster  lighter  and  ensure  better  fixation,  I 
shape  one  or  two  bars  of  steel  to  the  corrected  position  of  the  limb,  and 
incorporate  this  steel  within  the  folds  of  the  ]ilaster.  Union  takes  place, 
as  a  rule,  within  four  weeks,  at  the  end  of  M"hich  time  the  plaster  can  be 
changed.  At  this  period,  too,  a  little  better  correction  can  be  made  if  it 
is  found  desiral)le.  Three  or  four  weeks'  h>nger  use  of  plaster  is  suf- 
ficient to  complete  the  cure.  The  convalescing  treatment  may  be  a  light 
spring  attached  to  the  heel  of  the  shoe  and  extending  up  to  a  ])ad  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  thigh.  Indeed,  the  knock-knee  spring  of  Hugh  Owen 
Thomas  is  a  very  convenient  convalescing  brace.  This  consists  of  a 
stem  of  iron  or  steel  which  extends  along  the  outer  side  of  the  limb, 
from  a  crucial-shajjed  pad  at  tlic  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  down  to  the 
front  of  the  heel,  where  it  is  curved  into  the  shape  of  a  small  rod,  which 
passes  through  a  hole  in  the  heel  extending  to  the  inner  side.  A  jjos- 
terior  bar  fi-om  the  popliteal  space  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  calf  is 
joined  to  the  side-bar  by  means  of  cross-bands  at  either  end.  This 
])ost<'rior  portion  is  merely  to  keep  the  appliance  in  place.  A  roller 
bandage  to  hold  the  limb  over  to  the  outer  bar  completes  the 
dressing. 

The  knock-knee  of  adolescence  is  usually  of  rhachitic  origin.  Baker's 
knock-knee  is  not  rhachitic,  but  depends  ujion  the  ])eculiar  position  in 
which  the  patient  is  obliged  to  stand  a  certain  numlter  of  hours  a  day. 
The  treatment  is  confinement  to  bed  with  side  s])lints,  and  subsequently 
a  walking  apj)aratus.  By  some  the  treatment  is  regarded  as  exceedingly 
unsatisfiictory,  but,  as  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  a  few  weeks  in 
bed  ^^•ith  rest  to  the  parts  accomjjlishes  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  relief 
and  makes  the  convalescing  treatment  very  simple. 
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Fig.  324. 


Bow-legs  and  Axterior  Tibial  Curves. 

The  etioloi;;v  and  patliolnoy  of  iKiw-k'ii;.-:  are  ])i'actically  tlie  sair.e  as 
those  uf  kuuek-Unee.  1  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  treatment,  w  hieli 
is  governed  Ijy  the  same  general 
principles  as  that  of  knock-knee. 
First,  we  have  the  expectant,  which 
is  sufficient  for  a  large  nnmher  of 
cases  ;  the  meeliauieal  ;  and  the  ope- 
rative. 

Fjg.  323. 


Knight  bow-lug  spring's. 


.\l)par.atus  for  bow-legs  (Bradford 
and  Lovatt). 


There  are  mild  cases  which  require  practically  no  treatment  and  which 
correct  themselves.     One  hardly  expects  a  case  to  cori-ect  itself,  for  the 
Fig.  32-5.  Fig.  326. 


Rubber  bandage  for  bow-legs 
(Davis). 


Grattan's  osteoclast. 
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reason  tliat  theciirvo  is  ratliiT  Idwin  tlie  tibia  and  nujuii-os  an  ostootuniy 
for  its  correction.  A  rei'erencc  to  tlie  remarks  on  tiie  expectant  treat- 
ment of  knoek-knee  will  enable  one  to  jn(lg;e  eqnully  well  about  the 
indications  in  l)o\\-letjs. 

A  very  iliir  illnstration  of  a  pair  of  bo\v-lc<;'  sprinjjjs  is  shown  in 
Fig.  32."!.  The  a|>i)aratns  here  presented  is  known  as  the  Knif^ht 
bow-leg  spring,  and  differs  in  some  nnessential  details  from  the  ordi- 
nary springs  of  the  shops.  All  are  intended  to  make  pressure 
against  the  convex  side  of  the  limb  from  a  bar  jiassing  np  the 
inner  side.  In  Fig.  323  there  is  a  heel-enp  and  foot-plate,  and  a 
free  joint  at  the  ankle.  The  iinier  bar  extends  from  the  joint  on  the 
inner  side  to  a  pad  jnst  over  the  condyle.  The  onter  Ijar  extends  from 
the  ankle-joint  to  a  calf-band.  This  onter  bar  is  scarcely  necessary,  bnt 
is  nsed  in  the  Knight  spring  to  assist  in  keejiing  the  apparatns  in  place. 
Where  the  curve  is  general  and  extends  throngh  the  entire  length  of  the 
limb  there  is  nsually  little  need  to  have  any  a]i|)aratns  ;  yet  where  the 

dcformitv    is    evidently    increasing    an 
■'"'■  appliance  snch  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  324 

will  answer  the  pnrpose.  Yonng  has 
])resented  a  very  ingenious  mode  of 
employing  the  rubber  bandage,  which 
for  patients  in  the  recumbent  posture 
might  prove  of  great  service.  This  is 
shown  in  Fig.  .32o. 

The  operative  treatment  is  manual 
force,  which  may  produce  a  green-stick 
fractui-e  of  the  limb  or  even  a  fracturi^ 

Fifi.  328. 
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lliiwluf.'  fr(iiil  loss  of  tibiM. 


of  the  bone.     The  osteoclast  is  employed  by  a  certain  number  of  ortho- 
psedic  surgeons,  yet  the  general  surgeon  prefers  a  simple  osteotome.     A 
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fair  sample  of  the  osteoclast  is  >liii\vii  in  Fig.  ."J'iO,  ami  is  known  as  tiie 
Grattaii  ostcoelast.  I  innst  confess  that  I  liave  never  been  enamored  of 
the  osteoclast,  as  1  have  always  been  able  to  ert'eet  a  fracture  by  manual 
force  or  a  correction  of  the  deformity  by  a  subcutaneous  osteotomy. 

Not  wishing  to  present  cases,  as  most  of  the  works  are  replete 
with  illustrations  of  cures  by  osteotomy,  I  will  omit  illustrations  show- 
ing the  defiirmity  as  well  as  the  result.  Fig.  -Vll  presents  a  most  extra- 
onlinary  case  of  bow-legs,  due  to  faulty  articulations  at  the  knee.  The 
child  presenteil  congenital  absence  of  the  radius  on  both  sides.  In  this 
instance  1  did  a  cuneiform  osteotomy  l)el<>w  the  epiphyseal  line,  not 
making  a  complete  solution  nf  idntinuity  of  the  bone.  The  result  was 
about  perfect. 

Jn  Fig.  .')2.S  we  liave  a  case  of  bow-leg  ihie  to  destruction  of  the  tibia. 
This  cliild  sutt'ered  in  earlv  life  from  necrosis  of  the  tibia.  In  the  efforts 
at  removing  the  seipie-itrum  tlie  lower  portion  of  tlic  bone  was  destroyed, 
and,  a.s  she  began  walking,  there  resulted,  naturally,  a  most  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  bow-leg.  Di'.  A\  illiam  T.  liuU  did  a  very  satisfactory 
operation  by  uniting  the  fibula  with  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia.  The 
result  is  sliown  in   Fig.  ■Vl'-,). 

The  concluding  remarks  on  Ixjw-legs  may  he  sununed  up  as  follows  : 
Milder  cases  re(|uire  ueitlier  mechanical  nor  operative  treatment.      Even 

Fk;.  82y. 


Ite.sult  ill  Ki^. 


exaggerated  case^,  where  the  curve  in\dives  tlie  wlmie  lengtii  of  the  lind^ 
and  where  there  is  spraddling,  .so  to  speak,  do  not  require  treatment. 
( 'hildren  under  four  years  of  age  presenting  even  a  marked  degree  of  bow- 
legs may  be  completely  relieveil  by  the  use  of  apparatus.  Repeated 
Vol.  II.— 21 
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iittempts  at  correction  w  itli  inauiial  t'orco,  supplonicntcd  \\  itii  plat^tcr  of 
Paris,  arc  sufHcicnt  to  euro  a  laryc  luiiuber  of  cascis.  O.steotoniy  is  i)rcf- 
crablc  to  osteoclasis  ii'  the  osteotomy  be  subcutaneous.  Cases  where  tiiere 
is  an  anterior  curve  of  the  til)ia  rc<|uire,  in  rare  instances,  a  cuneiform 
osteotomy.  Cuneiform  osteotomy  should  be  reservetl  for  a  high  degree 
of  anterior  curvature  of  the  tibia,  but  never  used  for  bow-legs.  An  excep- 
tion may  be  made  to  this  rule  where  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  joint 
are  defective,  and  then  one  must  dej)en(l  upon  his  individual  surgical 
judgment. 

Paralytic  Deformities. 

Under  this  iieading  may  l)e  included  many  forms  of  club-foot  depend- 
ing upon  cerebral  or  spinal  paralysis,  deformities  at  the  various  joints 
depending  upon  nuiscular  shortening  or  muscular  s])asm,  and  sul)luxa- 
tions  and  luxations  of  the  joints. 

The  most  common  form  of  paralysis  from  which  deformities  result 
is  that  due  to  poliomyelitis  oi  infancy.  Cerebral  paralysis  produces 
usually  one  deformity  of  the  foot — namely,  an  equinus ;  and  one  of 
the  hand — a  contraction  of  tlie  fingers.  Perijiheral  paralysis  is  seldom 
followed  by  any  extensive  deformity,  and  will  be  considered  in  this  con- 
nection only  as  one  of  the  caust's  of  a  deformity  for  which  ])oliomyelitis 
is  most  fVe(piently  responsible. 

The  general  jiractitioncr  and  the  neurologist  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  little  in  the  way  of  restoration  of  a  muscle  palsied  from 
jxiliomyclitis  after  a  certain  period,  say  one  year,  can  be  accomplished 
by  electricity  or  massage,  or  both.  Attention  is  given  much  more 
generally  now  to  the  deformities  which  result.  It  is  the  province  of 
the  orthopiedic  surgeon  to  jjrevcut  these  deformities,  and  certainly  his 
opj)ortunity  is  better  now  than  it  was  in  former  years.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  discriminate  against  electrical  treatment,  but  it  is  a  fiict  that 
electriwil  treatment  can  be  carried  on  to  much  better  advantage  where 
joint-strain  is  ])rcvented  by  mechanical  means. 

There  is  really  nothing  comj)licated  about  the  mechanical  support 
for  these  paralytic  limljs.  If  we  have  a  droj)-foot  to  deal  with,  an  ajipa- 
ratus  which  will  hold  the  foot  at  a  right  angle  with  the  leg  will  rest  the 
anterior  tibial  group.  If  both  anterior  and  j)osterior  tibial  groups  are 
])alsied,  then  there  needs  to  be  a  limited  joint — that  is,  a  foot-j)late  set  at 
a  riglit  angle  witli  the  upright  and  arranged  so  that  a  very  small  arc  of 
motion  will  be  j)ermitte(l.  This  apjiliance,  for  the  poor,  ought  to  be 
inside  (jf  the  shoe.  For  the  better  class  of  ])atients  it  can  be  attached  to 
the  shank  of  the  shoe  and  an  extra  steel  spring  carried  throughout  the 
sole.  If  the  quadriceps  femoris  be  paralyzed,  then  the  aj)pliance  should 
extend  above  the  knee — say,  to  the  u]ipcr  third  of  the  thigh.  A  spring 
joint  can  be  applied  at  the  knee,  so  that  when  the  patient  assumes  the 
upright  position  the  ffexed  leg  will  extend  and  by  its  own  weight  lock 
the  joint  at  tlie  knee.  If  the  patient  wishes  to  sit  down,  he  can  touch  a 
spring  or  slip  up  a  peg  of  some  kind,  which  will  liberate  the  lock-joint 
and  flexion  can  occur.  These  appliances  are  so  very  common  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  illustrate.  The  cheaper  forms  of  a])]3aratus  are 
those  which  do  not  permit  of  any  motion  at  the  knee.  The  limb  is 
sim])ly  bound  to  the  uprights  and  a  ]K'g-leg  is  made  of  the  limb.     For 
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young  children  a  joint  is  entirely  unneeessarv,  and,  indeed,  is  rather  a 
disadvantau;e,  tor  the  joint-liiraincnts  are  strained  a  good  deal  by  the 
movement  and  the  museles  whieh  need  proteetion  are  not  so  well  pro- 
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trcted.     Ti)ei'e  need  l)e  no  fear  (if  ankylosis  or  stiffness  of  the  limb  from 
prolonged    immobility.     The  joint    ean    be   moved   a   little   night  and 

Fig.  n.11. 


Extreme  deformity  ill  paralysis 


morning,  and  all  dread  or  fear  of  ankvlosis  can 


charity  cases  a  joint   is  not  employed 


le  thus  disjielled.     For 
under  ten   rears  of  age.     Where 
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the  thigli  flexors  are  involved  or  where  the  gluteal  group  of  muscles  are 
palsied,  so  that  the  head  of  the  bone  is  not  held  securely  in  the  acetab- 
iihun,  a  ])elvic  band  is  attached  to  the  upright  support,  and  with 
such  an  ajjparatus  the  patient  is  able  to  get  about  with  a  fair  degree 
ol'    facility.      It    is    employed     extensively    at    the    Hosjiital    for    the 

Rii])ture(l  and  ( 'ri])p]cd.      It  is,  of  course, 
"^'' '^'^^^  ai)plied  after  all   deformity  is  corrected. 

The  case  is  usually  one  of  dangle-leg, 
and  with  the  appliance  the  patient  can 
get  alxiut  very  often  without  the  aid 
of  a  crutch.  As  the  patient  grow.s 
older  it  becomes  a  very  serious  question 
whether  the  ap])aratus  should  not  give 
way  to  an  excision  of  the  joints  for 
the  purpose  of  |)roducing  synostosis. 
It  is  astonishing  how  lax  the  joints 
may  become  after  a  ]>oliomyelitis,  and 
a  very  good  illustration  is  shown  in 
Fig.  o3U.  A  case  like  this  I'equires  ap- 
paratus on  both  sides,  with  pelvic  band. 
( 'nitches  are  needed  as  well. 

The  operative  treatment  consists  of 
subcutaneous  division  of  tendons  and 
muscles,  division  of  the  same  by  open 
section,  manual  force  under  ether,  with 
the  immediate  ajijilication  of  plaster 
of  Paris  to  maintain  the  good  position. 
TIk'  jilaster  gives  way  after  a  few  weeks 
to  some  form  of  sup])ort.  It  is  possible 
to  divide  the  tendons  about  the  foot,  the 
hamstring  tendons,  the  tensor  vaginae 
fcmoris,  the  adductors  of  the  thigh,  and 
Aft.rsecti„„oi  muscles.  cycu  the  Ihscia  hita-all  stibcutaucously. 

\\  here  these  simple  ])rocedures  lail,  it  is 
very  easy  then  to  make  open  section  and  divide  nuiscles,  tendons,  and 
fascia  as  they  present  under  tiie  finger.  A  very  interesting  case  of 
deformity  is  shown  in  Fig.  .'>.')].  This  boy  was  known  in  the  hospital 
as  the  "  Kangaroo  Case."  The  figure  shows  his  mode  of  locomotion. 
It  was  simply  imjiossible  for  him  to  extend  his  thighs,  the  flexors  at 
the  hip  were  so  very  short.  Under  ether  an  ojien  incision  was  made 
and  all  the  muscles  down  to  the  capsular  ligament  were  divided  ;  that 
is,  all  muscles  which  presented  anv  resistance  to  extension.  Within  a 
few  weeks  he  was  walking  on  crutches  and  a])paratus,  no  longer  quadri- 
pedial.  He  has  attended  school  for  the  past  three  or  fouryears.  I  have 
recently  had  him  photographed,  and  the  result  is  shown  in  Fig.  332.  He 
still  presents  a  little  deformity  at  the  hips,  but  is  able  to  stand  with 
very  little  assistance,  without  ap])aratus  of  any  kind,  but  with  the  ap]ia- 
ratus  he  goes  about  and  attends  as  an  otit-]Kitient. 

The  operation  of  arthrodesis,  mIucIi  is  an  effort  to  secure  ankylosis 
at  a  joint,  is  often  indicated,  especially  where  it  is  diflicult  to  keep  appa- 
ratus in  repair  and  where  the  patient   is   unable  to  bear  the  expense 
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At  the  aiiklc-joint  the  articular  surfaces  can  hi'  easily  reached  and  [)ared 
off,  and  union  should  take  place  without  any  suj)puration.  The  same  is 
true  ol'  the  knee-joint.  The  operation  is  seldom  called  for  at  the  hip. 
Where  this  seems  a  necessity  it  woidd   he  better  to  amputate. 

Diseases    of   the    Joints. 

General  Consii)ki!ati(  ins. 

It  is  geuerally  conceded  that  Amci-icau  surgeons  have  made  the 
greatest  advance  in  the  treatment  of  not  only  the  diseases  which  im- 
plicate the  joints,  but  of  the  deformities  which  result  from  these  dis- 
eases. It  is  therefore  fitting  that  a  treatise  on  ortliojiiedic  surgery 
.should  include  both  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  major,  as  well 
as  the  minor,  articulations.  As  already  outlined  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  dissertation  on  orth()]ia^dic  surgery,  the  jirevcntion  as  well  as  the 
correction  of  deformity  demands  most  careful  consideration.  In  dis- 
cussing the  joints  it  is  unnecessary  to  divide  the  subject  into  diiferent 
jjarts  corresponding  to  the  joints  involved,  except  in  so  fur  as  treatment 
is  concerned.  In  a  general  way  we  can  treat  of  the  etiology  and  the 
|)athology. 

Nomenclature. — Tiie  role  which  tnberculo>is  plays  in  the  etiology 
and  pathology  of  the  diseases  now  uniler  discussion  enables  us  to  name 
two  general  divisions — tubercular  and  non-tubercular.  Then,  again,  we 
have  acute  and  chronic — the  acute  rarely  tubercular,  the  chronic,  as  a 
rule,  tubercular.  The  above  statement  must  be  taken  in  the  light  of  a 
marked  difference  between  the  chronic  joint  disease  of  children  and  of 
adults.  For  instance  :  the  majoi'ity  of  cases  of  such  disease  in  children 
are  tubercular,  while  in  adults  the  non-tubercular  diseases  prethmiinate. 
The  division,  anatomically  speaking,  is  the  following :  Periarthritis, 
arthritis,  synovitis,  articular  ostitis,  osteo-arthritis.  It  is  admissible  to 
name  a  disease  after  the  joint  involved — for  instance,  shoulder  disease, 
hi))  disease,  knee-joint  disease,  etc. — yet  a  nomenclature  of  this  kind  is 
misleading.  It  is  not  sufficiently  scientific,  for  the  reason  that  accurate 
diagnoses  are  seldom  required  and  the  therapeutics  must,  of  necessity, 
be  unsatisfactory.  The  term  "  traumatic  "  as  applied  to  joint  disea.ses 
is  not  so  generally  employed  as  it  was  one  or  two  decades  ago. 

Taking  up  the  different  joints,  we  have  in  common  nse  the  following 
nomenclature  : 

For  tlir  jttlnttt  of  tlir  upper  c.rfrt'inifi/  : 

Periarthritis,  arthritis,  tubercular  ostitis. 

In  the  lower  e.rtreiiiifi/  : 

For  the  hip  :  Ilij)  disease — a  very  connuon  term — hip-joint  disease, 
morbus  coxarius,  coxitis,  tuberenlosis  of  the  hip,  articular  ostitis  of  the 
hip,  periarthritis,  rarely  synovitis,  bursitis,  neurosis. 

For  the  knee  :  Periarthritis,  acute  synovitis,  chronic  .synovitis, 
hydrops  articuli,  hydrarthrosis,  tumor  albus  (white  swelling),  arthritis, 
osteo-arthritis,  internal  derangement  of,  bursitis  of  the  knee,  neurosis, 
( 'harcot's  knee. 

For  the  ankle  :  Periarthritis,  arthritis,  tuberctdar  ostitis,  white  swell- 
ino;  of,  caries  of,  neurosis  of. 
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Etiology. — Acute  joint  diseases  are,  as  a  niio,  trauiiiatie.  Excep- 
tionally, we  have  the  idiopathic  disease  dctjcnilini;-  ini  a  i^erni  of  some 
kind.  Tile  ehrunie  atf'eetions  of  the  joint  (ic|)end,  in  children,  primarily 
uj)on  the  bacillus  of  tnhercnlosis.  In  adults  they  result  from  a  sprain 
of  some  kind  ;  that  is,  trauma,  from  rheumatism  or  goiu,  and  from  cer- 
tain lesions  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  in  detail 
upon  the  mode  of  invasion  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  simply 
enough  to  say  that  the  germ  is  introduced  into  the  system,  that  it  finds 
its  way  to  the  bone-ends,  and  there  develops  an  ostitis  from  which  an 
arthritis  may  result.  It  is  conceded  that  in  a  number  of  chronic  joint 
diseases  in  children,  tubercular  in  nature,  a  slifiht  trauma  of  some  kind 
has  .served  to  make  active  the  tubercular  focus,  and  in  this  way  contribute 
to  the  development  of  a  typical  tubercular  ostitis  of  the  joint. 

Pathology. — A  joint  that  is  ])rimarily  involved  in  disease  shows 
chau^'cs  in  the  articular  cartilaiics,  and  about  the  same  time  in  the  syno- 
vial membrane.  When  trauma  is  the  I'ause  the  changes  may  be  at  first 
([uite  well  marked  or  scarcely  significant,  yet  the  use  of  the  joint  before 
Nature  has  had  an  opjiortnnity  of  repairing  the  mischief  done  tends  to 
an  increase  of  the  hypenemia  and  the  destructive  changes  which  follow 
an  inflammatory  process.  The  deeper  structures  are  involved  second- 
arily in  such  cases,  \\hile  a  very  marked  lesion  luay  lie  in  progress 
within  the  joint  itself.  For  instance  :  one  may  have  a  gelatinous  con- 
dition of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee,  distinctively  tubercular, 
while  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cartilage  may  be  scarcely  involved  at  all. 
AVhere  the  disease  is  primarily  ostitic  the  joint-changes  are  tlien  second- 
ary, and  extensive  lesions  may  exist  in  the  bone-ends,  while  very  slight 
inflanuiiatory  changes  may  exist  in  the  joint  itself.  Indeed,  joint-changes 
may  undergo  complete  resolution,  and  a  focus  of  disease  in  the  bone — a 
cavity,  for  instance — may  exist  for  many  years.  Bone  tuberculosis  is  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  chronic  joint  diseases  of  children  that  we 
can  seldom  disassociate  the  two.  In  adults  other  changes,  such  as  a 
fibrillation  of  the  synovial  fluid,  are  characteristic  of  rheumatic  affections. 
The  most  im])ortant  changes  that  take  ])lace,  and  changes  which  call  for 
the  services  of  the  surgeon  most  frequently,  arc  subluxations,  luxations, 
and  the  usual  adhesions  which  Ixlong  to  ankylosis. 

Treatment. — This  can  be  tliscnsscd  only  in  a  general  way.  The 
principles  which  undeidie  the  management  of  diseases  of  the  joints  are 
rest  and  protection.  As  supjilementarv — and,  indeed,  one  might  say  com- 
plementary-— to  those  two  principles  we  haye  diet,  hygiene,  and  every- 
thing which  tends  to  build  uj)  and  restore  the  general  health.  Details  as 
to  how  rest  and  protection  shall  be  secured,  the  time  when  these  ju-inci- 
ples  shall  be  discarded,  the  necessity  for  motion,  for  instance,  and  use, 
more  properly  belong  to  the  individ\ial  joints  now  to  be  con.sidered. 

Ostitis  op  the  Hip. 

Clinical  History. — The  disease  first  makes  its  a])pearance  in  the  .shape 
of  slight  stitt'ness  at  the  hi|),  with  a  little  lameness,  scarcely  appreciable. 
The  pain  is  usually  an  early  syni])tom,  and  this  is  referred  to  the  knee 
as  well  as  to  the  hij).  Indeed,  the  ))ain  in  the  knee  .so  often  precedes  the 
jiain  in  the  hip  that  one  is  deceived,  and  very  often  mi.stakes  the  knee- 
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pain  for  diseuse  at  tliis  articulation.  Tiio  stdiy  which  parents  bring  is 
about  as  follows  :  Tiic  child  had  a  fall,  usually  a  very  insigniticant  fall, 
and  afterward  began  to  show  a  little  lanienes.s,  stiffness  about  the  hip, 
would  fall  easily,  cry  if  handled  at  all  roughly,  etc.  etc.  A  little  cross- 
examination  brings  out  a  long  interval  usually  between  the  fall  and  the 
first  symptoms  which  the  mother  can  recall.  By  "  long  "  is  meant  from 
one  to  six  or  twelve  months.  Indeed,  it  is  learned  that  the  fall  is  an 
after-thouglit,  and  that  it  requires  some  little  investigation  on  the  part 
of  the  family  to  learn  about  the  fall.  The  synijitoms  are  so  very  slight 
at  first  that  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  call  for  any  medical  advice,  and 
within  a  few  days  or  a  week  the  little  patient  is  much  better.  Indeed,  the 
parents  believe  that  there  is  no  limp  whatever.  The  rule,  however,  is  a 
limp  alwavs,  and  there  are  very  few  cases  on  record  where  there  has  been 
anv  positive  evidence  as  to  the  com])ietc  disappearance  of  the  limp. 
After  the  subsidence,  more  or  less  complete,  of  this  grou])  of  symptoms, 
which  we  are  in  tiie  habit  of  terming  an  exacerbation,  there  comes  a  re- 
mission, which  extends  over  a  variable  periotl — from  one  or  two  weeks 
to  two  or  three  months.  The  second  exacerbation  de])ends  usually  upon 
some  slight  trauma.  Tlie  child,  by  reason  of  its  awkwardness  and  the 
care  necessary  to  avoid  any  distress,  gets  a  fall  or  a  bruise  of  some  kind, 
and  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  first  train  of  symptoms.  Usually  these 
are  a  little  more  exaggerated.  The  lameness  is  more  ])ronounced.  At 
the  first  attack  there  may  not  have  been  any  night-cries.  During  the 
.second  one  nigiit-cries  come  on,  as  a  rule,  and  are  very  characteristic. 
They  are  not  continuous  tiirough  the  night,  but  the  mother  hears  a  shriek 
or  a  scream,  goes  to  the  little  fellow's  l)ed  and  finds  liim  sound  asleep, 
or  sometimes  finds  him  with  the  thigh  Hexed  on  the  alidomen  and  hold- 
ing the  knee  witii  ins  han<ls,  still  dozing  off  to  sleej).  If  she  watches  a 
wliile  by  the  bed,  she  observes  some  spasm  of  tiie  limb,  some  grimaces 
of  the  face,  a  scream  in  the  sleep.  When  tlie  nuiscular  spasms  become 
sev^ere,  the  child  awakes  and  will  cry  fi)i-  a  little  while.  Intelligent 
mothers  sometimes  make  this  observation — that  if  the  limb  be  held  and 
.slight  traction  made  tiie  child  will  go  off  to  sleep,  and  .slecj)  well  as  long 
as  the  traction  is  continued.  After  one  or  two  weeks,  or  a  little  longer 
perhaps,  the  symptoms  just  described  subside  in  a  measure,  and  there  are 
less  pain  and  less  discomfort,  but  the  lameness  then  seems  to  be  perma- 
nent. Every  one  is  convinced  that  the  ciiild  is  actually  lame.  The  family 
physician  is  usually  consulted  al)out  this  time,  and  if  he  be  a  careful  man 
and  has  ac((uired  the  habit  of  going  over  his  cases  witii  tlu'  fhorougiuiess 
that  is  re(piisite,  he  finds  considerable  impairment  ofinotion — tenderness 
in  making  these  movements.  There  are  no  swelling  and  nn  deformity. 
The  family  history  is  usually  obtained.  The  child  is  generally  quite 
robust-looking,  and  the  customary  opinion  given  is  that  it  would  be 
well  to  await  "further  developments — that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  trouble.  The  second  remission  is  followed  by 
another  exacerbation,  and  the  examination  made  usually  results  in  a 
diagnosis. 

While  the  above  is  representative  of  a  tyjiical  case,  there  are  many 
atypical  instances  of  hi])  disease.  For  instance  :  The  first  group  of 
symptoms  may  be  very  slight,  very  insignificant,  and  the  first  remission 
may  last  from  six  montlis  to  a  vear,  with  scarcelv  anv  changes  during  the 
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rt'inif^f^ion.  A\  liiitt'vcr  syin])t()nis  (k'vclii])  can  scaiTcly  ho  dijjnificd  witli 
till'  iianio  of  an  cxaccrhatioii.  Ai>aiii,  the  iIlva^<i()n  may  be  very  sudden, 
verv  aente,  and  detin'niity  may  result  witliin  a  few  days — a  deformity 
which  is  characteristic  of  tiie  advanced  sta^c.  Tiiis  exacerbation  may 
last  for  nianv  weeks,  or  montlis  even,  (hiriufr  \vhi<^ii  time  the  child  is  con- 
lined  to  bed  or  hobbles  about  on  a  crutch,  or,  if  he  walks  at  all,  walks 
with  great  lameness.  The  subsc(|ncnt  exacerbations  are  usually'  not  so 
acute. 

The  disease,  it  nuist  be  noted,  is  characteri/.cd  by  exacerbations  with 
remissions,  and  bv  certain  stages  which  lia\c  lonjj-  been  recognized  and 
are  named  first,  second,  and  third. 

The  first  stage  corresponds  to  the  early  invasion,  and  is  marked  by 
the  svmptoms  which  have  been  described  in  the  early  part  of  this  sec- 
tion, marked  bv  the  absence  of  deformity  and  with  a  very  slight  limj). 

The  second  stage  begins  with  the  occurrence  of  deformity,  and  is 
marked  pathologically  by  cei'tain  changes  in  the  bone-substance  itself. 
The  structures  about  the  hip  have  become  shortened  a  little,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  cori'ect  the  defonnity  even  by  manual  force.  During  this 
stage  abscess  appears,  and  the  ])ressure  of  the  sac  upon  the  soft  tissues 
contributes  a  good  deal  to  the  deformity  and  causes  ])ain  of  a  diiferent 
character  from  that  in  the  early  stage.  The  limb  is  nnich  more  sen- 
sitive.    Tlu'  deformity  is  usually  an  expression  of  the  severity  of  the  case. 

The  third  stage  is  marked  by  the  beginning  of  shortening  of  the  limb. 
Changes  now  take  place  in  the  relationship  which  the  neck  sustains  to 
the  shaft.  In  place  of  the  normal  obtuse  angle  the  angle  becomes  very 
nearlv  a  right  angle.  This  is  thought  to  l)e  due  to  muscular  sjiasm,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  walking  on  the  limb,  whereby  the  weight  is  thrown 
against  the  ini]iaired  head  and  neck,  thus  giving  prominence  to  the  tro- 
chanter major.  W'e  have  then  a  deformity  at  the  hi])  which  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  a  dislocation,  because  the  trf)chanter  is  so  pi'omincnt  and 
because  it  comes  above  Nelaton's  line.  ,  Nelaton's  line,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, is  a  line  drawn  from  the  ti])  of  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
processes  to  the  tuber  isehii. 

The  third  stage,  then,  is  the  stage  of  shortening  ;  the  second,  of  slight 
deformity  ;  the  first,  of  \v>  deibrmity.  The  clinical  history  of  the  second 
stage  is  that  of  very  sharp  exacerbations,  long  continued,  attended  with 
abscess,  which  occasionally  disa]i]iears — usually  goes  on  to  0])cn  spon- 
taneouslv.  When  the  abscess  does  open,  the  hectic  fever  ensues,  the  gen- 
eral nutrition  is  nuieh  impaired,  the  child  sufi'crs  from  loss  of  sleej),  and 
the  case  mav  be  severe  or  milil  in  ])roportion  to  the  extent  of  the  original 
lesion.  This  is  the  stage  of  crutches,  of  wheeled  chairs,  of  confinement 
to  bed.  The  third  stage  is  very  similar  to  the  second  in  its  history,  but 
may  include  reparative  process  as  well  as  destructive.  If  the  former, 
the  child  gets  about  witliout  crutches  or  su])port  of  any  kind,  but  still 
has  a  very  pronounce(l  limp  and  the  shortening  is  very  marked.  If  the 
latter,  there  is  a  long  period  of  confinement  to  lied,  progressive  emacia- 
tion, development  of  amyloid  changes  in  the  liver  and  kidney,  attended 
with  albuminuria,  urine  with  low  specific  gravity,  (edema,  anasjirca,  and 
death.  A  fatal  issue  may  ensue  without  involvement  of  the  liver  and 
kidneys,  and  the  child  may  simply  waste  away  and  die  of  exhaustion. 

It   should   also   be   noted   that  the  second   and   third   stages  are  not 
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always  of  the  typical  t'oriii,  ami  arc  not  a 
the  sceonil  sta<i;c  may  present  a  very  slight 
amount  ot"  ilet'ormity,  and  may  not  pre- 
sent any  abscess  whatever.  The  third 
stage  may  present  the  usual  shortening 
which  characterizes  the  stage,  and  yet  no 
abscess  he  present.  Roughly  speaking, 
abscess  appears  only  in  about  50  ])er  cent, 
of  the  cases,  and  if  ap])ropriate  treatment 
be  early  employed  80  per  cent,  may  csca])e 
abscess,  The  abscess  itself  usually  results 
in  a  sinus,  and  tlie  liml)  will  be  marked  \>y 
sinuses,  ultimately  l)y  cicatrices  where  a 
Ijivorable  issue  takes  ]>lacc. 

It  is  difficult  to  illustrate  l)y  photogra])iis 
the  ditterent  pt)sitions  which  tiie  iiij)  assumes 
tluring  the  course  of  tile  disease.  The 
changes  in  the  first  stage  are  usually  about 
the  nates,  and  it  requires  very  close  photogra- 
phy to  bring  out  the  slight  variations  from 
the  normal.  Tlie  set^ond  stage  is  very  well 
illustrated  in  Fig.  ."JS.'J.  The  third  .stage  is 
more  easily  illustrated.  For  instance,  in 
Fig.  334  we  have  the  third  stage,  which 
shows  the  deformity  in  flexion,  and  this 
flexion  can  l)e  best  made  out  by  so  placing 
the  jtaticut  (ui  a  table  that  every  imc  of  the 
spinous  processes  will  come  in  contact  with 
said  table.  In  Fig.  335  the  same  patient 
is  standing,  and  shows  the  lordosis.  Again 
in  Fig.  336  we  have  the  third  stage  well 
illustrated,  and  the  cicatrices  are  shown  as 
well.  In  addition  to  this,  tluTc  is  extreme 
equinus,  wiiicii  lias  resulted  bv  reason  of 
the  patient's  eflbrts  to  walk.  A  very  good 
illustration  of  abscess  is  furnished  in   Fijj. 


above  described.     Indeed, 
Fig.  333. 


Position  as-siimed  in  statiiliiig,  with 
slight  abduction  of  right  leg  (Brad- 
ibrd  and  Lovett). 


337.     This  occuj)ies  a  very 


Fig.  .3.'!1. 


favorite  site.     Deep  femoral  abscess  is,  fortunately,  uncninmon,  since  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  manage,  for  the  reason  that  it  cncroache.'?  upon 
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aii<l   iiitoriV're.s  with  <)))<_'r:itivc  tnatinciit  as  well  as 
the  expeetaiit. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  e.xceedingly  im- 
portant to  recognize  the  deforraity  in  its 
early  stage.  In  order  to  do  this  a  very 
iiitiiiiatt'  knowledge  of  the  elinieal  his- 
tory and  natnre  of  the  disease  is  e.ssen- 
tial.  While  every  one  cannot  possess 
the  information  Ijy  clinical  experience, 
every  one  can  actpiire  a  rontine  lialjit  of 
making  his  examinations,  and  can  culti- 
vate a  power  of  oltservation  which  all 
medical  colleges  should   teach. 

Fig.  336. 


Thinl  stagt'. 


Third  stagt'  after  abscess. 


There  are  certain  sign.s  which  are  regarded  as  jiathognomonic,  and 
these  are  few,  M-hile  there  are  many  other  signs  and  symj>toms  which, 
taken  collectively,  go  to  make  up  a  case,  and  a  knowledge  of  mIucIi  will 
enable  one  to  make  a  diagnosis  before  any  deformitv  arises.  The  path- 
ognomonic signs  are  resistance  to  movement  in  all  directions — this  resist- 
ance accompanied  with  reflex  spasm — and  a  characteristic  limp.  The 
ordinary  symj)toms  are — changes  in  nates,  flattening,  for  instance,  of  the 
same  ;  loss  or  shortening  of  the  ilio-femoral  crease,  atrojihy  of  the  limb, 
periarticular  tenderness,  night-cries,  the  ty|)ical  scream,  a  history  of  an 
insidious  invasion,  and  persistence  in  the  limp. 
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To  make  a  diagnosis,  therefore,  one  sIkhiIiI  strip  the  patient,  and  wiiile 
tiiis  is  being  done  a  iiistdrv  ean  be  obtained.  Then  note  tiie  eoniparative 
measurements  of  the  Umb.     Test  tlie  joint-funeti'ins,  flexion  and  exten- 
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A  hip-abscess  (Lovetti.    'Ity  pt.Tmissiun  nC  the  Trustees  of  tlie  Fiske  I'rize  I'limi.) 


sion,  abduction,  adduction,  rotation  iuwartl  and  outwanh  Tiiese  tests 
should  be  made  carefully  and  deliberately.  The  sound  hip  should  be  put 
through  all  the  movements  that  we  attem])t  on  the  aft'ectecl  side.  The 
child's  expression  should  be  noted  when  the  affected  hip  is  examined. 
In  this  way  one  can  best  discover  the  reflex  spasm  which  is  almost 
pathognomonic.  It  is  not  enough  to  move  the  liml)  over  a  small  arc, 
but  complete  flexion  should  be  attempted,  complete  extension,  and  com- 
plete ab-  and  ar/duction.  It  happens  very  often  that  the  reflex  spasm  i.s 
not  excited  until  the  limits  of  these  movements  are  reached.  Joint-ten- 
derness is  seldom  present  in  the  early  stage — indeed,  it  is  the  exception 
to  find  it  present — and  in  testing  for  joiut-tcnderness  one  should  not 
strike  the  knee  or  the  foot  with  a  l)lo\\ ,  aiming  tli('rel)y  to  drive  the  head 
of  the  bone  into  the  acetabulum,  Itecause  the  ehiUl  involinitarily  resists, 
and,  while  one  may  get  pain,  it  is  the  ]iain  of  movement  and  not  of  the 
direct  blow.  Atrophy  is  mentioned,  because  this  is  a  very  common  sign 
in  all  the  varieties  and  stages  of  hip  disease.  It  is  not  de]iendent  ujton 
constriction  of  the  limb,  but  upon  tlu^  involvement  of  the  nerves  inijili- 
cated  in  the  disea.sc  itself.  The  nutrition  sutters.  It  is  difficidt  to  learn 
anything  l)y  palpation,  although  it  is  necessary  to  employ  this  means  of 
diagnosis  in  one's  routine  method. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages,  second  and  third,  diagnosis  is  not  so 
difficult,  and  we  make  our  examinations  usually  to  determine  how  much 
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disease  exists,  wlii'tlier  tlio  bony  changes  are  very  pronounced  oi"  not, 
whether  the  acetabuhnn  is  involved,  what  complications  may  exist,  etc. 
etc. ;  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
|)ossil)le,  in  my  own  ex])erience,  to  differentiate  between  the  femoral  and 
acetalmlar  form  in  the  early  stage.  Indeed,  it  is  diftieult  enough  in  the 
advanced  stages.  \{'  an  abscess  ap]K'ars  above  Poupart's  ligament,  the 
])i'esumption  is  that  the  acetabulum  lias  l)een  perforated,  and  in  this  way 
the  acetabular  form  can  be  recognized.  But  there  are  abscesses  which  begin 
at  first  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  burrow  up,  to  appear  in  a  j)lace 
which  would  indicate  the  existence  of  the  j)erforation  of  the  acetabulum. 
The  ordinary  gluteal  abscess  conies  from  tlu'  digital  fossa,  and  appears 
first  as  a  small  round  tumor  Just  aliove  the  trocliauter  major.  Indeed, 
this  abscess  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  head  of  the  femur,  and 
diagnoses  of  dislocation  are  often  made  when  this  small  abscess  is  jires- 
ent.  l*al})ation  in  the  examination  of  advanced  ca.ses  is  therefore  of 
great  service.  In  making  a  diagnosis  of  amyloid  disease  we  should  find 
a  low  specific  gravity  in  the  urinary  examination,  albumin,  and  casts. 
Amyloid  changes  may  Ih'  jiredicted  iiy  a  low  s])ecitic  gravity  of  urine 
without  the  ])resence  of  albumin.  The  presence  of  pain  in  the  hepatic 
region  has  often  been  noted  by  myself  in  observing  cases  from  time  to 
time,  and  I  have  come  to  look  upon  this  as  an  important  sign  in  diagnosis. 

In  making  a  differential  diagnosis  in  the  first  and  second  stages  we 
have  to  consider  synovitis  of  the  hip,  periarthritis,  plileginonons  inflam- 
mations within  the  })elvis  and  in  the  ili<i-e(istal  space.  Pott's  disease  of  the 
spine,  hysteria  (neurosis  of  the  hip),  ])oliomyelitis,  and  malignant  disease. 

The  typical  jirimarv  synovitis  of  the  hip  is  so  exceedingly  rare  that 
one  seldom  encounters  this  condition  from  which  to  differentiate.  Many 
years  ago  I  publisiied  a  few  eases  of  synovitis,  but  for  tenor  fifteen  years 
I  have  not  ol)served  a  single  instance.  AVc  have  an  acute  invasion, 
dependent  upon  trauma  or  exjiosure  to  severe  cold,  early  deformity,  in 
the  first  few  days  jiain  only  of  moderate  degree,  and  a  distinct  fulness, 
Avhich  can  be  recognized  deep  under  the  gluteal  muscles. 

Periarthritis  in  children  is  usually  phlegmonous  in  type — is  attended 
with  induration,  rise  of  temju'rature,  early  disability,  absence  of  reflex 
sjiasm,  and  absence  of  ati'o|)liy.  The  jirocess  may  be  acute  or  subacute. 
It  is  rarely  chi-onic  A\'itliiii  a  few  weeks  an  abscess  may  form,  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  will  be  very  severe,  and,  when  the  pus  is  liberated 
either  by  nature  or  the  knife,  a  ]>rompt  recovery  follows.  In  the  rheu- 
matic form  of  periarthritis  the  tyjie  is  usually  chronic.  There  is  very 
little  infiltration  ;  otiier  joints  are  involved,  esjH'cially  the  knees,  rarely 
tlie  hip  alone  ;  the  ]iatieiit  is  an  adult ;  and  the  usual  signs  above  described 
for  true  hip  disease  are  wanting. 

In  inflammatory  eonditious  within  the  pelvis,  such  as  a  perityphlitic 
abscess  or  a  perine]>liritis,  there  is  the  usual  sudden  invasion,  attended 
generally  with  a  chill,  <'onstitiitional  disturbance  sufficient  to  keep  the 
patient  in  bed,  deformity  within  a  day  or  two,  and  increase  of  the  de- 
formity. Paljiation  will  enal)lc  one  to  recognize  a  deep-seated  fulness 
either  in  the  iliac  fossa  or  in  the  ilio-costal  sjiace.  In  testing  the  hip  as  to 
function,  ab-  and  rrr/duction  will  be  free,  Mhile  extension  will  be  resisted. 

In  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine  the  limp  differs  from  that  of  hip  disease. 
While  the  child  may  favor  the  limb  a  little,  it  is  not  the  step  of  fear 
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which  characterizes  the  limp  of  liip  disease.  All  the  movements  are 
normal  except  extension,  and  in  Pott's  disease,  where  it  involves  the  last 
dorsal  and  first  or  second  lumbar,  tliere  is  resistance  to  extension  by 
reason  of  irritation  of  the  psoas  and  iliacns  muscles.  The  absence  of 
manv  signs  tliat  l)elong  to  hip  disease  will  pi'ompt  one  to  examine  the 
spinal  column,  to  test  its  functions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  explore  the 
iliac  fossti  with  the  fingers.  By  exploring  the  iliac  tossa  1  mean  digital 
palpation  with  the  thighs  flexed,  so  that  one  can  discover,  even  through 
tiie  abdominal  walls,  the  presence  or  absence  of  infiltration  in  the  sheath 
of  the  psoas.  In  the  Pott's  disease  we  are  now  considering  psoas  abscess 
is  frecpiently  present,  and  tlie  digital  examination  will  i'nal)le  one  to 
recognize  even  a  small  abscess. 

Neuroses  of  the  hip  simulate  frequently  certain  types  of  liip  disease. 
In  getting  the  history  hysterical  sym])toms  will  certainly  appear.  There 
will  be  sj)inal  tenderness,  tenderness  following  the  course  of  tiie  anterior 
crural  or  the  sciatic  nerve,  hypera^sthesia  of  the  skin  su])j)lied  liy  these 
nerves,  and  a  deformity  of  the  hip  which  varies  in  degree  from  day  to 
day  ;  that  is,  at  times  one  will  note  scarcely  any  deformity,  wiiile  perha])s 
the  next  day  there  will  be  marked  flexion  of  the  thigli.  Another  neur- 
osis of  the  hip  is  that  dependent  upon  irritability  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
brought  about  sometimes  by  exposure  to  coUl.  In  my  own  experience 
boys  from  ten  to  twelve  or  fourteen  have  presented  this  form  of  neui'osis 
more  f're(]neutlv,  and  the  neurosis  seems  to  follow  exposure  to  cold  ;  that 
is,  I  know  of  several  instances  wliere  swiunning  early  in  the  spring  (»■ 
late  in  the  autumn  has  been  followed  by  rather  acute  flexion  of  the  hij), 
pain,  lameness,  and  disability.  In  girls  about  the  same  age  chorea  some- 
times accompanies  the  deformity  and  makes  the  diagnosis  rather  difficult, 
but,  after  all,  a  routine  examination,  as  above  sugiicsted,  will  enable  one 
to  eliminate  all  of  the  diseases  that  have  been  mentioned  in  discussing 
differential  diagnosis. 

The  two  remaining  ones,  poliomyelitis  and  malignant  disease,  pre- 
sent greater  obstacles,  and  yet  a  poliomyelitis  has  such  a  well-marked 
history  of  invasion  that  a  test  of  the  functions  of  the  joint  will  enable 
one  ordinarily  to  make  a  diagnosis.  If  tlie  examination  be  made  witliin 
a  we(>k  or  two  from  the  invasion,  tiiere  is  so  nuicli  hypenesthesia  about 
the  limb  and  the  joint  itself  that  one  must  exercise  great  care  in  eliciting 
all  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  case. 

In  malignant  disease  the  shaft  of  the  bone  or  the  pelvis  is  involved, 
rai'ely  the  head  and  neck,  so  that  we  must  de])end  upon  not  oidy  careful 
physical  examination,  but  the  history  ;  which  history  is  replete  with  very 
sharp  pain,  l)urning  in  nature,  which  is  not  relieved  by  any  methods 
of  treatment.  Fortunately,  malignant  disease  rarely  occurs  in  early 
childhood,  so  that  the  danger  of  an  error  in  diagnf)sis  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  In  adult  life  we  encounter  malignant  disease  more  fre- 
fjuently,  and  in  adult  life  hip  disease  is  the  exception. 

Treatment. — In  discussing  the  pathology  of  joint  disease  reference 
was  made  to  certain  ju'inciples  in  treatment  which  were  to  be  discussed 
more  fully  in  treating  of  individual  joints.  In  the  early  stage  the  joint 
should  be  put  at  rest.  It  is  well,  just  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made, 
to  put  the  patient  to  bed  with  weight  and  pulley,  and  employ  enough 
weight   to  overcome   the   reflex   spasm   and   maintain  a  good   position. 
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llolief  will  siii'clv  follow  this  nictliocl,  hut,  as  it  is  iiiiportaiit  to  (k'visf  a 
fiiriii  of  treatniL'iit  by  wliicli  the  patient  can  he  n])  and  ont  of  doors,  \v(' 
iin-tiniatojy  have  minierous  appliances  that  can  be  adjusted  and  that  can 
be  easily  obtained.  If  one  is  remote  from  a  large  city,  it  is  well  not  to 
rely  too  inii)iicitl\  mi  tiie  various  s|)lints  of  the  shops,  but  to  eni])loy 
some  form  of  |)histic  dressiii<^  for  the  hip  which  can  be  sn|)plemented 
bv  axillarv  crutches.  What  1  mean  is  this:  a  neat-tittinj;-  and  lijjht 
])laster-of-Paris  bandaijc  can  be  a]>plied  from  the  free  ribs  down  over 
the  hip  to  the  calf.  In  this  way  tiie  points  above  ami  below  the  hip  are 
innnobilized  a.s  well.  A  hifili  shoe  on  the  foot  of  the  sound  limb,  with 
a  pair  of  axillarv  crutches  lona'  enouch  for  this  limb  thus  lengthened, 
Mill  com])lctc  tile  outtit,  and  tlie  |)atient  <"in  go  al)out  and  get  the  Ix-nefit 
of  hygiene  and  an  out-of-door  life.  If  one  is  specially  skilled  in  the 
construction  of  leather  ap|)liances,  a  similar  su])port  can  be  ULade.  It 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  limb  must  be  not  only  kept  immo- 
bile, but  the  dressings  must  be  so  a]iplied  that  the  reflex  spasm  which 
occurs  can  do  vei'v  little  damage.  The  plaster  or  leather,  for  instiuice, 
which   is  emploved  should   fit  very  smigly  just  above  the  condyles  and 

about  the  pelvis.    It  should 
•'<i.  .iSS.  also  extend  well   back  of 

and  over  the  trochanter 
major.  I  am  convinced 
that  a  number  of  cases  thus 

Fig.  339. 


Till-  I'laster-of-Paris  Imndage  (Lovott).    (By  permission  nf 
the  Tnisteus  of  the  Fiske  I'rize  Fiinrt.) 


Willant's  liip-spliiit. 


taken  early  by  the  family  pi-a<titioncr  and  treated  as  above  described  can 
l)e  cured  without  shortening,  «ithont  deformity,  and  \vith  almost  perfect 
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fimc'tioii.  The  einj>loynient  of"  blisters  anil  counter-irritants  is  of  very 
little  use,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes.  I  am  quite  jiositive  that 
counter-irritants  in  any  form  will  do  very  little,  if  anything,  toward 
arresting  the  disease,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  not  ])r('vent  deformitv. 
Unless  one  can  ade(|uately  protect  the  hip  wliile  the  ])atient  is  going 
about  on  crutclu's,  it   is  better  far  to  maintain  tlu'  I'ccumbeut  jmsture  in 


bed   with   wcigiit   and   ])ulley.     If  deformity 


lias 


already   arisen,  then 


there  is  still  greater  need  for  the  bed-treatment,  because  an  inclined 
plane  can  be  employed,  and  in  this  way  traction  can  be  made  in  tlio  line 
of  deformity. 

The  question  often  asked  by  physicians,  when  to  ]nit  on  a  splint, 
may  be  answered — -just  as  soon  as  you  can  tit  a  splint  to  the  patient. 
This  does  not  mean  as  soon  as  you 
can  fit  the  patient  to  the  splint. 
Time  in  bed  is  not  time  lost.  The 
splint,  therefore,  can  be  u.sed  in  any 
stage — can  be  used  just  as  soon  as 
the  disease  develoj)s  and  before  any 
deformity  arises — but  it  should 
meet  the  indications :  it  should 
protect  the  joint  against  the  trauma 
of  accident  and  the  trauma  of  re- 
flex muscular  spasm  ;  it  shoidd 
iiold  the  limb  taut,  therefore,  and 
tile  weigiit,  if  the  patient  walks, 
should  be  transferred  eitiier  to  tlie 
axilla  or  to  the  jierineum. 

Among  tlie  splints  which  re- 
(piire  axillary  crutches  are  the 
plaster-of-Paris     splint,    wiiich     is 


shown 
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Fig.    339,    th 


Willard, 
Tiiomas 
splint,  Fig.  340.  Tiie  Willard 
splint  can  hardly  be  employed, 
however,  as  a  fixation  splint  unless 
the  joint  lie  done  away  with.  Dr. 
Willard  himself  ein])loys  it  in  cdu- 
valescing  cases.  But  with  the  joint 
locked  it  serves  a  very  useful  pur- 
j)ose.  Its  construction  is  very  sim- 
ple, as  it  is  made  oyer  a  cast. 
The  Thomas  s)>lint  has  a  very 
extensive  use  thniughout  (Jreat 
Britain.  It  is  U  sim])le  posterior 
splint,  but  requires  rather  nice  ad- 
justment if  it  is  to  be  at  all  serviceable.  Nunc  of  the 
mentioned  arc  used  for  traction   purjwtses. 

( )rtliopie(lic  sui'gcoMs  generally  favor  traction.  In  my  own  practice 
I  cmpliiy  traction  whcrcyer  it  is  jiossible  to  do  so,  but  I  find  it  necessary 
frequently  to  omit  the  traction  and  em])loy  simple  fixation  ;  for  instance, 
where  the   limbs  are  excoi-iatcd   from   adhesixe   plasters  or  where   the 


Thomas  splint  applied. 

lints  thus 


thr 
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Bvniptoms  are  very  acute.  In  lios])ital  j^racticc,  wliere  tlic  iii.strunient- 
iiiaker  is  alwayis  at  liand  and  wlicre  tlic  jiaticnts  arc  under  daily  obser- 
vation, I  find  it  necessary  fVei|Uently  to  omit  tlic  ordinary  traction  splint 
in  very  acute  cases,  and  employ  until  these  symptoms  liave  subsided 
some  form  of  fixation. 

Amonti-  tlic  traction  splints  may  be  mentioned  the  long  traction 
splint  fully  illustrated  in  all  text-books  and  the  Phelps  splint.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  the  splint  first  named,  the  long  traction  splint, 
but  all  embody  ])ractically  the  same  piinci|)les  that  the  first  splint  was 
intended  to  eml)ody.  All  are  moditications  of  the  Davis  splint.  The 
short  Sayre  splint  is  on  the  same  principle. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  long  traction  splint ;  it 
is  cfpially  difficult  to  decide  upon  its  disadvantages.  As  a  means  of 
relief  from  pain  and  as  a  comfort  to  a  child  afHicted  with  hi])  disease  its 
value  can  certainly  not  be  over-estimated.  To  one  who  has  oliservcd  for 
a  number  of  years  suffering  in  all  stages  of  hip  disease  from  the  painful 
sjiasm,  from  distorted  limbs,  from  confinement  to  bed  and  crowded 
wards,  a  s])lint  which  enables  the  child  to  get  \\\^  and  out  of  doors,  to  walk 
on  the  jK'rineum,  and  to  play  with  other  children  .seems  an  inestimable 
boon.  Too  much,  however,  is  claimed  for  the  sjilint.  It  is  claimed,  for 
instance,  that  if  ])ro])crly  ap])lied  it  will  not  only  prevent  def()rmity,  but 
correct  def()rmity.  It  is  claimed  that  the  long  s]>lint  itself,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  an  inclined  ])lane,  is  amply  sufficient  to  correct  the  larger  num- 
ber of  deformities  that  occur  at  the  hip.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
very  good  men  who  claim  that  it  is  not  competent  to  correct  deformity, 
and  is  not  com]ieteut  to  prevent  deformity.  It  is  a  useful  instrument  in  a 
large  ]>roportion  of  cases.  The  protection  it  affords  the  joint  by  reason 
of  the  traction  enables  the  patient  to  lead  an  out-of  door  life  without  the 
aid  of  axillary  crutches,  and  where  it  is  applied  before  deformity  occurs 
an  intelligent  surgeon,  with  any  kind  of  home  co-operation,  can  certainly 
prevent  deformity,  as  a  rule.  In  dis])ensarv  practice  this  home  co-opera- 
tion is  so  difficult  to  get  that  one  sometimes  despairs  of  conducting  the 
average  run  of  hip  disease  to  a  successful  issue.  Deformities  do  occur  with 
the  long  splint,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficidt  to  prevent  deformity  even 
after  it  has  been  corrected.  In  ])rivate  practice  I  am  sure  that  much 
better  results  can  be  obtained.  The  ideal  hip-splint  has  not  yet  been 
invented. 

'{"he  Phelps  splint  is  claimed  In-  its  inventor  to  not  only  prevent  de- 
formitv,  but  to  seciu'e  absolute  protection  to  the  joint,  and  in  this  way  it 
is  thought  to  meet  all  the  indications  required.  Yet  the  proof  is  thus 
fiir  wanting,  in  my  opinion,  that  this  splint  will  do  what  is  claimed  for 
it.  It  eei"tainly  has  certain  advantages  over  the  long  traction  splint,  and 
they  are  these  :  it  innnobilizes  the  joints  above  and  below  the  hip-joint, 
thus  preventing  any  nuiscular  action  which  would  distort  the  hip  ;  it  dis- 
tributes the  weiglit  between  the  perineum  and  axiiliie,  or,  rather,  it  re- 
lieves the  perinemn  of  the  weight  of  the  body  and  transfers  it  nearly  all 
to  the  axillae.  One  feels,  however,  that  if  the  hip  can  be  managed  with- 
out the  use  of  axillary  crutches  and  without  immobilizing  the  lower  part 
of  the  spinal  column,  the  treatment  can  be  made  much  easier  for  the 
patient  an<l  nuich  less  annoying  to  the  parents.  The  Phelps  splint  is 
illu.strated   in   Fiff.  ."541. 
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An  important  question  which  one  is  called  upon  to  decide  is,  Ho^v  long 
must  the  splint  be  worn "?  If  a  ease  can 
secure  the  advantages  of  tiie  long-  traction 
splint  before  the  stage  (if  deformity — that 
is,  the  first  stage  of  the  disease — it  requires 
from  one  to  two  years'  continuous  use  of 
the  splint  to  effect  a  cure.  I  have  never 
felt  tiiat  one  could  get  the  best  results  by 
using  a  splint  l)y  day  and  weight  and  pul- 
ley at  night.  Tiie  eliild  should  sk'cp  in 
the  apparatus.  Care  siiould  be  taken  to 
see  that  good  traction  is  made,  especially 
at  night,  and  maintained  tliroughout  the 
day.  If  the  use  of  the  splint  is  begun 
after  deformity  has  arisen,  in  the  sec- 
ond stage,  the  time  requisite  for  tiie  best 
result  is  from  three  to  four  years.  It  is 
in  this  stage  where  abscess  is  likely  to 
occur,  where  already  important  changes 
have  taken  place,  not  only  in  the  head  of 
the  bone,  but  about  tlie  joint  itself.  The 
process  of  resolution  is  exceedingly  slow. 
A  splint  is  applied  in  the  third  stage  very 
often  after  the  correction  of  deformity, 
by  some  surgeons  before  deformity  is  cor- 
rected, and  it  is  in  tliis  stage  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  name  any  time  for  the  wearing  of 
the  splint.  If  one  is  satisfied  that  tlic  dis- 
ease is  fully  arrested,  tlie  splint  need  be 
worn  for  from  six  to  eigiit  months  after 
the  correction  of  defi)rniity.  Convales- 
cing splints  are  employed  toward  the  close 
of  treatment.  There  is  no  (piestion  more 
difficidt  to  decide  tiian  wiien  a  good  protection  splint  niay  be  dispensed 
witli  and  a  convalescing  one  suljstituted  therefor. 

Tlie  ordinary  tests  of  cure  are  unsatisfactory  at  best.  Many  ortlio- 
psedic  surgeons  of  very  large  experience  claim  that  there  is  disease  pres- 
ent so  long  as  reflex  spasm  exists,  and  there  are  many  surgeons  who  are 
never  able  to  decide  wiien  reflex  spasm  ceases.  About  the  best  test,  in 
my  own  experience,  is  tiiat  which  was  formulated  by  tlie  late  Mr.  Hugh 
Owen  Tliomas — namely,  the  test  of  function.  His  plan  was  to  remove 
the  apparatus  when  he  felt  that  the  joint  iiad  been  protected  a  snflieient 
length  of  time  and  when  there  were  no  inflammatory  products  to  be  recog- 
nized about  tile  liip.  At  the  end  of  a  week  he  made  another  exami- 
natii>n,  and  if  he  found  that  the  range  of  motion  had  increased,  lie  was 
positive  tiiat  tlie  disease  was  fullv  arrested.  If,  on  the  otiier  liand,  the 
I'ange  of  motion  liad  decreased,  tlie  sjilint  was  reapplied,  and  lie  felt  sure 
that  longer  proti'ction  was  required.  In  my  own  practice  I  employ  at  the 
period  when  Mr.  Thomas  would  remove  the  apparatus  a  convalescing 
splint,  which  is  a  splint  that  does  not  employ  traction,  that  gives  motiim 


Phelps's  combination  traction  hip- 
splints. 


at  the  hip,  knee,  and  ankle,  and 
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really  the  Dow's  splint  of  Taylor. 
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This  apparatus  lias  served  me  a  very  (jood  jjurpose,  and,  wliile  it  is  true 
that  circumstances  sometimes  compel  me  to  return  to  the  |)rotectjoii 
splints,  in  the  majority  of  instances  this  necessity  does  not  arise. 

In  closing  these  remarks  on  the  use  of  apparatus  I  wish  to  guard  my 
readers  against  the  improper  use  of  the  adhesive  plasters,  and  to  dwell 
upon  the  necessity  for  protection  of  the  knee-joint  during  the  entire 
course  of  treatment.  In  em])loying  adhesive  strips  for  traction  the  jilas- 
ters  should  he  long  enough  to  extend  from  the  upper  third  of  the  tliigh 
to  a  point  about  two  inches  above  the  malleoli.  Xot  only  should  the 
plasters  be  this  long,  but  the  surgeon  should  see  that  they  adhere  closely 
to  the  thigh,  so  that  too  much  traction  may  not  be  made  upon  the  knee- 
joint  itself.  As  a  result  of  the  improper  apj)lieatif>n  of  plasters  and  of 
the  failure  to  protect  the  knee  I  have  seen  great  laxity  at  the  knee-joint, 
and  a  very  marked  recurvatum  develop  toward  the  close  of  a  long  course 
of  splint-treatment.  The  Judson  knee-])iece,  which  is  well  known  now 
among  orthopaedic  surge(jns,  is  a  U-shaped  steel  support  which  is  attached 
to  the  stem  of  the  splint  and  affords  ample  protection  to  the  knee.  After 
a  case  has  been  cured  it  is  necessary  to  occasionally  observe  the  patient, 
so  as  to  protect  him  against  these  later  deformities  at  the  knee. 

For  the  correction  of  deformity  various  methods  are  employed.  The 
most  common  is  traction,  either  by  means  of  the  splint  or  by  means  of 
weight  and  pulley  on  an  inclined  plane.  For  this  purpose  it  is  better  to 
have  the  patient  in  bed,  or  at  least  in  a  recumbent  posture.  In  place  of 
the  bed  a  wheeled  chair  may  be  employed  if  the  proper  framework  is 
attached  to  the  chair.  That  which  seems  to  me  the  best  kind  of  apjia- 
ratus  is  the  ("abbot  frame.  After  using  various  appliances  of  this  kind  I 
find  that  I  get  best  results  with  this  modified  frame.  The  weight  over 
the  foot  of  the  bed  is  difficult  to  keep  in  good  position ;  it  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  cosmetic  effects  of  the  sick-room,  and  especially  in  a  hos- 
pital ward  it  has  the  appearance  of  cruelty  ;  hence  I  have  for  a  long  time 
now  employed  the  Mindlass  at  the  end  of  the  inclined  ])lane.  I  can  thus 
get  any  amount  of  traction  I  choose.  If  I  want  elastic  traction,  the 
elastic  pieces  can  be  attached  to  the  stirrup  and  thence  to  the  adhesive 
strips  on  the  limb.  Counter-extension  is  aflbrded  by  the  pelvic  band. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  traction  must  ah\ays  be  made  in  the  line 
of  deformity.  After  a  week  or  two  the  plane  can  be  lowered,  and  so  on 
until  the  deformity  is  fully  corrected. 

If  one  cares  to  use  the  hip-s]ilint,  the  whole  liml)  encased  in  the  splint 
can  be  ]nit  upon  this  inclined  plane,  and  t)y  means  of  the  rack  and  pinion 
attached  to  the  splint  sufiicient  traction  can  be  made. 

Where  this  means  fails,  manual  force,  supplemented  by  subcutaneous 
mj'otomies,  can  be  employed,  the  deformity  partially  corrected,  and  a 
plaster-of- Paris  bandage  employed,  fi)llowed  by  rest  in  lied  for  one  or  two 
weeks.  Then  the  process  can  be  repeated,  and  so  on  until  the  deformity  is 
overcome.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  by  manual  correction  is  meant 
brisement  force.  This  term  as  employed  in  surgery  carries  with  it  the  idea 
of  forcible  movements  in  flexion  and  extension,  and  has  been  employed 
in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  ankylosis.  Manual  force,  therefore, 
means  careful  manual  force — a  steady  pull  in  the  line  of  deformity, 
accompanied  by  a  gradual  extension. 

When  these  means  fail  an  osteotomy  below  the  trochanter  minor  is  a 
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most  excellent  method  of  treatmeut.  This  operation  is  easily  performed, 
and  with  a  novice  should  be  done  by  the  open  metiiod.  If  one  is  skilled 
in  subcutaneous  suryery,  a  small  osteotome,  quite  sliarp  at  its  edges  and 
rather  narrow,  can  be  easily  inserted  tlirough  the  skin  down  to  tiie  peri- 
osteimi,  and  the  bone  severed  thniughout  nearly  the  whole  of  its  thick- 
ness. Then  a  little  manual  force  employed  will  serve  to  complete  the 
solution  of  continuity.  A  simple  fracture  will  thus  be  produced,  and  a 
plaster-of-Paris  bandage  from  the  axillte  down  over  the  hip  to  the  foot 
makes  the  best  dressing  for  a  fracture  of  this  kind  that  can  possilily  be 
devised.  I  speak  advisedly  on  this  subject,  because  I  have  employed 
the  plaster  with  such  uniform  success.  If  one,  however,  is  not  familiar 
with  the  use  of  plaster,  as  has  been  remarked  before,  then  a  long  side 
splint  from  the  axilla  to  the  foot,  with  the  limb  and  body  securely  bound 
to  the  splint,  and  this  supplemented  by  traction  with  weight  and  pulley, 

Fig.  342. 


will  make  a  verv  safe  dressing.     Fig.  342  is  a  very  good  illustration  of 
a  limb  that  has  been  C(n'rected  and  encased  in  plaster  of  Paris. 
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My  plan  is  to  put  the  cliild  to  bod  immediately  after  the  ]daster  is  set, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  use  a  wheeled  eliair  ;  at  the  end  of  six  weeks 
remove  the  plaster,  when  union  is,  as  a  rule,  found  very  firm.  While  the 
patient  is  waiting  for  an  api>aratus  to  maintain  the  good  position,  for 
some  months  afterward  I  employ  weight  and  pulley  in  bed.  The  appa- 
ratus I  employ  is  a  spinal  hraee  with  a  stem  running  down  over  the  hip 
to  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh.  A  lever  is  thus  secured  for  the  limb ; 
the  fulcrum  is  just  back  of  the  trochanter  major,  and  the  whole  ajijiaratus 
can  be  secured  more  accurately  by  means  of  a  roller  bandage.  Jf  one 
finds  it  difficult  to  apply  the  bandage  properly,  a  can\as  lacing  can  be 
made,  which  will  answer  an  admirable  purpose.  Axillary  crutches  are 
now  to  be  used  for  a  few  weeks,  these  finally  abandoned,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  lindts  made  up  by  a  high  shoe.  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  this  a]iparatus  for  a  period  of  from  six  to  twelve  months 
to  guard  against  relapse.  In  volume  vii.  of  the  Tniuxuriionx  of  the 
Aiiicricim  Orthopaylic  Association  I  have  recently  published  a  paper  on 
this  subject — a  paper  which  is  well  illustrated. 

Operative  procedures  on  the  hip  include  evacuation  of  abscesses,  ex- 
cision of  abscesses,  the  curetting  of  sinuses,  the  gouging  out  of  foci  of 
disease  in  the  bone,  partial  arthrotomy,  excision,  and  amj)utation. 

In  the  treatment  of  abscess  one  must  be  guided  by  tlie  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient  and  by  the  locatit)n  and  severity  of  the  abscess.  By 
the  condition  of  the  patient  is  meant  either  an  excellent  condition  of 
health  or  a  very  much  impaired  condition.  If  the  former,  there  is  really 
very  little  occasion  for  ojierative  interference,  for  the  reason  that  the 
abscess  is  not  acute,  and  that  many  abscesses  in  patients  in  good  condi- 
tion of  health  undergo  absorption  and  finally  disappear.  There  are  some 
surgeons  who  believe  it  wise  to  evacuate  every  abscess,  but  these  surgeons 
are  in  the  minority  and  belong  to  what  is  known  as  the  Ijolder  class. 
The  more  conservative  surgeon,  no  matter  how  successful  he  may  be  or 
how  good  his  judgment,  does  not  look  ujjon  a  cold  abscess  as  at  all  detri- 
mental to  the  health  of  the  patient  or  as  interfering  with  the  ultimate 
recoverv  of  the  b(ine  whence  the  abscess  comes. 

If  the  patient  is  in  poor  health  and  the  abscess  seems,  after  a  little 
observation,  to  be  an  important  factor  in  perpetuating  this  ill  condition 
of  health,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  dispose  of  it  as  early  as 
possible. 

The  location  of  the  abscess  has  much  to  do  with  wliether  it  shall  be 
left  alone  or  treated  surgically.  For  instance,  if  it  is  in  the  way  of  the 
proper  adjustment  of  a  protection  splint,  then  interference  is  called  for. 
If  it  encroaches  upon  the  deep  femoral  vessels,  it  is  well  to  interfere. 
If,  again,  the  abscess  is  specially  large  and  is  inci'easing  rajiidly,  so  that 
a  large  area  of  tissue  in  the  gluteal  region  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh  is  involved  in  the  dissection  of  the  abscess,  then  operative  inter- 
ference is  called  for.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  great 
many  abscesses  open  spontaneously  and  that  excellent  results  follow, 
while  an  ecpially  large  number,  af^ter  a  spontaneous  opening,  go  on  to 
further  suppuration,  jirogressive  exhaustion  of  the  patient,  finally  the 
development  of  amyloid  degeneration  of  liver  and  kidneys  ;  which  degen- 
eration of  itself  is,  as  a  rule,  fatal. 

The  opei'ative  procedures  are — simple  aspiration  ;  aspiration  followed 
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by  the  injection  of  some  aseptic  agents,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  creasote, 
iodoform,  and  iodine  ;  simple  incision,  the  opening  being  large  enough 
merely  to  permit  of  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  sac ;  free  incision  ; 
free  incision  followed  by  dissecti(jn  or  complete  destruction  of  the  sac 
itself.  This  latter  may  be  followed  by  exploration  of  the  bone-focus 
and  removal  of  all  the  diseased  material  in  the  bone. 

After  a  very  extensive  experience  in  the  management  of  abscesses  by 
means  of  the  aspirator  and  the  aspirator  combined  with  injections  of 
various  kinds,  my  preference  is  largely  in  lavor  of  simple  asjiiration.  I 
make  this  statement,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  testimony  in  favor 
of  injections  of  various  agents,  because  at  the  hospital  I  have  analyzed 
from  time  to  time  a  series  of  cases  treated  after  the  various  methods, 
and  the  best  results,  I  am  sure,  are  attained  by  simple  aspiration.  This 
plan  of  treatment  has  become  so  popular  with  me  that  1  make  it  a  rule 
to  subject  all  abscesses  to  aspiration. 

AVhen  the  sac  is  tilled  with  extensive  sloughs  of  cellular  tissue,  which 
sloughs  plug  up  the  needle  at  every  insertion,  I  resort  to  incision,  pro- 
vided the  location  of  the  abscess  is  flivorable  for  incision.  I  am  nf.t 
quite  sure  Init  that  a  small  incision  in  a  large  mnnber  of  cases,  with 
pretty  free  irrigation  of  tiie  sac  and  an  antiseptic  dressing,  is  better  than 
the  free  incision.  It  is  certainly  better  than  the  free  incision  unless  the 
latter  is  attended  with  a  thorough  dissection  of  the  walls  of  the  sac. 
Where  one  is  prc]iared  to  carry  out  all  the  details  of  thorough  dissection 
of  the  sjic  I  would  advocate  this  plan  for  the  class  of  cases  which  may 
be  described  as  tbllows  :  an  aliscess  that  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  say 
.several  months,  that  has  made  little  or  no  increase  in  size,  and  that  con- 
tains pus  either  too  thick  for  an  ordinary  needle  or  contains  a  cheesy 
mass ;  a  very  large  abscess  which  has  burrowed  extensively  and  en- 
croaches upon  important  structures,  such  as  the  blood-vessels,  or  that 
interferes  with  the  pni])er  application  of  tiie  si)lint ;  an  abscess  which  is 
attended  with  a  daily  rise  of  temperature  and  tiiat  is  interfering  with 
the  nutrition  of  the  ciiild.  Sucli  abscesses  as  I  have  just  described  are 
suitable,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  treatment  proposed.  It  is  very  easy 
to  dissect  an  abscess,  to  sew  up  the  wound,  and  to  get  primary  union, 
but  if  one  fails  to  follow  up  the  track  and  remove  the  bone,  the  chances 
are  that  at  least  50  per  cent,  will  recur  and  that  subsequent  openings 
will  have  to  be  made.  ^\'hile  I  have  no  figures  bearing  on  this  subject, 
my  hospital  experience  enables  me  to  make  tliis  statement  thus  approx- 
imately. Did  space  permit,  I  am  sure  I  could  report  a  number  of  cases 
which  go  to  bear  me  out  in  this  opinion. 

The  treatment  of  sinuses  is  a  most  perplexing  one,  and  I  am  free  to 
say  that,  at  present,  I  have  no  specific  to  commend.  The  various  agents 
for  closing  a  sinus  are  all  commendable,  yet  time  and  again  I  have 
regretted  closing  a  sinus,  for  the  reason  tliat  tiie  pus  must  find  exit,  and 
there  is  no  better  wav  for  tiie  pus  to  esca])e  than  through  one  or  two  of 
these  old  sinuses.  After  the  discharge  become  insignificant,  then  the 
curetting  of  tlie  sinus  may  be  adopted,  this  curetting  to  be  followed  by 
thorough  flushing,  and  the  injection  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  or  creasote 
or  iodoform  and  oil. 

The  removal  of  foci  of  disease  in  the  lione  is  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended in  nianv  eases.     If  one  can  be  s;itisfied  that  the  focus  can  be 
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reached  witliout  too  free  gouging  of  the  joint  itself,  then  one's  duty 
is  clear.  The  trouble,  however,  is  that  there  are  many  foci,  and  the 
removal  of  one  does  not  relieve  the  others.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  well 
estahlisiied  that  an  incomplete  operation  serves  sometimes  to  disseminate 
the  l)aeilli  and  to  rather  aggravate  the  original  disease.  The  plan  of 
drilling  the  neck  through  the  trochanter  major  promised  brilliant  results 
a  few  years  ago,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the  disease  is  not  always 
confined  to  the  neck,  or  even  the  cpipiiysis,  and  for  this  reason  the 
operation  has  not  been  so  extensively  resorted  to  within  the  last  few 
years. 

The  operation  of  arthrotomy  or  partial  arthei>tomy  is  more  especially 
applicable  to  the  knee,  and  has  never  gained  many  adherents  where  the 
hi])  is  concerned.  The  simple  removal  of  the  synovial  sac  and  the  soft 
structures,  even  the  cartilage  lining  the  acetabulum  and  covering  the 
head,  does  not  reach  tiie  seat  of  disease,  and  when  one  goes  thus  far  it  is 
regarded  as  the  jiart  of  prudence  to  remove  the  head  of  the  Iwne. 

Excision  of  the  hip  is  an  operation  that  is  called  for  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases.  A  very  thorough  study  of  the  subject  has  not 
inclined  me  to  early  excision,  but  the  cases  for  this  are  those  which 
have  failed  to  improve  under  the  protection  splint,  under  good  hygienic 
surroundings,  and  which  seem  to  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Statistics 
bearing  upon  the  subject  are  of  little  value,  for  the  reason  that  most 
men  make  a  selection  of  their  cases  and  final  results  are  ditticult  to  obtain. 
The  brilliant  work  of  two  London  surgeons  a  few  years  ago  led  us  to 
believe  that  a  thorough  aseptic  excision,  with  complete  removal  of  all 
diseased  structures,  could  be  done,  and  that  primary  union  would  result. 
Subsec[uent  teachings  and  subsequent  observation  of  the  eases  operated 
upon  in  this  way  lead  us  now  to  believe  that  the  ideal  method  has  not 
been  attained.  If  one  excises  early,  he  is  bound  to  get  a  large  number 
of  good  results.  If  he  excises  late  and  as  a  dernier  ressort,  he  is  bound 
to  get  a  large  number  of  failures  ;  but,  after  all,  the  failures  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  failures,  because  these  cases  were  necessarily  doomed  and 
the  excision  was  a  life-saving  method.  It  is  a  fact  well  established  that 
hospital  and  dispens;iry  eases  demand  excision  much  more  frequently 
than  tiiose  in  private  practice.  The  former  class  usually  occur  in  chil- 
dren of  shiftless  parents — parents  who  are  poorly  trained  in  the  sense  of 
co-operation,  and  who  have  never  learned  to  set  any  correct  value  upon 
the  sj)lint  treatment ;  while  in  private  practice  the  surgeon,  as  a  rule,  has 
intelligent  co-operation.  He  has  more  time  to  instruct  the  families, 
and  in  addition  to  this  the  parents  themselves  enjoy  better  hygienic 
surroundings. 

The  question  of  what  incision  is  the  best  for  an  excision  is  largely  a 
personal  one,  and  must  always  depend  upon  the  individual  judgment  of 
the  surgeon.  Where  the  bulk  of  the  suppuration  is  in  the  gluteal  region 
or  posterior  aspect  of  the  thigh  either  the  incision  of  Sayre  or  the  straight 
incision  j)osteriorly  is  recommended.  Adhere  the  bulk  of  the  suppura- 
tion is  in  front,  however,  the  anterior  incision  is  1)V  all  means  preferable. 
I  have  lone;  since  abandoned  the  saw,  and  the  chisel  and  souge  are  used 
exclusively  in  excision  of  the  hip.  With  curved  scissors  and  forceps  as 
supplemental  instruments  all  the  diseased  tissues  can  be  easily  removed. 
For  the  reason  that  a  focus  is  usually  found  in  the  trochanter,  it  is  best 
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to  remove  this  portion  of  the  bone  as  well  as  the  neck.  Furthermore, 
better  drainage  is  afforded,  and  the  ultimate  function  of  the  joint  is  not 
impaired  by  removal  of  the  troelianter.  Where  one  is  satisfied  that  all 
the  diseased  bone  has  not  been  removed,  the  larger  part  of  the  wound 
should  be  left  open  and  further  drainage  established.  Tlie  limb  may  be  put 
up  in  a  wire  cuirass  or  on  an  ordinary  Thomas  hip-splint  with  traction  by 
weight  and  pulley.  On  account  of  the  ease  with  which  I  can  employ 
plaster  of  Paris,  I  dress  most  of  my  cases  with  a  firm  plastei'-of-Paris 
bandage,  applied  from  the  free  ribs  to  the  ball  of  the  foot,  making  a  snug 
fit  just  above  the  condyles  and  above  the  malleoli.  A  fenestrum  is  cut 
in  the  plaster,  and  through  this  the  wound  can  be  dressed  as  often  as  is 
necessary. 

It  does  not  follow  because  a  hip  is  excised  that  the  treatment  has  been 
exhausted.  If,  for  instance,  the  treatment  should  seem  to  fail  of  good 
result  and  the  suppuration  should  ]iersist,  it  is  the  surgeon's  duty  to 
follow  tiie  operation  uji  with  further  procedures,  draining  pockets  where 
found,  freshening  up  old  sinuses,  removing  any  bits  of  bone  that  maybe 
retained  by  the  healing  process.  In  other  words,  the  case  should  be  con- 
ducted to  a  successful  issue  if  this  is  possible.  The  results  are  very 
gratifying  in  properly-selected  cases.  Even  in  cases  that  are  operated 
on  as  a  dernier  ressort  brilliant  results  follow. 

It  is  tile  practice  of  many  surgeons  to  omit  apjiaratus  as  soon  as  tlie 
sinuses  are  healed  or  even  long  before  this  jieriod,  yet  I  am  forced  to 
believe  it  unwise,  for  the  reason  that  deformity  is  apt  to  recur  many 
months  after  the  closure  of  all  sinuses.  Flail  joints  are  sometimes 
reported  after  the  operation,  but  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  rare. 
Such  a  result  can  only  follow  a  very  extensive  removal  of  the  shaft  of 
the  bone.  Removal  of  the  shaft  is  sometimes  required  where  thei'e  is  an 
extensive  osteomyelitis.  The  pro])riety  of  thorough  cui'etting  of  the 
medullary  canal  is  questionable.  A  bone  that  is  so  thoroughly  diseased 
as  to  require  this  procedure  would  be  better  treated,  in  my  judgment,  by 
a  complete  removal  of  the  member,  although  from  the  reports  of  Dr. 
Cliarles  T.  Poore  of  this  city  good  results  have  followed  curetting.  In 
my  own  ex])erience  I  have  had  no  such  results.  Destruction  of  the 
acetabulum,  iliac  abscesses,  extensive  disease  of  the  ilium,  are  not  con- 
traindications to  the  operation,  because  all  disease  can  be  removed  and 
good  drainage  can  be  established. 

Amputation  of  a  hip  is  called  for  when  the  entire  shaft  of  the  femur 
is  diseased,  where  a  thorough  excision  has  not  only  failed,  but  is  fol- 
lowed by  amyloid  changes  in  the  liver  and  kidney,  and  where  all  dis- 
eased processes  cannot  be  removed  in  any  other  way.  The  projiortion, 
of  course,  of  cases  for  amputation  is  small,  but  yet  indications  do  arise 
for  this  extreme  measure,  and  the  life  of  a  child  should  not  be  abandoned 
when  there  is  a  possibility  of  saving  it  by  amputation. 

Minor  Diseases  of  the  Hip,  including  Congenital  Dislocation. 

Under  this  heading  may  be  included  periarthritis,  periostitis  of  the 
shaft  near  the  hip,  synovitis,  bursitis,  neurosis. 

A  periarthritis  is  usually  phlegmonous  in  character,  proceeds  rapidly 
to  deformity  of  the  joint,  produces  eoustiiutioual  disturbance  which  is 
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entirely  tlifferent  from  that  pHxliiced  l>y  dironic  o.<titis  of  the  hip,  and 
runs  a  comparatively  short  course.  The  diagnosis  can  be  made  with 
comparative  ease,  generally  by  exclusion,  and  the  treatment  should  be 
rest  in  bed  and  hot  fomentations ;  these  failing,  there  should  be  free 
incision.  The  abscess  is  always  an  acute  one  and  demands  the  ordinary 
surgical  pn icedures. 

Periostitis  is  a  little  more  difficult  of  recognition,  is  essentially  clironic, 
and  a  diagnosis  may  be  reached  by  exclusion.  Palpation  is  an  important 
method  of  examining.  The  existence  of  localized  tenderness  and  swell- 
ing about  the  bone  itself,  with  the  history  of  an  injury,  goes  to  make  up 
the  essential  features  in  the  diagnosis.  The  treatment  is  jirotection  to  the 
joint — for  the  reason  tiiat  the  Jiead  and  neck  may  become  involved  by 
contiguity — lilisters  to  the  parts  or  some  other  form  of  counter-irritation. 
Really  the  best  method,  however,  is  a  free  incision  down  to  the  bone, 
with  an  opportunity  of  the  parts  to  heal  from  the  bottom. 

Synovitis  of  the  hip  is  very  rare,  but  is  occasionally  met  witli.  It 
occin-s  in  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  It  is  acute,  invasion 
is  sudden,  and  the  entire  course  does  not  extend  over  a  jieriod  of  ten 
weeks.  The  joint-tenderness  is  very  marked.  The  patient  after  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  is  unable  to  walk.  The  flexion  of  the  limb  comes  on 
early,  within  the  first  few  days ;  the  entire  limb  is  held  with  a  great 
amoniit  of  care.  The  diagnosis  is  reached  by  exclusion.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  tension  in  the  gluteal  region.  The  distention  of  the  joint 
can  lie  made  out  by  close  manual  examination.  There  is  absence  of  the 
ordinary  signs  tliat  accompany  a  eiironic  disease.  The  treatment  is  rest 
in  bed.  The  limb  should  be  maintained  in  that  jjosition  which  is  the 
most  comfortable.  Fomentations  may  be  ajjplied,  or  fly  blisters.  Aspi- 
ration or  piuicture  of  the  joint  is  not  called  for,  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  nothing  to  gain  specially  by  rapid  removal  of  the  fluid.  It  is  absorbed 
witliin  two  or  three  weeks,  and  the  recovery  is  perfect. 

Bursitis  is  met  with  occasionally  in  the  bursa  in  the  gluteal  region, 
about  as  frequently  in  the  bursa  on  the  outer  side  of  the  hip  under  the 
vastus  externus.  Such  eases  occur  usually  either  after  twelve  years  of 
age  or  in  early  adult  life.  They  date  from  an  old  strain  or  injury  of 
some  kind.  There  is  very  little  atrophy  of  the  limb.  There  are  long 
periods  of  remission  without  any  signs  worth  considering,  no  very  acute 
symptoms  even  during  exacerbations — simply  a  little  lameness,  disability, 
dread  on  the  part  of  the  parent  and  family  that  serious  mischief  will 
follow.  A  careful  examination  of  the  parts,  with  a  clear  insight  into  the 
history,  will  enable  one  usually  to  recognize  these  inflamed  bnrste,  and 
treatment  Mill  depend  a  good  deal  u])on  the  sc\-erity  of  the  case.  The 
mechanical  ap])liance  which  has  proved  servicealtle  in  my  own  hands  is 
a  simple  straight  sjilint  attached  to  a  jielvic  band,  with  or  without  motion 
at  the  joint — without  motion  at  first,  later  with  motion,  giving  simply  a 
hinge-jointed  movement.  This  splint  must  extend  down  to  the  shoe, 
with  a  free  joint  at  the  knee  and  a  free  joint  at  the  ankle.  It  can  be 
secured  to  the  liml)  by  thigli-  and  calf-ljands  and  by  a  perineal  strap  to 
the  pelvic  band.  This  splint  ])revents  rotation  of  the  limb,  and  in  this 
way  affords  rest  to  the  parts  under  the  vastus  externus.  It  is  applicable, 
therefore,  for  inflanmiation  of  this  bursa.  In  a  number  of  instances  I 
have  aspirated  the  bursa  and  made  compression,  only  to  get  temporary 
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relief.     In  one  instance  I  dissected  out  tlie  hnrsa,  M'itli  suljsequent  nse 
of  an  apparatus,  and  finally  pit  a  good  result. 

Xeuroses  of  the  iiip  are  so  intimately  associated  with  the  hysterical 
element  that  hard-and-fast  lines  of  treatment  cannot  be  laid  down. 
They  are  interesting  simply  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  The  diag- 
noses are  usually  easy,  because  of  the  age  at  which  the  deformity  occurs 
and  of  the  general  neurotic  condition  of  the  patient.  The  deformity  is 
usually  that  of  flexion  and  adduction.  Tiie  lameness  is  very  marked  at 
times.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  hypenostliesia  along  the  course  of  the 
anterior  crural  or  sciatic  nerves.  There  is  spinal  tenderness,  as  a  rule  ; 
absence  of  joint-tenderness,  though  sometimes  tliis  may  be  present ; 
absence  of  atrophy  of  the  limb.  In  hysterical  subjects,  therefore,  the 
treatment  should  be  adapted  to  the  hysterical  condition,  yet  it  is  true 
that  counter-irritation  of  the  spine  ami  in  the  course  of  the  distribution 
of  nerves  does  Ijring  about  sometimes  brilliant  results.  In  the  neuroses 
which  depend  upon  exposure  to  cold  in  children  past  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
year  there  is  nothing  quite  so  good  as  a  fly  blister  to  the  lumbar  spine. 
This  should  be  ap]ilied  at  night,  should  lie  two  inches  in  width  by  six 
inches  in  length,  siiould  be  left  on  all  night.  The  blistered  surfaces 
should  be  dressed  for  three  days  every  six  hours  with  hot  flaxseed  poul- 
tices. I  am  thus  dogmatic  on  this  question,  because  I  have  seen  many 
brilliant  results  follow  this  line  of  treatment.  In  fact,  it  is  the  excep- 
tion that  a  good  result  has  not  followed. 

Congenital  Dislocation  of  the  Hip. 

This  is  a  deformity  for  which  very  little  has  l)een  done  in  the  way  of 
mechanical  appliances.  It  is  true  there  are  a  few  cases  on  record  wherein 
long  persistence  in  the  use  of  traction  and  reposition  of  the  limb  has 
resulted  in  what  seems  to  be  a  prominent  reduction  of  the  deformity. 
The  very  nature  of  it  would  seem  to  be  an  insu})erable  obstacle  to  a  cure 
by  mechanical  devices.  We  have  not  only  an  ill-shapen  head  of  the 
femur,  l)ut  usually  the  neck  is  distorted  as  well.  A  portion  of  the 
acetabulum  is  wanting.  Nature  has  failed  to  make  a  proper  recejitacle 
for  the  head.  During  the  early  years  of  life  use  of  the  limb  favors 
shortening  of  important  muscles  about  the  hip.  The  capsular  ligament 
is  altered  in  shape  and  in  structure,  so  that,  however  well  we  may  suc- 
ceed in  pulling  the  limb  down  into  |)osition,  there  is  nothing  that  will 
hold  it  in  place  so  well  as  a  good  rim  to  tiie  acctal)ulum. 

It  is  uiniecessary  to  go  into  furtlier  detail  about  the  etiology  and 
pathology  of  congenital  dislocations  of  the  hip,  because  all  the  text- 
books on  surgery  and  all  tlie  treatises  have  dealt  so  fully  with  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  for  a  long  time  entertained  the  opinion  that  a  long  traction 
splint,  with  a  rigid  jielvic  liand,  under  the  daily  observation  of  a  well- 
trained  nurse  for  a  j)eriod  of  from  two  to  tiiree  or  four  years,  Mill  result 
in  a  small  proportion  of  cures.  I  have  effected  one  such  myself,  but  the 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  removal  of  all  apparatus  is  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently long  to  enable  me  to  predict  the  end-result. 

We  come,  therefore,  to  the  operation  which  has  found  such  able  ex- 
ponents in  Dr.  Albert  Hoffa  of  M'urzburg  and  Dr.  Lorenz  of  Vienna. 
Their  operations  differ  really  very  little  in  essential   features.     Hoffa's 
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opei'ation  is  a  posterior  incision,  straifilit  one ;  Loreiiz's  is  an  anterior. 
Both  aim  to  g'et  to  the  joint  and  expose  the  acetal)uhim  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  difficnhy.  The  structures  to  be  divided  are  about  tiie  same. 
Bradford  of  Boston  lias  made  a  sujiii'estion — and,  indeed,  lias  acted  upon 
this  suggestion — which  is  certainly  a  very  important  snp])lement  to  the 
operation  of  Lorenz.  He  has  foiunl  that  division  of  the  Y-ligament 
enables  him  to  bring  the  head  of  the  bone  down  into  normal  position 
without  such  extensive  division  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  shaft. 
The  cardinal  point  is  to  make  a  sufficiently  deep  acetabulum,  and  one 
in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  will  lie  easily  without  traction.  Trac- 
tion, of  course,  is  to  be  employe<l  in  the  subse([uent  treatment.  The 
wounds  shouhl  heal  ])rom])tly,  and  the  cicatrix  that  results  will  assist  in 
maintaining  the  head  of  the  bone  in  position.  From  a  limited  experi- 
ence in  the  operation  I  am  convinced  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  dex- 
terity, and  that  a  large  number  of  o]ierations  must  be  ]ierformed  before 
one  can  feel  justified  in  making  a  good  |)r(ignosis.  It  is  a  tedious  ope- 
ration, an  enormous  amount  of  violence  is  done  to  the  tissues,  and  the 
shock  is  necessarily  great.  The  results,  so  fiir  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe  them,  are  not  brilliant  and  are  rather  discouraging.  I  make 
this  statement  from  my  own  experience.  Both  Lorenz  and  Hoffa  speak 
very  enthusiastically  of  the  operation,  and  record  wliat  seem  to  be 
excellent  I'esults.  The  procedure,  therefore,  is  at  ])resent  sub  judice, 
and  it  is  unwise  to  make  any  extravagant  stat^'inents  until  more  final 
results  can  be  obtained.  Among  some  cases  of  my  own,  recently  pub- 
lished, I  procured  photographs  of  a  case  before  and  after  operation. 
The  deformity  in  this  case  was  overcome ;  the  limb  was  held  in  good 
position  up  to  the  time  of  the  patient's  discharge,  which  was  six  or  eight 
months  after  all  wounds  had  healed. 

As  a  rule,  young  children,  under  the  age  of  three  years,  are  better 
cases  upon  which  to  operate.  After  the  ninth  or  tenth  year  has  been 
reached  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  result. 

The  deformity  itself  is  not  a  hideous  one  where  both  hips  are  involved. 
The  gait  is  sometimes  rather  graceful.  I  am  convinced  that  it  can  be 
improved  upon  by  a  certain  amount  of  attention  and  education.  Where 
one  side  is  involved  a  high  shoe  can  make  up  the  diiference  and  a  very 
easy  gait  can  be  attained.  It  is  true,  we  have  the  limp,  yet  the  little 
patient  can  ^\-alk  long  distances  and  can  indulge  in  all  the  plays  that 
other  children  enjoy.  It  is  the  exception  for  any  painful  conditions  to 
follow  in  after  years.  Such  an  exception  I  have  recently  had  under 
observation,  but  relief  was  afforded  by  a  snug  abdominal  l)andage,  which 
made  very  good  pressure  over  the  hip.  Spinal  braces  accomjianied  by 
j^erineal  straps  really  do  very  little,  but  these  are  recommended  b}'  some 
authorities,  and  in  obstinate  cases,  where  the  operation  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidei'ed,  are  advisable. 

Tubercular  Ostitis  of  the  Knee. 

The  most  frequent  and  most  important  disease  which  affects  the  knee- 
joint  is  the  one  which  heads  this  section.  The  synonyms  are — White 
swelling  (tumor  albus).  Strumous  arthritis.  Scrofulous  knee,  Fungous 
arthritis,  Articular  ostitis,  and  Tubercular  ostitis.     Iteallj',  the  best  term 
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for  popular  use  is  white  swelling.  Follnwinii'  the  plan  already  set  forth, 
the  term  tuljereular  ostitis  tixes  the  patholduv  upon  one's  mind  and 
carries  with  it  a  pretty  intimate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
The  etiology  and  jtathology  have  already  been  discussed. 

Clinical  History. — The  disease  belongs  essentially  to  childhood,  and 
the  ages  between  which  it  is  most  common  are  two  and  ten.  The  first 
.symptoms  noted  are  pain  on  handling  the  limb  and  on  using  it  in  walk- 
ing, and  the  signs  are  extra  heat  over  the  knee,  with  slight  reflex  spasm 
when  flexion  approaches  the  limit.  It  is  usually  the  frail  member  of  the 
family  that  is  affected.  The  first  inijiression  is  that  an  injury  has  been 
sustained,  and  it  is  easy  to  get  a  history  of  a  trauma  as  the  clause  ;  yet,  as 
in  the  other  joints  discussed,  trauma  is  found  on  cross-examination  to 
play  a  very  unimportant  part  in  tlic  etiologv. 

The  chiUl  favors  the  limb  in  walking  a  little — complains  of  a  little 
stiflness.  A  sprain  or  twinge  of  rheumatism  or  the  beginning  of  a  bad 
habit  is  diagnosticated  liy  the  family.  The  exacerbation,  like  that  where 
other  joints  are  involved,  may  be  very  slight  and  may  extend  over  a  few 
days  or  a  week.  Then  a  remission  occurs,  which  is  regarded  by  the 
parents  as  complete.  Surgical  or  medical  services  are  not  usually  sought 
in  these  milder  cases  until  the  second  or  third  exacerbation  appears.  The 
limb  during  this  first  remission  appears  to  be  normal,  but  if  one  were 
called  upon  to  make  an  examination  it  would  be  found  that  the  function 
was  not  quite  as  good  on  the  afl'ecteil  side  as  on  the  sound  side.  The 
contour  of  the  joint,  it  is  true,  would  show  very  little  change,  but  to  a 
critical  eye  the  depression  on  either  side  of  the  tt'udon  of  the  (juadriceps 
would  be  less  pronounced  than  in  the  normal  condition.  The  ligamentum 
patella  would  appear  a  little  broadened.  In  the  midst  of  the  exacerba- 
tion there  often  is  a  moderate  distention  of  the  synovial  sac,  and  the  case 
looks  at  this  period  very  much  like  one  of  acute  synovitis,  but  the  history 
of  the  former  exacerbation  and  of  a  remission  would  enable  one  to  rule 
out  acute  primary  synovitis.  Yet  it  is  true  that  this  diagnosis  is  more 
frequently  made  than  any  other.  If  the  ])atient  be  subjected  to  treat- 
ment during  this  second  or  third  exacerbation,  while  the  signs  are  not 
very  pronounced,  rest  in  bed  will  relieve  to  a  certain  extent,  and  a  re- 
mission less  pronounced  than  the  former  ones  may  follow.  The  epiphyses 
gradually  become  enlarged,  the  function  of  the  joint  is  impaired,  and  the 
first  stage,  which  is  the  stage  preceding  deformity,  merges  gradually  into 
the  second,  that  of  deformity. 

Deformity  is  characterized  l)y  slight  flexion  and  marked  change  in  con- 
tour of  the  limb;  that  is,  increase  in  size  with  oblitei'atidu  of  the  normal 
depressions.  The  lameness  now  persists,  and  is  so  uniform  in  character 
that  a  knee-limp  is  easily  recognized,  the  limp  characterized  by  a  short 
step,  a  disposition  to  walk  on  the  too  and  ball  of  the  foot,  to  lean  to  that 
side  and  favor  the  limb. 

Atrophy  is  an  early  sign,  and  ])ersists  thrdugliout  the  entire  course  of 
the  disease.  Exacerbations  are  induced  by  tratuiia,  and  deformity,  such 
as  subluxation  or  luxation,  is  the  natural  result  of  the  use  of  the  limb, 
aggravated  by  the  reflex  spasm  of  the  flexors.  There  are  various  grades, 
dependent  more  or  less  upon  the  number  of  foci.  A  focus  may  exist  in 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  very  little  deformity  will  result.  It  may  be 
confined  to  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur,  in  which  event  deformity 
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is  more  apt  to  follow.  It  is  possible  for  the  disease  to  extend  over  a 
period  of  years  and  still  produee  very  little  deformity ;  yet  the  rule  is 
to  have  a  peculiarly  shaped  limb,  such  as  has  been  described,  and  which 
is  so  well  shown  in  most  of  the  text-books  and  brochin-es  on  tliis 
subject.  The  tliird  stao-c  is  marked  by  luxation  or  suliluxation,  by  a 
bulbous  appearance  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  eniarj;ed  veins,  and 
abscess  which  may  have  opened  spontaneously  or  been  incised,  leaving 
sinuses.  Where  resolution  takes  place  only  the  deformity  will  remain, 
but  where  the  disease  progresses  from  bad  to  worse  there  will  be  exten- 
sive su]ipuration  about  the  knee,  in  the  thigh,  and  in  the  calf.  The 
sujipuratiou  will  finally  have  its  effect  U]K>n  the  constitutiim — emaciation, 
amyloid  changes  in  liver  and  kidney,  etc.  etc. 

Pain  is  not  a  persistent  symjittmi,  but  is  present  in  all  exacerljations ; 
it  is  very  severe  when  an  abscess  has  just  begun  to  form,  especially  if 
the  abscess  be  deep-seated  and  the  pus  presses  upon  important  structures 
in  its  attempt  to  get  to  the  surface. 

In  an  analysis  of  300  cases,  made  in  1893,1  found  that  140  had 
abscesses,  160  never  had  al)scesses  at  any  time  ;  40  died.  The  cause  of 
death  was  tubercular  meningitis  in  6  ;  exhaustion  after  j)rolonged  sup- 
puration in  14  ;  phthisis  in  3  ;  dysentery  in  2  ;  amyloid  degeneration  in 
2  only;  and  12  of  this  number  from  intercurrent  affections  which  had 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  disease ;  1  died  from  shock  after  an 
excision.  AA'ith  22  deaths  as  a  direct  result  of  the  disease  we  have  a 
mortality  of  7|  per  cent. 

Diagnosis. — From  the  clinical  iiistorv  the  diagnosis  should  be 
comparatively  easy.  It  is  not  ditficnlt  if  one  makes  a  careful  and 
comparative  examination  of  the  limbs.  The  same  remarks  apply 
with  equal  force  to  diagnosis  here  as  in  affections  of  the  hip  and  spine. 
In  makins:  a  differential  diagnosis  one  must  be  able  to  rule  out 
acute  prmiary  synovitis,  a  se^■ere  strain  or  contusion,  a  periartliritis,  a 
rheumatic  arthritis,  a  bursitis,  derangement  of  the  cartilages,  and 
neurosis. 

An  acute  synovitis  is  very  distinctive.  The  synovial  sac  is  distended 
with  fluid,  and  no  other  jiarts  of  the  knee,  such  as  the  sides  and  poste- 
rior aspects,  are  involved.  Tliere  is  a  certain  amount  of  flexion  de- 
pendent upon  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  knee.  There  is  a  history  of  a 
trauma,  usually  in  close  relationship  with  the  symptoms.  It  is  true  a 
synovitis  may  be  but  an  exjiression  of  an  exacei'bation,  and  it  may 
appear  during  the  first  exacerbation.  In  this  case  a  differential  diag- 
nosis cannot  be  made  at  a  single  observation. 

Severe  strain  or  contusion  is  attended  with  signs  of  injury  to  the 
soft  parts,  such  as  laceration  of  the  skin,  ecchymosis,  and  superficial 
swelling.  It  of  course  has  the  history  of  injury  immediately  preceding 
or  preceding  bv  one  or  two  days  onh'.  if  the  deeper  structures  are 
involved,  the  diagnosis  must  be  made  by  exclusion  ;  that  is,  one  must 
exclude  a  dislocation  of  the  semilunar  cartilage,  a  detachment  of  some 
of  the  fibres  of  this  cartilage,  a  chiiiping  off  of  the  patella  or  the  tibia 
about  where  the  ligamentum  patella  is  attached. 

A  periarthritis  is  usually  a  cellulitis,  involves  the  soft  structures,  is 
often  phlegmonous  in  character,  and  need  not  depend  ujion  trauma  as  a 
cause.     It  is  acute  as  a  rule.      The  remai'ks  just  made  apply  to  the 
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periarthritis  as  it  occurs  in  children.  In  adults  we  have  a  rheumatoid 
or  rheumatic  [)eriarthritis,  wliich  involves  the  capsular  ligament  and  the 
structures  intimately  surroundinii'  the  joint.  If  one  can  feel  a  distiuct 
grating  like  that  of  rice-bodies  or  sand  as  tiie  knee  is  flexed  and  ex- 
tended, a  diagnosis  of  rheumatic  periarthritis  can  be  easily  made.  If 
the  signs  just  mentioned  are  absent,  then  the  case  will  require  a  little 
closer  observation.  Examination  of  the  urine  will  sometimes  assist  in 
completing  the  evidence  in  the  case. 

Rheumatic  arthritis  is  usually  associated  with  a  periarthritis,  l)ut 
may  be  entirely  indejicndent  of  any  periarticular  lesion.  The  sensation 
imparteil  to  one's  hand  as  the  limb  is  moved  is  significant,  and  if  to  this 
be  added  a  .similar  sensation  in  other  joints,  especially  the  other  knee, 
ostitis  can  be  easily  eliminated. 

The  bursa;  about  the  knee  are  not  infrequently  involved  in  a  suli- 
acute  form  of  inflammation,  depending  upt)n  trauma  and  occurring 
usually  in  l)all-]ilayers  or  athletes  generally.  The  bursa  in  the  popliteal 
space  is  sometimes  affected  by  a  sharp  flexion  of  the  limb,  and  a  severe 
concussion  or  bruising  added  to  this.  The  diagnosis  is  made  when  such 
is  the  case  by  a  careful  comparative  examination  of  the  limbs,  by  close 
attention  to  the  history  given,  and  l)y  the  absence  of  signs  pointing  to  a 
lesion  in  the  joint  or  in  the  parts  in  the  anterior  sin-face  of  tiie  limli. 
A  rare  form  of  Imrsitis  occurs  in  the  bursa  between  the  ligamentum 
patella  and  the  top  of  the  til)ia.  This  can  ])e  made  out  by  a  comparative 
examination  and  by  a  process  of  exclusion.  The  bursa  between  the 
quadriceps  extensor  tendon  and  the  thigh  has  a  communication  with 
the  joint  itself,  and  it  is  difiieult  to  dissociate  the  Imrsitis  here  from  an 
arthritis.  If  this  liursa  can  be  made  t)Ut  very  much  enlarged  and  the 
joint  itself  ])roves  to  Ijc  very  slightly  affected,  then  one  can  easily  speak 
of  a  l)ursitis  in  this  locality.  Where  other  bursje  are  involved  it  is  more 
than  liki'ly  that  they  must  be  associated  with  a  general  arthritis  or 
periarthritis. 

By  derangement  of  cartilages  is  meant  either  a  luxation  or  a  sub- 
luxation of  the  semilunar  cartilage,  varying  in  degree  and  including 
lacerations  of  the  ]TO-<terior  or  anterior  attachments.  A  complete  dis- 
location of  the  semilunar  cartilage  is  so  rare  that  an  extended  descrij)ti(in 
is  unnecessary.  The  subluxated  semilunar  cartilages  are  most  frequently 
met  with,  and  are  produced  by  a  sharp  flexion  of  the  knee  with  a  rota- 
tion inward  or  outward.  If  outward,  the  internal  semilunar,  if  inward, 
the  external  semilunar,  cartilage  is  sligiitly  displaced.  If  one  can  ex- 
amine shortly  after  the  trauma  which  is  nearly  always  the  cause,  the 
cartilage  itself  can  be  recognized  lying  along  the  upper  border  of  tiie 
tibia,  and  can  be  brought  out  in  relief  by  siiarply  flexing  the  knee  while 
the  examination  is  made.  The  existence  of  tenderness  along  this  line, 
with  the  absence  of  tenderness  in  other  parts  of  the  joint  either  within 
or  without,  enaliles  one  to  make  a  diagnosis.  If  the  examination  is  not 
made  shortly  after  tiie  original  injury,  but  at  a  later  period,  one  must 
look  for  a  history  of  exacerbations,  and  the  jiatient  will  usually  describe 
certain  slipping  sensations  when  the  liml)  is  flexed,  associated  with  inter- 
nal or  external  rotation.  It  must  be  understood  also  that  these  exacer- 
bations are  attended  ^vitll  a  limited  area  of  arthritis,  sometimes  peri- 
arthritis.    If  tliis  is  understood,  then  the  significance  of  the  artiiritis 
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can  be  properly  estimated  and  the  essential  points  of  the  diagnosis  be 
establi.slied. 

Loo.'se  bodies  may  be  classed  under  internal  derangement  of  the  knee. 
These  are  known  as  loose  cartilages  sometimes,  and  occasion  often  a 
I'athcr  acute  attack  of  arthritis.  They  slip  about  just  as  a  semilunar 
cartilage  does,  with  the  exception  that  their  location  is  different.  The 
sensation  of  the  jtatient  can  be  relied  on  a  good  deal  in  making  a  diag- 
nosis, for  the  bodies  themselves  can  be  distinctly  felt  at  times. 

The  neuroses  of  the  knee  are  characterized  simply  by  an  absence  of 
any  physical  signs  other  than  a  flexion.  This  flexion  is  clearly  due  to 
spasm  of  the  hamstring  grouj),  and  is  associated  with  irritable  spine. 
The  points  brought  out  in  differential  diagnosis  of  the  hip  are  applicable 
to  the  knee  (piite  as  well. 

"  Charcot's  knee,"  as  it  is  called,  is  associated  with  tabes  dorsalis, 
and  may  in  the  earlier  stages  present  signs  that  will  be  extremely  con- 
fusing. The  extreme  laxity  of  the  joint-structures  with  lateral  de- 
formity, sometimes  marked  subluxation  and  even  luxation,  are  charac- 
teristic signs  in  the  tabetic  joint.  Occasionally  an  extreme  degree  of 
hydrarthrosis  is  present. 

In  enumerating  the  points  in  differential  diagnosis  no  reference  was 
made  to  sarcoma.  It  is  just  as  well,  however,  to  include  this  in  the 
differential  diagnosis.  In  sarcoma  the  bony  enlargement  extends  some 
distance  above  or  below  the  joint,  and  is  really  a  sarcoma  of  the  femur 
or  of  the  tibia.  The  joint  itself  participates  only  secondarily,  yet  so 
long  as  it  is  involved  the  signs  are  those  of  osteo-arthritis.  One  pre- 
dominant feature  is  continuous  boring  pain.  To  this  is  added  a  slow 
growth,  with  often  a  pulsation  imparted  to  the  hand.  This  pulsation  is 
almost  pathognomonic  of  sarcoma.  While  it  is  not  present  in  all  cases, 
when  found  it  is  of  great  value. 

Treatment. — To  successfully  cope  with  tubercular  ostitis  of  the  knee 
one  nuist  be  prepared  to  carry  out  the  most  efficient  protective  meas- 
ures over  a  long  ])eriod  of  time,  as  well  as  to  interfere  with  operative 
procedures  when  occasion  demands.  The  treatment,  thei'efore,  is  me- 
chanical and  operative.  The  term  "  expectant"  is  very  often  used, 
meaning  the  treatment  without  resort  to  operation,  but  in  the  broader 
sense  of  the  term  "  expectant"  operations  are  frequently  demanded.  For 
example :  The  term  itself  means  to  treat  symptoms  and  signs  as  they 
arise,  to  combat  abscess,  deformity,  and  destructive  bone-changes.  The 
aim  is  to  conduct  the  joint  through  the  different  stages  of  disease  to  the 
best  ])ossible  function,  such  as  a  good  range  of  motion  and  freedom  from 
shortening  and  deformity.  The  surgeon,  therefore,  who  treats  a  case 
expectantly  must  not  only  prevent  the  reflex  spasm  which  is  an  import- 
ant element  in  the  causation  of  pain,  but  resort  to  the  correction  of  the 
deformity  by  mamuil  force,  mechanical  appliances,  or  the  knife,  saw, 
and  chisel.  The  better  division,  therefore,  to  make,  in  my  judgment, 
is  mechanical  and  (ijterative.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  understood 
that  one  sup})lemcnts  the  other — that  even  after  operative  interference 
mechanical  appliances  are  to  be  employed,  that  the  best  possible  results 
of  the  operation  may  be  attained. 

Sj)lints  of  various  kinds  are  used  to  immobilize  the  joint.  Immo- 
bilization of  itself  is  a  very  important  element  in  the  management  of 
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ostitis,  but  rest  to  the  articulation  is  (|uite  as  important.  We  speak, 
tlierefbre,  of  fixation  and  rest  as  necessary  to  adequate  protection. 
To  fix  a  joint  so  that  no  motion  can  taice  place,  and  yet  allow  the 
patient  to  l>ear  the  weight  of  the  l)ody  upon  the  foot,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  repreheusiljle  treatment  in  the  acute  stages  of  an 
exacerbation,  and — as  exacerbations  are  frequent  and  come  on  with 
very  slight  provocation — it  is  unsafe  to  rely  upon  periods  of  quiescence 
during  which  the  joint  may  not  need  rest.  The  trauma  that  comes  from 
use  is  the  chief  cause  of  exacerbations,  especially  mIicu  fixation  is  em- 
ployed. The  trauma  that  comes  from  reflex  spasm,  of  course,  is  quite 
as  baneful  as  the  trauma  from  use.  To  be  more  explicit :  Let  us  assume 
that  a  case  comes  under  treatment  in  the  early  stage,  the  stage  just 
prior  to  deformity.  The  simplest  form  of  treatment  is  a  snug  plaster- 
of-Paris  bandage  from  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  to  the  lower  third 
of  the  calf,  applied  over  a  snug-fitting  stocking  or  over  a  simple  cheese- 
cloth bandage.  Tiie  jilaster  should  not  be  made  removable  unless  one 
desires  to  employ  counter-irritation,  which,  by  the  way,  is  sometimes  a 
very  good  adjunct  to  the  treatment  by  fixation  and  rest.  The  patient 
should  either  be  confined  to  a  bed  or  a  Avheeled  chair,  or  allowed  to  use 
axillary  crutches  with  a  high  shoe  or  patten  on  the  foot  of  the  well  side. 
Where  there  is  much  ]iain  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  knee  the 
Paquelin  cautery  should  be  employed  two  or  three  times  a  week.  In 
this  case  a  plaster  splint  may  be  made  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  343, 


riaster  knee-splints. 


which  represents  a  side  and  fn mt  view.  This  splint  can  be  easily  re- 
moved and  reap]>lied,  and  is  secured,  as  will  l)e  seen,  by  a  lacing'over 
shoe-hooks.  Adhesive  strips  of  ])laster  cau  be  employed  in  place  of 
shoe-hooks,  or  straiis  with   l)uckles. 
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The  plan  just  detailed  can  be  made  efficient  throughout  the  entire 
course  of  the  disease,  assuming  that  the  case  has  come  under  observation 
in  the  early  stage.  It  can  be  employed  even  in  later  stages  with  great 
advantage.  Other  measures  are  neediMl,  such  as  correction  of  deformity, 
the  difl'erent  procedures  for  the  treatment  of  al)scess,  artJu'ectomy,  the 
removal  of  foci,  etc.  etc. 

A  popular  impre.ssion,  which  is  shared  to  a  great  extent  by  the  pro- 
fession as  well,  is  that  fixation  of  a  limb  in  plaster  of  Paris  or  any 
splint  or  dressing  which  inunobilizes  is  sure  to  result  in  ankylosis,  and 
one,  therefore,  who  may  resort  to  the  metliod  just  descrilicd  will  en- 
counter throughout  the  entire  course  a  most  olistinate  ankylojihobia  in 
the  parents,  as  well  as  in  the  physicians  who  may  come  in  contact  with 
the  case.  This  one  fact  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  most  fully 
established — namely,  the  best  way  to  prevent  ankylosis  is  to  secure  the 
most  perfect  innnobilization  in  a  joint  near  which  or  in  which  disease 
exists.  Time  and  again  I  have  heard  surgeons  of  large  experience  give 
advice  like  tJiis  in  tJie  consulting-room:  "  I'ut  the  limb  in  plaster,  and 
let  the  patient  get  ankylosis  as  soon  as  possible."  Ankylosis  results 
from  incomplete  immobilization  and  poorly-fitting  splints,  because  the 
inflammatory  products  that  result  from  the  trauma  of  muscular  spasm 
and  from  use  produce  periarticular  as  Mell  as  intra-articular  adhesions. 
I  have  mvself  on  many  occasions  observed  inflannnatorv  products  about 
a  joint  undergo  resolution  under  absolute  innnobilization  conjoined  with 
rest. 

Inasmuch  as  many  are  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  plaster,  other  forms 
of  fixation  may  be  mentioned,  such  as  posterior  splints  of  leather — an 
example  of  which  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  344 — of  wood,  of  steel  bars  on 
either  side  of  tlie  linil),  joined  at  top  and 
bottom  by  bands  which  partly  encircle 
the  limb  and  are  secured  in  position  by 
roller  bantlages.  Such  a  lu'ace  is  known 
at  the  hospital  as  the  Knight  knee-brace, 
and  is  a  very  serviceable  sjilint.  The 
various  forms  of  traction  ajtjiaratns,  such 
as  the  Sayre  splint  and  the  various  ones 
of  the  shops,  which  are  largely  figured 
in  all  the  text-books,  may  be  used  if 
care  is  taken  to  ajijily  them  so  that  pro- 
tection is  ample.  The  splint  which  has 
proven  most  valuable  in  my  own  hands 
is  the  Thomas  knee-splint,  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  345.  This  is,  in  fact,  an 
ischiatic  crutch,  and  when  supplemented 
by  fixation  of  the  joint  really  meets  all 
the  indications  for  an  ideal  treatment. 
The  patten  or  high  shoe  should  be  at 
least  three  and  a  half  inches  in  heiglit. 
Four  or  four  and  a  half  is  jircferablc, 
even  if  it  be  necessary  to  employ  ankle- 


Fir,  344. 


Fig.  345. 


~? 


Leather  knee-spliut 
(Marsh). 


Thomas's  knee- 
splint. 


supports  on  the  high   shoe.     The   late 


IMr.  Thomas  himself  insisted  always  on  a  very  high  patten,  for  the  rea- 
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son  that  the  foot  on  the  aifeeted  side  would  not  touch  the  floor,  and  as 
the  ehihl  i;re\v  tliere  wouhl  be  no  danoer  t)f  tlie  splint  growing  too  short 
between  the  dates  for  observation.  A  knee  thus  protected  really  requires 
very  little  attention.  The  ])arents  can  be  easily  instructed  in  the  ordi- 
nary details  of  home-management.  In  private  practice  objection  is  otten 
made  to  the  height  of  the  shoe,  and  to  obviate  this  I  have  had  the  splint 
made  extensible.  In  order  to  prevent  the  toe  touching  I  have  employed 
a  pretty  taut  check-strap  between  the  bars  just  back  of  the  heel.  This 
check  mav  be  of  leather  and  broad  enough  to  prevent  the  heel  from  rest- 
ing on  top  of  it.  The  ordinary  leather  trough,  as  figured  in  the  cut,  was 
regarded  as  all-sufiicient  by  Mr.  Thomas,  because  he  bandaged  the  knee 
back  into  this  trough  and  securetl  a  very  fair  degree  of  innnobilization. 
I  have  found  plaster  of  Paris  much  more  serviceable  and  much  more 
reliable. 

Convalescing  treatment,  which  should  not  even  be  suggested  until 
after  all  inflanimatory  signs  have  disappeared  from  about  the  knee  and 
until  a  small  range  of  motion  has  been  secured,  is  this  same  splint  with 
the  foot-piece  cut  oft'  and  the  ends  of  the  stems  turned  at  right  angles  so 
as  to  make  a  caliper  splint.  These  turned  ends  of  the  stems  are  insert- 
ed into  a  hole  through  the  front  jiart  of  the  heel  of  the  shoe.  The  high 
shoe  is,  of  course,  discarded  now,  and  the  patient  is  sufficiently  protected 
ao-ainst  traumatic  influences. 

In  my  analysis  to  which  I  have  made  reference  (the  paper  was  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Science.'^  for  October, 
1893)  the  very  best  results  were  obtained  by  the  Thomas  splint  conjoined 
with  fixation  by  plaster  of  Paris. 

The  (iccurrent'e  of  abscess  is  not  by  any  means  a  bar  to  the  treatment 
now  under  discussion.  On  the  contrary,  the  abscess  cases  are  alnmst 
as  easily  managetl  as  those  in  which  abscess  has  never  occurred.  For 
instance,  I  find  this  paragraph  in  my  resume  :  "  By  the  protective  plan 
where  abscess  occurred  (19  cases),  16  had  motion  and  3  were  ankylosed. 
Where  abscess  did  not  occur  (18  cases)  all  had  motion,  none  were  ankv- 
losed." 

The  deformity  can  be  corrected  by  various  forms  of  apparatus  by  the 
sim])le  use  of  plaster  of  Paris.  A  snug-fitting  plaster  bandage  can  be 
applied  to  a  knee  in  a  high  degree  of  deformity.  The  patient  can  be 
allowed  to  walk  about  on  a  pair  of  axillary  crutches.  At  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  the  plaster  can  be  removed  and  a  little  better  position  will  be 
found — that  is,  less  deformity  ;  plaster  again  applied,  and  so  on  nntil 
very  nearly  all  deformity  will  have  disappeared.  This  is  rather  a  slow 
process,  but  is  one  that  is  safe,  and  in  a  certain  proportic)n  of  cases  effi- 
cient. An  excellent  method  is  weight  and  pulley  in  bed  on  a  double 
inclined  plane.  I  have  seen  acute-angled  deformi+ies  overcome  within 
a  few  weeks  by  this  method,  and  M'ith  very  little  pain  or  discomfort 
attending  the  wimle  process  of  correction.  The  posterior  sj)lint  of 
Knight  is  applicai)lc  to  a  certain  number  of  cases.  This  splint,  it  must 
be  understood,  relies  for  its  efficiency  on  the  proper  use  of  the  roller 
bandage. 

Tiie  Billroth  splint,  which  is  veiy  similar  to  the  sector  splint  of  the  late 
Dr.  Stillman,  is  about  the  best  means  for  correcting  the  average  deformity 
with  wliich  I  am  familiar,  or  it  may  be  that  I  have  used  this  to  the  exclu- 
VoL.  II.— 2.'? 
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sioii  of  many  otliers  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  general  ap])licability. 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  a  cjuotation  from  a  paper  published 
in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Eipoticr  for  June  9,  1888  :  "  The  method 
may  be  described  as  follows :  Two  fan-shaped  pieces  of  tin  or  steel,  each 
applied  to  an  iron  bar,  are  connected  at  the  smaller  expansion  by  a  joint. 
One  fan-shaped  piece  fits  the  outer  surface  of  the  thigh,  the  other  the 
outer  surface  of  the  leg,  the  joint  being  at  the  knee,  a  similar  instrument 
being  applied  to  the  inner  side.  The  whole  is  of  very  simple  construc- 
tion, and  can  be  made  by  yourself  or  by  any  smith.  The  leg  is  then 
covered  by  a  skin-fitting  stocking  or  flannel  bandage ;  some  turns  are 
made  around  the  limb  with  the  ])laster-of-Paris  bandage ;  then  this  in- 
strument is  applied  and  covered  with  the  plaster  of  I'aris.  The  lower 
part  of  the  patella,  bordering  on  the  ligamentum  patella,  should  be  left 
exposed,  not  covered  l)y  the  plaster.  The  bandage  should  be  applied 
very  thickly  in  the  poj)liteal  space.  The  limb  should  be  put  up  in  the 
position  you  find  it,  without  any  extension  being  made.  While  the  cast 
on  the  leg  is  still  damp  take  your  knife  and  make  a  transvei'se  section  of 
it  down  to  tlie  skin  throngli  the  popliteal  sjiace.  This  completes  the  first 
dressing.  The  patient  should  now  be  allowed  to  go  home,  and  the  cast 
to  become  completely  hardene<l  before  you  do  anything  further.  After 
twent}-four  hours,  and  from  day  to  day — if  necessary  from  week  to 
\\eek — you  can  proceed  to  straighten  the  limb  with  manual  force  by 
degrees,  maintaining  what  you  gain  at  each  visit  by  inserting  a  piece  of 
cork  between  the  divided  portions  of  the  plaster  cast  in  tlie  popliteal 
space.  A  piece  of  adhesive  plaster  passing  over  the  cork  to  the  cast  on 
either  side  will  retain  it  in  position." 

After  the  knee  has  been  brouglit  to  about  175°  it  is  difficult  to  effect 
further  correction  without  the  employment  of  more  force  than  is  usual, 
and  my  plan  is  to  employ  a  solid  plaster-of-Paris  bandage  at  this  period, 
making  a  little  extra  extension  while  the  plaster  is  setting.  The  limb, 
once  straight,  is  very  easily  treated  by  the  use  of  the  Thomas  knee- 
splint. 

The  operations  for  the  correction  of  deformity  are  manual  force  under 
an  anaesthetic,  division  of  hamstring  tendons  conjoined  with  manual 
force,  osteotomy  above  the  condyles,  cuneiform  osteotomy  through  the 
joint,  and  excision  of  the  knee.  The  ojierations  for  the  removal  of 
disease  are  curetting ;  gouging  out  of  foci,  which  is  known  as  partial 
arthrectomy  ;  complete  arthrectomy ;  which  is  removal  of  all  the  soft 
structures  which  go  to  make  up  the  joint,  supplemented  by  removal  of 
any  foci  that  may  be  within  reach  ;  and  excision  of  the  knee. 

IMy  experience  in  correcting  deformity  by  means  of  mechanical  ap- 
pliances under  an  ansesthetic  inclines  me  to  a  preference  for  the  correction 
under  manual  force,  supplemented  by  division  of  the  hamstring  tendons 
subcutaneously.  For  one  who  prefers  mechanical  devices  for  this  pur- 
pose the  genuclasts  of  Bradford  and  of  Goldthwait  of  Boston  are  spe- 
cially recommended.  An  illustration  of  the  Bradford  genuclast  is  fur- 
nished in  Bradford  and  Lovett's  work  on  Orfhopwdic  Surgery.  The 
treatment  of  abscess  is  based  upon  the  same  princijiles  as  those  depend- 
ing upon  disease  of  the  spine  and  disease  of  the  hip. 

The  indications  for  arthrectomy  are  not  always  clear,  for  the  reason 
that  extensive  suppuration  is  often  relieved  by  curetting  and  by  the 
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proper  protection  of  the  joint.  The  advantages  offered  by  arthrectomy 
when  excision  is  coutemjilated  are  that  tiie  function  of  tlie  juint  may  be 
retained  or  restored  and  that  shortening  of  the  limb  will  not  result.  In 
my  own  practice  I  very  seldom  have  occasion  to  even  recommend  artli- 
rectomv,  because  of  the  uniformly  good  results  which  can  be  obtained 
in  cliildrcn,  and  because  in  adults  excision  seems  to  me  to  offer  certain 
advantages. 

Excision  is  done  most  frecjuently  in  adult  patients,  and  the  operation, 
when  done  tiioroughly,  gives  a  very  useful  limb.  It  is  diflicult  to  lay 
down  any  hard-and-fast  rules  for  excision,  but  it  is  certainly  a  good 
operation  to  recommend  for  tubercular  disease  of  the  knee  in  adult 
patients  or  in  patients  who  have  passed  the  age  of  childhood,  espe- 
cially if  thev  Ijelong  to  the  poorer  classes.  Where  one  can  afford  the 
time  and  the  expense  of  a  prolonged  course  of  mechanical  treatment, 
and  where  the  case  is  not  complicated  by  severe  pain  or  deep-seated 
supjiuration,  a  successful  result  can  be  attained  by  efficient  mechanical 
appliances.  A  case,  however,  which  has  had  inadequate  protection 
during  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  disease  and  has  gone  through  various 
metiiods  of  treatment  imperfectly  carried  out  should  really  be  treated  by 
excision.  There  are  in  all  large  cities  a  great  numlier  of  unsteady, 
painful  knees  in  which  disease  has  existed  for  many  years,  and  where 
various  futile  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  a  tiseful  limb.  Such  cases 
exist  largely  among  the  poor  in  the  laboring  classes,  and  it  is  idle  to  talk 
about  treatment  with  apparatus.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  an 
abscess  in  such  cases,  but  (ince  the  diagnosis  is  established  and  the  con- 
ditions above  stated  found  to  exist,  then  the  sooner  the  operation  is  done 
tlie  l)etter. 

Prognosis. — In  children  a  good  result  can,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  be  secured.  By  "  good  result "  is  meant  a  straight  limb,  very  often 
a  knee  with  the  functions  very  nearly  restored,  arrest  of  all  disease,  no 
shortening,  and  little  if  any  lameness.  It  is  the  exception  to  have  short- 
ening in  this  disease  where  deformity  has  been  prevented,  or  where  it 
has  been  corrected  early  and  a  good  position  maintained  until  all  symp- 
toms and  signs  have  subsided. 

In  the  paper  to  which  I  have  already  made  reference  my  analysis 
showed  that  motion  was  ol)taiued  more  frefpiently  in  those  treated  by  the 
protection  plan.  In  1(5  of  the  cases  wiiere  abscess  occurred  tiiere  was, 
as  final  result,  90°  of  motion,  while  in  those  wiiere  abscess  did  not  occiu" 
25  could  be  moved  voluntarily  over  an  arc  of  90°.  Relapses  are  not 
very  frequent,  and  of  all  the  cases,  whether  they  recovered  with  motion 
or  without,  150  out  of  the  300  ]iresented  subluxation  of  the  tibia, 
against  48  where  there  was  no  suljluxation.  Only  2  of  the  whole 
number  jn-esented  complete  luxation.  In  183  tases  where  the  con- 
dition of  the  patella  was  noted,  124  gave  a  movable  patella,  while  in 
59  there  was  no  motion.  Out  of  227  cases  analyzed  so  as  to  bring  out 
the  position  of  the  limli,  1 5  got  well  with  deformity  at  an  angle  under 
135°,  and  141  presented  an  angle  of  deformity  of  not  less  than  165°. 
They  were  enabled,  therefore,  to  walk  with  limbs  practically  straight 
and  witii  scarcely  an  apprecialjle  deformity:  71  of  these  could  extend 
their  limbs  to  an  angle  lictween  175°  and  180°.  These  results,  under- 
stand, are  from  cases  treated  by  all  methods  except  extensive  operative 
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l)rocediires.  By  comparing  the  different  ini-tliods,  however,  the  protective 
treatment,  which  included  rest  as  well,  gave  tlie  Inraest  percentage  of 
good  results,  while  tlie  fixation  came  next,  ami  the  expectant  gave  the 
siuallest  percentage. 

Minor  or  Non-tubercular  Diseases  of  the  Knee. 

1.  Acute  Arthritis  of  Ixfaxcv. 

The  most  important  of  these  diseases  is  the  acute  artliritis  of  infancy. 
This  has  also  been  styled  acnte  epiphysitis  and  acute  osteomyelitis.  It 
occurs  in  very  early  life,  sometimes  in  a  few  weeks  after  birth,  more 
frequently  within  the  first  year  of  life.  It  begins  as  an  acute  process, 
attended  by  marked  constitutional  disturbance,  and  soon  resulting  in 
extensive  suppuration  with  great  deformity.  The  diagnosis  can  he  easily 
made  by  comparing  these  rapid  changes  with  the  ciianges  which  take 
place  in  a  chronic  tubercular  ostitis.  Again,  the  age  of  the  ])atient  is 
against  a  tubercular  lesion.  The  treatment  is  surgical  from  the  begin- 
ning. If  hot  fomentations  and  rest  fail  to  give  relief  Avithin  the  first 
week,  then  the  abscess  should  be  freely  incised,  its  depth  noted,  any 
broken-down  bone  removed,  and  all  the  parts  thoroughly  drained.  At 
the  same  time,  the  limb  should  be  l)roug]it  into  normal  position  and 
retained  by  a  firm  dressing,  and  nothing  has  appeared  ipiite  so  satisfactory 
to  me  as  the  plaster  of  Paris.  Where  such  prompt  measures  are  not 
adopted  the  case  usually  j)roceeds  from  bad  to  Avorse,  and  the  end  is 
either  a  fatal  result  or  a  flail  joint  which  troubles  the  patient  throughout 
life.  I  do  want  to  emphasize,  again  and  again,  the  necessitv  for  prompt 
surgical  measures. 

2.  Periarthritis. 

Periarthritis  is  phlegmonous  in  childliood,  while  in  adult  life  it  is 
simjilv  a  subacute  or  chronic  inflammation  <if  tlie  deeper  structures  sur- 
rounding the  joint,  and  is  associated  frecpiently  witii  rheumatism.  The 
diagnostic  points  have  been  mentioned  already  in  discussing  the  differ- 
ential diagnosis  of  tubercular  ostitis,  so  that  a  repetition  is  unnecessary. 
The  treatment,  however,  calls  for  rest  when  it  is  jihlegmonous,  with 
resort  to  the  knife  if  resolution  does  not  follow  pronqitly  ;  while  in 
adults,  especially  if  it  lie  rheumatic,  motion  should  be  enjoined.  If 
adhesions  have  formed  and  a  stiff  joint  results,  then  attempts  should  be 
made  to  correct  under  an  anaesthetic,  at  the  same  time  preserving  \\hat- 
ever  motion  is  gained.  This  brings  one  to  the  discussion  of  ankylosis 
in  general.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  joint  that  is  very  firmly  ankylosed 
from  periarticular  adhesions  is  exceedingly  rare.  There  are  also  intra- 
articidar  adhesions,  which  make  a  restoration  of  fmiction  exceedingly 
difficult.  Where  osseous  union  between  the  patella  and  intercondyloid 
space  is  believed  to  exist  I  favor  open  incision  and  a  separation  of  this 
union.  The  subsequent  treatment  is  massage,  the  douche,  and  active 
and  passive  movements. 

3.  Eheujiatic  Arthritis  of  Knee. 

Rheumatic  arthritis  is  one  of  the  most  common  affections  of  the  knee 
in  adult  life.     It  frequently  depends  upon  a  trauma  of  some  kind,  and  it 
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is  only  after  the  disease  is  developed  that  a  rheumatic  element  is  dis- 
covered. The  diagnosis  has  already  been  under  discussion.  The  treat- 
ment may  be  outlined  in  the  tbllowing  (juotation,  which  I  take  from  a 
paper  recently  ]iul)lishi'd  in  the  Dciircr  Medical  TiiiK'.s  for  January, 
1895:  "In  sunnning  up,  therefore,  the  treatment  of  a  chronic  or  sub- 
acute rlieumatic  knee,  I  would  say  that  use  in  the  early  stage  is  good, 
but  let  the  patient  understand  that  the  motion  is  not  to  be  forced — that 
if  he  finds  flexion  beyond  a  certain  range  painful,  let  him  avoid  this  test. 
For  the  night-j^ains  hot  fomentations  arc  good.  For  pains  that  persist 
throughout  the  day  the  Pacjuelin  cautery  has,  in  my  hands,  proved  most 
efficient.  Wlicre  the  traumatism  induces  an  exacerbation,  rest  in  a  plaster- 
of-Paris  splint  for  a  few  weeks  is  eminently  jn-oper,  but  on  the  subsidence 
of  the  pain  the  limb  should  be  used  up  to  the  range  of  tolerance.  The 
use  of  adhesive  jilaster  has,  in  my  hands,  been  of  great  service.  The 
advantage,  I  think,  which  this  lias  over  the  silk  elastic  knee-cap  or  any 
kind  of  knec-caji  is  that  tlie  pressure  is  made  directly  over- the  parts 
intiltrated,  and  does  not  comj)letely  encircle  the  linii),  thus  interfering 
witli  the  return  circulation  and  impairing  more  or  less  the  tissues  below, 
so  that  I  seldom  ever  use  an  elastic  knee-bandage  in  rheumatic  knees. 
I  sometimes  use  a  canvas  knee-bandage  which  is  laced  up  along  the  inner 
side,  and  under  whicli  can  l)e  placed  cotton-wool  for  more  equable  pres- 
sure. Wliere  tlie  ankle  is  involved  as  well  I  use  a  good  deal  the  stock- 
inet bandage.  My  cliief  reliance,  however,  is  in  the  brace,  which  is  to 
be  worn  until  complete  convalescence  is  established." 

4.  IxTEEXAL  Derangement  of  Knee. 

One  of  the  most  common  internal  derangements  of  the  knee  is  a  dis- 
placement, more  or  less  complete,  of  the  semilunar  cartilage.  This  injury 
results  from  a  sharp  and  sudden  fiexicin  of  the  knee  with  rotation  inward 
or  outward.  Where  the  rotation  is  inward,  the  internal  semilunar  is 
subject  to  a  sharp  separation  of  some  of  its  fibres  of  attachment,  per- 
mitting a  slight  slipping  or  a  complete  slipping  of  the  cartilage,  which 
makes  a  dislocation  of  the  same.  Where  the  twist  is  external  tiie  exter- 
nal semilunar  cartilage  suffers  in  the  same  way.  Tlic  jwin  is  quite  severe. 
The  patient  feels  a  slipping  of  some  kind,  and  naturally  cither  extends 
the  liml)  or  gets  some  one  to  extend  it  fully  and  make  traction.  This 
procedure  often  results  in  a  replacement  of  the  cartilage.  If  this  could 
be  followed,  now,  by  protection  to  the  parts  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time,  say  a  fortnight,  all  acute  symptoms  would  subside  and  the  result 
would  be  perfect.  But  it  is  not  usually  tluis  followed  by  any  protection  ; 
the  patient  continues  to  use  tlie  linil),  and  an  arthritis  by  contiguity  is 
set  up  as  a  result  of  the  repeated  traumatisms.  ^Mien  the  case  comes 
under  the  cai'c  of  the  surgeon  he  usually  finds  a  general  arthritis,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  detect  the  real  starting-]ioint  of  the  lesion.  A  history  will 
usually  be  affiirded  of  subsequent  slippings,  and  an  examination,  with 
this  liistorv,  made  with  the  knee  flexed,  will  enable  one  to  determine  the 
ridge  along  the  upper  Ixirder  of  the  head  of  tlie  tibia,  which  ridge  of  the 
soft  parts  is  caused  by  the  pnijecting  semilunar  cartilage. 

The  treatment,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  is  protection  to  the 
parts,  preferably  in    a    plaster-of-Paris   bandage,  with   the  knee  fully 
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extended.  The  patient  sliould  use  axillary  crutches  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  or  even  longer  if  the  symptoms  persist.  A  snug-fitting,  plaster- 
of-Paris  bandage,  however,  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  majority  of 
cases  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  such  firm  protection.  On  the 
removal  of  the  plaster  the  external  parts  should  be  strapped  well  with 
strips  of  rubljer  plaster,  and  the  patient  should  be  cautioned  against 
bending  the  knee  until  all  symptoms  have  completely  subsided.  If  the 
case  is  one  of  long  standing  and  comes  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon 
during  one  of  the  rehpses,  then  something  more  than  the  above  precau- 
tions is  necessary.  In  my  own  practice  I  have  found  a  splint,  such  as 
has  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatic 
knees,  most  efficient.     The  range  »jf  motion  is  limited  for  a  few  months. 

Tlie  operation  for  removal  of  the  cartilage  or  for  exposing  it  and 
anchoring  the  torn  edges  by  sutures  has  proven  very  successful  in  the 
hands  of  some  surgeons,  but  as  a  general  surgical  procedure  it  is  not 
usually  recommended.  At  least,  it  ought  not  to  be  recommended  until 
other  measures  have  failed — measures  such  as  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. The  operation  itself  is  simple  enough.  One  can  easily  reach 
the  oifending  body,  can  exjxtse  the  jiarts  fully,  and  can  suture  the  carti- 
lage to  the  head  of  the  tibia  by  silkworm  gut  or  even  good  sterilized 
catgut.  One  of  the  main  contraindications  for  the  operation  is  the  ex- 
istence of  other  loose  bodies  in  the  knee  complicating  the  displaced 
semilunar  cartilage. 

Loose  bodies  in  the  knee,  known  as  loose  cartilages,  may  arise  from 
hydrartlirosis  or  from  acute  attacks  of  rheumatism.  These  bodies  can 
be  easily  felt  and  the  diagnosis  is  not  very  difficult. 

The  treatment  is  mechanical  and  operative. 

Tiie  chief  form  of  mechanical  appliance  is  an  elastic  bandage  about 
the  knee,  or  laced  knee-cap,  as  it  is  called,  which  serves  to  fix  the  loose 
body  in  some  one  particular  })art  of  the  joint  where  it  is  innocuous. 

The  operation  consists  in  crowding  tiie  cartilage  toward  the  surface, 
where  it  can  be  felt  directly  under  the  skin — a  free  incision  thereover, 
with  enucleation  of  the  body.  This  operation,  simple  as  it  may  seem,  is 
not  always  successful,  but  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  pretty  sharp 
attack  of  arthritis,  followed  by  adhesions  and  fibrous  ankylosis.  It  is 
one  of  the  recognized  operations,  however,  in  surgery,  and  is  to  be  per- 
formed under  strict  aseptic  precautions  by  a  surgeon  who  has  had  a 
reasonable  degree  of  familiarity  with  joint  surgery. 

5.  Bursitis. 

A  not  infrequent  injury  about  the  knee  may  be  traced  to  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  bursa?.  On  page  .j49  injury  to  the  burs»  has  been  discussed 
in  making  ditt'erential  diagnosis  of  ostitis  of  the  knee.  For  diagnosis, 
then,  one  can  refer  to  this  section. 

The  treatment  involves  a  period  of  rest  to  the  joint,  accompanied  with 
strapping  of  the  bursa  when  not  too  acutely  inflamed.  If  the  latter  be  the 
case,  hot  fomentations  are  eminently  satisfactory.  The  prepatellary  bursa 
is  the  one  most  frecpiently  affected,  and  is  known  as  "  housemaid's  knee  " 
or  "  devotional  knee."  Here  we  have  often  a  good-sized  tumor  which 
requires  tapping  or  excision.     Generally  tapping,  \\ith  firm  compress 
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immediately  following,  is  sufficient  to  etfect  a  cure.  In  some  instances, 
where  the  inflammatory  area  has  extended  not  only  about  the  joint,  but 
into  the  joint,  a  posterior  splint,  or  even  a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage,  is 
regarded  as  a  valuable  adjunct.  Other  bursa;  about  the  joint  are  not 
usually  subjected  to  operations,  because  a  knowledge  of  the  existing 
conditions  will  enable  one  to  adopt  expectant  measures  for  relief. 

6.  Neurosis. 

For  neurosis  of  the  knee  the  same  principles  in  treatment  may  be 
adopted  which  have  been  already  outlined  in  the  section  on  neurosis  of 
the  hip.     (See  page  345.) 

7.  Charcot's  Knee. 

For  tabetic  knee  or  Charcot's  joint  we  really  have  little  in  the  way 
of  treatment.  It  is  interesting  simply  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view, 
and  curative  measures  are  yet  to  be  suggested  for  this  extraordinary 
disease. 

Ostitis  of  the  Ankle. 

The  synonyms  are — Caries  of  the  ankle.  Tuberculous  ankle,  Tuber- 
cular ostitis  of  the  ankle.  White  swelling  of  the  ankle.  Chronic  syno- 
vitis. The  disease  itself  is  chai-acterizcd  by  impairment  of  motion,  pain 
on  use,  reflex  spasm,  bony  enlargement,  destruction  of  bone,  destruction 
of  the  joint-surfaces,  abscess,  and  deformity  generally. 

The  etiology  and  pathology  have  already  been  discussed.  It  remains 
now  to  note  the  clinical  history. 

Clinical  History. — The  invasion  of  this  joint  by  disease  is  very 
similar  to  the  invasion  of  other  joints.  The  patient  favors  the  foot  in 
walking.  One  can  easily  recognize  the  ankle-limp.  We  have  the  cha- 
racteristic exacerbations  following  upon  trauma — extra  heat  about  the 
bony  prominences,  preferably  the  malleoli,  sometimes  the  head  of  the 
astragalus,  sometimes  the  scaphoid.  The  contour  of  the  joint  is  soon 
changed,  so  that  a  comparative  examination  will  enable  one  to  detect 
filling  up  of  normal  depressions,  exaggerations  of  bony  prominences, 
atrophy  of  the  calf,  and  increasing  disability.  Later  we  have  abscess, 
which  is  attended  usually  with  severe  jtain  enormously  aggravated  by  use. 
The  al)scess  may  be  multiple,  and  the  whole  joint  may  l)e  ultimately  riddled 
with  sinuses.  The  history  of  ostitis  of  the  ankle  difl^ers  a  little  from 
that  of  the  knee  and  hip  in  that  resolution  in  children  is  sure  to  follow, 
and  that  complete  destruction  of  the  joint  and  death  from  suppuration  are 
the  exceptions.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  farther  removed  that  a  tuber- 
culous joint  is  from  the  centre  of  circulation  the  lietter  result  we  may 
expect.  In  the  ankle,  for  instance,  a  child  may  go  through  all  the  stages 
of  this  disease,  extending  over  a  period  of  from  two  to  five  years,  may  be 
subjected  to  various  kinds  of  treatment  irregularly  carried  out,  and  will, 
as  a  rule,  make  a  good  recovery — a  recovery  which  enables  the  child  to 
walk  without  lameness  and  to  have  very  nearly  normal  use  of  the  foot. 

Ostitis  (if  the  ankle  as  it  aifects  adults  is  altogether  a  different  dis- 
ease, and  ra<lical  measures  are  nmch  more  frecpiently  demanded.  The 
course  is  Ijy  no  means  benign.     It  is  difficult  to  secure  adequate  pro- 
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tection  to  tlie  ;inkle  in  an  adult,  and  for  tliis  reason  expectant  treatment 
is,  as  a  rule,  unsatisfactory. 

Diagnosis. — -A  number  of  lesions  almut  tJic  ankle,  such  as  periar- 
thritis, sprain,  synovitis,  teno-synovitis,  unreduced  suhluxation.s,  simulate 
ostitis  of  the  ankle,  but  a  careful  comi)arative  examination  of  the  parts 
will  enable  one,  as  a  rule,  to  detect  localized  areas  of  inflammation  ;  for 
example,  over  one  or  the  other  of  the  malleoli,  over  the  bones  of  the 
tarsus ;  reflex  spasm,  atrophy  of  the  calf.  These  signs,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  a  satisfactt)rv  history,  enable  one  to  differentiate  this  dis- 
ease from  any  that  have  Ix'cn  named.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to 
go  over  the  points  in  differential  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — The  management  of  a  case  depends  largely  u])on  the 
age  at  which  the  disease  develojis.  If  it  occurs  in  a  young  child  under 
four  years  of  age,  fixation  of  the  foot  in  a  skin-fitting  plaster-of-Paris 
bandage,  with  strict  injunctions  against  walking,  will  suffice  to  bring 
about  a  very  satisfactory  result.  This  treatment  must  extend  over  a 
period  of  twelve  months  at  least.  If  abscesses  have  already  formed, 
these  may  be  aspirated,  or,  if  the  aspiration  fails,  incision  may  be  made 
and  foci  of  bone,  which  can  be  reached  through  the  incisions,  removed 
by  the  spoon.  Fenestra  can  be  cut  in  the  plaster,  so  that  immobilization 
can  be  continued,  or  the  plaster  itself  may  be  cut  down  in  front  and 
made  into  a  splint.  In  lieu  of  the  plaster,  wire  or  leather  splints  may 
be  employed — anything,  in  fact,  which  secures  adequate  immobiliza- 
tion. If  the  child  is  over  four  years  of  age,  or  even  over  three  in  some 
instances  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  child  walk,  a  splint  may  be 
employed  very  much  like  the  Thomas  knee-splint,  with  a  patten  or  high 
shoo  on  the  sound  foot.  The  weight  is  thus  transferred  from  the  sole 
of  the  foot  to  the  ])erineum,  and  the  child  will  soon  learn  to  walk  about 
very  comfortably.  Where  a  light  support,  such  as  plaster  or  leather  or 
wire  cast,  is  not  used  to  immobilize  the  foot,  a  sliding  foot-plate  should 
be  applied  to  the  Thomas  knee-splint,  near  the  lower  end,  and  in  that 
way  the  foot  can  be  kept  at  right  angles,  thus  affiirding  all  the  jiro- 
tection  that  is  re(|uired.  In  older  patients,  adolescents  and  adults,  im- 
mobilization supplemented  by  axillary  crutches  will  give  relief  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases.  Where,  after  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  this 
treatment  proves  valueless,  operative  measures  should  be  instituted,  such 
as  removal  of  the  astragalus,  excision  of  the  joint,  or  even,  in  desperate 
eases,  amputation. 

Such,  in  a  general  wav,  is  the  treatment  for  ostitis  of  the  ankle.  In 
children  where  abscesses  form  and  Inii-row  throughout  the  foot  the  man- 
agement is  often  exceedingly  diflicult.  If  one  is  familiar  with  the 
clinical  history,  the  temptation  to  excise  or  partially  excise  is  not  great. 
If  the  abscesses  are  properly  drained  and  if  the  foot  is  kept  in  good 
position,  recovery  in  a  large  jiercentage  of  cases  ^\ill  take  place,  with  a 
useful  foot — a  foot  on  which  the  jwtient  can  walk  Mith  very  little  lame- 
ness and  without  a  sujiport.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  that  a  child 
may  suffer  from  numerous  abscesses  about  the  ankle,  the  suppuration 
may  not  only  be  extensive,  but  prolonged  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
still  the  liver  and  kidneys  M'ill  not  be  involved  in  amyloid  changes. 
One  need  not,  therefore,  fear  amyloid  degeneration  in  a  case  of  ostitis 
of  the  ankle  in  a  child.     Exhaustion  is  exceptional  too,  yet  the  surgeon 
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must  be  prepared  to  follow  up  these  sinuses  from  time  to  time,  afford 
efficient  drainage,  attend  to  the  a:eneral  health,  encourage  an  out-of-door 
life,  avoid  too  long-  confinement  in  hospital?,  and  even  excise  or  ampu- 
tate if  the  case  should  seem  to  demand  so  radical  a  ]>rocedure.  In  a 
word,  then,  a  case  must  be  managed  on  souud  surgical  principles.  The 
surgeon  must  not  take  fright  at  the  occurrence  of  numerous  abscesses 
and  sinuses,  but  must  rely  very  largely  upon  the  recuperative  powers  of 
nature.  Excision  of  the  ankle  may  be  better  studied  in  other  sections 
of  this  work,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  omitted  any  extensive  reference 
to  it  in  this  connection. 

Sprains. 

The  term  "  sprain"  is  used  to  designate  a  sudden  rupture  of  the  soft 
tissues  immediately  surrounding  a  joint,  a  stretching  of  these  tissues 
without  necessarily  a  rupture  of  any  of  the  parts.  The  lesion,  however, 
is  followed  by  swelling,  pain,  ecchymosis,  disability  of  the  joint,  and 
sometimes  a  deformity.  A  sprain  varies  in  degree,  and  leaves  one  at  a 
loss  sometimes  to  decide  just  how  much  injury  has  been  wrought.  It 
is  common  to  speak  of  rupture  of  ligaments  or  separation  of  the  liga- 
mentous attachments,  but  when  such  occurs  the  injury  is  very  severe. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  just  whether  a  ligament  is  ruptured 
or  not.  More  freciuently  some  fibres  of  the  tendon  are  torn  in  two  or 
the  bruising  takes  jilace  al:)out  the  insertion  of  the  ligaments  or  tendons, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  signs  above  mentioned.  Ordinarily,  acute  si)rains 
do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  orthopaedic  surgery.  A  disability  of 
the  joint  which  has  resulted  from  a  sprain  weeks  or  months  previously 
often  comes  under  the  care  of  the  orthopffidic  surgeon,  because  of  this 
disability  and  Ijecause  a  cure  has  not  been  effected.  The  mode  of  pro- 
duction of  this  injury  and  the  history  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  for  the 
first  few  days  are  cpiite  familiar  to  all  medical  men,  hence  details  are 
unnecessary. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  very  important,  and  it  is  difficult  at 
times  to  differentiate  a  sprain  from  a  fracture  or  a  sul)luxation.  The 
foot  may  be  so  distorted  that  one  of  the  tarsal  bones  may  project  unduly 
and  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  a  dislocation.  Again,  the  swelling 
about  the  malleoli  may  be  so  great  that  it  is  very  difficult,  by  reason  of 
the  extreme  tenderness  associated  with  this  swelling,  to  get  a  satisfiictory 
examination.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  diagnosis  is  simple  enough.  A 
comparative  examination  of  the  ankles  can  be  made,  the  functions  of 
the  joint  tested,  and  a  little  manii>ulation  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  detect 
crepitation.  If  it  is  impossiljle  to  get  a  satisfactory  test  by  manipulation, 
tiien  it  would  be  l)etter  to  treat  the  case  as  a  fracture  for  a  few  days 
until  the  swelling  shall  have  subsided,  when  the  examination  can  be 
made  quite  easily. 

Treatment. — In  an  acute  sprain,  or  one  that  is  seen  even  within  a 
week  or  ten  days  after  the  injury,  the  jdan  which  I  have  adopted  with 
exceedingly  gratifying  results  is  the  Cotterell  dressing.  I  have  already 
published  two  articles  on  this  subject,  the  last  one  of  which,  in  the  Xcw 
Yorf:  Medical  Journal  for  February  16, 1895,  was  fully  illustrated.  The 
details  are  as  follows :  After  making  the  examination,  employ  massage 
for  five  or  ten  minutes  with  the  foot  well  elevated.     Next  apply  strips 
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of  rubber  plaster,  about  an  inch  in  width  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  over  the  [)art  sprained,  beginning  back  of  the  injury. 
Aim  to  leave  the  part  of  the  foot  not  ati'ected  as  well  uncovered  as  pos- 
sible, but  reinforce  well  as  the  stri])s  are  applied  under  the  malleolus  or 
malleoli.  The  first  strip  for  a  sprain  of  the  external  malleolus  is  applied, 
l)eginning  just  above  the  ankle  on  the  unaffected  side  of  the  foot,  and 
ending  on  the  affected  side  about  half  the  way  u]i  the  calf.  This  strip 
is  usually  alongside  the  tendo  Achillis  and  makes  firm  su])port  under  the 
heel.  The  second  strip  starts  on  the  inner  side  of  the  unaftected  part  of 
the  foot,  near  the  ball  of  the  toe,  comes  around  over  the  back  of  the  heel, 
and  ends  aliout  the  base  of  the  little  toe.  It  crosses  the  first  one  just 
al)0ve  the  Ijorder  of  the  heel.  The  thii'd  strip  overlaps  the  first  halfway, 
the  fourth  the  second,  and  so  on  until  the  jiart  sprained  is  fully  covered 
by  this  criss-cross  strapping.  A  cheese-cloth  bandage  is  applied,  more 
with  the  idea  of  securing  close  adhesion  of  the  plaster,  and  is  removed 
within  twenty-four  hours.  As  soon  as  the  dressing  is  completed  the 
stocking  and  boot  should  be  applied.  The  patient  is  now  ready  to  begin 
walking,  and  this  should  be  insisted  upon  in  the  presence  of  the  surgeon. 
Direct  him,  for  instance,  to  walk  about  the  room  eight  or  ten  times.  At 
first  strong  objections  ai'e  offered,  but  after  two  or  three  turns  it  is 
asserted  that  walking  becomes  much  more  easy,  and  by  the  time  the  task 
is  completed  there  will  be  very  little  lameness  or  disability.  "While  it  is 
imdesii'able  to  insist  on  too  much  walking  for  the  next  few  days,  it  is 
essential  that  the  patient  should  walk  as  much  as  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  walk — that  is,  attend  to  his  business  or  any  duties  that  require  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  walking.  At  the  end  of  a  week  it  is  well  to  remove  the 
strips  and  reapply  in  the  same  manner  as  above.  Two  or  three  such 
dressings  suffice  to  complete  the  cure. 

In  old  sprains  a  support  must  be  worn  for  a  much  longer  period,  and 
where  adhesions  have  already  formed  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  plan 
which  was  recommended  by  the  late  R.  O.  Cowling,  M.  D.,  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  should  be  adopted  before  the  strips  are  aj)plied — namely, 
under  primar}-  aufesthesia  move  the  foot  about,  break  up  the  adhesions — 
produce,  in  fact,  an  acute  sprain — and  then  treat  this  by  the  adhesive 
strips.  Whei'e  one  desires  to  raise  the  side  of  the  foot  a  little,  the  sole 
of  the  shoe  may  be  built  up  on  that  side  from  a  ijuarter  to  three-eighths 
of  an  inch. 

I  have  refrained  from  presenting  the  ordinary  treatment  by  fomenta- 
tions, plaster  bandage,  etc.,  because  I  found  these  methods  very  unsatis- 
factory, and  because  these  methods  arc  fully  illustrated  in  all  the  text- 
books of  surgery.  Incidentally,  I  have  found  adhesive  strips  very  useful 
in  s])rains  about  the  knee  and  other  joints.  Where  the  spinal  column 
has  been  sprained,  I  have  also  used  the  adhesive  strips  with  decided 
advantage. 

Diseases  of  the  Joints  of  the  Upper  Extremity. 

The  Shoulder. 

Tubercular  ostitis  of  the  shoulder  is  rare  in  childhood,  and  still  less 
frequently  observed  in  adults.  The  lesions  which  are  met  most  fre- 
quently are  the  results  of  old  sprains  of  the  shoulder,  rheumatic  periar- 
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thritis,  and  luxatious.  The  diseases  which  the  orthopaedic  surgeon  is 
called  upon  to  treat  are  ostitis  of  the  shoulder,  filjrous  periarthritis  the 
result  of  rheumatism  or  exposure,  and  congenital  luxations  and  snl)lux- 
ations. 

Ostitis  is  characterized  hy  very  nearly  the  same  signs  that  one  hnds 
in  ostitis  of  the  hip  or  knee,  such  as  reflex  spasm,  atrophy,  limitation  of 
movements,  pain  on  use,  extra  heat.  With  a  knowledge  of  these  signs 
and  symptoms  diagnosis  is  compai-atively  easy.  One  naturally  looks  for 
an  injury  in  getting  the  history,  but  if  one  fails  to  get  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  symptoms  by  reason  of  some  trivial  injury,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  an  ostitis  presents  for  consideration. 

In  the  way  of  treatment  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  regarded  as  un- 
necessary to  employ  apparatus,  for  the  reason  that  the  weight  of  the  limb 
itself  is  sutRcient  to  produce  the  necessary  amount  of  traction,  and  in  this 
way  bring  about  a  cure  ;  Init  in  my  own  experience  I  liave  found  the 
weight  of  the  limb  very  unsatisfactory  as  a  means  of  traction.  Further- 
more, the  patient,  who  is  usually  a  child,  does  not  know  enough  to  make 
use  of  the  weight  of  the  limb,  and  it  is  difficult  to  have  any  instructions 
bearing  upon  this  subject  carried  out.  The  use  of  the  shoulder  is  gen- 
erally encouraged  by  some  members  of  the  family  or  by  the  family- 
physician,  so  that  the  results  are  altogether  disheartening.  From  a  very 
extended  experience  I  am  convinced  tliat  traction  aj)])aratus  should  be 
employed  if  one  expects  to  get  a  useful  joint.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  use  a  traction  apparatus  at  the  shoulder-joint  and  still  have  the  use  of 
the  forearm.  A  leather-padded  crutch-piece  will  rest  in  the  axilla.  To 
this  a  stem  passing  ilown  tlie  inner  side  of  the  arm,  with  rack  and  pinion, 
gives  one  an  opportunity  to  employ  as  much  traction  as  is  desirable. 

In  cases  of  long  standing,  where  abscess  has  formed,  protection 
may  still  be  employed  with  advantage,  but  the  facility  with  which  one 
can  reach  the  focus  of  bone  by  a  small  incision  is  very  encouraging  for 
operative  interference.  An  incision  in  front  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
humerus,  just  below  the  joint,  down  through  the  periosteum,  should  be 
made,  and  the  periosteum  dissected  on  either  side  about  halfway  around 
the  bone.  A  drill  now  can  be  inserted  into  the  lione,  up  through  the 
epiphysis,  the  opening  enlarged,  and  tiie  entire  head  of  the  bone  be  removed 
by  a  Volkmann  spoon,  leaving  the  articular  surface  intact.  At  the  same 
time,  what  adhesions  exist  may  be  broken  up,  the  arm  put  at  rest,  and 
the  wound  treated  either  by  drainage  or  by  closure  as  one  feels  confident 
of  his  ability  to  remove  every  ]>article  of  disease.  In  the  ostitis  of 
adults,  where  snjijiuration  has  occurred  and  where  extensive  adhesion 
exists,  I  certainly  favor  excision.  Indeed,  the  results  of  excision  of  the 
shoulder-joint  are  so  satisfoctory  that  the  temptation  to  excise  early  is 
very  great.  In  children,  however,  the  growth  of  the  bone  by  excision 
is  interfered  with,  and  hence  the  partial  operation  I  have  just  described 
is  more  desirable. 

In  the  rheumatic  pei'iarthritis  of  the  shoulder,  where  the  adhesions 
are  slight  and  where  the  range  of  motion  is  only  about  one-half  re- 
stricted, it  is  certainly  better  to  break  up  tliese  adiu'sions  under  an  anas- 
thetic.  The  early  use  of  the  arm  after  the  operation,  say  within  two  or 
three  days,  is  necessary  to  secure  the  best  result.  Many  of  these  ca.ses, 
under  the  ordinary  treatment  of  passive  motion,  massage,  and  active 
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exercises,  make  very  slow  pro<;ress,  the  jiatient  suffers  a  f^reat  deal,  and 
the  linal  result  is  often  a  stithsh,  painful  joint.  Where  much  intlani- 
mation  exists  around  the  joint  I  have  employed  with  moderate  success 
strajipina:  of  the  joint  and  rest  for  a  few  weeks.  After  an  im])rovenient 
has  been  noted,  tlien  passive  motion  under  an  auiesthetic  is  ealled  for. 
For  the  painful  eonditions  wjiich  exist  about  the  shoulder  the  Paquelin 
cautery,  in  my  hands,  has  proved  very  efficient. 

In  the  congenital  deformities  of  the  shoulder,  after  many  failures 
with  the  usual  methods  of  making  traction,  employing  passive  move- 
ments with  or  without  an  anaesthetic,  electricity,  etc.  etc.,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to  cut  down  upon  the  joint  and 
aim  to  rejilace  the  head  of  the  bone  in  tlie  glenoiil  cavity — failing  in  this, 
to  excise  it. 

The  Elbow. 

Tubercular  ostitis  of  the  elbow  is  occasionally  met  with.  It  is 
more  frequent  in  cliildren  than  in  adults,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  the 
displacements  of  lione  resulting  from  fracture.  For  the  reason  that 
serious  results  may  follow  very  slight  injuries  at  the  elbow-joint  it  is 
difficult  to  rule  out  trauma  as  an  exciting  cause.  If  one  is  careful  to  get 
the  history  and  makes  a  thorough  examination  of  the  elbow  by  comparing 

the  salient  points  with  those  of 


Fig.  346. 
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to  make  a  diagnosis. 


ell)ow,  it  is  not  difficult 
In  frac- 
tures of  the  condyles  or  epi- 
condyles,  or  even  transverse 
fractures  through  the  epiph- 
ysis, we  have  bony  deposits  re- 
sulting from  unsuccessful  efforts 
at  reduction,  and  even  in  the 
successful  cases  we  have  often 
callus  thrown  out,  Mhich  gives 
rise  to  many  of  the  signs  of  an 
ostitis,  such  as  bony  enlarge- 
ment, irregularity,  impairment 
of  function,  pain  on  motion, 
extra  heat,  etc.  Eellex  spasm, 
a  sign  which  is  so  valuable  in 
diagnosis  of  other  joints  in  the 
body,  does  not  serve  us  a  very 
good  purpose  where  this  joint 
is  affected,  l)ecause  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguisli  reflex  spasm  from 
the  spasm  of  j>ain  on  motion  and 
the  patient's  own  resistance.  A 
very  good  illustration  of  the 
appearance  of  an  elbow  which 
is  the  seat  of  ostitis  is  shown  in 
Fig.  346.  The  degrees  of  ostitis 
of  the  elbow  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  ostitis  affecting  the  other 
joints :    tirst,  the  stage  without  any  appreciable  deformity ;  later  still, 
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the  stage  of  deformity  «'ith  abscess ;  subsequently,  the  third  stage  of 
shortening-  and  displacement. 

The  treatment  is  rest  to  the  parts  over  a  long  period  of  time,  mainte- 
nance of  the  limb  in  good  position,  aspiration  or  incision  of  aliscesses  as 
indications  present ;  later  still,  if  the  suppuration  persists,  partial  arthrec- 
tomy  and  excision.  Excision  is  certainly  a  very  satisfactory  operation 
in  the  elbow-joint,  and  yields  most  gratifying  results. 

Deformities  of  the  elbow  which  result  from  fracture  and  displacement 
may  be  treated  by  eflbrts  at  removing  the  displaced  fragments,  whether 
l)y  passive  movements  under  an  anesthetic  or  by  incisiim  upon  the  parts 
and  removal  with  the  chisel.  A  number  of  deformed  elbows  with  callus 
interfering  with  Hexion  may  be  treated  by  repeated  efforts  at  tlexiou  and 
retention  in  plaster  of  Paris  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  each  minor 
operation.  From  a  rather  extended  experience  in  the  management  of 
such  cases  I  am  satisfied  that  this  procedure  shoidd  l)e  adopted  before 
attempts  are  made  to  remove  the  bone  by  the  chisel. 

The  Wrist. 

Ostitis  of  the  wrist  with  the  consequent  deformity  certainly  comes 
within  the  scope  of  ortho]i;¥tlic  surgery.  The  principles  which  govern  the 
treatment  of  ostitis  of  other  joints  are  equally  applicable  here,  and  the 
foci  of  disease  themselves  can  be  the  more  easily  reached  if  operative 
interference  is  required.  These  principles  have  been  presented  so  l"ully 
in  the  preceding  sections  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 


ANEURYSM. 

By  lewis  a.  STIMSON,  M.  D. 


The  word  " anciirvsni,"  derived  from  a  Greek  Mord  signifyinc;  dila- 
tation, has  in  tlie  main  pi'eserved  what  appears  to  have  been  its  primary 
signification — that  of  a  hollow  tumor  whose  cavity  communicates  more 
or  less  freely  with  the  lumen  of  an  arters',  and  into  which,  consequently, 
blood  passes  more  or  less  freely  from  the  artery.  As  clinical  experience 
has  increased,  and  facts  ascertained  upon  the  autopsy-table  and  in  the 
laboratory  have  multiplied,  the  application  of  the  term  has  been  so 
greatly  widened  that  it  now  includes  arterial  and  even  venous  and 
capillary  changes  that  have  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  those  that 
were  primarily  associated  with  it,  and  which  cannot  be  included  with 
them  in  a  single  definition.  Nevertheless,  excluding,  on  the  one  hand, 
certain  pathological  conditions  known  by  specific  titles,  such  as  cirsoid 
aneurysm,  aneurysm  by  anastomosis,  dissecting  aneurysm,  and  certain 
forms  of  arterio-venous  aneurysm,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  certain 
changes  too  slight  or  too  deeply  situated  to  give  any  clinical  symptoms, 
the  term  in  its  surgical  acceptance  indicates  a  condition  that  is  perfectly 
well  defined  clinically  and  pathologically — that  of  an  abnormal,  local, 
circumscribed  enlargement  of  the  lumen  of  an  artery  with  pnxluction 
of  a  (usually)  pulsating  tumor.  This  enlargement  may  have  been  pro- 
duced gradually  by  tlie  progressive  stretching  and  yielding  of  the  coats 
of  the  artery,  or  abruptly  l)y  the  tearing  or  cutting  of  the  wall  of  the 
artery,  followed  by  the  immediate  escape  of  the  arterial  blood  into  the 
surrounding  tissues,  and  the  gradual  formation  out  of  the  adjoining  con- 
nective tissue  of  a  circumscribed  wall  or  sac  continuous  with  the  wall  of 
the  artery  at  the  margin  of  the  ojicning.  The  size  and  shape  of  the 
enlargement  and  its  topograi)liical  relations  to  the  artery  also  vary 
greatly,  and  out  of  these  varied  elements  and  the  shifting  views  and 
theories  that  have  been  held  concerning  anatomical  details  and  pathogeny 
has  arisen  a  nomenclature  that  is  now  needlessly  comjilicated  and  but 
ill  adapted  to  the  subject. 

One  of  the  earliest  groupings  was  into  so-called  "true"  and  "falfe" 
aneurysms,  including  under  the  former  term  those  aneurysms  in  which 
the  continuity  of  all  three  coats  of  the  artery  was  jireserved  throughout 
the  dilated  area,  and  under  the  latter  term  those  in  which  the  continuity 
of  one  or  two  of  the  coats  was  interrupted ;  and  according  as  one  or 
another  of  the  three  coats  was  thought  to  be  absent  varieties  were 
descrilied  wliich  we  now  knm^'  could  have  had  no  existence  save  in  the 
imagination  or  the  incorrect  observations  of  tlie  writers.  Apart  from 
the  inapprojjriateness  of  applying  the  term  "false"  to  the  common 
typical  form  of  a  disease,  it  can  now  be  said  that  the  so-called  "true" 
aneurysm,  one  in  which  all  three  arterial  coats  are  present  in  all  portions 
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of  the  wall,  is  not  only  very  rare,  but  also  that  it  exists  only  in  the  form 
of  small  irreiiiilarities  in  the  wail  of  tiie  aorta  that  ai'e  unrecognizable 
(luring  life,  and  in  certain  moderate  uniform  dilatations  of  the  large  arteries 
(part  of  the  so-called  "fusiform  "  uueurysms)  that  give  rise  to  few  or  no 
symptoms  and  are  not  amenable  to  surgical  treatment.  Most  of  these 
conditions  have  only  a  pathological,  and  no  clinical  or  therapeutic,  in- 
terest, and  would  be  more  fittingly  grouped  under  the  term  (irtcrkddnh. 

Anotlier  cimditidn  upon  which  tipinions  have  been  divide<l,  and  of 
which  the  nomenclature  has  become  greatly  complicated,  is  that  following 
a  wound  or  rupture  of  an  artery  with  free  escape  of  its  blood  into  the 
surrounding  tissues.  Among  the  terms  in  use  are  traumatic  aneurysm, 
ruptured  artery,  diffuse  aneurysm,  primary  aneurysmal  heematoma  (when 
it  follows  the  rupture  of  an  artery},  or  secondary  aneurysmal  heemcdoiim 
(wiieu  it  follows  the  rupture  of  an  aneurysm).  The  difficulty  is  in  part 
an  academical  one — one  of  definition  ;  and  in  part  it  arises  from  varying 
anatomical  conditions  that  depend  upon  the  length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed  in  a  given  case  since  the  rupture  took  place.  When  the  con- 
dition is  a  recent  one  the  anatomical  conditi<ins,  the  symptoms,  and  in 
most  cases  the  treatment,  are  th(jse  iif  a  \viiund  of  an  artery,  and  are 
here  described  under  that  head  ;  but  in  the  older  cases  the  conditions, 
symptoms,  and  treatment  are  essentially  those  of  a  spontaneous  aneurysm, 
and  will  liere  be  treated  in  connection  with  it.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  aneurysms  consecutive  to  a  partial  rupture  of  an  artery — 
rupture  of  only  one  or  two  of  its  coats  without  an  immediate  escape  of 
blood  into  the  surrounding  tissues — are  included  not  among  the  trau- 
matic, but  among  the  spontaneous,  aneurysms ;  indeed,  it  is  rather 
widely  believed  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  common  aneurysms  of 
the  limbs  are  due  more  or  less  directly  to  partial  rupture  of  the  wall  by 
overstretching  of  the  artery  where  it  crosses  a  joint  or  by  bruising  in  its 
passage  through  a  tendinous  expansion.  Such  injuries  and  the  resultant 
conditions  are  of  course  "  traumatic,"  but  custom  limits  the  term  to 
those  in  which  the  rupture  has  presumably  been  sudden  and  complete. 

We  have,  then,  to  describe — 

1.  The  common  circumscribed  aneurysm,  including  the  so-called 
"  true  "  and  "  false  "  aneurysms,  traumatic  aneurysm,  ruptured  or  diffuse 
aneurysm,  and  fusiform  aneurysm  or  aneurysmal  dilatation  ; 

2.  Dissecting  aneurysm  ; 

•3.  Arterio-venous  aneurysm,  with  its  two  varieties — varicose  aneurysm 
and  aneurysmal  varix  ; 
4.  Cirsoid  aneurysm. 

1.  The  Common  Circumscribed  Aneurysm. 

This  affection  appears  to  be  much  more  common  in  some  countries 
than  in  otliers,  England  being  thought  to  have  more  in  j)roportion  to 
jKjpulation  tlian  any  other  country.  Dr.  Eldridge '  states  that  Europeans 
dwelling  in  Japan  are  affected  with  thoracic  aneurysm  to  an  extent  very 
largely  in  excess  of  the  proportions  observed  in  any  other  country.  The 
relative  frequency  in  New  York  is  indicated  by  the  following  statistics, 
taken  from  the  reports  of  the  New  York  Hospital  for  the  years  1888- 

'  New  York  Medical  Journal,  February  10,  1894. 
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92  :  Of  22,197  patieuts  adraittcil  to  the  hospital  during  those  five  years, 
55  were  aliected  with  aueurysiu,  divided  a,s  follows  among  the  ditierent 
arteries  :  aorta,  37  ;  innominate,  3  ;  femoral,  6  ;  radial,  3  ;  bracliial,  1 ; 
and  5  cirsoid  aneurysms.  Of  the  37  aneurysms  of  the  aorta,  32  were 
in  males,  5  in  females ;  of  the  3  of  tiie  innomi- 
nate, 2  were  in  males,  1  in  a  female ;  all  the 
others  were  in  males.  Other  statistics,  com- 
prising a  much  larger  numl)er  of  cases,  .show  the 
same  predominance  in  males,  and  that  the  aorta, 
and  mainly  the  thoracic  portion,  is  much  more 
frecjuently  affected  than  any  other  artery.  Such 
statistics  include,  in  the  main,  only  those  cases 
that  come  directly  under  treatment,  and  hut  rela- 
tively few  of  the  rather  numerous  aneurysms  of 
the  .small  arteries  of  the  brain  and  of  those  in  the 
walls  of  phthisical  cavities  in  the  lungs  that  are 
found  post-mortem.  So  far  as  those  aneurvsms 
are  concerned  which  are  observed  clinically,  they 
involve  the  principal  arteries  in  about  the  follow- 
ing order  of  frequency  :  First,  the  tlioracic  aorta 
(almost  exclusively  in  its  arch),  then  the  popliteal 
and  femoral,  abdominal  aorta,  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian. The  relative  frequency  of  innominate 
aneurysm  cannot  easily  be  determined,  for  the 
differential  diagnosis  from  aneurysm  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  is  often  impossible  during  life. 

Aneurysm  is  distinctly  a  disease  of  middle 
life,  the  great  majority  of  cases  occurring  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  sixty,  or  even  thirty  and 
fifty,  years.  Crisp's  collection  of  505  cases  con-! 
tained  only  one  below  the  age  of  ten  years,  5 
between  ten  and  twent\-,  and  16  above  the  age 
of  sixty  years.  I  have  seen  one  case  at  the  age 
of  seven  years,  a  delicate  girl  who  had  a  large 
aneurysm  of  the  right  common  and  external  iliac 
and  a  small  one  of  the  left  femoral. 

Aneurysms  are  usually  single;  occasionally 
two,  three,  or  more  coexist,  and  Pelletan  reported 
a  case  in  which  63  were  found.  A  very  few  rare 
cases  of  multiple  aneurysms  of  the  smaller 
arteries  have  been  descril)ed  in  detail  by  several 
writers,  but  under  different  names.  Kussmaul 
and  Maier '  used  the  name  periarteritis  nodosa, 
and  traced  a  connection  between  the  affection 
and  Bright's  disease  and  progressive  general  mus- 
cular atrophy.  !Meyer  -  used  the  same  name  witli 
the  alternate  "  multiple  aneurvsms  of  the  medium-sized  and  smaller 
arteries ;"  and  Eppinger '  gave  them  the  name  "congenital,"  to  indicate. 


Periarteritis  iKxiosa,  or  con- 
genital aneurysms  of  a 
small  artery  of  tiie  mesen- 
tery (Eppiuger). 


^  Arch,  fiir  klin.  Med.,  vol.  i.  p.  484.  '  Virchou's  Archiv,  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  277. 

^  Arcli.fur  klin.  Chii:,  1887,  vol.  xxiv.,  Appendix,  p.  42. 
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not  tliat  tliey  exi^st  at  l)irth,  I)iit  that  tlie  condition  of  the  arterial  wall 
which  favors  their  production  does. 

Etiology.— The  immediate  cause  of  the  production  of  an  aneurysm  is 
found  ill  the  loss  of  the  equilibrium  between  the  distending  action  of  the 
intra-artcrial  pressure  and  the  resistance  of  the  arterial  wall,  by  which 
the  former  becomes  predominant.  This  loss  of  c(piilii)rium  is  commonlv 
due  to  a  diminution  of  the  ability  of  the  arterial  wall  to  resist  the  normal 
blood-pressure,  and  only  occasionally,  if  at  all,  to  a  temporary  sudden 
increase  of  the  latter.  A  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  in  which 
the  presence  of  an  aneurysm  has  been  noted  immediately  after  the  patient 
has  experienced  some  strong  emotion  or  made  a  violent  muscuilar  effort. 
Thus,  Holmes '  quotes  two  cases  in  which  aneurysm  of  the  abdominal 
aorta  followed  immediately  upon  the  patient  I'cceiving  sentence  for  a 
criminal  otienee. 

The  predisposing  causes  are  general  and  local.  Among  the  general 
causes  are  included  those  diseases,  constitutional  jieculiarities,  and  habits 
which  tend  to  diminish  the  elasticity  and  jtower  of  resistance  of  the  arte- 
rial walls,  such  as  syphilis,  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  the  prolonged 
habitual  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Of  these,  the  agency  of  gout,  rheu- 
matism, and  alcohol  appears  to  have  been  satisfactorily  established  through 
their  eifect  in  producing  the  changes  known  as  atheroma  and  endarteritis ; 
but  the  agency  of  syphilis  is  in  doubt,  both  because  clinical  statistics  do 
not  siipj)ort  it,  and  because  the  arterial  changes  due  to  the  disease  are 
commonly  manifested  in  the  smaller  arteries,  where  aneurysm  is  less 
frefpient,  and  not  in  the  aorta,  where  aneurysm  is  most  frequent. 

Among  the  local  causes  more  or  less  certainly  determined  are  anatomi- 
cal peculiarities  of  the  artery  involved,  such  as  its  bifurcation,  its  change 
of  direction,  local  alteration  of  the  wall  by  disease,  pressure,  or  an  em- 
bolus, and  injury  of  the  wall  by  some  form  of  external  violence.  The 
relative  frequency  of  aneurysm  of  the  common  carotid  at  its  upper  end, 
where  it  divides  into  the  external  and  internal  carotid,  is  the  only  fact 
that  can  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  theory  that  the  bifurcation  of  an 
artery  is  a  condition  fSworable  to  the  development  of  an  aneurysm  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood,  and  no  satisfactory  mechanical  explanation  of 
such  alleged  influence  has  been  given.  The  influence  of  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  an  artery  is  thought  to  l:)e  shown  by  the  relative  frequency 
of  aneurysm  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  the  explanation  is  sought  in 
the  ol)Struction  thereby  offered  to  the  flow  of  the  blood  through  the  vessel, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  intra-arterial  pressure  at  the  points 
more  directly  im])inged  upon  by  the  stream.  As  the  same  anatomical 
conditions  exist  in  all  individuals,  while  aneurysms  exist  in  iiut  few,  it 
seems  improper  to  speak  of  them  as  causative  :  some  antecedent  diminu- 
tion in  the  strength  of  the  artery  is  clearly  necessary,  an<l  the  anatomical 
condition  can  be  causative  only  in  the  sense  that  by  increasing  the  intra- 
arterial pressure  at  that  ]ioint  (if  it  does)  less  diminution  of  resistance  is 
then  required  than  at  others. 

A  local  change  in  one  or  more  of  the  coats  of  the  artery  as  the  result 
of  disease  that  diminishes  its  elasticity  and  strength  undoubtedly  jjre- 
cedes  the  formation  of  all  the  small  "true"  aneurysms  and  of  most 
others.     This  factor  in   the  pathogenesis  of  aneurysms  has  long  been 

'  Holmes,  Sysl.  of  Surgery,  Am.  ed.,  vul.  ii.  p.  319. 
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positively  known  in  cimnectiun  with  certain  rarer  forms  of  disease,  acute 
or  chronic,  and  has  long  been  susjiected  in  all  except  those  in  which 
sudden  partial  ru])ture  of  one  or  more  coats  by  mechanical  violence  was 
the  cause.  Endarteritis,  mesarteritis,  and  atheroma  are  the  conditions 
precedent  thought  to  exist  in  most  cases ;  but  the  fact  that  they  are  rela- 
tively frequent,  while  aneurysm  is  rare,  that  they  are  most  common  and 
extensive  in  advanced  life,  while  aneurysm  is  a  disease  of  middle  life, 
and  tliat  they  are  found  almost  as  frequently  in  women  as  in  men,  while 
aneurysm  is  mitch  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  show  that  their 
predisposing  intiuence  cannot  be  very  great  and  that  some  other  im- 
portant cause  must  coexist.  Probably  the  causative  influence  of  these 
aifections  is  much  greater  in  the  aorta  and  its  large  branches  than  in 
the  other  portions  of  the  arterial  system.  Large  atheromatous  arteries 
are  frequently  irregularly  dilated  and  tortuous,  and  atlieromatous  degen- 
eration is  habitually  found  in  the  old,  and  is  often  widespread  and  of 
long  standing,  and  yet  the  vessels  thus  affected  show  little  or  no  evidence 
of  any  tendency  to  the  local  circumscribed  dilatation  which  constitutes 
aneurysm.     In   some   cases  a  F  •   •^4S 

cheesy  atheromatous  focus  in 
the  wall  of  an  artery  opens 
and  discharges  itself  into  the 
vessel,  and  the  blood  entering 
into  the  cavity  distends  it  and 
forms  a  sacculated  aneurysm, 
or  works  its  way  along  be- 
tween the  coats  to  break 
through  again  into  the  liniien 
of  the  vessel  at  a  more  or 
less  distant  point  (dissecting 
aneuiTsm) ;  but  such  cases 
arc   rare. 

Suppurative  disease  invad- 
ing tile  wall  of  an  artery  from 
an  adjoining  abscess  is  claimed 
to  have  led  to  the  formation  of 
an  aneurysm ;  but  it  seems 
more  probaljle  that  in  the  few- 
cases  cited  the  artery  has  been  /--,"' 
perforated    l)y   the    ulceration 

before    the    weakening  of  its  -^ 

wall  has  had  time  to  end  in  an 

actual  aneurvsm,  and  the  blood    Mycotic-embolic  aneurysm  of  a  smaU  artery  of  the  pia 

has  then  poured  into  tlie  ab-  *  ppmger). 

scess  through  tlie  opening  and  given  it  the  appearance  of  an  aneurj'sm. 

Tlie  efl'ect  of  local  inflammatory  processes  in  the  arterial  wall  due  to 
mierobie  infection  has  been  studied  very  carefully  and  in  great  detail  by 
Eppinger,'  using  for  the  purpose  specimens  of  infection  of  the  wall  from 
witliin  by  emboli  coming  from  cardiac  valvular  vegetations  due  to  endo- 
carditis, and  sjjecimens  of  infection  from  without  by  the  tubercle  bacillus 
in  the  small  arteries  of  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  cavities.  In  connec- 
'  Eppinger,  Arch.Jui-  klin.  Chii:,  vol.  x.xxv.,  18S7,  Appendix. 
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tion  with  the  investi<jation  he  also  examined  several  special  forms  of 
aneurysms  produced  in  horses  I^y  tlie  i)reseiice  and  growth  of  the  para- 
sitic worm  ntroii(/i/his  (tniuituf:.  In  tlie  first  group  of  cases  he  found  at 
tile  point  where  tlie  infected  enil)i)his  lodo-es  (usutdly  at  the  origin  of  a 
small  arteriole  of  the  pia)an  acute  exudative  intlaniinatorv  process  wliicli 
involved  all  the  coats,  destroyed  the  tissue-elements,  and  hrought  al)out 
rupture  of  the  intima  and  the  elastic  layer  :  this  rupture  of  the  intima 
and  elastic  layer  appears  to  be  the  essential  jireliminary  to  the  formation 
of  the  aneurysm,  the  wall  of  which  is  formed  by  the  adventitia  and,  in 
very  small  aneurysms,  by  part  of  the  media  ;  the  increase  of  the  aneurysm 
is  associated  with  recurrent  acute  inflammatorv  processes  in  and  al)out 
the  media  in  the  neighl)orho()d  of  the  opening. 

In  the  second  group  of  cases,  the  small  aneurysms  of  tuliercular  cav- 
ities in  the  lung,  he  found  the  inflammatory  processes  extending  from  the 
wall  of  the  ca\'ity,  successively  invading  the  coats  of  the  artery  from 
without,  and  followed  by  tuberculization.     The  formation  and  caseation 

Fig.  349. 


.J,. 


Healed  partial  rupture  of  ascending  aorta,  with  subsequent  formation  of  aneurysm : 
an,  aneurysm  (Eppinger). 

of  the  tubercles  produced  rupture  of  the  different  elastic  layers,  and  then, 
if  the  lumen  of  the  artery  had  not  been  obliterated  by  the  thickened 
intima  and  a  thrombus  formed  upon  it,  tiic  intima  was  pressed  outward 
into  the  gap  created  by  the  rupture  of  the  outer  coats,  and  thus  the 
aneurysm  was  formed.  Similar  observations  were  previously  made  by 
Meyer.' 

The  study  of  both  forms  shows  that  whether  the  change  in  the  wall 
of  the  artery  involves  its  layers  successively  from  \\itiiin  outward  or  from 
without  inward,  the  aneurysm  does  not  form  until  after  the  elastic  bun- 
dles within  the  media  have  been  dissociated  :uid  the  elastic  layer  on  its 

'Arch,  de  Phya.,  1880. 
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inner  side  ruptured.  They  iiulieate,  therefore,  that  the  media  and  the 
inner  elastiea  dti'er  the  prineipai  resistanee  tu  the  dilatation  of  an  arterv, 
and  that  their  rupture  or  their  degeneration  prceedes  the  beginning  of  an 
aneurysm.  This  importance  of  the  media  lias  long  been  believed  in  on 
theoretical  grounds,  and  its  degeneration  or  its  mechanical  rupture  has 
long  been  thought  to  be  the  necessary  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  an 
aneurysm. 

Mechanical  causes  (excluding  sudden  com]ilete  division  of  all  the  coats) 
are  seen  in  the  cases  in  which  an  aneurysm  has  formed  after  the  violent 
stretching  of  an  artery  by  which  its  middle  or  middle  and  inner  coats 
have  presumably  been  torn,  or  after  prolonged  compression  of  an  arterv 
to  cure  an  aneurysm  at  a  lower  point,  or  where  an  exostosis  has  pressed 
upon  an  artery.  In  the  cases  in  which  an  aneurysm  has  formed  at  the 
point  where  a  ligature  has  been  applied  to  the  artery  we  may  assume 
that  the  reparative  process  has  not  been  complete,  and  that  the  arterial 
cicatrix  has  yielded  rather  than  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  wall.  An 
exceptional  instance  of  the  effect  of  pressure  is  the  case  reported  by 
Castle,  in  which  an  aneurysm  of  the  palatine  arterv  appeared  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  pressure  of  a  dental  jilate. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — We  have  to  consider  the  sac  and  its  con- 
tents and  the  changes  })rodueed  in  adjoining  ti.ssues  by  its  p)i'esence  and 
growth. 

The  aneur}-sm  may  be  a  more  or  less  regnlarly  ovoid  dilatation  of  a 
portion  of  an  artery  continuous  at  each  end  with  it  (fusiform  aneurysm), 
or  it  may  be  an  eccentric  jiouch  situated  beside  the  artery  and  commu- 
nicating with  it  by  a  lateral  opening 
of  greater  or  less  size  (sacculated  an- 
eurysm). This  sac  may  be  uniformly 
rounded,  or  may  present  one  or  more 
subordinate  pouches  due  to  its  uneven 
dilatation  or  to  rupture  ;  it  may  vary 
in  size  from  a  diameter  of  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  to  that  of  several  inches. 
It  is  ordinarily  a  complete,  well-de- 
fined membrane  composed  of  the  con- 
densed and  thickened  connective  tis- 
sue of  the  space  through  which  its 
expansion  has  forced  it,  mingled  in 
some  cases  with  more  or  less  of  the 
original  coats  of  the  artery,  according 
to  its  size  or  shape.  Thus,  in  an- 
eurysms in  which  the  dilatation  in- 
volves the  entire  circumference  of  the 
vessel  for  a  considerable  length,  jwr- 
tions  of  the  middle  coat  uiav  be  found 

it    viriniij     nninti     in     tlio  "c-in     rnrvvo  *^^™*''5  ""'^'^''>"sm ;  artery  laid  Open  to  show 

ar   \  ai  lous    poini.s    in   tne    .>^ac   more  the  orifice-(Scarpa). 

or    less  widely    separated    from    one 

another   and    degenerated :    the    lining   membrane    resembles   in   gross 

appearance  the  iutima,  and  probably  also  contains  portions  of  it.     In 

the  sacculated  form  of  aneurysm  the  intima  and  media  of  the  arterv  end 

abruptly  at  the  edge  of  the  opening,  the  neck  of  the  sac  ;  the  intima  of 


Fig.  3-50. 
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the  artery  is  continuous  witli  a  meinljrane  of  new  formation  that  closely 
resembles  it,  Init  contains  no  elastic  tissue,  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sac,  and  often  extends,  by  its  endothelial  layer,  over  l)lood-clots  that 
have  been  deposited  upon  the  wall.  The  ailvcntitia  of  the  artery  is 
directly  continuous  with  the  condensed  connective  tissue  that  constitutes 
the  main  part  of  the  sac.  These  anatomical  conditions  are  the  same  even 
in  purely  "  traumatic  "  aneurysms,  in  which  the  wall  of  the  artery  has 
been  completely  divided  and  the  sac  has  been  formed  by  condensation 
of  the  connective  tissue  crowded  back  Ijy  the  escajjintj  Ijlood. 

According  to  Thoma,'  in  the  small  "  true  "  and  "  mixed  "  aneurysms 
of  the  aorta  the  sac  is  compcxsed  of  all  three  coats  of  the  artery,  of  which 
the  intima  and  adventitia  are  increased  and  thickened  by  connective 
tissue,  while  the  media  is  thinned  and  in  ])laces  lost.  Coarse  ruptures 
of  any  of  the  coats  are  wholly  absent,  and  he  suggests  the  name  of  dila- 
fafioti  aiiC'iiri/sm  (or  aneurvsm  per  dilatationem)  as  descriptive  of  the 
condition  and  mode  of  formation.  He  says  the  intima  shows  connective- 
tissue  thickening,  often  with  hyaline  degeneration,  calcification,  and 
atheroma  in  the  new  tissue.  The  media  is  notably  thinned,  correspond- 
ing to  the  stretching,  and  in  some  places  of  greater  distention  it  disap- 
pears, while  the  intima  and  adventitia  remain  unbroken.  The  primary 
change  appears  to  be  an  arterio-sclerosis ;  then  come  the  stretching  and 
tliinning ;  then  a  fibrous  mesarteritis.  In  the  larger  aneurysms  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  this  last  process  becomes  very  predominant.  Then 
come  hyaline  degeneration,  calcification,  and  atheroma.  The  adventitia 
is  thickened,  resembling  cicatricial  tissue  (periarteritis).  In  the  larger, 
ordinary  aneurysms  (for  which  he  suggests  the  name  rupture  aneurysm) 
the  media  is  ruptured  ;  a  new  intima  is  formed,  composed  of  connective 
tissue  Mithout  elastic  elements,  and  apparently  having  an  endothelial 
lining  derived  by  extension  from  that  of  the  adjoining  intima  of  the 
artery  ;  the  adventitia  thickens  and  stretches.  When  perforation  occurs 
it  seems  to  be  the  result  usually  not  of  necrosis,  but  of  thinning  by 
stretching.  The  adjoining  parts  are  more  or  less  involved  in  the  peri- 
arteritis, and  the  nerves  and  numerous  Pacinian  bodies  (about  the  aorta) 
are  compressed  :  this  perhaps  accounts  for  the  pain. 

The  contents  of  the  sac  are  liquid  and  clotted  blood  and  layers  of  fibrin 
in  varying  projiortions.  Almost  all  sacculated  aneurysms  show  pale  tough 
layers  of  fibrin  adherent  to  the  wall,  sometimes  in  such  quantity  as  almost 
to  obliterate  the  cavity.  This  fibrin,  the  "active  clots"  of  Broca,  is 
arranged  in  layers,  of  which  the  most  external,  those  adjoining  the  wall, 
are  the  oldest ;  they  are  opaque,  gray,  with  darker,  reddish  streakings 
parallel  to  the  surface.  They  are  evidently  formed  by  slow  deposition 
from  the  blood,  and  the  darker  stains  are  due  to  slight  clotting  of  the 
blood  upon  their  surface  or  after  it  has  made  its  way  into  their  interior 
along  lines  of  cleavage.  The  soft  lilack  clots,  Broea's  "  passive  clots," 
are  formed  by  the  rapid  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  l)ulk,  the  ordinary 
clotting,  such  as  occurs  when  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  l)ody.  Neither 
variety  has  any  structural  or  vital  connection  with  the  wall ;  each  simply 
rests  upon  it,  and  is  not  bound  to  it  by  any  permeating  tissue  or  blood- 
vessels of  new  formation.  The  few  cells  that  are  sometimes  found  within 
them  are  the  remains  of  the  leucocytes  of  the  l)lood.     The  edges  of  the 

'  Thoma,  I'lVcA.  Arch.,  vol.  cxi. 
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Fig.  351. 


white  fibriiiDUS  clots  are  dt'ten  .snugly  liound  down  in  places  l>y  the  ex- 
tension over  them  and  the  adjoining  surflice  of  the  clot  of  the  endothelium 
lining  tlic  uncovered  part  of  the  sac.  As  the  sac  increases  in  size  the 
filirinous  clots  become  jiartly  detached  or  broken,  and  then  when  addi- 
tional deposition  takes  place  the  new  layers  are  not  all  parallel  to  the  old 
ones,  but  meet  and  cross  them  at  varying  angles  that  clearly  indicate  tiie 
mode  of  increase. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  the  laminated  ("active")  clot  has  l)een  the 
subject  of  mucii  discussion,  and  various  tiieories  have  been  advanced  in 
explanation  of  it.  One  of  the  early  theories, 
that  it  was  not  deposited  from  the  blood,  Init 
was  plastic  lymph,  an  exudate  from  the  wall  of 
the  sac,  is  in  hopeless  discordance  with  the 
observed  facts,  which  clearly  indicate  that  the 
oldest  layers  are  tho.se  that  lie  nearest  to  the 
wall.  Another,  advanced  by  Richet ',  and 
adopted  by  Holmes",  is  that  each  layer  is  the 
result  of  the  contraction  and  transformation  of 
a  preceding  soft  dark  "  passive"  clot  from  which 
the  serum  has  i^een  gradually  expressed,  and 
whose  corpuscles  have  disappeared  by  mtilecular 
degeneration.  Another  (Broca)  is  tiiat  it  is 
formed  by  the  gradual  deposition  of  fibrin  from 
the  blood  whipped  out  in  the  passage  of  tlu 
latter  in  its  slow  and  irregular  course  along  th( 
surfice  ;  the  arrangement  in  layers  is  explained 
by  temjwrary  arrests  of  the  process. 

Several  weighty  facts  that  have  come  into 
notice  of  late  years  militate  strongly  against  tiie 
second  theory.  Thus,  in  a  case  reported  by 
Wagstaffe^  a  popliteal  aneurysm  which  had 
been  cured  a  few  months  before  death  ])y  the 
use  of  flsmarch's  Ijandage  the  sac  (Fig.  351) 
was  two  inches  long  and  one  inch  in  diameter, 
and  contained  a  central  Idood-elot  measuring  one 
by  lialf  an  inch,  surrounded  by  fibrous  tissue 
which  appeared  to  be  the  thickened  wall  of  the 
artery  and  sac  and  contained  blood-vessels.  In 
this  case  the  soft  clot  iiad  jirodnced  no  laniin;e. 
A  similar  case  was  reported  l)y  Reid  in  the 
Lanref,  1876,  ii.  p.  184,  and  in  another,  cured 
by  the  same  means,  an  ai-ea  of  fluctuation,  not 
pulsating,  formed  a  day  or  two  after  the  treat- 
ment, apparently  due  to  the  exuded  serum  of  the- 
clot ;  it  gradually  disap]ieared  and  the  cure  was 
permanent.  In  other  cases  iuflanimation  or  irritation  of  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  sac  lias  l)een  followed  i)y  diminution  or  cessation  of  ])ulsation 
and  reduction  in  size  of  the  aneurysm,  apparently  by  tiie  rapid  dejwsi- 
tion  of  fibrinous  layers ;  and  iu  other  cases,  in  which  death  has  followed 

'  Richet,  Did.  de  Med.  el  de  Chir.  •prittiquest,  art.  "  Anevrysrae."  '  Loc.  cit. 

'  Wagstaffe,  Trans.  London  Path.  Soc,  vol.  xxix.  p.  72. 
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shortly  after  operative  prodiiftion  of  such  irritation,  thu  irritated  parts 
have  been  found  thielcly  cuatcd  hy  sticii  layers. 

The  beliavior  of  the  blood  under  other  circumstances  also  indicates 
that  simple  slowing  or  arrest  of  the  circulation  does  not  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  layers  upon  an  luialtered  arterial  or  vessel  wall ;  thus, 
after  an  artery  has  been  tied  in  continuity  or  in  an  amputation  the 
portion  tliat  lies  between  tiic  lit;;ature  and  tiie  nearest  proximal  l)raiicli — - 
a  portion  in  which  the  blood  is  almost  or  quite  stagnant — is  lial)itualiy 
found  uncovered  l)y  clot  and  often  shrunk  to  a  diameter  much  smaller 
than  normal.  Furthermore,  in  an  old  aneurysm  j^artly  occupied  by 
laminated  clots  the  extension  of  the  endothelial  layer  of  the  intima  over 
the  surface  of  a  pi^rtion  of  the  clot  appears  to  prevent  subsequent  ibrma- 
tion  at  those  protected  points. 

The  theory,  then,  which  seems  most  in  harmony  witii  the  facts  is, 
that  the  laminated  clot  is  formed  by  slow  repeated  deposition  from  the 
blood  under  the  provocation  of  some  mechanical  or  chemico-vital  condi- 
tion of  the  surfoce  upon  which  the  deposition  takes  place. 

So  lonsr  as  the  tousiii  laminated  clot  is  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the 
aneurysm,  it  partially  protect)^  it  from  the  distending  force  of  the  Ijlood, 
and  thus  checks  the  growth  of  the  aneurysm  ;  but  as  its  connection  with 
the  ^vall  is  not  structural,  as  it  is  simply  deposited  upon  it,  and  not 
bound  fast  to  it  by  interlacing  tissue,  it  may  become  detached  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  mechanical  violence  or  change  in  shape,  and  to  that  extent 
cease  to  be  protective. 

Of  soft,  dark  (passive)  clots  much  less  is  known  from  direct  observa- 
tion :  those  that  are  found  on  tiie  autopsy-talile  are  doubtless  formed 
after  death  or  very  shortly  before,  and  of  those  that  are  formed  during 
life  by  accident  or  treatment  we  can  only  infer  the  changes  and  relations 
from  what  is  found  at  a  later  period  and  from  what  is  known  of  the 
behavior  of  such  clots  elsewhere.  We  know  that  when  an  aneurysm 
ruptures  and  allows  blood  to  escape  into  the  adjoining  tissues,  the  l)lood 
clots,  and  proljalily  clots  form  more  or  less  readily  in  the  secondary 
pouches  that  sometimes  are  found  in  old  aneurysms ;  but  it  seems  un- 
likely that  large,  soft  clots  form  even  in  sacculated  aneurysms  unless 
the  circulation  in  them  is  almost  wholly  arrested.  When  they  do  so 
form,  the  natural  shrinkage  which  they  undergo  by  the  escajw  of  their 
serum  must  create  a  space  into  wiiieh  the  blood  will  again  enter  unless 
the  orifice  of  communication  or  the  artery  itself  has  been  plugged,  so 
that  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  can  the  formation  of  such  a 
clot  arrest  the  progress  of  the  affection.  In  the  cases  in  which  cure  has 
followed  temporary  arrest  of  the  circulation,  as  by  compression  or  the 
use  of  Esmarch's  bandage,  it  is  prol>able  that  the  artery  itself  has  been 
occluded  Ijy  the  clot  and  has  remained  impervious.  Tlie  cases  referred 
to  above  of  cure  by  the  use  of  the  Esmarch  bandage  indicate  that  under 
such  circumstances  the  expressed  serum  of  the  clot  is  absorbed  by  the 
adjoining  tissues,  the  sac  shrinks  and  thickens  as  the  clot  grows  smaller, 
and  the  artery  is  permanently  occluded  by  the  growth  of  granulations 
from  its  wall  into  the  obstructing  portion  of  the  clot  that  has  extended 
into  it. 

The  influence  of  an  aneiuysm  upon  the  circulation  in  the  vessels 
beyond  it  depends  upon  a  number  of  variable  conditions,  such  as  the 
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position,  size,  and  shape  of  the  aneurysm  (for  tiie  arterial  circulation) 
and  its  pressure  upon  venous  trunks  (for  the  venous  and  capillary  cir- 
culation). In  considering  the  ett'ect  upon  the  arterial  circulation  the 
aneurysm  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  elastic  reservoir  into  which  the  blood 
brought  by  the  proximal  portion  of  the  artery  is  temporarily  diverted, 
with  the  conserpient   diminution  and   retardation   of  the  cardiac   ven- 


FiG.  352. 


s.  r. 


y^ 


Half-diagrammatic,  showiug  rutrtrdation  of 
pulse  in  an  aiifurysm  near  the  heart 
lAn.  1)  and  in  one  far  from  the  heart 
(.4)1.  i)  (ilichauxi. 


Fig.  353. 


C.  X. 


C.  An 


Showing  the  retardation  and  reduction  of 
volume  of  the  pulse  in  the  right  carotid 
{C.  An)  and  right  radial  {R.  d)  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  left  carotid  {C.  iV.)  and 
left  radial  (if.  g),  in  a  case  of  innominate 
aneurysm  (Slichaux). 


tricular  impulse  in  the  distal  portion  and  branches.  The  sphvgmo- 
graphic  trace  on  the  artery  below  the  aneurysm  shows,  therefore,  a 
primary  elevation  that  is  retarded,  less  abrupt,  and  less  high  than  that 
of  the  corresponding  artery  of  the  other  limb,  and  the  dicrotic  rise  on 
the  descending  trace  is  less  marked  or  absent ;  in  other  words,  the  di.stal 
stream  is  more  steady,  the  variations  of  intra-arterial  pressure  and  arte- 
rial expansion  due  to  the  cardiac  systole  and  diastole  are  slighter  than 
under  normal  conditions.  The  physical  conditions  and  etfect  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  common  atomizer  or  force-pump,  in  which  a  compressed 
body  of  air  transforms  an  intermittent  impulse  into  a  constant  t)ne  and 
produces  a  steady  stream.  The  eifects  upon  the  venous  and  capillary 
circulation  are  the  ordinary  ones  of  obstruction  to  the  venous  flow  when 
the  aneurvsm  is  so  large  and  so  situated  as  to  make  pressure  upon  an 
important  venous  trunk. 

The  tissues  and  organs  adjoining  an  aneurysm  may  undergo  import- 
ant changes  in  consequence  of  its  presence  and  pressure  ;  those  that  are 
movable  are  jiushcd  back  by  it  as  it  grows,  and  those  that  are  or  l)ecome 
immovalile  ultimately  undergo  molecular  absorption,  gangrene,  or  ulcera- 
tion. Thus,  veins  are  first  occluded  by  pressure,  and  then  obliterateil 
by  adhesion  of  their  walls  ;  overlying  bones,  notably  the  ribs,  sternum, 
and  l)odies  of  the  vertebrje  in  the  case  of  aortic  aneurysm,  gradually  dis- 
appear at  the  points  of  jn-essure,  evidently  by  a  rarefying  osteitis  ;  over- 
lying skin  or  the  wall  of  an  adjoining  cavity,  such  as  the  oesophagus  or 
the  traciiea,  becomes  adherent  to  the  sac,  then  thinned,  and  is  finally  per- 
forated by  ulceration  or  gangrene  which  involves  the  sac  and  leads  to  a 
usually  fatal  iicmorrhage. 
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Fig.  354. 


Ane\irysm  of  the   thoracic  .aorta,  eroding 
vertebra'  and  ribs :  front  of  sac  removed 


More  remote  changes  may  follow  in  conseqnencc  of  tlie  interference 
with  the  circulation  by  jjressure  ou  the  veins  or  the  plugging  of  the  artery 

at  the  aneurysm,  or  of  the  detachment 
of  larger  or  smaller  jiortions  of  clot, 
which  are  then  swejtt  out  l)y  the  blood 
and  lodged  as  emboli  at  distant  points. 
Gangrene  of  a  portion  oi'  the  limb 
beldw  the  sac  may  be  caused  by  the 
mechanical  interference  with  the  venous 
return  occasioned  by  the  size  of  the 
aneurysm  or  by  emboli  coming  from  its 
interior,  especially  in  the  old.  Emboli 
of  small  size  are  sometimes  found  after 
death  under  circumstances  that  indicate 
that  they  have  done  little  or  no  harm  ; 
in  other  cases  rough  manipulation  of 
an  aortic  aneurysm  has  been  followed 
immediately  by  convulsions  and  death, 
and  the  autopsy  has  shown  the  brain, 
liver,  and  kidneys  studded  with  emboli 
in  their  smaller  arteries,  evidently  de- 
tached by  the  iiandliug.  One  such  case 
occurred  under  my  observation. 

Finally,   subcutaneous    rupture    of 
t'osiiovvverteijrarijodies.  (i^romaprepara-the  sac  may  occur,  and  if  the  aneur- 

tion  in  charing  Cross  Hospital  Museum.)  .  •  ,      '  ,  .  i       i  i       i 

ysm  IS  upon  a  large  artery  tlie  blood 
raav  escape  into  the  adjoining  tissues  or  cavity  (pcrituneal,  pleural)  in 
quantity  sutticient  to  cau.se  death  within  a  siiort  time  or  immediately  ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  artery  or  tiie  rupture  is  small,  the  bleeding  is 
soon  stopped  by  the  jn-essure  of  the  ])arts  and  the  clotting  of  the  escaped 
blood.  There  are  some  facts  to  indicate  that  a  well-defined  wall  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  aneurysm  may  form  about  such  escajied  blood 
and  constitute  a  jxmch  or  secondary  aneurysm,  lint  it  seems  prol)al)le  that 
such  rupture,  occurring  in  the  later  stages  of  the  evolution  of  the  .sac, 
would  be  the  precursor  of  other  similar  ones,  and  that  the  patient  would 
seldom  survive  the  accidents  long  enough  to  permit  the  formation  of 
such  protective  conditions. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Subjective  symjitoms  of  an  aneurysm  are 
mainly  due  to  its  pressure  upon  other  parts,  and  consequently  seldom 
apjicar  liefore  it  has  gained  considerable  size :  then  the  patient  experi- 
ences more  or  less  constant  pain,  dull  and  aching  or  neuralgic,  a  sensation 
of  weight  or  weakness  in  an  aft'ected  liml),  or  dys]>ncea  or  dysphagia  if 
the  affection  involves  the  thoracic  aorta ;  in  intracranial  aneurysms  he  is 
conscious  of  a  persistent  murmur  or  limit. 

The  objective  signs  are  those  of  a  well-defined,  elastic,  fluctuating, 
usually  ]mlsating  tumor,  unaccompanied,  at  least  at  first,  by  inflannna- 
tory  .symptoms.  It  may  be  at  first  recognized  by  chance,  or  the  patient's 
attention  may  be  called  to  it  by  vague  sensations  or  by  a  feeling  as  if 
something  had  given  way  or  was  increasing  rapidly  and  making  pressure. 
If  the  tumor  is  so  situated  that  it  can  be  distinctly  ]ial})atcd  in  its  earlier 
stages,  it  appears  smooth  and  regular  in  outline,  globular  or  ovoid,  rarely 
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smaller  than  a  cherrv  or  larger  than  an  (irange,  in  consistency  like  a  not 
very  tense  cyst,  and  capable  of  reduction  in  size  hy  broad  uniform  pres- 
sure upon  the  tumor  itself  or  by  comjiression  of  the  artery  above  it,  Mith 
immediate  return  to  its  original  sizewlien  the  pressure  is  removed  :  when 
the  hand  is  j)laced  upon  it  distinct  pulsation  corresponding  to  that  in  the 
arteries  is  felt,  and  if  it  is  grasped  between  the  thumb  and  finger  placed 
on  its  sides,  the  pulsations  will  be  e(pially  well  felt  and  will  slightly 
separate  the  fingers  at  each  stroke — "expansile  pulsation."  The  finger 
may  at  the  same  time  feel  a  distinct  vibrating  thrill,  but  this  phenome- 
non, constant  in  arterio-venous  aneurysm,  is  rare  in  the  form  now  under 
consideration.  Auscultation  reveals  the  aneurysmal  bruit  or  murmur, 
usually  soft  or  blowing,  sometimes  harsh  and  rasping.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  vibration  of  the  borders  of  the  orifice  of  the  surface  occa- 
sioned by  the  current  of  lilood,  but  seems  more  probaljly  due  to  waves 
created  by  irregularities  of  jjressure :  similar  sounds  can  be  produced  Ijy 
pressure  with  a  stethoscope  upon  an  artery,  a  vein,  or  even  uptin  a  rub- 
ber tube  through  which  water  is  flowing. 

Diminution  of  the  force  and  volume  of  the  pulse  in  the  artery  or  its 
branches  beyond  the  aneurysm,  when  comitared  with  the  corresponding 
vessels  of  the  other  side  of  the  body,  is  geni'rally  recognizal>le  l)y  touch; 
its  slight  retardation  by  a  fraction  of  a  seconil  can  be  demonstrated  by 
the  s])hygmograph. 

Tiie  tendency  of  an  aneurysm  is  clearly  toward  increase  in  size  and 
ultimate  rupture,  but  the  increase  takes  place  with  varying  rapidity  and 
is  occasionally  arrested  for  longer  or  shorter  intervals.  Spontaneous 
cure,  in  the  sense  of  permanent  or  very  prolonged  arrest  of  growth, 
reduction  in  size,  and  cessation  of  pulsation  and  nnu-nuu-,  is  sometimes 
observed ;  it  will  be  subsequently  considered  in  detail.  The  rate  of 
growth  appears  ordinarily  to  be  slowest  in  fusiform  aneurysms,  but 
changing  conditions  of  the  sac  and  its  contents  may  result  in  marked 
retardatit)n  or  long  arrest  of  growth  of  even  a  rajiidly-growing  saccu- 
lated one  :  such  conditions  are  the  deposition  of  filirinous  layers  upon 
the  wall,  or,  apparently,  the  formation  of  a  large  soft  clot  which  occludes 
the  orifice.  The  effect  of  fibrinous  layers  is  well  shown  in  cases  treated 
by  distal  ligation  of  some  of  the  branches  of  the  artery  :  the  artery 
remains  pervious,  blood  continues  to  flow  through  it  and  the  sac,  but 
the  latter  shrinks  and  does  not  again  increase.  At  the  autopsy  it  is 
found  to  be  lined  throughout  by  fibi'inous  clots  having  a  smooth  shining 
surfiice.  The  process  appears  to  be — deposition  of  the  layers  and  shrink- 
ing of  the  sac  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  in  the  force  and  volume 
of  the  stream ;  then  gradual  spread  of  the  endothelium  over  the  surface 
of  the  layers,  by  which  their  edges  are  fastened  down  and  their  surface 
is  made  more  like  that  of  the  normal  intinui.  Similar  circulatory  con- 
ditions (and  cohse([uent  results)  may  be  jn-oduced  sjjontaneously,  as  by 
detachment  of  a  clot  and  plugging  of  distal  branches. 

The  increase  in  size  may  be  uniform,  the  aneurysm  retaining  its 
shape  and  consistency  and  simply  growing  larger,  or  it  mav  be  more 
marked  at  some  jjoints  than  at  others,  and  the  tumor  is  then  usually  softer 
at  such  ])laces  ;  the  pulsation  may  change  in  force  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  nununur  cease  or  change  in  character.     The  sulijective  symptoms 


-pain,  sense  of  weight,  etc. — increase,  and  sjiecial  ones  may  be  add 
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by  implication  of  special  organs,  as  in  thoracic  or  abdominal  aneurysm. 
Pressnre-symptoms  increase  or  are  added ;  the  limb  or  face  becomes 
cedematous  or  passively  congested  by  venous  obstruction  ;  the  voice  may 
be  altered  by  pressure  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve ;  dyspnoea 
may  be  caused  by  pressure  upon  the  lung  or  trachea  or  bronchus  ;  severe 
pain,  by  the  stretching  of  a  nerve  or  by  osteitis  set  up  in  the  vertebrse, 
ribs,  or  sternum.  As  the  skin  is  approached  it  becomes  permanently 
discolored,  then  adherent  to  the  sac,  and  breaks  down  by  sloughing  or 
ulceration.  Growth  in  other  directions  may  effect  a  similar  change  in 
other  hollow  organs,  such  as  the  trachea,  (esophagus,  pericardium,  pleura, 
or  peritoneum,  or  rapid  growth  at  one  point  may  lead  to  rupture  of  the 
sac,  with  escape  of  lilood  into  tlie  surrounding  tissues,  and  consecpient 
formation  of  a  hematoma  or  "  diffuse  secondary  aneurysm."  Such  a 
rupture  may,  under  suitable  conditions,  be  recognized  by  the  rapid 
formation  of  a  swelling  that  is  usually  ill-defined  and  without  pulsation 
or  bruit.  If  the  flow  of  l)lood  tiirough  the  sac  is  not  too  profuse  and 
continuous,  a  fairly  well-defined  wall  may  form  about  it,  continuous  with 
the  primary  sac  and  practically  forming  part  of  it ;  the  swelling  then 
becomes  more  defined  and  pulsation  and  bruit  may  appear  in  it. 

Slight  transient  inflannnation  of  the  sac  or  adjoining  parts,  as  indi- 
cated by  tenderness,  and  perhajjs  by  redness  and  oedema  of  the  overly- 
ing skin,  is  not  infreijncnt ;  acute  inflammation  going  on  to  suppuration 
is  rare  and  very  dangerous.  Such  acute  inflannnation  has  been  observed 
under  circumstances  that  indicated  that  it  was  caused  by  sudden  clotting 
of  the  blood  within  the  sac,  but  Broca's  statement  that  such  clotting  was 
very  likely  to  lead  to  such  a  result  has  proved  to  be  an  exaggeration. 
The  occurrence  of  this  complication  is  marked  by  notable  local  changes 
and  constitutional  reaction  :  the  tumor  ceases  to  pulsate,  the  overlying 
parts  become  swollen,  I'cd,  painful,  and  throbbing,  as  in  other  acute 
inflammations,  and  the  patient  is  feverish  and  may  have  rigors  or  even 
a  sharp  chill.  The  subsequent  course  is  that  of  an  abscess,  and  danger- 
ous hemorrhage  may  ensue.  Exce])tionally,  the  plugging  of  the  orifice 
and  of  the  artery  may  be  permanent,  and  the  process  may  end  in  the 
cure  of  the  affection.  A  similar  jn-ocess  may  be  the  result  of  suppu- 
ration originating  in  the  adjoining  tissues  outside  the  sac. 

Inflammation  of  the  aneurysm  when  it  is  situated  upon  the  main 
artery  of  a  limb  is  very  liable  to  be  followed  by  gangrene  of  the  distal 
portion,  because  of  the  interference  with  the  arterial  supply  by  clotting 
and  with  the  venous  return  by  pressure. 

Rupture  of  the  aneurysm  through  the  skin  or  into  some  cavity  of  the 
body  is  an  extremely  grave  accident.  The  I'esnltant  hemorrhage  maybe 
profuse  and  promptly  fatal  :  if  small  or  if  arrested  by  clotting,  it  is  soon 
repeated,  and  a  fatal  termination  can  only  be  prevented  w  lien  it  is  possible 
to  secure  the  artery  above  the  aneurysm. 

tSponfnneous  Cure. — Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
sometimes  aneurvsms  s])ontaneously  diminish  in  size,  even  to  the  point 
of  disappearance,  lose  their  pulsation,  and  are,  in  fiict,  permanently 
cured.  As  the  processes  by  which  this  arrest  or  cure  is  effected  have 
furnished  the  principles  upon  which  tlie  treatment  of  aneurysm  has  been 
largely  based,  they  deserve  separate  consideration.  The  cure  may  be 
effected  either  by  the  continuous  deposition  of  laminated  clot  or  by  the 
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sudden  clotting-  uf  all  tlie  bliiod  in  the  sac,  aiul  citlier  of  these  pi'ocesses 
may  be  the  result  of  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Thus,  we  have  seen 
that  the  deposit  of  layers  of  fibrin  upon  the  wall  is  apparently  the  result 
of  slowing  of  the  stream  or  of  change  in  the  character  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  sac,  and  possilily  also  of  change  in  the  character  of  the 
blood  ;  conseciucntly,  anything  which  produces  these  changes  may  exert 
a  favorable  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  affection,  and  may  even 
arrest  it  permanently.  In  like  manner,  the  sudden  clotting  of  the  blood 
in  the  sac  may  be  excited  by  important  changes  in  the  wall  or  by  plug- 
ging of  the  orifice  of  the  aneurysm  or  of  the  artery  above  or  below  the 
orifice. 

The  influence  of  change  in  the  character  of  the  lilood  is  shown  l)y 
those  cases  in  which  arrest  of  growth  has  taken  place  during  serious 
acute  diseases.  Barwell  quotes  one  of  a  subclavian  aneurysm  cured 
during  an  attack  of  enteritis,  and  one  of  the  femoral  during  an  attack 
of  acute  rheumatism,  and  the  many  cases  of  imjirovcment  and  some  of 
cure  bv  the  internal  achninistration  of  drugs  thought  to  increase  the 
coagulaliility  of  the  blood,  combined  with  rest  and  low  diet,  might  be 
quoted  also  in  illustration,  although  in  all  these  cases  the  quieting  effect 
upon  the  circulation  of  the  enforced  confinement  to  bed  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

The  slowing  of  the  circulation  as  a  factor  may  be  either  general  or 
local.  Absolute  quiet  in  bed,  combined  with  a  low  and  unstimulating 
diet,  cardiac  sedatives,  and  sometimes  venesection,  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  potent  aid  in  the  treatment  of  internal  aneurysms  not  suitable 
for  surgical  interference.  The  infiuence  is  most  marked  in  sacculated, 
pouched  aneurysms  (as  compared  with  fusiform),  and  probaljly  the  main- 
tenance of  the  recumbent  position  has  a  notable  effect  upon  the  circu- 
lation witiiin  sucli  an  aneurysm  for  physical,  mechanical  reasons,  even 
wiien  it  has  little  or  none  upon  the  general  circulation. 

Slowing  of  the  circulation  witiiin  the  sac  itself  must  depend  upon  a 
variety  of  conditions,  such  as  the  size  of  the  orifice,  the  shape  of  the  sac, 
the  pressure  of  clots ;  and  doubtless  the  blood  in  every  aneurysm  varies 
greatly  in  its  rate  of  movement  and  change  in  different  parts  of  the  sac 
and  at  different  times.  There  is  reason  to  sujipose  that  portions  of  clot 
sometimes  become  detached  from  the  wall  and  lodge  in  the  orifice,  thereby 
greatly  cliecking  the  flow  of  lilood  tlirough  it,  and  thus  effect  a  cure,  or 
that  a  similar  condition  is  produced  by  the  growth  of  a  clot  at  the  edge 
of  the  orifice.  Probably  a  complete  clot  formed  within  some  well-defined 
pouch  may,  under  favoring  conditions,  increase  rapidly  and  fill  the  entire 
sac.  A  [)iece  of  laminated  elot  detached  from  the  wall  and  carried  out 
into  the  artery  l)y  the  blood  may  lodge  in  the  artery  a  short  distance 
below,  usually  at  a  bifurcation,  and  either  i-educr'  the  amount  of  blood 
that  passes  through  the  vessel,  and  thus  slow  the  circulation  in  tlie  aneur- 
ysm, or  obstruct  the  vessel  entii'ely,  either  immediately  or  by  its  subse- 
quent increase  in  size,  and  thus  arrest  the  stream  and  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  large  soft  clot  that  fills  the  aneurysm  and  the  artery  below  it. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  a  sacculated  aneurysm  has  itself  in  some 
cases  occluded  the  artery  by  pressure  u]ion  it  above  or  below  the  orifice, 
but  the  alleged  cases  are  not  demon.sti'ative. 

Where  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac  is  smooth  and  lined  with  endothe- 
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Hum  tlie  tendency  to  the  formation  of  laminated  clot  is  slight  or  absent; 
Init  where  such  a  j)r()tective  surface  is  not  present,  as  in  sacs  of  rapid 
growth,  the  deposit  is  favored  ;  and  when  rupture  takes  place  the  blood 
that  has  escaped  into  the  adjoining  tissues  appears  to  be  prone  to  clot  in 
bulk,  and  such  a  clot  may  be  the  starting-point  of  one  that  will  fill  the 
aneurysm  entirely.  To  a  still  greater  degree  an  inflamed  sac  is  favorable 
to  the  complete  clotting  of  the  blood  and  to  the  cure  of  the  affection,  if 
the  patient  does  not  perish  by  heuiorrliagei)!-  if  the  resulting  interference 
witii  the  venous  flow  does  not  lead  to  gangrenous  changes  that  necessitate 
amputation.  A  few  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  such  inflamed 
sacs  have  ruptured  externally,  with  discharge  of  clots  and  li(juid  blood, 
and  the  patients  have  recovered  ;  but  the  accident  is  full  of  danger. 

Occasionally  aneurysms  that  have  long  remained  (piiescent,  apparently 
cured,  Ijegin  again  to  increase  in  size :  such  rarely  ])ulsate  or  have  a 
bruit,  and  tliey  probal)ly  receive  their  blood  by  a  recurrent  flow  thi'ough 
the  distal  jxirtion  of  the  artery. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  an  aneurysm  that  is  developing  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  has  not  undergone  any  of  the  important  complicating 
changes  above  mentioned,  and  which  is  accessible  to  inspection  and  pal- 
pation, is  usually  easy.  The  well-defined  outline  of  the  tumor,  its  con- 
sistency, expansile  pulsation  and  murmur,  and  its  position  on  the  course 
of  an  artery  are  all  readily  recognizable,  and  in  addition  we  have  its 
steady,  rather  rapid  growth,  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  inflammation, 
the  diminution  in  size  when  the  artery  is  compressed  above  it,  its  sphyg- 
mographic  trace,  and  the  diminution  of  pulsation  and  the  change  in  the 
si)iiyguiograiihic  trace  of  the  artery  below  it.  (j)n  the  other  hand,  aneur- 
ysms in  the  tliorax  or  aljdomen  or  at  the  root  of  the  neck  may  be  wholly 
inaccessible  to  palpation,  or  so  slightly  so  as  not  to  attbrd  positive  diag- 
nostic signs,  and  those  of  the  limbs  may  have  undei-gone  changes  or  com- 
plications tiiat  abolish  or  mask  such  signs.  Furthermore,  other  affections 
may  resemble  aneurysms  quite  closely.  Many  errors  of  diagnosis,  some 
of  them  disastrous  in  their  results,  have  been  made,  such  as  mistaking  a 
rapidly -growing  aneurysm  for  an  abscess  or  a  shrunken,  quiescent  one 
for  an  enlarged  lymphatic  gland  ;  but,  as  ]\Ir.  Barwell  says,  the  greater 
number  of  these  disasters  have  been  due  to  insufficient  caution — to  resort 
to  the  knife  without  having  made  a  careful  examination ;  and  he  calls 
attention  again  to  the  importance  of  a  strict  observance  of  the  old  rule, 
which  forbids  the  opening  of  any  swelling  in  the  course  of  or  over  a 
large  artery  without  a  previous  tliorough  search  for  the  signs  of  aneurysm. 
The  same  caution  should  be  used  in  the  case  of  swellings  on  the  front  of 
the  chest. 

The  difliculties  in  diagnosis  arise  from  the  fact  that  some  aneurysms 
present  few  of  the  chai-acteristic  signs  of  the  affection,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  tumors  of  an  entirely  different  character  may  present  some 
of  them.  (_)f  the  characteristic  signs,  pulsation  and  bruit  are  those 
whose  presence  in  other  affections  or  whose  absence  in  aneurysm  is  most 
likely  to  mislead.  As  we  have  seen,  they  are  absent  when  the  aneurysm 
is  consolidated  or  when  the  artery  sup})lying  it  is  occluded  or  compressed, 
and  they  may  be  absent  or  so  slight  as  to  be  recognized  only  with  great 
difficulty  if  the  aneurysm  is  widely  ruptured  or  if  the  surrounding  parts 
are  mucli  inflamed  and  swollen.     The  diagnosis  must  be  made  by  the  aid 
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of  the  history,  and  possibly  I>y  cliaiiyc  in  tiio  pulse  in  the  distal  branches 
of  the  artery.  If  the  condition  permits  of  delay  in  order  to  watch  the 
subsec(uent  progress  of  the  case,  the  diagnosis  may  become  clear,  for  con- 
solidated aneurysms  do  not  increase  in  size,  while  malignant  tumors  do. 

Pulsation  is  the  symptom  which  is  most  likely  to  lead  the  surgeon  to 
mistake  a  tumor  of  another  character  for  an  aneurysm.  Such  pulsation 
may  be  due  to  the  vascularity  of  the  tumor  itself  or  may  be  eomnnuii- 
cated  to  it  from  an  untlerlying  artery.  Tumors  which  possess  a  pulsation 
of  their  own  are  (in  addition  to  other  forms  of  aneurysm  than  those 
now  under  consideration,  such  as  arterio-venous  and  cii'soid  aneurysms) 
certain  verv  vascular  carcinomata  and  sarcomata,  especially  certain  ones 
of  bone.  The  diagnosis  in  such  cases  must  be  made  by  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  pulsation,  which  is  more  distinctly  expansile  in  aneur- 
ysm, to  the  absence  of  fluctuation  in  vascular  tumors,  and  to  their 
slighter  loss  of  bulk  when  the  afferent  artery  is  compressed.  In  the 
bone-tumors  careful  examination  may  show  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
bone  and  the  presence  of  bony  outgrowths  or  plates  in  tlie  wall  of  the 
tumor  near  its  base. 

Tumors,  solid  or  liquid,  overlying  an  artery  and  receiving  pulsation 
from  it  may  be  recognized  by  the  absence  of  expansion  and  of  shrinkage 
Avhen  the  artery  is  compressed,  and  by  the  cessation  of  the  pulsation 
when  the  tumor  is  lifted  up  from  the  artery.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  pulsation  communicated  to  a  solid  tumor  may  seem  to  be  expan- 
sile when  the  paljiating  iingcrs  cannot  be  pressed  down  to  its  equator :  as 
the  tumor  is  lifted  at  each  beat  a  wider  portion  is  pressed  in  between  the 
fingers  and  separates  them  exactly  as  expansile  pulsation  does.  A 
murmur  may  be  present  in  vascular  tumors  or  when  a  solid  or  liquid 
tumor  presses  upon  an  artery. 

Prognosis. — This  is  always  serious,  although  the  actual  danger  to  life 
or  limb  may  vary  greatly  in  different  cases  and  at  different  periods  in  the 
same  case.  In  general  terms,  the  nearer  to  the  heart  the  greater  the 
danger  to  life.  Except  in  the  comparatively  rare  cases  of  spontaneous 
cure,  the  progress  is  steady  toward  ultimate  rupture,  and  the  larger  the 
vessel  the  more  certain  is  such  a  rupture  to  lead  to  a  fatal  hemorrhage, 
and  the  smaller  is  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  arrest  the  progress  by 
treatment. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  aneurysm  may  be  medical  or  surgical. 
The  former  term  is  applied  to  that  method  which  seeks  to  effect  a  cure 
by  rest,  diet,  and  internal  medication  ;  the  latter  includes  all  other 
methods  in  which  some  external  agent  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
aneurysm,  its  contents,  or  the  artery  upon  which  it  is  developed. 

The  medical  treatment  of  aneurysm,  first  systematized  by  Valsalva 
and  more  recently  brought  into  prominence  by  iNIr.  Joliffe  Tufnell, ' 
seeks  to  ]>romote  the  processes  of  sjiontaneous  cure  l»y  the  deposition  of 
laminated  fibrin,  by  quieting  the  heart-action,  and  by  increasing  the  co- 
agulability of  the  blood.  The  main  agents  in  this  attempt  are  prolonged 
absolute  rest  in  the  recumbent  position,  restriction  of  food  and  drink 
almost  to  the  mininnun  necessary  for  the  supjtort  of  life,  the  internal 
administration  of  certain  drugs,  and  SDmetimes  venesection.  The  method 
has  been  employed  exclusively  for  internal  aneurysms  and  those  in  which 

'  Tufnell,  Tlie  Successful  I'reatmcni  nf  Internal  Aneunjxinf,  1S64. 
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ojH'rative  metliods  were  contraiiulicateil.  It  requires  much  resolution 
and  fortitude  on  the  jtart  of  tlie  patient  to  continue  the  treatment  for  the 
necessary  length  of  time,  seldom  less  than  six  weeks. 

The  details,  as  given  by  Barwell,  are — absolute  confinement  to  bed 
and  one  of  the  two  following  systems  of  diet,  known  as  the  "  low  "  and 
the  "dry."  The  "low"  diet  consists  of  bread,  10  ounces;  butter,  1 
ounce ;  rice  or  tapioca  pudding,  6  ounces ;  milk,  1  pint — divided  into 
three  or  four  meals;  once  or  twice  a  week  a  little  fisJi  or  boiled  meat 
maybe  added  if  the  patient  becomes  restless  under  tlie  deprivation.  The 
"  dry  "  diet  is  as  follows :  for  breakfast  and  supper,  bread,  4  ounces ;  butter, 
^  ounce  ;  milk,  2  ounces  ;  for  dinner,  meat,  3  ounces  ;  bread,  3  ounces  ; 
water  or  milk,  3  ounces.  The  return  to  ordinarj'  diet  at  the  end  of 
treatment  must  be  gradual.  Barwell  tliinks  that  venesection  at  the 
beginning  c)f  the  treatment,  and  jierhaps  repeated  during  it,  would  be 
advantageous ;  and  Holmes  says  its  moderate  use  "  api)ears  both  rational 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  recorded  cases,  successful." 

The  drugs  used  are  belladonna,  hydrocyanic  acid,  aconite,  and  ver- 
atrum  to  reduce  the  heart-action,  and  bromide  of  potassium  to  control 
])ain  and  irritation.  Acetate  of  lead  and  iodide  of  potassium  have  also 
been  used,  especially  the  latter,  but  without  demonstrated  benefit.  Flint' 
reportctl  a  case  of  aneurysm  of  the  al)dominal  aorta  which  was  appa- 
rently cured  by  the  use  of  the  chloride  of  barium  in  doses  of  from  one- 
fifth  to  two-fifths  of  a  grain  three  times  daily  for  about  five  months, 
after  Tufnell's  method  had  failed.  The  most  rapid  improvement  coin- 
cided with  the  smaller  dose. 

Sunjieul  Treatment. — The  history  of  the  surgical  treatment  of  aneur- 
ysva.  is  mainly  the  story  of  the  invention  and  ajjjtlication  of  a  great 
variety  of  measures  designed  to  diminish  the  risk  to  life  involved  in  the 
effort  to  accomplish  one  of  two  results — the  evacuation  of  the  sac  and 
the  abolition  of  its  connection  with  the  artery,  or  the  obliteration  of  its 
cavity  by  "  active  "  or  "  passive  "  clots.  With  few  exceptions  the  imme- 
diate ol)ject  of  the  different  operations  has  been  to  initiate  or  promote 
the  processes  of  spontaneous  cure,  and  the  stimulus  to  the  introduction 
of  new  methods  in  such  numbers  and  variety  has  been  found  in  the  risk 
to  life,  or  the  uncertainty  of  result,  or  the  inapplicability  to  certain 
aneurysms  of  those  previously  in  use.  The  great  advance  made  in 
recent  years  in  securing  the  prompt  and  easy  healing  of  surgical  wounds 
has  practically  deprived  most  of  these  methods  of  all  but  an  historical 
interest ;  and,  curiously  enough,  the  operative  method  wliieh  has  most 
recently  received  the  stamj)  of  approval  and  has  been  put  forward  as 
the  method  of  choice  is  practically  the  one  that  stands  at  the  other  end 
of  the  long  list — the  one  employed  and  described  in  the  second  and 
third  century  A.  D.  by  Antyllus. 

According  to  Broca,"  to  whose  thorough  search  and  exce]itional  oppor- 
tunities we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  the 
subject,  the  art  of  surgery  previous  to  the  time  of  Antyllus  acknowledged 
itself  powerless  to  treat  aneurysms.  The  affection  was  known  to  be 
dangerous,  its  gravity  was  attriljujed  to  noxious  elements  in  the  blood 
contained  in  the  tumor,  and  doulitless  attempts  had  been  made  to  relieve 

'  Flint,  Practitioner,  1S79,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  31. 
'  Broca,  Des  Anevrysmes,  Paris,  1856. 
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by  evacuating'  the  blood.  Wliat  the  consequences  of  sucli  attempts  were 
it  is  easy  to  imagine,  and  until  some  less  dangerous  remedy  could  be 
found  it  is  plain  that  abstention  must  have  been  the  rule.  Of  the 
writings  of  Antyllus  upon  the  subject  we  j^ossess  only  what  has  been 
preserved  through  quotation  by  others,  especially  by  Oribasius,  who, 
writing  in  the  fourth  century  A.  D.,  quoted  among  others  his  chapter 
upon  aneurysm.  Tiie  forty-tifth  book  of  Oribasius,  in  wiiicii  this  quo- 
tation occurs,  was  long  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  and  was  only  found 
about  1825  among  other  Ciireek  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican.  After 
describing  two  kinds  of  aneurysm  (apparently  our  spontaneous  and 
arterio-venous),  he  says  :  "  It  is  not  right  to  abandon  all  aneurysms  to 
their  fate,  as  the  ancient  surgeons  taught,  but  it  would  be  extremely 
dangerous  to  ojjerate  on  all.  80  we  abstain  from  toucJiing  aneurysms 
of  the  axilla,  groin,  and  neck,  both  because  of  the  size  of  the  vessels 
and  of  the  impossibility  or  extreme  difficulty  of  ligating  them.  We  also 
do  nothing  for  very  large  aneurysms,  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  they 
may  be.  We  operate  upon  aneurysms  of  the  extremities,  the  limbs,  and 
the  head  in  the  following  manner."  He  then  desci'ibes  the  operation  by 
a  straight  incision  along  the  course  of  the  vessel,  the  exposure  of  the 
aneurysm,  the  drawing  aside  of  the  vein,  and  the  placing  of  a  ligature 
upon  the  artery  al)ove  and  below  the  sac.  The  latter  is  then  opened  by 
a  small  incision  and  "  its  contents  evacuated  without  danger  of  hemor- 
rhage." 

According  to  Broca's  translation,  it  would  seem  that  Antyllus  dis- 
sected the  aneurysm  entirely  free  from  end  to  end,  but  tliis  appears  to 
be  not  only  intrinsically  imjirohable,  but  also  not  in  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  description.  Wliatever  the  reason  may  have  been — difficulty 
of  execution,  secondary  hemorrhage,  or  the  general  lowering  of  the 
intellectual  level — we  find  the  operation  restricted  in  the  fifth  century 
to  a4ieurysms  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  (with  the  interesting  addition  of 
preliminaiy  double  ligation  and  intermediate  division  of  the  brachial 
artery  two  or  tlu'ce  inches  l)elow  tiie  axilla — Aetius)  and  wholly  al)au- 
doned  a  few  centuries  later.  A\'ith  the  Eenaissance  it  again  appeared  in 
its  original  form — ligature  above  and  below,  incision  of  the  sac — but 
still  restricted  to  aneurysms  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  :  the  invention  of 
the  tourni([uet  in  1674  made  its  execution  easier  and  encouraged  surgeons 
occasionally  to  extend  its  application  to  other  aneurysms;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  tiie  lilood  checked  its  use, 
through  the  fear  of  causing  gangrene  of  the  limb  by  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  the  blood,  and  led  to  a  variety  of  attempts  to  secure,  after 
incision  of  the  sac,  the  closing  of  the  opening  into  the  artery  without 
ligating  the  latter.  In  the  mean  time  (1710),  Anel,  a  French  surgeon 
living  in  Eome,  operated  upon  a  large  aneurysm  g,t  the  elbow,  due  to  an 
unskilful  venesection,  by  tying  tiic  artery  only  above  and  without  opening 
the  sac.  In  the  reasons  which  lie  gave  for  thus  departing  from  the  usual 
practice  he  says  he  was  confident  that  the  blood  contained  in  the  sac 
would  flow  out  through  the  distal  part  of  the  artery,  that  the  sac  once 
emptied  would  not  fill  again,  that  its  walls  would  shrink  and  the  tumor 
would  disa|>pcar  ;  "  which  did  not  fail  to  take  place  as  I  had  anticipated." 
Although  Anel's  operation  gave  rise  to  an  acrimonious  discussion  and 
was  repeated  two  or  three  times  with  success,  it  had  no  lasting  effect  upon 
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practice,  and  was  soon  forgotten,  and  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  only  direct  method  of  treatment  in  use  appears  to 
have  been  the  old  operation  of  opening  the  sac  and  tying  the  vessels  that 
opened  into  it.  The  results  were  so  bad  that  even  this  appears  to  have 
been  but  rai-ely  resorted  to,  most  surgeons  j)i'eferring  amputation,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  jiopliteal  and  femoral  aneurysms.  It  is  true  that  direct 
compression  of  the  tumor  had  been  occasionally  employed  from  the 
earliest  times  and  had  furnished  a  few  notable  successes,  but  there  was 
nothing  in  its  record,  no  constancy  in  its  action,  no  underlying  principle, 
to  give  it  any  standing  as  a  reasonaljle  mode  of  treatment.  As  we  now 
understand  it,  its  few  successes  were  in  part  in  traumatic  aneurysms  in 
which  the  wound  in  the  artery  had  time  and  opportunity  to  heal,  and  in 
part,  probably,  in  cases  in  which  an  intercurrent  or  consequent  inflam- 
mation of  the  sac  produced  a  cure. 

In  1()73,  Genja  had  successfully  healed  a  wound  of  the  bracliial  artery 
at  the  ellww  by  compression  of  the  vessel  above,  and  his  example  had 
been  followed  in  several  cases,  but  it  was  not  until  1765  that  the  ])ian 
was  applied  in  the  treatment  of  aneurysm.  In  that  year  Guattani,  a 
surgeon  at  Rome,  cured  a  popliteal  aneurysm  by  prolonged  compression 
of  the  femoral  artery  by  means  of  a  long  ]iad  and  a  circular  bandage. 
His  idea  appears  to  have  been  merely  to  diminish  the  amount  of  blood 
coming  to  the  sac,  not  to  interrupt  the  stream  entirely,  for  he  feared  gan- 
grene of  the  limb  if  the  latter  should  l)e  done.  He  repeated  it  in  several 
cases,  generally  with  success,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  others ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  method  would  have  been  generally  accepted 
had  not  proximal  ligation  of  the  artery  at  some  distance  above  the  sac 
been  introduced  shortly  afterward.  Notwithstanding  the  immediate  success 
attending  the  latter,  compression  was  still  regarded  as  a  valuable  method 
of  treatment,  and  indeed  toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteentli  century, 
under  the  impulse  given  by  the  Dublin  surgeons,  it  was,  as  will  ap])ear, 
extensively  employed,  not  only  in  cases  in  which  the  ligature  was  thought 
to  be  exceptionally  hazardous,  but  also  in  others  as  the  method  of  choice. 
Its  great  advantage  was  tlie  avoidance  of  the  risk  of  secondary  hemor- 
rhage;  its  defects  were  tii<'  difficulty  of  adequately  ap|)lying  it,  the  pain, 
the  length  of  time  required,  and  the  occasional  faihn-es  or  relapses. 

Ligation  of  the  artery  on  the  proximal  side  at  some  distance  above  the 
sac  was  first  done  in  June,  1785,  by  Desault,  and  in  December  of  the 
same  year  by  Hunter.  Various  cii'cumstances  combined  to  make  Hun- 
ter's part  in  it  prominent :  he  has  been  generally  credited  with  its  inven- 
tion, and  the  method  is  known  as  "the  Hunterian."  It  is  also  claimed 
that  he  based  it  npon  a  profound  knowledge  and  consideration  of  facts 
and  principles  of  which  no  other  surgeon  of  his  time  had  any  conception, 
and  that,  although  Desault's  operation  was  earlier,  it  was  entitled  to  no 
cre<lit,  because  it  was  done  ignorantly  tmd  without  appreciation  of  its 
importance  or  of  the  princi]iles  involved.  This  claim  I  believe  to  have 
no  better  foundation  than  ignorance  of  what  Desault  (and  even  Anel 
seventy-five  years  earlier)  actually  knew  and  planned,  and  the  crediting 
of  Hunter  before  his  operation  with  knowledge  which  he  ol)tainod  at  a 
later  period.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  matter  in  detail ;  the 
reader  who  is  interested  in  it  is  referred  to  other  works.'     It  is  sufficient 

'  Cf  Brnca,  he.,  cit.,  p.  449 ;  Stimsoii,  N.  Y.  Med.  Joum.,  Nov.  1,  1S84. 
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here  to  point  out  that  Hunter's  declared  objeet '  was  to  tie  the  artery 
without  opening  the  sac ;  to  place  tiie  ligature  at  a  point  where  the  artery 
Mas  likel}'  to  be  healthy,  thus  to  diminish  the  risk  of  secondary  hemor- 
rhage ;  and  iinally,  if  the  latter  did  occur,  to  be  able  to  place  a  second 
ligature  upon  the  artery  without  having  to  make  a  second  incision,  or,  as 
he  says,  without  "  breaking  new  ground — a  thing  to  be  avoided,  if  pos- 
sible, in  all  operations."  Not  a  word  is  said  in  the  acccnnit  about  col- 
lateral branches  between  the  ligature  and  tlic  aneurysm,  or  about  the 
sutticiency  of  diminishing  the  flow  of  blood  instead  of  arresting  it  entirely, 
upon  which  so  much  stress  was  afterward  laid.  In  short,  he  was  seeking 
only  to  make  the  current  method  of  operating  safer,  and  had  no  thought 
of  introducing  any  new  principle  affecting  the  coagulation  of  the  blood 
within  the  sac.^ 

The  success  of  the  new  method — ibr,  although  its  mortality  was  about 
one-third,  this  was  a  great  improvement  upon  what  had  preceded — gave 
a  great  impetus  to  the  operative  treatment  of  aneurysm,  and  within  a 
comparatively  few  years  brought  under  the  ligature  nearly  every  large 
artery  in  the  body  :  at  the  same  time  the  associated  risk  of  secondary 
hemorrhage  and  the  inappliiability  of  the  method,  or  its  extreme  danger 
when  ap])lied,  to  the  aneurysms  of  the  largest  vessels,  as  at  the  groin  and 
root  of  the  neck,  led  to  great  activity  in  devising  modifications  and  sub- 
stitutes, and  out  of  the  results  of  this  activity  came  a  much  more  extended 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  cure,  especially  the  deposit  of 
filjrinous  layers,  and  the  conditions  favoring  it.  It  was  soon  learned  that 
total  arrest  of  the  arterial  stream  was  not  necessary,  but  that  its  diminu- 
tion was  sufficient ;  that  such  diminution  might  be  efficient  even  if  effected 
interruptedly,  instead  of  permanently  or  continuously  ;  and  that  it  might 
be  produced  by  ligature  or  compression  at  the  distal  side  of  the  aneurysm. 

The  distal  ligature  for  cases  in  which  the  proximal  ligature  was 
deemed  impossible  or  too  hazardous  was  first  suggested,  according  to  tra- 
dition, by  Brasdor,  a  French  surgeon,  as  early  as  1790,  but  he  never  put 
it  in  practice,  and  left  no  printed  record  of  the  suggestion.  The  operation 
was  first  done  by  Deschamps  in  1798  for  aneurysm  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  femoral  artery,  and  a  second  time  shortly  afterward  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  for  aneurysm  of  the  external  iliac.  Both  patients  died,  and  the 
operation  was  so  completely  discredited  that  Burns  said  of  it  in  1812: 
"  There  is  no  poipt  in  the  treatment  of  aneurysm  which  should  be  more 
decidedly  reprobated  than  this  ;  it  is  absurd  in  theory,  and  experience 
proves  that  it  is  ruinous  in  practice."  In  the  face  of  such  opposition  and 
of  the  reverses,  A^'ardrop,  an  English  surgeon,  believed  in  it  and  advo- 
cated it,  and,  after  many  years  had  passed,  in  1825  had  an  opportunity  to 
put  it  in  practice  successfully  in  a  case  of  carotid  aneurysm.  He  repeated 
the  operation  in  a  similar  ease,  and  then  went  fuuther  and  tied  the  third 
portion  of  the  subclavian  in  a  case  of  innominate  aneurysm  where  the 
carotid  was  occluded.  Although  no  such  distinction  appears  to  have 
been  made  at  the  time,  it  is  the  custom  now  to  distinguish  between  the 
operations  in  which  the  arrest  of  the  current  past  the  aneurysm  is  total 
and  those  in  which  it  is  partial,  and  to  call  the  former  "  Brasdor's  opera- 

'  Home,  Trans  of  Soc.  for  Improvement  of  Med.  Knowledc/e,  Lond.,  1793. 
*  For  the  views  held  by  the  great  majority  of  American  and  English  surgeons  on  this 
subject,  see  paper  by  Dr.  Billings  in  the  First  Volume  of  this  work,  p.  86. — The  Editok. 
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tiou  "  and  the  latter  "  Wardrop's."  That  is,  in  "  Brasdor's  "  the  ligature 
is  applied  to  the  main  trunk,  no  branches  being  given  off  between  the 
ligature  and  the  sac;  in  "Wardrop's"  such  branches  arc  given  off,  as 
when  the  ligature  is  placed  upon  the  carotid  alone  or  upon  the  carotid 
and  third  portion  of  the  subclavian  in  the  case  of  innominate  aneurysm. 
To  complete  tlie  history  of  the  ligature,  except  for  certain  modifications 
in  material  which  will  be  subsequently  mentioned,  we  may  add  that  anti- 
septic surgery  has  made  it  safe  to  ])lace  the  ligature  again  nearer  to  the 
sac,  both  because  it  has  been  found  that  even  a  portion  of  the  artery  that 
is  not  entirely  sound  can  l)e  safely  tied,  and  because  the  risk  of  causing 
rupture  of  the  sac  by  the  suppuration  of  tlie  wound  made  to  aj)])ly  the 
ligature  has  been  almost  entirely  avoided  by  primary  union  of  that 
wound.  Moreover,  for  the  same  reasons  the  practice  is  growing  up  of 
extirpating  the  aneurysm  like  any  other  tumor,  or  of  reverting  to  the  "  old 
operation,"  splitting  the  sac  and  tying  the  artery  above  and  below. 

The  accompanying  figures  show  diagramatically  the  various  methods 
of  applying  the  ligature  which  have  been  above  described  : 

Fig.  355. 


Antyllus  :  ligature  above  and  belo\\  ,  e\acu.ition  of  contents. 
Fig.  356. 


Anel :  proximal  ligation  close  to  sac. 
Fig.  357. 


Dt'^ault  and  Hunter:  proximal  ligation  at  a  di.'^tance. 
Fig.  358. 


Brasdor:  distal  ligation  witli  total  arrest  ot  stream. 
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Fig.  359 


Wardrop :  distal  ligation  witli  partial  arrest  of  stream. 


Altliougli  the  risks  attending  ligation  of  tlie  ai'tery  had  been  greatly 
reduced  by  phieing  the  ligature  at  a  more  distant  point,  they  were  still 
serious;  according  to  the  most  trustworthy  estimates,  the  mortality  of 
the  operation  (mainly  through  secondary  hemorrhage)  was  about  20  per 
cent.,  and  many  were  the  devices  subsecjueiitly  employed  to  diminish  it. 
Antiseptic  surgery  and  the  use  of  asejjtic  and  absorbable  ligatures  have 
done  the  work  so  well  that  most  of  the  others  have  only  an  historical 
interest  now,  and  may  be  passed  with  a  l)rief  mention. 

As  modifications  of  the  ligature  to  produce  permanent  occlusion  of 
the  artery  two  deserve  mention.  Dr.  Benj.  Howard  jn-oposed  to  place 
a  silver  wire  about  the  artery  tightly  enough  to  occlude  it,  but  without 
injuring  its  coats,  then  to  cut  both  ends  short  and  close  the  wound  over 
it.  It  has  been  used  successfully  by  Mr.  Holmes.  Dr.  Speir  con- 
structed an  "  artery-constrictor,"  by  which  the  middle  and  inner  coats 
of  the  vessel  could  be  divided  and  curled  inward,  while  the  outer  was 
left  untorn.     It  has  been  used  successfully  several  times. 

The  attempts  to  obtain  a  cure  by  temporary  occlusion  of  the  artery 
were  numerous  and  varied.  Compression  of  the  artery  above  the 
aneurysm  was  coming  into  use  at  the  time  the  "  Hunterian  "  ligature 
was  introduced,  and  it  was  to  it  or  to  some  modification  of  it  that  the 
profession  turned  most  frequently  and  most  persistentl}'  in  the  effort  to 
escape  secondarv  hemorrhage.  Instruments  of  various  forms,  designed 
to  make  pressure  at  one  or  more  pi)ints  upon  the  artery  without  circular 
constriction  of  the  limb,  were  devised ;  bags  of  shot,  weights  shaped  to 
fit  the  limb,  rods  under  elastic  pressure,  and  similar  devices  in  great 
variety  were  employed,  and  sometimes  with  success.  The  pressure  was 
sometimes  maintained  for  many  hours  to  produce  an  immediate  cure  by 
means  of  the  soft  "passive  "  clot ;  in  other  cases  it  was  employed  inter- 
mittently, cither  because  the  patient  could  not  bear  the  pain  of  more 
prolonged  pressure,  or  designedly  with  the  object  of  producing  the 
laminated  "active"  clot. 

Digital  ])ressure,  maintained  for  several  hours  by  relays  of  assistants, 
was  first  employed  by  Dr.  Kniglit  of  New  Havijn,  Conn.,  in  1848,  and 
was  much  use'd  fi)r  ])opliteal  and  femoral  aneurysms,  sometimes  with  the 
aid  of  general  ansesthcsia. 

Direct  compression  of  the  artery  through  an  incision  that  exposed  it 
to  view  was  tried  in  several  ways — by  acupressure  needles  ;  by  a  wire  or 
thread  passed  under  the  vessel,  brought  up  through  the  skin,  and  tight- 
ened over  a  cork ;  by  special  fiirceps  designed  for  the  purpose  which 
were  kept  upon  the  artery  for  several  hours. 

Indirect  compression  of  the  artery  through  the  aneuiysm  when  the 
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latter  was  situated  near  a  joint,  l)y  keepino;  tlio  limb  flexed  for  many 
days,  gave  several  successes  at  tiie  knee  and  groin. 

Esmarch's  elastic  bandage  was  lirst  used  in  1875  by  Dr.  Walter 
Reid.  About  five  years  later '  I  collected  62  cases  in  which  it  had  been 
used — in  85  per  cent,  successfully,  and  with  2  deaths.  It  has  since 
been  almost  wholly  aliandoncd  in  favor  of  the  antiseptic  ligature,  but  in 
any  (-ase  in  which  treatment  In'  comprt'ssion  is  desired  it  is  pri)l)ably  to 
be  preferred  to  any  other  method,  for  it  is  safe,  fairly  efficient,  and 
recpiires  so  little  time  that  general  anaesthesia  can  be  used.  The  ope- 
rative method  is  simple :  thus,  in  pojtlitcal  aneurysm  the  bandage  should 
be  applied  tightly  to  the  leg,  loosely  over  the  aneurysm,  and  tightly 
again  above  it,  and  the  bandage  or  tubing  should  be  kept  in  place  for 
one  or  two  hours  ;  then  the  artery  should  be  compressed  liy  a  tourniquet 
or  the  fingers  for  several  hours  afterward,  the  conij)ression  being  occa- 
sionally intermitted  to  see  if  pulsation  returns  in  the  sac.  It  has  also 
been  used  to  make  distal  compression. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  distal  ligature,  Ferguson  in  1852  introduced 
tlie  method  known  as  "  malaxation."  In  this  the  aneurysm  is  forcibly 
manipulated  with  tlie  object  of  detaching  a  piece  of  laminated  clot  from 
its  wall  and  directing  it  toward  the  artery,  within  which  it  is  hoped  it 
M'ill  lodge,  probably  at  the  first  bifurcation  below  the  aneurysm.  It 
has  been  employed  with  success  in  a  few  cases.  It  carries  the  risk  of 
causing  multiple  small  emboli  in  the  finer  branches  of  the  artery ;  in 
aneurysms  situated  upon  arteries  that  distribute  blood  to  the  brain  the 
consequences  of  such  an  accident  are  serious. 

A  final  group  of  methods  aimed  to  effect  a  cure  by  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  contained  in  tlie  aneurysm,  to  l)ring  about  its  slow  or 
rapid  coagulation.  The  simplest  of  these,  the  injection  of  some  coagu- 
lating solution,  usually  of  a  salt  of  iron,  has  been  occasionally  employed, 
but  it  has  wholly  gone  out  of  use,  except  perhaps  as  a  last  resource  to 
gain  a  few  days  in  tlioracic  aneurysms  that  have  perforated  the  chest- 
wall  and  are  about  to  rupture  externally. 

In  a  few  cases  wire,  horsehair,  and  catgut  have  been  introduced, 
sometimes  in  large  quantities ;  in  others  needles  have  been  inserted  at 
several  points  and  withdrawn  after  a  few  hours.  Temporary  relief  has 
been  obtained  by  these  means  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  in  one  or  two  a 
permanent  cure  appeared  to  have  resulted. 

The  galvanic  current  has  been  used  with  the  object  either  of  making 
a  large  soft  clot  or  of  starting  the  formation  of  a  laminated  one  at  various 
points  on  the  wall.  The  details  of  tiie  procedures  have  varied  greatly  : 
one  or  several  insulated  needles  are  attached  to  each  pole  and  passed 
into  the  aneurysm,  or  the  needles  are  connected  with  only  one  pole  and 
a  sponge  is  connected  with  the  other  and  placed  on  the  skin  near  by. 
When  the  needles  are  connected  with  only  one  pole,  it  is  usually  the 
positive,  for  the  clot  formed  aI)out  it  is  firmer,  less  fi-othy,  than  that 
about  the  negative,  but  sometimes  the  current  is  repeatedly  reversed 
during  the  operation,  and  sometimes  the  negative  pole  alone  has  been 
connected  with  the  needles.     Some  excellent  results  have  been  reported. 

Quite  recently  Macewen  has  introduced  a  method  based  upon  the 

'  Stimson,  "  Treatment  of  Aneurysm  by  the  Elastic  Bandage,"  American  Joarn.  of  Med. 
Sci,  AprU,  1881. 
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fact  that  irritation  of  tlie  iiiiior  .surface  of  the  sac  promotes  the  deposit 
of  laniinatetl  fibrin  at  tlie  irritated  or  intlanied  points.  The  method  is 
termed  "needling."  lie  intro(hiccs  a  long  stiff  needle  through  the  skin, 
and  pushes  it  through  the  sac  until  its  point  touches  the  opposite  side, 
and  then  moves  it  to  and  fro  so  as  to  scratch  the  surface  over  a  small 
area.  Then  changing  its  direction,  he  scratches  several  other  points, 
and  withdraws  the  neeiUe.  It  has  been  employed  in  a  number  of  cases, 
and  its  use  has  been  occasionally  followed  by  improvement  in  the 
symptoms. 

The  present  attitude  of  the  profession  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
aneurysm  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

Antiseptic  ligature  of  the  artery  at  the  nearest  convenient  point  above 
the  aneurysm  is  the  method  most  oiten  to  be  selected  in  ordinary,  un- 
complicated external  aneurysms.  It  is  true  that  statistics,  even  those 
quite  recently  collected,'  give  a  mortality  following  this  ojieration  of 
nearly  20  per  cent.,  but  I  am  convinced  that  they  err  by  including  many 
earlier  cases  in  \vhich  the  antiseptic  detail  was  not  as  accurate  as  it  is 
to-day.  Of  21  cases  in  New  York  City  of  ligation  with  catgut  of  large 
arteries  (carotid,  subclavian,  iliacs,  and  femoral)  tor  aneurysm,  collected 
by  me  in  LSSO,  only  1  died,  and  in  that  the  death  was  due  to  rupture  of 
the  aneurysm  (innominate)  into  the  trachea.  Of  12  ligatures  applied  in 
the  New  York  Hospital  in  the  years  1888-93  to  the  carotid,  subclavian, 
and  femoral  arteries  for  aneurysm,  all  were  successful,  though  one  of  the 
patients  died  of  general  tuberculosis. 

Extirpation  of  the  sac  with  ligation  close  above  and  below  is  doubt- 
less to  be  ])referrcd  in  small  or  medium  traumatic  aneurysms,  such  as 
those  following  stab  or  gunshot  wounds,  and  possibly  also  in  spontaneous 
cases  in  which  the  tumor  is  so  large  or  so  inflamed  that  its  interference 
with  the  venous  flow  (added  to  the  occlu.sion  of  the  artery)  will  imperil 
the  vitality  of  the  limb. 

A  return  to  the  old  operation  of  opening  the  sac  and  tying  the  vessel 
through  it  was  advised  by  Syme  for  axillary  and  gluteal  aneurysm,  and 
the  advice  was  repeated  as  lately  as  1876  by  Van  Buren.-  A  necessary 
condition  for  such  an  undertaking  is  the  ])ossibility  of  controlling  hemor- 
rhage during  its  performance,  and  although  Symc  was  able  to  do  that  by 
first  inserting  his  finger  through  a  small  incision,  making  pressure  with 
it  at  the  orifice  of  communication  with  the  artery,  and  then  enlarging  the 
incision  freely,  it  seems  probable  that  most  surgeons  would  deem  such  an 
undertaking  too  hazardous.  jNIoreover,  recent  experience  has  shown  that 
the  iliac  arteries  can  be  safely  reached  and  tied  by  la]>arotomy,  so  that 
the  necessity  for  treating  gluteal  aneurysm  by  the  old  method,  if  at  all, 
no  longer  exists.  The  method  is  still  applicable  to  cases  of  recurrence 
after  apparent  cure  by  ligature  if  pulsation  cannot  be  arrested  by  flexion. 

Compression,  instrumental,  digital,  by  flexion,  or  by  Esmarch's  band- 
age, continuous  or  interrupted,  may  be  advisable  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases  or  when  the  ])atient  refuses  to  sultmit  to  a  cutting  operation. 

The  distal  ligature  is  especially  suitable  for  aneurysm  of  the  innomi- 
nate, of  the  first  portion  of  the  subclavian,  or  at  the  origin  of  the  caro- 
tid ;  and  it  or  distal  compression  may  projierly  be  chosen  for  some  aneur- 
ysms of  the  external  iliac. 

'  Delbct,  Rc'ue  de  Chimrgie,  1888,  p.  807.         '  \a.a  Buren,  Trans.  Internal.  Cong.,  Phila. 
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The  methods  that  are  designed  to  act  direetly  ujxjn  the  blood  con- 
tained in  the  sac — coagulating  injections,  the  introduction  of  foreign 
bodies,  galvan(i-[)iinetiire — are  justitiahle  oidy  where  other  measures  are 
inapplicable;  and  pnil)ably  the  same  is  true  of  "needling." 

In  all  such  cases  and  in  internal  aneurysms  medical  treatment  would 
probably  yield  as  large  a  measure  of  success  and  involve  less  risk. 

2.  Dissecting  Aneurysm. 

This  very  rare  condition  has  been  seen  only  in  the  aorta  ;  most  of  the 
reported  cases  have  been  in  females.  It  has  rarely  lieen  recognized 
during  life,  and  is  not  amenable  to  surgical  treatment.  It  consists  of  a 
partial  rupture  of  the  wall  of  the  artery  and  the  passage  of  the  blood 
between  its  coats,  usually  in  the  substance  of  a  middle  coat,  but  some- 
times between  the  middle  and  external  to  a  second  opt-ning  in  the  lumen 
of  the  vessel  or  one  of  its  branches  at  a  lower  point,  or  to  one  in  the 
pericardial  sac.  The  primary  opening  is  usually  near  the  origin  of  the 
thoracic  aorta,  but  has  been  seen  as  low  as  the  bifurcation  of  the  abdomi- 
nal. Apparently,  death  usually  follows  promptly,  especially  if  the  blood 
escajjes  into  the  pericardial  sac,  but  in  some  cases  the  jiatient  has  sur- 
vived for  several  years,  and  the  abnormal  track  followed  by  the  blood 
has  become  lined  with  endothelium.  The  symptoms  are  not  character- 
istic :  sharp  pain  in  the  chest,  thought  t<j  coincide  with  the  primary 
rupture,  and  perhai)s  a  second  attack  corresponding  to  the  second  rup- 
ture ;  faintness,  even  .s3'ncope,  probably  the  consequence  of  the  pain  ; 
disturbance  of  the  circulation,  possibly  a  murmur  audible  near  one  or  the 
other  rupture. 

3.  Artebio- VENOUS  Aneurysm. 

When  an  abnormal  direct  communication  is  established  between  the 
trunk  of  an  artery  and  that  of  a  neighboring  vein,  the  condition  is  termed 
arterio-venous  aneurysm.  When  the  two  vessels  are  in  close  contact  and 
the  blood  passes  directly  from  the  artery  into  the  ^•ein,  the  varietv  is 
termed  ancurysmdJ  lyiri.r,  the  jirominent  feature  being  a  varicose  dilata- 
tion of  the  vein  and  its  branches  ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  an  aneurvs- 
mal  sac  communicating  with  both  vessels  is  formed  by  condensation  of 
the  adjoining  tissues,  the  variety  is  termed  varicose  aneurysm.  The  two 
forms  cannot  always  be  distinguished  from  each  other  clinicallv,  and 
therefore  the  broader  term,  arterio-venous  aneurysm,  including  l)oth,  is 
habitually  used. 

Although,  as  mc  have  seen,  the  clinical  features  which  distinguish 
arterio-venous  from  the  common  encysted  aneurysm  had  been  recognized 
as  long  ago  as  the  second  century  by  ^Vntyllus,  the  sj)ecific  anatomical 
differences  remained  unkno\Mi  until  comparatively  recent  times.  In 
1757,  AVilliam  Hunter,  brother  of  John,  jiublished  a  case,  and  four  years 
later'  gave  a  full  description  of  the  atfection.  Guattani  of  Kome  gave 
an  apparently  independent  description  at  about  the  same  time. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  cause  is  a  traumatism,  a  sinuiltaneous 
wounding,  rarely  a  simple  contusion,  of  both  artery  and  vein ;  in  others 

'  Wm.  Hunter,  Med.  Observations  mid  Inquiries,  1761. 
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the  communication  is  established  spontaneously,  usually  by  the  rupture 
of  an  aneui'vsm  into  a  vein,  but  in  three  cases  quoted  by  Holmes  the 
cause  appeared  to  be  primitive  disease  and  thinning  of  the  coats  of  the 
vessels.  In  the  older  days,  when  venesection  was  so  much  practised,  the 
most  frequent  seat  was  at  tiic  bend  of  the  elbow,  anil  the  cause  was  a 
wound  -with  a  lancet ;  in  modern  times  the  common  causes  are  stab 
wounds  and  gunshot  wounds  ;  among  the  rarer  ones  are  fractures,  some- 
times of  the  base  of  the  skull,  wounding  the  carotid  in  the  cavernous 
sinus,  and  once '  the  connnunication  formed  between  the  femoral  artery 
and  vein  ten  months  alter  an  attempt  to  cure  a  popliteal  aneiu-ysm  by 
])rolonged  pressure  at  the  jxiint  where  the  communication  became  estab- 
lished. 

In  spontaneous  arterio-venous  aneurysms  the  aorta  is  the  artery  most 
frequently  involved,  the  communication  being  most  frequently  with  the 
pulmonary  artery.  Thurnam  -  collected  21  such  cases,  in  12  of  which  the 
communication  was  with  the  pulmonary  vein,  in  5  with  one  of  the  cavities 
of  the  heart  (right  auricle  2,  the  others  1  each),  and  in  4  with  one  of  the 
vense  cavfe.  In  3  the  aneurysm  was  of  the  abdomimal  aorta  ;  in  17,  of 
the  ascending  aorta,  usually  in  or  near  one  of  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  ;  and 
1  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  communicating  with  the  left  pidmonary  artery 
at  the  site  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  Barwell '  increased  this  list  to  42,  in  3 
of  which  the  opening  was  into  the  left  ventricle.  In  19  others  in  his  list 
the  arteries  were  the  cai'otids  (10),  external  iliac  (2),  femoral  (3),  jiopliteal 
(2),  and  posterior  tiliial  (1),  and  tlie  conniuniication  was  with  tiie  veins 
of  the  same  name,  the  internal  jugular  ((3),  and  the  cavernous  sinus  (1). 
Of  251  arterio-venous  aneurysms  of  the  limbs  collected  by  Delbet,* 
most  of  them  traumatic,  90  were  at  the  fold  of  the  elbow,  34  of  the 
superficial  femoral,  26  at  the  groin,  22  in  the  poj)liteal  space,  19  of  the 
common  carotid  and  jugular,  11  of  tiie  temporal  artery,  8  of  the  sub- 
clavian or  its  branches,  8  in  the  axilla,  6  in  the  leg,  5  in  the  arm,  3  of 
the  external  iliac,  3  of  the  external  carotid  and  external  jugular,  2  of  the 
internal  carotid,  2  of  the  common  iliac,  2  at  the  ankle,  and  1  of  the 
sciatic.  His  list  apparentlv  is  incomplete,  for  in  1884,  I^  collected, 
among  others,  3  of  the  internal  and  (3  of  tlic  external  carotid. 

Most  systematic  writers  descril^e  varieties  according  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  sac  not  formed  by  dilatation  of  the  vein,  and  to  its  rela- 
tion to  the  two  vessels — that  is,  whether  it  lies  bet\\een  them  or  to  one 
side,  or  even  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  artery.  Such  diilerences  can 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  recognized  clinically,  and  even  when  a  distinct  cir- 
cumscribed ttunor  can  l)e  recognized  it  cannot  be  determined,  except  by 
dissection,  wlietlicr  it  has  been  formed  in  the  surrounding  tissues  or  is  a 
limited  dilatation  of  the  vein. 

The  pathological  details  vary  greatly  accordiiig  to  the  size  and  the 
relations  to  each  other  of  the  openings  in  the  two  vessels  and  to  their 
distance  from  the  heart.  The  ]irincipal  factor  in  the  production  of  the 
changes  is  the  extent  to  which  the  intra-artcrial  pressure  is  transferred 
to  and  exerted  ujxm  the  wall  of  the  vein  and  the  aneurysmal  sac,  and 

1  Pemberton,  Med.-Chir.  Tram.,  vol.  xliv.  p.  189. 

2  Thurnam,  Med.-Chir.  Tram.,  toI.  xxiii.  1840.  '  Loc.  cit.,  p.  534. 
*  Delbet,  Anev.  art.  reineux  drs  Mrmbt-e.-^,  1889. 

'  Stimson,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1884. 
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this  is  determined  by  the  size  of  tlie  opening  and  by  the  resistance 
oiFered  to  tlie  return  of  tiie  blood  tlimiigh  the  vein  to  the  heart.  The 
more  freely  the  blood  can  escape  toward  the  heart,  the  less  is  its  dis- 
tending force  upon  the  sac  and  vein,  the  less  are  the  changes,  and  the 
slower  is  their  increase,  and  the  sooner  is  that  increase  arrested  and 
equilibrium  established.  In  other  words,  the  opening  into  the  vein  is 
in  most  respects  an  advantageous,  conservative  condition,  retarding  or 
arresting  the  growth  of  the  atfection  and  making  the  prognosis  much 
better  than  that  of  an  ordinaiy  aneurysm. 

When  the  commnnication  is  with  a  large  venous  trunk,  such  as  the 
internal  jugular,  which  can  readily  carry  away  the  excess  of  blood 
almost  as  rapidly  as  it  is  poured  into  it  from  the  artery,  the  distending 
action  and  the  cdnsequent  changes  in  the  vein  are  slight;  but  when  the 
communication  is  with  a  smaller  vein  or  one  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  heart,  especially  if  the  oi)ening  in  the  arter}-  is  comparatively  large, 
an  immense  aneurysmal  sac  may  be  formed,  or  the  veins  may  become 
greatly  dilated  and  varicose.  The  distending  action  is  exerted  not  only 
u])on  the  vein  at  and  near  the  point  of  communication,  but  also  upon 
its  brandies,  often  for  a  considerable  distance  on  tlie  distal  side.  The 
sac,  even  wiien  not  formed  by  dilatation  of  the  vein,  has  a  smooth  sur- 
face and  contains  little  or  no  stratified  clot ;  the  walls  of  the  dilated 
veins  are  notably  thickened  in  some  cases,  with,  it  is  said,  increase  in 
their  muscular  coat  ((iuenu).  In  a  case  upon  which  I  operated  (common 
carotid  and  internal  jugular)  the  dilated  deeper  veins  encountered  in  the 
approach  to  the  artery  seemed  even  tliinner  than  usual. 

The  artery  below  the  point  of  connuunication  is  usually  smaller  than 
normal ;  that  is,  it  is  less  distended  because  of  the  division  of  the  arterial 
stream,  and  if  it  has  been  entirely  divided  in  the  original  injury,  the 
lower  portion  may  be  occluded  at  the  point  of  division.  Above  the 
point  of  communication  in  cases  of  long  standing  the  artery  sometimes 
becduies  enlarged  and  tortuous  and  its  wall  thinned. 

The  symptoms,  in  the  traumatic  cases,  begin  promptly  after  the 
recei{)t  of  the  injury.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  a  long  interval — ten 
years  in  one  case,  eight  and  a  half  years  in  another — elapsed  between 
the  injury  and  the  development  of  a  tumor  or  of  a  varicose  condition  of 
the  veins,  it  is  probable  either  that  the  communication  was  not  estab- 
lished at  the  time  of  the  injury  or  else  that  it  was  very  small  and  sub- 
sequently underwent  enlargement.  In  case  of  an  open  wound  the 
hemorrhage  is  likely  to  be  profuse  at  first,  but  easily  checked  by  simple 
measures ;  occasionally  the  escaping  blood  is  seen  to  be  mingled  arterial 
and  venous.  The  cutaneous  wound  heals  pi'omptly,  and  after  a  few 
days  the  patient  or  the  surgeon  notices  a  pecidiar  thrill  in  the  region  of 
the  wound.  The  subsequent  symptoms  vary  with  tlie  conditions  :  there 
may  be  a  well-defined  jiulsating  tumor,  or  the  region  may  be  diffusely 
swollen,  or  the  superficial  veins  in  the  neighborhood  may  be  enlarged. 
The  striking  characteristic  symptoms  are  the  thrill  and  murmur.  The 
former  can  be  readily  detected  by  jilacing  the  palm  of  the  hand  uj)on 
the  part,  unless  perhaps  the  lesion  is  in  deejily-seated  vessels :  it  has 
been  compared  to  the  purring  of  a  cat,  the  hum  of  a  rapidly-revolving 
wheel,  the  buljbling  about  a  hot  iron  plunged  into  water.  The  murmur 
is  continuous,  with  a  reinforcement  corresponding  to  the  cardiac  systole ; 
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it  is  most  intense  immediately  ovei-  the  point  of  communication,  and  is 
propagated  upward  and  downward  along  the  vessels,  gradually  losing 
its  continuous  character  and  becoming  purely  intermittent  as  the  dis- 
tance increases.  In  cases  where  the  opening  is  into  a  large  vein  near 
the  heart,  as  the  internal  jugular,  and  wliere  it  is  presumably  small,  the 
thrill  anil  nuirmur  may  be  the  only  objective  signs.  Expansile  pulsa- 
tion, like  that  o  the  common  form  of  aneurysm,  may  be  present  when 
there  is  a  well-defined  tumor,  and  pulsation  like  that  of  normal  arteries 
may  be  felt  in  some  of  the  enlarged  veins.  The  thrill,  murmur,  and 
pulsation  may  sometimes  be  arrested  by  pressure  at  the  point  of  com- 
munication. 

Certain  subjective  symptoms  are  sometimes  present— changes  in  sen- 
sibility of  the  surface,  numbness,  cramps,  pain  along  nerves,  muscular 
weakness,  and,  if  the  injury  is  in  the  neck,  possibly  occasional  dizziness. 

Later  changes  are  due  to  the  interference  with  the  circulation  and 
with  nutritiim  in  the  distal  regions.  The  limb  is  uniformly  swollen, 
its  temperature  sometimes  elevated,  the  growth  of  hair  upon  it  more 
abundant,  and  sometimes  the  limb  is  increased  in  length  by  exaggerated 
growth  of  its  bones.  In  other  cases  the  skin  may  become  eczematous 
or  ulcerated. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  changes  after  having  reached  a  cer- 
tain grade  usually  become  stationary,  and  not  infreipiently  they  are  suf- 
ficiently slight  not  to  interfere  sM'iously  with  the  patient's  comfort  and 
well-being.  Tiie  presence  of  largely-dilated  veins  communicating  with 
an  artery  and  near  the  surfixce  is  of  course  a  serious  menace  to  life  in 
case  of  an  accidental  wound,  but  such  a  contingency  is  ordinarily  too 
remote  to  call  for  active  protective  measures.  In  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases  the  affection  continues  to  advance,  even  to  the  point  of  rupturing 
externally.  The  prognosis  in  this  respect  is  worse  when  the  affection 
involves  tlie  lower  limb. 

Treatment. — The  plan,  and  even  the  principles,  of  treatment  will 
differ  widely  in  ditferent  cases.  If  the  case  is  one  in  which  the  aneurysm 
has  ceased  to  grow,  and  in  which  the  circulatory  and  nutritive  changes 
are  not  sufficient  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  patient's  comfort,  it  is 
the  part  of  prudence  to  abstain  from  operation  and  to  be  content  with 
such  palliative  measures — bandaging,  elastic  stocking — as  may  be  indi- 
cated. 

If  the  case  is  a  recent  traumatic  one,  and  if  the  thrill  and  murmur 
can  be  checked  by  pressure  at  the  opening,  such  pressure,  maintained  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  may  bring  about  tlie  permanent  closure  of 
the  opening.  Digital  pressure  has  been  the  most  satisfactory  under  such 
circumstances. 

In  cases  in  which  an  attempt  at  radical  cure's  indicated  by  the  con- 
tinued growth"  of  the  affection  or  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  the  choice 
of  a  method  is  much  more  restricted  than  in  an  ordinary  aneurysm.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  we  have  to  deal  not  A\-ith  a  sac  having  an  ir- 
regular rough  internal  surface  more  or  less  covered  with  laminated  clot, 
and  lying  outside  of  the  circulatory  stream,  but  with  one  through  which 
the  stream  of  blood  passes  steadily,  which  is  largely  formed  by  dilatation 
of  a  vein,  and  which  is  lined  throughout  by  endothelium  and  contains  no 
clot.     Even  in  the  cases  in  which  a  true  aneurysmal  sac  exists  between 
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tlio  artery  and  vein  it  lias  a  smooth  endotliclial  surface.  A  temporary 
arrest  of  tlie  cireulation,  wliicli  in  an  ordinary  aneurysm  would  till  it 
with  a  clot,  woidd  have  no  such  eifect  upon  a  sac  formed  by  a  dilated 
vein,  and  probably  little  or  none  upon  the  blood  in  a  true  sac  lying  be- 
side such  a  vein  ;  consetjuently,  all  methods  of  continuous  or  intermittent 
compression  of  the  afferent  artery  are  wholly  untrustworthy  in  tiiis  af- 
fection. In  the  few  successes  reported,  excliidinii'  fresh  cases  in  which 
direct  compression  has  probably  closed  the  opening,  there  was  probably 
a  distinct  sac  indejiendent  ot'  tiie  dilated  veins. 

Measures  acting  directly  upon  the  blood  to  produce  its  coagulation, 
such  as  galvano-pinicture  and  the  injection  of  coagulating  solutions,  are 
not  only  insufficient,  but  also  dangerous  because  of  the  possibility  of  the 
detachment  of  a  portion  of  the  clot  to  be  swe})t  away  to  form  a  cardiac 
or  a  pulmonary  embolus. 

^ye  can  resort  only  to  ligation  of  the  vessels,  with  or  without  incision 
or  extirpation  of  the  sac. 

In  some  cases — but,  unfortunately,  they  are  the  ones  that  least  need 
treatment — the  problem  is  sim]ile  and  the  solution  easy.  Such  are  the 
cases  in  which  the  opening  is  into  a  large  vein  near  the  heart,  and  in 
which  there  is  but  comparatively  little  dilatation  or  tumor.  There  we 
have  only  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  arterial  stream  into  the  dilated 
vein  :  I'elievcd  of  the  arterial  pressure,  the  vein  will  return  to  its  normal 
size,  or  at  least  the  venous  circulation  will  be  carried  on  without  disturb- 
ance. Under  such  circumstances  it  is  only  necessary  to  tie  the  artery  on 
the  proximal  side  of  the  opening,  or  on  botli  sides  if  a  recurrent  stream 
is  to  be  anticijiated  in  case  of  a  proximal  ligature  alone.  The  ligature 
must  be  applied  cVo.sr  above  the  opening,  not  at  a  distance  from  it. 

Theoretically,  if  we  consider  the  cause  of  the  condition  alone,  the 
same  principles  shc^uld  apply  also  to  arterio-venous  aneurysms  of  the 
limbs — aneurysms  in  which  there  may  be  a  distinct  sac  and  in  which  the 
veins  are  greatly  dilated  ;  but  proximal  ligature  of  the  artery  has  hereto- 
fore yielded  very  ])oor  results.  Van  Buren  '  collected,  among  others,  12 
cases  in  the  lower  limb:  of  7  in  wiiieii  tiie  external  iliac  or  common 
femoral  was  tied,  gangrene  followed  in  all,  and  of  5  in  which  the  super- 
ficial femoral  was  tied,  gangrene  followed  in  2.  Michaux's  collection  is 
even  worse — 10  successes  in  44  cases  of  single  proximal  ligature. 

Curtis^  collected  51  cases,  of  wdiich  2."j  died,  8  were  cured,  2  im- 
proved, 18  unimproved,  and  gangrene  occurred  in  11.  Van  Buren's 
cases,  and  probably  most  of  the  others,  belong  to  the  pre-antiseptic  era, 
and  the  gangrene  is  proljably  attributable  to  interference  with  the  veins, 
either  in  the  course  of  the  operation  or  in  subsequent  su])puration. 
Otherwise,  it  must  be  attributed  to  some  unfavoi-able  influence  due  to 
the  dilated  condition  of  the  veins  or  to  the  a])plication  of  the  ligature  so 
far  al)ove  tiie  anenrvsm  that  tiie  lilood  brought  around  the  ligature  by 
the  collateral  circulation  entere(l  tiie  artery  again  above  the  aneurysm 
and  passed  back  through  it  to  the  heart  without  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  nourish  the  limb.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  former  should 
introduce  the  element  of  venous  obstruction,  which  we  know  to  be  so 
important  a  factor  in  the  ]>roduction  of  gangrene  after  ligature  of  an 
artery,  and  no  other  explanation  has  yet  been  offered. 

'  Loc.  cit.,  1876.  2  Curtis,  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Scl,  Feb.,  1891. 
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Tlie  metliods  pi'oposed  are  proximal  ligature  of  the  artery  close  to  the 
sac,  ligature  of  the  artery  above  and  below  (so-called  "  double  ligature  "), 
ligature  of  artery  and  yein  above  and  belo\v  ("  quadruple  ligature "), 
incision  of  the  sac,  and  extirpation  of  the  sac,  the  latter  two  with  as 
many  ligatures  as  may  be  necessary  to  control  the  hemorrhage. 

In  considering  the  relative  advantages  of  these  methods  it  is  necessary 
to  remind  the  reader  that  it  is  seldom  possible  to  determine  clinically 
whether  an  aneurysmal  pouch — one  not  formed  by  a  dilated  vein — exists 
in  any  given  case,  and  that  we  do  not  know  whctlier  tlie  presence  or 
absence  of  such  a  poucii  materially  affects  the  result  after  single  or  double 
ligature  of  the  artery.  So  far  as  I  can  Judge  from  ^\hat  I  have  seen  of 
such  cases,  I  believe  that  extirpation  of  the  sac  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  cannot  be  accomplished  without  double  ligature  of  the  artery  and 
of  the  vein,  and  the  placing  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  other  ligatures 
upon  the  smaller  (but  also  dilated)  veins  that  empty  into  the  dilated 
portion  of  the  main  vein  between  its  two  ligatures.  Incision  of  the  sac 
presents  the  same  operative  difficulties  and  the  same  olijections  arising 
from  the  permanent  obstruction  of  the  venous  flow.  How  great  those 
difficulties  may  be  can  periiaps  be  apjireciated  only  by  those  who  have 
encountered  them.  I  shall  long  remember  one  such  case  which  I  wit- 
nessed :  The  aneuiysm  was  in  tiic  calf  of  tlie  leg,  and  after  a  proximal 
ligature  iiad  been  placed  upon  the  artery  just  below  the  knee,  the  surgeon 
opened  the  sac  in  order  the  more  readily  to  remove  it  or  to  tie  the  vessels 
that  opened  into  it.  It  proved  to  be  the  vein,  the  dilatation  having  a 
length  of  nearly  a  foot  and  a  maximum  diameter  of  more  than  two  inches. 
In  the  efl'ort  to  close  the  many  veins  dpening  into  it  tiie  incision  was 
lengthened  until  it  reached  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  and  finally,  after 
more  than  two  hours  had  been  spent  in  the  efibrt,  the  patient  was  sent  to 
his  bed  witii  compresses  packed  fiir  down  in  tiie  lower  angle  beneath  the 
tendo  Aciiillis  to  check  the  free  bleeding  that  came  from  deep  veins  of 
which  only  the  dilated  mouths  could  be  seen.  In  some  cases  the  opera- 
tion is  doubtless  much  less  formidable,  as  in  those  in  which  the  dilatation 
involves  onlv  a  comparatively  short  sectiim  of  tlie  vein,  in  wliicii  the 
opening  in  the  artery  is  presumably  small ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
operation,  if  undertaken  at  all,  should  be  restricted  to  such  cases. 

In  short,  and  notAvithstanding  the  unfavorable  results  heretofore 
obtained  (most  of  which,  I  believe,  can  be  attributed  to  faulty  methods), 
I  am  convinced  that,  until  sufficient  aseptic  experience  shall  have  proved 
the  contrarv,  the  only  operative  measures  ])ermissible  in  cases  of  arterio- 
venous aneurysms  of  the  limbs  with  notable  diffiise  enlargement  are  prox- 
imal, or  double,  ligature  of  the  artery  close  to  tiie  opening,  and  that  even 
this  should  be  undertaken  only  wlien  the  symptoms  are  urgent  and  with 
a  keen  sense  of  the  operative  difficulties  likely  to  be  encountered  because 
of  tiie  presence  of  dilated  veins  in  the  track  of  the  incision.  In  aneurysms 
in  accessible  situations,  not  iiiglier  than  the  knee  or  elbow,  in  which  the 
sac  or  dilatation  is  comparatively  small,  extirpation  of  the  sac  or  the 
quadruple  ligature  may  be  permissible  ;  but  satisfactory  clinical  proof 
of  the  superiority  of  that  method  and  of  tiie  advantage  of  removing  the 
dilated  portion  of  the  vein  from  tlie  circulatory  tract  does  not  yet  exist. 
Dr.  C'urtis's  two  cases  are  beautiful  examples  of  success  obtained  in  tiiis 
wav,  and  in  thinking  that  an  equally  giiod  result  miglit  have  been  obtained 
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witli  less  clitiiculty  and  risk  by  ligature  of  tlic  artery  alone  close  above  the 
opening,  or  abt)ve  and  below  it,  I  appreciate  that  I  am  opposing  only 
theoretical  considerations  to  results  obtained  by  actual  trial. 

4.  OiEsoiD  Aneurysm. 

Synonyms. — Arterial  varix  ;  Aneuiysm  by  anastomosis  ;  Racemose 
aneurysm;  Pulsating  erectile  tumor;  Cirsoid  arterial  tumor;  Angioma 
arteriale  racemosum. 

This  affection — ■which  is  much  more  widely  known  under  the  name 
of  cirsoid  aneurysm  tiian  under  any  of  the  score  of  others  tiiat  have  been 
given  to  it — is  one,  nevcrtiielcss,  whose  jiathological  conditions  cannot  be 
brought  within  the  same  definition  as  those  of  the  forms  of  aneurysm 
])roviously  considered  in  this  article,  and  which,  indeed,  are  so  far  removed 
from  them  that  several  investigators  have  maintained  that  it  should  be 
included  among  the  neoplasms. 

It  may  be  defined  as  «  ilUatdfion  ami  clonj/dtion  of  an  aiieri/  and  all. 
its  branches,  large  and  small,  and,  as  will  apj)car  in  studying  its  [tathology, 
the  tlilatation  may  extend  through  the  capillaries  to  the  corresponding 
venules  and  veins.  Possibly,  also,  an  abnormal  direct  communication 
may  form  between  the  dilated  artery  and  an  adjoining  vein,  thus  creating 
a  condition  similar  to  that  of  arterio-venous  aneurysm.  In  gross  resem- 
blances, although  a])parently  not  in  its  essential  characteristics  and  path- 
ology, tiie  affection  in  its  varying  forms  approaches,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
so-called  "  serpentine  dilatation  "  of  the  larger  arteries,  and,  on  the  other, 
certain  forms  of  angioma  and  telangeiectasis. 

While  references  to,  or  descriptions  of,  individual  cases  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  earlier  surgeons,  the  first  attempt  to  describe 
the  affection  was  made  by  John  Bell  in  1801 '  under  the  title  of  "Aneur- 
ism from  Anastomosis,"  but  of  the  cases  therein  described  only  one 
appears  to  have  been  a  cirsoid  aneurysm,  the  others  representing  various 
forms  of  vascular  tumors  or  angiomata.  In  1825,  Dupuytren,-  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  AcadSmie  des  Sciences,  described  a  case  of  dilatation  of 
some  of  the  arterial  trunks  and  branches  of  the  head,  and  propo.sed  for  it 
the  name  of  "  arterial  varix,"  recalling  that  he  had  previously  proposed 
the  name  of  "  erectile  tumor"  for  the  cases  of  dilatation  of  tlie  arterial 
capillaries  of  the  skin  and  its  neighborhood.  In  1832,  Brcschet^  stated 
that  he  had  long  applied  the  term  "  cirsoid  aneurysm  "  (xtpad;,  varix,  and 
£?ooc,  like)  to  the  tumors  which  Dupuytren  calls  arterial  varix.  In  1851, 
Robert  ■*  read  a  )>aper  ujion  tlie  subject,  making  use  of  both  these  names, 
and  paying  special  attention  to  the  pathology  and  treatment,  liut  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  showed  that  surgeons  still  failed  to  distinguish 
not  only  between  the  various  forms  of  vascular  dilatation  of  .spontaneous 
origin,  but  also  between  them  and  traumatic  arterio-venous  aneurysm. 
The  pajjer,  however,  had  the  imjjortant  merit  of  calling  attenti<m  to  that 
form  of  the  heterogeneous  group  observed  especially  in  the  scalp,  and 
thus  leading  to  the  later  and  more  exact  differentiation. 

'  Pn'nniplcfi  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  456. 

'  Quoted  bv  Oosselin,  Arch.  cien.  de,  Med.,  1807,  ii.  p.  645. 
■'  Bresoliet,"il/ra!,.  de  I' Acad,  de  Med.,  1833,  vol.  iii.  p.  101. 
'  Kobert,  Bull,  de  I' Acad,  de  Med.  xvi.  p.  584. 
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Robin '  and  Gosselin "  sought  to  clistinguisli  a  form  intermediate  be- 
tween the  "  erectile  tumor"  and  the  "  arterial  varix"  of  Dupuytren, 
marlced  by  the  site  of  the  dilatation  in  the  arterioles  normally  smaller 
than  those  involved  in  arterial  varix  ;  for  these  Kobin  proposed  the 
name  "cirsoid  arterial  tumor,"  and  Gosselin  urged  treatment  by  the  in- 
jection of  a  coagulating  solution  instead  of  ligature  of  the  aflterent  arte- 
rial trunks.  In  his  description  of  the  minute  pathological  changes  (and 
they  are  the  earliest  I  have  found)  Koliin  states  that  they  are  identical 
with  those  found  in  the  dilatation  of  tiie  larger  branches,  and  that  the 
sole  distinction  lies  in  the  seat  and  sizi'  (if  the  vessels  affected. 

Although  the  term  "  tumor"  had  been  thus  specifically  used  by  Robin 
in  designating  the  affection,  as  also  less  formally  for  many  years  pre- 
viously, Virchow  was  the  first  to  maintain  that  its  proper  nosological 
place  was  among  the  neoplasms,  and  not  among  diseases  of  the  arteries, 
and  he  suggested  the  name  "  angioma  arteriale  racemosum."  To  this 
view  was  given  much  additional  currcn(y  by  Heine  ^  in  an  important 
jiaper,  and  it  has  received  further  sujiport  in  more  recent  years  from  the 
j)ractice  of  the  authors  of  various  surgical  text-books  Mho  have  thus 
classified  and  treated  it,  and  from  special  articles  formally  written  from 
this  standpoint.  The  definition  given  by  the  latest  writer  upon  the  sub- 
ject, "Wagner,'  is  as  follows  :  "  By  angioma  arteriale  racemosum  is  meant 
a  neoplasm  of  arterial  or  arterial-like  vessels  of  markedly  progressive 
character,  accompanied  by  excentric  hypertrophy  of  previously  existing 
arteries  of  smaller  calibre." 

As  would  natui'ally  be  expected  from  the  uncertain  difFerentiation  of 
the  allied  affections  in  the  past,  as  well  as  from  the  difliculties  of  differ- 
ential diagnosis,  especially  from  some  forms  of  arterio-venous  aneurysm, 
statistics  of  the  disease  heretofore  pul)lished  contain  many  cases  which  do 
not  properly  belong  among  them  ;  and  those  who  have  subjected  statistics 
to  critical  examination  find  themselves  compelled  to  reject  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases.  Thus,  Wagner  accepts  only  13  of  the  32  cases  in- 
volving the  hand  collected  by  Polaillon  and  jNIink.  This  throws  doubt 
upon  some  of  the  opinions  that  are  current,  espt'cially  \\  ith  reference  to 
the  eti(jk)gy  and  pathogeny,  and  makes  it  desiralile  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  fresh  cases,  studied  and  reported  with  attention  to  these 
sources  of  error,  should  become  available  for  collation. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  the  affection  appears  upon  the 
head,  especially  in  the  distribution  of  the  temporal  artery,  but  also  in- 
volving the  ear  and  the  branches  of  the  occipital.  It  is  also  seen  in  the 
hand  and  fingers;  and  a  few  cases  have  been  reported  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  but  the  diagnosis  is  not  free  from  doubt.  It  is  more  com- 
mon in  women  than  in  men  (of  Wagner's  16  cases  in  the  upper  extrem- 
ity, 10  were  women,  and  in  1  the  sex  was  not  reported),  and  it  seems  to 
a])pear  more  frequently  between  the  ages  of  fiiteen  and  thirty  years ; 
pregnancy,  apparently,  has  an  infiucnce  in  favoring  its  increase.  Many 
reported  cases  have  been  attributed  to  a  traumatism,  either  an  open 
wound  or  a  contusion,  but  some  of  these  were  undoubtedly  cases  of 

'  Rcibin,  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Biolofiie,  18-54,  vol.  v.  p.  17.3.  -  Loc.  cit. 

'  Heine,  Prai/er  Vlerlelj(ihreia:ehrift,  1869. 

*  Wagner, '"  Ueber  das  arterielle  Ranken  Angiom  an  tier  oberen  Extremitat,"  Beitrdge 
zur  Mill.  Chir.,  1894,  vol.  xi.  p.  49. 
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iirterio-venous  aneurysm  ;  mid  with  regard  to  tlie  otlicrs  the  possibility 
of  error  in  tiie  diagnosis  or  in  the  uttril^iition  of  tiie  cause  is  so  great  tliat 
additional  facts  are  necessary.  On  tlie  otlier  hand,  it  ajipears  to  be  prob- 
able tliat  some  of  the  cases  observed  on  tiie  liaiid  and  fingers  originated 
ill  the  constant  pressure  of  a  tool  or  iiiiplciiient  in  habitual  use;  some  of 

Fig.  360. 


Arterio-venous  aneurysm  resembling  cirsoid  aneurysm  :  a,  the  point  of  communication  (Terrier). 

those  upon  the  head  have  been  attributed,  much  less  plausibly,  to  the 
irritation  of  a  comb  or  of  a  high  collar,  and  Ki'mig  reports  one  occupy- 
ing the  ear  and  a]i])arently  due  to  repeated  pulling  of  that  member. 
The  alleged  origin  in  a  iire-existing  mevus  appears  to  be  better  estab- 

FiG.  Rfil, 


Cross-section  of  a  cirsoid  aneurysm  of  tlic  finger  (Quenu). 

lished,  althougli  doubtless  many  of  the  reported  cases  belong  among  the 
pure  angeiomata. 

The  great  frecjuency  of  tlie  aftectioii  upon  the  head  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily explained ;  the  similar  frequency  of  angeiomata  in  the  same 
region  deserves  mention  in  connection  with  it. 
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The  pathological  changt's  arc  striking  and  characteristic.  The  tumor, 
of  low  elevation  anil  of  irregular  outline  and  surface,  and,  throughout  a 
great  part  of  its  extent  at  least,  not  adherent  to  the  overlying  skin,  is 

Fig.  362. 


Fig.  3(53. 
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Interior  of  the  vessels  of  a  cirsoid  aneurysm  stained  witli  nitrate  of  silver. 

composed  of  a  congeries  of  larger  vessels  having  thick  and  rather  rigid 
walls,  so  closely  packed  together  and  so  adherent  to  one  another  that  even 
the  largest  ones  do  not  readily  flatten  when  cut  across.  Sometimes  near 
the  centre  of  the  tumor  the  vessels  are  dilated  into  large  sacs.  Beyond 
the  jieripherv  of  the  tumor  large  sinuous  vessels  can  he  seen,  some  of 
which  can  he  identified  as  the  normal  arteries  of  the  region  much  en- 
larged and  lengthened,  while  the  others  are  minute  arteries  that  have 
undergone  dilatation,  or  enlarged, 
thickened,  and  often  pulsating  veins. 
The  overlying  skin  is  sometimes  ad- 
herent at  points,  and  even  excoriated  ; 
the  underlying  bone  is  sometimes 
thinned  by  the  pressure. 

As  Robin  pointed  out,  the  arteries 
are  not  sim])ly  dilated,  but  their  walls 
are  thickened,  the  thickening  occu- 
pying especially  the  middle  coat, 
which  he  describes  as  redder  and 
.softer  than  usual  and  containing  a 
certain  amount  of  tatty  grannies  ; 
the  outer  coat  is  also  thickened  and 
closely  adherent  to  the  surrounding 
cellular  tissue.  Virchow's  descri))- 
tion  coincides .  with  Kobin's,  but 
Heine  found  marked  fatty  degen- 
eration, with  atrophy  of  the  media. 
Later  examinations  have  shown 
thickening  of  the  media  to  be  the 
rule,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  they  make  it  probable  that  the 
thinning  sometimes  found  is  a  late  condition,  possibly  due  to  a  preced- 
ing fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  cells. 

Vol.  II.— 26 


Section  of  an  artery  from  a  cirsoid  aneurysm 
of  the  finger,  showing  thickening  of  tlic 
wall  (Qui'iui). 
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Some  of  the  veins  show  a  remarkable  tliiekening;  of  their  middle  coat, 
with  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  tiicir  muscular  elements,  while 
others  are  tense  and  fibrous  and  contain  but  little  muscle. 

It  has  not  been  al;solutcly  demonstrated  that  abnormal  lateral  com- 
munications form  between  the  arteries  and  veins,  but  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  minute  branches  and  capillaries  are  so  generally  and  largely 
dilated  that  the  arterial  pressure  is  carried  over  through  them  to  the 
veins,  and  thus  becomes  ])rol>al)ly  a  jirincijial  factor  in  their  dilatation 
and  tliiekening,  since  similar  changes  in  the  veins  are  seen  in  arterio- 
venous aneurysm.  The  cause  of  the  arterial  dilatation,  lengthening,  and 
thickening  is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  change  has  a  marked 
tendency  to  spread  along  the  proximal  arteries  so  long  as  the  central 
tumor  exists,  and  that  tiiis  tendency  gives  place  to  retrogression,  and 
even  to  a  return  to  the  normal  condition  after  the  main  body  of  the 
aneurysm  has  been  extirpated  or  otherwise  cured.     "\\' hen  the  affection 

Fig.  364. 
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Hypertrophied  veins,  from  a  cirsoid  aneurysm  of  the  finger  (Qui^'nu). 

is  fully  develoiJcd,  it  presents  itself  as  a  low,  soft  tumor  of  irregular 
outline  and  surface  and  variable  extent ;  the  overlying  skin  may  be 
normal  in  color,  thickness,  and  attachment  to  the  underlying  parts, 
or  it  may  be  thinned,  adherent,  and  vascularized,  especially  if  the  aifec- 
tionhas  originated  in  a  ntevus.  The  skin  may  appear  bluisii  or  reddish- 
blue  by  reason  of  the  color  of  the  blood  in  tlie  dilated  vessels  beneath ; 
it  may  also  perspire  freel}',  and  its  ejiidermic  layer  may  be  easily  detach- 
able. This  latter  is  especially  the  case  in  the  hand.  In  the  head  the 
tumor  most  frequently  occupies  the  hairy  scalp  and  side  of  the  forehead  ; 
in  the  upper  extremity,  the  dorsal  or  palmar  surface  of  a  finger,  especi- 
ally the  right  index,  or  the  hand. 

The  tumor  is  soft,  compressible,  and  ]ndsating,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
vessels  that  compose  it  can  be  seen  and  felt  ;  on  auscultation  a  soft  inter- 
mittent murmur  is  heard.  When  situated  in  the  head,  compression  of 
the  cai'otid  on  the  same  side  may  arrest  or  diminish  the  pulsation  and 
murmur ;  when  in  the  hand,  compression  of  the  brachial  artery  may 
have  the  same  effect.     The  arteries  leading  to  the  tumor,  if  sufficiently 
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near  the  surface,  may  be  seen  ami  felt  to  be  enlarged  and  tortuous,  and 
may  give  the  same  murmur  on  auscultation. 

The  diagnosis  is  ordinarily  very  easy,  but,  while 
a  cirsoid  aneurysm  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for 
any  other  art'eotidu,  an  arterio-venous  aneurysm  or  an 
angeioma  may  sometimes  resemble  it  so  closely  as  to 
make  the  differentiation  very  difficult.  An  arterio- 
venous aneurysm  is  to  be  recognized  by  its  more 
rapid  growth,  its  distinct  origin  in  a  traumatism,  its 
continuous  aud  usually  harsher  nuirmur  aud  tin-ill, 
the  absence  of  dilatation  in  the  afferent  arteries,  the 
relative  limitation  of  tiie  change  to  the  veins,  and  the 
possibility  of  arresting  tlie  pulsation  and  nun-mur  by 
pressure  at  some  jioint  within  the  limits  of  the  tumor. 
In  angeioma  there  is  rarel}'  a  nunnnur,  pulsation  is 
comparatively  slight  or  absent,  tlie  individual  vessels 
cannot  be  distinctly  felt,  and  tlie  vessels  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  tumor  are  not  dilated. 

The  course  of  the  affection  is  towai'd  increase, 
sometimes  steady,  sometimes  intermittent,  and  this 
increase  may  be  favored  by  various  incidents  or  con- 
ditions, such  as  puberty  and  pregnancy.  In  a  very 
few  cases  a  spontaneous  cure  lias  taken  place.  If  the 
overlying  skin  becomes  adherent  and  thinned,  and 
finally  breaks,  serious,  even  fatal,  hemorrhage  may 
result,  and  of  course  accidental  wounds  of  the  coi- 
responding  surface  have  exceptional  gravity  because 
of  hemorrhage. 

In  the  various  methods  of  treatment  that  have 
been  employed  a  cure  has  been  sought  in  four  differ- 
ent ways  :  (1)  By  cutting  off  the  supply  of  blood  from 
the  tumor;  (2)  by  extirpating  the  tumor;  (.3)  by  free  or  multiple  incis- 
ions through  the  vessels,  and  their  subsequent  obliteration  in  process  of 
healing ;  (4)  by  inducing  coagulation  of  the  blood  within  the  dilated 
vessels. 

Ligature  of  the  main  artery  (tem|X)ral  or  carotid  when  the  aneurysm 
is  situated  on  the  head)  has  been  done  in  a  relatively  large  numlier  of 
cases,  but  with  only  moderate  success  :  it  was  strongly  recommended  by 
some  of  the  earlier  writers,  but  has  now  rather  fallen  into  disfavor, 
because  the  benefit  is  usually  only  temporary,  and  bec^anse  of  the  increas- 
ing belief  that  a  permanent  and  complete  cure  is  to  be  hoped  for  only 
through  measures  wliicii  directly  attack  the  tumor  or  completely  cut  off' 
its  supply  of  blood.  Ligature  of  all  the  vessels  that  can  be  seen  or  felt 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  tumor  has  been  occasionally  practised,  and  is 
clearly  to  Ijc  preferred,  notwithstanding  its  difficulties,  to  the  preceding 
method. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  same  end,  cutting  off  the  blood-supply, 
might  be  reached  Ijy  Barwell's '  so-called  "  scarless  method  "  of  treating 
nfevus,  at  least  where  the  aneurysm  is  of  small  size.  The  procedure  is 
as  follows :  A   needle  carrying  a  stout  silver  wire   is   introduced  just 

'  Barnell,  Lancet,  1875,  i.  p.  G-12. 


Cirsoid  aneurysm  of 
tile  hand  aiid  fin- 
gers (Bresehet). 
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uiitside  tlie  edge  of  tlie  tumor  and  carried  close  beneatli  tlie  skin  along 
the  margin  of  the  tuni(jr  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  lirouglit  out ;  it  is 
re-entered  at  tlu'  jxiint  of  exit  and  passed  farther  along  in  liivc  manner, 
and  finally  bi'ougiit  out  at  the  first  point  of  entrance.  The  wire,  which 
has  thus  been  made  to  encircle  the  tumor,  is  then  tightened  by  traction 
upon  its  ends,  and  the  traction  is  gradually  increased  during  the  follow- 
ing days  until  the  wire  conies  away.  Tlie  method  is  admittedly  ajipli- 
cable  only  to  small  tumors,  and   is,  I  tiiink,  clearly  inferior  to  excision. 

With  the  great  modern  improvements  in  operative  methods  and  tlie 
treatment  of  wounds  extirpation  of  the  tumor  has  gained  so  greatly  in 
safety  that  it  may  now  fairly  be  termed  the  method  of  choice,  although 
when  the  tumor  is  very  large — that  is,  when  it  occupies  a  large  area — 
the  o]K>rative  difficulties  are  great,  and  all  the  skill  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced surgeon  may  be  needed  to  keep  tiie  hemorrhage  within  tiie 
limits  of  safety.  An  incision  is  made  tlirmigii  the  skin  just  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  tumor  and  carried  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  distance 
around  it,  tying  all  vessels  leading  into  or  coming  from  the  tumor  as 
they  are  exposed.  Then  the  Ha})  of  skin  thus  circumscribed  is  dissected 
back,  if  possible  as  far  as  to  its  Ijasc  along  the  remaining  third  or  fourth 
of  the  ])eri])liery  of  the  tumor;  the  vessels  thus  encountered  are  also 
tied,  tiie  tumor  dissected  away  from  the  underlying  parts,  and  the  flap 
of  skin  replaced.  Sometimes  the  main  afferent  artery  is  tied  as  the  first 
.step  in  the  operation,  in  order  to  make  tlie  control  of  the  bleeding  easier. 
In  some  cases,  where  the  tumor  is  situated  u]ion  the  finger  or  hand,  and 
where  its  removal  would  necessitate  the  crippling  of  the  member,  ampu- 
tation is  to  be  preferred. 

Destruction  of  the  tumor — or,  rather,  obliteration  of  its  dilated  ves- 
sels— by  incisions  into  it  with  the  knife  or  cautery  or  by  caustics  is  even 
more  exposed  to  dangerous  hemorrhages  than  extirpation  is,  and  is 
wholly  to  lie  condemned. 

The  injection  of  coagulating  solutions,  such  as  a  salt  of  iron,  into  tiie 
dilated  vessels  has  Ijeen  frequently  resorted  to,  and  with  a  considerable 
measure  of  success.  The  associated  risk  of  the  detacliment  of  a  portion 
of  the  clot,  with  the  production  of  a  cardiac  or  pulmonary  embolus,  is 
so  great  that  special  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  or  diminish  it, 
such  as  prolonged  jiressure  upon  the  efferent  veins.  The  injection  is 
made  by  means  of  a  hypodermatic  syringe,  tiie  needle  being  introduced 
directly  into  the  vessels  at  one  or  more  points.  The  method  is  not  safe 
unless  the  circulation  can  be  controlled. 

A  somewhat  similar  end  has  been  sought  by  attempts  to  jn-ovoke 
thickening  and  contraction  of  the  connective  tissues  surrounding  the  ves- 
sels, cither  by  galvaiio-jiuncture  or  by  the  interstitial  injection  of  alcohol. 
Galvano-puncture  has  jiroved  efficient  in  the  angeiomata,  but  in  real 
cirsoid  aneurysm  the  results  have  left  niiu'ii  to  l)e  desired. 

The  injection  of  alcohol,  recommended  by  Thiersch,  is  made  with  the 
aid  of  the  hypodermatic  syringe,  about  one  cubic  centimetre  of  30  to  75 
per  cent,  alcohol  being  introduced  at  each  point.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
throw  it  into  the  tissues  about  the  vessels,  not  into  the  vessels  them- 
selves. ]\Iultiple  injections  are  made,  and  re]ieated  at  intervals  of  a  few 
days.     In  the  case  in  which  Thiersch '  first  employed   it   tiie  aneury.sm 

'  Plessing,  Arch.J'iir  klin.  Vhir.,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  251. 
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was  so  extensive  that  he  tlared  not  attempt  excision.  Tlie  injections  were 
made  ahout  six  at  a  time,  at  intervals  of  two  days,  aliout  two  centime- 
tres apart  along-  the  margin  of  the  growth,  coming,  of  course,  nearer  to 
the  centre  as  the  size  of  the  tumor  diminished.  The  improvement  was 
rapid,  and  persisted  even  after  the  induration  caused  by  the  injection  dis- 
ajijieared.  The  report  was  made  about  three  months  after  the  treatment 
had  ended,  and  at  that  time  there  was  no  indication  of  recurrence. 


SPECIAL  ANEURYSMS. 

By  Percival  K.  Bolton,  M.  D. 


Popliteal,  Aneurysm. 

The  popliteal  artery  is  continuous  with  the  superficial  femoral  at  the 
opening  in  the  adductor  niagnnu.  From  this  point  the  vessel  descends 
behind  the  lower  fourth  of  the  femur  and  the  knee-joint  to  divide  into 
the  anterior  and  posterior  tibials  at  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteal 
muscle.  The  popliteal  artery  lies  in  close  relation  from  aliove  downward 
with  the  femur,  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee,  and  the  popliteus 
muscle.  It  is  accompanied  throughout  its  course  by  the  corresponding 
vein,  which  lies  behind  and  slightly  to  the  outer  side,  and  sej^arates  the 
artery  from  the  internal  popliteal  nerve. 

Lesions. — The  aneurysm  may  occur  at  any  point  on  the  artery,  but 
is  most  frequently  found  at  the  upper  or  lower  part ;  it  may  spring  from 
any  aspect  of  the  vessel.  It  may  extend  ujiward  toward  and  into  Hun- 
ter's canal,  constituting  the  so-called  femoro-popliteal  aneurysm,  or 
downward  beneath  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  directly  backward  or  forward, 
eroding  the  femur  or  provoking  hydrarthrosis  or  arthritis  of  the  knee- 
joint. 

In  size  the  aneurvsm  varies  somewhat,  and  may  occupy  the  entire 
popliteal  space,  but  rarely  exceeds  the  dimensions  of  an  orange  before  it 
demands  treatment.  Pressure  upon  the  popliteal  vein  may  give  rise  to 
oedema,  or  its  occlusion  to  gangrene  of  the  limb  below  this  point.  Pres- 
sure upon  the  internal  popliteal  nerve  may  cause  partesthesia  or  paralysis 
in  the  distribution  of  the  nerve. 

The  sac  may  rupture  externally,  among  the  neighboring  tissues,  into 
the  knee-joint  or  the  popliteal  vein. 

In  Crisp's  group  of  651  aneurysms  there  were  137  of  the  popliteal. 

Etiology. — The  popliteal  artery  seems  to  be  a  favorite  site  of  endar- 
teritis, whether  consequent  on  syphilis,  gout,  rheumatism,  nephritis,  or 
alcoholism.  Its  position  renders  the  artery  likeh  to  suffer  during  move- 
ments of  the  knee  from  pressure  exercised  by  the  neighboring  bones  and 
aponeuroses.  This  combination  has  therefore  usually  been  invoked  to 
explain  the  relative  frequency  of  the  disease. 

Symptoms. — Patients  affected  with  popliteal  aneurysm  first  expe- 
rience, as  a  rule,  pain  of  a  rheumatic  character  and  referred  to  the  knee. 
After  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  the  tumor  is  discovered. 

The  tumor  jn-esents  the  usual  features  of  aneurysm.     It  possesses  an 
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exj)ansile  pulsation,  i.s  Huid,  reducible  upon  pressure,  presents  a  thrill 
and  bruit,  and  ceases  to  pulsate  on  compression  of  the  femoral. 

With  the  advent  of  the  tumor,  and  d(']icndent  somewhat  u])(in  its  size, 
extension  of  the  knee  becomes  inconiplete.  The  joint  may  become 
affected  with  hydro])s  or  arthritis,  and  be  i'urther  disabled,  or  tiie  sac  may 
finally  burst  into  the  joint.  Pressure  upon  the  internal  popliteal  nerve 
may  possibly  cause  pain  or  paralysis  in  the  muscles  or  skin  supplied  by 
it. 

Pressure  upon  the  vein  may  cause  oedema  of  the  leg  and  foot.  As  a 
late  conseipicnce  gangrene  of  the  leg  has  been  occasionally  oliserved. 
The  explanation  of  its  occurrence  seems  to  lie  in  the  relatively  poor 
anastomotic  circulation  about  the  knee,  both  arterial  and  venous.  Add 
to  this  fact  the  probable  presence  of  inelasticity  of  the  smaller  vessels, 
due  to  endarteritis,  and  the  failure  to  develop  a  collateral  circulation 
when  sudden  obstruction  of  the  main  truidv  occurs  is  readily  appreciated. 

Owing  also  to  the  exposed  position  of  tiie  aneurysm,  (letaclunent  of 
clots  from  its  interior  is  quite  ])ossiblc,  with  consequent  multiple  embol- 
ism of  the  arteries  of  the  leg  and  foot. 

Prognosis. — Spontaneous  cure  has  been  rarely  observed.  The  tend- 
ency of  the  disease  is  to  progress  to  a  fatal  issue  by  rupture  or  by 
gangrene. 

Treatment. — As  a  consequence  of  its  comparatively  frequent  occur- 
rence, its  importance,  and  its  accessibility,  ])oj)liteal  aneurysm  lias  Ijeen 
attacked  by  all  known  means  from  amjnitation  to  the  method  of  Reid. 

Flexion  of  the  knee  to  arrest  the  current  through  the  sac  has  been 
successfully  employed  in  suitable  cases.  Barwell '  has  collected  91  eases, 
with  42  cures.  Delbet,^  however,  presents  45  cases,  with  only  16  cures. 
An  analysis  of  these  cases  shows  that  those  cured  by  flexion  have  l)een 
situated  mainly  Ijelow  the  line  of  the  knee-joint,  with  rather  thick  walls, 
and  wlici'e  flexion  of  the  knee  has  caused  pulsation  U)  disappear  or 
greatly  diminish.  The  method  known  as  Ernest  Hart's  method^  is 
apjdied  as  follows :  The  limb  is  sunxiunded  by  a  flannel  bandage,  the 
leg  flexed  upon  the  thigh  and  the  thigh  u])on  the  al^domen,  and  retained 
in  this  position  by  suitalile  apparatus.  The  patient  should  lie  upon  the 
affected  side,  with  the  liml)  resting  ujion  its  external  surface,  and  expos- 
ing the  femoral  region  to  jiressure  if  this  be  necessary  to  reinforce  the 
flexion.  The  duration  of  the  treatment  must  vary  w-ith  the  tolerance  of 
the  patient  and  the  result  produced,  and  be  susjjended  when  pulsation  is 
found  to  have  permanently  ceased. 

Direct  compression  of  the  sac  by  Reid's  metliod  with  the  Esmarch 
bandage  has  in  52  cases  collected  In-  Stimson  ^  yielded  2.S  cures,  22  fail- 
ures, and  2  deaths.  Of  the  failures — in  12,  nineteen  attemjits  were 
made,  and  indirect  compression  employed  to  su])plement  the  direct ;  in 
10,  eighteen  attempts  were  made,  but  without  indirect  pressure.  Of  the 
deaths,  1  was  ascribed  to  shock  ;  in  the  other  gangrene  supervened  and 
the  patient   refused  am]>utation. 

The  Itandage  is  adjusted,  with  the  j)atieut  in  the  recumbent  jiosture, 
from  the  toes  upwai-d   to  tiie  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  turning  the  rolls 

'  Barwell,  art,  "Aneurism,"  Iiiternat.  Kiicyd.  of  Surgery,  Aslihui'sf,  iii,  p,  460, 
*  DelLiet,  "  Traitement  iles  An^vi'y,sine.s  exiernes,"  Rrrue  de  C/iir.,  vol.  viii,  p,  872. 
^  Lancet,  lS.5'.),  i.  p.  4(i2.  "    *  L.  A.  .Stimson,  Am.  Jnurn.  Med.  Scl,  Apl,,  1881, 
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very  liahtly  over  the  tuiiKir.  Then  tlie  limb  above  tlie  l)andage  is 
tightly  ^urroiiiuled  by  a  rubber  tube,  the  bandage  removed,  and  the  tube 
allowed  to  remain  in  plaee  about  erne  hour.  As  the  pain  attendant  on 
coustrictiou  of  the  limb  for  this  period  is  intolerable  in  most  instances, 
the  exhibition  of  an  anfesthetic  is  usually  required. 

Before  the  tube  is  removed  a  tourniquet  is  lightly  applied  to  the 
femoral  to  prevent  a  sudden  rush  of  blood  into  the  sae  and  dislocation 
of  the  soft  recent  clot.  After  an  interval  of  several  hours  the  })ressure 
is  gradually  removed  and  the  blood  allowed  to  circulate  freely  thi'ough 
the  limb.  If  the  procedure  has  been  successful,  no  pulsation  will  be 
recognized  in  the  tumor ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  more  or  less  pulsation 
develoji,  pressure  upon  the  femoral  by  the  finger  or  the  tourniquet  must 
be  continued  till  consolidation  occurs,  or  after  an  interval  of  some  davs 
the  process  may  be  repeated  or  the  aneurysm  subjected  to  other  treat- 
ment. 

Indirect  prcsmrc  for  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurysm  consists  in  the 
temporary  obstruction  of  the  femoral  artery,  to  excite  the  formation  of 
clots  within  the  sac.  It  is  accomplished  either  by  means  of  compressi(in 
apparatus  or  by  finger  pressure. 

According  to  Fischer,'  in  89  cases  treated  by  indirect  com])ression 
there  wore  57  cures  and  32  failures.  Barwell "  rei)orts  148  cases,  with 
68  cures  and  80  failures.  Of  the  80  unsuccessful  cases,  57  came  to 
ligature,  1 9  declined  further  treatment,  4  required  amputation,  6  died. 
Of  the  deaths,  2  were  due  to  rupture  of  the  sac  (1  into  the  knee),  1  to 
gangrene,  2  to  thrombosis,  1  not  stated.  Of  the  4  cases  amjmtated,  in 
2  the  operation  was  done  for  rupture  of  sac,  and  in  2  for  gangrene ;  and 
of  these  4,  2  died  from  secondary  hemorrhage,  1  from  spread  of  gan- 
grene, 1  survived. 

Delbet'  gives  213  cases  treated  by  various  forms  of  comjjression, 
with  110  cures  and  103  failures. 

Digital  compression  requires  the  aid  of  a  corps  of  assistants,  who 
relieve  one  another  in  making  continuous  pressure  ujion  the  femoral 
alternately  at  the  ])oint  where  it  emerges  beneath  Poupart's  ligament 
and  at  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  while  another  assistant,  with  hand 
upon  the  aneurysm,  verifies  the  accurac}'  and  efficiency  of  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  others. 

The  same  end  may  l)e  achieved  through  compressing  the  artery  by 
weights  moulded  in  various  shajjes  or  shot  in  bags  and  weighing  from 
six  to  twelve  pounds.  Or,  again,  a  great  variety  of  tourniquets  have 
been  used.  Of  these,  Carte's  apparatus  is  the  best  known.  It  consists 
of  two  j)ortions — one  for  the  groin,  the  other  for  the  thigh.  The  former 
is  a  padded  saddle  arranged  to  fit  the  pelvis,  and  supporting  on  a  limb 
extending  over  the  groin  of  the  afi'ccted  side  a  pad  whose  pressure  is 
controlled  by  a  screw.  The  thigh-piece  is  designed  to  surround  the 
thigh  with  a  large  pad  posteriorly  and  a  small  pad  borne  on  a  screw 
anteriorly  fiir  compressing  the  vessel. 

The  partial  or  complete  occlusion  of  the  artery  results  in  the  gradual 
or  rapid  occupation  of  the  sac  by  clots.  A\'hile  in  the  former  cure  seems 
more  certain  to  ensue,  and  in  the  latter  relapse  is  far  more  common,  yet 

^  Fischer,  Prur/.  Vierleljnhresachnfl.  1S69,  p.  167.  -  Barwell,  toe.  cit.,  \\.  463. 

*  Delbet,  toe.  eil.,  p.  870. 
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by  the  gradual  methud  thf  patient's  powers  of  endurance  are  taxed  to 
the  utmost. 

Proximal  ligature  for  ])()pliteal  aneuiysra  has  been  successfully  done 
in  Scarpa's  triangle,  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  in  Hunter's  canal,  and 
immediately  above  tiie  sac. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  advantage  of  apjilying 
the  ligature  to  tlie  superficial  femoral  rather  than  to  the  ])opliteal  above 
tlie  sac,  unless  the  sac  retpiire  special  treatment.  Not  only  is  the  femo- 
ral less  likely  to  be  profoundly  diseased  than  the  popliteal,  but  the 
operation  upon  the  femoral  is  easier. 

Where  anesthetics  are  contraindicated,  and  yet  interference  is  ne(!es- 
sary,  operation  upon  the  femoral  may  be  done  with  cocaine,  wiiile'  tiiis 
agent  would  not  suffice  to  allay  pain  during  ligation  of  the  popliteal. 

Barwell's'  group  of  67  cases  operated  upon  by  Hunter's  method 
between  1870  and  1880  shows  a  mortality  of  15.6  per  cent.  ;  the  mor- 
tality for  the  second  half  of  tlie  decade  was  8.57  per  cent.  The  deaths 
were  due  to  secondary  hemorrhage,  erysipelas,  pvfemia,  exhaustion,  and 
rupture  of  aneurysm  formed  at  tiie  site  of  operation. 

During  the  next  five  years  36  o])erations  were  done  upon  the  femo- 
ral, tlie  vessel  being  tied  in  Scarpa's  space  or  Hunter's  canal.  The 
mortality  was  8.-33  per  cent. :  91.6  per  cent,  recovered,  some  with  com- 
plications, but  77.7  per  cent,  made  uninterrupted  recoveries.  The  deaths 
were  ascriljed  to  secondary  hemorrliage  in  1  case;  secondary  hemor- 
rhage with  amputation,  1  ;  gangrene  requiring  amputation,  1.  Of  5 
cases,  convalescence  was  interrupted  l)y  gangrene  in  1  ;  by  suppuration 
of  sac  in  1 ;  by  secondary  hemorrhage  requiring  religature  in  1  ;  in 
another  subsequent  ligature  was  applied  to  the  deep  femoral,  and  finally 
to  the  external  iliac,  before  cure  resulte<l ;  and  in  another  relapse  oc- 
curred after  several  months,  and  was  finally  cured  liy  compression. 

Of  these  36  cases,  23  had  first  been  suljmitted  to  non-operative  treat- 
ment before  resort  was  had  to  the  ligature. 

Extirpation  of  the  aneurysmal  tumor  itself  is  but  a  stej)  in  advance 
of  the  method  of  Antyllus,  and  possesses  the  decided  advantage  over  the 
latter,  wliere  admissible  at  all,  of  securing  jn-imary  union  in  the  wound. 
The  method  where  used  for  jiupliteai  aneurysm  is  to  be  preferred  in 
those  of  small  dimensions,  or  where,  owing  to  its  position,  the  aneurysm 
creates  dangerous  obstruction  to  the  venous  flow  and  thus  increases  the 
probability  of  gangi'ene  if  the  artery  is  tied. 

In  general  terms,  the  operation  is  pei'formed  as  follows :  Apply  the 
tonrni(juet  about  the  thigii  after  elevating  tlie  limb.  A  vertical  incision 
is  made  over  tlie  tumor,  dividing  slviu  and  fascia.  The  internal  popliteal 
nerve  is  sought,  separated,  and  retracted  liy  l)lunt  hooks.  The  vein  is 
next  carefully  dissected  from  the  sac,  tying  the  numerous  small  branches 
as  they  are  divided.  The  sac  is  next  opened  and  its  contents  evacuated. 
A  large  probe  is  passed  up\vard  into  the  popliteal  and  the  vessel  tied  and 
divided.  The  sac  is  now  dissected  from  its  anterior  attaclnnents  from 
above  downward  till  the  artery  below  the  sac  is  exjiosed,  tied,  divided, 
and  the  latter  removed.  The  wound  is  closed  and  primary  union  looked 
for. 

Of  10  excisions  of  the  sac  done  between  1880  and  1886,  and  collated 

'  Banvell,  he.  cil.,  p.  46:3. 
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by  Delbct,'  all  recovered  from  the  operation.  In  one  ease  death  ensued 
four  and  a  half  months  later  ;  in  another  the  patient  et)nnnitted  suicide 
after  having-  had  eonseeutive  amputations  tiirough  the  ankle  and  leg  done 
for  gangrene  ;  a  tliird  develoiied  an  area  of  gangrene  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot. 

M.  iSchmidt-  reported  a  group  of  12  eases  to  the  Congress  of  German 
surgeons  in  lS!t2.  Uf  these,  G  ai'e  identical  with  those  reported  by 
Delbet,  and  6  are  new .  Of  the  additional  cases,  5  were  successful,  and 
1  died,  of  sepsis. 

To  these  we  may  add  the  successful  cases  of  Bouffleur '  and  Bax  *  and 
the  cases  reported  by  Kiister^  and  Bergniann,^  both  successful,  in  the 
discussion  of  Schmidt's  paper.  At  the  same  time,  Eehn ''  described  a 
case  of  his  in  which,  during  extirjiation  of  a  popliteal  aneurvsm,  he  had 
been  forced  to  tie  the  popliteal  vein.  Gangrene  ensued,  but  the  patient 
refused  amputation  and  died.  This  ease  siiould  not  be  included  in  esti- 
mating the  mortality,  nor  should  the  suicide  ease  above  referred  to. 

We  thus  have  a  total  of  21  cases  operated  upon,  t)f  Mhich  19  niav  be 
considered  in  reck(ming  the  percentage  of  deaths.  Of  these  19  cases,  1 
died,  of  sepsis — a  mortality  of  5.2  per  cent.  The  remaining  cases  were 
radically  cured. 

The  o})eration  of  Antyllus  will  find  its  field  of  usefulness  in  cases 
where  inflammation  or  suppuration  of  the  sac  has  develo2:)ed  and  in  cases 
of  recurrence  after  proximal  ligature. 

Tlie  considerable  proportion  of  cases  cured  by  compression  should 
lead  to  its  use  as  the  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  Of  the 
two  classes  of  compression,  direct  and  indirect,  the  former  by  Reid's 
method,  is  to  be  prefen-ed,  not  only  by  rea.son  of  the  superior  facilitv  of 
its  application,  but  also  upon  statistical  grounds.  Digital  or  instrumental 
indirect  compression  has  yielded  46  jier  cent,  of  cures,  while  direct  com- 
pression has  resulted  successfully  in  Q^'.S  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

Indirect  ])ressure  has  resulted  in  death  in  4  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  or, 
adding  tiiost'  in  wiiich  some  accident  necessitated  amputation,  in  6.2  per 
cent.  ;  while,  even  including  all  the  fatal  cases  reported  by  Stimson  *— one 
of  which  is  doubtful — direct  compression  has  been  attended  by  but  3.9 
per  cent,  of  deaths. 

Pressure  failing,  recourse  must  be  had  to  ojieration,  antl  of  these 
proximal  ligation  by  Hunter's  method  is  tiie  jiroccdure  of  choice.  Com- 
))ared  with  dcligation  of  the  femoral,  extirpation  has  the  advantage  of  a 
slightly  lower  death-rate,  of  efiPecting  radical  cures,  of  escaping  the  acci- 
dents consequent  upon  ligation  and  dejiendent  upon  retention  of  the  sac 
— namely,  rupture,  suppuration,  or  relapse.  Still,  with  improved  tech- 
nique, sepsis  and  secondary  hemorrhage  after  ligation  should  be  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  with  their  disapj)earance  tiie  mortality  should  decline. 

Finally,  the  comparative  ease  of  ligation  and  tiie  possibilitv  of  its  per- 
formance under  cocaine  will  lead  to  its  jtrcference  unless  the  special  indi- 
cations al)iivc  mentioned  exist  and  require  incision  or  excision  of  the  sac. 

'  Delbet,  loc  cii..  p.  89.3,  et  seq.        ^  Schmidt,  Airh.f.  kliii.  Chir.,  1892,  vol.  44,  p.  .309. 

'  Bouffleur,  Chicago  Clin.  Review,  1890-93,  i.  p.  32. 

*  Bax,  Oiiz.  J/«.  'rlr  Piranlie,  1889,  Ixii.  ]).  1.3(13. 

'  Kiister,  Ikulche  GesdUchafi  f.  Chir.,  1892,  p.  97.  '  Bergraann,  ibid. 

'  Kehn,  ibid.  *  Stimson,  loc.  cil. 
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Femoral  Aneurysm. 

The  femoral  artery,  tlie  oontinuation  of  tlie  external  iliac,  enters  the 
thigh  beneath  the  centre  of  Ponpart'.s  ligament,  and  })as.ses  clown  the 
anterior  and  inner  aspects  of  the  thigh,  to  terminate  in  the  p(j])liteal  at 
the  02)ening  in  the  adductor  niagnus.  In  the  first  part  of  its  course  the 
artery  is  superficial,  lying  beneath  the  integuments  of  Scarpa's  triangle. 
In  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh  the  femoral  is  more  deei)ly  situated  in 
Hunter's  canal,  beneath  the  sartorius  muscle.  The  femoral  vein  from 
above  downward  lies  first  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  then  passes 
behind  and  overlaps  it  slightly  in  the  outer  side  at  the  beginning  of  the 
popliteal.  The  long  saphenous  nerve  lies  upon  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  sheath  common  to  artery  and  vein  in  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh. 

Lesions. — Aneurysms  developed  upon  the  common  femoi'al  are 
classed  among  the  inguinal  aneurysms,  and  are  prone  to  be  globular  in 
outline.  Aneurysms  originating  in  the  superficial  femoral  are  those 
commonly  known  as  femoral  aneurysms.  They  are  more  apt  to  be  fusi- 
form, and  usually  occur  at  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle  or  just  above 
Hunter's  canal.  Aneurysms  formed  upon  the  deep  branch  are  known 
as  aneurysms  of  the  profunda.  Aneurysms  of  the  common  or  superficial 
femoral  may,  by  compressing  the  vein,  cause  oedema  in  the  limb  below. 
Those  of  the  superficial  branch  by  encroaching  upon  the  long  saphenous 
nerve  niay  excite  pain  or  numljness  or  tingling. 

Etiology. — Femoral  aneurysm  occuri'ed  66  times  in  Crisp's  group 
of  551  cases.  He  says :  "  Of  the  66  cases,  ....  21  are  marked  as 
femoral  or  femoro-popliteal ;  22  are  noticed  as  being  in  the  groin,  4  as 
near  the  groin,  and  19  as  in  the  upper  third."  The  greater  frequency 
in  the  groin  as  contrasted  with  the  thigh  is  perhaps  to  Ite  explained  by 
the  superficial  position  of  the  vessel  here,  exposing  it  to  contusion  and 
stretching,  which  it  escapes  lower  down,  and  which,  judging  from  the 
extreme  rarity  of  profunda  aneurysms,  the  deep  branch  is  seldom  af- 
fected by. 

Symptoms. — I.  Of  Femoi'al  Anruri/sm. — The  symptoms  are  rela- 
tively slight.  Pain  is  usually  what  induces  the  ])atient  to  examine  the 
thigli  and  discover  the  tumor.  There  may  be  unusual  sensations  in  the 
distribution  of  the  long  saphenous  nerve,  or  oedema  of  the  limb  may  be 
present.  The  tumor  itself  is  of  the  general  aneurysmal  character.  The 
pulse  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  should  show  the  peculiarities  usually  found 
in  arteries  distal  to  aneurysms. 

II.  Of  FroJ\iri<la  Aiwari/sm. — Nothing  special  need  be  said,  save 
that  in  the  recorded  cases  it  has  always  been  sujiposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  superficial  branch.  Sphygmographic  tracings  taken  from  the 
dorsalis  pedis  should  show  the  absence  of  aneurysm  of  the  superficial 
branch. 

III.  Of  the  Cnminon  Femoral. — These  will  be  considered  in  con- 
nection Mith  other  aneurysms  of  the  groin.     (See  p.  411.) 

Compai'cd  with  the  complications  of  popliteal  aneurysms,  those  of 
femoral  aneurysm  are  infrequent.  Gangrene  is  rare,  because  of  the  re- 
lief given  by  collateral  circulation  through  the  profunda. 

Prognosis. — A  fatal  issue  of  the  disease,  whether  due  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  aneurysm  itself  or  to  the  development  of  complications,  is 
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much  rarer  than  in  popliteal  aneurv.sm  or  anciirv.*m  at  the  groin,  and 
treatment  is  more  successtul. 

Treatment. — Compression  has  yielded  more  favorable  results  here 
than  anywhere  else.  Of  Delbet's '  grouj)  of  33  cases  so  treated,  23  ^\■ere 
cured.  Of  the  33  cases,  10  were  treated  by  the  indirect  digital  method, 
with  8  cures.  Reid's  nietlwd  was  employed  7  times,  with  3  cures.  In 
the  remaining  cases  mixed  methods  were  used.  Indirect  pressure  by  the 
finger  is  made  upon  the  common  femoral.  The  sittings  ma}-  i)e  of  greater 
duration  than  in  the  case  of  most  vessels,  because  of  the  absence  of  any 
great  nerve  in  close  relation  with  the  artery. 

One  of  the  two  failures  above  noted  was  ascribed  to  interruption  of 
treatment  bv  the  int(jlerable  jtain  excited  by  the  jiressure.  Operative 
measures  have  proved  much  less  successful   than  compression. 

Delbet-  presents  20  cases  of  ligation,  including  ligations  at  a  distance 
from  the  sac,  immediately  above  it,  and  above  and  below,  without  in- 
cision of  the  tumor.  Of  the  20  cases,  there  are  10  cures,  10  failures, 
though  in  1  the  final  result  is  not  stated.  Among  the  10  cures  are  in- 
cluded 2  instances  where  aneurysm  subsequently  developed  at  the  site 
of  ligature. 

Of  the  10  fiilures,  3  were  cured  l)y  snjiplementnry  operations,  ligation 
of  the  external  iliac  in  1,  and  in  the  others  incision  of  the  sac.  There 
are  3  simple  feilures  and  4  deaths;  1,  result  not  stated.  Death  is  as- 
cribed to  sepsis  once;  to  amputation  for  gangrene  twice;  to  secondary 
hemorrhage  once. 

Incision  of  the  sac  has  been  performed  <S  times,  with  1  death,  due  to 
.secondarv  hemorrhage,  and  7  cures.  In  2  of  the  successful  cases  jn'oxi- 
mal  ligation  of  the  femoral  had  been  done  previously,  and  in  these  cases 
the  ojieration  was  performed  once  for  failure  and  in  the  other  for  inflam- 
mation of  the  sac. 

Excision  of  the  sac  has  been  performed  four  times,  and  each  operation 
was  followed  by  a  successful  result,  notwithstanding  that  in  one  instance 
the  vein  was  tied. 

Aneurysms  of  the  Groin. 

The  external  iliac  proceeds  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac 
opposite  the  lumbo-sacral  articulation,  along  the  inner  margin  of  the 
psoas  muscle  to  the  middle  of  Pou])art's  ligament,  after  passing  beneath 
which  it  becomes  the  femoral.  The  external  iliac  lies  immediately 
beneath  the  peritoneimi.  The  accompanying  vein  lies  to  its  inner  side, 
and  the  genito-crural  nerve  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  its  sheath.  The 
common  femoral  is  continuous  with  the  external  iliac  beneath  the  middle 
of  PoujKirt's  ligament.  It  descends  through  the  upper  part  of  Scarpa's 
triangle  for  from  one  to  two  inches,  to  divide  into  its  sujierficial  and  deep 
branches.     Within  this  short  distance  numerous  branches  are  given  off. 

Lesions. — Aneurysms  presenting  in  the  groin  may  arise  from  the 
external  iliac  or  the  common  femoral  artery,  or  from  either  of  the  two 
main  divisions  of  the  latter  close  to  their  origin. 

Aneurvsms  situated  so  high  upon  the  sujierficial  or  deep  femoral  as 
to  prevent  their  treatment  by  measures  addressed  to  the  affected  vessels 

'  Delbet,  "Traitement  des  Ati^v.  ext.,"  Rcvuf  de  Chi,:,  1SS8-S9.         -  liUl,  he.  cit. 
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themselves  are  included  in  this  grouj),  not  solely  because  they  occur  in 
tlie  groin,  hut  also  l)ecause  their  niauagenient  is  practically  identical  with 
that  of  aneurysms  involving  the  external  iliac  or  common  femoral. 

Of  these  arteries,  aneurysms  sj)ring  most  fre(juently  from  the  common 
femoral,  next  from  the  external  iliac,  and  least  often  from  the  superficial 
and  deep  femf)rals.  They  are  usually  globular  in  shape,  and  tend  to  en- 
large anteriorly  when  situated  in  Scarpa's  triangle.  When  confined  to 
the  iliac  fossa  the  shape  varies  greatly.  The  overlying  skin  may  ulcer- 
ate and  the  tumor  rujiture  externally.  It  may  bm-st  into  the  iliac  fossa 
or  into  the  ])eritoneal  cavity.  Arthritis  of  the  hip  has  been  excited  by 
this  form  of  aneurysm,  and  ostitis  of  the  i)elvis  has  been  observed. 
Compression  of  the  vein  will  give  rise  to  oedema  of  the  limb. 

Inguinal  aneurysm  has  not  infrequently  been  found  to  be  associated 
with  aneurysms  of  other  arteries.  Among  Xorris's  10(J  cases,  4  were 
found  to  have  other  aneurysms. 

Etiology. — Inguinal  aneurysm  occurs  most  commonly  in  males. 
Among  100  cases  collected  by  Norris,'  95  were  in  men  and  but  5  in 
women,  Kirmisson-  found  among  45  cases  that  19  occurred  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty  years,  and  80  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years. 

There  is  no  especial  diiference  between  the  right  and  left  sides  in 
point  of  frequency.  Arteritis,  due  to  syphilis,  rheumatism,  gout,  nephri- 
tis, or  alcoholism,  is  the  primary  factor  in  the  production  of  the  aneurysm 
here  as  in  other  positions.  The  exposed  position  of  the  vessels  in  ques- 
tion is  possibly  an  important  contributory  cause.  In  one  or  two  cases 
suppuration  in  the  neighboring  lymph-nodes,  leading  to  erosion  of  the 
artery,  apjiears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  aneurysm  ;  and  in  several 
cases  compression  or  ligation  of  the  artery,  made  to  cure  an  aneurysm  at 
a  lower  point,  has  been  followed  by  the  formation  of  an  aneurysm  at  the 
site  of  compression  or  ligature. 

Symptoms. — In  some  cases  the  first  symptom  is  a  sudden  sharp  pain 
in  the  groin,  following  a  blow  or  hyperextension  of  the  hi])  or  violent 
nuiscular  effort,  which  appears  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  affecti(m. 
After  a  variable  time  in  such  cases,  but  more  commonly  without  such  a 
history,  a  small  tumor  makes  its  appearance  and  increases  rather  rapidly 
in  size. 

The  point  at  which  the  aneiuysm  first  develops  is  important  from  a 
diagnostic  standjioint,  fiir  after  it  has  reached  some  size  the  place  of  origin 
becomes  difficult  of  recognition. 

The  tumor  usually  possesses  the  common  aneurysmal  characteristics — 
expansile  pulsation  and  bruit.  It  ceases  to  pulsate  if  compression  of  the 
atFerent  artery  can  be  efl^ected,  and  the  sphygmograph  shows  the  aneur- 
ysmal tracing. 

Gangrene  has  occasionally  been  observed  as  a  consequence  of  inguinal 
aneurysm,  and  ])ressure  upon  the  femoral  vein  has  given  rise  to  fcdema 
of  the  limb.  Infiammatiou,  supjiuration,  or  necrosis  of  the  sac  may 
occur,  and  produce  tleath  by  hemorrhage  or  gangrene. 

Finally,  erosion  of  the  pelvis  or  arthritis  of  the  hip  may  give 
symptoms. 

'  Xorris,  Am.  Jnurn.  Med.  Sci.,  1847,  xiii.  p.  20. 

-  Kirmisson,  Bull,  et  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.,  ii.,  June,  1884,  p.  478. 
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Prognosis. — S]>oiitanemis  cure  has  been  very  rarely  seen  in  inguinal 
aneurysms.  The  tendeney  is  to  progress  rather  raiiidly  to  rupture  and 
death. 

Treatment. — C'ompressiun  by  various  methods  lor  the  cure  of  inguinal 
aneurysm  has  yielded  a  large  jDercentage  of  failures.  Among  31  eases 
collected  by  Delbet,'  there  are  5  cures  recorded.  In  5  cases  flexion 
resulted  in  no  cures  ;  on  the  contrary,  2  of  the  patients  so  treated  died  of 
ruj>ture  or  inflammation  of  the  sac. 

The  Esmairli  Ijandage,  supplemented  by  indirect  compression  applied 
to  the  external  iliac,  has  been  used  in  7  cases,  with  2  cures.  Of  the 
failures,  3  were  simple ;  1  rapidly  relapsed  after  ajiparent  cure ;  and  in 
1  case  rupture  of  the  sac  occurred. 

Indirect  c(im]>ression  has  been  employed  in  16  cases,  three  times  suc- 
cessfully, but  -with  no  dangerous  consequences  in  the  others. 

Altiiiingii  ligation  of  tlie  common  femoral  has  been  condenmed  as  an 
operation  fraught  with  great  risk  and  its  abandonment  advised  In-  high 
authority,  the  conclusions  have  been  reached  upon  conditions  which  no 
longer  exist  Thus,  Barwell  ^  gives  58  per  cent,  as  the  projiortion  of  sec- 
ondary hemorrhages  and  51.6  per  cent,  as  the  mortality  of  deligation  of 
the  common  femoral.  These  cases,  eom]M-ising  as  they  do  cases  ope- 
rated upon  liefore  the  era  of  asepsis,  are  misleading.  There  is  no  good 
ground  for  belief  that,  with  careful  asepsis  and  the  use  of  absorbable 
ligatures,  ligations  of  several  vessels,  now  rarely  practised,  may  not 
become  successful  procedures.  Proximal  ligature  must  then  be  applied 
to  the  external  iliac. 

Delbet's  ^  statistics  comprise  the  results  of  67  cases  in  which  ligation 
of  the  external  iliac  was  performed.  Of  these  67  cases  so  treated,  42 
were  cured,  and  in  25  cases  failure  was  noted.  Among  the  25  failures 
there  were  13  deaths,  and  of  these  11  were  ascribed  to  the  operation  or 
its  consequences  and  2  to  accidental  and  disconnected  diseases.  The 
mortality,  then,  is  16.9  per  cent.  Of  the  remaining  12  failures,  5  were 
simple,  no  change  ensuing  in  the  aneurysm  ;  in  5  suppuration  of  the  sac 
occurred,  and  resulted  in  cure ;  in  1  gangrene  necessitated  amputation  ; 
in  1  secondary  hemorrhage  required  the  application  of  a  second  ligature 
and  ended  in  cure. 

Kirmisson's  *  group  of  40  cases  reported  between  1874  and  1883  gives 
a  mortality  of  12.5  per  cent. 

Where  the  point  of  origin  of  the  aneurysm  is  uncertain,  or  its  size 
and  position  art'  such  as  to  render  ligation  of  the  external  iliac  by  the 
extraperitoneal  method  undesirable,  or  where  doid)t  exists  concerning  the 
exact  place  of  application  of  the  ligature,  the  transperitoneal  method  may 
be  employed. 

This  method  has  several  advantages  over  the  extraperitoneal  opera- 
tion. It  avoid.s  tile  extensive  strijiping  up  of  the  subjieritoncal  tissues,  and 
consequently  inqilies  a  smaller  wound  and  one  M'hich  more  directly  ex- 
poses the  site  of  ligature.  It  allows  of  choice  in  the  point  to  be  ligated, 
and  that  it  may  be  successfully  accomplished  in  the  case  of  the  common 

'  Delbet,  "  Traitement  des  An^vrysraes  externes,"  Revue  de  Chii:,  1888-89. 

-  Barwell,  Internat.  EncycL,  Ashhurst,  vol.  iii.,  art.  "Aneurisms." 

'  Delbet,  Inr.  cil. 

*Kirmisson,  Truite  de  Chir.,  Duplay  et  Reclus,  viii.  p.  993. 
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iliac  or  either  of  its  branches  tiie  cases  of  Banks,'  of  Stinison,^  and  of 
Dennis^  will  attest. 

Extirpation  of  the  sac  has  heen  undertaken  twice.  The  first  case  was 
that  of  Rose/  who  operated  npon  an  anenrvsni  ret'nrrinj;;  two  years  after 
ligature  of  the  external  iliac  The  vein  was  opened,  but  a  successful 
result  was  secured.  The  other  case  is  that  of  Bazy,''  who  extirpated  a 
large  aneurysm  with  success  after  tying  numerous  large  afferent  arteries. 

Delbet'  gives  9  ojjcrations  after  th"  method  of  Antyllus.  Of  the 
9,  3  died.  Of  the  3  deaths,  1  occurred  where  the  aneurysm  had  burst 
into  the  hip-joint  and  simultaneous  resection  of  the  joint  was  done. 
Gangrene  supervened  and  the  limb  was  amputated  at  the  hip.  In 
another  instance  the  sac,  having  inflamed  as  a  eonse(pience  of  ligation  of 
the  external  iliac,  was  incised  and  the  patient  succumbed  to  jjyEcmia.  In 
the  third  case  hemorrhage  required  the  ligation  of  the  external  iliac, 
with  fatal  result.  Delbet  very  properly  excludes  the  first  2  cases,  leav- 
ing 7  in  which  the  operation  was  primary,  with  1  death — a  mortality  of 
14.3  per  cent. 

The  small  percentage  of  cures  following  compression  as  the  treatment 
of  inguinal  aneurysm,  together  with  the  possibility  of  dangerous  acci- 
dents consequent  on  its  use,  would  seem  to  place  this  method  among  those 
to  be  onlv  exceptionally  employed.  Ligation  of  the  external  iliac  has 
vielded  (32.6  per  cent,  of  successes  and  a  mortality  of  lfi.8  per  cent. 
(Delbet),  12.5  per  cent.  (Kirmisson).  The  method  of  Antyllus,  in  the 
small  number  of  cases  reported,  is  successful  in  71.4  per  cent.,  while  its 
mortality  is  14.3  per  cent. 

Ligation  of  the  external  iliac  continues  to  be  the  operation  of  choice, 
while  incision  or  excision  of  the  sac  may  jiroperly  he  confined  to  relapses 
or  failures  after  ligation  of  the  external  iliac  or  compression. 

Abdominal  Aneurysm. 

The  abdominal  aorta  pierces  the  diaphragna  opposite  the  last  dorsal 
vertebra  and  enters  the  abdomen.  It  descends  upon  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  lumbar  spine  and  bifurcates  u]ion  the  body  of  the  fourtii  lumljar 
vertelira  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line.  The  abdominal  aorta 
gives  off  many  and  large  branches,  but  those  more  commonly  affected  by 
aneurysm  are  the  coeliac  axis,  rising  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
aorta  at  the  margin  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  superior  and  inferior 
mesenteries,  arising  from  below  the  level. 

The  common  iliac  arteries  are  formed  at  the  division  of  the  aorta  into 
its  terminal  branches  upon  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and 

f)ass  ol)liquely  downward  and  outward  from  this  point  to  the  level  of  the 
umbo-saeral  articulation,  where  they  divide,  forming  the  external  and 
internal  iliac  arteries.  The  common  iliacs  lie  immediately  behind  the 
peritoneum,  the  ureters  and  sympathetic  nerves  only  separating  them 
from  this  membrane. 

The  corresponding  vein  lies  to  the  right  of  each  artery,  but  both  the 

1  Banks,  Bnt.  Med.  Jonni.,  1892,  ii.  1IG3. 

■^Stimson,  ^Y.  1'.  Med.  .Jonrn.,  AnRiist  10,  1889. 

■'  Dennis,  Med.  Newi^,  Phil.,  18S6,  Ixix.  p.  .565.  ■*  Rose,  Lancet,  Dec.  22,  1883. 

5  Bazv,  Bull,  el  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  C'hii:,  J.an.  7,  1891.        ^  Delbet,  loc.  cit. 
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rifflit  and  left  conunon  iliac  voius  pass  heiiind  the  right  common  iliac 
arterv  before  uniting  to  form  the  inferior  vena  cava,  to  the  outer  side  of 
this  vessel. 

The  external  iliac  arteries  skirt  tiie  l)rini  of  tliu  pelvis  along  the  inner 
sides  of  the  psoas  muscles  from  the  level  of  the  lumbo-sacral  articulation 
to  Poupart's  ligament,  where  they  enter  the  thighs.  Tlie  accompanying 
vein  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery. 

The  internal  iliac  artery  arises  on  each  side  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
common  iliac,  and  descends  to  the  upper  part  (  "  the  great  sacro-scialic 
foramen,  where  it  divides  into  its  anterior  and  posterior  branches.  The 
ureter  passes  in  front  of,  and  the  internal  iliac  vein  behind,  the  artery. 
The  branches  of  the  anterior  division  mainly  supply  the  pelvic  viscera, 
while  those  of  the  posterior  division  are  distributed  to  extrapelvic 
structures. 

Lesions. — Aneurysms  occurring  within  the  abdominal  cavity  arise  in 
most  cases  from  the  aorta  or  the  iliac  arteries,  and  more  rarely  from  the 
branches  of  these  vessels. 

Of  157  cases  of  aneurysm  of  the  abdominal  aorta  collected  by  Sib- 
son,  lol  were  seated  close  to  the  coeliac  axis  and  26  arose  below  this 
point. 

Aneurysm  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is  usually  sacculated,  and  springs 
from  the  anterior  or  posterior  surface  of  the  aorta,  with  about  the  same 
frequency.  Those  aneurysms  given  off  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
aoi'ta  may  erode  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  or  compress  the  lumbar 
nerves,  f)r  even  the  ureter,  giving  rise  to  renal  colic.  Those  aneurysms 
arising  from  the  anterior  surfiice  of  the  aorta  by  compressing  the  neigh- 
boring viscera  or  their  ducts  or  interfering  with  their  innervation  cause 
symptoms  referal^le  to  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  affected  organs. 

The  common  iliac  artery  is  but  rarely  the  site  of  aneurysm,  most  of 
the  aneurysms  of  the  iliac  fossa  occurring  in  connection  with  the  exter- 
nal iliac,  while  aneurvsms  of  the  internal  iliac  are  but  seldom  seen. 

Aneurysms  of  the  iliac  fossa  are  occasionally  of  considerable  size  and 
develop  with  some  rapidity,  and  that  irrespective  of  their  point  of  ori- 
gin, but  dependent  apparently  upon  the  slight  resistance  offered  by  the 
peritoneum. 

Gangi'ene  of  either  extremity  may  possibly  result  from  clots  separat- 
ing from  an  aortic  aneuiysm  and  causing  embolism  of  the  arteries  of  the 
limb,  and  has  been  observed  also  as  a  consequence  of  iliac  aneurysm. 

Abdominal  aneurysm  may  burst  into  the  ]X'ritoneum  or  behind  this 
membrane,  forming  a  diffuse  aneurysm  which  later  ruptures  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  or  the  sac  may  rupture  into  the  mesentery,  or  in  the 
case  of  aortic  aneurysms  situated  high  u]i  rujiturc  into  the  pleural  cavity 
has  occurred. 

Etiology. -r-Abdominal  aneurysm  occurs  ofteuest  after  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  oftener  in  males  than  in  females.  Endarteritis,  pro- 
duced by  any  of  its  usual  causes,  is  probably  always  the  antecedent  of 
aneurysm  here  as  in  other  situations. 

Symptoms. — The  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  abdominal 
organs  consequent  upon  the  development  of  an  aneurysm  within  the 
cavity  will  (le])end  upon  the  position  of  the  aneurysm.  Those  aneur- 
V-sms  arising  from  the  upper  part  of  the  aorta  may  possibly  give  ri.se  to 
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the  .symptoms  of  dyspepsia  or  to  jauiulice ;  tlicy  are  almost  always 
accom[)anied  by  pain,  which  is  ('X])laine(l  ]jy  irritation  of  the  branches 
of  the  solar  j)lexus  if  the  aneurvsin  sprino-  from  tlie  anterior  snrface  of 
the  aorta,  or  by  erosion  of  the  sj)inal  Ixxiies  if  tiie  anenrysm  spring  from 
the  posterior  surface. 

Situated  lower  down  upon  the  aorta  or  one  of  the  iliac  arteries,  the 
aneurysm  gives  rise  to  groups  of  symptoms  dependent  upon  the  organs 
enci'oached  upon,  but  it  is  only  when  the  iliac  fossa  comes  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  aneurysm  that  (cdcma  of  tiie  corresponding  extremity  or 
symptoms  of  palsy  are  developed. 

The  tumor  formed  by  the  aneurysm  is  usually  readily  recognized, 
and  possesses  no  uncommon  features  other  than  those  due  to  its  position 
within  the  abdomen.  Several  conditions,  however,  must  be  kept  in 
mind  in  determining  the  nature  of  an  abdominal  tumor  suspected  of 
being  an  aneurysm.  In  many  persons  whose  abdominal  walls  are  thin 
the  aorta  may  readily  be  seen  pulsating,  and  not  infrequently  in  such 
cases,  on  compressing  the  vessel  with  the  stethoscope,  a  distinct  bruit  is 
audible,  but  this  is  never  the  harsh  aneurysmal  rasp,  nor  is  a  tinner 
present. 

Solid  or  cystic  tumors  of  moderate  size  overlying  the  aorta,  and 
indet'd  fecal  masses,  sometimes  ccmvey  the  pulsations  of  the  aorta  and 
simulate  aneurysms ;  but  a  purge  entirely  removes  the  impacted  fteces, 
and  examination  of  the  abdomen,  with  the  patient  upon  his  hands  and 
knees,  will  serve  in  most  cases  to  decide  between  aneurysmal  and  other 
tumors. 

jMucli  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the  distinction  between  pulsating 
sarcomata  of  the  pelvic  bones  and  aneurysms,  and  while,  in  many  cases, 
the  differentiation  is  attended  witii  difficulty,  in  most  instances  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  the  aneurysmal  pulse  in  the  corresponding  dorsalis 
pedis  will  decide  the  diagnosis. 

The  point  of  origin  of  the  aneurysm  is  not  always  easy  to  recognize ; 
but  in  addition  to  the  facts  furnished  liy  the  history  of  the  patient  it 
may  be  said  that  aneurysms  above  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  arise  from 
the  aorta  or  one  of  its  branches,  while  tliose  below  this  level  may,  rarely, 
be  connected  witii  the  aorta,  but  probably  sjjring  from  one  of  the  iliac 
arteries. 

Prognosis. — Occasionally  spontaneous  cure  has  been  found,  at  au- 
topsies made  upon  persons  who  had  died  of  other  diseases,  to  have  oc- 
curred in  aneurysms  whose  existence  was  not  susjK'cted  during  life. 
Recovery  has  followed  treatment,  but  the  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to 
progress  to  a  fatal  issue  by  rupture  of  the  sac  in  one  or  other  of  the 
directions  above  indicated. 

Treatment. — The  method  of  Valsalva  has  yielded  a  few  successful 
results,  and,  unless  special  conditions  exist  which  do  not  admit  of  delay, 
may  be  used  as  the  first  step  in  the  treatment,  esjjecially  of  aneurysms 
above  the  umbilicus.  In  those  situated  high  in  the  abdomen  this 
method  until  recently  constituted  almost  the  only  eligible  plan  of 
treatment. 

The  rest  should  be  al)solute,  and  the  heart-action  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum by  restriction  of  diet,  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  or 
other  .sedative  drug,  and  by  venesection  if  the  patient  be  at  all  plethoric. 
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This  plan  is  tedious,  sometimes  occupying  weeks  or  months,  and  often 
fails  to  cure  the  aneurysm  or  e\'en  stay  its  growth,  although  symptoms 
are  frequently  ameliorated. 

Distal  pressure  has  not  yet  l)een  successful. 

Proximal  compression  was  first  successfully  practised  by  Alurray,' 
though  originally  suggested  by  Holmes,^  and  has  now  been  emploj-ed 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,^  some  of  them  being  cured  ;  but  in  a 
few  cases  disastrous  results  have  occurred,  due  to  injury  of  the  intestine. 

Pressure  is  made  by  some  form  of  abdominal  tournicjuet,  and  of 
these  the  instruments  of  Lister  and  of  Pancoast  are  the  iiest. 

The  bowels  are  emptied  by  eatiiartics,  and  the  compressor  applied 
over  the  artery,  with  the  abdominal  wall  relaxed  by  Hexiou  of  the 
thighs,  and  screwed  down  till  pulsation  ceases  in  the'  aneurysm,  or  at 
least  in  the  femorals. 

The  pain  incident  to  compression  for  any  length  of  time  makes  anaes- 
thesia by  some  means  necessary,  but  to  avoid  vomiting  the  anaesthesia 
should  not  be  pi'ofound.  The  lower  extremities,  entirely  without  circu- 
lation, require  warm  covering.  The  suggestion  that  the  intestines  be 
gently  kneaded  from  beneath  tlie  pad  as  the  latter  is  screwed  down  seems 
plausil)le,  but  is  really  impracticable. 

In  Murray's  case  pressure  was  maintained  for  ten  antl  a  half  hours 
without  interruption,  but  in  other  cases  solidification  has  been  produced 
in  a  much  shorter  time.  The  patient's  condition  during  this  time  must 
be  carefully  observed,  and  any  failure  of  heart-action  or  respiration 
counteracted  or  the  treatment  suspended. 

If  success  is  to  be  achieved,  dimiiuition  of  the  tumor  and  increased 
density  of  its  walls  will  l)e  recognized  ;  liut  even  if  such  do  not  occur  at 
the  end  of  a  reasonable  period  or  the  patient's  general  condition  inter- 
rupts the  treatment,  a  second  attempt  may  prove  rapidly  curative,^  or 
slow  clot-formation  may  go  on  within  the  sac  as  the  consequence  of 
changes  elfected  by  the  temporary  interruption  of  the  current  through 
the  sac. 

While  the  successful  cases  of  abdominal  aneurysm  treated  by  this 
method  have  been  but  few,  this  numl)er  includes  instances  not  only  of 
aortic  but  also  of  iliac  aneurysm. 

Maceweu  ■"  has  apjilicd  his  needling  method  to  at  least  one  case  of 
aneurysm  situated  high  in  tlie  abdomen  and  unsuitable  for  proximal 
compression.  The  symptoms  were  markedly  relieved.  This  method, 
however,  is  a]iplica])lc  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  aneurysm  lies  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall — a  fact  demonstrated  by 
Maceweu  in  tlie  case  rejiorted,  tiiniugh  inflation  of  the  stomach. 

Ligature  of  the  aorta  has  been  done  11  times,  and  each  operation  has 
resulted  fatally.  In  9  cases  the  ligature  was  applied  for  aneurysm,  antl 
in  2  cases  for  wound  of  the  aorta  and  of  the  femoral  respectively.  In  1 
case,  that  of  IMonteiro,"  the  jiatient  survived  the  operation,  done  for  a 
diffused    inguinal   aneurysm,   and    finally   died,   exhausted    by   repeated 

'  JIurray,  Mnl.-Cliir.  Trims.,  xlvii.  )).  187.  ''  Holmes,  St/.Hl.  Surgery,  1st  ed. 

^  Of  9  cases  so  treated,  4  were  cured,  1  recovered  uncured,  and  4  died,  all  of  peritonitis. 
'  Sutherland,  lirlt.  Meil.  .fount.,  Oct.  5,  1867. 
'  Maceweu,  ibid.,  1S9(),  ii.  pp.  1107-1104. 
*  Monteiro,  Lanrrl,  1842,  i.  p.  334. 
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lic'iuorrhagt'S  from  the  nc'iglil)orhootl  of  tlie  ligature.  Tlie  operation  was 
extraperitoneal.  The  recently  rejjorted  case  of  Milton,'  in  which  the 
aorta  was  ligatured  by  the  transperitoneal  method,  resulted  in  death  at 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Notwithstanding  the  gloomy  outlodl-;  atl'orded  l>y  examination  of  the 
eleven  cases  so  iar  reported,  there  seems  to  be  some  ground  for  belief 
that  ligation  of  tlie  aorta,  performed  upon  a  patient  not  yet  exhausted  by 
aneurysmal  disease,  or  as  a  last  resort  after  rupture  of  the  aneurysm  has 
occurred,  might  be  successful.  That  a  collateral  circulation  sufficient  to 
carry  on  nutrition  of  the  lower  extremities  can  develop  the  (;ase  of 
Monteiro  will  attest.  But  witliout  further  facts  the  question  of  the  justi- 
fiability of  ligating  the  aorta  must  remain  stih  juilice. 

For  iliac  aneurysm  ligation  of  either  the  common  iliac  or  of  its 
branches  may  be  undertaken  with  considerable  confidence  of  success; 
and  of  the  two  metliods,  extra-  or  transperitoneal,  the  latter  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  all  but  exceptional  cases. 

The  dangers  of  opening  tlie  peritoneum  may  now  fairly  l)e  said  to  be 
no  greater  than  those  attendant  upon  the  infiiction  of  the  extensive 
wound  necessary  to  reach  tiie  ct)nniion  iliac  or  the  upj)er  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  by  the  exti'aperitoneal  operation  ;  indeed,  several  cases  of 
peritonitis  have  developed  after  ligation  by  the  latter  method  where  the 
peritoneum  was  said  not  to  have  been  wounded. 

Stimson,"  Banks,'  and  Dennis*  have  each  reported  instances  in  which 
the  main  iliac  and  each  of  its  Ijranches  liave  been  tied  by  the  transperito- 
neal method  with  ease  and  success. 

Aneurysm  of  the  Buttock. 

The  gluteal  artery,  the  continuation  of  the  posterior  division  of  the 
internal  iliac,  emerges  from  the  pelvis  throtigli  the  upper  part  of  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and  almost  immediately  divides  into  super- 
ficial and  deep  branches. 

The  former  passes  outward  in  the  interval  between  the  gluteus  maxi- 
mus  and  medius,  while  the  latter  runs  between  the  medius  and  minimus. 

The  sciatic  artery,  derived  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal 
iliac,  escapes  from  the  })elvis  through  the  lower  part  of  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen,  along  with  the  sciatic  nerves,  and,  passing  downward 
for  a  short  distance  between  the  great  trochanter  and  the  tuber  ischii, 
beneath  the  gluteus  maximus,  is  distributed  to  the  structures  of  the 
region. 

Lesions. — Aneui'vsm  of  the  buttock  may  arise  from  eitlier  tlie  gluteal 
or  sciatic  artery. 

The  sac  ordinarily  does  not  reach  very  considcral)le  proportions  before 
rupture  occurs — an  accident  to  which  the  position  of  the  aneurysm  ren- 
ders it  peculiarly  liable.  Many,  if  not  most,  of*  the  recorded  cases  of 
aneurysm  of  the  buttock  are  instances  of  traumatic  and  not  of  spontane- 
ous aneurysm. 

In  rare  cases  the  sac  has  reached  the  size  of  a  child's  head  or  larger 

•  Milton,  Lancet,  1891,  i.  p.  85.  ^  gtimson,  N.  Y.  Med.  Jouni.,  Aug.  10,  1889. 
^  Banks,  Bril.  Med.  Jom-n.,  1892,  ii.  p.  1163. 

*  Dennis,  Med.  News,  1886,  Ixix.  p.  565. 
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before  diiFusion  occurred,  and  iu  some  cases  the  aneurysmal  dilatation  of 
the  artery  has  involved  its  intrapclvic  portion  to  a  variable  extent.  The 
tumor,  by  coni])ressing  the  branches  of  the  sacral  plexus,  gives  rise  to 
severe  pain  in  tiie  distril)ution  of  tlie  nerves  or  even  i)alsy.  The  function 
of  the  hip  may  be  impaired  or  the  pelvic  bones  eroded. 

Knpture  may  occur  through  tlie  skin  or  into  the  neigliboring  struc- 
tures, and  wlien  the  latter  happens  the  blood  may  be  very  widely  diffused. 

Btiolog-y. — Of  40  cases  of  aneurysm  of  the  buttock  collected  by  Bar- 
well,'  12  were  spontaneous  and  28  traiunatic,  and  of  the  latter  gronj)  16 
were  due  to  wounds,  10  to  contusidns,  and  2  complicated  sacro-iliac 
disease. 

In  the  cases  occurring  independently  of  traumatism  endarteritis  jjrob- 
al)ly  plays  its  usual  role. 

Symptoms. — Pain,  besides  the  tumor,  is  the  most  important  of  the 
symptoms  growing  out  of  the  development  of  aneurysm  of  the  gluteal 
region.  The  jiain  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Inittock,  but  depends 
upon  the  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  sacral  plexus  that  are  com- 
pressed. Thus,  pain  may  be  referred  to  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  to  the 
perineum,  to  the  back  of  the  thigh,  leg,  or  foot.  In  character  the  pain 
is  often  rheumatic,  and  has  been  mistaken  at  times  for  that  accom- 
panying sciatica. 

Th(_'  aneurysmal  tumor  in  many  cases  offers  no  difficulty  in  its  recog- 
nition :  fluctuation,  pulsation,  tlirill,  and  Itruit  are  present  and  well 
marked  ;  but  in  other  instances  aneurysm  may  readily  be  confounded 
with  abscess  or  sarcoma. 

An  abscess  of  the  buttock,  if  cold,  is  usually  associated  with  demon- 
strable caries  of  the  bones  of  the  spine  or  pelvis,  and  occurs  in  most 
cases  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  does  aneurysm,  while  if  acute  and 
due  to  an  infected  wound  or  iuflanunation  of  the  bursa  overlying  the 
tuberosity,  the  existence  of  constitutional  symptoms  should  lead  to  sus- 
picion of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  introduction  of  an  exploring- 
needle  should  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 

The  distinction  between  aneurysms  and  malignant  tumors  of  bone 
has  already  been  referred  to  (see  p.  .383) ;  but  rectal  exploration  is  of 
great  value,  not  only  in  determining  the  diagnostic  features  of  tumors  of 
tile  buttock,  but  also  in  deciding  tlie  treatment  to  be  employed  in  aneur- 
ysms of  this  region. 

Prognosis. — Spontaneous  cure,  especially  of  the  traumatic  aneurysms 
of  tlie  liuttock,  has  occurred ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  pro- 
gress to  rupture  and  death,  and  tlie  exposed  position  of  the  aneurysm 
may  at  any  time  lead  to  rupture  under  tlie  most  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. 

Treatment. — Treatment  of  the  variety  of  aneurysm  under  consider- 
ation by  Valsalva's  method,  as  might  be  premised,  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it. 

Compression  methods,  from  the  inaccessibility  of  the  afferent  vessels 
and  the  numerous  efferent  vessels,  are  hardly  practicable. 

In  one  case,"  at  least,  Macewen's  needling  operation  was  employed 
with  .-nccess. 

'  Barwell,  Eneiih  of  fiurg.,  iii.  p.  476. 

-  Carmichiiel,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1893,  i.  ]i.  117. 
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Distinctively  operative  measures  vary  in  tlieir  nature  as  the  aneurysm 
is  of"  spontaneous  or  traumatic  origin. 

In  tlie  case  of  spontaneous  aneurysms,  too,  according  as  the  dilatati(Hi 
occurs  only  without  the  pelvis  or  also  involves  the  intrapelvie  portions 
of  the  vessel,  treatment  nuist  differ. 

For  spdutaneous  aneurysms  of  moderate  size  and  whdlly  confined  to 
the  l)uttock,  or,  if  diffusion  has  occurred,  either  proximal  ligation  close 
to  the  sac  or  incision  or  excision  of  the  sac,  may  be  done  and  success 
looked  for. 

For  aneurysms  of  considerable  size,  and  especially  if  extending  within 
the  pelvis,  proximal  ligation  of  the  internal  or  conunon  iliac  nuist  be 
resorted  to,  and,  owing  to  tiie  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
intrapelvie  vessels  may  be  involved,  they  may  be  judici(jusly  examined 
through  the  posterior  peritoneum,  and  then  the  proper  vessels  tied' 
through  a  small  incision  in  this  structure,  rather  than  submit  the 
patient  to  the  risks  of  a  manual  examination  of  the  rectum,  supple- 
mented by  the  danger  inseparably  connected  with  ligation  of  any  of  the 
iliacs,  except  the  external,  through  the  enormous  wound  made  by  the 
extraperitoneal   method. 

For  traumatic  aneurysms,  in  view  of  the  limited  extent  to  \\hich  the 
arterial  wall  is  damaged,  the  old  operation  would  seem  to  be  the  method 
of  election ;  at  any  rate,  the  necessity  of  performing  ligation  of  either 
of  the  iliacs  for  this  condition  will  be  found  very  infrequent. 

Hemorrhage  during  incision  or  excision  of  the  sac  may  be  con- 
trolled by  compression  of  the  aorta  or  common  iliac  through  the  aljdom- 
inal  wall,  or  by  means  of  the  hand  or  Davy's  rod  introduced  into  the 
rectum,  or  by  a  finger  passed  through  a  small  incision  in  the  sac  and 
pressed  against  the  orifice  of  communication  with  the  affei'ent  artery. 

Brachial  Aneurysm. 

The  lirachial  artery  is  continuous  with  the  axillary  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  tendon  of  the  teres  major,  whence  it  passes  down  the  inner 
and  anterior  aspect  of  the  arm  to  divide  immediately  below  the  bend  of 
the  elbow  into  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries.  The  brachial  is  superficial 
throughout  its  course. 

The  median  nerve  crosses  in  front  of  the  artery  from  without  inward. 
The  ulnar  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves  lie  to  its  inner  side.  It  is  ac- 
companied generally  by  two  companion  veins. 

Lesions. — Except  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  aneurysms  of  the  Ijrachial 
are  of  great  rarity,  and  here  the  aneurysm  is  usually  traumatic. 

Crisp  includes  among  his  551  cases  but  a  single  instance  of  spon- 
taneous aneurysm  of  the  brachial. 

Etiolog-y. — At  the  liend  of  the  elliow  aneurysm  has  usually  been  the 
result  of  injury,  and  particularly  of  a  wound  of  the  artery  during 
phlebotomy. 

Symptoms. — Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  median  nerve,  pain  re- 
ferred to  the  distribution  of  this  nerve  is  commonly  present,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rich  venous  supply  redema  seldom  develo])S.  The 
aneurysm  itself  possesses  no  unusual  features.     If  it  reach  some  size, 

'  Dennis,  Med.  Ncw^,  1886,  l.xix.  p.  o6o. 
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the  movements  of  tlie  noif;liboring  joint  will  be  found  to  l)e 
re.stricteil. 

Treatment. — Compression,  either  direct  by  the  Esmarch  bandage  or 
indirect  by  digital  pressure  upon  the  brachial,  has  l)een  successful.  Its 
ilisadvantages  seem  to  lie  in  the  great  pain  attendant  on  its  practice  and 
the  danger  of  producing  j)aralysis. 

Proximal  ligation  lias  been  almost  uniforndy  curative.  Barwell'  has 
collected  1  (i  cases,  all  successful,  with  1  instance  of  easily-controlled  sec- 
ondary hemorrliage.  Delbet  ^  reports  5  instances  of  incision  of  the  sac, 
with  4  cures,  the  fifth  case  being  lost  sight  of.  He  also  reports  1  case 
cured  by  excision  of  the  sac.  To  this  we  may  add  the  successful  case 
of  Cellier.^  This  procedure  should  be  carried  out  when  jjain  or  jjaraly- 
sis  is  a  prominent  feature. 

Axillary  Aneurysms. 

The  axillary  artery  is  continuous  with  the  subclavian  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  first  ril),  where  it  is  deeply  situated,  and  becomes  the  bra- 
chial at  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  teres  major,  \vhere  it  is 
covered  only  by  the  skin  and  fascia?.  In  the  first  part  of  its  course  the 
artery  lies  below  the  brachial  plexus,  but  in  the  second  and  third  por- 
tions the  vessel  is  embraced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  cords  and 
branches  of  the  plexus.  The  vein  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery 
througiiout  its  course.  Each  portion  of  the  vessel  gives  off  several 
brandies. 

Among  551  cases  of  aneui'ysm,  Crisp  found  18  connected  with  the 
axillary  artery. 

Lesions. — The  aneurysm  may  arise  from  any  part  of  the  axillary 
artery,  but  more  conmioidy  originates  in  the  first  or  third  part  than  in 
the  second. 

In  size  and  shape  the  tumor  varies  considerably,  lieing  moulded 
somewhat  by  surrounding  parts.  It  may  be  confined  to  the  axilla  or  it 
may  extend  above  the  clavicle.  The  shoulder  may  be  elevated  and  the 
arm  abducted  by  the  tumor.  The  ribs  or  clavicle  may  be  eroded  and 
the  thorax  invaded. 

The  brachial  plexus  is  compressed,  with  consequent  pain  or  paralysis 
in  the  corresponding  extremity.  Pressure  upon  the  vein  gives  rise  to 
oedema. 

If  rupture  of  the  sac  occurs,  its  contents  may  escape  into  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  axilla,  and  finally  externally  by  ulceration  of  the  skin,  or 
into  tlie  thorax. 

Etiolog-y. — To  the  ordinary  causes  of  endarteritis,  gout,  syphilis, 
rheumatism,  and  alcoholic  poisoning  there  is  generally  added,  in  the 
production  of  axillary  aneurysm,  some  form  of  traumatism,  and  of  these 
attempts  to  reduce  luxations  at  the  shoulder-joint  are  among  the  most 
important. 

Symptoms. — -Owing  to  the  intimate  relation  of  the  sac  to  the  bra- 
chial plexus  pain  referred  to  the  extremity  is  commonly  the  chief  com- 

'  B.irwell,  Internal.  Encfich.  of  Surr/ery,  Ashhurst,  vol.  iii.  art.  "Aneurysms." 
'  Delliet,  "  Traitement  des  Anevrysnies  externes,"  Revue  de  Chir.,  1888-89. 
'  Cellier,  Ball.  med.  de  Pari.%  1889,  iii.  p.  757. 
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plaint  made  by  the  patient.  In  addition,  oedema  is  often  a  conspicuous 
effect  of  the  tumor's  presence. 

As  the  aneurysm  increases  in  size  it  may  elevate  the  shoulder,  and 
even  present  in  the  subclavian  triangle,  or  tiie  anterior  wall  or  base  of 
the  axilla  may  be  encroaclied  upon.  The  characteristic  s^'mptoms  of 
aneurysm  will   usually  be  present. 

Axillary  aneurysms  have  most  frequently  been  confounded  with  sup- 
purating adeuitides  of  the  axilla,  and  more  rarely  with  pulsating  tumors 
of  the  neighboring  structures. 

Prognosis. — Spontaneous  cure  has  been  rarely  seen.  The  tendency 
of  the  disease  is  to  ])rogress  steadily  to  a  tiital  issue  by  ru])ture  either 
into  the  axillary  space  or  the  thorax,  or  externally.  Exceptionally  the 
disease  may  become  stationary. 

Treatment. — Wiiere  other  means  are  inaj)])licable  recourse  may  be 
had  to  medical  treatment  by  decubitus,  restricted  diet,  and  iodide  of 
potassium,  with  or  without  l)leeding. 

In  a  few  selected  cases  of  aneurysm  of  the  third  ])art  of  the  artery, 
without  elevation  of  the  shoulder,  indirect  comjjression  of  the  subcla- 
vian has  proved  successful,  but  the  process  is  difficult  of  ap])licatiou  and 
very  painful,  and  may  be  succeeded  by  paralysis  of  the  extremity. 

Proximal  ligation  by  the  method  of  Anel  is  the  method  of  choice. 
The  ligature  has  been  applied  to  the  axillary  artery  above  the  sac,  but 
most  often,  and  preferably,  to  the  third  piirtion  of  the  subclavian.  The 
operation  presents  some  difficulty  when  the  shoulder  is  elevated  In'  the 
aneurysm,  and  ready  access  to  the  artery  pre\'ented  by  the  presence  of 
the  clavicle  in  front  of  it.  Under  these  circumstances  division  of  this 
bone  by  the  saw  or  osteotome  and  its  displacement  downward  would 
facilitate  the  application  of  the  ligature  without  constituting  any  very 
serious  impediment  to  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  case. 

Le  Fort '  recites  71  instances  of  ligation  of  the  subclavian  for  axil- 
lary aneurysm.  Of  these  cases,  45  were  cured,  24  died  ;  in  2  the  result 
is  unknown.  Of  the  24  deaths,  7  were  due  to  secondary  hemorrliage, 
and  5  to  suppuration  or  rupture  of  the  sac. 

Barwell  ^  gives  90  cases,  with  32  deaths.  Of  the  deaths,  10  were 
due  to  secondary  hemorrhage,  10  to  suppuration  of  the  sac,  and  the 
remaining  12  to  pyiemia,  pulmonary  complications,  exhaustion,  etc. 
Delbet^  has  collected  12  cases  of  incision  of  the  sac,  with  10  cures  and 
2  deaths. 

This  metiiod  will  be  confined  to  cases  where  diffusion  of  the  aneurysm 
and  intlammsition  of  the  sac  has  occurred  and  when  the  aneurysm  is  sit- 
uated in  the  third  portion  of  the  artery.  Excision  of  tiie  sac  may  be 
practised  when  tiie  ani'urysm  is  low  down,  of  small  size,  but  yet  causes 
severe  pain  or  paralysis. 

Subclavian  Aneurysms. 

The  right  subclavian  artery  arises  o])posite  the  sterno-clavicular  joint 
from  the  innominate.      It  arches  over  the  ajjcx  of  the  lung,  and  crosses 

'  Le  Fort,  Diet.  Encydoped.,  art.  "Axillaires  (Vaisseaiixl." 

''  Barwell,  Internal.  Enq/d.  nf  Surg.,  Ashluirst,  vol.  iii.,  art.  ".\iieurysm." 

"  Delbet,  "Traitement  des  Anevrvsmes  externes,"  Bevue  de  Chir.,  18SS-S9. 
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the  first  rib  between  the  anterior  and  middle  scak'ni  inusck>s  to  become 
the  axiikirv. 

In  the  first  part  of  its  course  the  artery  rests  upon  the  pleura.  In 
front  of  it  are  various  muscles,  the  internal  jugular  and  vertebral  veins, 
the  pneumogastric,  phrenic,  and  cardiac  nerves.  Posteriorly  lie  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  and  sympathetic  nerves,  the  former  turning  around 
the  arterv  from  in  front  and  below.  The  second  ]>ortion  lies  between 
the  middle  and  anterior  scaleni,  the  latter  of  which  scjiarutcs  the  artery 
from  the  subclavian  vein.  Above  it  is  the  brachial  ])lexus  ;  Iwlow,  the 
pleura.  The  third  portion  lies  npon  the  first  rib  in  the  subclavian  tri- 
angle. Above  it  is  the  brachial  plexus ;  in  front,  besides  several  small 
vessels,  is  the  subclavian  vein. 

The  left  subclavian  arises  from  the  arcii  of  the  aorta,  and  ])asses 
almost  vertically  a|)ward  to  the  margin  of  the  first  ril),  over  which  it 
crosses  to  become  the  axillary,  just  as  docs  the  right  subclavian.  The 
first  portion  of  the  left  suljclavian,  then,  lies  within  the  thorax,  behind 
the  pleura  and  lung,  the  left  carotid,  the  left  internal  jugular  and  innom- 
inate veins,  the  pneumogastric  and  phrenic  nerves.  To  the  outer  side  is 
the  pleura.  To  the  inner  side  arc  the  trachea,  cesophagus,  and  thoracic 
duct.  Behind  the  vessel  lie  the  cesophagus  and  thoracic  duct,  the  verte- 
bral column,  ctr. 

Lesions. — Subclavian  aneurysm  may  develop  from  any  portion  of 
the  artery,  but  most  frequently  springs  from  the  first,  next  from  the 
third,  while  the  second  part  is  rarely  affected  unless  the  entire  arterv  be 
dilated  or  it  is  involved  in  aneurysms  originating  in  the  first  or  third 
portion. 

Aneurysm  of  the  first  part  of  the  right  suliclavian  not  infrequently 
merges  into  innominate  aneurysm,  while  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
left  side  is  seldom  affected.  Aneurysm  of  the  first  part  of  either  side  is 
usually  sacciform,  and  may  reach  considerable  size.  The  clavicle  may 
be  eroded  or  even  dislocated  at  its  sternal  end.  If  the  internal  jugular 
vein  be  compressed,  cyanosis  or  anlema  of  the  face  is  present,  and  the 
external  jugular  distended.  Compression  of  the  subclavian  veins  causes 
cedema  of  the  shoulder  and  arm. 

The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  may  be  involved  if  the  aneurysm  be 
one  of  the  right  side,  and  cough  and  change  of  voice,  or  even  aphonia, 
ensue.  The  pleura  and  lung  may  be  encroached  upon  and  pneumonia 
supervene.  Rupture  of  the  sac  may  occur  through  the  skin  or  into  the 
pleural  cavity  or  tiie  lung. 

Aneurvsms  of  the  third  portion  develop  in  the  suljclavian  triangle, 
and  sometimes  involve  the  upper  part  of  the  axillary.  Pressure-effects 
are  due  to  encroachments  upon  the  brachial  plexus,  giving  rise  to  pain 
and  jiaralysis  in  the  ujjper  extremity,  to  compression  of  the  neighboring 
vein,  and  to  redema  in  the  same  liml). 

The  aneurysm  is  usually  of  moderate  size  and  saccifi)rm. 

Etiology. — The  subclavian  was  the  site  of  aneurysm  23  times  in 
Crisp's  gi'oup  of  551  cases.  It  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  Momen, 
the  proportion  stated  by  Erichsen  being  15  to  1.  The  right  side  is 
affected  three  times  as  often  as  the  left.  "Wounds  and  contusions  have 
been  mentioned  as  preceding  the  development  of  aneurysm  of  the  sub- 
clavian. 
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In  the  si5ontaneously-arising  aneurysms  endarteritis  doubtless  plays 
tiie  usual  role.  The  existence  of  a  cervical  rib  has  been  allcfjed  to  have 
excited  the  formation  of  aneurysm  in  the  neighboring  subclavian. 

Symptoms. — The  most  ])rominent  symptoms  of  aneurysm  of  the  first 
part  of  the  subchivian  are  due  to  pressure  upon  the  neighboring  struc- 
tures, and  of  these  dyspnoea,  due  to  compression  of  the  trachea  or  the 
recurrent  laryngeal,  is  tiie  most  distressing. 

Witli  aneurysm  of  any  part  of  tlie  artery  cedenia  and  jiain  are  usually 
present.  Pain  is  especially  marked  in  cases  of  aneurysm  of  the  third 
[)ai't,  where  the  bracliial  plexus  is  encroached  upon.  Aneurysm  of  the 
first  portion  forms  a  tumor  behind  the  clavicular  origin  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  and  immediately  above  the  clavicle.  Its  long  axis  is  horizontal 
or  oblique,  and  the  characteristic  pulsation,  thrill,  and  murmur  are 
commonly  present. 

The  corresponding  radial  pulse  is  changed  in  character ;  and  the  tem- 
poral pulse  is  sometimes  diminished  in  force,  as  a  conse(|uoncc  of  com- 
pression of  the  carotid  at  its  origin  by  the  sac,  but  its  character  is  not 
aneurysmal. 

Aneurysms  of  the  third  part  present  in  the  subclavian  triangle,  where 
they  show,  upon  examination,  the  features  usually  found  in  superficial 
aneurysms. 

The  diagnosis  will  be  discussed  under  Aneurysms  of  tlic  Innominate. 

Prognosis. — Spontaneous  cure  has  been  oliserved.  The  disease  pro- 
gresses slowly,  as  a  rule,  to  a  fatal  issue.  Death  is  usually  caused  by 
rupture  of  the  sac  externally  or  into  the  pleural  cavity  or  lung. 

Treatment. — Medical  means  Avill  naturally  be  resorted  to  in  prefer- 
ence to  operation,  especially  in  aneurysms  of  the  first  [lortion  of  the  sub- 
clavian. Decubitus  and  restricted  diet,  togetiier  with  the  administration 
of  potassium  iodide,  have  yielded  seven  successful  residts,  according  to 
Poinsot.^  The  operative  treatment  of  aneurysms  of  the  first  part  of  the 
subclavian  has  so  far  been  far  from  successful. 

Distal  ligatitin,  when  one  considers  the  slight  restriction  of  the  circu- 
lation effected  thereby  because  of  the  numerous  branches  given  off  from 
the  first  and  second  portions  of  the  artery,  does  not  hold  out  nuich 
promise.  The  alternatives  are  ligation  of  the  first  jiart  of  the  artery, 
with  simultaneous  ligation  of  the  vertebral  and  ligature  of  the  innominate. 
Of  the  former  operation  Barwell"  has  collected  15  instances,  with  12 
deaths,  and  of  tlu'  latter  23,  with  22  deaths.  Yet,  as  this  author  re- 
marks, these  ojK'rations  were  done  without  the  conspicuous  advantage  of 
absorbalile  ligatures,  and  he  further  says  that  he  would  not,  under 
modern  conditions,  decline  to  tie  cither  vessel  were  the  case  a  suitable 
one. 

INIacewen's"  method,  needling,  ^yould,  however,  seem  to  be  the  pro- 
cedure of  choice.  In  the  very  unpromising  case  reported  by  him  the 
result  was  eminently  successful.  The  patient,  a  woman  a?t.  forty-four, 
had  an  aneurysm  of  the  first  part  of  the  left  subclavian,  found  on  intro- 
duction of  the  needle  to  be  about  four  inches  in  diameter.  She  suffered 
severely  from  pain  referred  to  the  corresponding  arm  and  shoulder,  from 

'  Poinsot,  Did.  de  Med.  el  de  Chir.  prnl.,  art.  ".Soiis-claviere  Innorain^e,"  vol.  xxxiii. 
^  P.arwell,  Internal.  Encyel.  of  Surg.,  Aslihiirst,  vol.  iii.,  art.  "Aneurism." 
'  Macewen,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1890,  ii.  pp.  1107-116-1. 
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great  cedema  of  the  limit,  and  fruni  paresis  of  its  muscles.  She  coughed 
and  had  dyspntea.  The  needle  was  passed  through  the  sac  to,  but  not 
into,  the  opposite  wall,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  nine  hours,  the  position 
being  changed  from  time  to  time  and  allowed  to  move  as  the  blood-cur- 
rent affected  it.  This  was  repeate<l  three  times  at  intervals  of  four, 
fourteen,  and  seven  days.  ^larked  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  sac 
followed,  with  considerable  relief  of  the  symj)toms,  and  treatment  was 
susjiendcd  for  four  months,  during  which  thickening  of  the  aneurysm's 
walls  pi'ogressed.  The  needle  was  introduced  five  times  afterward,  till  a 
cavity  could  no  longer  be  recognized.  A  year  after  the  first  needling 
the  aneurysm  seemed  consolidated  and  the  tumor  had  greatly  dimin- 
ished, «?dema  disappeared  and  pain  ceased,  muscular  power  in  the  arm 
returned,  and  the  patient  was  cured.    Pulsation  in  the  radial  was  altsent. 

To  recapitulate:  For  aneurysms  of  the  first  portion  of  the  sul)clavian 
one  should  first  employ  medical  methods  ;  these  failing,  needling  should 
be  undertaken  ;  and  only  as  a  last  resort  in  case  of  advancing  symptoms 
should  ligation  be  contemplated. 

In  rare  cases  aneurysm  of  the  third  portion  of  the  artery  has  been 
cured  by  direct  compression  by  means  of  pads,  eitlier  alone  or  sujiple- 
menting  Valsalva's  method.  Manipulation  has  been  practised  with 
occasional  success.  Amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  has  been  done 
without  success. 

In  one  case,  that  of  Syme,  operation  by  Antyllus's  method  was  per- 
formed with  success.  In  another  instance  destruction  of  the  sac  was 
accomplislied  by  caustics  and  the  patient  cured.  Excision  has  been 
performed  in  one  case,  that  of  Halsted."  It  is  hardly  a  fair  example, 
however,  for  the  aneurysm  was  of  the  subclavio-axillary  variety,  and 
had  progressed  far  toward  spontaneous  cure,  as  was  indicated  before  the 
operation  by  the  almost  complete  absence  of  pulsation,  and  demonstrated 
afterward  on  examination  of  the  sac.  About  two  inches  of  the  axillary 
vein  anil  nearly  the  whole  clavicle  and  part  of  the  deltoid  muscle  were 
removed  with  the  sac.  The  subclavian  artery  was  tied  "  in  the  begin- 
ning of  its  second  part."  The  case  shows  that  aneurysms  presenting  in 
the  subclavian  triangle  may  be  extirpated,  that  injury  of  the  vein  is  not 
necessarily  succeeded  by  disaster,  and  tliat  ligation  of  the  second  part  of 
the  artery  may  be  accomplished  with  success. 

Of  the  ligating  operations,  distal  ligation  would  not  promise  success, 
owing  to  the  free  anastomotic  circulation. 

Proximate  ligation  may  be  done  close  to  the  sac,  upon  the  third  or 
second  portions  or  upon  the  first  portion  of  the  artery  or  the  innominate. 

Ligation  of  the  third  part  has  lieen  rarely  successful,  save  where  the 
aneiuysm  \vas  of  the  subclavio-axillary  variety. 

Ijigature  of  the  second  part  has  l)cen  infrequently  done,  but  with 
moderate  success,  and  is  to  be  recommended  "in  ]iroper  cases.  The 
second  part  gives  off  but  a  single  branch,  as  a  rule ;  it  is  accessible 
through  an  external  incision  of  pro])cr  size  and  position. 

Ligation  of  the  first  part  of  the  suliclavian  has  been  fatal  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases.  Death  has  regularly  been  due  to  secondary  hemor- 
rhage and  from  the  peripheral  end  of  the  vessel  divided  by  traction 
upon  the  insolnlde  ligature.     Opinion  inclines  to  the  belief  that  ligation 

'  Halsted,  Bull.  Joh7is-Hopktns  Hofp.,  Septenibei-,  1892. 
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performed  under  aseptic  conditions,  witii  soluble  lijjatiires  and  without 
suppurative  accidents,  would  ])rove  successful. 

Operative  treatment  of  aneurysm  of  the  thirtl  jxirtion  of  the  artery, 
then,  may  be  undertaken  as  follows  :  Expose  the  sac  by  a  free  horizontal 
incision  and  explore  its  proximal  aspect.  If  the  artery  in  its  third  or 
second  ])arts  is  found  suital)le  for  ligation,  the  ligature  may  be  applied. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  portions  are  too  extensively  diseased  or 
inaccessible,  prolong  the  incision  toward  the  median  line,  add  a  vertical 
incision  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  proceed  to 
expose  and  tie  the  first  part  and  the  vertebral.  Make  every  eiFort  to 
secure  primary  union. 

Innominate  Aneurysm. 

The  innominate  artery  rises  from  the  transverse  [lortion  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  in  front  of  the  left  common  carotid.  It  passes  upward  to 
the  level  of  the  right  .*terno-clavicular  joint,  where  it  divides  into  the 
right  carotid  and  sul)clavian   arteries. 

The  innominate  is  separated  from  the  manubrium  sterui  by  the 
origins  of  the  pretraciieal  mu.scles  and  by  the  left  innominate  and  infe- 
rior thyroid  veins.  Behind  it  lies  upon  the  trachea.  To  the  right  are 
the  pleura,  the  right  innominate  vein,  and  pneumogastric.  To  the  left 
is  the  left  carotid. 

Lesions. — The  aneurysm  may  be  confined  to  the  innominate  itself, 
or  it  may  be  developed  at  the  upj)er  end  of  the  artery  and  involve  the 
subclavian  or  carotid,  or  both,  to  a  variable  extent,  or,  finally,  it  may 
arise  at  the  origin  of  the  innominate  and  implicate  the  arch  of  the 
aorta. 

The  aneurysm  is  oftenest  sacciform,  but  may  be  fusiform.  In  size 
the  aneurysm  varies  within  considerable  limits.  It  may  remain  confined 
to  the  thorax  or  extend  into  the  neck,  and  in  the  latter  situation  may 
send  diverticula  in  a  variety  of  directions.  The  aneurysm  may  com- 
press the  heart  and  the  aorta.  The  innominate  veins  and  the  supe- 
rior cava  may  be  encroached  upon,  and  also  the  internal  jugular  and 
subclavian  veins,  and  where  so  compressed  the  veins  may  be  oblit- 
erated. Obliteration  of  either  or  both  the  afferent  trunks  has  been 
observed. 

Compression  and  ulceration  of  the  (eso])hagus  and  trachea  may  occur, 
and  the  development  of  broncho-pneumonia  has  been  ascribed  to  pressure 
upon  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 

The  sternum,  ribs,  and  vertebrae  may  be  eroded  and  the  clavicle 
disjilaced. 

Etiology. — In  Crisp's  group  of  551  aneurysms  20  occurred  in  con- 
nection witli  the  innominate. 

Innominate  aneurysm  occurs  more  frequently  in  tlie  male  than  in 
the  female. 

Symptoms. — The  existence  of  innominate  aneurysm  oftenest  attracts 
attention  by  the  development  of  symptoms  referable  to  compression  of 
one  of  the  neighboring  viscera.  Dyspntea  is  most  frequently  com- 
plained of. 
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Symptoms  of  this  character  are  succeeded  Ijy  tlie  appearance  of  the 
tumor  itself.  The  latter  is  usually  recognized  behind  the  right  border 
of  the  fii'st  piece  of  the  sternum  l>y  dulness,  thrill,  or  bruit.  Subse- 
quently the  aneurysm  may  be  confined  to  the  thorax,  eroding  the  ribs, 
sternum,  or  vertebra,  or  it  may  ascend  and  appear  above  the  supra- 
sternal notch,  where  it  ■will  be  accessible  to  examination. 

\\'ith  the  growth  of  the  tumor  the  pressure-symptoms  are  added  to 
and  increased,  and  dyspnoea,  dysphagia,  hoarseness,  oedema,  pain,  and 
paralysis  develop. 

Prognosis. — Spontaneous  cure  by  obliteration  of  the  efferent  vessels 
has  been  rarely  seen.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  progressive.  Death 
is  due  usually  to  rupture  of  the  sac  externally  or  into  the  trachea,  oesoph- 
agus, lung,  or  pleura ;  or  obstruction  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  complete 
enousih  to  result  in  death  from  inanition. 

Diagnosis. — Aneurysm  at  the  root  of  the  neck  may  be  either  aortic, 
innominate,  carotid,  or  subclavian. 

The  history  of  the  point  of  a])pcarancc  (if  the  tnmor,  the  direction  of 
its  growth,  the  direction  of  conduction  of  the  l)ruit,  and  the  sphygmo- 
graphic  tracings  of  the  various  interested  arteries  should  serve  to  distin- 
guish the  origin  of  the  aneurysm. 

Treatment. — The  so-called  medical  treatment  has  yielded  not  a 
few  successful  results.  Continuous  deculjitus ;  a  diet  rigorously  re- 
stricted, particularly  as  to  the  amount  of  fluids  taken,  associated  with 
the  exhibition  of  potassium  iodide,  and  bleeding  if  plethora  be  pres- 
ent, should  always  precede  any  more  radical  measures.  The  injection 
of  coagulating  substances,  galvano-puncture,  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign bodies,  are  mentioned  only  to  testify  to  their  inefiiciency  or 
danger. 

Proximal  ligature  of  the  innominate  has  been  undertaken,  and  of  the 
3  cases  collected  by  Le  Fort '  1  recovered.  The  procedure,  from  its  in- 
trinsic difficulties  and  dangers,  will  rarely  be  undertaken,  nor  can  it  be 
recommended. 

Distal  ligation  of  the  carotid  or  the  subclavian,  or  of  both,  either 
simultaneously  or  successively,  may  be  em]>loyed.  Of  these,  simulta- 
neous ligation  of  the  carotid  and  subclavian,  third  portion,  has  most  fre- 
fjuently  been  undertaken. 

^^'alther  -  has  added  3  cases  to  the  group  of  32  previously  collected 
by  Wharton^  and  Poinsot.''  Of  the  35  cases,  14  were  cured.  Poinsot 
reported  23  cases  in  1882,  with  8  cures  and  5  deaths.  Since  1882,  12 
cases  have  been  reported,  with   10  favorable  results. 

If  failure  follow  from  the  application  of  the  ligature  to  the  carotid 
and  the  subclavian,  and  if  the  tumor  persists  or  increases  in  size,  then 
the  method  advocated  by  ]\Iacewen  ^  may  be  nudertaken.  In  the  hands 
of  Macewen  apd  other  Scotch  surgeons "  the  procedure  has  been  attended 
by  success. 

'  Le  Fort,  Dict.Encycl.  den  Sc.  med.,  art.  "Brachio-c^ljhaliciue,"  vol.  x.  p.  452. 
^  Walther,  Traite  de  Chir.,  Duplay  et  Reclus,  vol.  v.  p.  751. 
'  Wharton,  Journ.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  1887,  viii.  p.  457. 

*  Poinsot,  Did.  de  Med.  et  Chir.  prat.,  art.  " .'»ous-elaviere  Innomin^e,"  vol.  xxxiii. 
5  Macewen,  Brit.  Med.  .Tourn.,  1890,  ii.  i>i>.  1107-11G4. 

*  Thompson,  Glusyme  Med.  Journ.,  1891,  p.  453;  Buchanan,  ibid.,  xxvi.  p.  280. 
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Carotid  Aneurysm. 

I.  Common  Carotid. 

The  right  and  left  eonimon  carotids  differ  in  their  origin  (tiie  left 
arising  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  the  right  from  the  innominate) 
and  in  tiieir  length.  In  the  neck,  however,  they  are  snhstantially  sym- 
metrical. The  vessels  extend  from  the  level  of  the  sterno-clavienlar 
joint  to  that  of  the  superior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Posteriorly, 
the  artery  rests  upon  the  longns  colli  and  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  major. 
The  inferior  thyroid  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  })asses  behind 
the  carotid.  The  cervical  sympathetic  lies  posterior  to  the  vessel  through- 
out its  course. 

Internally,  the  carotid  is  in  relation  with  the  trachea,  larynx,  and 
pharynx.  Externally,  and  lying  in  a  sheath  common  to  it  and  the  artery, 
descends  the  internal  jugular  vein,  while  also  within  the  sheath,  between 
the  artery  and  vein,  but  in  a  plane  posterior  to  both,  lies  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve.  Overlying  the  artery  are  the  integiunent  and  fascia?, 
sterno-mastoid,  sterno-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid,  and  omo-hyoid  muscles,  and 
upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sheath  is  the  descendens  noni  nerve. 

Lesions. — The  right  carotid  is  the  site  of  aneurysm  oftener  than  the 
left.  The  disease  may  aifect  any  part  of  the  vessel,  but  the  extremities 
are  more  often  involved  than  the  central  jiortion,  and  of  the  extremities 
the  sujK'rior  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  aneurysm  than  the  inferior. 

In  size  this  aneurysm  is  usually  small,  though  some  of  considerable 
volume  have  been  reported.  The  organs  in  relation  with  the  vessel  may 
be  encroached  upon  by  the  sac  and  their  functions  interfered  with. 
Erosion  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  has  been  described. 
Flatteningf  of  contiffuons  nerves  with  abolition  of  their  functions  is 
found. 

The  separation  of  clots  from  the  interior  of  the  sac  may  cause  embo- 
lism of  the  In'ain.  The  sac  may  rupture  into  the  trachea,  cesophagus,  or 
pleura,  or  externally  through  the  skin. 

Etiology. — Carotid  aneurysm  has  been  alleged  to  occur  as  often  in 
women  as  in  men.  Pilz  '  gives  the  ratio  of  55  males  to  28  females  in  83 
cases.  It  has  been  observed  at  ages  of  ten,  eighteen,  and  twenty-five 
years.  In  Crisp's  group  of  551  aneurysms  there  are  25  cases  of  carotid 
disease. 

Carotid  aneurysm  proliably  owes  its  origin  to  endarteritis,  M'hether 
due  to  syphilis,  gout,  rheumatism,  alcoholism,  or  nephritis. 

Symptoms. — The  symptt)ms  vary  greatly  according  to  the  position 
of  the  aneurysm.  In  general,  the  neck  at  the  site  of  the  developing 
tumor  is  painful.  Pulsation  increases,  and  finally  the  swelling  appears. 
There  may  be  cerebral  symptoms  of  various  kinds  and  degrees,  due  to 
irregularity  in  cerebral  circulation.  Pressure-symptoms  when  the  supe- 
rior extremity  of  the  artery  is  affected  are  the  result  of  compression  of 
the  internal  jugular,  giving  rise  to  cereliral  and  ocular  symptoms;  com- 
pression of  the  pliarvnx,  causing  dysphagia;  displacement  or  erosion  of 
the  larynx,  causing  dyspnoea  and  changes  in  the  voice. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  artery  aneurysm  exerts  the  same  eifect  upon 

'  Pilz,  Arch.f.  k-lin.  Chii:,  1857,  ix.  p.  257. 
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the  jugular  as  the  above.  Encroachment  on  the  cesophagus  excites 
dysphagia  ;  upon  tlie  trachea,  dyspntva  ;  upon  tlie  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve,  changes  in  the  voice,  but  this  is  rare. 

In  aneurysm  of  any  portion  of  the  artery  the  branches  of  the  cervi- 
cal plexus  and  liraehial  plexus  may  be  compressed,  causing  pain,  ])ara?s- 
tiiesia,  or  paralysis. 

The  diagnosis  of  carotid  aneurysm  may  be  attended  ^ith  consider- 
able difficulty.  It  must  be  distinguished  from  large  lymph-nodes,  thyroid 
tumors,  phlegmons,  and  at  the  root  of  the  neck  from  other  aneurysms 
presenting  there. 

In  most  cases  carotid  aneurysms,  particularly  those  of  the  upper  end, 
are  of  slow  growth.  They  are  very  rarely  sj)ontaneously  cured.  A\'hen 
fatal,  death  has  been  due  to  asphyxia,  to  cerebral  accidents,  to  rupture 
of  the  sac. 

Prognosis. — The  aneuiysm  may  remain  stationary  for  long  periods, 
but  because  of  the  constant  danger  of  cereliral  emljolism  interference 
should  be  imdertaken  if  the  aneurysm  tends  to  increase  or  to  create 
dangerous  pressure-effects. 

Treatment. — ^\'here  the  aneurysm  is  situateil  at  the  upjter  part  of 
the  artery  indirect  digital  compression  may  be  made  in  repeated  short 
sittings.  The  carotid  below  the  sac  is  usually  compressed  between  the 
finger  and  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  The 
sessions  must  be  short,  for  the  procedure  is  exceedingly  painful.  Such 
treatment  has  been  successful  in  a  number  of  cases. 

Of  the  operative  measures  designed  for  the  cure  of  aneurysm,  the 
number  applicable  to  carotid  aneurysm  is  small.  In  addition  to  incision 
and  excision  of  the  sac,  proximal  and  distal  ligature  are  alone  available. 

Proximal  Liijnfuve  Cloi<c  to  the  Sac. — Le  Fort'  has  collected  34  cases 
of  ligation  according  to  this  method.  Of  these,  16  were  cured,  1  re- 
lapsed, and  17  died.  Of  the  deaths,  7  occurred  with  cerebral  symptoms, 
2  were  due  to  compression  of  the  trachea  by  the  aneurysm,  5  were  caused 
by  hemorrhage  consequent  on  rupture,  inflammation,  or  suppuration  of 
the  sac,  1  to  hemorrhage  at  the  site  of  ligature,  and  1  to  exhaustion.  Of  9 
more  recent  cases,  but  2  died — 1  of  hemorrhage,  the  other  of  sup])uration. 

It  is  seen  that  a  consideralde  numlier  of  ])atients  perishing  after  liga- 
tion of  the  carotid  present  symptoms  referalile  to  changes  in  the  Ijrain, 
and  of  these  hemiplegia,  convulsions,  delirium,  stupor,  vertigo,  and  syn- 
cope constitute  the  majority.  Of  these,  hemiplegia  is  by  for  the  most 
serious ;  of  these  cases  but  a  small  percentage  recover. 

The  paralysis  has  occasionally  been  confined  to  the  face  or  upper  or 
lower  extremity.  Autopsy  has  shown  this  j)aralysis  to  be  due  to  exten- 
.sion  of  a  thrombus  from  the  aneurysm  to  the  brain,  with  softening  of 
the  latter. 

Distal  ligation  is  confined  to  the  treatment  of  aneurysms  near  the 
origin  of  the  artery.  Le  Fort -gives  9  cases,  with  4  deaths.  To  this 
grou]i  we  add  Dittel's^  case,  in  which  death  was  caused  by  hemorrhage, 
and  Delens' *  successful  case,  making  11  cases,  with  5  deaths. 

Incision  of  the  sac  will  be  necessary  where  rupture,  inflammation,  or 

'  Le  Fort,  Diet.  Encyel.,  art.  "  Carotide,"  xii.  p.  625.  '  Ibid.,  he.  eit. 

^  Dittel,  Weiner  med.  Woch.,  No.  4,  p.  153. 

*  Delens,  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Ctiir.,  5  Nov.,  1879,  p.  828. 
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suppuration  lia.-*  opcnrreil  or  ]iroxinial  lit;ation  lias  failed.  In  the  latter 
case  obstruction  of  the  atfcreiit  trunk  l)y  previous  ligation  facilitates  the 
operation.     Excision  of  the  sac  has  not  yet  been  reported. 

II. AXEURYSM  OF  EXTERNAL  CaROTID. 

Where  aneurysm  of  this  vessel  occurs  close  to  its  origin  its  distinction 
from  similar  disease  of  the  upper  end  of  the  common  carotid  is  very  dif- 
ficult, and  its  treatment  is  practically  the  same.  (J)peration,  however,  is 
much  less  dangerous,  for  death  from  embolism  or  thrombus  of  the  brain 
is  much  rarer.  Combining  I^e  Fort's '  and  Delbet's  -  cases,  the  group 
consists  of  17  operations,  with  fatal  termination  in  3.  Of  the  deaths,  2 
were  due  to  cerebral  changes. 

For  aneurysms  of  the  branches  of  this  vessel  extirpation  would  be 
the  method  of  choice. 

III. — Internal  Carotid. 

Aneurysms  of  this  vessel,  occurring  outside  the  skull,  usually  present 
in  the  pharynx,  and  must  always  be  considered  in  the  diagnosis  of 
tumors  in  this  region  and  of  the  tonsil.  They  give  rise  to  pressure- 
palsies  in  the  distribution  of  the  pneumogastric,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and 
hypoglossal  nerves.  Their  treatment  is  identical  with  that  of  aneurysms 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  common  carotid,  with  the  same  risk  of  cerebral 
accidents. 

Aneurysm  of  the  Aech  of  the  Aorta. 

The  transverse  portion  of  the  aortic  arch  passes  from  the  second  right 
chondro-sternal  articulation,  backward  and  to  the  left,  to  the  left  side  of 
the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra.  It  passes  o\x'r  the  root  of  the  left  lung  and 
left  inferior  laryngeal  nerve.  In  front  of  it  are  the  pleura  and  lung. 
Posteriorly,  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  and  left  recurrent  nerve  lie  close  to 
the  aortic  arch,  while  from  its  superior  surface  arise  the  innominate,  the 
left  carotid,  and  left  subclavian  arteries.  The  left  innominate  vein  lies 
in  close  relation  with  the  arch's  upper  aspect. 

Lesions. — Aneurysm  of  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  aortic  arch  may 
be  fusiform  or  sacculated  ;  the  larger  number  are  sacculated.  The  greater 
proportion  arise  from  the  posterior  surface,  and  a  smaller  from  the  an- 
terior or  upper  surface.  Those  given  oft'  from  the  posterior  surface  are 
apt  to  compress  or  erode  the  trachea  or  oesophagus.  Those  originating 
from  the  anterior  or  upper  aspect  soon  aifect  the  veins  and  arteries  of 
the  region,  and  may  invade  the  neck  above  the  sternum. 

The  aneurysm  may  rupture  externally  into  the  pericardium,  pleura, 
bronchus,  trachea,  cesophagus,  or  a  neighboring  vessel. 

Symptoms. — Those  aneurysms  given  oft'  from  the  posterior  surfiice 
of  the  arch  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  due  to  compression  of  the 
trachea,  cesophagus,  or  recurrent  nerve  before  the  physical  signs  disclose 
the  existence  of  a  tumor.  Those  given  oft'  from  the  upper  or  anterior 
aspects  of  this  poi'tion  of  the  arch  give  the  signs  of  tumor  before  marked 

'  Le  Fort,  Inc.  cil.         -  Delbet,  "  Traitement  des  Anev.  ext ,"  Eeviie  de  Chir.,  1888-89.. 
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pressure-symptoms  supervene.  When  the  aneurysm  has  reached  some 
size  there  are  regularly  present  cough,  dyspncea,  hoarseness,  dysphagia, 
pain,  and  tumor  ;  there  may  be  cedema  of  the  face,  neck,  or  arms.  The 
tumor  presents  either  in  tlie  suprasternal  notcli  or  behind  the  manubrium 
to  tlie  right  or  left  of  the  median  line. 

]\Iurnuir  is  not  always  present. 

Within  the  past  few  years  an  important  diagnostic  symptom  of  aneur- 
ysm of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  has  been  described  under  the  title  of 
"traciieal  tug."'  It  occurs  with  those  aneurysms  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  whose  growth  is  downward  or  Itackward,  and  which  encroach  upon 
the  left  bronchus  or  tiiat  part  of  tlie  traclica  close  to  its  bifurcation. 

In  the  presence  of  an  aneurysm  of  such  character,  by  elevating  the 
patient's  chin  and  grasping  the  cricoid  cartilage  a  distinct  tug  is  recog- 
nized as  occurring  at  each  systole  of  the  heart.  The  chief  value  of  this 
sign  lies  in  tlie  fact  that  it  is  absent  in  cases  of  pure  innominate  aneur- 
ysm, wliicli  otherwise  might  be  confounded  with  tliose  of  the  arch. 

Prognosis. — A  certain  number  of  cases  recover  spontaneously  or  as 
the  result  of  treatment,  but  in  most  instances  the  disease  progresses  to  a 
fatal  termination  by  rupture  or  interference  with  respiration. 

Treatment. — ]\Iedical  treatment  by  the  method  of  Valsalva  consti- 
tutes tiie  chief  reliance  in  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  aneurysm,  and 
must  be  carried  out  with  the  most  rigorous  attention  to  detail.  In  a 
number  of  cases  cure  or  prolonged  relief  of  symptoms  has  been  effected 
by  ligating  opei'ations  upon  the  vessels  of  the  neck.  Possibly  the  arte- 
ries tied  in  those  cases  were  implicated  in  the  aneurysm  of  the  arch  at 
or  near  their  origins,  as  changes  in  their  pulses  should  have  shown. 
These  operations  have  consisted  in  ligation  of  the  right  common  carotid, 
and  sometimes  also  of  the  right  subclavian  in  its  tiiird  part  when  the 
tumor  is  mainlj-  on  the  right  side,  and  of  tiic  left  common  carotid  when 
it  is  on  the  left  side.  The  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  sac 
(horsehair,  iron  Mire,  catgut,  etc.)  has  been  done  in  a  few  cases,  but  the 
result  has  usually  been  disastrous. 

Orbital  Aneurysm. 

Anatomy. — The  internal  carotid  ai'tcry  as  it  emerges  from  the  caro- 
tid canal  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  enters  the  cavernous 
sinus,  within  which  it  passes  forward  to  the  anterior  clinoid  process, 
where  it  piei'ces  the  dura  and  divides  into  its  terminal  branches. 

The  ophthalmic  artery  arises  from  the  internal  carotid  just  as  the 
latter  leaves  the  cavernous  sinus,  and,  passing  through  the  optic  foramen, 
supplies  tiie  eye. 

The  cavernous  sinus  is  the  continuation  of  tiie  ophthalmic  vein  with- 
in the  skull,  wliich  the  latter  enters  at  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  The  sinus 
passes  back  along  the  side  of  the  sella  Turcica  to  the  apex  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  l)one. 

Lesions. — Exchiding  those  cases  of  pulsating  cxo|)lit]ialmos  clue  to 
vascular  tumors  of  the  orbit,  the  lesions  upon  wiiich  this  phenomenon 
depends  may  lie  arranged  in  two  groups.  In  one  the  lesion  is  situated 
in  the  orbit ;  in  the  other,  within  the  cranial  cavity. 

'  Sansom,  The  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Thoracic  Aorta,  p.  125. 
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In  the  orl)it  a  pure  sacculated  aiieuiysm  of  the  oplithalniicr  artery  or 
a  cirsoid  aneurysm  may  develop  and  give  rise  to  a  pulsating  exophthal- 
mos, but  in  these  cases  the  veins  are  not  primarily  concerned.  \\'itiiiii 
the  skull  autopsies  have  shown  tlic  symptoms  to  have  hcen  due  to  aneur- 
ysm either  ot"  the  internal  carotid  within  the  cavernous  sinus  cir  of  the 
ophthalmic,  the  consetiuenccs  of  aneurysm  in  eitiier  of  these  positions 
being  C(jmpression  of  the  sinus  and  dilatation  of  the  orbital  veins. 

The  commonest  and  most  important  of  all  the  causes,  however,  is 
rupture  of  the  internal  carotid  into  the  cavernous  sinus,  either  as  the 
result  of  disease  ()r  as  the  conse([uence  of  injury.  In  these  cases,  demon- 
strated many  times  at  autopsy,  the  arterial  blood  fiuds  its  way  through 
the  rent  in  the  artery  into  the  sinus,  reverses  the  current  in  the  latter 
and  in  the  ophthalmic  vein,  distends  and  dilates  them  and  their  tribu- 
taries, and  tinally  produces  exophthalmos  and  pulsation  of  the  globe. 

In  several  cases  the  blood-current  has  found  its  way  through  the  cir- 
cular sinus  to  the  o])posite  cavernous  sinus,  and  has  tluis  produced  bilat- 
eral pulsating  exophthalmos.  As  consecutive  symj)toms  paralysis  of 
either  the  o])tie  nerve  or  of  the  motor  or  sensory  nerves  of  the  orbit  may 
occur ;  inflammations  of  the  eye  may  ensue ;  or  fatal  epistaxis  may 
terminate  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Etiology. — The  disease  may  he  of  spontaneous  origin  or  due  to  trau- 
matism. 

Rivington,'  in  analyzing  the  group  of  73  cases  collected  liy  him,  found 
that  32  were  idiopathic  and  41  traumatic.  Of  the  traumatic  cases,  31 
occiu'red  in  males,  and  among  the  41  traumatic  cases,  27  concerned  the 
left  orbit,  10  the  right,  3  were  bilateral,  1  not  stated.  Of  the  32  idio- 
pathic cases,  21  occurred  in  females.  Of  the  traumatic  cases,  13  wei'e 
due  to  blows,  19  to  falls,  5  to  penetrating  wounds  of  the  orbit,  1  to  a 
l)low  upon  the  naj)e  of  the  neck,  the  others  to  miscellaneous  injuries  of 
the  head  ;  and  of  these  cases,  33  were  almost  certainly  fractures  of  the 
base  of  the  skull.  Of  the  idiopathic  cases,  several  are  ascribed  to  the 
efforts  of  parturition  or  developed  independent  of  extraordinary  effort 
during  pregnancy  ;  in  others  no  direct  cause  could  he  discovered.  In- 
deed, in  two  instances  the  patients  were  roused  fr()m  sleeji  by  the  pain, 
which  probably  indicated  rupture  of  the  artery  and  the  circulatory  dis- 
turbance. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  vary  widely  in  their  initiation  accord- 
ing as  the  case  is  one  of  spontaneous  origin  or  the  consequence  of  injuiy, 
and  further  differ  with  the  lesion  giving  rise  to  the  symptoms. 

In  tiiose  cases  developing  as  the  result  of  slowly-increasing  aneurysms 
within  the  orbit  or  the  cranium  the  symptoms  are  naturally  much  more 
gradual  in  their  aj)]K'arance,  and  differ  from  the  cases  of  arterio-venous 
aneurysm  in  the  extent  and  cliaracter  of  the  changes  in  the  veins. 

In  idiopathic  cases  dependent  upon  rupture  of  the  internal  carotid  the 
first  symptom  is  usually  some  abnormal,  and  often  very  painful,  sensa- 
tion felt  in  the  affected  side  of  tlie  head,  accompanied  by  a  loud  crash  or 
report,  and  succeeded  by  a  continuous  bruit  which  varies  greatly.  In 
other  instances  these  ])reliminary  symptoms  are  not  observed. 

In  tlie  traumatic  cases  the  first  sym])toms  are  usually  obscured  by 
those  of  the  injury  causing  the  rupture  of  the  internal  carotid,  as  frac- 

'  Rivington,  Medko-Chirurgkal  Transactions,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  20S. 
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ture  of  the  base  of  the  skulh  After  the  condition  is  more  established 
tiie  symptoms  of  both  chisses  are  nuicii  alii-;e. 

The  ])eriod  required  for  any  considerable  development  of  the  disease 
is  almost  always  several  weeks,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  has  been  several 
montiis,  and  cases  have  varied  as  to  the  sequence  of  the  symptoms.  In 
some  cases  exophthalmos  has  preceded  pulsation  and  ])aralysis,  and  in 
others  the  reverse  has  occurred. 

The  most  conspicuous  effect  is  exophthalmos,  and  this  may  be  of 
slight  or  very  great  extent.  Tlie  axis  of  tiie  eye  deviates  somewhat  in 
most  cases  as  the  result  of  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles,  and  for  tlie 
same  reason  movements  of  the  globe  are  limited  or  absent.  The  lids  are 
swollen  Ijy  tiie  distended  veins,  and  are  either  darkish  or  flushed,  and  the 
inner  ])art  of  tiie  upper  lid  regularly  presents  a  pulsating  tumor  of  vari- 
able size  at  the  junction  of  tlie  frontal  and  supraorbital  veins  to  form 
the  angular;  and  in  a  few  cases  the  dilatation  and  pulsatidii  of  the  former 
veins  mav  be  traced  upon  the  forehead.  The  conjunctiva  is  chemotic, 
and  is  sometimes  so  swollen  as  to  evert  the  lower  lid.  The  pupil  reacts 
slnggisiily.  The  cornea  may  become  tlie  site  of  opacities  or  ulceration 
at  a  late  stage  of  tlie  disease. 

Pulsation  of  tlie  globe  is  marked,  and  is  visible  as  a  rule,  liut  is  espe- 
cially apparent  upon  palpation. 

The  tumors  formed  by  the  dilated  and  distorted  veins,  especially  in 
the  upper  lid,  present  the  characters  usually  found  in  aneurysmal  varices 
in  other  situations  :  they  are  soft  and  reducilile  ;  they  possess  a  distinct 
pulsation  and  thrill  ;  and  upon  a])plication  of  the  stethoscope  a  bruit  is 
audil)le.  The  bruit  is  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  it  is  continuous,  with  ex- 
acerbations corresponding  to  the  cardiac  systole.  Compression  of  the 
carotid  upon  the  atfected  side,  or  rarely  ujion  the  opjiosite  side,  dimin- 
ishes or  suspends  pulsation  or  bruit. 

Retinal  examination  occasionally  shows  the  veins  to  be  dilated  and 
pulsating.  Vision  is  markedly  impaired,  and  may  be  lost.  The  patient 
coni])lains  of  pain,  of  the  constant  noise,  and  of  visual  disability. 

Prognosis. — Spontaneous  cure  is  very  rare.  The  disease  is  usually 
•slow  in  its  evolution,  and  may  be  attended  b_\-  a  variety  of  complications. 
Lesions  of  the  cornea  or  infective  accidents  may  determine  interference 
under  disad\antageons  circumstances  or  result  in  death.  Occasionally 
fatal   epistaxis  has  occurred. 

Treatment. — Sattler's'  statistics  include  tiiteeii  instances  of  cure  by 
means  of  medical  treatment  alone.  In  those  cases  in  which  compression 
of  one  common  carotid  susiiends  pulsation  cure  may  be  attempted  by 
indirect  digital  compression  ;  but  where  pulsation  is  arrested  only  by 
compression  of  both  carotids,  this  method  is  impracticable  in  most 
instances. 

Indirect  compression  is  difficult  in  the  most  f  .vorable  cases,  for  it  is 
very  ])ainful  and  may  cause  vertigo  and  alarming  syncope. 

Of  27  cases  where  digital  compression  was  ])ractised,  Sattler  found  5 
cures,  18  failures,  and  in  4  cases  the  symptoms  were  relieved.  Galvauo- 
puncture  and  coagulating  injections  have  been  made  with  occasional  suc- 
cess.    Ligature  of  the  common  carotid,  supplemented  or  not  by  ligature 

'  Sattler,  "  L'cberpulsiren  den  Exo|:ilitlialmo!-,"  llandhiich  der  Augenheilkunde,  Graefe 
and  Samisch. 
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of  the  other  carotid,  is  the  procedure  of  clioice.  Sattlcr  states  that  60 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  so  treated  were  cured,  while  the  mortality  of  lif!;a- 
tion  of  the  carotid,  when  done  for  pulsating  tumors  of  the  orbit,  is  12.7 
per  cent. — much  lower  than  when  performed  for  other  causes. 

Extirpation  of  the  contents  of  the  orbit  has  been  proposed  as  a  primary 
operation,  but  should  be  confined  to  cases  that  remain  unrelieved  after 
indirect  compression  or  ligation  of  the  carotid,  and  to  cases  where  infec- 
tion of  the  orbital  contents  has  occurred. 

Aneubysms  of  the  Hand,  Forearm,  Foot,  and  Leg. 

These  aneurysms  possess  no  inherent  peculiarities  that  distinguish 
them  from  others. 

Those  of  the  hand  and  forearm  may  be  treated  by  direct  pressure 
with  the  Esmarch  bandage  after  Reid's  method,  or  by  indirect  jiroximal 
compression  of  the  Ijrachial.  If  failure  ensue,  extirpation  may  be  car- 
ried out,  and  should  be  preferred  to  incision,  «hich  is  apt  to  leave  an 
annoying  scar.  In  addition,  the  danger  of  consecutive  hemorrhage  is 
less  and  prompt  healing  ensured. 

Aneurysms  of  the  foot  are  best  treated  by  extirpation,  but  as  a  pre- 
liminary measure  Reid's  method  may  be  tried. 

Aneurysms  of  the  lower  half  of  the  leg  or  of  the  anterior  tibial  may 
be  extirpated.  Those  of  the  posterior  tibial,  seated  deep  in  the  calf  of 
the  leg,  apjjroach  popliteal  aneurysm  more  closely,  and  the  same  princi- 
ples applicable  in  the  treatment  of  that  disease  may  be  applied  to  them. 


SURGERY  OF  THE  ARTERIES  AND  VEINS 
(EXCLUSIVE  OF  ANEURYSM). 

By  FREDERIC  S.  DENNIS,  M.  D. 


Surgery  of  the  Arteries. 

Before  discussing  the  snrccrv  of  the  arteries  it  is  necessary  to  review 
a  few  points  in  connection  with  their  anatomy.  Every  artery  consists  of 
three  separate  coats — the  internal  coat,  which  is  called  the  tunica  intinia  ; 
the  middle  coat,  or  the  tunica  muscularis ;  and  the  outer  coat,  or  the 
tunica  adventitia. 

Fig.  366. 
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Tranverse  section  of  normal  artery  and  vein  from  tiie  finger  ^>f  a  eliild  ;  A,  artery,  with  {a)  lining 
nucleateil  endoilieliiim  resting  on  a  delicate  laminated  connective  tissue  ;  b,  internal  elastic 
lamina  thrown  into  folds  by  the  contraction  of  d,  the  thick  muscular  coat,  composed  of  non- 
striped  muscular  tihres,  the  nuclei  of  which  arc  seen  as  deeply  stained  rod-shaped  nuclei ;  e, 
fibro-cellular  adventitia;  l'.  vein,  with  (a)  flattened  endothelial  cells,  6,  thin  intima;  d,  thin 
muscular  coat ;  c,  fibro-cellular  adventitia  ;  /,  fatty  tissue.    Stained  with  picro-carmine.    X  150. 

The  internal  or  serous  coat  is  a  moist,  smooth  membrane  which  lines 
the  interior  of  the  heart  and  the  entire  arterio-venous  system,  and  finally 
forms  tlie  only  coat  which  the  capillary  system  pgs.?esses. 

This  endothelial  coat  possesses  no  blood-ves.sels,  and  derives  its  vascu- 
lar supply  from  the  middle  coat,  which  in  turn  receives  its  nutrition  from 
the  vessels  of  the  external  coat.  The  tunica  intima  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  next  or  middle  coat  tiiat  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate 
them,  even  in-  careful  dissection,  and  then  only  in  some  of  the  larger 
ves.sels.  If  traction  is  maile  on  an  artery,  the  internal  coat  stretches 
with  the  middle  coat,  but  does  not  rupture.  If  transverse  pressure  is 
applied  over  a  certain  area  of  extent,  the  artery  will  not  rupture.     If  a 
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thin  silk  lii;;itiire  is  tied  around  tiie  artery  and  siidilcidy  tiulitcntv],  the 
internal  and  middle  eoats  will  snap  anti  eurl  up  within  the  lumen  iif  the 
artery. 

The  inlJdle  coat,  or  tunica  ninscularis,  is  the  muscular  coat  that  gives 
to  the  artery  its  round  symmetrical  form  and  its  wonderful  elasticity. 
The  arrangement  of  the  muscular  tihres  is  circular.  If  an  artery  is 
cut  transversely,  the  vessel  remains  patent  and  does  not  collapse,  like  a 
vein.  The  veins  of  the  liver,  however,  form  an  exception.  The  circu- 
lar muscular  fibres  give  to  the  arteries  firmness  and  j)revent  any  disten- 
tion along  their  course.  If  it  were  not  for  the  circular  coat,  the  force  of 
the  heart  driving  the  blood  through  the  arteries  would  act  more  upon 
some  parts  than  upon  others,  and  would  give  to  the  artery  a  beaded 
ap])earanee.  This  pathological  con<litiou  would  soon  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  aneurysm. 

This  is  an  important  feature  in  considering  the  anatomy  of  the  arteries, 
since  in  disease  attecting  the  middle  coat  distention  of  the  vessel  occurs 
under  precisely  these  conditions  :  The  artery,  no  longer  capable  of  con- 
tracting upon  the  blood  within  the  lumen,  dilates,  and  in  conseipicnce 
an  aneurysm  is  developed.  A\'hile  the  middle  coat  has  an  important 
function  in  offering  resistance  to  the  l)lood-])ressure,  still  a  tight  ligature 
ruptures  it  instantly,  together  with  the  internal  coat.  Strong  traction 
upon  an  artery  in  its  long  axis  will  separate  the  circular  fibres  and  leave 
a  weak  spot  liable  to  dilatation,  leading  to  the  formation  of  an  aneurysm. 

The  c.vknud  coat,  or  tunica  adventitia,  is  a  tough  membranous  sheath. 
It  is  composed  of  fibro-cellular  tissue  whose  fibres  are  arranged  in  an 
oblique,  transverse,  and  circular  manner.  The  external  coat  is  very 
vascular,  as  well  as  highly  sensitive,  since  it  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
vessels  and  nerves.  This  coat  is  of  great  surgical  importance,  because 
the  middle  and  internal  coats  derive  their  vascular  supply  from  the  ex- 
ternal coat.  In  all  operations  upon  the  arteries  this  coat  should  be  dis- 
turlied  as  little  as  possible,  since  any  injury  to  it  impairs  the  vitality  of 
all  the  coats  and  increases  the  dangers  of  ulceration,  which  would  lead  to 
seconilary  hemorrhage. 

Outside  of  the  three  coats  of  an  artery  the  vessel  lies  imbedded  in 
loose  connective  tissue,  which  separates  the  vessels  from  the  surrounding 
structures.  This  cellular  tissue  also  should  be  as  little  disturbed  as  possi- 
ble, since  a  cellulitis  might  follow-  any  operative  procedures  upon  the 
vessels,  which  might  also  give  rise  to  secondary   hemorrhage. 

The  surgery  of  the  arteries  may  be  divided  into  injuriefi,  f^V.sco.sr.s,  and 
tumors.  The  injuries  of  arteries  are  discussed  in  the  article  upon  Minor 
Surgery,  where  a  full  description  of  wounds  of  arteries  in  connection 
with  hemorrhage  is  given. 

TuiiiofH  of  the  arteries  are  considered  under  Aneurysm,  for  a  full  de- 
scription of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  devoted  to  that 
subject. 

The  diseases  of  arteries  which  interest  the  surgeon  are  chiefly  those 
concerned  with  the  different  varieties  of  inflammation. 

There  are  many  theories  concerning  the  cause  of  thickening  of  the 
walls  of  an  arterv.  liokitansky  claimed  that  the  sclerosis  was  due  to  a 
deposit  from  the  blood  on  account  of  some  altered  condition  of  the  fluid. 
This  view  he  abandoned  to  teach  the  theory  that  the  thickening  was  due 
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to  an  inflamuiatorv  hypertrophy  with  exudation.  Virchow  held  the  view 
tiiat  the  cells  forniing  the  exudative  material  were  derived  from  a  pro- 
lileratidu  ot"  the  intima-eells,  wliile  other  iiatiiohioists  aseribed  the  origin 
to  the  emigration  of  leueoeytes  from  the  blood  within  the  lumen  of  the 
artery  or  from  tlie  vasa  vasorum.  Still,  again,  other  ])athologists  believe 
that  the  sclerosis  may  be  due  to  syphilis  when  the  evidences  of  this  dis- 
ease are  present  in  structures  and  organs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  affected 
vessel,  or  to  tuberculosis  if  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  are  found  in  the 
external  coat  or  the  perivascular  tissues. 

Tiioma  iias  demonstrated  that  "some  change  in  the  blood-current  in 
an  artery  uuist  result  from  an  extensive  destruction  of  its  capillaries ; " 
that  wlienever  the  blood-stream  was  slow  the  middle  coat  contracted  ;  and 
that  when  this  did  not  occur  a  new  growth  of  connective  tissue  de- 
veloped in  the  tunica  intima,  which  thus  reduced  the  size  of  the  calibre 
of  the  arterv  and  restored  the  normal  swiftness  of  the  blood-stream. 
Tlioma  maintained  that  the  nuiscular  coat  of  the  arterv  tirst  became 
involved,  and  tiie  loss  of  elasticity  permitted  the  arterv  to  dilate — that 
as  a  result  the  blood-current  became  slow,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the 
vasa  vasorum  became  distended  and  a  new  growth  appeared  in  the  intima, 
which  evideutlv  was  followed  by  the  same  ]U'ocess  in  the  other  coats.  In 
a  most  interesting  lirochure  on  this  sulijcct  I\'al)ody  gives  the  table  pre- 
])an'd  bv  Sack,  in  which  he  gives  the  relative  fre([uency  of  arteritis  in  the 
(iitferent  vessels,  with  100 as  a  maxinuuu — the  tibialis  auticus,  94  ;  ulnar, 
92  ;  radial,  79  ;  popliteal,  54  ;  ascending  aorta,  58  ;  eonnnon  carotid,  58; 
external  iliac,  53  ;  abdominal  aorta,  52  ;  brachial,  51. 

Arteritis  in  general  leads  to  aneurysm  in  the  following  manner :  In 
the  tirst  stage  the  vessel  becomes  weakened,  and  any  great  dilatation 
will  cause  the  vessel  to  expand  and  ]n-oduce  an  aneurysm.  If  no  dila- 
tation occurs  in  this  first  stage,  and  the  second  stage  is  completed — viz. 
the  period  of  hypertrophy  of  the  intima — the  danger  of  aneurysm  is 
escaped.  It  is  claimed  by  Tlioma  that  the  period  of  greatest  weakness 
of  the  middle  coat  is  about  the  fortieth  year  of  life,  and  that  if  the  indi- 
vidual has  not  subjected  his  arteries  to  some  unusual  violence  until  after 
the  second  stage,  the  danger  of  aneurysm  is  very  much  lessened.  Besides 
the  development  of  aneurysm,  the  results  of  arteritis  may  be  softening 
of  organs,  spinal  and  cerebral  iiemorrhage,  gangrene  of  the  part,  throm- 
bosis, and  sudden  death,  which  may  ft)llow  sclerosis. 

Arteritis  may  affect  any  one  of  the  three  coats  already  described.  If 
the  arteritis  involves  the  internal  coat,  the  term  endarteritis  is  applied  ; 
if  the  mi<ldle  coat,  mesarterifis  ;  if  the  external  coat,  periarteritis.  All 
these  varieties  may  be  either  acute  or  I'hronic. 

Acute  arteritis  is  not  frequently  seen,  and  is  caused  by  an  inflamma- 
tion produced  by  an  infective  embolus.  The  tunica  intima  becomes 
cedematous  and  infiltrated  with  pus-cells.  The  riflammation  soon  per- 
vades the  other  coats  and  an  abscess  is  developed. 

Acute  periarteritis  may  be  the  result  of  secondary  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
an  infective  embolus.  In  the  former  case  an  abscess  forms  in  the  loose 
cellular  ti.s.sue  in  which  the  vessel  is  imbedded,  and  the  inflammatory^ 
process  extends  into  the  vessel,  or  an  aneurA'sm  may  undergo  suppuration 
and  pus-cells  gain  entrance  through  the  blood-current  or  by  the  lymph- 
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channels,  and  then  .set  np  inflammation  in  the  walls  of  the  vessel.     In 

cases  of  aneurysm  tlic  ])rcssiire  of 
the  .sac  upon  the  surroMiiding  ])arts 
produces  an  irritative  inflammation, 
and  the  tissues,  no  iongcu-  able  to 
resist  the  power  of  infection,  soon 
break  down  and  the  pyogenic  germs 
multiply  and  destroy  the  tissues. 

In  case  the  acute  ])eriarteritis  is 
due  to  an  infective  embolu.s,  the 
progress  of  the  destructive  inflam- 
mation is  very  rapid.  In  any  case 
the  artery  is  generally  occluded  by  a 
thrombus,  so  that  when  ulceration 
takes  place  into  the  lumen  of  the 
ves.sel  hemorrhage  is  not  likely  to 
( iccur.  If  a  tiirombus  has  not  formed, 
and  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  free, 
and  the  artery  is  of  good  size,  a  fatal 
liemorrhage  may  follow. 

C/u-oii/e  «*-^e;v7/.s  is  a  disease  which 
<i  "        lias  chiefly  a  medical   interest.     Its 

Section  of  one  of  the  medium-sized  cerebral    surgical  bearing  is  in  connection  with 

vessels    affected  with  chronic  endarteritis     .,i,-  ,ji         i         i  ±      r 

deformans  (atheroma) :  ti,  thickened  tunica     its    relations    to    the    development   Ot 

aneurysm  (Fig.  367).  Tiie  period  at 
wiiich  clironic  arteritis  or  atheroma 
is  most  frequently  seen  is  late  in 
adult  life  or  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age,  and  especially  in  alco- 
FiG.  368. 


intima  ;  6,  internal  elastic  lamina;  c,  muscu- 
lar tunica  media;  (/.tunica  adventitia;  e. 
endothelial  lining  covering ;  /,  localized 
thickening  of  the  tunica  intima ;  ff,  two 
small  points  at  which  calcification  lias  oc- 
curred. Immediately  around  the  calca- 
reous patches  the  nuclei  are  present  in  C( 
siderable  numbers, 
and  eosin,    x  40. 


Stained  with  logwood 
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Section  of  small  artery  from  the  boundary  ;ir>a  m1  Hk'  kidney,  from  a  case  of  subacute  interstitial 
nephritis,  well-marked  endarteritis  oblitLniii>  ;  ".  uiKirmous  thickening  of  subendnthelial  and 
endothelial  tissues,  the  letter  pointing  to  a  ))r<K'fss  passiiiL:  frum  wall  to  wall  and  dividinfi  the 
lumen  into  two  channels;  6,  yellow  internal  t-lastic  lamina:  c,  well  marked  nmseuhir  coat; 
r/,  delicate  external  elastic  lamina;  e,  libro-rellular  adventitia  increased  in  thickness; /,  epi- 
thelium of  one  of  the  straight  tubules.    Stained  with  picro-carmine.    X  2U0. 
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holic  patients.     In  this  type  of  vasculai"  disease  the  larger  arteries  are 
usually   involved,   whereas  in   syphilitic   arteritis   the 
smaller  vessels  are  chicHy  aftected.     Chronic  arteritis  Fig-  369. 

is  found  associated  with  nephritis,  and  in  patients  ad- 
dicted to  alcoholic  and  venereal  excesses ;  also  in  those 
with  gouty,  rheumatic,  and  syphilitic  diatheses. 

The  disease  may  occur  in  segments  of  the  artery 
or  be  seen  in  small  patches.  The  lumen  of  the  vessel 
may  be  ])artially  occluded,  owing  to  the  development 
of  new  connective  tissue.  If  the  hyperplasia  is  suf- 
ficient, the  lumen  of  the  artery  may  be  closed,  and  to 
this  condition  the  term  "endarteritis  obliterans"  has 
been  applied  (Fig.  368). 

Chronic  arteritis  is  usually  followed  In-  a  flitty 
degeneration  of  the  coats  of  tlie  vessel,  or  by  a  calci- 
fication of  the  walls  of  the  artery,  or  by  atheromatous 
ulcers  along  the  tunica  intima.  From  these  ulcers 
small  particles  of  tissue  are  often  set  free  in  the  vessel 
and  give  rise  to  emboli.  In  these  ulcers  lime  salts  are 
often  deposited,  so  that  calcareous  plates  are  formed 
along  the  interior  of  the  vessel. 

Tlie  midd/c  coat  may  be  the  scat  of  inflammation, 
as  a  result  of  which  earthy  salts,  such  as  carbonate  of 
calcium  and  the  phosphates,  are  deposited  in  the  tunica 
muscularis.  If  the  salts  are  deposited  in  a  ring  around 
the  artery,  it  is  termed  annular  calcification  (Fig.  Still) ; 
if  it  is  si)rcad  out  over  quite  an  extensive  segment  of 
the  artery,  it  is  termed  tubular  calcification ;  if  in 
patches,  it  is  designated  as  laminar  calcification.  The 
vessel  loses  its  normal  elasticity  in  consequence  of  the 
rigidity  produced  by  the  deposit  of  the  earthy  mate-  calcification  of  theme- 
rials,  and  the  artery  feels  like  a,  pipe-stem  placed  artery,  togetiier  with 
under  the  skin.  The  vessel  soon  becomes  more  or  Kot  magnifled!*'°°^' 
less  occluded  and  gangrene  of  the  extremity  ensues. 

The  vessels  cliicHy  affected  by  chronic  arteritis  are  the  aorta  and  the 
coronary,  iliac,  and  femoral  arteries.  These  vessels  become  dilated  from 
increased  blood-pressure,  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries  is  lost,  and  this 
condition  often  leads  to  the  formation  of  aneurysm. 

Syphilitic  arteritis  is  produced  by  a  specific  jioison  and  is  character- 
ized by  certain  special  and  clinical  features.  This  form  of  arteritis 
affects  the  vessels  of  small  calibre  within  circumscribed  areas,  and  usu- 
ally occurs  in  young  people. 

The  cerebral  vessels  are  chiefly  affected,  especially  those  which  are 
derived  from  the  internal  carotid  artery.  Syjihilitic  arteritis  causes  par- 
tial or  complete  obliteration  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel.  The  constric- 
tion in  the  lumen  of  the  artery  u_ 
intima,  which  becomes  swollen  by  ccll-intiltration 

The  treatment  of  arteritis  is  chiefly  expectant.  The  tenderness  along 
the  line  of  the  blood-vessel  is  often  relieved  by  the  use  of  some  remedy 
such  as  tincture  of  iodine,  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  twenty 
grains  to  the  ounce,  alternately  but  sinudtaneously,  painted  along  the 


caused  liv  the  changes  in  the  tunica 
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course  of  the  artery.     The   limb  .slii>ukl  be  baiulaged  and   rest  enjoined 
until  the  pain  and  tenderness  have  disappeared.    In  cases  of  periarteritis 

Fk;.  370. 


'  Section  of  cerebral  artery,  showing  syphilitic  endarteritis. 
Fig.  371. 


'*i^&#*" 


Arteritis  obliterans  (syphilis  of  brain) :   «.  blood-clot ;  6,  inner  layer  of  thickened  tunica  Intitna; 
c,  outer  layer  of  same  ;  d,  inner  elastic  iamiua;  e,  muscularis;  /,  thickened  advenlitia.     x  i>0. 
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operative  interference  is  often  indicated,  and  this  must  be  done  under 
tlie  most  rigid  antiseptic  precautions.  If  the  arteritis  is  due  to,  or  is 
associated  with,  any  diathesis,  like  syphilis,  gout,  or  rheumatism,  consti- 
tutional remedies  should  be  administered.  Patients  suffering  from 
chronic  arteritis  should  avoid  all  forms  of  active  or  violent  exercise, 
since  rupture  of  the  affected  vessel  is  liable  to  occur. 

Surgery  of  the  Veins. 

Before  considering  the  surgery  of  the  veins  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
anatomy  are  pertinent.  A  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of 
the  veins  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  appreciate  many  things  in  connec- 
tion with  injuries  and  diseases  of  these  special  vessels. 

A  vein,  like  an  artery,  has  three  distinct  coats.  The  internal  coat,  or 
tunica  intima,  is  identical  with  the  internal  tunic  lining  the  artery.  It 
is  a  continuation  of  this  coat  that  forms  the  network  of  the  capillary 
system.  The  tunica  intima  is  composed  of  an  endothelial  membrane 
which  is  not  so  thick  as  in  the  artery. 

The  middle  coat  is  made  up  of  longitudinal  and  circular  elastic  fibres, 
interwoven  among  wiiicii  ai-e  found  involuntary  muscular  fibres.  The 
muscular  coat  in  the  vein  is  uot  as  thick  or  firm  as  tlie  corresponding 
coat  in  the  artery,  and  for  this  reason  the  vein  lacks  the  firmness,  con- 
tractility, and  elasticity  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  arteries.  The 
thinness  of  the  muscular  coat  in  the  veins  jiermits  a  bulging  of  the  ves- 
sel in  certain  places  whenever  there  is  any  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
free  return  of  venous  blood  to  the  heart.  In  order  to  prevent  excessive 
distention  of  the  veins  they  are  supjilied  with  valves  which  serve  to 
meciiauically  support  the  column  of  ijlood.  These  valves  are  present  in 
the  superficial  system,  particularly  in  the  veins  belonging  to  the  lower 
extremities. 

In  the  portal  and  hemorrhoidal  venous  system  the  valves  are  absent, 
w-hich  anatomical  tiict  serves  to  explain  the  frequency  « ith  w  Inch  these 
two  systems  are  subject  to  varices. 

The  external  coat  is  composed  of  dense  white  fibrous  tissue  which  is 
several  times  thicker  than  the  internal  coat. 

The  surgery  of  the  veins  may  be  divided  into  Injuries,  diseases,  and 
tumors.  A  wound  of  a  vein,  as  tar  as  hemorrhage  is  concerned,  is  less 
dangerous  than  a  wound  of  an  artery  of  a  corresponding  size.  Thei-e 
are,  however,  certain  inflannnatory  complications  which  may  attend  a 
wound  in  a  vein  \vhich  are  absent  in  a  corresponding  injury  to  an  artery. 
The  hemorrhage  from  a  vein  is  less  than  from  an  artery  of  the  same  size, 
because  the  vein  partially  collapses  and  the  force  of  the  circulation  is 
not  so  great.  Tiiese  two  conditions  are  favorable  to  tiie  formation  of  a 
clot  in  the  wounded  vein,  which  usually  collajise;  ;  l)ut  in  addition  the 
vein  also  retracts  and  contracts  in  a  slight  degree  like  an  arterv,  so  that 
a  coagulum  is  soon  formed  at  the  open  mouth  of  the  injured  vessel. 
This  clot  soon  increases  in  size  by  the  addition  of  fiI)iMn  upon  the  edge 
of  the  wound.  In  hemorrhage  from  a  vein  the  blood  is  extravasated 
into  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  thus  makes  comjircssiou  upon  the  walls 
of  the  vein,  and  conse(piently  diminishes  the  quantity  of  blood  flowing 
from  the  wounded  vessel. 
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In  cases  of  avulsion  of  a  limb  there  is  little  venous  hemorrhage,  be- 
cause the  torn  veins  curl  up  and  clots  form  at  the  mouth  of  the  wounded 
vessel. 

The  sign  of  venous  hemorrhage  is  the  escape  of  dark-colored 
l:>lood,  which  continually  wells  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound 
in  au  unbroken  stream  without  rhythmical  pulsation,  ^\'ounded  veins 
upon  the  back  or  side  of  the  thorax  often  give  rise  to  alarming  hem- 
orrhage, since  the  veins  are  of  large  size,  and  in  many  cases  poorly  sup- 
plied, if  at  all,  with  valves.  The  respiratory  movements  of  the  chest 
also  increase  the  flow  in  these  pai'ts,  and  especially  in  wounds  of  the 
veins  in  the  neck.  Inspiration  liolds  the  venous  flow  in  partial  check, 
because  the  chest-wall  is  expanded,  while  in  the  expiratory  movement 
the  thorax  becomes  contracted,  the  large  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck 
are  compressed,  and  the  venous  blood  is  checked  in  its  flow  toward  the 
heart,  and  the  blood  wells  uj)  from  the  cervical  wound.  There  is  imme- 
diate arrest  of  the  flow  liy  digital  pressure  over  the  distal  side  of  the 
wound,  and  immediate  return  of  the  flow  when  the  jiressure  is  remitted. 
The  entrance  of  air  into  the  vein,  if  situated  in  the  neck,  is  a  most 
important  accident,  which  demands  special  attention  on  account  of  the 
immediate  danger  to  life  which  it  produces.  The  jugular,  the  subcla- 
vian, the  axillary,  and  the  thoracic  veins,  and  the  cerebral  sinuses  if 
wounded,  may  permit  the  entrance  of  air,  which  may  cause  immediate  death. 
It  is  possible  for  this  fatal  result  to  occur  without  a  wound  in  the  vein, 
as  in  air-embolism  from  the  uterine  sinuses  after  delivery  or  from  bub- 
bles of  gas  developed  from  decomposition  in  gangrene.  The  air  is  car- 
ried by  suction  to  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  here  becomes 
mixed  with  the  blood  in  these  cavities,  forming  air-emboli.  The  right 
heart,  incapable  of  forcing  these  emboli  with  the  blood  through  the 
lungs,  leaves  the  left  heart  empty,  and  it  at  once  collapses.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  inability  of  the  left  heart  to  send  blood  to  the  cerebrum 
fatal  syncope  follows.     In  animals  injections  of  air  have  been  made  into 

the  circulation  without  serious  distnrl^ance,  but  in  the  human  beins:  the 
.1.1...  ^ 

introduction  of  air-emboli  is  usually  attended  by  almost  instantaneous 

death.     The  entrance  of  air  is  accompanied  by  a  sudden  heart  failure, 

irregularity  of  respii'ation,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  a  churning 

sound  synchronous  with  the  ventricular  systole  of  the  heart  is  heard  at 

the  time.      These  manifestations  are  usually   preceded   by  a  gurgling 

noise,  and  in  a  few  seconds  convulsions  occur,  followed  by  death.     In 

the  wound  itself  bubbles  of  air  are  present. 

Certain  complications  often  arise  after  a  vein  is  wounded,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  phlebitis,  o'denia,  thrombosis,  embolism,  meta- 
static abscesses,  gangrene,  and  secondaiy  hemorrhage. 

The  treatment  of  a  wound  in  a  vein  depends  ujion  the  size  and  situa- 
tion of  the  vessel.  If  the  vein  is  small  and  also  superficial,  elevation  of 
the  limb,  equable  pressure  upon  the  distal  side,  and  fixation  of  the  part 
will  suffice.  If  the  vein  is  large  and  deeply  situated,  the  injured  vessel 
should  be  sought  after,  and  both  ends  of  the  divided  vein  secured  by  an 
aseptic  silk  or  catgut  ligature.  If  the  wounded  vein  is  within  one  of  the 
three  great  cavities  of  the  body,  an  operation  of  magnitude  is  indicated 
in  order  to  reach  and  control  the  hemorrhage. 

In  case  a  large  vein  like  the  femoral  or  the  popliteal  is  wounded, 
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Langenbcck  has  suggested  and  jiractised  witli  success  the  ligation  of  the 
corresponding  artery.  Tiiis  will  arrest  at  onee  an  alarming  hemorrhage 
from  one  of  the  large  venous  trunks  of  the  extremities. 

The  treatment  of  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins  consists  in  imme- 
diately making  digital  pressure  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  wounded  vein, 
lowering  the  head,  the  hypodermic  administration  of  cardiac  stimulants, 
and  the  performance  oi' artificial  res])irati(in.  ^\'atcr  ])(iured  immediately 
into  the  wound  is  said  to  prevent  tiie  further  ingress  of  bubbles  of  air. 
The  wound  in  the  vein  should  be  instantly  closed  by  the  surgeon's  finger 
or  by  a  small  sponge.  Esmarch's  bandage  can  be  applied  to  the  extremi- 
ties with  a  view  to  sending  the  blood  to  the  heart.  Inhalation  of  oxygen 
has  also  been  suggested.  Tracheotomy  can  be  at  once  ]ierformed,  and  a 
tube  introduced  and  air  blown  into  the  lungs,  which  will  stimulate  the 
pulmonary  circulation  and  force  out  the  air-emboli.  In  o]ierations  upon 
the  neck  the  surgeon  should  avoid  dividing  tissues  when  tightly  stretched, 
and  instruct  his  assistant  to  be  always  ready  to  make  pressure  between 
the  wound  and  the  heart  in  the  event  of  wounding  a  vein.  The  handle 
of  the  scalpel  should  be  used  to  tease  out  tumors  or  glands,  and  the  use 
of  the  knife  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Butcher  of  Dublin  reconuncuded 
the  use  of  a  temporary  silver  wire  ])assed  beneath  the  veins,  and  then 
compressing  the  veins  by  tightening  the  ligature  temporarily  over  the 
integument.  In  case  of  excision  of  a  large  vascular  tumor — notably 
the  female  breast — this  plan  can  be  adopted,  since  this  compression  pre- 
vents the  sudden  loss  of  blood  and  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  large 
patulous  vessels  which  go  direct  to  the  heart. 

WouxDS  OF  Speciai.  Veins. — A  wound  of  the  jugular  vein  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  is  generally  fatal  from  the  loss  of  blood  or  from 
the  entrance  of  air.  The  direction  of  the  wound  influences  the  immediate 
prognosis,  since  a  longitudinal  slit  will  not  gape  so  widely  as  a  transverse 
one,  which  is  held  wide  open  by  the  action  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia. 
'If  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  wounded  near  its  entrance  into  the  skull, 
besides  the  dangers  arising  from  the  loss  of  blood  and  the  entrance  of 
air  there  are  the  additional  dangers  of  septic  infection  and  of  venous  and 
sinus  thrombosis.  In  43  cases  of  ligation  of  the  internal  jugular  col- 
lected by  Gross,  only  4  cases  terminated  fatally,  and  these  from  secondary 
hemorrhage — a  cause  of  death  which  can  be  eliminated  by  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  great  priuciiiles  of  aseptic  sui-gery. 

Ulceration  into  the  jugular  veins  iias  been  often  observed  as  a  sequel 
to  scarlet  fever.  Nearly  all  the  cases  occurred  in  children.  Cervical 
tubercular  abscesses  may  remain  indolent  foi-  a  long  while,  and  then  sud- 
denly start  up  in  a  phlegmonous  manner  and  perforate  into  the  jugulars. 
Bonnet  of  I>yons  has  s\iggested  tlie  use  of  the  hot  iron  to  arrest  the 
bleeding  in  these  secondary  hemorrhages,  and  also  to  arrest  the  phage- 
denic spread  of  the  iuflanunation.  In  the  sinus  leading  to  these  tuber- 
culous abscesses  the  bacilH  of  tuberculosis  may  be  found. 

Injuries  of  the  subclavian  and  axillary  veins  are  also  most  serious  on 
account  of  the  profuse  hemorrhage  and  the  possible  entrance  of  air. 
Mounds  of  the  femoral  and  popliteal  veins,  in  addition  to  the  danger 
from  loss  of  blood  in  consequence  of  tlie  size  of  the  vessel,  are  liable  to 
be  followed  bv  gangrene  of  the  extremitv. 

In  ligating  veins  care  should  be  exercised  to  completely  occlude  the 
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vessel,  since  secondary  licniorrliaji'e,  sepsis,  and  air-eniholisni  have  fol- 
lowed careless  or  incomplete  li<;ution  of  the  vessel.  Sty})tics  shonld  not 
be  einj)loyed  to  arrest  lieni»)rrliaji;es  from  veins,  since  the  dangers  of  in- 
flanniiation  are  very  great,  in  addition  to  the  possible  Ibrniation  of  septic 
throml)i  and  infective  emboli. 

In  the  removal  of  large  tnniors  it  becomes  often  necessary  to  expose 
for  a  considerable  space  large  venous  trunks.  The  formation  of  throm- 
bosis in  the  denuded  vein  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  the  result  of 
unusual  violence,  in  consequence  of  which  an  inflammation  in  the  sur- 
rounding tissues  has  been  excited.  If  both  of  these  etiological  factors 
are  avoided  by  care  in  the  operative  teclinique  and  l)y  rigid  asepsis,  it 
has  been  shown  by  Pilcher  that  the  dangers  of  plilebitis  and  thrombosis 
are  not  to  be  feared  by  the  surgeon.  If,  however,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  disturb  the  cellular  and  connective  tissues  about  a  vein,  or  if  su])pura- 
tion  previously  existed,  the  better  plan  is  to  expose  the  vein  freely  and 
ligate  it  above  and  below  with  catgut,  and  excise  the  segment  between 
the  ligatures.  Even  large  veins  like  the  internal  jugular  have  been 
treated  after  this  manner  and  no  unpleasant  disturbances  liave  followed, 
not  even  as  regards  the  eerel)ral  circulation,  owing,  without  doubt,  to  the 
free  anastomotic  branches,  which  soon  carry  the  blood  back  to  the  heart. 

Pilcher  and  Fowler  have  demonstrated  that  the  antiseptic  catgut 
causes  an  absor]ition  of  the  internal  coat  at  the  point  of  com])ression,  the 
middle  coat  falls  together  and  l)ecomes  united,  and  the  ligature  itself 
becomes  l)uried  in  the  substance  of  the  external  coat,  and  thus  a  large 
vein  will   Ijeeome  occluded  without  the  intervention  of  a  thrombus. 

In  lateral  w(iunds  of  large  veins,  where  a  silk  ligature  might  cause 
irritation  if  left  for  an  indelhiite  period,  the  use  of  the  pressure-forceps 
has  been  employed  with  success.  The  forceps  are  left  upon  the  wounded 
vein  for  forty-eight  iKiurs  and  then  removed.  The  small  canal  leading 
down  to  the  vein  will  heal  iumiediately  upon  the  witiidrawal  of  the 
aseptic  instrument.  Pilcher  re])i>rts  a  successful  case  in  which  he  em- 
ployed this  methotl  on  the  internal  jugular. 

Braun  has  collected  27  cases  in  which  lateral  ligature  has  been  tried 
upon  the  following  veins  : 

Vessel.  No.  of  Cases.  Recovered.  Died. 

Internal  jugular 12  9  3 

External  jngular 1  1 

Suliclavian 1  1 

A.xillary 5  5 

Femoral _8^  _2  _6 

27  18  9 

The  3  deaths  in  which  the  internal  jugular  was  tied  by  a  lateral  ligature 
were  caused  by  secondary  hemorrhage  ;  5  of  the  (i  deaths  following  liga- 
ture of  the  femoral  were  due  to  pyremia.  Both  of  the.se  causes  of  death 
can  be  eliminated  by  aseptic  surgery. 

Lateral  suture  has  l)een  employed  by  many  surgeons.  The  editor  has 
collected  about  twenty  successful  cases  of  lateral  suture  involving  the 
internal  jugular,  axillary,  and  femoral  veins. 

The  advantages  of  lateral  suture  are  very  great,  since  tlie  continuity 
of  the  lumen  of  the  vein  is  not  destroyed.  This  method  of  treatment 
can  be  easily  performed,  and  increases  the  prosjjects  of  healing  by  pri- 
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niary  intention.  Tlie  onl}-  real  disadvantage  that  lias  been  proved  is  the 
danger  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  but  this  can  be  jirevented  by  the  appli- 
cation of  antiseptic  surgery. 

The  introduction  of  an;esthetics  and  antise])tics  has  revolutionized  the 
manner  of  tlie  treatment  of  wounded  veins.  Anivstlietics  enable  the 
surgeon  to  dissect  down  upon  a  large  vessel  without  fear  of  wounding 
important  structures  on  account  of  the  movements  of  the  patient,  while 
antiseptics  permit  an  animal  ligature  to  be  applied  and  buried,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  primary  healing  is  sure  to  follow. 

The  condcnniation,  therefore,  of  the  operation  of  lateral  ligature  to 
wounded  veins  is  without  foundation,  since  recent  statistics  demonstrate 
clearly  that  tlie  causes  of  death  can  be  axoidcd  in  these  davs  of  antisep- 
tic surgery,  and  that  the  rules  which  were  set  forth  by  the  older  surgeons 
should  be  disregarded  since  the  employment  of  antiseptics  and  anaes- 
thetics. 

In  a  wound  of  the  femoral  vein  near  the  saphenous  opening  ligation 
of  the  superficial  femoral  has  been  suggested.  It  is  claimed  that  tliis 
operative  jn'ocedurc  will  permit  sufficient  blood  to  enter  the  extremitv, 
and  at  the  sjiiiie  time  jirovide  a  way  for  tlic  collateral  venous  circu- 
lation to  return  to  the  heart.  The  editor  has  seen,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  femoral  vein  ligated  after  injury  witliont  a  simultaneous  ligation 
of  the  superficial  femoral  artery,  and  no  ill  ett'ects  arose.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  axillary  vein. 

Eiiptiire  of  rciiix  may  occur  in  consequence  of  severe  contusions  or  as 
a  result  of  pathological  changes  incident  to  varicose  veins.  A  venous 
hajmatoma  ininiediutely  develops,  and  the  cxtravasated  blood  forms  a 
good-sized  tumor  under  the  skin.  This  clot  may  undergo  absorption  or 
it  may  become  organized.  Occasionally  the  Itlood  causes  inflammation 
by  tension,  and  sujijniration  follows.  C)|)erative  interference  is  indicated 
in  these  cases  in  order  to  make  the  wound  rigidly  aseptic,  and  thus  pre- 
vent any  danger  from  the  formation  of  sej)tic  thrombi  from  which  infec- 
tive emboli  may  arise. 

The  Diseases  of  Veixs  are  phlebitis,  thrombosis,  embolism,  varices, 
npevi,  aneui'vsmal  varix,  and  varicose  aneurysm. 

The  profession  is  indelitcd  to  the  renowned  English  surgeon  John 
Hunter  for  the  first  contribution  to  scientific  knowledge  pertaining  to 
the  inflammation  of  veins.  Hunter  in  1784  reimrted  his  researches  and 
experimental  studies  on  veins. 

Phlebitis  can  be  classified  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  giv^en  for  arte- 
ritis. If  the  inflammation  involves  the  tunica  intima,  the  term  "endo- 
phlebitis"  is  cmployccl  ;  if  the  middle  coat,  "  mcsophlebitis ;"  if  the 
external  coat,  "periphlebitis." 

Inflammation  of  a  vein  may  be  confined  to  a  small  segment  of  the 
vessel  or  may  involve  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  vein.  Phlebitis 
is  more  frequently  c)bserved  than  arteritis.  Inflammation  of  the  vein 
may  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic. 

Acidr  phlrbifiK  is  usually  diffuse,  and  is  cau.scd  by  a  suppurative  in- 
flammation of  the  tissues  just  external  to  the  vessel,  by  a  thrombus,  by 
traumatism,  by  infection,  by  severe  ojicrations  upon  tlie  bones,  by  punc- 
ture of  the  vein,  or  by  ligation  in  the  continuity  (Fig.  372).  It  may 
follow  an  amputation  or  result  in  consequence  of  syphilis,  gout,  rheuma- 
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tisin,  or  till'  ])iR'rpor:il  state.  Atnitc  plilcbitis  has  been  compared  to  an 
attack  of  ervsipt'las  of  the  counective  tissue  in  whicli  tlie  erysipelatous 
inflaiumatiou  runs  a  niikl  course. 

In  phlebitis  the  walls  of  the  vein  become  thickened,  and  the  tunica 
intima  becomes  infiltrated  with  pus-cells  derived  from  the  vasa  vasorum. 

Fig.  .r-Z 

-h. 


Acute  phlebitis,  small  branch  of  intiriinl  suphennus:  a,  fat-cells;  6,  areolar  coat  infiltrated  with 
fibrin;  c,  muscular  fibres  cut  acriiss  ;  t/,  small-cell  infiltration  of  wall ;  e,  intense  small-cell 
Infiltration  of  tunica  intima ;  /,  laminated  deposit  of  fibrin ;  g,  accumulated  leucocytes  on 
same.    X  40. 


The  middle  and  external  coats  also  become  oedematous  and  infiltrated 
with  pus  and  serum.  Under  these  circumstances  a  thrombus  forms, 
and  occasionally  it  .so  completely  blocks  the  lumen  of  the  vein  as  to 
prevent  the  inflammatory  exudates  from  being  carried  into  the  general 
circulation. 

If  the  thrombus  undergoes  degeneration  and  the  lumen  of  the  vein  is 
not  completely  occluded,  minute  jiartieles  of  the  disintegrated  clot  may 
be  swept  into  the  circulation,  and  if  septic  cause  a  metastatic  abscess,  or 
if  non-septic  ])roduce  a  circumscribed  area  of  softening. 

Subacute  jihlebit'tK  is  generally  circum.scribed,  and  is  not  so  dangerous 
as   acute    phlebitis.     This    variety   of    phlebitis    usually   follows   some 
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chronic  disease  of  the  coats  of  tlie  vein  in  whicli  thickening  of  the  walls 
by  tlie  doj)osit  of  fibrinous  matter  has  taken  place. 

Chronic  phlcbitU  is  usually  associated  with  varix  of  the  vein.  The 
process  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  producing  atheroma  of  the  arteries. 
Chronic  phlebitis  is  not  so  dangerous  as  a  corresponding  inflammation 
of  the  arteries,  since  the  absence  of  the  same  amount  uf  blood-jiressni-e 
in  the  vein  makes  a  diiference  in  the  clinical  manifestations.  C'hronie 
phlebitis  affects  more  especially  the  external  coat  of  the  vein.  Occa- 
sionally there  are  patches  along  the  internal  coat  which  undergo  cal- 
careous degeneration. 

The  symptoms  of  j^hlebitis  vary  according  to  the  variety.  In  the 
acute  form  are  present  along  the  course  of  the  vein  severe  pain  and 
tenderness,  and  there  is  oedema  of  the  extremity,  with  i)itting  on  pressure 
and  with  discoloration  of  the  integument  lying  over  the  vessel.  The 
superficial  veins  are  distended  and  full.  In  case  the  deep  veins,  as  the 
common  femoral  or  iliac,  are  involved,  the  oedema  gives  rise  to  M-hat  is 
knoM-n  as  "  white  leg."  If  infection  becomes  genei'al,  there  are  present 
rapid,  irritable  pulse,  elevation  of  temperature,  chills,  dry  tongue,  great 
restlessness,  and  sometimes  delirium,  with  severe  pain  in  the  joints.  In 
the  suhacutr  form  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  more  or  less  circumscrilx'd, 
o?dema  of  the  extremity  is  not  likely  to  occur,  and  the  skin-discoloration 
is  limited  to  the  vicinity  of  the  affected  segment  of  the  vein.  The  pulse 
is  not  so  rapid,  and  the  temperature  is  lower  than  in  the  acute  forms,  and 
rigors  may  or  may  not  usher  in  the  disease.  In  the  chronic  form  of 
phlebitis  pain  and  tenderness  are  ])resent,  but  they  are  limited  to  the 
affected  segments  of  the  vein.  The  discoloration  is  present,  but  it 
appears  in  patches  along  the  course  of  the  vein,  especially  at  those 
])Iaces  where  the  presence  of  valves  has  caused  an  exaggerated  local 
inflammation. 

There  is  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance  in  this  varietv  of 
phlebitis,  since  it  is  a  very  coinmou  complication  in  varicose  veins.  In 
all  forms  of  ])hlebitis  the  vein  I'eels  like  a  knotted  cord,  and  may  lie 
superficially  n\»m  the  limb  or  be  imbedded  in  inflamed  and  indurated 
tissue.  If  the  aflected  limb  is  permitted  to  hang  down,  there  is  a  sense 
of  weight  and  jiain,  which  is  at  once  relieved  if  the  limb  is  placed  in  the 
horizontal  position,  and  the  dilated,  engorged,  and  tortuous  veins  become 
at  once  less  jimminent. 

Phlebitis  must  not  be  mistaken  for  iymjdiangitis,  in  which  the  skin  has 
a  brigliter  coloring  along  the  track  of  the  lymph-channels,  and  with,  wiiich 
an  adenitis  is  associated.  I'lilcbitin  must  also  be  differentiated  from 
inflammation  of  the  nerves,  in  which  no  cedema  is  present,  and,  again, 
from  nenralgia,  in  which  the  ])ain  shows  paroxysms  and  is  relieved 
instead  of  increased  by  pressure  a])])lie(l  over  the  limb.  The  pain  in 
neuralgia  is -sharp,  darting,  and  stabbing  in  character.  The  skin  too  is 
sensitive  tosliglit  touch,  but  not  to  firm  pressure.  The  pain  in  neuralgia 
is  a])t  to  be  increased  at  niglit,  and  often  shows  some  periodicity. 

The  treatment  of  phlebitis  consists  in  keeping  the  patient  absolutely 
quiet,  especially  in  the  acute  form.  The  object  of  this  measure  is  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  an  embolus,  which  might  cause  sudden  death. 
The  limb  siiould  be  elevated  to  favor  the  return  circulation  in  the  ex- 
tremity and  to  relieve  the  tension.     Blisters  have  also  been  employed. 
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ami  ;i  solution  of  iodine  i):iintc'<l  alonjj;  tiic  course  of  the  vein,  over  which 
a  solution  uf  nitrate  ot'  silver  (20  grains  to  tlie  ounce)  is  applied  in 
stripes  or  transverse  bands.  Lead-and-opium  wash  can  be  applied  to  the 
limb  over  the  track  of  tlie  vessel,  and  over  the  lint  saturated  with  the 
wasii  oil-silk  placed  so  as  to  ])revent  too  rajjid  evaporation.  Kqual  j)arts 
of  extract  of  bella<lonna  and  glycerin,  also  (ioulard's  extract,  iiave  been 
recommended. 

In  ca.se  an  ab.scess  forms  in  connection  with  the  pldcbitis,  it  should  be 
incised  early  and  under  rigid  antisejitic  precautions,  since  the  microbes 
of  suppuration  and  the  ptomaines  may  cause  the  thrombus  in  the  vein  to 
disintegrate  and  soften,  and  pieces  of  the  clot  witii  the  micro-organisms 
may  enter  into  the  circulation  and  produce  pyiemia.  \\\  tlicsc  circum- 
.scribed  abscesses  in  connection  with  plilcbitis  hemorrhage  is  usually 
aksent,  since  the  lumen  of  the  vein  lias  l)ccn  blocked  by  the  thrombus, 
with  an  adhesive  phlebitis,  as  well  as  by  external  pressure  of  the  pus 
upon  the  vessel.  In  case  the  superficial  vein  is  involved,  the  prevention 
of  septic  infection  and  the  dangers  of  emboli  can  be  averted  by  an  ope- 
ration suggested  by  Mr.  Lea,  in  which  a  needle  is  jiassed  beneath  the 
vein  above  and  below  tlic  thrombus  and  the  vein  divided.  If  tlic  deep 
veins  are  involved  and  the  .septic  tiirombus  is  causing  tho  symptoms  of 
pysemia,  amputation  above  the  inflamed  area  is  indicated  to  save  life. 
The  operation  to  be  successful  must  be  j)erformed  early,  before  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  well  marked,  and  with  every  possible  antiseptic 
precaution.      Fortunately,  however,  such  an  emergency  seldom  arises. 

In  addition  to  the  local  measures  mentioned  and  tlie  employment  of 
operative  interference,  the  patient's  general  conilition  must  be  maintained 
by  a  free  and  nutritious  diet,  by  fresh  air  and  tonics,  and  by  judicious 
stimulation.  The  surgeon  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  great  prostra- 
tion often  accompanies  jjhlebitis,  and  measures  directed  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  the  ])atient  from  the  outset  must  be  rigidly  enforced. 

If  syphilis,  gout,  or  rheumatism  complicates  or  causes  the  phlebitis, 
specific  remedies  should  lie  freely  administered,  as  marked  improvement 
under  these  conditions  often  follows  the  enniloyment  of  these  drugs. 
After  the  pain  and  tenderness  and  all  other  symptoms  have  subsided 
gentle  exercise  is  to  be  recommended.  ]\Iassage  shfuild  be  employed  with 
great  care  if  at  all,  since  the  friction  might  inflame  the  veins  or  possibly 
disturl)  or  disintegrate  the  thrombi.  If  a  varicose  ulcer  is  associated 
with  the  phlebitis,  the  patient  should  be  kejit  confined  to  the  bed  until 
by  proper  means  the  ulcer  is  healed,  after  which  an  elastic  stocking 
should  be  worn  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  ulcer.  During  the  acute 
attack  the  administration  of  antipyretics,  the  use  of  saline  cathartics,  the 
emjtloyment  of  iron  in  some  form,  and  the  administration  of  a  diapho- 
retic are  urgently  demanded.  The  use  of'ijuinine  in  large  doses  has  been 
greatly  extolled  in  phlebitis,  not  only  on  account  of  its  antijiyretic  prop- 
erties, but  beeau.se  the  drug  is  supposed  to  po.ssess  an  inhibitoiy  influence 
upon  the  emigration  of  the  leucocytes. 

Electricity  is  often  of  very  great  benefit  as  a  local  tonic  to  the  mus- 
cles, which  in  consequence  of  disuse  have  undergone  a  certain  amount 
of  atrophy.  Strychnia  is  an  excellent  general  tonic  to  stimulate  the 
heart  and  improve  the  circulation.  The  patient  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  about  too  soon  after  an  attack  of  phlebitis,  for  fear  of  the  iinme- 
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(liate  diuio'or  of  embolism  or  of  the  return  of  the  disease.  The  use  of 
all  tiii'lit  l)an(ls  like  garters  shoiihl  he  diseontiiuied,  and  nothing  worn 
whieii  might  offer  an  obstruction  to  the  free  eireuhitiou. 

2'hroiiibosif!  is  the  formation  of  a  clot  during  life  in  the  interior  of  a 
vessel  or  in  the  heart.  The  clot  itself  is  called  a  thrombus,  and  it  may 
be  a  primary  affection  or  secondary  to  phlebitis. 

The  causes  are  certain  conditions  whicii  tend  to  slow  the  current  of 
blood,  associated  with  some  abnormal  condition  of  the  endothelial  coat. 
Varicose  veins,  atiieronia  of  the  vessels,  ligature,  or  occlusion  of  the 
artery  from  external  pressure  are  etiological  factors  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  thrombi. 

Besides  these  special  diseases  and  conditions  concerned  in  the  etiology 
of  thrombosis,  an  altered  cpiality  of  the  i)lood  may  have  a  tendency  to 
cause  its  coagulation.  This  is  seen  in  such  diseases  as  septicsemin,  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  syphilis.  The  change  in  the  endothelial  membrane 
lining  an  aneurysmal  sac  is  also  a  cause  for  the  formation  of  a  thronilius. 
During  an  attack  of  continued  fever  a  thromlnis  may  foi'm  in  conse- 
cpience  of  heart-weakness.  This  is  observed  in  cases  of  severe  surgical 
shock  \\hen  the  iieart  becomes  so  feeble  that  the  blood  coagulates.  The 
tiirombosed  vein  itself  is  probal)ly  injured  at  the  time,  which  ex]ilains 
the  formation  of  the  clot  in  an  olherwisi'  healthy  vein.  ^lost  important 
of  all  causes  pertaining  to  the  formation  of  a  tiirombus  is  the  abnormal 
condition  of  the  tunica  intima.  The  integrity  of  the  internal  coat  may 
be  altered  by  ti'aumatism,  by  pressure-effects,  by  infective  inflammation, 
1)V  the  presence  of  parasites,  by  diseases  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  and 
finally  by  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  lumen  of  the  vein, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  calcareous  deposits,  clots,  or  foreign 
bodies  purposely  introduced,  as  horsehair,  tincture  of  iron,  and  metallic 
wire. 

There  should  be  a  clear  understanding  of  the  difference  between  a 
post-mortem  coagulum  and  one  that  is  ante-mortem.  The  former  occu- 
pies only  part  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel,  is  not  adiierent  to  the  tunica 
intima,  extends  into  the  collateral  branches,  and  is  reddish-lirown  in 
color.  Tlie  ante-mortem  clot  occupies  tiie  entire  lumen  of  the  vessel, 
tapers  toward  the  heart,  is  whitish  in  color  and  soft  in  the  interior,  and 
may  be  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel. 

Tlirow/ii  may  be  divided  into  two  different  varieties,  and  classified 
according  to  the  infective  or  non-infective  character  of  the  thrombus. 
The  non-infective  variety  forms  generally  in  a  vein  in  which  from  some 
cause  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  the  blood  is  very  much  lessened. 
This  thrombus  generally  begins  in  a  pocket  behind  the  valves,  and  con- 
sists of  fibrin  and  white  blood-corpuscles.  The  thrombus  grows  larger 
and  larger  until  it  fills  uj)  the  lumen  of  the  vein.  The  thrombus  is  at 
first  white,  in  color  and  solid  in  consistence.  Wlien  the  blood  ceases  to 
flow  in  the  vein  on  account  of  mechanical  obstruction  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  clot  which  fills  u])  the  entire  lumen  of  the  vessel,  the  blood  begins 
to  coagulate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  primary  thrombus,  so  that  often  the 
secondary  thrombus,  which  consists  of  coagulated  blood,  is  redder  and 
softer  than  the  primary  thrombus,  and  fills  up  a  larger  part  of  the  vessel 
than  the  primary  thromlnis  itself. 

The  infective  thrombus  forms  in  tiie  same  places  as  the  non-infective 
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variety.  It,  liowevor,  contains  in  tlie  clot  Ijactcria,  M'ln<-ii  ])ro(lnce  a 
liijnciaction  and  a  nietaiiiorpliosis  of  tlie  tlirombus  into  a  snhstancu 
which  resembles  pus.  This  li(ju<'licil  mass  enters  tlie  circulation  and 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  emboli  in  other  organs.  The  presence  of 
an  embolus  in  an  organ  checks  more  or  less  the  rapidity  of  the  blood- 
stream, and  shuts  off  a  certain  amount  of  blood  from  the  tissues  sui)})lied 
ordinarily  by  the  enibolizcd  artery.  The  necrosis  and  putrefaction  now 
extend  over  the  whole  region  which  was  formerly  nourished  l)y  the 
artery.  Instead  of  a  small  area  of  necrosis,  as  is  seen  in  miliary  alj- 
scesses,  extensive  necrosis  takes  place.  In  the  periphery  of  the  necrosed 
tissue  there  is  foimd  a  zone  of  purulent  infiltration,  and  later  a  zone  of 
pus,  and  thus  metastatic  abscesses  are  formed. 

A  Ihroinbiix  may  undergo  central  absor])tion  and  disa])pear,  or  it  mav 
undergo  organization,  or  it  may  liecome  alisorl)e<l  in  the  periphery  and 
then  form  what  is  known  as  the  "  filum  terminale."  In  this  form  emlioli 
seldom  follow,  since  the  clot  is  held  /((  kUu  by  its  ramification  into  the 
small  branches.  A  thrombus  may  become  licjuefied  and  thus  disajipear, 
or  it  may  even  undergo  sujipuration. 

The  signs  and  symptoms  of  thrombus  are  severe  and  sudden  pain 
in  the  affected  part,  which  is  greatly  inci-cased  l)v  any  attempts  to  move 
the  limb  ;  the  presence  of  a  well-markeil  induration  following  the  course 
of  the  vessel ;  oedema  of  the  extremity  below  the  thrombus  ;  redness  and 
swelling  of  the  integument  over  the  site  of  the  thrombus ;  elevation  of 
temperature  ;  rapid  pulse  ;  frequent  respiration  ;  and  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  a  general  sej)tic  infection.  Thetedema  at  times  is  so  tense  as  to 
prevent  pitting  upon  pressure,  and  eventually  may 
give  rise  to  a  condition  known  as  "elephantiasis."  Fig.  .S,3. 

The  treatment  of  thrombosis  must  be  directed  to 
the  measures  necessary  to  prevent  sudden  death  from 
a  detached  eml)olus,  and  also  to  the  restoration  of  the 
function  of  the  part. 

Rest  is  an  essential  measure,  to  be  rigidly  insisted 
upon  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack  until  the  clot 
is  absorbed  or  becomes  firmly  adherent  to  the  interior 
of  the  vein.  Massage  should  be  avoided,  lest  the  clot 
be  disintegrated  and  an  embolus  be  swept  into  the  cir- 
culation, causing  softening,  gangrene,  or  death  accord- 
ing to  the  part  in  which  it  is  lodged  and  the  size  of  the 
vessel.  The  position  of  the  part  should  be  such  as  to 
favor  venous  circulation.  Blisters  should  never  be 
applied  to  the  oedematous  limb,  and  depletion  should 
not  be  employed. 

Eiiiholisiii  is  the  occlusion  of  a  vessel  by  a  fibrin- 
ous coagulum  detached  from  a  thrombus,  by  calca- 
reous deposits  washed  off  from  an  atheromatous 
ulcer,  by  fiit,  by  air,  or  by  shreds  from  a  malignant 
neoplasm  encroaching  upon  the  lumen  of  a  vein. 

The  word  "embolism"  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
woi'd  iiii3o/.u'j,  meaning  a  plug.  An  embolus  (Plate  H.)  formed  in  any 
of  the  above  wavs  is  not  found  at  the  jilace  where  the  coagulum  origi- 
nated.    It  is  found  at  the  spot  where  it  has  been  carried  by  the  blood- 


A  thrombus  in  the  sa- 
phenous vein,  show- 
ing: the  projection  of 
the  eonieal  end  of  the 
tlironilius  into  tlie 
femoral  vessel:  .S, 
saphenous  vein ;  T, 
thrombus ;  C,  conical 
end  projecting  into 
femoral  vein.  At  r,  v, 
opposite  the  valves, 
the  thrombus  is  soft- 
ened (Virchow). 
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stream,  from  vegetations  on  tlie  valves  of  tlie  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  or 
detached  from  a  thnmibus,  or  from  the  lamina?  in  the  sac  of  an  aneurvsm, 
or  from  a  wound  or  malignant  tumor  iirowiim-  into  the  vein.  The  pres- 
ence of  an  embolus  causes  disturbance  in  the  nutrition  of  the  part  sup- 
plied by  the  vessel  thus  occluded.  Local  ganarene  may  result  in  conse- 
fiuence  of  the  lodgement  of  the  embolus.  In  some  cases  only  a  temporary 
disturbance  occurs,  as  in  the  case  of  an  otherwise  healthy  individual  with 
got)d  circulation,  since  the  collateral  su]i])ly  will  att'ord  sufficient  nutrition 
to  the  atfeeted  part.  Aneurysm  may  also  result  from  the  presence  of  an 
embolus.  If  the  embolus  atfects  one  of  the  large  branches  of  the  jnd- 
monary  arteries  or  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  instant  death  is  likely  to 
occur. 

The  signs  and  symptoms  of  embolism  consist  of  sudden  sharp  pain 
transmitted  along  the  course  of  the  artery,  and  also  located  in  the  jiarts 
which  were  formerly  supplied  by  the  obstructed  vessel  ;  numbness  and 
tenderness  in  the  surrounding  jiarts,  with  coldness  and  pallor  of  the  skin 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  lesion.  If  a  thrombus  is  present,  capillary  stasis 
occurs  at  the  situation  of  the  wound,  and  tedema  below  the  wound,  which 
appears  dry,  puifed,  and  unnatural.  Supjiuration  is  suddenly  checked, 
and  the  granulations  look  flabby  and  are  bathed  with  a  sanious  serous 
fluid.  Irregidar  chills,  fever  of  an  intermittent  type,  rapid  pulse,  dry 
tongue,  diaphoresis,  and  thirst  are  present,  and  occasionally  delirium 
soon  supervenes.  Embolism  can  also  occur  without  any  open  wound 
from  a  thrombus  from  which  the  embolus  is  derived. 

The  treatment  of  embolism,  in  case  the  lesion  is  in  one  of  the 
extremities,  consists  in  encouraging  venous  circulation  by  elevation  of 
the  limb,  the  a])plication  of  artificial  warmth  to  the  extremity,  the  admin- 
istration of  o])ium  to  relieve  j>ain,  and  the  use  of  a  generous  and  nutri- 
tious diet  with  free  stimulation.  If  gangrene  has  set  in,  antiseptic 
poultices  can  be  applied  until  the  line  of  demarcation  has  foniied,  after 
which  amputation  should  be  performed.  The  writer  once  amputated 
the  thigh  for  embolism  of  the  popliteal  artery.  The  embolus  came  from 
vegetations  upon  the  valves  of  the  heart,  the  result  of  an  attack  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism  in  early  life,  and  the  embolus  occurred  during 
convalescence  from  an  attack  of  lobar  pneumonia. 

Varices  or  Varicose  Veixs. — Varices  are  elongated,  dilated,  tor- 
tuous, and  thickened  veins.  The  term  "  varices "  is  restricted  to  the 
veins  of  the  extremities,  and  notably  the  sa])henous  and  its  branches. 
The  same  pathological  condition  when  referred  to  the  spermatic  veins  is 
called  triricocclc,  and  to  the  hemorrhoidal  system  ^^iVt's  or  licmorrhoids. 

In  this  connection  the  subject  of  varicose  veins  of  the  extremities 
only  will  be  considered.  The  disease  begins  by  a  gradual  dilatation  of 
the  vein,  the  walls  of  which  soon  become  thickened  by  inflammatory 
exudation.  The  course  of  the  vein  is  tortuou..,  and  knobs  appear  at 
varying  distances  along  its  length.  The  endothelial  lining  membrane 
soon  becomes  altered,  and  the  valves,  on  account  of  the  dilatation  of  the 
veins,  are  unable  to  support  the  column  of  blood.  The  absence  of  this 
support  afforded  by  the  valves  causes  the  vein  to  become  dilated  in  seg- 
ments, and  ])ouehes  are  thus  formed  along  its  course.  The  middle  and 
external  coats  also  undergo  changes  by  a  proliferation  of  connective- 
tissue  cells  and  l)y  an  exudation  of  inflammatory  products.    Occasionally 
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the  external  cuat  becoiues  vcrv  tliiii  and  separates  in  certain  sejinicnts,  so 
that  the  internal  coat  ])rotrndes  through  like  an  aneurysmal  hernia.  Tiiis 
protrusion  may  become  pear-shaped  with  a  distinct  pedicl(>.  The  small 
tiunor  is  the  result  of  the  protrusion  of  the  internal  coat  with  the  blood, 
forming  a  pouch  or  pocket.  If  the  varices  occur  in  the  small  venous 
radicles  as  they  arise  from  the  capillaries,  the  varicosity  is  like  a  fine 
capillary  injection  and  has  an  arborescent  appearance.  If  the  larger  and 
suijerfieial  veins  are  the  seat  of  the  varices,  the  vessels  appear  above  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  and  the  blood  can  be  readily  felt  iu  the  dilated  thin, 
knotty,  and  tortuous  channels.  If  the  varicose  veins  do  not  stand  out 
above  the  level  of  the  skin,  they  are  imbedded  in  edematous  tissue, 
which  is  caused  by  a  passive  exudation  into  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue.  This  variety  of  ledema,  also  called  by  Liston  the  "  solid  ledema," 
differs  from  the  ordinary  cedeuia,  in  which  some  mechanical  oljstruction 
only  is  offered  to  the  free  return  of  the  venous  blood.  In  the  former 
kind  of  cedeina  the  limb  does  not  pit  on  ])ressure  and  the  parts  are  glazed 
and  tense.  Upon  their  surface  a  most  intractable  eczema  often  develops, 
followed  l>y  the  formation  of  varicose  ulcers,  which  give  I'ise  to  alarming 
hemorrhage  if  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  vein  occurs  or  if  ulceration 
into  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  takes  place.  Thrombi  form  in  the  veins  in 
consequence  of  the  altered  condition  of  the  endothelial  lining  membrane, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  irregular  pouches.  These  clots  often  break 
down  and  form  abscesses,  as  in  supj)urative  thronil)0-])hlebitis,  or  the 
clots  may  undergo  organization  and  occlude  the  lumen  of  the  vessel,  as 
in  plastic  thronibo-phlebitis.  This  latter  jirocess  may  effect  a  radical 
cure.  The  thrombi,  instead  of  breakino-  down  or  inidertroina:  orsaniza- 
tion,  may  shrink,  and  laminae  of  fibrin  be  deposited  ujjon  them,  and  the 
lumen  of  the  vein  become  occluded. 

In  addition  to  the  fibrin,  jihosphate  of  calcium  and  the  sulphates  of 
calcium  and  potassium  are  deposited,  so  that  tyjiical  calculi  are  formed, 
to  which  the  name  of  "vein-stones"  or  "  phlcboliths  "  has  been  applied. 
In  all  cases  of  varicose  veins  Gay  has  jiointed  out  the  clinical  fact  that 
"  the  general  circulation  has  been  subject  to  a  very  considerable  and 
long-standing  embarrassment." 

The  causes  of  varices  are  predisposing  and  exciting. 
Among  the  prcdixprmiig  causes  sex  may  be  mentioned,  since  the  dis- 
ease is  most  frequently  seen  in  the  female,  especially  in  conseqtience  of 
enlargement  of  the  uterus.  Age  is  also  a  predisposing  cause,  since  the 
tendency  toward  varicose  enlargement  increases  as  age  advances.  Ob- 
structions in  the  form  of  tight-lacing  and  the  use  of  garters  are  predis- 
posing causes.  Certain  occupations  tend  to  the  develoj)ment  of  varices, 
since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  persons  who  are  habitually  required 
to  stand  ai'e  more  frequently  the  victims  of  the  disease. 

Among  the  exciting  causes  may  be  cited  all  varieties  of  abdominal 
and  pelvic  tumors,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  gravid  uterus, 
neoplasms,  and  fecal  impaction.  These  tumors  by  their  pressure-effects 
cause  a  retardation,  and  in  some  cases  even  an  arrest,  of  the  flow  of  the 
venous  blood  toward  the  heart.  The  pressure  is  exercised  generally 
u]ion  the  two  iliac  veins,  in  which  case  the  varicosities  appear  in  the  two 
liinbs  simultaneously. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs  are  exciting  causes  to  develop  vari- 
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cose  veins.  A  feeble  heart  will  not  force  satisfactorily  the  blood  back 
to  the  heart,  and  as  a  resnlt  the  current  l)ec(inies  nearly  arrested.  In 
affections  of  the  heart  acconijianied  by  drojjsy  tlie  serous  effusion  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity  causes  pressure  upon  the  abdominal  veins. 

The  signs  and  symptoms  of  varicose  veins  consist  of  the  presence 
of  elongated,  tortuous,  knotty  veins,  the  size  of  which  is  materially 
affected  Ijy  the  position  which  the  patient  assumes ;  the  formation  of 
ulcers  secondary  to  eczema  and  a'dema  ;  the  occasional  presence  of  hard, 
stony  concretions  in  the  veins  of  the  leg ;  and  the  presence  of  thin  skin 
over  these  blue  tortuous  vessels. 

A  varix  of  the  femoral  vein  must  be  differentiated  from  a  femoral 
hernia.  Both  of  these  tumors  jjresent  at  the  femoral  ring,  and  both  dis- 
appear when  the  patient  assumes  the  recundx'nt  position.  In  the  varix 
tiie  tumor  returns  as  soon  as  the  patient  takes  the  upright  position  or 
coughs  wliile  pressure  is  made  over  the  saphenous  opening.  In  femoral 
hernia  the  tiunor  does  not  descend  as  long  as  pressure  is  made  over  the 
opening. 

The  treatment  of  varicose  veins  may  be  palliative  or  radical. 

The  paUlatire  treatment  consists  of  attention  to  the  general  health 
and  to  measures  directed  to  relieving  as  far  as  possible  the  local  causes. 
The  bowels  should  be  regulated,  the  normal  functions  of  the  liver  main- 
tained, and  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  restrained  within  normal 
limits.  Rest  in  the  recumbent  position  M'hen  practicable,  and  horizontal 
position  of  the  limb  when  the  patient  is  in  the  sitting  posture,  should  be 
prescribed. 

The  local  measures  consist  in  the  application  of  a  properly-fitting 
elastic  stocking  to  give  support  to  the  veins.  Tlie  uniform  pressure  of 
the  stocking  has  a  tendency  to  drive  tlie  l)lood  from  tlie  superficial  veins 
into  the  deef)er  ones,  which  are  not  so  frequently  affected  with  varicosity. 
The  stocking  should  be  made  to  exercise  just  enough  pressure  to  afford 
support  to  the  vessels,  and  to  accomplish  this  olijcct  it  becomes  necessary 
to  have  the  liml)  accurately  measured.  The  stocking  should  extend 
from  the  foot  to  the  knee,  and  if  the  long  saphenous  vein  is  involved 
the  stocking  must  extend  above  the  knee  to  the  groin  and  be  divided 
into  two  separate  segments. 

If  varicose  ulcers  are  present,  they  should  be  treated  by  horizontal 
posture  of  the  limb  or  rest  in  bed.  Over  the  tdcer  iodoform,  bismuth, 
oxide  of  zinc,  or  aristol  can  be  dusted,  and  Martin's  elastic  bandage 
applied.  A  few  days  before  using  these  powders  the  ulcer  should  be 
freely  incised  in  oi'der  to  remove  the  callous  rim  of  indurated  tissue 
which  prevents  the  ingress  of  blood  to  the  floor  of  the  ulcer.  The 
em])loymcnt  of  powders  should  be  discontinued  after  a  few  days  and 
Iwlsam  of  Peru  or  stimulating  ointments  sulistitutcd. 

The  radical  treatment  has  for  its  object  the  complete  obliteration  of 
the  varicose  veins.  With  this  object  in  view  many  operations  have 
been  devised. 

Mayo  suggested  the  use  of  caustics  in  the  form  of  Vienna  paste, 
which  is  made  of  4  parts  of  potassa  fusa  and  4  jiarts  of  quicklime  with 
spirits  of  wine.  This  paste  is  applied  over  the  vein  while  the  surround- 
ing skin  is  protected  by  a  ring  of  adhesive  plaster.  The  object  is  to 
cause  a  slough  in  the  vein,  and  when  several  of  these  rings  are  applied 
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aloii<i'  the  track  of  tlie  vein  the  channel  becomes  obliterated.  The 
caustic  paste  is  left  on  for  about  twenty-four  hours.  The  jiaticnt  should 
be  confined  to  the  bed  during  the  treatment. 

Lee  suggested  acupressure,  by  using  several  pins  which  are  passed 
beneath  the  vein  about  an  inch  apart,  and  then  silk  twisted  around  them 
in  the  form  of  the  figure  8,  or  by  the  use  of  a  small  elastic  band.  He 
also  suggested  excision  of  segments  (jf  the  vein  between  the  pins,  espe- 
cially during  an  attack  of  acute  suppurative  phlcl)itis. 

Sir  W.  Ferguson  modified  Lee's  operation  by  dividing  the  skin  to 
allow  the  silk  to  sink  down  in  the  groove  and  thus  come  directly  in 
contact  with  the  wall  of  the  vessel. 

Madcltmg  allowed  tiie  patient's  leg  to  hang  down  from  the  operating 
tabic,  having  ])reviously  tied  a  rubber  tubing  around  the  tiiigh  tightly 
enough  to  produce  oljstruction  to  the  venous  return,  but  not  tightly 
enough  to  obstruct  the  arterial  flow.  A  double  ligature  is  placed  above 
and  below,  and  an  incision  through  the  skin  is  made  longitudinally 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  vein,  which  is  dissected  out  from  above 
downward  and  the  Ijranches  tied  as  the  dissection  proceeds. 

^Ir.  Davies  Colley  advised  complete  excision  of  the  vein.  This  ope- 
ration was  originally  recommended  by  C'elsus,  but  was  revived  and  put 
into  practice  by  ]\Ir.  Marshall,  A\ho,  after  marking  out  the  course  of  the 
vein,  applies  an  Esmarch's  bandage  and  dissects  out  the  segment  of  the 
vein  between  two  jiins  placed  above  and  below. 

Porta  reconnnends  injections  of  chloral  into  the  vein,  and  Brodie 
suo'sjested  the  subcutanenus  division  of  the  veins. 

Isaac  suggested  sulphate  of  iron  (1  part  of  the  preparation  to  20  or 
30  of  \vater).  If  the  iron  is  used  any  stronger  than  this,  it  excites  too 
violent  an  inflammation. 

Mr.  Bryant  suggested  the  tannin  injection  into  the  perivascular 
tissue. 

Herepath  practised  the  operation  of  enlarging  the  saphenous  opening 
by  the  use  of  a  tenotome  for  tlie  purpose  of  removing  a  cause  of  mechan- 
ical obstruction. 

Velpeau,  following  Davat,  employed  a  metal  pin  ^vhich  was  passed 
under  the  vein  and  upon  which  a  twisted  suture  was  ajijilied. 

Fricke  })ierced  or  transfixed  the  vein  with  the  needle. 

Vogt  highly  extols  tiie  hypodermatic  injection  of  ergotin  into  the 
perivascular  connective  tissue.  The  ergotin  should  be  freshly  prepared 
in  distilled  water,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  can  be  added 
to  prevent  decomposition.  The  punctures  made  by  the  needle  are  her- 
metically sealed  by  iodoform  and  styptic  collodion.  The  vein  should 
never  be  \vounded. 

Lange  suggests  in  the  same  manner  jiure  carbolic  acid  or  absolute 
alcohiil,  and  Bozeman  introduced  the  button-suture. 

Tillmauns  highly  praises  the  employment  of  ignipuncture  of  the 
varicose  veins  with  the  fine  point  of  the  needle  of  a  Paquelin  cautery. 
The  punctures  heal  under  a  scab  which  eventually  falls  off.  The  use  of 
iodoform  and  stvptic  collodion  can  be  employed  if  the  openings  bleed. 

Many  other  operatiDus  might  be  mentioned  fur  the  relief  of  varicose 
veins,  but  the  list  is  sufficiently  complete  to  illustrate  the  principles  upon 
which  all  the  operations  ai'e  based. 
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Phelps  has  suggested  an  antiseptic  oj)eration  based  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  multiple  ligatures  to  the  internal  saphenous  vein.  In  Phel])s's 
operation  are  emliraced  all  the  advantages  of  the  other  methods,  and  it 
seems  destined  to  be  the  most  valuable  addition  to  the  surgery  of  varicose 
veins.  He  restricts  his  ()])eration  to  those  cases  in  "which  there  is  some 
direct  purjKve  to  accomplish,"  and  which  may  be  very  well  classihed  as 
follows  : 

1.  Cases  where  this  condition  constitutes  disability  in  physical  exam- 
ination, as  for  the  admission  to  the  army  or  navy  or  for  appointment  in  a 
municipal  department. 

"2.  Cases  where  the  size  of  the  veins,  the  formation  of  venous  tumor, 
or  the  attenuation  of  the  coats  or  tegumentary  coverings  threatens  hemor- 
rhage. 

3.  Cases  where  chronic  ulceration  or  eczema  exists. 

4.  Cases  where  circulation  has  been  so  far  impaired  as  to  occasion 
swelling  of  the  feet  or  loss  of  power  in  the  limb. 

In  a  puldished  list  of  nearly  two  hundred  cases,  to  which  many  since 
have  been  added,  Phelps  has  pertormcd  this  operation  with  no  death  and 
no  sejitic  infet-tion,  and  in  all  cases  a  most  satisllictory  result  as  far  as  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  operation  are  concerned,  and  in  only  a  few  cases 
was  a  secondary  operation  required.  Intractable  eczema  disappeared, 
varicose  ulcers  healed,  axlema  subsided,  natural  circulation  was  restored, 
and  over  a  period  of  three  years  at  least  the  cure  a])pcared  permanent. 

Phelps's  operation  is  based  ujion  the  principle  of  "  entire  occlusion  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  atit'ected  vein."  He  applies  numerous  ligatures 
to  the  vein,  in  some  cases  as  many  as  seventy  or  eighty.  The  intervals 
should  not  be  greater  than  from  one  to  two  inches.  If  a  varicose  ulcer  is 
present,  the  Paquelin  cautery  should  be  eni)>loyed  in  order  to  obviate  the 
dangers  of  sepsis  and  also  to  stimulate  fresh  and  healthy  granulations  to 
cure  the  ulcer.  The  ai)plicati(iu  of  rigid  asepsis  is  necessary  to  prevent 
sup])uration.  The  entire  lind)  should  lie  rendered  thoroughly  aseptic 
before  in'ginning  the  operation.  The  material  used  for  ligation  is  catgut, 
and  special  pains  should  be  taken  to  ensure  its  perfect  asepticity. 

The  ligation  is  best  performed  by  the  use  of  "a  flattened  straight 
needle  sufficiently  broadened  toward  the  point  to  enclose  an  eye  for  the 
catgut  immediately  behind  the  vein,  and  tlie  needle  unthreaded  and 
withdrawn." 

"  Tiie  needle  is  then  carried  immediately  in  front  of  the  vein  through 
the  openings  which  it  has  jireviously  made,  and  the  end  of  the  ligature 
caught  up  and  brought  back.  The  vein  is  thus  subcutaneously  included 
in  the  ligature,  which  is  then  tied  and  cut  short,  and,  if  the  catgut  is  fine 
enougli,  the  knot  pushed  Ijack  beneath  the  skin.  If,  however,  the  vein 
is  larger,  and  coarser  catgut  has  to  I)e  used,  no  trouble  results  from  leav- 
ing the  knot  in  the  orifice  of  the  wound.  It  oocasionally  happens  that  a 
large  anast<imotic  vein,  passing  vertically  inward  to  the  intermuscular 
vessels,  will  prevent  occlusion  of  a  superficial  vein  at  a  given  point, 
leaving  a  globular  varix.  In  that  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  tie  the 
anastomotic  branch.  This  may  be  done  in  the  manner  devised  liv  Dr. 
E.  M'.  Clarke,  house-surgeon  at  the  Xew  York  Hospital,  for  approx- 
imating the  fragments  of  a  fractured  patella.  The  ligature  is  carried 
deeply  along  one  side  of  the  vein  ;  the  needle  is  re-entered  at  the  point 
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of  exit,  and  with  tiie  ligature  carried  at  risrlit  angles  to  the  first  line  of 
puncture  ;  it  is  then  re-entered  at  the  second  jioint  of  exit,  and  carried  at 
right  angles  to  the  second  line  of  puncture  ;  it  is  again  re-entered  at  the 
last  j)oint  of  exit,  and  ijrought  out  at  the  original  point  of  entrance,  thus 
surrounding  the  vein.  After  the  dressings  have  been  ap])lied  the  limb 
should  be  placed  upon  a  posterior  splint  and  the  patient  kej)t  in  bed  for 
about  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  after  which  he  should  wear  a  roller  bandage 
for  two  months." 

N.Evrs,  or  motlier's  mark,  is  a  tumor  composed  of  dilated  capillaries 
in  the  form  of  convolutions.  The  terms  birth-mark,  telangiectasis,  and 
strawberry  mark  are  synonymous.  Xfe\'i  are  situated  in  the  eorium  and 
also  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues.  They  are  congenital,  and  appear  at 
birth  in  the  form  of  a  bright  red  spot  just  under  the  epithelial  layer  of 
the  skin.  If  they  are  situated  superficially,  they  involve  the  capillary 
network  only,  but  if  situated  deeply,  they  may  involve  the  veins  and  are 
then  imbedded  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  In  the  former  case  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  patcli  is  bright  red ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  bluish,  and  is 
sometimes  designated  as  a  port-wine  stain.  The  patches  vary  in  size 
from  the  point  of  a  pin  to  an  area  which  would  not  be  covered  by  the 
hand.  They  are  observed  upon  the  trunk,  face,  scalp,  and  extremities. 
They  present  often  an  unsightly  appearance,  but  seldom  give  rise  to  pain. 
They  may  cause,  if  injured,  troublesome  and  in  some  cases  alarming 
hemorrliage.  They  ulcerate  occasionally,  in  which  case  fatal  hemorrhage 
may  occur. 

The  nsevus  is  composed  of  a  network  of  newly-formed  and  old  capil- 
laries, the  walls  of  which  are  dilated  so  as  to  form  ])ouches.  The  tumor 
seldom  rises  above  the  level  of  the  true  skin.  N;evi  are  found  also  upon 
mucous  surfaces,  in  glands  like  the  mammary,  also  in  the  brain  and  in 
the  bones.  Naevi  are  occasionally  found  imbedded  in  hyperti'ophied  and 
pigmented  skin,  and  hair  is  found  growing  from  the  surface. 

In  the  cavernous  angioma  (Fig.  374)  there  are  no  separate  vessels 
which  are  distinct,  bnt  the  blood  is  contained  in  spaces  which  are  lined 
by  endothelium.  The  anatomical  arrangement  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
cavernous  portion  of  the  penis  in  which  the  function  of  erectility  is 
present.  The  tumor  itself  is  partitioned  off"  by  connective-tissue  septa, 
and  into  these  spaces  fluid  blood  flows.  The  origin  of  these  congenital 
vascular  tumors  is  still  sub  judicc.  Rokitansky  and  the  followers  of  his 
school  of  pathology  believe  that  these  cavernous  spaces  are  formed  in 
the  fffitus  out  of  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  and  that  later  the 
capillaries  open  into  them  and  supply  the  blood  to  fill  the  sinuses. 
Other  jiathologists  hold  the  opinion,  which  is  now  accepted,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  these  congenital  vascular  tumors  is  due  to  a  dilatation  of  the 
capillaries,  the  walls  of  which,  lying  adjacent  to  each  other,  eventually 
become  absorbed  and  spaces  are  thus  formed.  Cavernous  angiomata  are 
formed  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  in  organs  like  the  liver,  kidney, 
spleen,  brain,  uterus,  and  also  in  bone  and  in  cavities  like  the  orbit. 
These  tumors  pulsate  and  grow  much  larger  than  the  capillaiy  njevus.i 
If  pressure  is  applied  to  them,  they  can  be  made  to  partially  disappear, 
but  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  remitted  they  immediately  reappear.  The 
histological  formation  is  very  similar  to  that  of  true  carcinoma,  with  the 
exception  that  the  spaces  are  filled  with  fluid  blood  instead  of  epithelial 
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cells.     The  presence  of  a  cavernous  ancionia  constantly  menaces  the  life 
of  the  patient,  since  a  scratch  from  even  a  |iln  may  induce  a  fatal  lieiu- 

FiG.  374. 


Sentinn  nf  nivcmoTis  angioma  involving  the  skin. 
Fig.  375. 


Nsevus :  application  of  quadruple  ligature  (Listen). 

orrhage.     Cavernous  angiomata  have  no  tendency  to  contract  or  disap- 
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pear,  hut  rather  a  tentlenoy  to  i^row  until  tliey  attain  considerable  size 
and  cover  a  large  area  of  space. 

The  treatment  of"  uan-us,  wlictlicr  of  the  ca|)il]ary  or  tiie  venous 
variety,  and  of  tiie  cavernous  angioma,  is  indicated  not  oidy  for  cos- 
metic effects,  but  also  for  the  future  safety  of  the  patient.  The  ope- 
rations which  have  been  devi-sed  for  the  relief  of  these  tumors  are  mul- 
tifarious, and  embrace  ahnost  every  ibrm,  from  the  puncture  of  a 
needle  to  a  most  formidable  surgical  ])rocedure.  In  tiie  small  capil- 
lary najvi  injections  of  sulpiiate  of  iron  can  be  employed,  provided 
the  nsevus  is  not  situated  upon  the  face,  neck,  or  .scalp.  In  the.se  situa- 
tions the  danger  of  the  formation  of  a  thrombus  is  very  great.  An 
embolus  migiit  become  detached  from  the  thrombus  which  may  be 
swept  into  the  circulation  and  cause  instant  death.  The  literature  of 
surgery  contains  tlie  reports  of  many  deaths  from  this  cause.  If  the 
nffivi  are  upon  tlie  trunk  or  upon  tiie  extremities,  the  injection  method 
can  be  safely  employed.  Vaccination  has  been  employ ctl  in  small 
uievi,  but  the  results  are  not  such 
as  to  recommend  this  plan  of 
treatment. 

The  use  of  the  galvano-cauterv 
or  the  thermo-cautcry,  or  of  elec- 
trolysis, in  nievi  situated  upon  the 
face,  neck,  or  scalp  is  to  be  highly 
recommended.  If  the  nsevus  is  of 
moderate  size,  it  can  be  transfixed 
under  its  base  by  two  needles  and  a 
ligature  passed  around  under  the 
pins  so  as  to  cause  strangulation  of 
the  entire  mass  (Fig.  375). 

If  the  nrevus  is  large,  it  can  be 
tied  off  by  ligatures  after  the  man- 
ner of  ligating  the  pedicle  in  the 
operation  of  ovariotomy.  Sir  Wm. 
Fergussou  devised  an  operation  for 
strangulating  the  ntevus  "  by  pass- 
ing  a   double   thread   beneath    the 

Fig. 


Fergusson's  ligature  for 
ncevus,  iiicludini;  skin. 


Sarcoma  growing  through  pulmonary 
vein  into  left  ventricle  of  heart. 


growth  and  dividing  the  loop  left  at  the  hole  of  exit.  Thread  the 
needle  ^\  ith  one  of  the.se  ends  and  pass  it  under  the  growth  at  right 
angles  to  the  doulile  thread.     The  needle  is  now  unthreaded,  and  the 
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otlier  divided  and  put  in  the  eve,  that  it  mav  he  withdrawn  with  tlie 
needle"  (Fig.  370). 

Excision  can  be  employed  when  the  n;evu8  is  situated  in  such  a 
place  that  an  alarming  hemorrhage  can  be  controlled  and  aseptic  heal- 
ing can  be  secured.  The  use  of  setons  and  of  coagulating  injections  is 
attended  with  danger,  owing  to  the  risks  of  suppuration,  hemorrhage, 
and  embolism.  The  application  of  fuming  nitric  acid  to  a  ntevus  of 
any  size  has  been  abandoned.  The  injection  of  95  per  cent,  of  carbolic 
acid  in  glycerin  has  been  highly  recommended.  Injections  of  a  few 
minims  are  made  around  the  periphery  (\i  the  tumor  in  several  places. 

In  excision  of  large-sized  cavernous  angiomata  the  base  can  be  trans- 
fixed before  it  is  excised.  In  case  the  hemorrhage  becomes  alarming 
Patjuelin's  cautery  can  be  used.  If  a  vessel  can  be  found  entering  the 
tumor,  it  should  be  ligated  before  attempting  complete  enucleation  by 
excision. 

Tumors  of  veins  are  not  infrequent.  A  neoplasm  consisting  of  hyper- 
plasia of  the  middle  coat  has  been  observed  in  the  ulnar  and  sajihenous 
veins,  and  sarcoma  has  been  seen  in  the  vena  cava.  The  writer  has 
recently  observed  a  case  of  sarcoma  of  the  lung  in  which  the  mass  grew 
in  the  siiape  of  a  mushroom  through  the  pulmonary  vein  into  the  cavity 
of  the  heart  and  caused  death  (Fig.  .377).  Tiie  coats  of  the  veins  are 
very  often  the  seat  of  metastatic  malignant  growths.  The  tumors  ulcer- 
ate through  the  thin  wall  of  the  vein,  and  the  cells  are  thus  swept  into 
the  venous  channel,  and  set  up  metastatic  malignant  foci  in  other  and 
distant  parts  of  the  body. 
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Connects   with 

Superior 

Mediastinal  Glands 


Connects   with 
Axillary    Glands 


Diagram  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  vessels  of  head  and  neck,  showing 
tf]e  areas  w^]ich  are  drained  into  each  group  of  glands— deep  structures  iq 
red,  superficial   in  browq. 


SUKGERY  OF  THE  LYMPHATIC  SYSTEM 

By  FREDERIC  HENRY  GERRI8H,  A.M.,  M.D. 


At  the  beginning  of  his  justly-felebratedGulstonian  Lectures  in  1879 
Ciirnow  made  this  statement :  "  The  lymphatic  system  lias  had  but  little 
notice  taken  of  it  since  the  time  of  tiie  Hunters  and  IMonro  ;  and  from 
the  extravagant  notoriety  which  it  then  attained  it  (jnickly  passed  into  an 
ojiposite  extreme  of  general  neglect,  from  which  it  is  now  emerging." 

In  the  sixteen  years  since  these  words  were  spoken  surgery  has  made 
a  wonderful  advance,  thanks  mainly  to  the  genius  of  Lister  and  his  dis- 
ciples, and  the  new  science  of  Ixicteriology  has  thrown  a  bright  light 
into  many  tlark  places.  The  lyni|)hatic  system  has  had  its  share  of  the 
benefits  coming  from  these  sources  ;  and,  while  there  is  yet  mucii  to 
learn,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  far  better  ecpiipped  than  our 
predecessors,  both  for  diagnosis  and  for  treatment.  We  appreciate  more 
fully  the  importance  of  the  role  jilayed  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  and 
glands,'  particularly  in  their  relation  to  the  dissemination  of  cancer  and 
tuberculosis  ;  we  perceive  that  the  diffused  and  ill-defined  adenoid  struc- 
tures, which  were  largely  ignored  by  the  anatomists,  are  often  the  seat 
of  grave  diseases;  we  attach  more  practical  significance  to  the  almost 
infinitely  minute  and  indescribably  irregular  spaces  of  the  connective 
tissue  in  which  the  vessels  have  their  origin  ;  and  the  recent  discovery 
that  leucocytes  (lymph-corpuscles  and  colorless  blood-corpuscles),  instead 
of  being  of  a  single  kind,  are  of  five  or  more  varieties,  justifies  the  hope 
that  certain  obscure  conditions  of  the  greatest  seriousness  will  soon  be  so 
illnmiui'd  that  their  true  character  will  be  made  apparent,  their  early 
recognition  become  easily  possible,  and  tluis  a  foundation  laid  for  rational 
therapeusis  and  rapid  cure. 

Lymphatic  structures  of  some  kind  are  f(.iuid  almost  everywhere  in 
the  body,  and,  consequently,  are  involved  to  some  extent  in  morbid  pro- 
cesses, whatever  their  nature  or  situation.  Frecjuent  allusions,  therefore, 
are  made  to  these  organs  in  other  portions  of  this  work,  and  some  affec- 
tions which  are  essentially  lymphatic  are  very  properly  assigned  to  arti- 
cles on  regional  surgery.  This  article  is  devoted  to  those  diseases  and 
injiu-ies  which  affect  the  lymphatic  system  in  general,  and  the  greater 
part  of  those  in  which  the  implication  of  some  particular  portion  of  it 
constitutes  the  ])rincipal  feature  of  the  disorder. 

It  is  of  im[)ortanee  to  the  surgeon  to  know  precisely  the  parts  wliich 

'The  word  "glands."  as  applied  to  the  bodies  which  interrupt  the  lymph-stream  at 
intervals,  is  obiectionahle,  because  these  are  not  true  secreting  organs.  'J"he  word  ''gan- 
glion," used  by  the  French,  is  prclorable.  "Node"  is  perha|)s  better  still,  and  will  be 
frequently  employed  in  this  article  instead  of  "gland"  where  its  use  will  not  cause  con- 
fusion. 
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contribute  lyiii])Ii  to  eacli  j)artieular  group  of  nodes.  Tliis  information, 
liowever,  is  not  always  prescntod  in  an  iutelligibk'  manner  in  the  works 
on  anatomy,  and  consequently  the  accompanying  diagrams  have  been 
devised  in  order  to  sliow  at  a  glance  the  sources  from  which  nodes 
accessible  to  the  surgeon's  knife  derive  their  lympii.  Thus,  when  a 
single  node  or  a  colony  is  invaded  by  disease,  attention  is  inmiediately 
directed  to  the  region  in  which  must  be  sought  the  causative  irritation 
or  the  lesion  by  which  toxic  material  has  been  introduced.  In  using 
these  diagrams  it  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  margins  of  a  periph- 
eral area  there  are  frequent  lymphatic  anastomoses  with  surrounding 
areas,  that  the  nodes  of  each  group  communicate  freely  with  each  other, 
and  that  every  colony  is  connected  more  or  less  intimately  with  its 
neighbors. 

Tuberculosis  and  Scrofula. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  tiie  role  assigned  to  tuberculosis  and 
scrofula  in  the  pathology  of  lymphatic  diseases,  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
sider them  in  a  general  way  at  this  point  l)efore  taking  up  the  specific 
affections  of  the  absorlient  system. 

As  the  intimate  relationship  of  tuberculosis  and  scrofula  has  always 
been  recognized,  they  are  more  conveniently  and  jirofitably  studied  to- 
gether than  separately,  and  hence  are  placed  in  tlie  same  section. 

For  a  very  long  time  the  word  "  tulterculosis"  has  suggested  to  the 
medical  mind  a  tolerably  well-defined  idea.  It  has,  it  is  true,  been 
variously  applied  by  pathologists,  but  to  the  clinician  it  has  meant  a 
disease  of  which  the  most  prominent  and  characteristic  feature  is  the 
development,  in  one  or  several  of  many  parts  of  the  body,  of  microscopic 
nodular  masses  which  have  a  disposition  to  multiply  with  moi'e  or  less 
ra])i(lity  and  to  take  on  various  degenerative  processes,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  tissues  oceujued  are  destroyed,  and  often  the  life  of  the  patient 
imperilled  or  lost. 

These  minute  bodies  are  called  "  tubercles,"  from  their  shape,  and 
they  give  the  disease  its  name. 

Tulierclcs  vary  greatly  in  the  materials  which  enter  into  their  com- 
position and  in  the  manner  in  which  these  are  arranged.  A  tubercle 
may  be  merely  a  little  cluster  of  leucocytes  or  of  epithelioid  cells,  or  a 
collection  of  these  two  kinds  of  corpuscles  in  varying  proportions,  either 
with  or  without  a  reticulum,  or  an  association  of  some  of  each  ■with  one 
or  more  giant-cells.  When  this  last  arrangement  obtains,  the  parts  are 
generally  disposed  as  follows :  In  the  centre  is  the  giant-cell,  nest  is  a 
zone  of  epithelioid  cells,  and  outside  of  this  a  zone  of  leucocytes,  the 
whole  structure  sustained  by  a  delicate  networjv  of  fibres.  This  is  re- 
garded as  tlie  most  complete  and  tv])i(al  form  of  tuliercle.  Both  before 
and  after  tliis  stage  there  are  periods  when  the  tuliercle  does  not  conform 
to  the  type,  for  time  is  required  for  develojmient,  and  also  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  degenerative  changes  to  which  tubei'cle  is  subject.  The 
giant-cell  is  not  alwavs  present,  tliough  formerly  it  was  supposed  to  be 
essential.  The  fact  is,  that  there  is  no  distinctive  anatomical  element  in 
tubercle  ;  and,  besides  this,  giant-cells  are  found  elsewhere  than  in  tuber- 
cle.    The  method  of  the  formation  of  these  cells  is  still  in  dispute. 
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Tubercle  is  denionstrablv  an  inflamniatdiy  jiroduct  :  it  is  not  a  neo- 
plasm in  the  proper  and  accepted  sense  i)f  that  word.  The  inflauiniatorv 
process  which  precedes  and  results  in  the  formation  of  tubercle  is  excited 
by  certain  bacteria,  called  bacilli  tuberculosis,  partly  by  the  mechanical 
effects  of  the  bodies  of  the  micro-organisms,  but  much  more  by  the  action' 
of  certain  products  of  their  vital  functions,  (>ither  alkaloidal  substances 
(toxins)  or  albuminoids  (toxalbumins  or  toxallunnoses). 

The  ])acilli  gain  admission  to  the  liody  in  various  ways  :  they  are  in- 
haled in  the  air  which  is  breathed,  they  are  ingested  with  food,  they 
enter  through  breaches  in  the  surface  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes, 
they  may  even  pass  through  the  unbroken  integuments.  They  are 
readily  carried  in  the  blood-  and  lymi)h-yessels,  the  latter  being  the 
channels  by  which  they  are  conveyed  in  those  tuberculous  diseases  which 
are  surgical.  As  their  numbers  multiply  with  great  rapidity  in  favoring 
circumstances,  the  inflammation  \vhich  they  excite  may  extend  itself 
with  corresponding  speed,  either  upon  the  surface  or  in  the  tissue  which 
first  received  the  germs  ;  or  the  bacilli  may  be  carried  from  the  point  of 
original  infection  through  the  vessels  to  a  distant  jioint,  and  there  estab- 
lish a  new  focus  of  disease.  Thus,  it  is  possilile  for  a  tuberculous  de- 
posit at  anv  point  to  disseminate  the  disease  to  any  other  part  in  which 
the  bacilli  can  breed.  Generall}',  ho\\ever,  one  region  or  one  set  of 
organs  alone  will  be  involved,  though  cases  occur  in  which  many  tissues 
and  different  organs  are  affected  successively,  and  there  may  be  a  sudden 
and  simultaneous  explosion,  as  it  were,  of  tuberculosis  in  many  parts, 
the  material  l)eing  furnished  l)y  a  single  focus. 

After  the  death  of  the  bacilli  certain  chemical  constituents  are  set 
free  from  their  bodies,  and  in  some  mysterious  way  attract  to  their 
vicinity  large  muubers  of  leucocytes  from  the  neighboring  vessels.  The 
ijacteria  also  excite  great  reproductive  activity  in  the  connective  tissue, 
and  by  these  means  suitable  material  for  manufacturing  the  tubercular 
deposit  is  at  hand. 

The  formation  of  tubercles  is  followed  by  such  changes  in  the  imme- 
diate region  as  result  in  its  non-vascularity.  Tubercles  may  remain 
cpiiescent  for  a  long  time,  but  not  indefinitely.  Sooner  or  later  they  ex- 
perience destructive  changes,  the  commonest  being  caseation,  which  is  in 
large  part  a  fatty  degeneration.  The  cheesy  material  either  becomes  a 
fibrous  or  hyaline  mass,  or  is  calcified,  or  breaks  down  and  softens,  ab- 
scess being  a  frecpient  termination. 

It  must  not  be  expected  that  every  case  of  tuberculosis  will  run  a 
similar  course  :  there  are  many  variations  to  be  observed,  both  from  the 
pathological  and  the  clinical  jjoiiit  of  view.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
ranges  Ijetween  a  few  months  and  many  years  ;  the  destruction  of  tissue 
may  be  insignificant  or  enormous  ;  the  eftect  on  the  general  health  may 
be  inappreciable  or  annihilating. 

An  eminent  surgeon  has  said  that  lym])hatic  tissue  "  forms  as  much 
the  basis  of  tubercle  as  epithelium  does  of  epithelioma."  Though  this 
.statement  of  the  case  is  too  broad  to  win  entire  assent,  it  comes  very  near 
the  truth  if  limited  to  those  lymjthatic  diseases  in  which  surgery  is  most 
concerned.  The  lymphatic  system  furnishes  great  facilities  for  the  ex- 
tension of  this  disease.  The  glands  entangle  and  detain  the  bacilli  in 
their  meshes,  affording  the  best  possible  conditions  for  breeding  the  mor- 
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hid  process  wliicli  they  are  capable  of  awakening,  and  the  efferent  vessels 
are  constantly  ready  to  bear  nomadic  bacteria  to  other  fields  in  which 
they  may  propagate. 

There  are  many  persons  who  have  a  predisjtosition  to  tuberculous 
disease;  tliat  is  to  wiy,  there  is  in  tiicm  some  snl)t]e  defect  of  constitu- 
tion whicli  prevents  their  resisting  successfully  the  attacks  of  the  bacillus 
tuberculosis.  Their  bodies  are  a  more  suitable  soil  for  the  growth  of 
this  vegetable  organism  than  is  afforded  by  those  of  most  other  people. 
This  predisposition  is  undoubtedly  hereditary  in  many,  if  not  most,  who 
have  it.  Though  one  of  the  parents  of  such  a  person  has  prol)al)lv  been 
tuberculous,  this  is  not  necessarily  tlie  ease  :  sypliilis,  and  pcrha]is  other 
diseases  which  have  a  deliilitating  effect  upon  the  constitution  of  a  ])arent, 
may  produce  in  the  cliild  a  condition  which  is  almost  an  urgent  invita- 
tion to  the  bacillus. 

The  treatment  of  tuberculosis  must  l)e  varied  according  to  the  needs 
of  each  i)articular  case.  But  there  is  an  implication  in  what  has  just 
been  said  tliat  one  part — and  often  the  most  imjiortant — of  a  surgeon's 
duty  to  a  tubeirulous  ])atient  is  to  combat  the  tendency  of  the  general 
system  to  yield  to  tlie  incursions  of  tlie  bacillus.  If  this  task  is  It^ft  un- 
done or  underdone,  his  efforts  in  other  directions  will  probably  prove 
unavailing. 

"  Scrofula"  is  a  term  much  more  restricted  in  its  a]>plication  to-day 
than  formerly  ;  indeed,  the  history  of  the  subject  shows  tiiat  its  domain 
has  been  gradually  encroached  ujion  for  generations,  until  it  no\v  occupies 
but  a  small  part  of  its  once  extensive  territory.  To  how  much  of  its 
present  field  it  is  entitled  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  remainder  of  this  sec- 
tion ])i-iefly  to  discuss. 

h\  illustraticjn  of  the  contraction  of  tlie  province  of  scrofula  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  that  it  has  claimed  as  its  own,  at  one  or  another 
time,  cancer,  hereditary  syphilis,  chronic  hydrocephalus,  diabetes,  worms, 
lice,  and  rickets.  The  tendency  to  curtailment  is  still  manifest :  it  is 
far  less  common  now-a-days  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago  to  hear 
certain  chronic  bone-and-joint  affections  called  scrofulous;  and  lymph- 
gland  enlargement,  always  tlie  most  conspicuous  and  characteristic  tenant 
of  the  once  great  field,  is  left  practically  alone,  where  it  anciently  had  a 
host  of  comjianions.  Delatield  and  Prudden,  in  the  article  in  their  work 
on  pathology  whicii  treats  of  inflannnation  of  lymph-nodes  with  cheesy 
degeneration,  after  discussing  the  appearances  observed  at  the  several 
stages  of  the  affection,  and  stating  that  "  it  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  badly- 
nourished  young  persons,  who,  in  addition  to  the  lesion  of  the  lympli- 
nodes,  are  very  liable  to  suffer  from  cln-onic  inflammations"  of  specified 
structures,  remark  :  "  This  general  condition  is  known  as  scrofula,  and 
the  lesion  of  the  nodes  is  sometimes  called  scrofulous  inflanmiation.  It 
is  not  infrequently  associated  M'ith  tubercular  inflannnation  of  the  nodes, 
either  as  an  independent  lesion  or  as  a  part  of  a  general  tuberculosis, 
and  by  some  writers  tuberculous  and  scrofulous  inflammations  of  the 
lymph-nodes  are  considered  to  be  identical.  In  a  consideral)lc  propor- 
tion of  cases,  however,  of  so-called  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  lymph- 
nodes  there  is  no  formation  of  tubercle-tissue,  and  we  find  no  tubercle 
bacilli ;  so  that  we  must  consider  this  class  of  eases  as  simply  inflamma- 
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toiy,  with  a  tendt'iicv  to  chccr^y  deiieiu'ration."  This  is  all  the  coiisidoi'- 
ation  oiveii  to  scrofula  in  that  admirable  modern  work.  Still  more 
significant  of  the  existing  situation  respecting  scrofula  is  the  growing 
disposition  to  detract  from  its  dignity  by  denying  it  a  right  whicli,  until 
recently,  has  been  uncpiestioned.  While  some  lexicographers  and  other 
writers  still  call  it  a  "  disease,"  others  define  it  as  a  "  condition,"  and 
still  others  as  u  "tendency."  The  Xdlioinil  Jfcdical  iJictloiKiri/  says 
that  it  is — "1.  A  constitutional  condition  which  favors  the  development 
of  tuberculosis  ;  usually  inherited,  but  may  be  acquired.  2.  Tuberculous 
tjland-atiections."  Virchow  savs  that  it  consists  in  "  a  arreater  vulnera- 
bility  of  parts  and  a  greater  ])ertinacity  of  disturbances"  than  is  normal. 
Butlin  says  :  "  The  essence  of  the  disease  lies  rather  in  sevei'al  tendencies 
or  predispositions  than  in  any  clearly-di'fincil  conditions."  And  Treves 
declares  it  to  be  "  a  tendency  in  the  indivitlual  to  infiammations  of  a 
})eculiar  type" — "  a  diathesis." 

Scrofula,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  disease,  even  by  those 
who  still  consider  it  such,  only  in  the  case  of  a  fractional  part  of  the 
inflannnations  of  lymph-glands.  But,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  before 
removal  of  the  glands  in  ijuestion  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  those  in 
which  there  is  an  association  of  scrofula  and  tubercle  from  those  in  which 
there  is  not ;  that  all  of  them  until  a  few  years  ago  were  held  to  be  scrofu- 
lous, and  the  great  majority  now  are  known  to  be  tuberculous ;  that  bac- 
teriology is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  admittedly  far  from  perfect,  though 
gaining  ground  with  nvarvellous  rapidity, — it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
with  confidence  that  the  dwindling  of  the  domain  of  scrofula  which  has 
l^een  going  on  for  so  long  a  time  will  continue,  and  that  our  knowledge 
will  increase  within  a  few  years  to  such  an  extent  that  scrofula  will  be 
crowded  off  from  its  only  remaining  bit  of  territory,  and  thereafter  be 
merely  an  historic  memory.  Indeed,  the  word  might  with  advantage  be 
discarded  immediately,  for  it  has  outliveil  its  usefulness.  Its  meaning 
to-day  is  altogether  too  confused  and  vague  to  be  valuable.  When  our 
predecessors  used  it  a  concrete  idea  was  suggested  :  they  had  in  mind  a 
disease  of  which  many  examples  were  easily  to  be  seen.  But  if,  when 
we  speak  of  scrofula,  we  mean  merely  a  tendency  to  a  kind  of  inflamma- 
tion, where  can  we  find  our  illustrations?  How  can  we  demonstrate  the 
tendency  to  tuberculosis  until  there  have  been  actual  manifestations  of 
the  disease — until,  in  fact,  the  tendency  has  ceased  to  lie  such  l)y  devel- 
oping into  a  positive  pathological  state?  We  should,  and  do,  call  such  a 
jiatient  tuberculous,  not  scrofulous.  Furthermore,  when  we  consider 
that  fully  (JO  per  cent,  of  us  have  in  the  present,  or  have  had  in  the  past, 
real  tuberculosis,  as  shown  by  critical  post-mortem  examinations  of  mul- 
titudes in  all  respects  like  ourselves,  it  is  rendered  ])roliable  that  the 
tendency  to  tuberculosis  is,  in  some  degree,  wcll-nigii  universal  ;  and  vet 
it  is  unlUvcly  that  any  one  of  the  authors  quoted  would  care  to  stand  by 
this  definition  of  scrofula  if  its  application  were  carried  to  this  logical 
extremity.  Scrofula,  as  the  name  of  a  disease,  has  doubtless  served  a 
useful  ]iurposc.  But  as  the  other  diseases  which  were  once  thought  to 
be  exhibitions  of  scrofula  have  been  ascertained  to  be  nothing  of  the 
kind,  so  now  its  typical  manifestatiim  is  found  to  be  one  expression  of 
another  disease,  distinct  and  long  recoguizccl.  There  is  nothing  left  for 
the  word  "scrofula"  to  do,  and  its  retention  in  our  living  nomenclature 
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will  conduce  only  to  confusion  of  thought  and  consequent  obstruction  of 

progress. 

Affections  of  the  Lymphatic  Vessels. 
inflammation  of  lymphatic  vessels. 

Synonyms. — Lymphangitis  (li/mplia  =  lymph  +  dyyiiov  =  vessel), 
Lymphangeitis,  I^iympliangiitis,  Lymphangioitis,  Lymphatitis,  Lymphi- 
tis,  Angiolymphitis,  Angioleucitis  {dyyuon  =  vessel  +  huxb;;  =  white), 
Angeioleucitis,  Angiolymphitis. 

The  conventional  ilivision  of  this  disease  into  idiopatliic,  traumatic, 
and  septic  seems  at  the  present  time  not  only  umiecessary,  l)ut  incorrect. 
Bacteriology  has  made  it  almost  certain  that  whenever  this  intlanimation 
depends  upon  injuries  it  is  septic,  and  that  no  inflammation  of  lymphatic 
vessels  occurs  save  tlirongh  microhic  agency.  Thus,  even  if  we  are  not 
prepared  to  declare  dogmatically  in  every  case  exactly  what  micro- 
organism is  concerned  in  the  jiroccss,  or  in  precisely  what  manner  the 
bacteria  have  obtained  admission  to  the  channels  and  have  been  encour- 
aged to  undertake  their  peculiar  task,  we  are  justified  in  discarding  the 
long-overworked  adjective  "  idiopathic,"  the  domain  of  which  has  been 
of  late  years  so  diminished  by  increase  of  knowledge  that  it  seems 
destined  soon  to  be  altogether  extinguished. 

Lymphangitis  is  almost  always  a  secondary  process,  depending  in  one 
way  or  another  upon  some  traumatism.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  veritable  breach  of  surface  through  Mhich  toxic  material  is 
absorbed :  septic  matter  sometimes  passes  through  the  uninjured  integu- 
ment. The  inflammation  is  not  in  all  cases  awakened  by  the  same  kind 
of  bacterium,  and  the  microscopic  apjx'aranees  during  and  after  the 
attack  differ  greatly.  The  entrance  of  any  of  tlie  various  micro-organ- 
isms capable  of  inducing  inflammation  in  these  structures  probably  occa- 
sions the  formation  of  a  thrombus.  Generally,  perhaps,  pus-cells  are 
found  within  the  vessel-walls,  the  epithelium  of  which  is  either  swollen 
or  desquamated,  and  the  lymjdi  is  thickened  with  clots  of  fibrin  and 
epithelium  which  has  lieen  shed.  Around  the  tube  are  leucocytes  which 
have  wandered  from  its  lumen,  and  are  now  ])US-corpuscles,  with  more 
or  less  exuded  lymph.  The  circumjacent  tissues  are  inflamed  in  all 
but  the  most  trivial  cases.  When  the  inflammation  is  tubercular  the 
bore  of  the  vessel  may  be  encroached  upon,  or  even  obliterated,  by 
characteristic  deposits  and  growths  originating  within  the  tube  itself  or 
in  the  surrounding  parts.  Complete  resolution  may  take  place,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  destruction  of  the  vessel  may  occur  from  abscess,  or  its 
absolute  occlusion  ensue  from  hyjierplastic  changes.  In  most  cases  of 
lymphangitis  there  is  some  involvement  of  the  related  glands — a  subject 
reserved  for  consideration  later  in  this  article. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  lymphangitis  and  erysipelas  are  identical, 
because  strej)tococcus  pyogenes  is  found  in  lymjihatic  abscesses.  This 
view  is  strenuously  combated,  and  the  question  still  awaits  settlement. 
It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  the  fact  that  erysipelas  is  essentially  a 
lymphatic  process. 

In  mild  cases  of  lymphangitis  there  is  a  sensation  of  local  irritation ; 
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red  lines  are  seen  coursing  from  the  periphery  toward  the  centre,  and 
these  are  felt  to  be  hard,  beaded  eonls.  Later  on,  a  blush  diffuses  from 
these  lines  over  the  adjacent  surfaces  and  the  receiving  glands  are 
inflamed.     There  is  slight  febrile  movement. 

All  these  symptoms  arc  aggravated  in  severe  cases.  There  is  acute 
pain  in  all  of  the  implicated  tissues,  the  morbid  process  overflowing  the 
nearest  glands  and  extending  through  their  effei'cnts  to  more  remote 
clusters  of  nodes.  Fever  is  high,  and  cedema  pronounced,  sometimes 
constituting  the  chief  danger.  If  the  disease  progresses  still  farther, 
abscesses  form  in  the  glands  and  areolar  tissues,  those  in  the  laftcr  situ- 
ation being  diffuse;  there  are  rigors,  excessive  thirst,  dryness  of  the 
tongue,  vomiting,  diffluent  abscess  in  distant  parts,  restlessness,  delirium, 
and,  finally,  death  from  the  general  septic  poisoning.  The  method  of 
termination  in  tliis  disease  depends  ujioii  tiie  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
septic  material,  tiic  general  condition  of  the  patient — especially  as  regards 
the  integrity  of  the  kidneys — and  the  jJi'omptness  and  propriety  of  the 
treatment. 

When  the  superficial  network  of  vessels  alone  is  involved  (reticular 
lymphangitis)  there  will  be  an  absence  of  many  of  the  above-mentioned 
symptoms  ;  but  the  tubular  is  fretpienth-  associated  with  the  reticular 
form.  Tlie  classical  symjitoms  of  inflammation  are  pi'esent,  the  tender- 
ness being  excpiisite  and  tiie  swelling  edematous.  Patches  of  variable 
size  and  shajie  mark  the  extent  of  the  disease.  In  the  so-called  "  wan- 
dering" variety,  which  usually  is  set  up  by  a  dissecting  wound  or  by 
repeated  contact  with  putrid  matter,  the  patches  succeed  one  another  in 
an  irregular  course  up  the  limb,  each  lasting  a  few  days.  It  is  con- 
sidered less  serious  than  tlio  deeper  tubular  form  of  inflammation. 

The  deep  vessels  are  sometimes  independently  inflamed.  There  are 
no  discolorations  of  the  surface  unless  the  disease  rises  above  the  deep 
aponeurosis.  Pain  is  lancinating,  and  there  is  great  hardaess  of  the  part 
from  the  outset.     Often  there  is  deep  suppuration. 

All  forms  of  lymjjhangitis  may  work  backward  ;  that  is,  from  the 
centre  to  the  periphery.  The  disease  may  run  up  on  one  set  of  vessels, 
implicating  one  gland  or  a  group,  and  then  extend  downward  on  another 
set  of  vessels  which  empty  into  the  same  nodes. 

In  the  local  treatment  a  hot  pack  of  a  corrosive-sublimate  solution 
(1  :  2000)  is  probably  as  valuable  a  topical  application  as  can  be  made, 
but  many  other  things  are  in  high  favor:  hot  fomentations,  either  of 
simple  water  or  water  im])regnated  with  i)opi3y-heads ;  equal  parts  of 
belladonna  and  glycerin  ;  lotions  of  chloride  of  anunonium,  laudanum, 
tincture  of  l)elladonna,  and  carbolic  acid.  The  application  of  a  blister 
comi)letely  around  the  limb  above  the  affected  area  is  advocated  on  the 
principle  of  demolisiiing  houses  to  arrest  a  conflagration.  Free  incision 
is  imperatively  demanded  MJienever  pus  has  formed,  and  even  Avhen  its 
presence  is  strongly  suspected.  Systemic  treatment  must  be  conducted 
on  general  principles,  the  bowels  lieing  kept  open,  tlie  kidneys  never  for- 
gotten, anodynes  used  as  needc(l,  and  supportivcs  cmi^loyed  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  vital  del;ility.  The  coal-tar  jiroducts,  which  are  so 
fashionable  as  antipyretics,  should  be  exhibited  with  caution,  if  at  all,  as 
their  comforting  effects  are  often  more  than  offset  by  the  depression 
which  they  cause. 
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WOUNDS   OF    LYMPHATIC   VESSELS. 

Severance  of  lynipliatic  vessels  is  inevitahle  in  every  incision,  but 
harm  comes  of  it  very  exceptionally.  It  is  only  when  channels  of  large 
size  are  opened  that  lymphorrhcea  or  lymphorrhagia '  follows,  and  neither 
of  these  difficulties  is  conuuon.  Fistula  is  more  likely  to  follow  the 
opening  of  a  vessel  by  ulceration  than  to  result  from  a  cut.  In  either 
event  the  application  of  a  little  caustic  and  firm  c(ini])ressiou  Avill  almost 
always  sufHce  to  cure.  These  remarks  arc  intended  to  apply  only  to 
injuries  of  healthy  lymph-vessels,  and  not  to  those  which  are  varicose  or 
otherwise  diseased. 

The  thoracic  duct  is  so  fortunately  lodged  that  it  is  very  seldom 
wounded.  Such  a  lesion  is  the  most  serious  that  the  lymphatic  system 
can  sustain.  The  contents  of  the  duct  escape  into  the  surrounding  parts 
— at  some  times  entering  the  chest  and  constituting  chylous  hydrothorax, 
at  others  being  poured  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and  causing  chylous 
ascites.  Inflammatory  thickening  of  the  mesentery  has  also  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  same  condition.  The  patient  is  to  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet,  and  given  only  such  an  amount  of  food  as  will  barely  save  him 
from  actual  starvation,  in  the  hojic  that  by  keeping  the  duct  as  nearly  as. 
possible  empty  the  accidental  02)ening  will  close ;  but  the  prospect  of 
success  is  not  brilliant. 


OCCLUSION   OF   LYMPHATIC   VESSELS. 

Some  of  the  most  important  diseases  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  are 
caused  by  obstruction  of  their  channels.  This  may  residt  from  a  num- 
ber of  circumstauces.  Inflammation  may  produce  thickening  of  the 
walls  of  the  tube  and  the  deposit  of  ]ilastic  material  in  such  amount  as 
completely  to  block  the  passage.  The  presence  of  morlnd  gi'owths  or 
other  formations  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  vessels  is  compe- 
tent to  close  the  lumen  jicrmancntly.  A  tumor  may  form  within  a  lymph- 
duct  and  stop  it  up,  anil  the  same  effect  may  be  ])roduced  by  the  presence 
of  living  parasites.  If  the  obstruction  is  not  perfect  or  if  there  are  col- 
lateral channels  by  which  the  fluid  can  flo^v  to  its  usual  destination,  no 
harm  may  ensue.  When  the  lymjih  cannot  pass  the  obstacle  or  find 
side-paths,  it  is  dammed  back  into  the  vessels  which  it  occupies  and  the 
interspaces  of  the  tissues  in  which  it  is  formed,  and,  its  volume  being 
constantly  augmented  by  additions  at  the  jicripherv,  the  vessels  and 
spaces  are  over-distended,  the  walls  gradually  yield  to  the  internal 
pressure,  and  dilatation  ensues — a  condition  called  lymphangiectasis.^ 
While  usually  traceable  to  a  definite  cause,  it  sometimes  occurs  when 
there  is  no  obvious  ol)struction  of  the  lymph-vessels.  It  is  sometimes 
congenital,  though  usually  acquired. 

The  manifestations  of  the  dilatation  dependent  ujion  obstruction  are 
various :  in  some  cases  the  area  affected  is  very  small,  even  trivial ;  in 
others  it  involves  an  entire  limb ;  there  may  be  diminutive  vesicles  or 

'  Lymphorrhcea  {lympha  =  lympli  -(-  /ifu,  flow),  a  persistent  flowing  of  lympli  from  an 
injured  vessel ;  lymphorrhagia  (lympha  =  lymph  -j-  'pfiyvvfu,  break  forth),  a  violent  lymph- 
orrhcea. 

^  Lymphiinriiectasis  (lympha  =  lymph  -|-  a-}}e'wv  =  vessel  -j-  iKraaic  =  dilatation),  dila- 
tation of  lymph-channels. 
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large  cystic  tumors  ;  the  influence  upon  health  may  be  insijinificant  or  so 
serious  as  to  destroy  life  ;  the  dilatation  ma}'  att'ect  yessels  only  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body,  or  it  may  implicate  principally  those  that  are  deeply 
situated  ;  some  cases  are  readily  amonalile  to  treatment,  others  are  hope- 
less from  the  l)egiuning.  The  enlargements  which  ensue  from  this  con- 
dition are  in  many  cases  hypertrophic  :  the  tissues  in  which  the  distended 
yessels  lie  haying  constantly  presented  to  them  a  far  more  abundant 
supply  of  nourishment  tlian  is  normal,  the  approjiriation  of  an  excessiye 
amount  of  pabulum  is  almost  ineyitable,  and  liyperplasia  results.  This 
increase  in  bulk  is  uniforndy  an  oyergrowth  of  true  connectiye  tissue — 
the  most  easily  formed  of  all  the  textures  in  the  body — is  frequently 
enormous,  and  may  produce  such  compression  of  included  jiarts  as  to 
dejiriye  them  of  a  sufficiency  of  nutritiyc  material  and  cause  their  utter 
degeneration. 

The  vessels  may  be  distended  so  little  that  the  \yorking  capacity  of 
their  yalyes  is  not  impaired,  in  which  case  each  tube  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  row  of  beads  ;  at  a  later  stage  the  walls  are  so  widely  stretched 
that  the  yalyes  jirescnt  no  apprecialile  impediment  to  the  backward  flow, 
and  the  monilif  irm  yuriety  is  replaced  by  the  cylindrical,  the  yessels 
haying  a  fairly  uniform  diameter.  Sometimes,  certain  yalyes  holding 
better  than  others,  the  interyening  portion  of  the  tube  swells  out  and 
becomes  a  cyst.  Such  a  tumor  may  also  be  formed  by  the  bulging  out 
of  the  side  of  a  vessel  where  the  wall  is  especially  weak.  After  this 
pouch  has  attained  a  considerable  size  the  connection  with  the  vessel 
may  be  seyered  and  the  cyst  become  iudeiiendent.  When  a  large  numljcr 
of  distended  vessels  lie  in  contact  a  continuance  of  their  dilatation  may 
result  in  the  atrophy  of  their  contiguous  walls :  the  thinning  process 
ends  in  the  perforation  of  the  partitions  and  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
munication between  neighboring  cysts.  Thus  is  produced  the  caverncius 
form  of  lympliangiectasis.  These  cysts  or  caverns  are  lined  with  endo- 
thelium autl  contain  lymph.  Their  walls  are  generally  more  resistant 
than  those  of  the  commoner  varieties.  The  inner  surface  may  be  smooth 
and  glistening,  or  rough  from  the  presence  of  vascular  fringes. 

When  the  dilated  yessels  form  a  distinct  and  separate  mass,  they  con- 
stitute the  disease  called  lymphangioma,  which  sustains  the  same  relation 
to  the  lymphatic  system  that  luemangioma  (or,  as  more  commonly  called, 
simply  angioma)  does  to  the  blood-vascular  system.  These  tumors  are 
soft,  feel  like  a  bag  of  earth-^vorms,  and  may  be  as  large  as  a  man's  fist. 
They  are  often  found  in  the  inguinal  region.  A  variety  of  lymphan- 
gioma is  kno^yn  as  lymph  varix. 

The  minute  networks  of  vessels  near  the  surface  may  dilate,  and  the 
bulging  oi  their  delicate  walls  at  points  where  there  is  least  strength 
produces  little  blebs  which  look  like  the  grains  of  btiiled  sago.  These 
vesicles  Jire  most  frequent  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  the  external 
genitals,  and  the  .sides  of  the  abdomen.  The  ru]iturc  of  one  of  them 
may  give  rise  to  a  troublesome  lymphorrhagia.  The  tubular  superficial 
vessels,  when  dilated,  are  cylindrical  or  ampullary  in  shape.  They  occur 
on  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  tiic  prepuce,  the  ham,  jieriueum,  and  at  the 
bend  of  the  elbow.  They  are  soft,  movable,  and  fluctuating.  Lymph- 
angitis of  a  dilated  vessel  is  likely  to  terminate  fatally  in  a  short  time. 

In  erysipelas  we  have  what  is  perhaps  the  most  common  form  of 
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lymjiliatic  occlusion.  The  disease  is  characterized  by  rapidly-spreading 
intlanniiation  of  vessels  and  spaces  in  the  integument  and  the  tissue  just 
liencatii  it,  with  consecjuent  interru])tii)n  of  the  flow  of  lyiii])h,  and 
hence  ix'dema.  If  the  stagnated  lymph  coagulates,  the  restoration  of  the 
lumen  is  more  difficult  than  if  there  is  mere  stasis.  The  re-establish- 
ment of  the  current  is  probable  if  the  attack  is  of  only  moderate 
severity ;  but  if  it  is  intense,  and  particularly  if  it  is  I'epcated  again  and 
again,  the  damage  may  be  irre])aral)le  and  jtcrmanent  oedema  ensue. 

The  lacteals  are  subject  to  the  same  disorders  as  the  other  lymphatics, 
but  on  account  of  their  situation  and  relations  are  not  Avithin  the  sphere 
of  this  article. 

This  outline  of  the  general  features  and  results  of  the  occlusion  of 
lymph-channels  permits  much  more  brevity  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible  in  the  presenfcition  of  the  essential  facts  concerning  several  dis- 
tinct diseases  arising  from  such  obstruction. 

LYMPHANGIOJIA. 

Lymphangioma  is  a  tumor  composed  of  dilated  lymphatics.  It  is 
usually  congenital.  It  is  generally  tilled  with  a  translucent  fluid,  which 
is  lymph  slightly  if  at  all  modified.  Its  favorite  sites  ai'e  the  neck, 
buttocks,  groin,  armpit,  forehead,  back  of  thigh,  and  the  walls  of  the 
mouth.     The  clinical  history  of  the  disease  is  not  clear. 

A  simple  lymj)hangioma  is  jiainless,  soft,  and  compressible.  Between 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  composing  it  is  an  amount  of  connective  tissue 
which  varies  in  different  cases,  and  in  the  same  case  at  different  times, 
diminishing  as  the  growth  increases.  The  development  of  cysts  indicates 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  As  in  the  growth  of  these  tumors 
the  septa  between  adjacent  component  vessels  may  be  absorbed  from 
pressure,  so  absorption  of  the  walls  of  contiguous  blood-vessels  may 
take  place,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  communication  between  the 
two  kinds  of  vessels  a  hremato-lymjihangioma  be  formed. 

Lymphangioma  is  a  benign  disease,  but  it  may  be  attended  with 
alarming  debility  through  tlie  prolonged  and  profuse  loss  of  lymph 
escaping  from  some  spontaneous  or  artificial  opening  in  the  tumor. 
Such  discharge,  if  moderate,  constitutes  a  lymphorrhffia ;  if  of  large 
amount,  a  lym])horrhagia.  Though  often  spoken  of  as  diseases,  they 
are  merely  phenomena  \\hich  may  be  jj resent  in  a  number  of  affections 
of  the  lymphatic  system.  They  are  less  likely  to  occur  in  the  cystic 
than  in  the  commoner  forms.  They  are  not  necessarily  serious,  cases 
having  been  credibly  reported  of  the  waste  of  great  quantities  of  lymph 
without  impairment  of  health ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  lymphorrhagia 
may  occasion  a  grave  ansemia,  called  "  spoliative  "  by  Leliert,  who  en- 
tertained the  idea  that  in  such  cases  the  blood  was  impoverished  more 
rapidly  than  repair  could  be  effected. 

Cystic  hygroma  of  the  neck  is  a  cavernous  lymjihangioma.  It  occurs 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  immediately  beneath  the  occiput.  It  is 
smooth,  nearly  globular,  a  perpendicular  groove  dividing  it  into  lateral 
halves.  The  tumor  may  extend  well  into  the  region  of  the  shoulders. 
The  system  of  the  patient  is  usually  enfeebled,  and  seems  to  be  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
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The  only  proper  treatment  for  lyinphaiiuioma  is  I'emoval.  This 
should  he  complete,  as  there  is  danger  of  lyniphorrhcea  if  any  portion 
of  the  dilated  vessels  is  permitted  to  remain. 

LYMPH    VAEIX. 

Lymph  varices  are  either  superficial  or  deep.  The  former  are  either 
cyliudriform  or  beaded.  The  jienis  and  groin  are  their  favorite  sites. 
They  are  usually  temporary,  and  disappear  when  the  obstructing  cause 
is  removed.     If  permanent  and  very  annoying,  they  may  be  excised. 

The  deep  varices  present  grave  ditticulties.  The_y  occujiy  inaccessible 
positions  in  the  abdomen.  In  advanced  stages  they  are  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  hernife,  inasmuch  as  they  fill  the  inguinal  canals  ;  indeed,  it 
is  said  that  the  diagnosis  is  rarely  made  correctly.  The  employment  of 
puncture  as  an  aid  in  determining  the  character  of  tiiese  growths  has 
been  recommended  by  an  illustrious  surgeon,  but  the  possibilit}-  of 
starting  an  uncontrollable  lymphorrhagia  should  make  us  hesitate  to 
adopt  this  advice. 

No  treatment  avails  anything,  and  the  prognosis  is  always  bad. 

LYMPHCEDEMA. 

Any  interference  with  the  normal  flow  of  the  lymph  in  its  channels 
is  liable  to  cause  transudation  through  their  walls  into  the  areolar  tis- 
sue. The  resulting  condition  is  known  as  "  lymj)ha?denia."  The  situa- 
tion of  tne  obstruction  is  generally  to  be  determined  by  ascertaining  to 
W'hat  part  of  the  lymphatic  system  the  aifected  area  is  the  periphery. 
If  the  obstacle  is  removable  with  safety,  the  rational  treatment  is  clear. 
By  the  compensatory  enlargement  of  collateral  ciiannels  Nature  once  iu 
a  great  while  affords  a  measure  of  relief  ^\hich  surger}-  cannot  give. 
Bandaging  with  elastic  materials  may  mitigate  the  evil  condition  some- 
Avhat.  Often,  however,  the  affected  member  becomes  so  monstrous  a 
burden  that  its  removal  must  be  considcicd.  After  ablation  of  a  can- 
cerous breast,  for  example,  the  glands  in  the  axilla  may  so  enlarge  and 
press  upon  the  vessels  as  to  cause  prodigious  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
corresponding  liml),  with  severe  pain  and  interference  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  joints.  If  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  slow,  life  may  be 
prolonged  and  comfort  greatly  enhanced  by  amputation.  The  tissues 
in  lymithredema  are  brawny  and  inflexible,  and  lymph  flows  freely  from 
their  cut  surfaces.  This  condition  is  not  necessarilv  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  iiealing  process,  as  demonstrated  in  a  case  of  amputation  of  the 
thigh  close  to  the  great  trochanter,  in  which  I  was  obliged  to  use  a 
chain-saw  in  the  division  of  the  bone  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of 
turning  back  the  flaps  sufficiently  to  ]icrmit  tlv^  use  of  the  ordinary  in- 
strumen't.     The  healing  was  rapid  and  perfect. 

MACRO>rELiA.' — Congenital  and  ac(piired  occlusion  of  lymph-chan- 
nels, with  the  consequent  dilatation  of  those  passages  which  are  periph- 
eral to  the  point  of  obstruction,  sometimes  produces  results  Avhich  differ 
materially  from  those  previously  discussed  iu  this  article.     There  is  no 

'  Macromelia  (uaKpdc;  =  great  -■-  /i^Xof  =  member),  a  form  of  monstrosity  character- 
ized by  great  enlargement  of  some  member. 
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Fig.  378. 


Wacrutliulyliu. 


lymphangioma  (at  least  none  conforming'  to  the  ordinaiy  rules  of  de- 
velopment followed  l)y  this  growth,  though  the  deformity  in  question 
is  sometimes  classed  under  that  head),  no  varix,  no  cedema,  no  lymphor- 
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Macrudactylia. 
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rhoea ;  only  an  onornions  and  disfiiiiirino-  gTowtli  of  some  niomber,  as 
a  finger,  toe,  hand,  foot,  foi'oarni,  leg,  or  even  an  entire   limb,  upper  or 

Fk;.  asO. 


Macropodia. 


lower.  The  accompanying  illus;trations,  from  photograjihs  of  one  of 
my  patients,  convey  an  excellent  idea  of  certain  phages  of  this  class 
of  monstrosities.  In  this  ease  parts  of  both  hands  and  the  whole  of 
one  foot  and  leg  were  involved,  or,  technically,  there  were  macrodac- 
tylia'  and  macropodia." 

The  etiolog-y  of  these  cases  is  oljseure.  Tlieir  treatment  must  be 
fashioned  on  general  principles.  If  the  growth  interferes  with  function 
or  comfort,  amputation  is  justified,  and  even  demanded. 

Chyloc'ELE. — A  siu'gcon  occasionally  finds  that  a  scrotal  enlarge- 
ment, diagnosticated  as  a  common  hydrocele,  contains  a  milk-like  fluid, 
upon  which,  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand,  cream  rises.  This  disease  has 
been  called  cliylocele,^  with  the  idea  that  the  fluid  is  chyle  ;  galactoccle, 
because  it  looks  like  milk ;  and  liporocele,  from  its  oily  nature.  In  no 
reported  case  has  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  been  suspected  bef\)re 
operation. 

The  clinical  history  docs  not  differ  from  that  of  hydrocele.  The 
wall  of  the  sac  may  be  very  thick  and  hard,  its  lining  smooth,  shining, 
and  pearly,  with  a  granular  nodule  at  some  point  enclosing  the  mouths 
of  channels  whicli  connnunicate  with  tlie  spaces  of  the  areolar  tissue; 
or  the  lymphatics  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  may  be  over-distended  from 
obstruction  of  the  normal  current  of  lynajih  resulting  from  gonorrha?al 
inflammation  of  the  inguinal  glands.  The  non-translucency  of  the 
tumor  under  the  usual  candle-test  for  hydrocele  should  lead  to  suspicion 
of  tiie  character  of  the  contained  fluid  ;  but  the  failure  to  make  a  correct 

'  MacrodatlyUa  {ftaKpdg  =  great  -f-  ioKrv/iOc,  finger),  excessive  size  of  tlie  fingers. 
"  Macropodia  {fianpd;  =  great  +  Toi'f,  foot),  abnormal  size  of  tlie  feet. 
^  Chylorde  (.ffAof  =  juice  +  k'//Iv  =  tumor),  chyle-tumor. 

Galactoccle  (yaXa  =r  milk  +  Ki/h]  =  tumor),  milk-tumor. 

Liporocele  (X/jrof  =  oil  +  '>'/'"''/  =  tumor),  tumor  containing  oil. 
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diagnosis  in  the  case  need  occasion  no  chagrin,  considering  the  infre- 
quency  of  the  disease  and  tlic  innocence  of  the  error. 

The  origin  of  the  con(htiiin  is  not  (h'nionstrated.  IiejiDrtcrs  of  cases 
seem  not  to  have  thought  to  examine  tiie  blood  for  tilaria,  and  in  other 
respects  our  sources  of  infcjrmation  are  rather  unsatisfactory.  Prol)ably 
the  disease  is  caused  by  some  incomplete  obstacle  to  the  uj)\\"ard  current 
of  chyle,  a  portion  of  which,  in  some  obscure  manner,  accumulates  in 
the  vaginal  tunic  of  the  scrotum. 

The  treatment  is  precisely  that  for  hydrocele.  Injections  of  tincture 
of  iodine  seem  to  have  Ijcen  preferred  in  the  main,  but  probablv  the  ad- 
vantages of  liquetied  carbolic  acid  w(_)uld  be  as  evident  in  the  therapeusis 
of  this  disease  as  in  that  of  the  affection  Avhich  it  so  much  resembles  in 
its  clinical  aspects. 

FiLARIASIS. 

Among  the  various  causes  of  serious  obstruction  of  lymph-channels, 
that  which  should  be  accorded  the  first  rank  is  the  condition  known  as 
Ji/ariasis.  Knowledge  of  the  parasite  which  gives  its  name  to  this 
pathological  state  has  been  only  recently  acquired,  but  the  demonstration 
of  the  connection  between  the  presence  of  the  worm  and  certain  long- 
known  diseases  has  been  so  completely  made  as  to  put  it  beyond  question 
that  the  one  sustains  a  causative  relation  to  the  other.  The  principal 
maladies  which  result  from  tilariasis  are  elephantiasis  Arabum,  lymph- 
scrotum,  and  chj'luria.  These  diseases  ai-e  endemic  over  one-half  of  that 
portion  of  the  world  which  is  most  densely  populated,  and,  while  they 
are  far  from  common  in  Ajnerica— are,  indeed,  of  the  nature  of  curiosi- 
ties with  us — they  are  occasionally  encountered  even  in  tlie  Northern 
section  of  our  country,  and  it  has  recently  been  announced  that  tilariasis 
has  become  actively  endemic  in  our  Southern  States.  AVhen  one  con- 
templates the  method  by  which  the  parasites  are  propagated,  the  offensive 
and  incapacitating,  if  not  often  fatal,  character  of  the  diseases  which 
they  cause,  and  the  possibility  of  a  somewhat  rapid  dissemination  of 
them  all  over  the  land,  the  inqwrtance  of  a  diffusion  of  information  on 
the  subject  becomes  manifest. 

It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  tilariasis  is  the  sole  cause 
of  the  group  of  diseases  under  consideration  :  doubtless  anything  else 
which  produces  an  obstruction  in  a  lymph-channel  as  conqjletely  and 
permanently  may  occasion  practically  the  same  pathological  phenomena. 
But  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  tilariasis  is  the  prime  etiological  factor. 

After  the  establishment  of  a  filarial  disease  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
means  which  are  not  surgical  will  effect  much  for  the  patient,  even  in 
the  direction  of  alleviation,  and  there  are  many  cases  in  Avliich  nothing 
yet  attempted  gives  relief,  the  removal  of  the  cause  being  im]iossible. 
In  the  prevention  of  the  filarial  diseases,  however,  it  is  probal)le  that 
nearly  perfect  results  are  attainable,  though  by  methods  M'hich  arc  not 
at  all  surgical. 

In  18(.i6,  Wucherer  discovered  in  the  urine  of  a  patient  suffering 
fi'om  chyluria  a  parasite  belonging  to  the  nematoid  family.  In  1872, 
Lewis  found  in  the  blood  of  an  East  Indian  who  had  diarrhoea  a  number 
of  actively-moving  worms,  exactly  those  which  he  had  independently 
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discovered  two  years  before,  and  liad  come  to  expect  in  the  urine  in 
every  case  of  cliyliiria.  Soon  he  detected  the  same  parasite  both  in  the 
urine  and  tlie  Ijhjod  of  a  patient  with  chyluria  ;  presently  lie  found  the 
nematoid  in  the  blood  of  an  elephantiac,  and  then  in  the  fluid  drawn 
from  a  lymph-scrotum.  He  named  the  creature  filaria  sanguinis  hoini- 
nis — the  thread-like  worm  of  the  Ijlood  of  man.  As  seen  in  the  blodd,  it 
is  a  very  actively-wriggling  snake-like  animal,  aljout  the  eightieth  of  an 
inch  long,  and  with  a  width  not  (piite  equal  to  the  diameter  of  a  colored 
corpuscle  of  the  blood.  It  appears  to  have  a  delicate,  transparent  sheath, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  chorional  envelope  retained  and  stretched, 
and  within  which  the  body  is  alternately  extended  and  retracted  very 
rapidly ;  and  the  impression  made  on  the  observer  is  that  the  worm  is 
provided  with  a  lash.  The  wrigoling  does  not  seem  to  produce  loco- 
motion, but  it  establishes  to-and-fro  currents  in  the  droji  of  blood  on  the 
slide  of  the  microscope,  In'  means  of  which  the  recognition  of  the  luema- 
tozoa  is  facilitated  ;  for  when  they  are  dead  and  motionless  it  is  often 
very  diificult  to  distinguish  them  from  vegetable  fibres,  fibrinous  coagula, 
and  urinary  casts.  The  alleged  observation  of  an  alimentary  canal  in 
the  filaria  needs  confirmation.  The  creature  is  without  sex.  Objectives 
of  high  power  are  not  needed  in  searching  for  it :  a  half-inch  glass  is 
suflicient.  Being  found,  it  is  best  to  substitute  a  quarter-inch  objective 
or  a  somewhat  higher  one.  If  the  slide  is  kept  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  a  living-room,  the  M'orm  may  survive  three  days.  The  number 
of  these  htematozoa  in  a  single  patient  is  amazing :  one  estimate  has 
jjlaced  it  at  thirty-six  million. 

A  most  curious  circumstance  al)out  them  is  the  usually-observed  fact 
that  they  have  a  periodical  daily  migration.  Toward  evening  an  exami- 
nation of  the  blood  detects  but  a  few  of  them,  but  hour  by  hour  their 
number  swells  until  midnight,  when  the  blood  is  alive  with  them.  Fi'ora 
this  time  they  begin  to  disappear,  until  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
(sometimes  as  early  as  six  o'clock)  the  most  studious  scrutiny  fails  to 
find  one.  All  through  the  day  they  elude  oljservation,  but  near  the 
close  of  it  they  appear  as  before  for  their  evening  of  mad  frolic.  A 
change  in  the  meal-hours  of  the  patient  effects  no  modification  in  their 
behavior,  though  this  circumstance  produces,  as  would  be  anticipated,  a 
marked  change  in  the  times  when  chyle  a]ipears  in  the  urine.  Experi- 
ments have  shown,  however,  that  the  turning  of  night  into  day  in  the 
matter  of  sleep  determines  a  complete  reversal  of  tlieir  habit,  as  they 
then  ajipear  in  the  blood  during  the  hours  when  they  are  usually  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence,  and  cannot  be  found  at  the  times  when  they 
generally  swarm  in  countless  myriads.  But  absence  during  the  daytime 
is  not  invariable,  even  where  the  usual  hours  of  sleep  are  undisturbed  ; 
and  this  gives  support  to  the  theory  recently  advanced  by  Manson,  who 
has  given  special  attention  to  their  study.  He  claims  to  have  differen- 
tiated three  varieties  of  filaria  sanguinis  hoininis:  that  of  Lewis,  which 
he  distinguishes  by  the  name  nocturna  ;  another,  Avhich  he  calls  major  or 
(liurnu  ;  and  a  third,  christened  minor  or  perstans.  The  last,  he  says, 
has  no  periodicity  of  appearance,  and  is  in  every  way  smaller  than  the 
others,  which  equal  each  other  in  size,  but  differ  in  their  hours  of  exer- 
cise. With  no  more  light  on  the  subject  than  we  have  at  present  it  does 
not  seem  profitable  to  dwell  on  these  distinctions.     It  has  been  observed 
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that  fever  interrupts  the  reguhirity  of  thi'  periodical  appearance  of  the 
hajmatozon. 

Soon  after  tlie  discovery  of  tliese  minute  «ornis  it  \\as  rendered 
almost  certain  that  they  were  the  embryos  of  an  unknown  parent,  to 
which,  ratlier  than  to  the  offs])rinir,  should  ])e  ascribed  the  hai-ni  done  in 
eonnectidn  with  tiieir  residence  in  the  human  body  ;  and  proljabilitv  pave 
phu'c  to  proof  in  ISTG,  when  Jjanci'oft  of  Australia  found  and  descril)e(l 
the  prolific  parent  of  this  multitudinous  progeny.  In  his  honor  it  has 
been  dubbed  Flliiria  Bancrofti.  It  has  a  hair-like,  smooth  body,  about 
three  and  a  half  inches  long  and  one-ninetieth  of  an  inch  thick  ;  its 
mouth  is  circular  and  has  no  j)a]iillfe  ;  its  neck  is  one-third  as  thick  as  its 
body.  Its  slender  alimentary  canal  runs  from  the  clul)-like  head  nearlv 
to  the  blunt  tail.  The  vagina,  m  liicli  opens  near  the  head,  is  short  and 
terminates  in  a  bieornous  womb,  which  occupies  the  remainder  of  the 
body  and  is  crammed  with  embryos.  The  parent  worms  may  display 
great  longevity,  if  W'e  judge  from  the  number  of  years  that  the  urine  has 
been  known  to  be  constantly  chylous.  The  jiossibility  of  the  renewal  of 
filarial  disease  by  the  repeated  introduction  of  maturing  jKirasites  is  to  be 
entertained  in  this  connection,  tiiough  it  seems  unlikely  that  a  successive 
series  of  them  should  occupy  substantially  the  same  position  in  the  lym- 
phatic system  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  The  two  sexes  proba- 
bly live  together,  and  always  in  a  lymphatic  vessel  of  some  size.  Their 
progeny,  which  are  viviparous,  are  carried  in  the  lymph-stream  through 
the  thoracic  duct,  and  thus  enter  the  blood-vascular  system.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  disease  lirought  on  by  filariasis  is  determined  by  the  vessel 
selected  by  the  parents  for  their  residence  and  liy  the  integrity  of  the 
lymphatic  glands. 

The  method  by  ^\•hich  filariasis  is  propagated  is  of  much  practical 
interest.  The  nnhapjiy  host  of  the  lymphatic  worm  is  stung  by  a  female 
mosquito,  Avhich,  in  filling  her  stomach  with  his  blood,  ingests  a  large 
number  of  filaria  embryos.  She  then  betakes  herself  to  some  pool,  where 
she  can  quietly  digest  her  meal  and  lay  her  eggs.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  jiarasites  are  digested  with  the  blood,  but  about  one-tenth  of  them 
escape  this  process.  It  is  said  that  a  certain  mosquito  which  can  digest 
canine  filarise  cannot  thus  affect  the  himian  variety.  However  this  may 
be,  a  ])art  of  the  creatures  are  spared  destruction  in  the  body  of  the 
insect ;  and  when  the  latter,  having  fulfilled  her  re])roductive  duty  to  her 
species,  dies  and  falls  into  the  water,  the  filariie  which  have  had  the  for- 
tune to  survive,  having  developed  considerably  during  their  four  or  five 
days  of  sojourn  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  culex,  are  liberated  into  a 
medium  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  promote  their  further  advance- 
ment. They  grow  to  the  length  of  half  an  inch,  and  then,  being  swal- 
li>\\('d  in  the  water  drunk  by  some  human  l>eing,  are  led  by  instinct  to 
the  lymphatic  system,  whither  they  arrive,  presumably,  by  boring  their 
way  through  the  intervening  structures.  A  worm,  having  reached  the 
thoracic  duct  or  some  other  large  lymph-vessel,  sets  up  ulceration  or 
inflanunatory  thickening,  by  this  means  producing  stenosis  of  the  channel. 
The  lymph  is  dammed  up  on  the  distal  side  of  the  obstruction  ;  the  vessel 
dilates ;  its  valves  become  useless ;  its  walls  either  burst  from  internal 
pressiu'e  or,  what  is  more  jirobable,  experience  a  compensatory  hyj)er- 
trophy ;   the  region  from  which  the   channel  has  previously  collected 
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lymph  is  saturated  and  swollen  witli  the  constantly  accumulating  fluid, 
and  the  tissues  undergo  changes  of  a  characteristic  nature. 

Xotliing  ill  detail  is  positively  known  of  tlie  life-history  of  the  hel- 
minth from  its  entrance  into  the  human  body  until  its  full  development. 
Several  parent  worms  have  been  found  in  a  single  case,  but  in  others  it 
is  nearly  certain  that  one  individual,  or,  at  most,  one  couple,  has  inaugu- 
rated all  of  the  trouble  in  a  filarial  disease  of  great  severity.  As  already 
remarked,  there  are  many  cases  of  occlusion  of  lymph-channels  not  due 
to  parasitic  plugging,  but  it  is  imaginable  that  some  of  the  cases  wliich 
do  not  seem  to  be  filarial  are  so  in  reality.  For  instance,  an  unmated 
male  or  an  uniiupreguated  female  might  cause  occlusion,  setting  up  the 
local  disease  about  itself,  as  just  described,  and  bringing  on  elephantiasis  ; 
but  in  such  a  case  there  would  be  no  embryos  in  the  blood. 

Several  theories  have  been  broached  to  account  for  the  periodicity  in 
the  appearance  of  the  emlnyo  tilariiie.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  mother 
has  a  dailv  jiarturition,  in  which  some  millions  of  offspring  are  started 
on  an  extra-uterine  career  wliich  is  destined  to  be  cut  short  before  the 
next  brood  is  born,  so  that  we  do  not  find  the  hsematozoa  by  day,  because 
thev  are  all  dead.  The  manner  in  which  the  corpses  of  this  multitude 
are  disposed  of  in  the  system  seems  to  have  baifled  the  fertile  imagina- 
tions of  the  promulgators  of  this  hypothesis.  Others  have  suj)])osed 
that  the  tilari;e  collect  in  the  lymphatic  system  or  in  some  internal  organ 
during  their  absence  from  the  blood,  but  no  facts  support  this  idea. 
Perhaps  it  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  the  embryos  seem 
to  have  no  locomotive  capacity,  and  ai'e  passively  carried  in  the  blood. 
If  they  behave  in  the  blood-vessels  as  they  do  on  the  stage  of  the  micro- 
scope, they  do  not  actively  seek  an  asylum  anywhere,  but  are  gathered 
into  a  retreat  if  they  really  s]ieud  their  days  out  of  the  blood.  To  this 
notion  there  are  objections  which  it  is  not  important  to  present.  It  has 
been  earnestly  argued  that  the  tonus  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries  during 
the  waking  periods  determines  a  degree  of  contraction  of  their  calibre 
which  prevents  the  escape  of  the  tiny  worms ;  but  it  is  somewhat 
ditticult  to  understand  the  selective  principle  on  which  the  vessels  act 
so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  l)lood-cor]niscles  and  prohibit  that  of 
bodies  of  a  somewhat  smaller  diameter.  One  ingenious  theorist  is  per- 
suaded that  the  nocturnal  presence  of  the  filariic  in  the  blood  is  pi'ovi- 
dentially  designed  to  |)lay  a  part  in  the  perjietuation  of  their  kind, 
because  the  mosqiiitci,  which  is  to  act  as  intermediary  host,  pursues  her 
musical  and  saiiguinarv  vocation  mostly  by  night ;  but  this  does  not 
account  for  the  ei[ually  interesting  and  jterhaps  imjtortant  desertion  of 
the  blood  by  these  minute  beings  during  the  day,  an<l,  at  best,  is  merely 
a  fantastic  illustration  of  a  style  of  philosophizing  which  is  not  content 
unless  announcing  its  comprchensiim  of  the  intent  in  all  creation,  and, 
fortunati'ly,  is  going  out  of  fashion. 

The  hiematozoa  themselves  are  not  the  cause  of  disease  in  their  host, 
and  a  mature  worm  may  remain  lodged  in  a  lymph-channel  for  years 
without  serious  result,  though  this  is  somewhat  phenomenal.  In  the 
Eastern  countries,  where  filariasis  is  endemic,  10  jier  cent,  of  the  natives 
entertain  these  unwelcome  visitors,  and  yet  a  considerable  proportion  of 
them  have  good  health.  The  majority,  however,  are  less  foi-tunate,  and 
are  afflicted  with   lymph-scrotum,  ehyluria,  elephantiasis,  lymphangitis. 
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]yin])lia(l(>nitis,  lynipli  varix,  jtlilehitis,  luuniaturia,  livilmcelo,  or  fivqiicnt 
attacks  (if  lever  wliieli  in  iiiaiiy  respects  resembles  malarial  disease,  and 
some  have  two  or  mure  of  these  manifestations  of  filariasis  simul- 
taneously. 

Since  the  etiology  of  this  class  of  diseases  has  been  measurably 
understood  various  methods  i if  treatment  have  l)een  devised  with  a  view 
to  the  destruction  of  the  parent  worms  or  tiieir  ])rogeny,  or  both. 
Thymol,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  live  jiraius  thrice  daily,  lias  been  as- 
serted to  ensure  the  disappearance  of  the  tilaria*  from  the  blood,  and 
with  equal  positiveness  it  is  declared  to  be  impotent  to  produce  any 
effect  upon  them,  even  when  two  hundred  grains  have  been  given  daily. 
Gallic  acid  has  lieen  nuieh  (>mployed,  and  may  be  of  use  where  hemor- 
rhage is  a  feature  of  moment  ;  liut  it  has  little  if  any  worth  in  other 
resi>ects.  All  other  medicines  which  have  been  tried  seem  to  be  equally 
valueless. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  improbability  of  destroying  the  parent  by  the 
administration  of  any  drug  which  \\ould  not  at  the  same  time  cause 
serious  mischief  in  the  system,  if  not  the  death  of  the  patient,  it  is,  as 
Manson  has  graphically  stated,  as  illogical  to  attempt  to  cure  certain  of 
these  diseases  by  trying  to  kill  the  offending  filaria  as  to  endeavor  to 
cure  established  heart  disease  by  salicylates  or  chronic  urethral  strictures 
by  astringent  injections.  The  parasite  starts  the  pathological  process, 
but,  the  damage  to  the  lymph-vessel  and  the  ncighl)oring  structures 
having  been  done,  and  permanent  occlusion  of  the  jiassage  having  re- 
sulted from  this,  the  presence  of  the  helminth  is  not  necessary  for  a 
continuance  of  the  condition.  In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  the  parent 
worm  is  lodged  in  a  locality  which  is  accessible  to  the  surgeon,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  ablation  of  a  diseased  organ  it  is  taken  away  ;  but  this 
ejectment  of  an  imdesirable  tenant  does  not  undo  the  malign  work  which 
he  has  accomplished,  uj)on  which  mainly  the  disease  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  patient  de])cnd.  Still,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  assure  a 
victim  of  a  loathsome,  disfiguring,  crippling,  and  sometimes  mortal 
disease  that  he  is  no  longer  the  residence  of  a  disgusting  animal,  and 
that  the  possiljility  of  further  lesion  on  account  of  its  jiresence  has  been 
extinguished.  ^Vhen  the  intruder  cannot  be  reached,  the  proper  treat- 
ment is  such  as  would  be  advised  in  a  case  of  acquired  varix  in  an  inac- 
cessible region — rest,  elevation,  lowering  of  the  tension  in  the  lymjihatic 
vessels  by  saline  cathartics,  limited  and  mostly  vegetable  food,  and  as 
great  an  abstinence  from  fluids  as  the  patient  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  endure. 

The  true  treatment  of  filariasis  is  iniquestionably  the  prophylactic, 
and  there  is  no  theoretical  difficulty  about  stamping  it  out  by  hygienic 
measures.  Practically,  the  same  impediments  will  be  encountered  that 
sanitarians  always  find  in  the  way  when  even  their  wisest  and  most 
benevolent  ])lans  ai-e  ])ut  in  execution — the  ignorance,  indifference,  care- 
lessness, and  recklessness  of  the  people  who  are  most  to  be  benefited.  In 
'  the  countries  where  filariasis  is  ]irevalent  all  water  designed  for  drinking 
purposes  should  be  filtered  or  boiled,  or — best  of  all — both  filtei-ed  and 
boiled.  That  boiling  will  destrov  these  animals  needs  no  demonstration 
when  their  physical  characters  and  natural  relations  are  considered  ;  but 
one  should  not  be  accused  of  excessive  squeamishness  if  he  entertains  a 
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prejudice  against  the  ingestion  of  nematoids,  even  if  they  are  dead,  and 
their  elimination  by  tiltration  from  water  contaminated  by  their  pres- 
ence is  suggested  as  a  jireliniinary  to  boiling,  less  in  the  interest  of 
liealtli  tliau  for  the  satisfaction  which  it  will  afford  to  a  pardonable  fas- 
tidiousness. 

With  a  knowledge  of  filariasis  we  ai-e  prepared  to  appreciate  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  principal  diseases  to  which  it  sustains  a  causative  relation. 

ELEPHANTIASIS. 

This  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  animal  whose  leg  is  suggested 
to  the  mind  of  the  most  casual  ol)server  l)y  the  appearance  presented  by 
the  lower  liml)  of  a  man  in  whom  this  disease  has  developed  to  an 
■advanced  stage  and  in  its  most  characteristic  situation.  The  word  Ara- 
bum  is  often  affixed  to  the  name  to  distinguish  it  from  elephantiasis 
Gra'corum,  but  no  confusion  will  arise  from  our  using  the  abbreviated 
term. 

Tlie  cause  of  elcpliautiasis  was  unknown  until  recent  years,  but  is 
now  demonstrated  to  be  the  occlusion  of  a  lymph-channel  by  the  occu- 
pancy of  a  filaria  Bancrofti.  This  parasite  has  a  marked  predilection 
for  residence  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  elephantiasis  is  rarely  situated  above  the  level  of  the 
umbilicus. 

Considering,  first,  the  member  which,  when  jirofoundly  affected,  eas- 
ily justifies  the  name  of  the  disease,  we  observe  that  there  appears  some- 
where on  a  lower  extremity,  generally  in  the  toes,  an  erysipelas,  which 
we  have  found  to  be  an  inflammation  of  lymph-spaces  and  channels, 
principally  tiiose  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.  This  is  attended 
with  pain,  often  violent ;  evidences  of  inflammation  of  lymph-nodes ; 
much  swelling,  and  sometimes  ichorous  discharge,  and  systemic  disturb- 
ance, as  shown  by  fever,  nausea,  and  perhaps  vomiting.  ^Vhen  the 
attack  is  over  some  thickening  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  is 
observed.  After  an  interval  of  uncertain  length  a  second  visitation  of 
erysipelas  occurs,  with  a  repetition  of  the  ])henomena  just  recounted. 
This,  too,  disajipears,  but  leaves  the  integuments  wiiich  have  suffered 
thicker  and  more  dense  than  before.  Thus  one  recurrence  follows 
another,  the  subsidence  of  each  disclosing  a  greater  involvement  of  the 
affected  parts,  until  the  hypertrophy  in  extreme  cases  is  so  enormous  that 
the  skin  is  four  inches  thick.  As  the  enlargement  progresses  the  attacks 
of  inflammation  and  fever  are  less  violent  and  ])ainful,  and  the  health 
may  be  good  in  the  intervals.  Wiicn  the  disease  is  fully  established  the 
skin  is  seen  to  be  thrown  into  immense  transverse  folds  and  ridges, 
between  which  are  deep  depressions.  The  areas^of  skin  buried  in  these 
sulci  rnbiigainst  each  other,  and  eczema  often  results.  Ulcers,  open  or 
thinly  covered  with  crusts,  exist  at  numerous  points  and  discharge  foul- 
smelling  scro-]ms  ;  lymph  oozes  from  fissures  and  broken  blebs  ;  and  the 
diseomf  irt,  which  is  generally  great  from  the  weight  of  the  limb,  is 
sometimes  aggravated  by  pressure  of  the  growth  upon  included  nerves. 
In  some  cases  tiie  hypertrophy  is  said  to  take  ]>lace  without  manifest 
inflammation. 

The  skin  is  not  in  the  same  condition  in  all  cases.    It  mav  be  smooth, 
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the  outer  layer  of  tlie  epiderniis  hcinij  iiiiattectcd,  and  the  disease  is  then 
called  c/cpliinili(i.si.s  (//abra  ;  iiard,  rough,  and  whitu,  c.  dui-a  ;  soft  and 
grayish,  c.  iiuiHttt ;  warty  in  apjiearance,  from  prodigious  elongation  of 
the  ])apill;e,  (.  verrucoKu ;  knobbed,  e.  tuberoxa ;  brown,  from  increase 
of  pigment-cells,  c.  funca  ;  l)lack,  from  an  exaggeratitni  of  the  last- 
named  condition,  c.  niffricanti ;  covered  with  eczeniatous  eruption,  e. 
eesematoxa.  These  names  are  rehearsed,  not  because  I  regard  them  as 
valuable  or  at  all  necessary,  but  l)ecauseas  they  exist  in  our  terminology 
(possibly  on  account  of  the  pedantic  desire  of  some  authors  to  display 
their  delicacy  of  discrimination  and  their  ability  to  apply  Latin  adjec- 
tives), it  is  worth  while  to  know  their  meaning.  There  is  no  important 
ditference  in  the  essential  conditions  behind  all  these  alleged  varieties, 
and   two  or  mcirc  of   them  often  coexist  in  a  jiatient. 

There  is  a  true  hyperplasia  of  the  tibrous  elements  of  the  coriuni  and 
subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  with  a  copious  albuminoid  deposit  in  the 
spaces  of  the  latter,  and  immense  growth  of  the  papilhe.  The  newly- 
formed  tissue  may  be  rich  in  cellular  elements  or  it  may  be  poor  in  them. 
The  hyperplasia  is  due  to  over-nutrition,  fmm  the  accumulation  in  the 
ultimate  lymph-spaces  of  the  nourishing  elements,  and  the  gluttonous 
appropriation  of  this  unusually  abundant  pabulum  by  the  tissues  to  which 
it  is  so  insistently  presented.  A  section  of  this  hypertrophied  structure 
displays  a  white,  usually  homogeneous  material,  so  dense  that  the  knife 
encounters  almost  as  much  resistance  as  in  cutting  cartilage,  and  saturated 
with  lymph,  which  oozes  freely  from  all  parts.  The  blood-vessels  are 
enlarged  ;  the  connective  tissue  between  the  fasciculi  of  the  muscles  is 
increased  like  that  in  the  integuments ;  the  true  muscular  tissue  is  in  a 
stage  of  fatty  tlegencration  ;  and  the  periosteum  has  so  exceeded  the 
normal  in  its  nutritive  function  that  new  bone,  generally  in  disfiguring 
protrusions,  has  been  formed,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  jiroduce 
fusion  at  the  joints.  The  morbid  action  rarely  extends  above  the  knee. 
In  severe  cases  ulceration  may  attack  the  toes,  and  ultimately  destroy 
them,  leaving  foul  sores  which  heal  reluctantly  or  not  at  all. 

During  the  early,  acute  period  of  the  disease  rest,  eletation  of  the 
limb,  and  perhaps  fomentations,  are  required  locally,  and  anodynes  and 
antipyretics  as  occasion  demands  for  the  general  system.  After  this  stage 
general  treatment,  directed  to  tlie  cure  of  the  disease,  is  without  avail ; 
but  it  is  often  necessary  to  protect  the  patient  against  the  debility  which 
is  induced  by  various  circumstances  of  the  malady.  Change  of  climate 
was  a  I'outine  ])rescription  before  the  etiology  was  understood  ;  but  with 
our  present  light  on  the  subject  this  recommendation  would  seem  to  have 
no  value,  excepting  such  as  always  attaches  to  advice  for  removal  from 
an  unhealthful  into  a  salubrious  region. 

Surgery  offers  several  modes  of  relief  of  more  or  less  value.  Of  these 
the  sim])lest  is  persistent  compression,  best  accomplished  l)y  means  of  a 
pure-rubber  bandage  applied  as  snugly  as  the  patient  can  bear  without 
distress.  Cure  will  not  be  effected  by  it,  but  prevention  of  further  growth 
is  sometimes  achieved,  and  often  great  relief  of  the  discomfort.  Ligation 
of  the  main  artei'y  of  the  limb  has  been  practised  with  temporarily  good 
results;  but  on  the  full  establishment  < if  the  collateral  circulation  the 
undoiuiT  of  the  cure  is  begun,  and  the  old  condition  is  reinstated  before 
long.     Section  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve  has  been  tried  with  apparently 
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good  effect,  but  observation  of  the  results  is  too  limited  to  warrant  a 
positi\'elv  favorable  opinion  of  it.  Removal  of  the  limb  l)y  amputation 
is  tlie  only  radical  and  really  eoniniendablc  operative  procedure  to  he 
pursued  in  these  cases.  The  results  are  usually  excellent,  the  mortality 
tjeing  small  and  the  relief  from  a  hideous  burden  complete.  Esraarch's 
bandage  is  of  great  use  in  protecting  against  hemorrhage,  «hieh  is  a])t 
to  be  serious  without  it. 

Elephantiasis  Sckoti. — Wiien  elepliaiitiasis  atta<-ks  the  external 
genitals,  structural  changes  are  wrought  nearly  identical  with  those 
brought  about  in  the  lower  limb.  Tlie  symptoms  from  the  onset  are 
verv  similar — fever,  pain  in  the  loins  and  groins,  swelling  of  the  testes 
and  their  cords,  with  great  suffering,  intianunation  of  tiie  skin,  and  some- 
times fietid  and  irritating  serous  exudation.  Allowing  for  the  difference 
in  the  organs  involved,  the  symptoms  are  substantially  alike  in  the  two 
localities.  The  enlargement  of  the  sjiermatic  cords  and  the  dragti'ing  of 
the  heavy  tumor  upon  them  are  an  invitation  to  inguinal  hernia  which  is 
often  accepted.  The  evidences  of  acute  trouble  subside  only  to  recur 
again  and  again,  and  each  attack  leaves  its  mark  in  an  addition  to  the 
hyjiertrophy  which  was  slightly  noticeable  after  the  first.  The  integu- 
ments of  the  scrotum  l)ecome  enormously  enlarged,  far  outgrowing  the 
length  of  the  penis  (unless  this  organ  also  has  a  share  in  the  disease), 
whicli  may  be  iml)edded  beyond  sight  in  the  huge  mass  at  the  bottom  of 
a  conical  well.  The  lymph-vessels  on  the  surface  become  varicose  in 
spots  which  are  in-egularly  distributed  over  the  area  involved,  and  when 
opened,  spontaneously  or  otherwise,  give  exit  to  lymj)h  in  considerable 
(juantity.  The  growth  sometimes  attains  an  appalling  size,  one  being 
recorded  wiiicii  wcigheil  one  hundred  and  sixty  poun<ls.  Fi'eqiicntly  it 
hangs  as  low  as  the  knees,  and  the  patient  uses  it  as  a  stool  to  sit  upon ; 
and  in  some  cases  locomotion  is  impracticable  unless  the  tumor  is 
deposited  in  a  wheelbarrow  which  the  patient  trundles  before  him. 
Subsequently  to  tile  inflammatory  attacks,  tlie  intervals  between  which 
become  longer  and  longer  until  the  febrile  movements  may  cease 
altogether,  tiie  sutfering  is  mainly  due  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
growth.  The  disease  rarely  kills,  but  it  places  many  of  its  victims  in  a 
condition  to  which  death  would  seem  to  be  preferable.  Mortification 
occasionally  destroys  a  part  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mass  ;  ulcerations 
are  frequent ;  and  the  patient  is  constantly  in  danger  of  septic  poisoning 
from  these  sources. 

This,  like  the  other  clc])Iiaiitiac  diseases,  is  not  yet  common  outside 
of  tropical  or  semi-tropical  c(iuiitries,  Ijut  it  may  appear  sporadically  in 
temperate  climes,  as  evidenced  by  a  case  under  my  observation  occurring 
in  the  person  of  a  man  always  a  resident  of  New  England.  Here  the 
penis,  as  well  as  the  scrotum,  was  involved,  as  is  plainly  seen  in  the 
accompanying  ])ieture  from  a  photograjih  (Fig.  381).  In  tiie  female  the 
organs  affected  are  the  homoiogues  of  those  attacked  in  the  male — 
namely,  the  labia  majora  and  the  clitoris.  It  rarely  attacks  those  who 
are  under  the  age  of  twenty  years  or  over  that  of  forty,  and  it  is  much 
more  common  in  men  than  in  women.  The  course  and  termination  of 
the  disease  in  woman  are  so  like  its  manifestations  in  man  that  no 
detailed  description  is  demanded. 

The  compression  of  tiie  tumor  with  a   rubber  bandage  may  afford 
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some  aiuolionitioii,  but  t'oinplctc  ablation  is  the  only  treatment  which  is 
of  much  account.  Before  we  iiad  E.smarch's  metliod  of  preventing  hem- 
orrhage the  operation  was  apt  to  lie  formidable  on  account  of  the  co])ious 
bleeding'.  For  a  few  hours  before  the  operation  the  patient  should  lie  on 
his  back,  with  the  tumor  supported  in  an  elevated  position,  in  order  to 


EK'i'iiaiilia^ls 


I'j  in  Maine. 


drain  it  of  fluids  as  far  as  ])ossible  by  gravitation ;  hernife,  if  present, 
should  be  reduced  ;  and  hydroceles,  which  are  apt  to  exist,  evacuated. 
Then  the  Esmarch  band  is  to  be  a])jilied  around  the  neck  of  the  mass. 
In  extreme  cases  it  is  an  advisable  precaution  to  have  the  abdominal 
aorta  compressed,  or,  at  least,  to  have  a  competent  assistant  detailed  to 
apply  compression  if  it  becomes  necessary.  The  incisions  are  made  along 
the  dorsum  of  the  penis  and  over  the  course  of  the  cords.  These  organs 
and  the  testicles  are  to  be  dissected  out — the  tunica  vaginalis  being 
avoided,  if  possible — and  all  turned  up  on  the  belly.  The  perineal 
connections  are  then  severed  and  the  mass  renKJved.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  to  tie  all  vessels.  The  veins,  instead  of  collapsing,  as  they  do 
in  normal  tissues,  are  held  wide  open  by  the  rigidity  of  the  surrounding 
structures,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  secure  them.  It  should  be  super- 
fluous in  these  days  to  insist  upon  the  absolute  need  of  the  strictest 
asepsis.  The  statistics  of  the  ojieration,  having  been  gathered  before  the 
Listerian  principle  was  a])preciated,  are  far  less  favorable  than  any  good 
surgeon  would  obtain  now.  About  one  in  six  used  to  die  in  consequence 
of  ablation.  Shock  is  the  thing  which  is  chiefly  dreaded  at  present,  and 
will  doubtless  still  claim  many  victims  even  on  the  operating  table. 


LYMPH-SCEOTUM. 


This  disease  is  called  by  Rindfleisch,  "pachydermia  It/mphangiectat- 
ira  ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  thickened-skin  disease,  due  to  dilatation  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels.     It  is  also  called  chy/oderma,  varix  lymphattcus,  and 
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nrrmirl  elephantiasis — names  which  are  suggestive  of  important  fcatnres 
of  tiie  disease.  It  is  really  a  form  of  elephantiasis,  having  its  favorite 
hannts  in  the  same  countries  ;  presenting  similar  appearances,  both 
clinically  and  pathologically  ;  sometimes  coexisting  with  elephantiasis  in 
the  same  ])erson  ;  frecpiently  developing  into  the  graver  disease  ;  having 
the  same  kind  of  felirile  and  intlammatorv  movements  ;  and  depending 
upon  exactly  the  same  cause — to  wit,  obstruction  of  lymph-channels,  and 
this  commonly  on  account  of  filariasis. 

Fever  inaugurates  the  disease,  and  is  quickly  followed  by  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  scrotum  and  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  groin. 
The  skin  is  left  tiiickened,  and,  as  the  attacks  are  repeated  many  times, 
each  leaving  its  contribution  to  the  part,  the  integument  comes  to  assume 
a  peculiar  and  characteristic  corrugation.  The  lym])h-vessels  of  the 
scrotum  become  dilated  and  vai'icose  ;  the  tissue  innnediately  beneath  the 
epidermis  is  channelled  by  a  multitude  of  intercommunicating  sinuses 
and  cavities— the  dilated,  superticial,  subpapillary  plexus  of  lymphatics. 
A  probe  inserted  into  one  of  them  from  the  inner  side  of  the  tumor  and 
directed  outward  almost  emerges,  so  thin  is  tiie  layer  of  skin  covering  its 
end.  The  up}3cr  parts  are  altered  as  in  ordinary  elephantiasis.  The 
surface  is  besprinkled  with  small  vesicles,  which  burst  spontaneously  and 
discharge  a  fluid  resemljling  lymph  or  chyle  and  containing  filaria 
embryos.  The  loss  of  this  Huid  may  be  very  great  {hjmphorrhagia)  and 
endanger  the  life  of  the  patient.  In  one  reported  case  the  mass  had  an 
outer  rind  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  interior  was  entirely  gelatinous; 
the  vesicles  on  the  surtace  communicated  ^^•ith  the  central  part. 

The  enlargement,  it  will  be  seen,  is  less  due  to  hyperplasia  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  than  to  varicosity  of  the  lymph-vessels  of  the  skin.  The 
fluid,  when  milky-looking,  will  sometimes  coagulate.  The  discharge  is 
not  usually  constant,  l)ut  irregularly  intermittent.  A  large  quantity  of 
the  liquid  may  be  lost  daily  for  a  long  time  without  luidermining  of  the 
health.  The  size  of  the  tumor  may  markedly  diminish  during  the 
period  of  discharge,  and  rapidly  increase  on  the  cessation  of  the  flow. 
The  exudation  may  alternate  with  attacks  of  chyluria.  After  many 
years  of  periodic  activity  the  discharge  may  cease,  and  the  scrotum 
gradually  assume  the  characteristic  appearances  of  ordinary  elejihan- 
tiasis. 

Filaria;  sometimes  cannot  be  fountl  in  the  blood,  even  though  they 
are  constant  in  the  voided  lymph.  Tiiis  peculiarity  depends  upon  the 
selection  by  a  maturing  worm  of  a  lymph-vessel  in  or  near  the  upper 
part  of  the  scrotum  for  its  abiding-place.  The  lymphangitis  which  the 
creature  always  excites  extends  to  the  nearest  related  nodes,  and  sets  up 
a  lymphadenitis  of  such  intensity  that  their  passage-ways  are  completelv 
blocked,  and,  consequently,  the  lymph  which  slwuld  flow  through  them 
is  dammed  back  upon  the  region  in  which  it  is  formed.  The  embryos, 
being  unable  to  escape  into  the  general  circulation,  are  imprisoned  in  the 
lymph  of  the  affected  ])art.  When  the  fluid  is  chylous  there  is  probably 
an  occlusion  of  a  lymph-duct  at  some  point  above  the  entrance  of  some 
lacteals  into  the  receptaculum,  and  perviousness  of  vessels  below. 

No  other  treatment  than  removal  with  the  knife  is  worthy  of  a  trial. 
Repeatedly  the  offending  helminths  have  been  found  at  the  time  of  the 
operation. 
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CiiYi.URiA.' — When  tlic  urine  contains  emulsified  oil  the  condition 
is  called  chi/luria  or  li/mjt/iiiiia.  It  is  not  usuidly  ushered  in  by  any 
well-reco<;'nized  prenionit^irv  symptoms,  hut  occurs  siiddcidv,  the  patient 
observing,  to  his  surprise,  that  his  urine  has  a  milky  a[)[)carance  and  is 
increased  in  volume.  Often,  eoincidently,  there  are  luieasiness  in  the 
lumbar  regions,  the  bladder,  and  the  urethra,  and  some  debility  and 
depression   of  spirits. 

The  urine  quickly  coagulates  on  standing,  becoming  a  soft  solid  ;  but 
in  a  few  hours  the  clot  tlisintegrates,  a  cream  rises  to  the  top,  and  the 
fluid  undergoes  rapid  decomposition.  (Coagulation  may  occur  within 
the  bladder,  in  which  case  micturition  cannot  be  performed  until  these 
masses  break  down.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  blood  in  chylous 
urine,  either  generally  diffused  or,  what  seems  to  be  more  fi'equent,  in 
shreddy  clots.  The  amount  of  fluid  voided  from  the  bladder  is  greatly 
augmented,  one  hundred  and  twenty  ounces  being  the  daily  average  in 
one  recorded  case  duruig  many  mouths.  The  oilv  material  may  be 
found  constantly  in  the  urine  for  a  long  time,  and  then  disappear  as 
luiexpectedly  as  it  came. 

A  patient  may  have  several  attacks  of  chyluria  at  varying  intervals, 
and  be  entirely  free  from  urinary  ailments  between  the  seizures.  Chylu- 
ria occasionally  alternates  with  the  discharge  of  milk-like  fiuid  from  the 
ruptured  vesicles  of  lymph-scrotum,  with  which  diseasi'  it  is  often  asso- 
ciated. There  may  be  no  serious  impairment  of  health,  but  there  is 
liable  to  be  very  great  debility,  doubtless  dependent  upon  the  waste  of 
so  large  an  amount — perhaps  a  considerable  proportion — of  the  nutritious 
material  taken  as  food  and  digested  with  the  e.\])enditure  of  much  vital 
energy.  The  disease  has  the  same  geographical  distribution  as  ele- 
phantiasis. 

The  patholog-ical  anatomy  is  not  well  understood.  The  presence 
of  filaria  eml>ryos  in  the  l>lood  of  most  of  these  patients,  and  also  in 
their  urine  when  it  is  chylous,  is  the  most  prominent  and  almost  the 
only  circumstance  which  is  common  to  the  large  majority  of  cases.  The 
phenomena  are  in  general  exceedingly  capricious.  It  is  practically 
beyond  disjnite  that  the  disease  depends  primarily  upon  filariasis. 
Numerous  explanations  of  the  details  of  the  disease  have  been  offered, 
but  none  are  entirely  satisfactory,  partly  because  they  are  unreasonable, 
but  more  because  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  post-mortem  a]ipear- 
ances.  The  seriousness  of  many  cases  gives  an  interest  to  the  affection 
which  is  more  than  scientific.  The  rare  cases  in  which  no  filarial  are 
found  in  the  blood  depend  upon  some  condition  which  is  altogether 
conjectural. 

The  amount  of  chyle  voided  may  be  somewhat  diminished  by  restrict- 
ing the  patient  to  a  vegetable  diet  and  a  small  amount  of  liquid.  In 
this  way  the  lymph-jn'essure  may  lie  lessened,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  this  may  result  in  the  healing  of  defects  in  tlie  walls  of  the  vessels, 
but  no  facts  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  this  hypothesis.  The 
strength  must  be  held  up  by  tonics.  Turpentine  and  astringents,  es])e- 
cially  gallic  acid,  have  been  vaunted  for  their  supposed  efficacy.  It 
will  be  suspected,  however,  by  the  whimsicality  of  the  changes  in  cases 

^  Chyluria  (chtilns  ■=  chyle  +  "'Y'""  =  urine),  a  discharge  of  chyle  with  the  urine. 
Lymphurki  [lympha  =  lymjih  -^  ovpov  =  urine),  same  as  chyluria. 
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where  iki  medicine  has  been  administered,  that  rec<)verv  or  improvement 
during  the  exhibition  of  these  drugs  is  an  illustration  o{  jtod  rather  than 
of  propter.  It  will  continue  to  be  the  j)art  of  the  prudent  practitioner 
to  pronounce  a  guarded  prognosis  in  chyluria. 

Affections  of  the  Lymphatic  Glands. 

inflammation  of  lymphatic  glands.' 

From  the  list  of  classes  of  circumstances  formerly  invoked  to  account 
for  intlannuation  of  lymph-nodes  the  advance  of  science  compels  us  to 
expunge  two — tlie  idiopathic  and  tiie  diathetic.  As  stated  on  a  j)revious 
page,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  lymphangitis  can  be  produced 
excejit  through  the  agency  of  micro-organisms.  The  lymph-glands  have 
a  ])erfect  continuity  of  structure  with  the  vessels,  and  we  are  compelled, 
tlierefore,  to  recognize  the  efficiency  of  the  microbes,  which  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  iuHanunation  of  the  vessels,  in  the  production  of  the  same 
process  in  the  glands.  If  there  is  no  idiopatliic  iuHanmiation  for  the 
channels,  there  is  none  for  the  nodes.  We  discard  the  diathetic  causes 
also,  because  it  is  so  clearly  demonstrated  that  in  typical  cases  cited  to 
sustain  this  theory — cancer,  for  example — the  involvement  of  the  glands 
is  due  to  the  introduction  into  their  sinu'^es  of  infectious  material  from  a 
malignant  mass  in  the  region  from  which  these  organs  receive  their 
lymph.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  diathesis  :  it  is  one  of  the  absorjition  of  a 
living  poison  and  its  detention  in  the  first  convenient  resting-place. 
Traumatism  should  be  considered  a  cause  of  lymphadenitis  in  those 
cases  only  in  which  the  inflammation  is  occasioned  by  violence  applied 
directly  to  the  gland  ;  for,  if  the  lesion  is  elsewhere  and  the  node  is  sub- 
sequentlv  inflamed,  the  morbid  process  in  it  is  secondary  to  the  injury 
and  directly  dependent  upon  the  absorption  of  material  (probably  septic) 
from  a  distant  point.  Thus,  tiie  fleld  of  trauma  as  an  etiological  factor 
in  the  case  is  re<luced  to  limits  which  are  extremely  narrow.  Finally, 
then,  it  amounts  to  this  :  Almost  always  lymphadenitis  is  caused  either 
by  extension  of  inflammation  from  a  diseased  tributary  vessel  or  by  in- 
fection from  a  more  or  less  distant  focus  of  dissemination,  the  irritant 
poison  being  conveyed  to  the  gland  tlirougii  lymph-channels,  which  may 
give  passage  to  the  toxic  agent  without  themselves  experiencing  any 
harm. 

Lymph-nodes  are  exceedingly  ]irone  to  inflammation.  This  may  be 
either  acute  or  chronic.  As  the  two  kinds  present  many  points  of  dif- 
ference, it  is  desirable  to  consider  them  separately.  In  both  classes  there 
is  a  tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  which  surrounds 
the  gland  (periadenitis). 

Acute  Inflammation  of  Lyjiphatic  Glands. — A  lymph-node 
Avhich  previously  had  never  attracted  the  attention  of  the  patient  sud- 
deidy  makes  its  existence  conspicuous  by  its  swelling,  pain,  tenderness, 
and  heat,  and  often,  too,  by  redness  of  the  superjacent  skin — in  short,  by 
the  familiar  indications  of  inflammation.  This  process  may  invade  one 
or  more  of  the  neighboring  glands  and  the  adjacent  tissue.  In  the 
former  case  there  is  a  multiplication  of  the  affected  area ;   the  latter 

'  Lymptrndenilh  (lympha  =  lympli  -f-  aSi/v  =  gland) ;  Adenitis  (ach/v  =  gland). 
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event  is  aniiuuiK'ed  by  lui  increase  of  the  swellinj^  anil  hy  wilema.  The 
movements  of"  the  part  of  the  body  where  the  disease  is  situated  are  in- 
stinctively reduced  to  a  minimum  to  avoid  tlie  sufTcrinu;  whicli  they 
induce  ;  but  as  long  as  there  is  perfect  immobility  the  discomfort  may  not 
be  severe,  and  there  is  generally  little  fever.  ]\aturally,  the  degree  of 
local  distress  and  systemic  disturbance  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  the  causal  irritant,  the  extent  of  the  disease,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient.  If  the  morbid  action  is  not  promptly  arrested, 
suppuration,  to  which  there  is  a  marked  inclination,  is  almost  inevitable. 
This  event  is  evidenced  by  softening,  both  of  the  node  and  of  the  over- 
lying integument.  When  a  number  of  glands  are  involved  simultane- 
ously, the  individual  collections  of  pus  may  combine  by  destruction  of 
their  adjacent  walls  and  form  one  large  abscess.  The  evacuation  of  the 
pus  is  succeeded  in  most  cases  In-  rapid  healing,  but  sometimes  there  is 
little  effort  at  repair,  and  an  ulcer  is  established  ;  or  the  destructive 
process  may  invade  the  areolar  tissue  and  sinuses  may  result.  8uch 
imfortunate  seipicls  dejiend  ujxiii  a  depraved  condition  of  the  system. 
Other  terminations  of  lymphadenitis  are  mortitic-ition,  caseation,  chronic 
inflammation,  fibrous  induration,  and  calcification. 

In  most  cases  the  disease  is  excited  by  materials  brought  by  the  lym- 
phatic vessels,  bacteria  and  the  poisonous  substances  produced  by  them 
being  the  chief  offenders.  Often  we  are  unable  to  reach  a  positive  con- 
clusion as  to  the  cause  of  tlie  trouble. 

The  chief  pathological  change  in  this  disease  is  the  vast  increase  in 
the  number  of  cells  in  every  part  of  the  gland.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  in  various  ways  :  by  the  more  than  normally  rapid  subdivision  of  the 
cells  of  the  gland  ;  l>y  the  mechanical  detention  of  leucocytes  which  enter 
from  the  lymph  ;  by  inmiigration  from  the  blood-vessels ;  but  we  are 
imal)le  to  say  positi\  t'ly  whether  it  is  mainly  one  or  another,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  them,  which  docs  the  work.  When  resolution  occurs,  these 
superfluous  elements  arc  disposed  of  in  several  ways  :  by  fatty  degenera- 
tion, by  coagulation-necrosis,  by  exportation  in  the  lymph-stream,  and 
perhaps  by  other  means.  The  channels  in  the  gland  are  more  or  less 
completely  blocked  by  the  inflammatory  process,  and  the  node  thus  acts 
as  a  catch-basin  not  only  for  the  lymph,  but  also  for  the  injurious  agents 
contained  in  that  fluid.  If  the  occlusion  is  not  relieved,  permanent 
oedema  of  distal  parts  may  result. 

Acute  adenitis  demands  very  different  treatment  from  that  which  is 
suitable  for  the  chronic.  First,  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  shoidd  be 
sought,  and,  if  possible,  removed.  All  authorities  agree  that  absolute 
rest  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  should  lie  insisted  on.  Leeches 
applied  close  to  the  ])eripherv  of  the  swelling  are  of  service  in  arresting 
the  inflammatory  action  before  the  occurrence  of  suppuration.  The 
repeated  application  with  a  brush  of  equal  parts  of  carbolic  acid  and 
glycerin  is  highly  recommended.  If  such  measures  do  not  produce  the 
desired  effect  in  two  or  three  days,  more  heroic  means  must  be  adopted. 
Probably  the  most  valuable  is  the  injection  of  the  gland  with  carbolic 
acid.  Authorities  differ  in  their  advice  concerning  the  proper  strength 
of  the  acid  for  this  purpose,  one  considering  a  1  per  cent,  solution  gen- 
erally sufficient,  and  another  employing  it  as  strong  as  possible  ;  that  is, 
merely  liquefied.     This  ^vould   seem  to   imply  that  the  worth   of  the 
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method  depends  more  upon  the  drug  itself  tlian  on  its  degree  of  dihi- 
tion.  There  is  hardly  room  for  disagreenient  as  to  the  method  to  be 
pursued  in  performing  the  little  operation.  The  skin  of  the  region 
and  the  needle  of  the  hypodermie  instrument  having  been  sterilized, 
the  point  is  introduced  nearly  througii  the  gland  in  the  centre  of  its 
long  axis.  It  is  then  slowly  withdrawn,  the  fluid  being  injected  all 
the  war  along  until  the  needle  is  almost  free  from  the  gland.  From 
five  to  thirtv  minims  are  to  be  dej)osited  in  tlie  node,  the  amount  needed 
\'arying  according  to  the  strength  of  the  pre])aration  and  the  size  of  the 
mass  to  be  treated.  A  very  large  measure  of  success  follows  the  use  of 
this  method,  but  it  must  be  used  before  pus  forms  in  order  to  get  the 
desired  result.  The  anodyne  effect  of  the  acid  is  pronounced  ;  its  anti- 
septic virtues  will  hardly  lie  questioned.  The  injection  may  well  be 
succeeded  1)V  firm  and  cdutinuous  pressure  for  a  i'v^v  days,  but  this  is 
nut  advised  bv  all  who  use  this  treatment.  \\'ln'n  abscess  forms  the  jnis 
should  be  let  out  through  a  free  incision.  If  there  are  bands  or  thick, 
adherent  pus,  the  cavity  should  be  curetted  carefully,  swabbed  out  with 
some  antiseptic,  and  packed  with  gauze.  After  a  few  days  a  deep  suture 
mav  do  excellent  service  in  expediting  closure.  Fistulous  tracts  must 
be  laid  ojien,  the  pyogenic  surface  removed,  and  the  cavities  treated  in 
the  manner  just  prescribed. 

Many  other  plans  of  local  therajieusis  have  been  advocated.  Aspira- 
tion of  the  pus  and  irrigatit)n  of  the  cavity  with  an  antiseptic  is  one  of 
them,  but  it  is  less  certain  and  much  slower  than  proper  incision. 
Removal  of  the  entire  abscess  is  highly  vaunted  in  some  cases,  but  it  is 
pr(il)ablv  rarely  needed.  Blisters  have  been  much  used  in  the  past,  but 
siiould  be  discarded  for  less  painful  and  more  efficacious  measures. 
Iodine  in  any  form  is  mischievous  in  acute  lymphadenitis,  though 
esteemed  by  many  in  the  chronic.  So  many  surgeons  have  been  in- 
oculated with  venerea]  while  operating  on  suppurating  buboes  that  their 
misfortune  sliould  be  borne  in  mind  whenever  we  expose  ourselves  to 
similar  dangers — a  peril  often  incurred,  as  these  abscesses  frequently 
reipiire  our  services. 

Constitutional  treatment  is  generally  of  far  less  moment  than  local. 
It  is  to  be  conducted  on  general  and  familiar  lines,  attention  being  given 
to  the  nature  and  severity  of  the  disease  and  the  state  of  health  of  the 
patient. 

Chroxic  Ixflammatiox  of  Lymphatic  Glands. — This  variety 
of  lymphadenitis  is  commonly  insidious  in  its  approach,  and  may  pro- 
gress to  such  a  degree  that  a  tumor  of  some  size  has  formed  before  its 
presence  has  attracted  the  attention  either  of  the  patient  or  his  family. 
It  usually  is  unattended  with  pain,  and  after  attaining  noticeable  propor- 
tions may  remain  quiescent  for  a  long  ])erio(l. 

It  is  sometimes  a  termination  of  acute  inflfMumation,  though  gener- 
ally it  originates  in  some  other  way.  ]\Iost  f're(|uently  the  sequence  of 
phenomena  is  as  follows:  Somewhere  at  the  ])eripherv  of  a  set  of  lymph- 
vessels  bacteria  obtain  an  entrance,  pass  through  the  tube  to  the  nearest 
related  gland,  and  establish  there  a  low  grade  of  inflammation  by  their 
presence  or  by  toxins  which  they  form,  oi-  by  hoih.  It  is  not  absolutely 
proved  that  in  every  case  the  admission  of  micro-organisms  inaugurates 
the  morbid  jirocess  ;  but  all  the  probabilities  point  more  strongly  in  that 
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direction.  The  iiiflaiiuiuitioii  is  rarely  more  intense  than  to  merit  heing 
ealled  subacnte,  and  is  often  even  less  vigorous.  (iro.ss  e.\aniinati(^n  of" 
tlie  node  does  not  disclose  the  classic  phenomena  of"  inflannnation.  An 
intlannnatory  proce.ss  has  been  begun,  which  in  a  time  varying  from  a 
few  months  to  many  years  is  destined  to  destroy  the  gland,  and,  jiossi- 
bly,  the  life  of  the  |)ati(iit.  Tlie  most  eliaraeteristic  thing  about  it  is  a 
perverted  growth  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  gland,  whieii  so 
encroaches  uj)on  the  space  normally  occupied  by  the  cells  that  they  are 
gradually  destroyed  or  driven  out  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  framework  structure.  A  gland  may  thus  become 
merely  a  lump  of  connective  tissue.  Sometimes,  however,  there  is  great 
increase  in  size,  attended  witii  tlie  develojiment  of  large  ceils.  The 
atlection  of  one  gland  is  often  foliowcd  or  accom])anied  by  that  of  another 
or  many  in  the  vicinity,  and  thr  inflamed  glands  in  a  group  have  an 
aptitude  for  coalescing  into  a  hard,  lobulated  mass,  which  may  attain  a 
great  bulk,  and  by  its  ])resence  cause  not  only  disfigurement,  but  also 
severe  suffering  and  interference  with  the  functions  of  vital  organs. 
The  diseased  masses  are  very  prone  to  various  degenerations,  ])articidarly 
the  caseous.  In  this  process  there  is  destruction  of  the  blood-vessels, 
cells,  and  network,  all  being  converted  into  cheesy  material.  'J'his  may 
undergo  no  change  for  a  very  long  time,  or  it  may  soften  very  rapidly, 
and,  exciting  acute  inflammation  around  itself  (pcricKhnitifi),  be  in  part 
disciiarged.  Tlie  remainder  acts  like  a  fori'ign  body  and  jirevents  heal- 
ing for  a  long  period.  Finally,  granulation  effects  a  closure,  leaving  a 
scar  which  is  puckered  and   unsightly. 

This  variety  of  lymphadenitis  is  most  common  in  the  poorly-nonr- 
islied,  and  especially  among  those  unfortunates  who  are  begotten  while 
one  or  both  parents  are  afflicted  with  tid)erculosis  or  with  some  grade  of 
sy])hilis  whieli  is  not  of  such  malignity  as  to  give  rise  to  the  congenital 
form  of  the  disease.  The  general  condition  is  discussed  in  a  jireceding 
section  of  this  article. 

Constitutional  treatment  is  always  needed.  The  most  valuable  of 
the  remedies  required  are  the  hygienic — imlimited  fresh  air,  an  abun- 
dance of  the  most  nourishing  and  easily-digested  food,  suitable  clothing, 
frecpient  baths,  judicious  exercise,  a  salubrious  climate.  I^nhappily, 
only  a  minute  minority  of  such  cases  can  possibly  be  provided  Avith 
these  things.  The  ideal  plan  breaks  down  utterly  in  the  presence  of 
penury,  and  only  less  completely  in  that  of  moderate  means.  Vt"e  are 
obliged,  therefire,  with  medicines  alone  to  midertake  a  task  which  is 
extremely  difficult  when,  in  addition  to  them,  there  is  every  other  desir- 
able thing  whieli  affluence  can  ol)tain.  Supportives  and  tonics  are 
always  indicated,  cod-liver  oil  and  iron  holding  the  places  of  honor. 
The  effects  of  arsenic  and  mercury  in  small  doses  are  often  very  bene- 
ficial, and  iodine  in  some  form  has  long  been  recognized  as  of  great 
value. 

When  the  gland  is  hard,  but  never  when  softening  has  taken  place, 
good  may  be  done  by  the  ajiplication  of  ointments  of  iodine,  iodoform, 
and  the  iodides  of  lead  and  potassium,  which,  well  rul)bed  in,  favor  the 
resorption  of  the  abnormally  deposited  materials.  Possibly,  the  friction 
with  which  these  unguents  are  ajijilied  is  entitled  to  quite  as  much  credit 
as  are  the  drugs,     ^^'hichever  ointment  is  selected,  it  should  be  used 
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daily  until  the  .skin  becomes  somewhat  tender,  and  then  an  interval  of 
rest  should  he  allowed  until  tiie  soreness  has  disappeared.  The  tinct- 
ure of  iodine,  commonly  prescribed  in  an  indiscriminate  and  routine 
manner  in  these  affections,  is  probably  of  very  little  value  in  promoting 
absorption. 

If  an  abscess  forms,  it  should  be  opened  and  the  pus  evacuated. 
The  incision  is  better  when  small,  and  may  well  l)e  made  with  a  cautery 
knife  heated  to  a  dull  red.  Not  only  is  tlic  comfort  of  the  patient  pro- 
moted and  recovery  expedited  by  early  incision,  but  the  resulting  scar 
will  probal)ly  l^e  less  noticeable  than  that  which  follows  spontaneous 
evacuation. 

\\'ith  tlie  purpose  c)f  causing  induration  of  the  glands,  thus  substitut- 
ing innocent  cicatricial  tissue  for  the  morbid  deposit,  wJiich  may  at  any 
time  suffer  a  degeneration  and  become  a  menace  to  health  and  life,  the 
injection  into  tiie  centre  of  each  of  some  caustic  material  has  been  prac- 
tised with  success.  Two  minims  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc,  introduced  with  a  hypodermic  syringe  once  a  week  or  so,  will 
often  bring  about  the  wished-for  change.  Three  minims  of  equal  parts 
of  carbolic  acid  and  glycerin  are  much  esteemed  for  the  same  purpose. 
Puncture  with  the  tiiermo-cauterv  is  much  preferred  to  injection  by 
some  surgeons  who  have  had  large  observation  of  l)oth  methods. 

This  disease  affects  principally  the  lymphatic  nodes  of  the  neck,  these 
being  more  ex])osed  to  the  invasions  of  bacteria,  as  from  various  surfaces 
of  the  mouth,  the  nasal  ])assages,  and  the  ear,  than  are  those  of  the  groin 
and  armpit.  The  injurious  effects  of  a  large  mass  in  this  locality  are 
more  pronounced  than  if  its  pressure  were  ajijilied  to  any  other  external 
part,  by  as  much  as  the  organs  in  the  neck  are  more  essential  to  life. 
Consequently,  the  question  of  removal  by  a  cutting  operation  is  con- 
stantly being  raised.  Professional  opinion  is  divided  on  this  point: 
surgeons  of  great  ability  and  experience  deprecate  interference,  save  in 
a  few  specially  favoral)le  conditions ;  and  others,  of  equal  merit,  enthu- 
siastically advocate  removal  in  most  cases.  The  arguments  are  not 
based  entirely  upon  the  necessity  of  removing  pressure,  which  is  not 
often  serious  enough  to  kill,  but  much  more  upon  the  desire  to  get  rid 
of  masses  which  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  from  tubercular  enlarge- 
ments, and  which  we  are  discovering  to  be,  in  most  cases,  the  residence 
of  bacilli  tuberculosis.  The  infection  of  the  whole  system  from  degen- 
erated cervical  glands  is  not  ci^nmon,  and  yet  it  may  occur  in  any  single 
case;  and  this  naturally  makes  us  wish  that  the  glands  were  out,  and  may 
lead  us  to  operate  when  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  patient  untouched 
by  the  knife.  It  is  a  widely-recognized  fact  that  when  a  mass  of  cervi- 
cal glands  is  only  slightly  movable  it  is  impossible  to  tell  beforehand 
how  far  it  dips  into  tlic  deeper  regions  of  the  neck.  If  only  those  por- 
tions that  can  be  easily  reached  are  removed,  little  good  may  come  of 
the  procedure,  and  possiljly  nuich  liarni  may  be  done  by  it ;  for  there 
prevails  among  many  surgeons  whose  judgment  is  entitled  to  respect  an 
opinion,  which  cannot  lie  altogether  groundless,  to  the  effect  that  sui'- 
gical  interference  with  a  mass  of  tuberculous  glands  which  does  not 
extirpate  them  is  very  liable  to  stimulate  those  which  remain  to  great 
ac'tivity,  so  that  the  tumor  in  the  neck  is  soon  restored  to  its  former 
volume,  and  there  is  as  nuu'h  danger  as  before  that  the  whole  system 
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will  become  infected.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  the  varions  articles  in 
recent  medical  literature  by  those  who  argue  for  thorougji  removal  in 
all  cases,  so  little  account  is  made  of  the  history  of  the  patients  after 
operation.  Tlie  writers  may  be  entirely  correct  in  their  position,  l)ut 
they  do  not  take  pains  to  prove  themselves  .so  by  giving  us  information 
as  to  the  subsequent  condition  of  health,  both  general  and  local.  Until 
this  is  done,  and  on  a  large  scale,  there  will  be  room  for  the  view  that 
the  existence  of  a  ma.ss  of  chronically-inflamed  glands,  even  though 
tuberculous  and  undergoing  some  degeneration,  will  not  necessarily,  or 
even  ])robably,  be  the  starting-point  for  a  general  tnben'ulosis.  Ob- 
servations made  long  ago  seemed  to  pro\'e  it  true  to  a  large  extent  that 
the  so-called  scrofidous  diseases  were  mutually  antagonistic.  This  clin- 
ical observation  loses  none  of  its  value  by  the  growth  of  pathological 
knowledge,  M'hich  has  required  the  abandonment  of  time-honored  theo- 
ries. It  is  ]>robably  a  good  rule  to  remiive  freely  moval)le  masses,  so 
tliat  neighboring  glantls  shall  not  be  involved  bv  an  extension  of 
inflanmiation.  It  is  demanded  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  remove 
masses  which  doubtless  dip  deeply,  if  by  so  doing  the  p(>ril  to  the  life 
of  the  patient  can  be  I'cmoved  also.  Beyond  this  point  t\w  situation  is 
not  sufficiently  illumined  to  enable  one  to  speak  with  full  knowledge. 

The  operation  for  removal  cif  the  glands  is  generally  not  difficult 
where  they  are  freely  movable.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  formidable 
and  heavily  tax  the  resources  of  the  surgeon.  The  incisions  should  be 
long  enough  to  permit  the  freest  possible  inspection  of  the  parts  con- 
cerned. When  the  glands  are  reached  the  knife  would  better  be  laid 
aside  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  done  with  the  fingers,  perhaps 
assisted  by  blunt  instruments.  It  is  often  impracticable  to  remove  the 
tumor  in  a  mass ;  indeed,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  attempting  it  if 
the  piecemeal  method  is  more  expeditious.  In  operating  on  the  neck 
the  principal  danger  is  that  the  great  vessels  will  be  injured.  The 
internal  jugular  is  not  infrequently  wounded.  If  it  is  merely  punctured, 
a  side  ligature  may  sufficiently  jn'otect  from  hemorrhage.  It  has  re- 
peatedly been  cut  off  unwittingl3^  Being  pushed  into  an  abnormal 
position  by  the  bulging  growth  behind  it,  and  stretched  by  the  pulling 
to  which  the  tumor  is  subjected,  it  is  emptied  of  its  blood,  and  may 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  band  or  strijj  of  fascia.  The  vein,  the  carotid 
ai'terv,  and  the  pneumogastric  have  all  been  cut  in  the  same  jjatient, 
and  that,  too,  by  a  surgeon  of  great  experience  and  skill,  M'ho  tells  of 
the  case  in  a  report  of  one  thousand  ojierations  for  the  removal  of  en- 
larged lymphatics  of  the  neck,  with  only  fi\'e  deaths. 

HoDGKiN's  Disease  and  Associated  Conditions. 

The  nomenclature  of  medicine  is  far  from  perfect :  at  many  points 
it  is  obscui-e  and  misleading ;  but  nowhere  does  it  disjjlay  a  more  painful 
degree  of  confusion  than  in  relation  to  the  disease  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  section.  The  trouble  lias  arisen  doubtless,  in  great  part,  from 
the  imperfect  state  of  information  in  the  premises,  and  in  some  degree, 
ajjparently,  from  the  reporting  of  cases  insufficiently  observed,  but, 
nevertheless,  confidently  described  as  belonging  under  this  head,  or, 
if  not  conforming  exactly  to  the  type,  claimed  as  specimens  of  a  peculiar 
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and  hitherto  unmentioiied  variety  so  distinct  as  to  be  wortliy  of  a  new 
and  distinguishing  name.  The  time  will  eome — perhaps  before  many 
years — when  the  whole  lot  of  existing  titles  will  be  discarded  and  a  new 
appellation,  based  upon  demonstrable  knowledge,  will  be  adopted  to 
designate  the  disease.  The  title  chosen  for  this  section  is  thought  to 
possess  the  negative  merit  of  conveying  no  erroneous  idea  of  the  disease 
to  which  it  refers,  and  the  positive  one  of  prolonging  the  memory  of  a 
learned  and  observant  jjhysician  who  many  years  ago  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  to  the  affection  now  to  be  described. 

Once  in  a  while  a  patient — more  frequently  a  male  and  young- 
presents  himself  for  advice  on  account  of  the  enlargement  of  glands 
near  the  surface,  and  more  commonly  in  the  neck  than  elsewhere. 
Examination  sliows  that  the  growth  is  not  jiainful  or  tender  ;  that  the 
glands  are  discrete  and  not  adherent  to  the  skin  ;  that  there  is  no  appa- 
rent tendency  to  suppuration  or  caseation ;  that  the  spleen  is  somewhat 
enlarged  ;  and  that  the  general  health  is  beginning  to  suffer  in  the  direc- 
tion of  astlienia.  The  ]wtient  looks  slightly  antemie,  and  the  microscope 
reveals  a  little  diminution  of  tiie  normal  number  of  colored  corjniscles 
of  the  blood,  wiiile  that  of  the  colorless  cells  is  not  aifectod.  Tuber- 
culosis and  cancer  are  easily  excluded,  and  the  existence  of  sarcoma  is 
rendered   impi'obable. 

The  patient  is  kept  under  close  observation,  and  the  disease  is  found 
to  progress  in  the  following  manner:  The  glandular  enlargement  in- 
creases, slowly  or  rajiidly  ;  if  the  former,  the  tumor  is  jirobably  hard — if 
the  latter,  it  is  likely  to  be  soft.  Other  clusters  of  lymph-nodes  take 
on  the  same  action,  the  axillary  and  inguinal  probal)ly  preceding  those 
in  other  parts.  There  is  still  no  suffering,  except  that  of  debility, 
unless,  as  is  not  improbable,  there  is  some  fever.  The  number  of  leu- 
cocytes in  tlie  blood  remains  normal,  but  there  is  a  marked  and  increas- 
ing scantiness  of  tlie  colored  corpuscles — perhaps  no  more  than  a  third, 
or  even  a  quarter,  as  many  as  there  should  be.  The  pallor  of  the  sur- 
face is  pronounced  ;  the  spleen  gets  larger  and  larger  ;  and  the  movement 
of  the  disease  is  steadily  toward  the  impoverishment  of  the  blood  and 
growth  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  There  is  noticeable  depression  of 
spirits. 

In  the  course  of  a  year,  or  jierhaps  two,  liad  has  gone  to  worse,  until 
every  lymph-node  in  the  bodv,  deep  and  sujicrficial,  is  enormously  en- 
larged, and  the  spleen,  too,  has  grown,  but  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
glands.  There  is  no  formation  of  abscess  or  cheesy  deposit,  or  breaking 
down  of  any  kind,  but  the  separate  tumors  in  the  various  groups  have 
fused  together,  and  between  the  diff(n-ent  colonies  the  lymphoid  tissue, 
too  scanty  to  be  noticed  in  health,  has  attained  consideralde  proportions 
and  serves  to  link  them  together.  The  neck  bulges  out  even  with  or 
beyond  the  perpendiculars  of  the  head  ;  the  armpits  are  crannned  to  the 
clavicle  ;  the  groins  protrude  in  lumpy  masses  ;  in  short,  wherever  there 
is  lymphatic  tissue  there  is  enlargement.  This  not  only  creates  deform- 
ity, but  causes  great  distress,  partly  by  pressure  on  nerves,  producing 
pain,  paralysis,  and,  worse  still,  perverted  respiratory  stimulus,  and 
partly  by  constricting  other  organs,  thus  interfering  with  deglutition, 
circulation,  and  motion.     The  patient  dies  of  exhaustion. 

The  necropsy  shows  that  the  lymphatic  glands  are  more  vascular 
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than  normal,  and  arc  tlic  scat  of  a  new  formation  of  lym])li-tissu(',  but 
tliat  this  uildition  lias  been  made  without  preservation  of  the  normal 
rehitions  between  the  constituent  ])arts.  If  the  masses  are  of  the  soft 
variety,  tlie  chief  increase  is  in  the  cellular  elements  ;  if  of  the  hard,  in 
the  fibrous.  Throughout  the  substance  of  the  spleen  are  small  irreg-ular 
masses  looking  very  like  lumps  of  suet,  and  practically  identical  in 
structure  with  the  new  lym])hatic  growths.  In  other  viscera  there  are 
disseminated  lym])hatie  enlargements. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  treatment  has  been  confined  to  attention  to 
hygiene  and  the  administration  of  su|)p(irting  and  comforting  agents, 
none  of  which  can  possibly  Ijc  supposed  to  inive  had  any  effect  in  aggra- 
vating the  disease,  or  can  reasonably  be  credited  with  the  slightest  influ- 
ence in  hindering  the  fatal  termination.  We  have,  then,  before  us  a 
brief  clinical  history  and  ])ost-mortem  report  of  a  case  which  anybody 
toleraljly  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  sul))ect  would  prol)al)ly  admit 
to  be  a  typical  and  pronounced  example  of  llodgkin's  disease.  That 
tvpical  eases  constitute  a  majority  is  not  stated  or  thought,  but  that  con- 
tinual reference  to  the  type-form  for  ]iurposes  of  comparison  is  helpful 
in  practical  clinical  woi"k  is  confidently  believed. 

The  variations  from  this  model  arc  numerous,  and  sometimes  so  great 
as  to  give  color  to  a  suspicion  that  we  have  to  deal  with  diseases  which, 
though  kindred  to  the  type,  are  not  mere  modifications  of  it. 

The  most  common  (alleged)  variety  is  that  in  which,  instead  of  a 
substantial  preservation  of  the  number  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the 
blood,  there  is  a  veritable  leucocyth.Tmia — not  merely  a  relative,  but  an 
absolute,  increase  in  the  nundx'r  of  the  white  cells.  This  has  often  been 
considered  a  factor  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  addition  of  a 
new  name  to  the  nosology  in  designation  of  a  sejiarate  disease.  Such  a 
proceeding  would  seem  to  be  uncalled  for  in  the  ligiit  of  present  pathol- 
ogy. The  splenic  enlargement  is  usually  due  to  an  increase,  not  of  the 
pulp,  but  of  the  lym]ihatic  constituents,  notably  the  Malpighian  bodies. 
But  it  sometimes  ha]i])ens  that,  in  addition  to  this  commoner  and  more 
characteristic  overgrowth,  there  is  an  augmentation  of  the  sjdenic  pulp  ; 
and  it  is  in  these  cases  that  the  leucocythiemia,  which  depends  upon  the 
change  in  the  jiulp,  occurs.  In  other  words,  we  have  coincidently  two 
affections  mixed  in  the  same  person — Hodgkin's  disease,  with  its  de- 
struction of  the  red  corjiuscles,  and  splenic  lencocytha'mia,  with  its 
excessive  contribution  of  the  white  corpuscles.  Furthermore,  whenever 
the  glandular  hyjierjilasia  is  of  tlie  soft  variety  it  is  probable  that  there 
is  a  regular  escajie  of  sujierfluous  Icucoc'vtes  from  the  glands  into  the 
general  circulation  ;  and  there  is  thus  another  reason  for  this  especial 
disturbance  of  the  typical  equilibrium. 

A  very  marked  deviation  from  the  pattern  is  that  in  which  there  is 
no  splenic  enlargement.  This  is  said  to  hajipen  in  one-fifth  of  the  cases. 
In  other  resjiccts  these  present  no  variation. 

Occasionally    the    glandular    enlargement,    instead    of  beginning    in 

nodes  which  are  accessible,  starts  in  those  which  are  altogether  out  of 

...  • 

reach.    This  circumstance  renders  positive  diagnosis  much  more  difficult, 

and  sometimes  even  impossible  until  external  tumors  appear ;   for  the 

mesenteric  glands  are  rarely  much  affected,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
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that  the  bronchial  and  otliei-  thoracic  ghinds  may  be  prodigiously  en- 
larged without  our  being  able  to  prove  tiie  fact. 

The  alimentary  canal  may  be  structurally  invaded  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  has  been  Ibund  studded 
with  cream-colored,  flattened  tumors,  and  the  colon  at  the  same  time 
containing  fleshy  nodules  of  a  medullary  ajipearancc.  The  solitary  and 
agminated  glands  may  be  vastly  swollen,  looking  like  great  fleshy  plates 
on  tlie  nmeous  surface. 

Great  variations  of  appetite  occur.  It  may  be  good  all  through  the 
illness,  and  is  occasionally  phenomenal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  observe  anorexia.  The  bowols  may  be  regular  even  in 
cases  where  the  intestines  are  in  a  wretclied  ])light  organically. 

The  temperature  may  l)e  normal,  but  is  usually  elevated  at  some  part 
of  every  day  after  the  ct)nstitution  has  begun  to  show  signs  of  distress. 
The  j)yrexia  varies  greatly.  Rarely  piirjxira  luemorrhagka  is  associated 
with  the  disease. 

The  cause  is  rarely  detected.  As  the  glandular  trouble  commonly 
begins  in  tlie  neck,  anv  source  of  irritation  in  the  parts  of  the  surface 
wiiicli  send  Ivmph  to  the  cervical  nodes  may  well  be  accused  of  the 
ott'ence  ;  l)ut  it  nuist  be  confessed  that  in  tlie  great  majority  of  cases  we 
are  unable  to  discover  anything  wiiieh  can  reasonably  be  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  malady. 

The  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  until  the  tumor  is  manifest.  As  has 
been  remarked,  leucoeythsemia  may  coexist,  and  this  makes  the  problem 
more  perplexing.  But  we  are  aided  by  rememl)eriug  that  the  glandular 
enlargement  is  the  primary  symptom  in  Hodgkin's  disease,  and  that  the 
an;emia  is  rarelv  conspicuous  until  somewhat  later ;  whereas  in  leuco- 
cythajmia  anajniia  is  the  first  thing  which  attracts  attention.  In  Hodg- 
kin's disease  the  first  enlargement  is  almost  always  that  of  the  cervical 
glands  ;  in  leucocyth.emia,  tliat  of  the  sjileen.  The  fact  that  cancer  very 
exceptionally  begins  in  lymph-mides,  being  in  them  almost  invariably  a 
secondarv  deposit,  is  the  principal  means  of  eliminating  it  in  making 
the  diagnosis.  When  the  lympiiatic  glands  are  the  seat  of  tubercular 
deposit,  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  degeneration  and  the  formation 
of  pus.  They  are  also  very  prone  to  early  agglutination  to  each  other, 
and  grow  but  slowly.  None  of  these  circiunstances  obtain  in  Hodglcin's 
disease.  To  diagnosticate  this  disease  from  sarcoma  is  most  difficult  of 
all.  Lympho-sareoiiia  is  the  name  ajiplied  to  Hodgkin's  disease  by  some 
writers,  :uid  we  are  not  sui'pi'ised  that  they  declare  that  the  discrimi- 
nation cannot  be  made.  However,  others  attempt  it,  and  Winuiwarter 
says  that  the  essential  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  process  in 
Hodgkin's  disease  is  hyperplastic,  "  while  such  tumors  only  are  to  be 
regarded  as  sarcomatous  as  in  type  have  notliing  in  common  with  the 
mother  tissue."  Evidently,  tlie  diagnosis  re(|ur.-es  tlie  abstraction  of  a 
portion  of  the  morbid  growth  for  microscopic  examination,  and  this  can 
be  done  readily  by  the  aid  of  Mixter's  ingenious  ])unch.  It  is  possible 
that  our  recently-acquired  knowledge  of  the  varieties  of  leucocytes  w'ill 
enable  us  to  make  an  early  diagnosis  by  a  microscopical  examination  of 
the  blood  ;  l)ut  the  whole  subject  needs  to  be  studied  afresh  from  this 
point  of  view,  and,  as  the  disease  is  not  common,  much  time  must  elapse 
before  we  can  attain  this  degree  of  skill. 
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The  prognosis  is  always  grave,  and  unless  the  reports  of  cures  by 
the  use  of  drugs  come  from  men  of  known  cajjacity,  experienee,  and 
caution  they  are  to  be  received  with  judicial  reserve. 

Concerning  the  value  of  medicines  in  treatmant,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  most  of  those  whicii  have  been  tried  seem  to  be  utterly  worth- 
less. Iodine  in  any  form  does  no  good.  Phosphorus  has  been  used 
extensively,  and  proliably  has  always  failed  to  give  help  of  any  kind. 
Arsenic  is  the  only  drug  -which  at  present  seems  to  ofler  the  faintest 
hope  of  cure.  Competent  and  eminent  observers  mention  decrease  in 
tlie  size  of  the  tumors  mider  its  use,  and  a  few  cases  of  cdinplete  cure 
are  recorded.  In  cases  where  an  operation  is  not  advis;d)le  it  should 
certainly  be  given  a  trial.  It  must  be  administered  in  as  large  doses  as 
the  j)atient  can  endure  without  producing  toxic  effects. 

Supporting  measures  of  every  kind  should  be  employed,  not  with 
any  expectation  of  a  specific  influence  upon  the  disease,  but  for  their 
ett'ect  upon  the  general  system. 

Injection  of  the  tumors  has  not  been  so  successful  as  to  call  for  de- 
tailed description.  Massage,  compression,  and  blistering  have  been 
recommended,  but  it  is  not  obvious  in  what  manner  they  can  do  good. 

To  the  surgical  mind  the  question  of  operation  inevitably  presents 
itself.  If  tile  disease  has  reached  the  stage  of  general  implication  of  the 
glands,  the  knife  is  warranted  only  for  the  purpose  of  removing  such 
masses  as  cause  great  suffering  by  their  pressure  ;  and  it  should  be  used 
with  the  distinct  understanding  of  all  concerned  that  the  only  object  in 
view  is  the  temj>orary  comfort,  and  not  the  cure,  of  the  patient.  But 
Avhere  only  a  single  and  accessible  group  of  glands  is  involved,  the 
spleen  not  enlarged,  and  the  annemia  insignificant,  ojieration  is  justifiable, 
and  even  to  be  recommended  ;  for,  while  it  may  do  no  good,  it  gives  the 
patient  the  chance  of  benefit  possibly  resulting  from  the  extirpation  of  a 
tumor  which,  allowed  to  remain,  may  cause  the  infection  of  the  entire 
system.  Some  reported  cases  seem  to  have  been  cured  by  operation 
performed  in  these  circumstances.  The  value  of  many  of  the  reports  of 
cures  by  cutting  operations  is  quite  destroyed  when  we  consider  that 
their  authors  have  announced  their  successes  within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
ablation  of  the  glands.  Such  reports  have  no  bearing  on  the  curability 
of  the  disease :  they  simply  certify  to  the  removability  of  the  visible 
mass  and  the  healing  capacity  of  the  patient — they  are  merely  testimony 
on  points  which  needed  no  pi-oof.  One  thing  may  be  stated  about  the 
operation  with  jiositiveness  :  it  must  be  complete  or  it  will  be  fruitless. 
It  may  be  ver}'  easy  or  apj)allingly  difficult.  The  use  of  the  digits  is 
preferable  to  that  of  the  knife  as  soon  as  the  capsule  has  been  incised. 

It  is  perhaps  proper  that  a  reason  should  be  given  for  the  disparag- 
ing remarks  on  the  terminology  which  has  gro\\ii  uj)  around  this  mal- 
ady, including  lymphadenonia,  generalized  lymphadenoma,  lymphadeno- 
sis, lymphoma,  adeno-lymphoma,  malignant  lymphoma,  infective  lyni])h- 
oma,  adenia,  adenosis,  progressive  glandular  hypertrophy,  hyperplasia 
of  lymph-nodes,  lymjjho-sarcoma,  multiple  sarcoma,  lymphatic  anaemia, 
sjjlenic  anaemia,  pseudo-leucocytha;mia,  pseudo-leukfemia. 

If  each  of  these  terms  was  employed  merely  as  a  synonym  for  Hodg- 
kin's  disease,  the  only  objection  to  the  collection  would  be  that  it  is 
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superfluous,  aud  to  various  iudividual  members  of  the  group  tliat  tlicv 
convey  an  incorrect  idea  of  the  disease  whicli  they  were  evidently  in- 
tended to  characterize  in  a  word  or  two.  But  a  number  of  them  ai"e 
used  also  to  designate  some  other  malady,  and,  consequently,  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  what  is  meant  wht'u  such  a  term  is  employed.  It  seems 
judicious  to  ignore  all  of  them,  and  when  our  knowledge  becomes  suffi- 
ciently precise  we  can  agree  upon  a  concise  descriptive  name  to  desig- 
nate the  disease. 


DISEASES  A^^D  IXJURTES  OF  THE  HEAD. 

By  BOSWELL  I'AUK,  :sI.  L). 


Erysipelas  of  the  Scalp. 

Erysipelas  of  the  scalp  is  for  the  most  part  an  extension  of  similar 
lesions  of  the  face  and  neck.  Nevertheless,  it  may  attack  the  region  of 
wounds  or  it  may  accompany  deep  suppurations.  Scalji  ^\•ollnds  seem 
to  he  followed  by  it  more  often  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the 
body  ;  whicli  is  to  be  partly  exjilained  liy  tlic  reailini^ss  with  whicli  infec- 
tion occurs  along  the  hair-follicles  and  sweat-glands,  as  well  as  from  the 
fact  that  a  jierfcctly  clean  scalp  is  a  comjiarative  rarity.  ISlcbs  seldom 
form  about  the  hairy  scalp,  but  are  frequent  about  the  forehead  and  ears. 
The  hairs  frequently  fall  out,  but  are  almost  invarialily  replaced  by  a 
copious  new  growth.  Erysipelas  of  the  seal])  has  lieen  regarded  as 
always  serious,  rather  on  account  of  the  complications  which  frequently 
accomj)any  or  follow  it.  The  most  serious  of  tliese  are  infections  of  the 
brain  or  the  underlying  membranes.  Sympathetic  involvement  of  these 
may  be  manifested  by  various  degrees  of  severity,  varying  from  slight 
delirium,  which  is  usually  rather  symptomatic,  to  the  most  active  infec- 
tion of  fulminating  rapidity.  As  a  rule,  they  occur  during  the  period 
of  pyrexia,  and  usually  sul)side  with  the  fall  of  temjierature.  Brain- 
symptoms,  of  course  in  mild  degree,  may  exist  as  tiie  result  of  fever 
and  toxanuia,  or  may  be  produced  by  irritation,  wliich  frequently  causes 
lesions  along  the  course  of  the  cranial  nerves.  True  meningitis  usually 
does  not  occur  until  the  erysipelas  has  completely  declared  itself.  It 
will  be  dealt  with  at  greater  length  farther  on.  It  is  a  condition  very 
frequently  fatal.  Under  these  circiuustanct's  ])us  is  usually  found  on 
l)ost-miirteiu  examination,  and  the  erysipelas  may  be  regarded  as  having 
assumed  the  phlegmonous  type.  This,  of  course,  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  direct  extension  of  the  infectious  process.  If  this  can  extend  itself 
to  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  to  the  parotid,  or  to  other  localities,  it  may 
also  to  the  meninges  as  well.  The  facts  arc,  that  tlic  jiath  of  infection 
is  largely  along  the  ojx'uings  for  the  emissar.'  veins  and  the  nerve- 
sheatlis.  M'hen  erysijtelas  results  from  a  wduud,  there  is  usually  lacera- 
tion of  the  scalp  and  discharge,  whicli  becumcs  more  or  less  offensive, 
while  the  wound  itself  takes  on  a  diphtheritic  aspect,  with  more  or  less 
ti.ssue-destruction,  and  even  sloughing  down  to  the  bone ;  along  with 
which  may  go  extensive  throml)osis  in  tlic  external  or  internal  veins. 
Naturally,  when  the  dura  is  exposed  by  the  wounds  in  question  the  po.s- 
sibility  of  infection  is  much  easier.     Sometimes  decj)  supjiuration  seems 
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to  be  [)r(i(liici'il,  not  .so  iiiucli  by  tlu'  iiit'cctioii  it8cll'  us  indirectly  by  the 
disturbance  oonsetjuont  thereupon  ;  and  so  abscesses  may  fbriu  in  tlie 
orbit,  about  tlic  cavernous  sinus,  or  elsewhere  inside  tlie  cranium. 
Lebert  once  tbund  a  eollecti(ni  of  pus  in  tlie  frontal  sinus  under  the 
same  cireumstanees.  Much  more  fre(|ucntly  we  meet  with  sid)i'Utane()US 
abscesses,  especially  about  the  orbit  and  in  the  upper  eyelid.  Unless 
these  be  speedily  incised  we  may  iia\e  gangrene  of  the  overlying  skin 
and  resulting  ectropion.  So,  too,  we  may  have  multiple  abscesses  of  the 
scalp,  meeting  with  them  ]iarticularly  Ix'hind  the  ears  and  down  the 
neck.  Disturbances  of  sight  and  hearing  are  the  occasional  results  of 
this  disease  ;  in  mild  forms  they  are  often  observed,  and  we  occasionally 
have  more  pronounced  lesions,  even  complete  amaurosis.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  these  disturbances  are  caused  by  (edematous  infiltrations 
about  the  orbit  or  nerves,  and  subside  with  the  subsidence  of  the  general 
disturbance.' 

Cellulitis  of  the  Scalp. 

Both  acute  and  chronic  cellulitis  occur  in  and  about  the  scalp.  Both 
are,  for  the  mo.st  part,  results  of  sup])uration  or  of  phlegmonous  lesions, 
although  in  the  chronic  form  the  lesions  may  take  on  the  characteristics 
of  a  cold  al).-<cess.  Acute  jdilegmons  of  the  .-^calp  freipicntly  residt  from 
injurv  with  coincident  infection.  For  the  most  ]).irt,  they  are  the  result 
of  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  as  the  result  of  which  one  may  have  very 
extensive  infiltration  and  more  or  less  sloughing  or  destruction  of  the 
scalp.  This  is  more  frequently  the  case  when  the  presence  of  pus  is  not 
easilv  recognized  and  when  it  is  not  evacuated.  Alinstrom,  for  instance, 
has  reporteil  the  case  of  a  middle-aged  man  in  whom  the  entire  scalp 
was  involved  in  a  fluctuating  tumor,  which  o])cncd  lichind  the  right  ear 
as  the  result  of  gangrene  at  that  jjoint,  and  from  which  there  was  dis- 
charged a  most  offensive  bloody  fluid  :  death  resulted  from  pysBmia,  and 
upon  autopsy  the  entire  neck  and  back  were  found  undermined  witli 

In  these  cases  the  principal  danger  is  from  juirulent  collection,  intra- 
cranial infection,  or  general  sepsis,  which  usually  takes  the  form  of 
pviemia ;  in  fact,  mo.st  of  these  cases  do  die  of  pyaimia,  the  result  of  a 
sinus-phlebitis  or  of  meningitis.  Circumscribed  abscesses  upon  the 
seal])  are  of  much  less  importance.  Chronic  abscesses  are  found  most 
often  in  marasmic  children  or  in  tnlicrcular  and  .syjihilitic  cases,  par- 
ticularly during  the  first  two  years  of  life.  These  collections  are  .some- 
times even  sub])eriosteal,  in  which  case  there  is  often  infection  of  the 
luiderlying  bone.  Multiple  abscesses  are  not  infrc(iuent,  and  are  met 
with  most  often  behind  the  ear,  sometimes  upon  the  forehead,  and  some- 
times along  with  cold  abscesses  in  other  jjarts  of  the  body.  A  history 
of  injury  accompanies  some  cases,  while  otliers  appear  to  have  originated 
spontaneously.  In  the  former  the  traumatism  is  seldom  .severe,  only 
enough  to  cause  small  hemorrhagi-s,  which  are  found  to  be  the  starting- 
point  of  the  subsequent  lesions,  jjarticnlarly  in  prcilisposed  individuals. 

'Vide  Gloor,  " Beitrag  zur  pathologisohen   Aiiatoiuie  iter  Orbital  jihlegmone,"  ^)'«(;- 
ler'K  Beilrar/e  zur  path.  Anal.,  xvi.  p.  40S,  lS9t   (biblicigraphv  attached). 
^  lljis.  Llik.  F'urcii  Forliimd .,  .\i.  p.  382. 
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It  is  usually  sufficient  to  incise  these,  especially  when  they  occur  behind 
the  ear,  since  in  most  instances  it  will  be  found  that  tlie  ]ieriosteum  will 
quickly  apply  itself  to  the  bare  bone  and  that  healing  will  be  spocdv. 


Carbuncles. 

Cai-buncles  seldom  occiu-  upon  tiic  scalp  proper,  altliouoh  thev  fre- 
(piently  apjicar  upon  the  back  of  tlic  neck  and  then  encroacii  upon  tlie 
I'egions  above.  Even  the  orilinary  small  carbuncle  is  seldom  found 
upon  the  scalp.  Nevertheless,  (carbuncles  have  been  known  to  extend 
around  from  one  ear  to  the  other.  Under  tlicsc  circnmstances  the  infec- 
tion is  most  serious  and  proonosis  most  nnfavoraiiie.  Oberst  once  saw 
an  ordinary  carljuucle  ujion  tiie  back  of  the  head  prove  fatal  in  ten  days 
from  septica-mia,  and  Helferich  has  seen  deatli  result  from  a  carbuncle 
of  the  temporal  region.  This  is  an  essential  corroboration  of  the  clinical 
evidence  regarding  the  fatality  of  carbuncles  about  the  face  and  h(>ad  ; 
the  explanation  of  which  is  usually  the  occurrence  of  ])]debitis  and 
pyaemia  by  the  medium  of  the  diploetic  veins.  It  is  possible  to  alxite 
in  some  instances  a  conuneni'ing  lesion  of  this  kind  by  the  ajiplication 
of  caustic  ])yr(>zonc,  Init  after  such  a  lesion  is  coni|)]etclv  declared  it  is 
best  treated  by  early  and  free  incision,  with  excision  of  all  infected  tis- 
sues, accom])anied  by  curetting  and  cauterization  of  tiie  local  foci  with 
zinc  chloride. 

It  should  suffice  in  this  place  to  simply  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
carbuncles  liere  or  anywhere  else  are  usually  expressions  of  toxic  condi- 
tions, sucii  as  are  met  with  in  diabetes,  pronounced  uric-acid  diathesis, 
alcoholic  patients,  etc.,  and  that  simjile  local  treatment  is  not  enough, 
but  that  most  energetic  measures  should  be  directed  toward  the  con- 
stitutional condition  as  well. 


Gangrene  of  the   Scalp. 

This  may  be  the  result  either  of  injury  or  of  acute  inflammation. 
It  occurs  more  often  in  liadly-nourisiied  children  tiian  in  any  otiier  class 
of  patients,  and  has  been  known  to  follow  acute  forms  of  interti'igo, 
eczema,  and  impetigo.  In  one  such  case  gangrene  extended  from  the 
side  of  the  face  down  to  the  neck.  The  possibility  of  gangrene  due  to 
special  and  unusual  forms  of  infection  must  not  be  overlooked — sueii, 
for  instance,  as  tiiat  known  ordinarily  as  "  gangrenous  emphysema  "  or 
"gangrene  foudroyante."  (iangrcnc  may  be  followi-d  by  caries  of  tlie 
underlying  b<ine,  and  it  is  on  record  that  even  a  caput  succedaneum  has 
been  followed  by  necrosis  of  the  skull.  In  well-marked  cases  of  gan- 
grene of  the  scalp  the  disturbances  are  usually  such  that  tlie  prognosis 
is  bad.  Should  it  threaten,  it  wouM  be  well  to  cut  away  the  suspicious 
area,  to  cauterize,  and  to  use  antiscjitics  freely  and  abundantly,  com- 
bating at  tiie  same  time  tiie  accompanying  ])rostration  of  the  constitu- 
tional condition  which  permits  sneii  tissue-death,  (iangrcne  is  neces- 
sarily a  more  or  less  prominent  part  of  carbuncle  and  of  some  of  tiie 
])hlegnionons  lesions  above  referred  to,  and  its  treatment  then  is  part 
of  that  pi'rtaining  to  those  lesions. 
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Ulcerations  of  the  Scalp. 

TTlcerations  of  tlie  .seal])  niay  result  fruin  wounds,  from  destruction 
1)V  (tarhuuck's  or  phk'ijnions,  or  from  acuto  iiitlamiiiations  and  tlioir  con- 
seciutive  lesions.  Spontaneously,  idcerations  in  this  ref;ioii  are,  for  the 
most  part,  of  svphilitic,  tuberculous,  or  eaiieerous  nature.  Lupus  of  the 
scalp  is  known,  although  very  rare  except  as  an  extension  from  similar 
trouble  of  the  face.  Lupoid  ulcerations  of  the  temjioral  and  orbital 
regions  may  lead  to  such  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  lids  as  to  cause 
serious  defects.  In  fact,  the  same  mar  l)e  said  concerning  the  ear  or 
other  parts  of  the  head.  The  most  common  ulcerations  of  the  scalp  are 
those  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  neoplasms.  These  may  be  cysts, 
particularly  the  atheromatous  forms,  or  the  lesions  may  belong  to  the 
infectious  granulomata  or  tt)  tumors  pro|)er.  Ulcerations  of  follicular 
cvsts  due  to  intlanunatory  and  infectious  conditions  may  resemble  those 
above  referred  to — to  such  an  extent  that  some  care  is  re(|uire<l  in  differ- 
ential diagnosis.  In  such  a  case  a  carei'n!  study  of  the  history  will  be 
required. 

The  treatment  for  all  these  conditions  is  essentially  that  suitable 
for  similar  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Gaseous  Tumors  of  the  Scalp, 
emphysema. 

As  we  may  have  genei'al  emphysema  of  the  surrounding  parts  after 
injury  to  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  lungs,  so  from  lesions  of  the  upper  air- 
tract  we  may  have  a  diifuse  or  circ-umscribed  emphysema  of  the  scalp ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  not  fre([ueut.  The  most  frequent  causes  of  this  con- 
dition are  fractures  involving  the  nasal  bones,  the  pharynx,  or  the 
ethmoid.  When  either  of  these  occur,  the  air  may  be  bhtwn  through 
the  iissures  into  the  sulx-ntaneous  cellular  tissue.  When  met  with, 
emphysema  of  the  scalp  may  be  valuable  as  a  diagnostic  feature  con- 
cerning some  unseen  fracture  within.  It  is  possible  also  that  it  may 
occur  as  a  result  of  basilar  fractures  extending  into  the  middle  ear  and 
connecting  with  the  Eustachian  tube.  Leduard  has  reported  a  case  of 
a  young  girl  whose  tem})oral  bone  was  penetrated  by  the  point  of  a 
scythe.  Along  with  unconsciousness,  vomiting,  and  delirium,  she  ex- 
hibited an  emphysematous  condition  extending  over  the  entire  side  of 
the  neck.  She  died  on  the  day  following  the  injury,  and  examination 
showed  penetration  of  the  bone  and  injury  to  the  brain.  Schmidt  has 
described  emphysema  of  the  mastoid  region  as  a  result  of  forcible  infla- 
tion of  air  by  the  Valsalva  and  Politzer  methods  of  inflating  the  middle 
ear.  It  is  also  possible  to  blow  in  air  through  anil  from  small  external 
wounds,  and  Faliricius  Hildanus  luis  related  the  case  of  a  child  whose 
parents  were  accustomed  to  thus  produce  emphysema  of  the  head  in 
order  to  exhibit  the  patient  for  money. 

So  far  as  the  treatment  of  the  condition  is  concerned,  it  should  con- 
sist of  enlarging  the  external  wound,  should  there  be  one,  in  order  to 
allow  the  air  to  escape,  or  it  may  possibly  justify  puncture  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  external  lesion.  Ordinarily,  however,  these  puffy 
swellings  disappear  spontaneously,  the  air  being  absorbed  by  the  blood 
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circulatini''  tlir(>iit;'li  the  part.'  Slunild  there,  however,  be  a  distention 
by  gases  of  putrefaction,  as  is  possible  in  certain  infections  of  the  deeper 
tissues  by  gas-forming  bacteria,  tlien  free  incision,  with  the  generous  use 
of  antisejitics,  should  be  proiii]itly  resorted  to. 

PNEUMATOCELE. 

Of  the  greatest  importance  in  this  connection  are  those  rarer  condi- 
tions of  chronic  gaseous  tumors  which  have  been  known  under  tlie  name 
of  "  pneumatocele."  These  consist  for  the  most  part  of  cavities  continu- 
ously distended  l)y  air  which  escapes  from  the  cells  of  the  underlying 
bone,  situated  for  the  most  j)art  under  the  periosteum,  and  constituting, 
as  it  were,  cysts  whose  contents  are  air  and  not  fluid,  and  which  are 
bounded  on  the  outside  by  the  soft  parts.  ISIost  of  them  are  met  -with 
about  the  region  of  the  mastoid  process ;  a  few  have  been  recognized 
about  the  frontal  sinus.  Of  the  former,  at  least  ten  cases  are  met  with 
in  literature,  of  which  the  one  puijlished  by  A\'ernher  has  been,  perhaps, 
the  most  widely  reported.  This  concerns  a  young  man  of  twenty,  who 
four  years  previously,  after  sneezing  violently,  suddenly  discovered  a 
tumor  behind  the  right  ear,  wliich  became  smaller  upon  pressure,  to  soon 
reappear.  It  grew  slowly,  and  became  finally  as  large  as  a  fist,  and  was 
not  influenced  liy  pressure  ;  around  its  base  was  developed  an  area  of 
thickened  bone.  t^]H)n  percussion  it  was  sonorous,  and  upon  violent 
expiration  with  the  closed  mouth  and  nose  it  became  a  littli'  larger  and 
more  blown  up." 

The  consistency  of  these  tumors  is  soft  and  elastic.  Sometimes,  upon 
auscultation,  one  may  hear  sounds  as  of  the  passage  of  air,  wdiile  upon 
percussion  thev  are  very  resonant.  Usually  about  their  bases  there  is  a 
thickened  margin  of  bone,  and  it  seems  as  if  either  the  external  table 
were  lifted  up  or  as  if  new  l)one  had  formed  around  the  margin.  In  one 
recorded  case  there  could  be  felt  tln'ough  the  tinnor  a  fragment  of  the 
mastoid  process.  A  few  patients  have  complained  of  headache  or  of 
cranial  discomfort.  In  one  case  of  Lloyd's,  dizziness,  vomiting,  nundi- 
ness  of  the  arm,  and  partial  paresis  of  the  same  Avere  complained  of. 
Hearing  seems  never  to  have  been  affected  in  the  recorded  cases. 

The  causes  of  these  pneumatoceles  are  to  lie  found  in  the  existence 
of  defects,  usually  of  the  outer  bony  wall  of  the  mastoid  cells.  Through 
these  openings  air  may  be  forced  through  the  middle  ear  by  ^•iolent 
effort — as,  for  example,  sneezing — and  escape  under  the  pericranium, 
which  is  thus  forced  a\\ay  from  the  bone.  This  process,  repeated  at 
short  intervals,  leads  to  the  gradual  develfijiment  of  a  tumor  of  consider- 
able size.  The  air  thus  fi>rred  in  comes  in  contact  with  the  pericranium 
as  well  as  the  bone,  and  there  is  almost  always  proliferation  (tf  the  latter 
at  the  jjoint  where  it  is  separated  from  its  co\'eiing.  Here  the  tumor 
itself  grows,  as  does  the  covering  to  the  portion  separated,  while  new 
formation  goes  on  ;  and  so  these  tumors  seem  to  rest  uj)on  a  firm,  thick- 
ened, bony  base,  which  will  account  for  the  bony  prominence  spoken  of 
in  the  case  above  briefly  referred  to  and  in  (tthers.      These  are  purely 

'  Vide  also  Marcus,  "  Ueber  das  Etiiphvsein  des  Orbita,"  Deutachc  ZeiischJ't.  f.  Chirurgit, 
xxiii.  169. 

2  Deutsche  Zeitschfl.f.  Chir.,  1873,  iii.  p.  381. 
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.secondary  formations,  cxitlainahlc  in  the  way  just  nicntioiiofl.  Tlip 
existence  of  tlic  tuniors  is  another  evidence  of  the  ease  witli  wiiieh  the 
pericranium  can  he;  stri|)))e<l  from  tlie  l)one,  except  alonii;  the  line  ot" 
sutures  and  at  a  few  otiier  points. 

Tlie  bony  defects  wliicii  permit  the  occurrence  of  pneumatoceles  may 
be  either  congenital  or  acquired.  Kirchner '  investigated  '.MM)  adults,  and 
found  in  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases  .some  .slight  defect  in  the  squa- 
moso-niastoid  fissure,  either  on  one  side  or  on  both.  Kicsselbach '^  in- 
ve.stigated  174  skulls  of  individuals  from  one  to  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  found  4  per  cent,  of  widely-open  squamoso-mastoid  fissures,  and 
that  in  45  per  cent,  there  were  larger  or  smaller  defects  in  its  ab.solute 
closure.  Equally  or  more  importiint  are  the  relatively  common  defects 
in  the  external  walls  of  the  mastoid  cells,  particularly  at  points  where 
vessels   pass  through. 

These  defects  in  ossification  have  been  described  l)y  numerous  writers. 
That  ])neumatoceles  resulting  from  such  defects  have  been  mostly  noted 
in  adults,  and  not  in  children,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  relative  inability 
in  children  to  make  severe  expiratory  efforts. 

Diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  because  of  the  peculiar  elasticity  of  the 
tumors,  their  resonance  on  ])ercussion,  and  the  possiljility  of  influencing 
them  more  or  less  by  continuous  j)ressure,  sometimes  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  blowing  sound  as  the  air  esca])es  from  the  middle  ear. 
Should  there  be  doubt  in  any  given  case,  it  may  be  readily  solved  by 
simple  puncture. 

in  the  way  of  treatment  ])uneture  has  been  resorted  to  by  some, 
incision  by  others;  but  the  l)est  results  in  the  treatment  of  these  tumors 
have  been  achieved  by  the  c()mi)ination  of  puncture  with  the  injection 
of  a  little  iodine  .solution.  Sonnenburg  has  reported  one  success  after 
radical  operation." 

Pneumatocele  of  the  frontal  region,  or  "  pneumatocele  sincipitalis,"  as 
distinguislied  from  "  occipitalis,"  is  still  rarer.  Up  to  1882  only  five  cases 
had  l)een  re])orted,  which  were  for  the  most  ])art  of  small  extent  and 
found  near  tlie  middle  line.  In  a  case  reported  by  Warren  the  tumor 
was  divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  by  the  middle  line  of  the  forehead. 
There  has  been  noted  in  these  cases  less  bony  proliferation  ;  they  have 
been  shown  to  have  the  same  tendency  to  be  inflated  by  violent  exjiira- 
tion  and  to  be  reduced  by  }iressure,  while  escape  of  air  could  be  heard 
at  the  root  of  the  nose.  Communication  was  noted  \\ith  the  frontal 
sinus  in  3  eases,  resulting  from  injury  ;  in  the  other  2  the  lesion  w-as  due 
to  violent  and  destructive  iuflanunation.  Only  2  of  these  ca.ses  were 
subjected  to  treatment :  one  was  healed  by  continual  compression,  and 
the  other  by  incision,  although  a  fistula  of  the  frontal  sinus  remained.^ 

Syphilis  of  the  Scalp  and  Cranium. 

The  scalp  is  perha])s  as  often  as  any  other  jwrt  of  the  body  the  site 
of  superficial  syphilitic  lesions.  Those  most  often  met  with  belong  to 
the  jwpular,  squamous,  and  vesicular  forms  of  syphilides.     The  integu- 

1  Areh.f.  Ohrenkeilk.,  1879,  xiv.  190.  ^  Ibid.,  vol.  xv.  238. 

^  Deutsche  mcd  Wocbeiischft.,  18S9,  p.  533. 

*  Vide  also  Heineke,  Die  C hirurgischen  Krankh.  des  Kopfes,  1882,  pp.  10  et  seq. 
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ment  of  the  foreliead  is  most  fre(|iK'iitly  attacked  of  all  ;  it  breaks  down 
easily,  and  one  (•(iniinoiily  looks  for  supertifial  evidences  of  syphilis  at 
the  hordcr  of  the  hair-line.  Here  also  occur  the  semilunar  or  circular 
arrangement  of  eruptions,  as  well  as  those  lesions  described  under  the 

Fig.  382. 


Syphilis  cif  tTiinial  hones  (Wood  Museum). 

tubercle  or  gummatous  forms  which  lead  to  ulceration,  .sometimes  of 
destructive  tyjie.  Tiie  deeper  layers  of  the  scalp  rarely  exhibit  syphi- 
litic detect.  M'hen  this  occurs  it  includes  for  the  most  part  gummatous 
lesions,  which  (piickly  break  down  and  result  in  ulceration.  In  the  sub- 
cutaneous connective  ti.ssue  (jne  observes  occasionally  nodules  which  grow 
to  the  size  of  cherries,  and  which  sometimes  become  so  supjiurated  as  to 
resemble  small  abscesses :  after  a  little  the  overlying  skin  becomes  red 
and  thin,  antl  then  gives  way,  permitting  tiie  escape  of  a  puruloid  fluid. 
These  lesions  do  not  always  proceed  so  far,  but  .sometimes  retract  and 
leave  small  white  subcutaneous  cicatrices.  These  nodules  often  arrange 
themselves  in  semilunar  ilirms,  and  sometimes  form  ulcers  of  this  general 
shape. 

Syphilitic  defects  of  the  external  table  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
deep  gummata,  and  belong  among  tiie  later  manifestations  of  the  con- 
stitutional disease.  They  are  met  with  more  often  about  the  orbit  and 
temporal  lioiu's,  and  fre<iTiently  involve  the  orbital  plates.  Some  of 
these  lesions  may  |)i-oceed  from  the  depths  of  the  bone  and  constitute  an 
intracranitis  sypiiilitica.  The  external  forms  .sometimes  assume  the  type 
of  ossifying  periostitis  and  spread  over  a  large  extent  of  bone.  The 
osteophyte  of  .sy]iiiilitic  origin  is  usually  firm  and  thick  ;  sometimes 
circum.scribed,  at  other  times  diffuse.  Another  form,  met  with  occa- 
sionally, is  known  as  "  pericranitis  gummosa,"  and  is  characterized  by 
this  :  that  between  the  jteriosteum  and  the  bone  there  forms  a  gumma, 
which  is  later  followed  by  a  variety  of  changes  in  the  bone  it.self.  These 
tumors  are  small  and  are  frecpiently  grown  together,  and  the  pericranium 
is  thickenetl  in  that  vit'inity.     They  are  prone  to  break  down  or  to  form 
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cascons  masses.  Thov  may  bo  sc])aratofl  with  the  jK'rio.sttMim  wlien  it  is 
stri[)i)C(l  a\\:iv  fnim  tlif  Itouc.  They  lie  sometimes  in  small  depressions 
into  wliieii  (li)en  vascular  canals.  Into  these  latter  the  gninmata  extend 
themselves  sometimes,  so  that  where  the  jieriosteum  is  torn  otl' they  leave 
behind  >inall  processes  projectina'  into  tlu'  cranial  o|ieninjrs.     Such  gum- 

Fi<;.  :im. 


Syi^hilis  of  cranium  from  a  i)rehist(iric  skull  l.U.  S.  X.  Museum,  No.  90). 

niata  are  capable  of  spontaneou.*  resorjrtion.  A  true  gunnnatous  ostitis 
often  begins  in  the  diploe,  and  the  gumma  itself  often  has  its  origin  in 
the  marrow-tissue,  and  forms  a  tumor  which  leads  to  subsequent  absorp- 
tion and  disaiJjK'aranee  of  bone  throuoh  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
skull  ;  as  the  result  of  which  we  may  have  multiple  perforations.  At 
other  times  the  foci  in  the  diploe  may  be  so  luuneruus  and  diffuse  that 
we  seem  to  have  a  case  of  gummatous  involvement  of  the  entire  spong)' 
structure. 

Besides  the  gummatous  formations  of  endocranitis,  we  have  also 
finally  the  simple  or  adhesive  cranitis,  which  is  characterized  by  exten- 
sive vascularization  of  the  dura,  the  vessels  becoming  verj-  numerous  and 
penetrating  into,  or  even  through,  the  porous  bone.  Now  the  dura 
becomes  more  adherent,  and,  when  stripjied  oif,  the  vascular  openings 
representing  the  torn  vessels  exhibit  numerous  annexes  to  the  dura 
mater. 

When  the  dura  is  involved  it  is  usually  from  the  outer  surface. 
There  is  a  specific  form  of  ])achymeningitis  gummosa.  The  usual  small 
tumors  make  room  for  those  cither  in  the  bone  or  encroaching  upon  the 
cavity  of  the  skidl.  It  is  quite  possible  for  these  tumors  to  assume  con- 
.siderable  size   and   to  ])roduce  brain-symjitoms   from   jircssure,  without 
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reference  to  accompanvinii'  eonditions.  Tlic  lirain  suffer?,  apparently, 
less  from  the  pressure  of  these  tumors  tiian  from  tiie  attack  upon  the  pia 
or  on  the  nerve-substance  itself.  Gummata  aj)j)earing'  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  dura  are  adherent  to  the  pia  and  usually  to  the  cortex. 
They,  for  the  most  part,  undergo  a  dry  caseous  degeneration,  and  spon- 
taneous resorption  is  possible  through  tiie  agency  of  minute  fatty 
changes.  Upon  the  inner  surface  of  tiie  dura,  Ixith  in  cases  of  endo- 
cranitis  and  paehymeuingitis,  we  iiave  to  do  with  hemorrhagic  pseudo- 
membranes.  It  is  also  possible  .that  the  sheaths  of  the  nerves  may  be 
involved  in  the  same  changes.  This  is  most  frequently  the  case  with  the 
optic  nerves  and  with  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eyes.  In  most  cases  of 
svphilis  of  the  hraiii  or  memliranes  we  Hud  also  more  or  less  character- 
istic changes  in  the  bones  of  the  skull.  In  hereditary  syphilis  all  these 
affections  are  more  rare,  and  when  met  with  are  connnouly  of  the  jxichy- 
meningeal  character,  including  a  tirndy  adherent  <liira  with  early  gum- 
matous lesions. 

So  far  as  symptoms  are  concerned,  asi(U'  from  local  appearances,  they 
consist  in  large  measure  of  pain,  which  is  almost  always  worse  at  night. 
Other  svmptoms  are  either  those  of  pressure  or  uf  intlannnatiou  of  cranial 
nerves  or  paralvsis  of  the  same.  Sd  soon  as  these  lesions  Itegin  to  break 
down  or  to  suppurate  the  clinical  picture  of  the  disease  is  either  chauged 
into,  or  con.stitutes,  a  picture  of  caries  w  ith  fistulous  openings,  external 
idecrations,  etc. 

Tiie  course  of  syphilitic  defects  of  the  head  is  chronic  and  may  extend 
over  vcars.  When  it  has  once  oceurred,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
ensure  the  patient  good  health,  no  matter  how  active  the  treatment  may 
be.  In  many  cases  the  suppuration  which  follows  meningitis  leads  to 
entire  degeneration,  and  then  to  a  chronic  marasmus  with  following  death. 
A  true  active  or  acute  syphilitic  meningitis  or  encephalitis  is  very  rare. 
It,  of  course,  may  cause  death,  or  death  may  result  indirectly  from 
pressure  or  from  localized  paralyses  and  their  consecjuences. 

Tumors  of  the  Scalp.' 

Although  the  scalp  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  most  of  the  tumors 
which  involve  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  there  are  a  few  which  most 
deserve  our  consideration.  It  should  be  enough  here  to  remind  that 
lipomata  are  rare  about  the  scalp;"  that  fibromata  are  not  very  often 
met  with,  and  involve  usually  the  periosteum  ;  that  osteomata,  choii- 
dromata,  and  mixed  forms  of  similar  tumors  occasionally  involve 
the  periosteum  and  the  bone ;  but  that  the  tumors  which  particularly 
interest  us  are  those  of  congenital  origin  cysts  and  the  malignant 
tumors. 

Of  tumors  of  dermoid  or  congenital  origin  imolviiig  the  scalp  or  the 
skull,  we  shall  call  attention  particularly  to  the  following : 

The  most  common  by  all  means  of  the  scalp-tumors  ai'e  the  so-called 
"  atheromatous  cysts,"  whose  etiology  of  course  is  well  known,  and  for 
discussion  of  which  we  refer  to  the  article  on  Tumors.     These  consti- 

'  Wasscriuann,  "Zur  Statistik  tier  KindegoMcbstiinioren  des  Kopfes,"  Deulsehe  Zeil- 
sdijt.j.  Chirun/ie,  xxv.  36S. 

'  Vide  Fieber,  "Ein  seltener  Fall  v.  Lipoma  fibrosum  am  Kopfe,"  Ibid.,  xii.  112. 
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tutc  tlif  .so-callcil  "  wfii,"  and  iiuiy  lie  I'uiuul  single  or  niulti|ik',  in  t^v/.c 
varying  from  the  sliglitest  enlargement  up  to  tumors  as  large  as  the  fist. 
When  these  tumors  attain  a  si/.e  so  that  the  duct  is  stretched  more  or 
less  open,  it  is  very  common  for  air-infection  to  take  place  and  j)Utre- 
faetive  changes  to  he  set  up  witiiin  the  contents  of  the  cyst.  ITndcr 
these  circumstances  intiammation  soon  follows,  and  we  fretpiently  see  a 
complication  of  inHamed  and  supjnirating  atheromatous  cysts,  the  dis- 
charge from  which  is  exti'emely  offensive ;  in  fact,  I  scarcely  know  of 
any  material  with  which  the  surgeon  has  to  deal  which  is  more  unpleas- 
ant to  handle  or  U<  cope  with  than  tiie  contents  of  some  of  these  tumors. 
The  odor  is  peculiarly  offensive,  and  clings  about  the  hands  for  a  long 
time  unless  mustard   lie  used   for  their  disinfection. 

The  treatment  in  all  these  cases  is  comjilete  extirpation,  and  when 
the  parts  are  thoroughly  infected  or  inflamed  it  would  be  bad  policy  to 
endeavor  to  get  primary  union  by  close  a])position,  or  to  take  any  other 
course  than  to  disinfect  the  parts  thoroughly — for  which  j)urpose  hydro- 
gen peroxide  answers  fairly  well — and  then  to  treat  tliem  openly  ;  or  if 
there  be  a  cavity,  it  may  be  jiackcd  \vith  gauzc^  and  secondary  sutures 
inserted,  to  be  re-dressed  on  the  second  or  tiiird  day. 

Fig.  384. 


Dermoiil  cysts  of  malar  nml  post-temporal  regions  (Lannelongue). 

The  deriimid  tumors  of  the  scalp  awaken  our  interest,  not  so  much 
because  of  their  rarity  as  because  of  their  eml:)ryological  interest. 
Observations  concerning  the  occurrence  of  cysts  resembling  ordinary 
dermoids  ^vere  made  among  the  first  by  J.  C.  Langenbeck,  and  by 
Lebert  in  his  treatise  on  Dermoid  Cysts,  published  in  1852.  Isolated 
instances  had  l)een  ]ireviously  rejxirted  by  Fabrit'ius  Hildanus,  by  Mor- 
oatrni,  and  l)v  I\u\sc]i.  Periuuis  the  first  man  to  rccoonize  them  as  true 
dermoids  was  Leblanc'  Close  attention  to  the  freipiency  of  their  occur- 
rence about  the  orbit,  the  root  of  the  nose,  the  glabella,  the  large  fonta- 

'  Jonrn.  de  Med.  relerinaire,  1S2I,  p.  23. 
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nelles,  and  perhaps  even  abmit  the  mastoid,  lias  Ix'cii  <;'iveu  by  subsequent 
writers.'  These  tumors  vary  in  size  from  tliat  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  fist ; 
those  smaller  than  a  pea  are  seldom  diseovered.^ 

Most  of  the  references  to  this  sul)ject  are  found  in  very  recent  litera- 


FiG.  385. 


Congenital  cyst  of  temporal  region  and  dermoid  of  cornea  (Lnnnelongue— A'l/s/es  congciiilaux). 

ture.  In  that  published  up  to  187(3,  jNIikulicz  only  found  12  such  cases, 
to  whicli,  up  to  1890,  8  more  had  been  added  ;  so  that  up  to  that  date 
tliere  were  altogether  onlv  20  cases  of  dermoid  cvsts  of  the  large  fon- 
tanelles  on  record,  to  which  Cohen,  who  collected  tiie  above  cases,  added 
another  which  he  had  observed  in  the  Elrlaiiocu  Clinic'  Cohen  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  structure  of  these  tumors  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  skin,  and  that,  for  the  most  pttrt,  they  consist  of  epidermal 
cells  with  other  degeneration-products.  Nucleated  epithelial  cells  are 
produced  from  the  cyst- wall ;  they  vary  very  much  in  size,  and  of  course 
at  the  beginninji  are  very  small.  They  vary  also  in  rajiidity  of  growth. 
In  one  case  of  Textor's  the  tumor,  which  was  scarcely  visible  at  first,  had 
reached  the  size  of  a  goose-egg  when  the  ]iatient  was  ten  years  old  ;  in 
the  case  reported  by  F'ehleisen  the  ttunor  was  noticed  when  the  boy  was 
ten  years  old,  and  gradually  grew.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  months  it  had 
spread  out  underneath  the  skin,  and  brain-symj)toms  were  added  to  the 
other  condition  ;  brain-substance  could  be  felt  through  the  tumor.  Two 
years  later  it  was  extuuincd  l)y  Bergmann,  and  just  about  as  an  ojieration 
was  to  be  performed  it  began  to  shrink  and  retracted  to  about  one-half 
its  previous  size,  when  the  ciianges  seemed  to  cease.  Such  .spontaneous 
absorption  of  the  fiuid  contained  in  dermoids  is  certainly  rare.     Severe 

'  See  Hewett's  "  Contribution  to  Surgery  of  the  Head,"  St.  George's  Hos.  Reports, 
1869. 

^  Zur  Diagnostik  und  Casni.<:lilc  Ofr  Epikmnlellen  Dirnwidq/xten.  by  Edward  Rathlef, 
Dorpat,  1876;  Wernher,  "Cysten  der  grossen  Fontanelle  aus  abgeschiirten  Meningo- 
encepli.  enstanden,"  Denlnche  Zeil.tclifl.  f.  Chir.,  viii.  p.  oOU. 

•^  Jjei'nwid-cyateii  der  Grossen  Foutaniillen. 
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inflammatory  syiiiptoms  have  Itccii  nhscrvcd  in  tlu-ni,  notalily  in  one  case 
of'Ollier's.  Tlioso  tumors  arc  usually  niund  or  splierical,  |)('i-niit  the  seal]) 
to  be  moved  over  them,  are  siiarpiy  eireumseribed,  and  are  not  movable 
on  tlie  underlying  bone.  By  some  they  have  been  believed  to  exercisei 
an  influenee  on  the  develojmient  of  the  bone  by  whieli  it  seems  to  be 
arrested  in  f;rowth.  For  the  most  ])art  they  have  been  mistaken  for 
meniuffoeeles,  rarely  fur  cuccphaloceles. 

Differential  diagnosis  is  not  always  easy  without  o])eration,  or  at 
least  puncture.  They  are  to  be  differentiated  by  the  rarity  of  the  truly 
cystic  condition  ;  by  the  fact  that  the  meningoceles  can  be  influenced  by 
pressure,  their  blood  disappearing  ;  by  the  fact  that  dermoids,  having 
thicker  walls  and  their  contents  being  more  or  less  solid,  ai'e  nnicli  less 
likely  to  fluctuate  than  are  meningoc^eles  ;  and,  Anally,  by  the  fact  that 
they  never  diminish  in  size  during  sleep. 

These  dermoids  may  also  need  to  be  distinguished  from  herniie  cer- 
ebri.' Dermoids  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  pressed  back  within  the  cavity 
of  the  skull.  Meningoceles  rarely  occur  exactly  in  the  middle  line  except 
in  the  occipital  region.  The  same  may  lie  said  of  hernia  eereijri,  which 
rarely  appears  through  the  sagittal  suture,  but  thmugh  the  large  fon- 
tanelles.  Very  few  cases  indeed  are  recorded  like  those  of  Aleckel  and 
Held,  where  the  great  fontanelle  was  found  open  in  grown-uj)  patients, 
and  wdiere  an  encephaloeele  protruded  through  this  congenital  defect. - 

A  case  has  recently  come  up  in  my  own  practice  of  a  tumor  appearing 
in  the  temporal  region,  diagnosed  as  atheromatous  cyst.  It  was  attacked, 
the  outer  portion  being  removed,  but  recurred  along  with  exophthalmos. 
I  made  a  diagnosis  of  dermoid  within  the  orbit,  and  had  to  make  a  rather 
serious  oj^eration,  by  which  a  minute  connection  was  found  between  the 
external  sac  and  the  balance  of  the  same  within  the  orbit.  In  this  latter 
compartment,  which  was  as  large  as  a  cherry,  was  found  a  cpiantity  of  hair 
and  other  dermoid  products.     The  patient  made  a  speedy  recovery. 

Concerning  their  treatment,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why,  if 
aseptic  precautions  can  be  carried  out,  they  should  not  be  extirpated.  The 
very  fact  that  connection  between  the  cysts  and  the  brain-cavity  is  not 
present  appears  to  be  a  strong  recommendation  in  favor  of  extirpation. 
The  sac-wall  may  be  either  completely  extirpated,  or  so  much  of  it  as 
shows  any  access  to  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  may  be  left  for  protection. 
Injection  methods  of  causing  obliteration  are  in  reality  much  more 
dangerous  than  attempts  at  radical  cure. 

Another  form  of  scalp-tumor  of  not  very  rare  occurrence  is  the  so- 
called  "  eornu  cutaneum  "  (Fig.  386).  This  is  a  veritable  cutaneous  horn 
formed  by  circumscribed  hypertrophy  of  the  epidermis,  and  consisting 
of  an  outgrowth  of  horny  consistency  and  appearance  and  of  variable 
size  and  shape.  These  horns  are  usually  tapering,  maybe  either  straight 
or  curved,  and  occasionally  are  completely  Ijcnt  upon  themselves.  Some- 
times they  assume  flattened  forms;  at  other  times  they  are  but  slightly 
elevated.     In    color   they  are    of  a    dirty,    grayish-yellow   appearance, 

'  See  also  Spring,  Monoi/raph  dc  la  Heniie  du  Cei-vatn,  etc.,  Briixelles,  1S58. 

^  Vide  Heinelce,  Chirur'g.  Kranhk.  dcx  Kopfcs,  1882,  pp.  147  et  sei:|.;  also  Lannelongue, 
Trnite  des  Kystes  coiuienilmn,  Paris,  1.S8G;  Affe.Hiona  confieiiitaks,  Paris,  1891,  vol-  i. ;  and 
Fehleisen,  "Zur  Diagnostik  der  Dermoide  ties  .Schiidels,"  Deutsche  Zeltschft.f.  Chirurgie, 
xiv.  5. 
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althongli  wlit'ii  old  and  exposccl  to  :U'ciiiiuilati(ins  of  dirt  from  outside 
sources  tliey  luay  he  i'ound  almost  l)laek.  Their  surface  is  rough,  irreg- 
ular, more  or  less  fissured,  aud  tlie  ends  may  luive  various  shapes.  As  a 
rule,  the  horn  scarcely  ever  is  more  tliau  a  half  au  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  which  latter  rests  directly  U))i)n  the  skin.     The  adjacent  tissues 


Cornu  c'Utancum  iWnud  ^Iu>runo. 


are  usually  UDrmal,  there  I)eing  an  aliruj)t  transition  fmin  healthy  skin  to 
the  base  of  the  outgrowth.  Simetimes,  however,  large  papilhi?  are  found 
in  the  neighborhood.  They  arc  for  tiie  most  part  solitary  ;  still,  multiple 
horns  hnvo  been  recorded.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Batge  '  the  M'hole  lower 
part  of  the  body  was  studded  with  these  growths.  ^\'hilc  they  may 
occur  elsewhere,  they  are  by  all  means  most  conunon  u])on  the  scalj)  and 
face.  They  usually  occur  late  in  life,  but  have  been  observed  in  the 
young.  They  are  hard,  dry,  more  or  less  brittle  ;  are  rarely  painful, 
exccjit  when  disturbed.  They  are  slow  in  growth,  and  frequently  loosen 
and  drop,  off,  but  are  almost  always  repnxUiced.  *  They  seldom  disappear 
spontaneously.  They  bear  close  resemblance  to  warts,  anil,  in  fact,  are 
essentially  hy|)ertropliic  warts.  As  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  cutaneous 
outgrowths,  tluy  may  be  followed  by  cpitheliomatous  degeneration. 

The  only  satisfactory  treatment  for  these  growths  is  complete  excision 
of  the  entire  mass,  with  extirpation  of  the  area  from  which  they  grow, 
including  the  perio.steum. 

'  See  Denlsch.  Ze.il.  f.  C/ili:,  V(il.  vi.  p.  474,  1 870. 
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Carcinomata. 

True  cancer  not  iiif're(jiieiitly  .si>riii<;.s  I'roiii  tlie  coveriiiys  of  tlie  .skull. 
Gui'lt  collected  163  cases  of"  tumors  of  the  head  and  seal]),  among  which 
were  44  carcinomata.  Of  (J7o  carcinomata  of  the  skin  observed  during 
twenty-seven  years  in  tlie  I)ori)at  Clinic,  .'J.j  times  the  coverings  of  the 
scal|)  were  involved.  Of  526  cases  of  cancer  observed  in  Elrlangen 
during  twelve  years,  the  scalp  was  involved  in  .j4  cases.  These  tumors 
seem  to  be  most  common  in  the  frontal  and  temporal  regions.  For  the 
most  ])art,  care^inomata  in  these  regions  assume  the  form  of  rodent  idcer 
or  epithelial  cancer.  Other  varieties,  Ik )wever,  are  not  unknown.  They 
are  met  with  more  often  in  men  than  in  women,  and  usually  in  those  of 
advanced  years.  Lossen  observed,  however,  a  carcinoma  in  the  forehead 
of  a  girl  eighteen  years  of  age,  M'hich  seemed  to  have  proceeded  from 
acne.  Cases  are  not  i-are  in  which  ulcerating  atheroma  seems  to  have 
been  the  primary  lesion.  Many  of  these  tumors  are  very  extensive. 
Valeriani  observed  one  which  reached  tVoni  one  mastoid  over  the  scalp 
to  the  other,  liartholomi  observed  another  extending  from  the  temple 
to  tht'  middle  of  the  neck  ]>osteriorly.  Many  of  them  involve  the  under- 
Ij-ing  bone,  and  when  the  disease  goes  on  long  enough  even  the  underlying 
dura  is  involved.  In  a  case  of  Koenig,  in  1682,  of  cancerous  ulcer  of 
the  scalp,  not  only  was  the  dura  involved,  but  there  M'as  a  prolapse  of 

Fig.  3S7. 


Congenital  lijuima  iBrnns). 


the  bi'ain  the  size  of  an  a]i]ilc.  Recurrence  is  cnimiiou  after  removal  of 
scalp-cancers,  largely  tjecause  they  are  seldom  thoroughly  removed.  Not 
only  should  the  line  of  extir[xition  extend  beyond  all  ap]>arently-involved 
tissue,  but  the  lynipli-nodcs  behind  the  ears  and  in  the  neck  beneath  the 
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jaw  should  be  removed,  if  involved  :  unless  tlie  tumor  1)(>  easily  moval)le 
over  the  hone,  at  least  the  external  table  of  this  should  be  removed,  and 
if  it  l>e  adlierent  to  the  bone,  it  would  be  much  safer  to  take  out  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  same.  Secontlary  manifestations  are  by  no  means 
rare,  and  in  a  ease  observed  by  Bergmann  of  e])ithelioma  of  the  forehead 
there  were  nodules  in  the  u])|)er  lid  and  at  eonsidorable  distance. 


These  tumors  in  the 
by  Gurlt  in  his  statistics,  only  6 
these  tumors  proceeded  from  the 
connective  tissue  beneath  the  skin, 
the  others  havin<i'  been  observed 
beneath  the  occipito-frontalis  ten- 
don and  the  periosteum.  These 
tumors  are  most  common  in  the 
occipital  and  frontal  regions,  and 
i)ccur  most  often  in  the  middle- 
aged.  They  have  been  known  to 
ajipear  at  birth,  ^\'ilccler  extir- 
pated from  a  man  oi'  eighty-seven 
a  tumor  of  twenty-two  years' 
duration,  which  had  reached  a 
height  of  eighteen  inches  and 
had  a  cirennifcrcnce  of  fifteen 
inches.  It  s])rang  i'rom  the 
frontal  and  temporal  region. 
The  larger  such  tumors  are,  the 
more  rapidly  they  apj)ear  to  grow ; 
they  are  sometimes  jjeiluneulated. 
Roger  observed  one  springing 
from  the  left  temjde,  of  et)lossal 
size,  which  hung  ilown  neai'lv  to 
the  knee,  which  oeciM're<l  in  a 
negress  of  thirty-five,  who  had 
had  the  tumor  since  tiie  second 
year  of  her  life  (Fig.  388). 

These  tiuiiors,  of  course,  are 
to  be  treated   by  extirjjation. 

Fibromata. 

These  tumors  are  relativelv 
rare  in  and  about  the  scalp. 
(Jurlt  found  only  2  among  (J'il 
fibromata.  To  this  variety  lie- 
long,  probably,  certain  papillo- 
matous or  papilloid  tmnors,  which 
have  been  observed  most  fre- 
quently in  the  skull.     Thcv  have 


Fatty  Tumors. 
calp  are  relativelv  rart 


Of  289  cases  noted 
occurred  in  the  .scalp,  while  most  of 

Fro.  388. 


Lipoma  of  ti'm|ioml  rcKion,  ilis]ilapement  of  palpe- 
Ipi-iil  tissuru,  utr.  (Bnins). 
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iiR'a.siirc  rcsciiibk'  irregular  wart.s.  Siicli  liavc  bucii  described  \)\  BiUroth 
and  others.  Some  of  these  are  much  like  tiie  condyloma  usually  found 
about  the  genitals.  The  rarest  variety  is  the  hard  subeutaneous  tibroma. 
The  most  common  form  is  a  s[)eeial  tibroma  involving  tiie  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  known  frequently  as  "  fibroma  mollusenm."  Individ- 
uals who  present  these  lesions  in  any  ])art  of  the  body  usually  have  tiiem 
also  upon  the  scalp;  they  also  frequently  api>ear  on  the  eyelid.  ^J'umors 
of  this  character  of  unusual  size  have  been  described  by  Stokes  and  Liicke. 

Molluscous  tiunors  of  this  sort  frequently  produce  conditions  which 
entitle  them  to  the  name  of  "elcj)hantiasis  "  of  the  scalp.  Of  7  such 
cases  reported  by  Continental  observers,  (3  were  in  women,  and  the 
majority  of  them  developed  during  adolescence.  In  4  of  these  cases 
the  t)ccipital  region  was  involved. 

The  cause  of  the  same  seemed  to  be  in  some  measure  traumatic. 
In  a  case  reported  by  Auvcrt  it  followed  a  blow  U|ii)n  the  head  and 
repeated  erysipelatous  attacks.  Tliirion,  who  observed  three  such  cases, 
ascribed  them  to  the  indiscreet  use  of  the  comb.' 

To  these  fibromata  belong  also  the  so-called  "plexiform  neuromata," 
which,  when  more  accurately  named,  are  ])lexifbrm  fibromata  of  the 
nerve-sheaths.  These  relatively  rare  tinnors  are  most  common  in  the 
scalp,  and  are  most  often  seen  upon  the  upper  lid  or  just  above  the  ear. 
They  are  observed  usually  in  early  childiiood,  grow  slowly,  and  may 
attain  consi(k'rable  size.  They  form  tiunors  of  moderate  consistence,  of 
smooth  or  corrugated  surface,  in  general  appearance  like  the  liroad  mol- 
luscous tumors.  In  some  cases  they  are  covered  with  a  profuse  growth 
of  hair.  In  one  such  case  Bruns  observed  a  perforative  defect  of  the 
underlying  bone.  Tliey  cause  trifling,  if  any,  distin-banee.  Occasionally 
they  are  very  tender  upon  pressure.  By  this  tenderness  or  accompany- 
ing pain  tluy  are  to  I)e  distinguished  from  the  flat  molluscous  tumors. 

The  treatment  of  all  fibrous  tumors  of  the  skull  consists  of  extir- 
pation. This  can  be  difficult  only  in  exceptional  cases,  as  when  they 
are  unusually  vascular  or  are  supplied  by  large  trunks.  In  certain 
cases  of  elephantiasis  of  the  scalp  the  tumor  has  to  be  removed  in  por- 
tions at  different  sittings.  One  patient  of  Billroth  was  operated  on 
twenty  times,  at  each  sitting  two  or  three  small  pieces  being  taken  away. 

Chondromata. 

•  Chondromata  of  the  scalj)  are  very  rare.  Heineke  could  oidy  find  2 
cases — 1  reported  by  Weber,  the  other  by  Israel.  Chondromata  of  tlie 
cranial  bones  are  more  common,  especially  those  springing  from  the 
cranial  base.  Such  tumors  may  jienetrate  into  the  cranial  cavity  or 
outward.  In  either  case  they  will  give  rise  to  pressure-symptoms 
according  to  their  location  ;  they  may  be  impossible  of  diagnosis. 
Sometimes  they  penetrate  into  the  nasal  cavity  or  into  the  orbit.  A 
case  was  put  on  record  liv  Coolidge  of  a  recurring  chondroma  arising 
just  above  the  mastoid  and  seriously  compromising  the  space  for  the 
brain  within. 

'  Heineke,  /.  c,  p.  161 ;  also  Schultze,  "  Seh  r  grossen  Fibroma  niolluscum  am  Kopf  iind 
Gesicht.,"  Deutsche  Zeitschft.J.  Chirurgie,  xiii.  373. 
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OSTEOMATA. 

Two  oascs!  of  08tconiata  in  tlic  soft  parts,  not  involving-  the  bone,  have 
l)et'ii  reported  hv  A'ireliow.  Tlie  tir.st  occurre<l  in  a  t'orty-eiglit-year-old 
cretin,  t'ollo\vin<r  an  injurv.  Tiie  second  occurred  in  a  man  of"  sixty- 
seven,  who  iiad  also  sustained  an  injury,  three  years  previously.  In 
both  eases  the  tumors  were  movable  over  the  bone.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  in  each  case  they  sprang  from  the  outer  layer  of  the  peri- 
cranium. Gurlt,  who  collected  14,000  cases  of  tumors,  found  only  tAvice 
osteoma  of  the  cranial  bones.  Nevertheless,  it  hardly  seems  to  be  so 
rare  as  this,  since  numerous  small  osteomata  are  met  with  about  the 
skull,  which,  causing  no  ditliculty,  never  receive  treatment.  They  may 
occur  either  externally  or  internally.  The  external  forms  are  ordinarily 
regarded  as  exostoses ;  those  involving  the  inner  table  are  usually  of 
sj)ongy  consistency  and  have  been  spoken  of  as  enostoscs.  The  exostoses 
are  nnich  more  frcijuent.  iSometimes  they  are  flat  and  sometimes  more 
globular,  and  they  attain  various  sizes.  In  structure  tiicv  belong  to  the 
compact  type  of  liony  tissue  more  often  than  to  the  spongy.  In  general 
they  have  a  somewhat  broad  base,  this  being  more  frequently  true  of 
the  latter.  The  more  recent  they  are,  the  more  vascular ;  the  older,  the 
more  compact  and  the  less  vascular.  ISomc  of  these  tumors  involve  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  skull  and  project  both  externally  and  internally. 
The  pericranium  or  the  dura  in  connection  with  them  is  scarcely  ever 
altered.  Exostoses  are  more  common  about  the  base  of  tlie  skull  than 
the  vertex,  the  most  frequent  location  being  the  frontal  bone,  from  which 
they  commonly  project  into  the  frontal  sinus  or  the  nasal  and  orbital 
cavities.     Exostoses  of  the  cranial  vault  have  also  been  described  bv 
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Ostenma  of  oranium  (Briins). 

several  writers.     The  condition  seems  to  be  essentially  different  from 
tiiat  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  hy])cn)stosis  of  the  bone. 

Enostoses  are  more  common    in   the  orbit  than   elsewhere.      They 

Vol.  ir.— 3.3 
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spring  from  the  intoridr  of  tlic  hone — from  the  diphw,  wlien  this  exists. 
For  the  most   part,  liowever,  tiiev  have  an  ivory-like  eonsistence,  and 
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Cranial  exostosis  or  osteoma  (Bruns). 


the  ivory  growths  about  the  petrous  jtortion  of  the  temporal  hone  are 
usually,  in  fact,  enostoses.     As  they  grow  they  separate  the  tables  of 
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the  skull,  and  finally  cause  absorption,  appearing  themselves  upon  its 
surface. 

Osteomata  of  the  skiill  are  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  ami 
arise,  for  the  most  part,  during  the  first  years  of  life.  As  a  rule,  they 
grow  very  slowly,  and  may  give  rise  to  no  serious  disturbance  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  P^'inally,  they  may  attain  considerable  size,  ^\hile  during 
their  developnient  many  of  them  give  rise  to  more  or  less  pain  or  head- 
ache. When  presenting  internally  on  the  skull  they  usually  grow  so 
slowly  as  not  to  cause  such  brain-symptoms  as  more  rapidly-growing 
tumors  would  ])roduce.  However,  headache,  vomiting,  vertigo,  loss  of 
consciousness,  muscular  spasms,  disturbance  of  sleep,  or  paralyses  have 
been  known  to  result,  as  well  as  even  disturbance  of  speech.  Toler  has 
put  on  record  a  case  of  this  kind — a  bony  tumor  growing  from  the  pos- 
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terior  portion  of  tlie  left  tcinporiil  hoiu' — wliicli  prodiu^d  mostly  cramps, 
cpilej)tiform  seizures,  and,  finally,  loss  of  sleep.'  In  a  ease  reported  by 
Hessler  ineninoitis  seemed  to  have  been  prodnced  by  the  tumor,  which 
spi'aug  from  the  posterior  iip])er  wall  of  the  right  frontal  sinus  and  at- 
tained an  elevation  of  9  mm.  The  nerves  most  often  involved  in  cases 
of  this  kind  are  the  optic  and  the  olfactory.  Patients  have  been  known 
to  commit  suicide  l)ecause  of  the  symptoms  produci'd  by  innocent  growths 
of  this  character.-  Osteomata  of  tiie  external  surface  of  the  skull  are 
easy  of  recognition  :  those  involving  the  cranial  cavity  may  be  sus- 
pected only  by  the  effect  they  jn-oduce  and  by  the  slowness  of  the 
same.  Osteomata  involving  the  orbit  produce  often  exophthalmos,  and 
those  of  the  nasal  cavity  may  be  mistaken  for  nasal  jiolypi  until  care- 
fully examined. 

For  the  most  part,  the  causes  of  osteomata  are  concerned  with 
anomalies  of  <lc\elopinent :  being  more  common  wiiere  bony  changes 
occur,  they  grow  more  rajjidly  in  early  life.  Syphilis  has  been  reckoned 
as  a  cause,  but  has  never  been  established  as  a  genuine  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  true  osteomata. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  to  be  established  partly  by  the  character  of  the 
tumor,  ])artly  by  the  history.  As  between  bony  and  cartilaginous  tumors, 
the  age  of  the  patient  frequently  helps.  As  between  these  and  ossified 
sarcoma,  the  history  would  \w  of  great  value.  In  many  of  the  internal 
growths  exact  diagnosis  Mill  be  impossible ;  but  a  fact  which  can  only 
be  explained  by  a  very  slowly-growing  tumor  may  sometimes  be  ascribed 
to  osteoma. 

Treatment. — Concerning  those  tumors  which  present  externally  there 
can  seldom  arise  a  ditferencc  of  ojiinion,  further  than  the  neces.sity  con- 
cerning surgical  interference,  providing  they  produce  unpleasant  symp- 
toms. Osteomata  distending  the  frontal  sinus  alwaj's  call  for  operation 
(see  Diseases  of  the  Frontal  Sinus),  as  do  those  involving  the  orbit 
and  the  accessory  parts  of  the  na.sal  region,  when  they  give  rise  to 
symptoms.  This  operation  may  at  times  be  easy  of  jierformance,  at  other 
times  be  very  difficult.  There  is  seldom  any  danger  attending  the  ex- 
tensive removal  of  an  external  formation,  even  if  thereby  the  tumor 
is  laid  bare  over  a  considerable  area.  The  removal  must  be  effected 
either  with  the  chisel  or  equivalent  instruments.  The  surgical  engine, 
if  made  strongly  enough,  or  some  similar  instrument  may  be  of  great 
help  in  these  cases. 

Hyperostosis. 

Under  this  name  are  included  those  cases  of  diffused  bony  formation 
which  are  not  circumscribed,  and  consequently  not  entitled  to  the  desig- 
nation of  tumors.  Hyperostosis  of  the  skull  may  be  extensive  or  some- 
M'hat  limited  in  the  tissue  involved.  It  consists  sometimes  of  su])er- 
abundance  of  osseous  elements  u]ion  the  external  table  of  the  skull, 
while  at  other  times  the  entire  thickness  seems  to  be  involved.  The 
hyperostosis  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  very  compact  bony  tissue; 
in  fact,  one  can  hardly  draw  the  line  anatomically  or  in  a  descriptive 

'  Dublin  Hosp.  G'nz,,  18.57,  No.  9.     Vitle  also  Lanphear's  case,  Journ.  Am.  Med.  Asm., 
May  4,  1895,  p.  655. 
''  Vide  Lanpliear,  /.  c. 
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way  as  hi'twcen  hyperostosis  and  Icontiasis,  clscwhcro  spoken  of.  The 
bone  is  sometimes  of  soft  or  s])onay  character.  A  total  iiy|)erostosis  of 
the  skull  has  heen  descrilied,  involving-  not  only  the  cranial,  bnt  the 
iiieial  hones,  even  the  lower  jaw.  These  sknlls  are,  under  these  eireum- 
stanees,  so  reinforced  as  to  have  a  thickness  of  ."i  em.  or  more.  The 
general  effect  of  this  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the  head  and  give  the  iiead 
and  face  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  The  surface  of  tlu!  skull  is  usually 
more  or  less  uneven  ;  the  vascidar  foramina  are  larger  than  common. 
Tiie  depressions  for  tiie  meningeal  arteries  are  relatively  dee])ened,  and 
at  times  converted  into  tunnels.  Tlie  affection  concerns  early  life  as  a 
rule,  and  is  rare  after  conii)Iete  growth  lias  been  oljtained.  As  usual 
with  these  interior  conditions,  rhachitis  and  syphilis  have  been  invoked 
for  their  ex]ilanation,  but  do  not  seem  necessarily  connected  with  it. 
Aside  from  the  irregularity  of  contour  which  these  skulls  may  present, 
there  is  little  about  the  a])pearance  during  life  to  betoken  the  deep  con- 
dition, l^irtial  hyperostosis  may  give  rise  to  certain  pressure-symptoms, 
particularly  headache  and  vertigo.  C'ases  of  hyperostosis,  as  a  rule,  do 
cause  more  or  less  disturbance,  both  general  and  of  special  senses,  even 
complete  paralysis  of  the  same.  A  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  out  when 
the  abnormal  growth  is  external.  Prognosis  depends  in  great  measure 
upon  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  location  of  tiie  overgrowth.  So  far 
as  I  know,  its  progress  is  not  interfered  with  by  treatment.  A  peculiar 
form  of  hyperostosis  seems  to  have  been  observed  in  certain  cases  of 
spontaneously-healed    hydrocephalus,  in  which  case  the   inner  table  is 
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most  involved  and  the  growth  seems  more  or  less  to  fill  the  space  which 
previously  existed  between  the  bone  and  the  soft  jiarts  beneath. 

Besides  these,  there   are  the   so-called  osteophytes  from   the  skull, 
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wliicli  arc  (liffu,<e,  more  or  less  extensive  hony  new  forniationp,  occurrint;; 
from  eitlier  taljle,  often  observed,  and  wliieli,  when  first  formed,  are 
delieate  in  texture  and  easily  sejiarahle  from  the  main  bone.  As  they 
grow  older  they  become  more  compact  and  consolidated.  They  are  more 
common  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull,  and  have  been  known  to  fre- 
quently follow  injuries,  peculiar  contusions,  chronic  inflammations  of  the 

Fi(i.  o9o. 
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skull,  and  often  ulcerations  ])roduced  by  exanthemata.  They  are  not 
infre([Uent  in  hard  drinkers  and  the  tul>erculous  ;  they  are  ]>erhaps  most 
often  met  witli  in  jireiiiiant  women,  and  it  is  said  that  in  half  of  the 
autopsies  upon  the  ])ret;iiant  these  ti'rowths  may  be  found.  Inside  of 
two  years,  in  the  pathological  institute  of  I'rage,  !■>  times  this  condition 
was  met  with,  72  of  the  cases  being  women,  and  47  of  these  patients  in 
the  pregnant  or  jiuerperal  state.  They  very  seldom  produce  symptoms, 
and  most  often  disapi)ear  by  spontaneous  absorption.  They  are  scarcely 
to  be  diagnosed,  and  are  mainly  of  ])athological,  rather  than  surgical, 
interest. 

Sarcoma. 

All  the  ti.ssues  of  the  scalp  may  contribute  to  the  formation  of  sarco- 
nititous  tumors  with  the  exception  of  the  epithelial.  From  the  skin 
itself,  t\om  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  from  the  ajwmeurosis,  and  from  the 
muscles  there  may  spring  tumors  of  this  general  character.  They  grow 
for  the  most  part  in  an  outward  direction  and  form  tumors  of  various 
sizes.  It  is  well  known  that  soft  fibromata  and  common  Marts  may 
undergo  .sarcomatous  degeneration  and  grow  at  a  relatively  rapid  rate. 
These  tumors  sometimes  become  peduncidated  and  hang  <lown  from  the 
.scalp.  Such  a  case,  for  instance,  Mas  reported  by  l)umreicher  of  a  thirty- 
nine-year-old  M'oman,  mIiosc  tumor  hung  from  the  side  of  her  head  and 
reached  doMn  ujjon  her  shoulder.  The  su])erficial  sarcoma  may  appear  at 
any  point  ;  the  deeper  ones  for  the  most  jtart  are  found  in  the  temporal 
region,  M'hore  they  arise  from  the  nnisclcs,  and  are,  at  least  at  first,  sub- 
fascial. They  are  often  difl'use,  and  a  case  is  on  record  where  a  sarcoma 
spread  within  seven  months  all  over  the  entire  right  side  of  the  head  and 
involved  the  ear. 

Sarcomata  of  the  ]>ericranium  sometimes  grow  externally  in  such  a 
Mav  as  to  searcelv  involve  the  undi'rlving  bone.      Most  of  these  tumors 
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I)C'lonsi;  to  tlic  .spiiullc-ccllcd  variety,  altlidugli  we  find  mixed  and  mela- 
notic growtlis  liere  as  \vell  as  elsewliere.  They  untlergo  various  degencT- 
tions — cystic,  niyxomatons,  etc.  Tiie  region  of  the  orbit  is  a  favorite 
site  fur  angio-sarconiata,  whieli  sometimes  inchidc  that  form  of  hyaline 
degeneration  which  has  caused  it  to  be  given  tiie  name  of  "cylindroma." 
Sarcomata  appear  at  any  age,  yet  are  rclativel}-  rare  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  life.  In  the  majority  of  instances  there  is  a  history  of  injury. 
Duhi'ing  has  reported  a  case  where  tlie  excitant  cause  seemed  to  be  an 
eczema.  These  ttmiors  run  a  course  similar  to  that  wliich  we  see  in 
other  parts  of  tiie  liody.  They  are  often  multiple,  and  reeidives  seem  to 
be  common.  Local  metastasis  is  fre((uent,  l)nt  general  metastasis  is  rare. 
Difficulty  in  diagnosis  can  very  rarely  arise,  although  by  Vidal  and  by 
Bruns  sarcomata  lying  deep  in  the  temjioral  region  and  perforating  the 
deeper  temporal  and  orl)ital  regions  have  been  known  to  give  rise  to  pul- 
sating tumors  wliieh  liave  hc'ii  mistaken  for  aneurysms. 

SARCOMATA    OF    THK    BKAIX    AND     MK^f URAXES. 

These  mav  proceed  from  the  base  or  from  the  vertex.  The  former 
frequently  penetrate  into  the  nasal  and  orbital  cavities,  where  they  may 
give  rise  to  peculiar  symjitoms.     For  the  most  part,  they  spring  also 
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from  tlie  periosteum,  sometimes  from  the  spongy  structure  of  the  diploe. 
The  ])eriosteal  sarcomata,  for  the  most  part,  grow  away  from  the  bone 
but  sink  into  it  as  miglit  any  other  growth.  These  tumors  are  more  or 
less  altered  by  ossification  or  calcification,  which  latter  degeneration  takes 
]ilace  at  that  jiart  nearest  the  bone,  so  that  while  such  a  tumor  mav  be 
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soft  at  its  a])cx,  its  base  may  be  as  hard  as  the  bone  tVoiii  ^\•ilich  it 
springs.  The  Tuedulhu'v  sarcomata  arise  from  the  diphie,  and  growths 
of  this  charaeter  usually  widely  separate  the  tables  of  the  skull  before 
peri'orating  them.  In  this  sort  of  l)ony  eapsule  such  a  tumor  niav  grow 
until  it  has  attained  considerable  size,  when  resorption  of  the  internal 
and  external  tables  goes  on.  After  a  while  it  bursts  through  the  com- 
pact table  and  then  spreads  out  upon  its  surface.  In  the  latter  case  it 
may  then  so  attack  the  ))eriosteum  as  to  be  from  this  time  on  indistin- 
guishable from  the  ordinary  periosteal  growths.  The  medullary  growths 
for  the  most  ])art  are  coinposed  of  giant-cells,  ai'c  locatt'd  barelv  outside 
of  the  bone,  and  leave  a  defect  which  may  be  surrounded  with  osteophytes 
or  may  be  felt  as  a  bony  margin  around  the  soft  growth.  The  growths 
which  proceed  in  this  way  involve  and  usually  penetrate  the  dura.  In 
individual  cases  the  dura  may  be  penetrated  at  one  or  several  points,  at 
which  ])roliferation  jn-oceeds  in  resemblance  of  a  fungous  outgrowth.  The 
external  growths  frccpiently  assume  large  size,  es|)ecialh'  when  they  are 
spread  out  Over  the  bone,  as  sometimes  hajijiens.  They  are  frefpiently 
nudtiple.  Similar  tumors  may  be  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
In  one  case,  observed  in  Erlangen,  in  a  man  oi'  forty-one,  there  was  a 
period  of  ten  months  between  the  development  of  the  first  tumor  in  the 
occipital  region  and  the  second  in  the  tcmjxiral  region  ;  at  his  death 
numerous  tumors  were  found  in  the  dura  and  in  the  lungs.  Arnold  has 
rej)orted  a  case  of  similar  tumor  in  a  man  of  forty-nine,  in  whom,  after 
death,  sarcomata  were  fonntl  in  the  clavicle,  the  liver,  and  the  spleen. 
The  neighlioring  lymph-nodes  are  very  seldom  involved. 

The  majority  of  these  sarcomata  are  spindle-celled,  among  which 
cystic  changes  are  quite  conmion.  Next  to  the  sjiindle-celled  variety 
comes  the  round-celled  in  order  of  frequency.  It  is  important  that  in 
most  of  these  cases  there  is  a  jirevious  history  of  some  injury.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  these  tumors  of  the  scalji  and  cranium 
may  be  secondary  to  those  elsewhere  about  the  body. 

Gussenl)auer  '  has  reported  a  case  of  primary  myelogenic  tumor  of  the 
frontal  region  in  a  ]iatieiit  twenty-five  years  old,  with  results  of  opera- 
tion. Having  first  taken  out  the  entire  external  table  from  the  right 
side  of  the  frontal  bone  and  beyond,  he  thus  exposed  the  tumor,  which 
lay  in  the  diploe,  from  which  it  was  removed  with  blunt  instruments. 
After  its  removal  an  extensive  surface  of  dura  was  exposed.  He  replaced 
the  soft  parts  with  perfect  success.^ 

SARCOMA    OF   THE    DURA. 

Sarcomata  s{)ringing  from  the  dura  develop  for  the  most  part  in  the 
direction  of  the  cranial  cavity  and  bury  themselves  in  the  brain,  causing 
disturbance  which  eventually  kills  the  patient.  -A  small  jiortion  of  these 
growths  \vhich  spring  from  the  external  layer  of  the  dura  may  develop 
between  it  and  the  bone.     In  the  latter  case  the  bone  becomes  thinner 

'  "  Eeitrag  ziir  Kenntiiiss  mid  Extirpation  der  Mvelogenen  Schiidelgeschwulste," 
Prar;.  Zeil.  f.  Jlnlhnirle,  vol.  v.,  1884. 

^  See  also  Kodier,  Vircliow')'  Arch.,  vol.  xliv.  p.  oil ;  Schreibcr,  ibid.,  vol.  liv.  p.  285; 
Arnold,  Ihif].,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  297;  Riistizky,  Beul.-^ch.  Zeil./.  Chii:.  1S73,  i).  102;  Kuster,  Ber- 
lin, kliv.  Woch.,  1881,  No.  46;  Heineke,  /.  c,  p.  177  et  seq.;  Lebert,  Virchov/n  Arch.,  vol. 
iii.  p.  4(13. 
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iiiul  thinner  until  it  is  i\o  tiiickcr  tiian  |);i])cr,  and  tlicn  gives  way;  after 
wliieli  tlie  defect  is  increased  in  size  and  the  growth  appears  ii])()n  the 
outer  surface.  The  relations  of  these  tumors  are  not  always  the  same. 
They  are  frequently  surrounded  l)v  a  sort  of  caj)sule,  which  may  be 
ioruied  from  the  external   layer  of  the  dura.      When   the  tumor  is  not 

Fig.  395. 


I'lceratin^'  sai-comatous  tumor  of  dura  (RrunsK 


firmly  imbedded  in  the  bone,  it  is  sometimes  movable  inside  of  the  very 
tlcfeet  which  its  growth  has  c;aused,  so  that  it  can  be  pressed  into  the 
cranial  cavity,  provi<led,  of  course,  that  its  external  surface  is  not  too 
voluminous.  The  edgi's  of  the  opening  thus  made  are  thin,  smooth,  and 
round,  but  when  the  tumor  is  of  a  rapidly-growing  variety  or  has  existed 
for  some  time,  this  ])ecnliar  feature  may  be  lost.  Sarcomata  springing 
from  the  dura  at  the  base  .sometimes  penetrate  outward  through  the 
orbital  fissure  or  other  foramina.  Some  remarkable  instances  have  been 
re])orted  of  tumors  whose  primary  location  was  really  the  external  layer 
(if  tiie  dura,  and  which  had  grown  outward  until  they  had  assumed 
relatively  enormous  size.  So  soon  as  a  tumor  has  thus  ]ierforated  and 
appeared  U])on  the  snrface  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  one  of  purely 
external  origin,  except  possiblv  by  the  history  of  the  case.  In  .size  these 
tumors  vary  very  much. 

Volkmann  observed  a  sarcoma,  springing  from  the  dura,  which 
attaine(l  such  size  as  to  spread  over  the  side  of  the  head  down  to  the 
clavicular  region,  and  finally  hung  down  even  to  the  forearm.  Dural 
sarcomata  seem  less  likelv  to  be  com|>licated  by  metastasis  than  those 
springing  from  the  bone  itself.  The  lymph-nodes  are  seldom  att'ccted. 
The  most  common  site  for  dnral  sarcomata  is  in  the  temjioral  region.  For 
the  most  ]iart,  these  tumors  are  met  with  after  middle  life ;  they  are  not 
nnknown,  however,  in  children,  and  Bruns  has  recorded  two  cases  in 
children  where  they  setMiied  t(.)  have  been  of  congenital  origin. 

So  far  as  the  symptoms  are  concerned,  they  nsually  give  rise  to  pain, 
which  is  frequently  the  one  constant  feature.  Vertigo,  vomiting,  and 
other  symptoms  are  nncertain  and  variable  ;  paraly.ses  of  special  nerves 
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<ir  of  special  areas  may,  of  course,  be  caused  by  pressure  in  specific  direc- 
tions. It  is  astonishing;  iiow  little  disturbance  may  be  produced  by 
tumors  of  great  size.  In  a  few  instances  hyperesthesia  has  been  noted. 
Auvert  oliscrved  one  instance  wiiere  nj)on  pressing  the  tumor  backward 
into  the  skull  fainting  was  invariably  produced ;'  at  one  time  this  patient 
received  a  lilow  upon  the  face  which  forced  the  tumor  back,  and  she 
remained  unconscious  until  it  had  escajK'd  into  its  normal  position.  In 
jinother  ease,  reported  by  Klein,  the  patient  lost  the  power  of  si)eech  so 
.soon  as  the  tumor  was  pressed  into  the  cranial  cavity.  In  practically 
€very  instance,  however,  when  death  has  been  the  result  of  these  growths 
there  have  been  peculiar  symptoms,  for  the  most  part  those  of  ])ressure 
on  special  nerves.  Some  of  tliese  patients  have  ])rol)ably  died  from  the 
mere  efl'ects  of  ])ressure;  others,  from  exhaustion  ;  some  from  sepsis,  and 
some  from  hemorrhage,  yometimes  these  tumors  attain  a  size  which 
gives  rise  to  oedema  of  the  neighboring  parts,  so  that  the  face  may  be 
swollen  almost  beyond  recognition.  Ptn-ulcnt  meningitis  and  encephalitis 
are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

The  duration  of  these  growths  is  very  uncertain.  Some  cases  end 
fatally  in  six  months,  while  others  live  five  or  six  years.  In  one  case, 
reported  l)y  Dumas,  the  growth  lasted  over  twenty  years. 

Diagnosis  is  seldom  difficult,  and  consists  merely  in  differi'utiating 
this  form  of  tumor  from  others,  for  the  most  part  from  innocent  growths. 
This  distinction  nnist  be  made  partly  by  the  history  and  ]>artlv  bv  the 
location  and  clinical  course  of  the  tumor.  Many  sarcomata  of  tlie  skull, 
and  even  of  the  diu"a,  are  somewhat  reduced  in  size  by  continuous  pres- 
sure, which  seems  to  empty  their  vascular  channels,  but  their  original 
size  is  quickly  restored  when  pressure  is  relaxed.  On  account  of  their 
exceedingly  vascular  character  a  mistake  may  arise  in  regarding  these 
growths  as  angio-sarcomata,  or  out;  may  have  to  distinguish  l)etween 
one  or  the  other  of  these  and  an  aneurysm.  Thus  it  has  happened 
to  Bardelel)en  to  regard  one  such  case  as  an  aneurysm,  discovering 
his  mistake  only  after  ligature  of  the  common  carotid.  There  is  possi- 
bility of  confusion  between  these  growths  and  meningoceles  with  firm 
■coverings,  or  encephaloceles.  A  study  of  the  case-history  \\ill  be  of 
great  importance  in  avoiding  this  error.  As  between  sarcomata  of  the 
bone  and  of  the  underlying  dura,  one  may  feel  sure  that  a  tumor  which 
pi'otrudes  through  an  opening  whose  borders  are  reasonably  smooth  mu.st 
arise  from  a  dce])cr  location,  especially  when  there  is  pulsation  in  the 
brain  beneath.  The  possibility  of  reposition  of  such  tumor  within  the 
skull  would  confirm  this  view.  Tumors  arising  from  the  bone,  even 
though  they  cause  resorption  of  the  same,  are  usually  too  firmly  placed 
to  permit  either  re])osition  or  recognition  of  the  bony  opening.  In  the 
absence  also  of  signs  of  brain-pressure  we  may  find  argiunent  for  or 
against  one  or  the  other  growth. 

Prog-nosis  in  tiicsc  cases  is  always  l)ad  ;  the  tendency  is  steadily  to- 
ward death,  and  it  lias  been  but  lately  that  the  surgeon  has  been  able  to 
make  such  <'omplete  extir])ation  that  recurrence  has  been  avoided. 

Treatment  naturally  consists  of  extirjiation  when  it  can  be  eflTected. 
When  the  bone  is  at  all  involved,  it  siiould  be  completely  removed  from 
a  eonsiderai)le  area  around  the  growth  ;  when  the  dura  is  involved,  both 

'  Clitilca  el  Iconofjraphia  Med.-Chii:,  I'aris,  1848. 
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(liu'ii  ami  hone  rc<iiiir('  removal.  More  tlian  oiiee  tliis  has  necessitated 
lii2;atiii'e,  particularly  of  tiie  superior  loii(ritu(liiial  sinus  ;  hut  we  know 
that  this  vm\  he  practised  with  very  little  fear  of  resulting  disturhance, 
even  thouoh  it  should  he  iiecessarv  to  take  out  a  section  of  the  sinus. 
In  any  case  whore  the  tumor  is  in  the  slightest  degree  adherent  to  the 
sinus  both  should  be  removed.  Considerable  ingenuity  may  be  required 
to  cover  the  defects  resulting  from  some  of  these  extensive  operations 
and  to  afford  a  suitaljle  skin-covering  for  the  exposed  dura  or  brain. 

Circumstances  may  arise  where  it  would  he  wise  to  remove  an  ulcer- 
ating tumor  or  one  causing  mechanical  disturhance,  even  though  there 
could  be  nothing  but  pros})ect  of  recurrence,  the  operation  being  tlone 
for  temporary  relief.  Operators  at  the  present  day  much  more  freely 
open  the  cranial  cavity  than  did  those  of  any  pi-evious  era.  Most  of  the 
danger  comes  from  possible  purulent  infection;  aside  from  this,  the  main 
danger  is  from  hemorrhage,  since  many  of  these  tumors  are  extremely 
vascular.  The  large  vessels  occur  mostly  in  the  soft  parts,  and  since, 
by  the  use  of  an  elastic  tourniquet,  we  may  in  large  measure  control  this 
liemorrhage,  we  may  now  operate  with  less  fear  of  serious  consequences. 
When  tiie  large  sinuses  are  enlarged  they  increase  the  danger  from  air- 
embt>lism.  Volkmann  lost  a  jiatient,  from  \\'hom  he  removed  a  dural 
sarcoma,  by  this  accident.  With  these  fiicts  before  us,  as  well  as  with 
the  assurance  which  we  now  feel  concerning  the  salety  of  preliminary 
ligation  of  all  the  large  venous  channels  about  the  head,  we  may  so 
manage  operations  as  not  to  incur  this  risk. 

In  another  ])lace  I  have  alluded  to  tlie  danger  of  using  the  hammer 
and  chisel  too  fre(juently  about  tiie  skull,  because  of  the  extreme  shock 
which  seems  to  be  in  this  way  produced.  The  experiences  of  Koch  and 
Filehne,'  as  well  as  those  of  many  other  operators,  indicate  that  a  dan- 
gerous degree  of  shock  is  often  produced  by  the  repeated  concussions  of 
the  hammer  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  older  literature  only  two  cases  were  recorded  in  which  these 
operations  terminated  successfully,  and  until  (juite  recently  they  were 
not  regarded  with  favor  by  general  surgeons.  Quite  latel}',  however, 
such  operations  have  been  successfidly  ])erformed  by  a  number  of  ope- 
rators. In  one  case,  for  instance,  re])orted  by  Kiister,  a  large  portion  of 
the  frontal  bone  with  the  corresponding  piece  of  the  dura  was  excised, 
in  sjiite  of  which  the  patient  made  a  complete  recovery.^ 

Cabcinomata  of  the  Skull. 

Inasmuch  as  the  true  carcinomata  are  essentially  epithelial  products, 
among  which  we,  for  convenience,  here  reckon  the  epitheliomata,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  these  tumors  will  be  often  met  with  in  any  other 
place  than  upon  the  integument.  By  all  means  the  most  commcm  of 
these  are  the  epitheliomata,  which  are  not  at  all  infrequent  about  the 
scalp.  Many  of  these  lesions  are  the  result  of  malignant  degeneration 
of  previously  more  or  less  benign  tumors,  such  degeneration  occurring 
frequently  in  the  aged  or  in  those  exposed  to  frequent  irritation.  There 
is  so  little  to  be  said  here  which  does  not  apply  eqnidly  to  similar  tumors 

'  Arch.f.  klin.  Chir.,  vol.  xvii.  190. 

^  Berlin,  klin.  Wochensrhfl.,  1881,  Nos.  45,  46. 
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elsewhere  in  the  body  that  we  dismiss  tlie  subject  \\itii  very  few  words, 
advisino;  onl}-  the  radical  removal  of  all  tumors  which  are  at  all  suitable 
for  oj)crative  attack,  and  that  not  merely  the  soft  parts,  but  usually  the 
undcrlvint;:  l)one,  should  also  be  extensively  removed,  and  that  a  wide 
region  of  apparently  healthy  tissue  should  be  excised  at  tlu'  same  time, 
in  order,  so  far  as  possible,  to  ensure  ayainst  recurrence.  There  is  as 
little  to  be  said  in  tavor  of  the  application  of  caustics  and  pastes  for 
the  treatment  of  these  conditions  on  the  head  as  anywhere  else.  They 
are  only  to  be  resorted  to  when  the  positive  instructions  of  the  patient 
or  other  good  and  sufficient  reasons  make  it  injudicious  to  o])erate  under 
an  ansesthetic. 

EcHiNococcus  Cysts. 

These  belong  to  tlie  rarest  diseases  of  the  skull.  They  may  be  found 
in  the  scalp,  in  the  bones,  or  in  the  cranial  cavity.  Of  echinococcns 
cysts  of  the  scalji  I  have  only  been  able  to  tind  one  instance,  rej)ortcd 
by  Guttmanii — tliat  of  a  man  of  twenty-six,  who  for  six  years  had  a 
fluctuating  tumor  in  the  temporal  region,  which  gradually  increased  in 
size  and  gave  more  and  more  trouble,  and  was  finally  e\'acuated  by 
incision,  its  contents  being  typical  of  its  condition.  Echinococcns  cysts 
of  tile  orl)it  have  been  somewhat  frequently  observed.  Of  the  bones 
of  the  .scalp  there  are  at  least  three  cases  on  record — namely,  by  Du]my- 
tren,  Kcatc,  and  Langenbeck.  In  these  cases  the  tables  of  the  skull 
had  sc[)arated,  and  more  or  less  resori)tion  of  Ijone  was  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  cyst.  In  the  interior  of  the  skull  these  cysts  are  more 
common.  They  liave  occurred  between  the  dura  and  the  bone,  beneath 
the  dura,  f)r  in  the  bi'ain-substance  itself.  Extradural  cysts  may  pro- 
duce alisorption  of  the  overlying  bone,  as  do  the  more  solid  tumors. 
This  was  the  case  in  an  instance  rej)orted  by  Peinemann  and  jMoulinie. 
The  subdural  cysts  and  those  in  the  brain  occurring  in  young  patients 
produce  both  thinning  and  distention  of  the  bone,  as  well  as  other  signs. 
In  a  ease  observed  by  Rodust  the  skull  was  generally  enlarged  and  the 
sutures  were  loosened.  As  a  rule,  the  alteration  is  local  rather  than 
symmetrical,  and  leads  to  the  projection  of  the  bone  over  the  seat  of  the 
tumor.  In  a  case  reported  In'  Reer,  of  a  five-year-old  child  with  cchino- 
coccus  cyst  in  the  brain,  the  dura  mater  had  been  perforated  and  the 
overlying  bone  widely  ab.sorbcd.  Most  of  the  echinococ<cus  cysts  in  the 
brain,  however,  do  not  attain  such  size  as  to  produce  external  alterations. 
For  the  most  part  they  consist  of  single  cysts  containing  daughter-cysts, 
and  are  usually  single  rather  than  multiple. 

An  echinococcns  cyst  of  the  scalp  a])pcars  slightly  rounded  in  sha])c, 
fluctuating,  more  or  less  transparent,  sometimes  yielding  characteristic 
sensiition  under  the  finger.  By  pressure  upon  the  nerves  or  by  inflam- 
matory process  it  may  give  rise  to  more  or  less  pain.  Cysts  of  this 
variety  within  the  orbit  jnish  forward  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  cau.se 
more  or  less  loss  of  vision.  Echinococcns  cysts  of  the  cranial  bones 
form  tumors  which  are  for  a  long  time  hard,  but  which  later  become 
soft  and  fluctuating  as  the  overlying  lione  disappears.  When  they  work 
their  way  through  the  skull  from  within  pressure  u]ion  them  may  pro- 
duce brain-symptoms.     Cysts  arising  entirely  Avithin    the   skull    grow 
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slowly,  and  produce  l)niiii-syni])toms  in  projjortion  to  their  size  and  in 
aci'ordancp  >vitii  their  location.  Their  tendency  is  always  to  kill  unless 
relieved  by  surgical  means. 

Kchinococcus  cysts  can  only  l>c  surely  diagnosticated  after  puncture 
or  spontaneous  evacuation,  and  then  only  liy  examination  of  their  con- 
tents. Colloid  cysts  and  daughter-cysts  are  the  characteristic  features 
of  these  contents,  while  the  fluid  itself  is  slightly  albuminous  and  con- 
tains succinic  acid.  Cystic  tumors  which  are  suspected  to  be  of  this 
origin  sliould  l)e  carefully  investigated  in  the  light  of  the  above  state- 
ment. iSo  long  as  they  are  covered  by  unliroken  l)one  their  character 
cannot  be  made  out  with  any  certainty.  Sliould,  however,  the  tumor 
cease  to  develop,  or,  particularly,  should  it  decline  in  size,  its  hydatid 
origin  may  l)e  suspected.  In  case  of  doubt  the  exploring  needle  should 
be  used,  and  enough  of  the  fluid  aspirated  to  permit  both  chemical  and 
microscopi(jal  examination.  Cystic  tumors  of  this  kind  which  jirotrude 
from  otherwise  iniaflected  bone  undoubtedly  have  their  origin  between 
the  dura  and  the  bone.  Important  eorrolKtrative  evidence  would  be  the 
discovery  of  other  hydatid  cysts  in  other  jiarts  of  the  body.' 

Diseases  op  the  Blood-vessels. 

simple  aneurysms. 

Aneurysms  of  the  cranial  arteries  are,  as  a  rule,  rare,  becau.se  of  their 
relatively  small  size.  Of  them  all,  the  temporal  is  the  most  frequently 
involved.  Such  aneurysms  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  traumatic  origin, 
occurring  rather  as  the  result  of  <livision  or  of  subcutaneous  crushing. 
Falls  upon  the  head  or  blows  with  l)lunt  objects  may  produce  them,  while 
their  most  frequent  cause  in  times  past  was  the  phlebotomy  or  section 
of  the  temporal  vessels  at  one  time  conunonly  practised.  When  the.se 
aneurysms  are  traumatic,  they  may  occur  a  few  days  after  the  injury  or 
not  until  several  weeks.  They  ])resent  all  the  characteristics  and  signs  of 
true  tumors,  but  ]>roduce  no  reflex  disturbances,  although  ])atients  may 
complain  of  a  peculiar  somid  which  they  hear  as  a  purely  subjective  sen- 
sation. These  aneurysms  may  enlarge  until  they  attach  themselves  to  the 
skin,  and  even  spontaneously  rupture,  as  Poinsot  has  observed  in  one  case 
of  aneurysm  of  the  occipital  artery. 

Diagnosis  is  usually  made  without  difficulty  ;  but  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  aneiu'vsmal  dilatation  involves  a  branch  as  well  as  a  main 
trunk  the  (piestion  of  ditlcrential   diagnosis  may  arise. 

So  far  as  their  treatment  is  concerned,  there  is  no  part  of  the  body 
in  which  they  can  l)e  more  easily  or  radically  attacked.  Should  simple 
compression  be  insufficient,  it  would  ])robably  be  best  to  make  thorough 
extirpation,  tying  on  either  side  of  the  s:ic  and  treating  it  as  one  would 
attack  any  other  tumor. 

CIRSOID    ANEURYSM. 

Under  this  term  is  understood  that  form  of  enlargement  of  an  artery 
which  includes  both  its  diameter  and  its  length.     It  is  met  \vith  ordi- 
'  Vide  Heineke,  Chirurtj.  Krankh.  des  Kop/es,  p.  200  et  seq. 
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narily  as  a  more  or  les^s  bonselatt'd  enlartioiiK'nt  of  a  vessel,  sometimes  to 
a  relatively  enormous  size  ;  there  is  an  ahsoluti'  inerease  in  length  as  well 
as  of  diameter,  and  as  tlie  arterv  elongates  it  becomes  tortuous  and  ser- 
pentine, sometimes  spiral.  It  involves  commonly  several  trunks  with 
their  branches.  It  may  occur  in  the  arteries  of  an  extremity,  but  is. 
particularly  often  seen  about  the  scalp.  Sometimes  it  extends  from  one 
side  over  to  the  vessels  of  the  other  side.  The  capillaries  may  be  widelv 
dilated,  and  even  the  eonnecting  veins  involveil.  ^\ll('n  it  has  existed 
for  a  long  time  and  has  effected  such  changes  as  these,  it  is  frequently 
known  as  aneurysm  by  anastomosis,  or  racemose  auriirysm.  The  super- 
ficial temporal,  the  posterior  auricular,  and  the  occijiital  ve.s.sels  are  those 
most  frequently  involved. 

The  causes  of  this  condition  are  very  ob.-<cure.     It  has  been  at  times 
referred  to  injury,  especially  of  a  congenital  erectile  tumor,  but  luost 

Fig.  396. 


Cirsoid  aneurysm  (Briuisl. 

often  no  cause  can  be  ascribed.  The  majority  of  cases  occur  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  diagnosis  can  scarcely  be  difficult,  since  the  serpentine  and  pul- 
sating cliaracter  makes  its  nature  plain. 

Tiie  treatment  of  these  aneury.sms  is  often  difficult  and  dangerous. 
Operative  attack  frequently  fails,  and  there  is  still  greater  liability  to 
relap.se,  while  fatal  terminations  have  been  in  the  past  not  infrequent. 
The  simplest  method  is  by  compression  ;  it  is  also  the  most  ineffective. 
Ligature  of  the  external  carotid  on  one  si<le  or  both,  or,  as  is  necessary 
sometimes,  of  the  common  carotid,  is  the  nu'asure  which  in  these  anti- 
septic days  has  given  the  most  perfect  relief.  Sometimes,  in  addition  to 
this  or  as  a  later  operation,  more  or  less  exscction  of  the  vessels  or  the 
vascular  tumors  can  be  made.  It  would  hardly  be  well  to  do  all  this 
at  once.     While  ligature  of  the  comnidu  trunk   has  in   time  past  been 
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serious,  iiiid  tot)  ol'li:ii  fatal,  it  is  likely  that  most  of  the  fatalities  occurred 
from  lack  of  asejjtit;  precautions,  and  that  with  these  the  danger  will  be 
reduced  to  a  niininiuiu.  Primary  excision  of  the  tumor  has  been  several 
times  accomj)lislH'(l,  and  has  been  satisfactory  in  some  cases  of  great 
severity.  Tliese  tumors  have  also  l>ccn  treated  by  galvano-puncture, 
by  coagulating  injections,  and  by  other  means.  All  of  these,  especially 
the  injections,  offer  possibility  of  danger  which  may  easily  pass  beyond 
control,  and  they  are  to  be  avoided  if  possible.' 

ANKUltYHMS    OF    THE    ORBIT. 

Heineke  coidd  find  but  two  cases  of  spontaneous  aneurysms  of  the 
orbital  vessels — one  reported  by  Guthrie,  the  other  by  Carron  du  Vil- 
lards.  The  former  was  found  in  the  cadaver ;  the  latter  was  observed 
clinically.  He  also  met  with  but  two  recorded  cases  of  traumatic  aneur- 
ysms of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  reported  respectively  by  Passavant  and 
Lawson.  Orbital  aneurysm,  thereibre,  is  a  sort  of  curiosity.  Aneur- 
ysms of  the  external  vessels  have  also  been  noted,  and  Hotz,  for  instance, 
has  reported  a  traumatic  aneurysm  in  the  upper  eyelid.  The  symptoms 
of  orbital  ani'urysm  consist  for  the  most  part  of  protrusion  of  the  bulb 
and  in  the  existence  of  an  arterial  imj)ulse  synchronous  with  systole. 
It  can  be  checked  by  pressure  ujion  tlie  conunon  carotid.  A  bruit  is 
also  sometimes  to  be  heard.  I  believe  it  may  be  held  that  coincidence 
of  pidsating  exojihthalmos  and  bruit  are  pathognomonic.  Aneurysm 
of  the  ophthalmic  artery  inside  the  skull  has  been  observed  in  one 
instance  by  Nunneley.  The  al)ove  symptoms  might  l)e  imitated  in  the 
case  of  traumatic  or  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  internal  carotid  into 
the  cavernous  sinus,  by  which  wo  would  have  aneurysmal  varix  of  the 
sinus  and  the  oj)hthalmic  veins,  which  would  produce  very  serious 
symptoms.  In  this  latter  case,  however,  there  would  be  also  dilatation 
of  all  the  orbital  veins  as  well  as  those  of  the  supraorbital  region,  in 
which  probal)ly  pulsation  could  be  both  seen  and  felt.  In  spontaneous 
cases  these  appearances  would  occur  gradually  ;  in  traumatic  cases  they 
would  be  of  immediate  origin. 

Prognosis  of  orbital  aneuiysms  is  never  favorable,  since  partial  or 
complete  amaurosis  would  jirobably  result  from  pressure  around  the 
optic  nerve. 

Their  treatment  can  only  be  direct  in  case  it  be  easy  to  recognize  a 
pulsating  tumor  in  the  orl)it  ;  in  which  case,  possibly,  a  ligation  of  the 
artery  involved  could  be  made.  Electro-puncture  might  l)e  resorted  to  : 
the  injections  of  liquor  ferri,  reconunended  by  Heineke,  seem  to  me  too 
dangerous.  Should  compression  of  the  internal  or  the  common  carotid 
abate  the  pulsatioTi,  it  would  be  surgical  to  tie  this  vessel  at  the  point  of 
election. - 

ANEURYSMS    OF    THE    MENINGEAL    ARTERIES. 

Of  these  only  the  middle  has  been  found  to  be  involved,  and  of  such 
tumors  there  were  up  to  18<S2  but  ten  cases  on  record.     Most  of  these 

'  Vide  Terrier,  /)es  Anemiiameg  cirso'ides,  Paris,  1872;  Hildebrand,  "  Behaiullung  des 
Angioma  arteriale  raccraosiim,  besonders  des  Kopfes,"  Deiitfche  Zeitschft.  f.  Chirurgw, 
xxxvii.  236. 

^  Vide  also  Terrier,  "  Tiiiiu'iirs  vasculaires  dii  cuir  chevelu,"  Revue  de  Chirurgie,  1890, 
X.  47. 
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appear  to  have  given  rise  to  absorption  of  bone  by  [iressui'e,  so  that  an 
easily  recognizalile  tumor  appeareil  bencatli  the  scalp.  In  at  least  one 
case  tliis  \vas  mistaken  for  a  cyst,  was  freely  opened,  and  the  patient 
died  of  hemorrhage.  It  is  not  dittieult  to  account  for  this  condition, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  these  instances  are  not  more  frequent.  In  the 
canal  or  groove  in  which  the  artery  rims  the  vessels  cannot  always 
esca])e  injury  when  fracture  across  their  course  is  inflicted.  Unless 
rudely  lacerated,  they  frequently  give  rise  to  comjn'cssive  clots,  as  is 
well  known.  It  may  thus  happen  that  a  trifling  tear  in  the  arterial  wall 
may  lead  to  the  formation  of  an  aneurysm,  esjK'cially  when  the  course 
of  the  vessel  is  through  a  complete  canal  in  the  hone. 

Diag-nosis  of  this  form  can  only  be  made  when  the  tumor  presents 
externally  by  absorption  of  overlying  bone.  In  such  a  case,  by  exami- 
nation of  the  tumor  itself  and  comparison  of  the  effects  of  pressure  upon 
it  and  upon  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck,  a  conclusion  can  probably  be 
arrived  at. 

Treatment  of  these  cases  must,  for  the  most  ])art,  be  by  ligature.  In 
one  case  Consolini  could  obliterate  by  digital  compression.  AVhen  liga- 
ture is  applied  it  maybe  either  to  the  common  or  to  the  internal  carotid, 

Fiu.  397. 


Varicose  aneurysm  (Brims). 


or,  better  still,  when  feiisibk',  to  tlie  middle  meningeal  itself.  This 
should  be  exposed  in  its  course  as  freely  as  necessary,  and  ligated,  if 
possible,  on  the  proximal  side.' 

'  Vide  Heineke,  Chirurg.  Krankh.  des  A'o/j/es,  p.  44  et  seq. ;  Kremnitz,  "  Aneiirvsnia 
arleri*  niening.  med.,"  Deutsche  Zeitschfl.  f.  Cliirurgie,  iv.  473. 
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ARTEniO-VENOUS    ANEURYSMS. 

These  are  even  rarer  than  Inic  aneurysms.  Bruns  eollected  4  case.s, 
to  wliieh  Heineke  lias  been  ahle  to  add  ■").  Of  these,  1  eoiieerned  the 
posterior  aurieidar  artery  and  vein,  7  the  temporal  artery  and  vein,  and 
1  was  composed  of  vessels  whieh  li;i\c  iid  names.  In  them  all  the 
tumors  seemed  to  have  that  form  Undwn  as  "aneurysmal  varix,"  the 
arterial  blood  emptying-  direetly  into  the  injured  vein.  The  progress  of 
these  tumors  is  not  ra}>id,  and  after  a  while  they  seem  to  eonie  to  a  stoj). 
A  ])atient  of  C'zerny  lived  for  twenty-live  years,  his  tumor  making  very 
slow  progress  during  this  time.  Aside  from  the  nnu'mnr  ])rodueed  from 
the  current  of  blood  he  had  but  little  to  complain  of.  The  ease  with 
which  these  tumors  can  be  injured,  and  the  fact  that  fatal  hemorrhage 
may  result  from  them,  are  taught  by  a  case  of   Biefel's. 

The  diagnosis  of  aneurysmal  varix  of  the  skull  is  of  little  difficulty, 
because  of  the  extent  over  which  the  tumor  is  spread  out,  and  the  fact 
that  its  vascular  eiiaracter  makes  it  easily  distinguishable  beneath  the 
skin. 

The  most  important  element  in  the  treatment  of  these  tumors  is  the 
shutting  oif  of  arterial  blood-sujiply,  which  is  not  always  easy.  In 
Biefel's  ease  the  collection,  for  instance,  was  above  the  ]n'incipal  lesion, 
and  proceeded  not  from  a  large  vessel,  but  from  a  small  one.  Accord- 
ingly, he  extii-pated  the  principal  part  of  the  varix  with  the  dilated  veins 
adjacent  thereto.  In  similar  cases  we  should  have  to  imitate  his  j)ro- 
cedure.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  artery  is  easy  of  access,  it  should  be 
exposed  and  ligated,  which  is  usually  enough  to  produce  obliteration. 
In  Czerny's  ease  he  extir])ated  nearly  all  of  the  growth. 

ARTERIO-VENOUS  AXEUHYSMS  rOXNECTED  WITH    THE    ORBIT    OR  A 

SI.NfS. 

Heineke  could  find  but  one  case  of  this  kind  in  litei'aturc. — that 
reported  by  Lansdowne  '  which  had  to  do  with  an  injury  of  the  upper 
lid.  In  this  case  after  six  weeks  there  appeared  prominence  and  swell- 
uig,  first  of  the  lid  and  later  of  the  conjunctival  veins.  Four  weeks 
later  there  formed  a  pulsating  tumor  in  which  there  was  a  continual 
bruit,  which  ceased  on  pressure  upon  the  carotid.  The  sac  was  complete. 
The  tumor  was  incised,  ligatures  aj)plied  n])i)n  either  side,  and  healing 
resulted. 

Of  great  diagnostic  importance  are  the  orbital  veins,  which  may  indi- 
cate a  communication  between  the  internal  carotid  and  the  cavernous 
sinus.  Such  a  communication  might  possibly  be  brought  about  by  pene- 
tration of  a  bone-s])linter  in  a  fracture  of  the  base.  In  any  such  case 
the  arterial  blood  which  ])asses  into  the  cavernous  sinus  would  prevent 
the  return  of  venous  blood  and  cause  ])assive  venous  engorgement  of 
all  these  veins  which  empty  into  tiiis  sinus  or  into  the  orbit,  causing 
also  choked  disk,  oedematous  inflammation  of  the  orbital  cellular  tissue, 
chemosis,  pulsating  exophthalmos,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  expansion 
of  the  supra-  and  infraorliital  veins.  The  subjective  and  objective  signs 
above  given  would  l)e  in  a  general  way  the  symptoms  of  this  condition. 
'  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  June  6,  1875. 
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Rizzoli  observed  one  unique  ease  in  wliieli  tiiere  was  communieation 
between  the  oecipital  arteiy  and  the  transverse  sinus.'  This  was  prob- 
ably tlie  result  of  some  congenital  anomaly. 

Venous  Tumors  of  the  Cranium. 

phlebectasic  v.\rice.s. 

Dilatations  of  the  superficial  veins  in  the  skull  are  often  observed. 
They  are  most  commonly  noticed  when  tJiey  pertain  to  the  frontal  and 
temporal  reiiions.  They  form  mostly  during  the  earlier  years  of  life, 
and  seem  to  be  due  in  a  large  measure  to  a  weakness  of  the  venous  walls, 
which  yield  wiicn  pressure  is  increased,  as  it  may  be  by  violent  coughing 
or  chronic  congestion  by  alcoholism,  etc.  Varices  of  more  distinct  form 
appear  in  one  of  two  shapes — either  the  varix  simplex,  which  is  a  sac- 
cular dilatation  of  distinct  veins,  or  a  general  dilatation  of  a  group  of 
veins  with  their  ramitications — /.  c.  varix  racemosus.  These  venous 
dilatations  are  not  jiainfiil,  and  cause  the  jiatient  very  little  difficulty. 
Generally  they  cause  de})ressions  in  the  underlying  bone,  and  are  more 
or  less  buried  in  the  same.  Obviously,  they  will  bleed  seriously  when 
injured,  and  are  mainly  of  serious  account  for  this  reason.  They  are 
best  left  alone  or  else  treated  radically  by  extirpation  of  the  entire  varix. 

VAKIX    SIMI'hEX    COMMUXICANS. 

By  Bruns^  similar  conditions  of  the  upper  lid  from  varices  of  the 
orbital  veins  have  been  rejiortcd.  Communicating  venous  tumors  of 
another  kind  are  illustrated  by  the  following  case  :  A  soldier  had  re- 
ceived a  blow  upon  the  forehead.  The  injury  seemed  to  have  caused 
fracture  with  depression.  After  twenty-four  hours'  unconsciousness  he 
slowly  recovered.  At  the  site  of  injury  tliere  gradually  formed  a 
tumor  wliich  tinnlly  attained  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  and  was  bluish  col- 
ored. It  increased  in  size  when  he  lay  do«n,  diminished  when  he  held 
the  head  erect;  respiration  had  no  influence  upon  it.  The  overlying 
skin  was  abnormally  thin  ;  there  was  evident  de])rcssion  of  bone.  The 
tumor  fluctuated,  and  could  be  caused  to  almost  (lisaj)pear  on  pressure, 
which,  iiowever,  caused  liim  ]iain  and  vertigo.  The  tumor  did  not  pul- 
sate nor  were  any  nuirnuirs  heard  in  it.  He  died  of  erysipelas.  Upon 
autopsy  there  was  found  just  outside  the  bone  a  blood-sac  covered  with 
periosteum  and  skin.  In  the  underlying  depressed  bone  were  numerous 
small  ojienings  whicli  permitted  the  passage  of  veins  into  the  supci'ior 
longitudinal  sinus.  The  inner  side  of  the  bone  was  normal.'  Numerous 
similar  cases  iiave  been  reported. 

Most  of  tliese  cases  have  sliown  alteration  in  t!ie  size  of  the  tumor, 
depending  on  the  position  of  the  head.  In  two  cases  it  was  shown  that 
pressure  around  the  periphery  of  the  tumor  did  not  prevent  its  filling; 
in  another,  that  compression  on  the  jugular  vein  produced  the  greatest 
distention  of  the  sac.  In  such  cases  as  these  there  can  be  n()  douljt  that 
one  has  to  do  with  a  sacculated  collection  of  venous  blood  as  a  result  of 

'  Mem.  (leW  Aead.  clelle  Se.  rkW  Tst.  di  Bologna,  1873 ;  Schmidt's  Jahrbvch,  Bd.  168,  p.  216. 
'  See  paper  of  Mastin  (foot-note,  p.  531).  ■'  Heineke,  /.  c,  p.  69. 
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injiirv  by  which  tlic  periosteum  is  se]>arate(l  fniin  the  hone,  ami  which  is 
fed  witii  veins  tiiat  eoiiiieet  direetiy  or  iiitlireetly  with  tlie  sinus.  There 
is  a  ])ossil)ility  of  sucli  result  after  fracture  with  laceration  of  the  sinus 
or  after  separation  of  tiie  periosteum  at  this  point,  where  well-known 
emissaries  pass  through  the  bone.  The  depression  of  bone  which  is 
usually  a  concomitant  feature  may  be  duo  to  injury  or  to  absorption. 
This  condition  has  been  called  by  Dufour  "  fistule  osteo-vasculare  ;"  by 
Stromcyer,  "sinus  perieranii;"  by  Hecker,  "  varix  s))urius  vensB  di})lo- 
etici." 

Finally,  there  is  a  class  of  blood-tumors  conceruinji'  whose  uature  one 
cannot  be  (piite  certain.  These  are  the  so-called  hernial  dilatations  of 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  been  reported 
by  Beikert,  Flint,  Busch,  Ogle,  Chassaignac,  and  others.  Beikert's  case 
was  known  only  as  an  anatomical  specimen.  In  the  other  cases  the 
tumor  was  either  congenital  or  developed  early  in  childhood.  These 
tumors  usually  prest'Ut  through  oj)enings  in  the  bone.  Pressure  upon 
them  causes  vertigo  and,  perhaps,  crying,  while  by  compression  on  the 
jugular  veins  they  are  made  more  jirominent  and  blue.  In  a  case  of 
Demme's  the  tumor  dilated  witli  each  inspiration.  In  a  case  of  Glat- 
tiiuer's  it  ])ulsateil  and  niurniurs  were  heard  within  it.  In  this  latter 
case  choked  disk  and  sudden  blindness  seemed  to  indicate  a  sudden  exag- 
geration of  intracranial  pressure.  Of  7  cases  the  tumor  was  6  times  in 
the  occipital  region  ;  in  1  of  these  the  tumor  reached  the  size  of  a  robin's 
egg.  In  Demme's  case  the  sac  of  the  tumor  was  found  to  be  of  the  same 
structure  as  the  sinus-wall.  In  the  case  of  Foueteau  there  were  found 
two  accessory  sacs  containing  serous  fluid.  The  opening  into  the  siiuis 
was  as  large  as  the  little  finger.  By  Heineke'  tliese  tumors  are  regardt'd 
as  a  peculiar  form  of  eneephalocele,  which,  he  reminds  us,  is  often  con- 
nected with  hydrocephalus ;  and  its  complications  are  foinid  in  the  cases 
reported  by  Glattauer  and  Ogle. 

So  far  as  the  diagnosis  of  these  venous  tumors  goes,  we  linil,  for  the 
most  ]iart,  that  they  are  easily  compressible,  tliat  their  size  depends  in  a 
measure  upon  the  position  of  the  head,  and  that  some  of  them  are  influ- 
enced l)y  respiration  ;  that  compression  of  their  periphery  does  not  hinder 
their  tilling ;  that  when  comjiressed  such  pressure  oi'dinarily  increases  in- 
tracranial pressure;  and  that  there  is  corresponding  increase  of  pulsation. 
They  may  be  distinguished  from  simple  varix  by  the  fact  that  pressure 
upon  the  periphery  seems  not  to  influence  them,  which  also  distinguishes 
them  from  racemose  varix.  Various  spurious  foi-mations  and  eireum- 
scribed  tumors  lie  usually  in  bony  depressions,  but  are  less  influenced 
by  ])rcssure. 

There  are  other  conditions  quite  likely  to  lead  to  confusion.  We 
have  to  distinguish  between  the  aneurysms,  aneurysmal  varices,  and 
eneephalocele.  Most  of  the  aneurysms  are  fed  from  the  superficial 
arteries.  Pressure  ujmiu  them  can  be  made  significant  ;  so,  too,  with 
aneurysmal  varices.  There  can  almost  always  be  found  a  communicat- 
ing artery,  jjressure  u])on  which  will  stop  the  jnilsation  in  the  tumor. 
As  between  these  venous  tumors  and  encephaloceles  diagnt)sis  may  pos- 
sibly be  difficult.  It  will  be  easier,  however,  by  noticing  the  bluish 
tint  of  the  venous  tumor,  which  cannot  be  mistaken  for  the  more  bluish 

'  L.  c,  p.  63. 
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skin  over  an  encophalocele  wlicn  its  veins  are  filled.  Tiic  rciliieibility 
of  the  tumor  upon  pressure  niay  be  quite  similar,  as  well  as  its  consist- 
ence ;  but  an  encephaloeele  will  not  till  fuller  and  expand  by  compression 
of  the  jusjnlar  vein,  as  will  be  the  case  with  a  venous  tumor. 

Treatment  of  these  venous  tumors,  so  far  as  the  deeper  forms  are 
concerned,  is  not  very  satisfactory.  In  3  cases  tumors  have  been  incised. 
In  Flint's  case  it  made  a  very  serious  heniorrliaye.  In  a  case  reported 
by  Pelletan  the  hemorrhatic  was  so  serious  as  to  call  for  styptics.  As  a 
result  of  their  use  there  may  set  in  a  purulent  meningitis,  which  may 
carry  off  the  child.  Azam  made  an  incision  through  the  traumatic 
varix,  which  was  followed  by  no  serious  trouble,  and  later  healed, 
Mersscmann  healed  one  such  case  by  continuous  compression.  Bar- 
deleben  succeeded  in  healing  one  communicating  tumor  by  electro 
puncture;  but  in  most  of  the  cases  no  attempt  has  been  made,  because 
of  anticipated  danger.' 

Non-inflammatory  Conditions  of  the  Skull. 

incomplete  formation  of  bone  ;    aplasia  cranii  ;  osteogenesis 

cranii  imperfecta. 

The  skulls  of  the  new-born  are  sometimes  found  to  be  incomplete, 
the  bone  being  more  or  less  deficient.  At  other  times  the  bones  of  the 
vertex  are  found  unduly  thin  and  flexible,  and  almost  transparent  in 
spots,  with  lines  running  along  them,  marking  them  like  the  ribs  of  a 
leaf.  In  certain  instances  also  there  will  be  found  complete  defects,  so 
that  tlu'  bone  ajtjicars  to  have  been  perforated.  For  instance,  Boecker 
found  in  the  skull  of  a  child  thirty-three  days  old  that  but  a  small  jior- 
tion  of  the  occijiital  bone  and  of  the  petrosal  was  composed  of  really 
osseous  tissue.  These  defects,  however,  are  more  commonly  met  with  in 
the  region  of  the  frontal  and  temporal  bout's.  These  are  sometimes  as 
thin  as  ])aper,  or  the  osteo-cartilaginous  tissues  will  be  found  extending 
outward  in  radial  stripes,  or  isolated  jiatches  of  bony  tissue  will  be  found 
which  serve  to  separate  the  ]xeriosteum  and  the  dura  in  small  patches. 
In  cases  of  moderate  aplasia  there  are  often  other  disturbances  of  devel- 
opment, particidarly  in  the  osseous  system,  which  appear  during  the  early 
months  of  childhood.  The  ossification  may  come  on  gradually  with 
some  delay,  or  it  may  proceed  from  various  centres,  which  are  in  this 
sense  abnormal,  since  they  do  not  accord  with  the  general  jilan  of  ossifi- 
cation. The  fragments  of  bone  thus  produced  freely  blend  together,  and 
may  eventually  make  a  skull  ])ractically  as  good  as  a  normal  one. 
Under  these  circumstances  individual  bones  may  be  developed  which  are 
more  than  mere  Wormian  bones  and  yet  receive  no  definite  names.  Ogle 
and  Paget  have  described  interesting  cases  of  this  "hind.       Probably  the 

'  A  very  interesting  monosrapli  by  W.  M.  Mastin  on  "  Venons  Blood-tumors  of  the 
C'raniuiii"  was  published  in  1885  in  the  Annalf!  of  Suri/ery,  .iml  continued  in  the  Jouni.  of 
the  Am.  Meil.  Axm'n,  1886,  September  and  Octolier.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  tumors  have  been  known  by  various  names  aside  from  those  above  given ;  as, 
"osteovascular  fistuUe,"  "erectile  tumors  of  the  sknll,"  "sanguineous  tumors  of  the 
vault,"  "sanguineous  herniic,"  "varicoceles  of  the  skull,"  "subpericranial  venous  tumors," 
"  reducible  sanguineous  tumors  of  the  vault."  etc. ;  and  he  classifies  them  as,  a,  congeni- 
tal;  i,  spontaneous;  and  e,  traumatic.  For  further  information  with  regard  to  these 
surgical  curiosities  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  his  paper. 
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most  perfect  s])eciiii('n  of  its  kind,  liowcver,  lias  been  described  by  Vro- 
lik  : '  The  skull  consisted  of  ;i  great  number  of  cranial  bones,  for  the 

Fig.  398. 


Aplasia  cranii:  incomplete  ossificutiun  (Bruns). 


most  part  united,  leaving  a  few  osseous  defects.     A  similar  case,  found 
in  the  Wiirzburg  Collection,  lias  been  described  by  Bidder.     Some  of 


Fig.  399. 


Aplasia  cranii:  incomplete  ossification  (Bnms). 


the  children  born  witii  these  peculiar  skulls  are  in  other  respects  well 
formed ;   others  are  defective.     In  some  of  them  there  has  been  such 

'  Tabnhn  ad  iUimt.  embrj/ogen,  etc.,  Anistelodam,  1849. 
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complete   failure   of    true   l)oiic-develo])nK'iit   as   to  cause  them     to   be 
regarded  as  cases  of  fa?tal  rhachitis.    ^Vlu■u  tlie  history  has  been  secui'ed 


Vm:.  400. 


Same  as  i  ■  ■-  i      ■     i' 

it  has  almost  always  been  found  that  the  parents  were  badly  nourished, 
particularly  the  mother,  while  in  some  of  them  a  history  of  syphilis 
plays  an  important  part,  as  it  certainly  did  in  A^rolik's  case.  These  con- 
ditions are  more  essential  tiian  are  those  dbtainini;'  in  onlinary  hydro- 
cephalus, since  in  the  latter  case  it  is  the  increasing  pressure  which  pre- 
vents the  proper  ossification  of  the  bones. 


Fig.  401. 


Incomplete  ossification  of  dift'erent  type  (Bruns). 

Aplasia  seems  to  be  at  times  a  unilateral  defect,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances may  contrilmte  toward  the  formation  of  meningocele.       He- 
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reditary  influences  may  be  concerned  in  these  cases  ;  and  Frank  has 
rec<)r(U'd  the  case  of  a  woman  wiio  bore  three  eliikh-en  successively,  all 
of  whom  sliowed  lateral  defects  in  the  frontal  re<i'ion.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, he  found  in  tiic  mother  a  tumor  involving  tiie  promontory  of  the 
sacrum,  and  tliis  it  was  which  probably  interfered  witii  ossification  of  the 
fcetal  skulls.  Again,  the  presence  of  cystic  and  dermoid  tumors  has  been 
known  to  prevent  ossificatit)n.  It  is  quite  probable  that  many  cases  of 
apparent  defect  of  ossification  in  adults  are  due  to  the  ])resence  at  some 
time  of  such  tumors  rather  tiian  to  a  primary  or  original  aplasia. 

In  many  of  these  instances  it  may  be  p.ossible  to  j)rotcet  the  growing 
skull  by  means  of  some  material  moulded  on  a  cast,  which  shall  be  pro- 
tective both  from  within  and  from  without.  Celluloid  or  gutta-percha 
would  probaljly  answer  this  purpose. 


Disappearance  of  the  Cranial  Bones, 
atrophia  seu  anosto.sis  craxii. 


In  the  skull  complete  disappearance 
frequently  observed.     It  may  come  on  as 


of   l)one-sul)stance   is   not  in- 
an  interstitial  or  as  an  excen- 


FiG.  402 


Abf^orpti 


W'ouil  Museum). 


trie  ancstosis.  Interstitial  atrophy  may  happen  at  any  point,  and  resem- 
bles atrophy  of  any  other  part  of  the  bony  skeleton.  Excentric  atrophy 
begins  at  one  or  more  points  and  jiroceeds  in  a  centrifugal  direction,  the 
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bone  disappearing  along  tlic  margin  of  the  o])ening  already  resnlting 
from  the  ])roce.ss.  This  is  qnite  eonimon  in  the  skulls  of  the  aged,  and 
by  it  large  bones  have  been  redneed  to  the  thinness  of  paper.  Complete 
perforation  may  even  result  in  this  way,  and  the  Dpening  thus  made  may 
have  eonsiderable  extent.  It  is  jiractieally  nothing  else  in  these  eases 
than  the  senile  atrophy  whieh  is  met  with  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
^Mien  it  begins  with  the  diploe,  the  bone  becomes  more  spongy  and  por- 
ous and  the  marrow  more  vascular  and  dark.  This  condition  is  usually 
tliffuse,  but  sometimes  circumscribed.  In  hypenemia  of  the  diploe  it 
often  presents  an  almost  inHammatory  appearance,  the  cause  being 
unknown.  This  is  accomj)anie<l  l)y  no  signs,  anil  may  not  be  suspected 
during  life.    It  seems  to  be  almost  of  the  same  character  as  osteomalacia. 

of  more  practical  importance  is  excentric  atrophy  beginning  on  the 
outside.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  opening  thus  produced  may  vary 
verv  nuich.  It  may  be  produced  by  pressure  of  a  tumor  and  in  many 
other  wavs.  The  most  connuon  causes  of  pressure  are  the  so-called 
"Pacchionian  granulations."  The  depressions  in  which  these  lie  are 
evervwhere  recognized  ;  around  them  we  meet,  sometimes,  formation  of 
new  bone,  so  that  cpiite  a  cavity  may  be  formed.  Sarcoma  of  the  dura 
will  produce  the  same  effect,  and  even  pressure  of  blood-vessels  within 
the  dura  seems  to  jirodnce  growths  by  atrophic  processes.  There  is 
another  form  of  excentric  atrophy  by  which  the  external  table  disap- 
]>ears,  at  least  in  patches,  leaving  a  very  thin  internal  table.  It  is  met 
with  most  often  in  the  parietal  region  in  the  skulls  of  the  elderly.  It 
was  first  described  by  Lobstein  and  Rokitansky.  It  may  be  possible  to 
recognize  this  condition  in  the  living. 

Even  fever  or  an  increasing  hydrocephalus  may  jjroduce  an  internal 
excentric  anostosis.  One  cause  which  is  supposed  to  lead  to  this  condi- 
tion is  sjiontaneons  separation  of  sutures,  wliich  can  occur  as  the  result 
of  pressure  in  hydn)cephalns.  As  a  rule,  it  does  not  occur  after  the 
fifth  year  of  life.  In  the  literature  of  surgery  there  may  be  found 
numerous  instances  in  which  a  spontaneous  dehiscence  of  sutures  has 
occurred.  About  its  cause  really  nothing  is  known,  although  it  would 
seem  that  it  must  be  produced  by  increasing  pressure  of  some  kiud. 

Rhachitis  of  the   Skull  ;  Craniotabes. 

Rickets  is  universally  recognized  as  a  constitutional  disturbance 
largely  affecting  the  growth  of  the  bone.  It  was  Elsaesser'  who  in 
184;}  first  ade([uately  described  rhachitis  of  the  cranial  liones,  and  who 
iutroduceil  the  name  "  <'rani(itabes."  As  a  result  of  careful  study  it  has 
been  shown  that  when  this  condition  is  present  the  bone  becomes  unduly 
thick  and  its  shape  is  altered.  As  a  consequence  of  this  and  the  inal>ility 
to  expand  easily  we  have  a  flattened  vertex  with  delayed  ossification. 
The  shape  and  size  of  the  fontanelles  are  also  characteristically  altered. 
As  the  children  grow  the  sutures  become  more  and  more  firndy  fastened 
together,  while  of  late  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  investigation  con- 
cerning craniotabes  as  a  cause  of  defective  brain-development.  Rela- 
tively speaking,  the  skull  of  the  young  is  abnormally  developed.  So 
long  as  children  do  not  leave  the  cot  or  are  carried  in  the  nurse's  arms 

'  Archie  J.  Phjswlog.  Ueilkundc,  1S4S,  vii.  iS)o. 
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the  pressure  or  weif>;ht  of  tlie  liead  is  borne  upon  tlie  o('('i|)ital  region. 
Valentine  lias  reekoneil  tlie  weigiit  of  the  ne\v-l)orn  iiead  as  seven- 
tvventy-tiftiis  t)f  the  entire  bo(ly-\\eight.  The  weight  of  the  entire  head, 
resting,  therefore,  continuously  upon  the  occiput,  must  have  a  decided 
influence  uj)on  the  s]iaj)e  of  tiie  growing  skull. 

Tiie  thickness  of  rickety  cranial  hones  is  frequently  excessive,  meas- 
uriTig  5  to  10  niiliimetres  or  more.  Many  rhachitic  skulls  show  a 
number  of  small  openings  on  cither  side  of  the  middle  line  where  the 
pericranium  and  dura  come  very  close  together,  between  them  being 

Fig.  403. 
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Craniotalx.^  dharliiiis)  (Bruns). 

found  a  tine  network  of  fibrous  tissues.  Irregular  thickening  may  also 
occur  at  any  point.  Should  doubt  exist  as  to  the  nature  of  a  given 
lesion,  it  may  possibly  be  settled  by  comparing  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior parts  of  the  skull,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the  same.  On 
account  of  continuous  pressure  of  the  brain  on  the  posterior  portion, 
marked  signs  of  the  convolution  may  be  found  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
bone,  while  the  effect  upon  tlie  bones  themselves  is  to  press  them  dcejter 
and  make  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  skull  much  broader  than  the  ante- 
rior. Similar  changes  are  met  with  often  at  the  base  of  the  rhachitic 
skull.  Irregular  thickening,  combined  with  atrophic  areas  and  impres- 
sions or  depressions  made  in  the  bone  by  the  brain,  are  there  met  with. 
Perforation  of  the  roof  of  the  tympanum  is  occasionally  seen.  Kiessel- 
bach  has  described  a  peculiar  (U'pression  in  the  external  table  of  the 
posterior  temporal  bone,  and  even  in  the  external  wall  of  the  mastoid 
antrum,  as  a  result  of  rhachitis. 

The  characteristic  a])pearances  of  the  facial  bones  are  more  easily 
recognized  even  than  those  of  the  skull,  the  former  being  relatively 
imperfectly  developed.  The  (picstion  has  been  raised  in  many  of  these 
cases  M'hether  the  influence  secretly  at  work  was  not  n^ally  sy])hilis 
instead  of  craniotabes.     That   the  two  may   be  combined  there  is  no 
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reason  to  tloulit,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  invoke  the  theory  of  syphilis 
to  explain  the  ordinary  rhachitic  alterations  of  the  skull  is  certainly  not 
the  case,  although  that  hereditary  syphilis  may  influence  nutrition  is 
well  known. 

An  expanded  vertex  or  hack  of  the  head  is  particularly  seen  in  rha- 
chitic children  during;  the  first  or  second  years  of  life,  ^\']^en  carefully 
examined  it  will  be  found  that  this  abnormal  arrangement  is  to  l)e 
exjilained  by  reasons  already  given.  A  face  of  relatively  normal  mag- 
nitude may  seem  small  when  set  off  against  an  unnaturally  enlarged 
skull  posteriorly.  In  the  normal  skull  the  longitudinal  diameter  is 
only  one-fifth  to  one-fourtii  greater  than  the  transvei'sc,  while  in  the 
rhachitic  skull  this  proportion  is  greatly  altered.  The  symptoms  of 
cranial  rhachitis  arc  the  relative  disprojiortions  described  above,  slow 
development,  the  preponderance  of  the  longitudinal  diameter,  slow  clos- 
ure of  the  large  fontanelles,  and  softening  of  the  ])osterior  bones  of  the 
skull.  The  well-known  systolic  murnuir  heard  over  the  large  fmta- 
nelles,  to  whicii  many  have  aseriluMl  undue  importance,  can  be  heard 
in  almost  any  child  whose  fontanelles  are  open.  Along  with  these  signs 
of  craniotabes  will  almost  always  be  found  unmistakable  signs  of  rha- 
chitis in  other  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  the  bony  skeleton. 

Leontiasis. 

This  condition  seems  to  have  been  first  described  by  Tarin.'  In  his 
preface  he  states  that  Herodotus  seems  to  have  appreciated  this  condition 
among  the  Egyptians,  while  iVveado  has  reported  in  his  (rrcncral  HiMory 
of  India  that  certain  of  the  inhabitants  had  skulls  so  thick  that  the 
ordinary  sabre  would  not  penetrate  them,  but  would  be  broken  to  pieces 
uj)on  them.  Cardamusta  refers  to  the  same  condition  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  and  other  eipiatorial  regions. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  general  suspicion  that  the  heat  of  these  re- 
gions made  the  cranial  ixines  thick.  Jonas  found  among  these  countries 
a  skull  so  thick  that  he  could  not  saw  it.  Welchius  discovered  skulls 
without  sutures,  whose  bones  were  as  thick  as  the  little  finger ;  and 
Keyslerus  reports  also  specimens  in  the  museum  at  Dresden  in  wiiicli 
the  bone  was  as  thick  as  a  thuml).  INIalpighi  was  the  first  author  who 
gave  a  complete  description  of  hyperostosis  of  the  skull.  In  1799, 
Jadelot  described  a  cranium  of  this  character  found  at  Rheims.  Bojanus 
published  a  description  of  a  similar  cranium.  In  1<S58,  Huschke  pub- 
lished in  Jena  an  elaborate  memoir  on  cranial  and  facial  hyperostosis, 
with  dcscrijition  of  specimens.'  One  of  the  finest  specimens  in  exist- 
ence is  that  described  by  Gaddi,-'  to  which  Yirchow  has  referred  in 
his  large  work.  To  this  condition  lie  gave  the  name  of  "leontiasis," 
tracing  a  parallel  between  this  condition  of  the  bone  and  elephantiasis 
of  the  skin  and  connective  tissue ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  frequency  of 
erv.sipelas  in  each  form  of  disease.  In  1879,  Le  Dentu  *  classified  the 
cases  previously  recorded  into  three  groups : 

■  Osleographie,  Paris,  1753. 

^  Ueber  Omnioselerofsis  2'otalis  Rhachilica,  Jena,  185S. 
''  Iperostosi  Scrofal.  Cerebr.-vertebral,  ModJna,  1864. 
*  La  Bevue  mensuelte  de  Med.  et  de  Chit:,  1879. 
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A.  Those  in  wliicli  the  cranium  alone  is  affected  ; 

B.  Tliose  in  wiiicii  tlie  face  alone  is  affected  ;  and 

C.  Tliose  in  wiiich  hoth  ari'  involved. 

He  rejected  tlic  name  of  "  hyperostosis  "  for  that  of  "  diffuse  periostosis." 
The  best  nionogi'a])h  on  the  subject  is  that  by  Baumgarten,'  who  has 
added  a  description  of  live  more  or  less  interesting  specimens  and  the 
case-reports  of  thirteen  j)atients  whose  cases  were  observed  during  life. 

Etiology. — It  is  most  interesting  that  with  scarcely  an  exception  the 
trouble  extended  over  ti\)m  twelve  to  sixteen  years,  there  being  only  two 
known  exceptions  to  this,  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  case 
of  akromegaly,  and  the  other  to  be  an  example  of  double  osteoma  of  the 
upper  jaws.  Neither  predisposing  causes  nor  anything  in  the  family 
history  seems  to  have  any  bearing  upon  the  known  cases. 

Signs  and  Symptoms. — Tiic  essential  sign  is  deformity  of  the  head 
as  a  I'esult  of  thickening  of  the  bones  of  tiie  skull  and  irregidarities 
produced  on  their  surface  by  osseous  deposits.  This  "  leonine  aspect," 
Avhich  led  Virchow  to  give  it  the  name  by  which  it  is  generally  known, 
is,  in  fact,  a  very  excellent  deseri])tion  of  most  of  these  cases,  particu- 
larly of  the  cranium  figured  by  (iaddi.  The  features  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  up])er  part  of  the  head  may  be  almost  cnmically  distorted, 
or  the  upper  jaw  may  l)e  so  greatly  liypertropiiied  as  to  give  an  unj)leas- 
ant  and  repulsive  ap})earance  to  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  In  one  or 
two  instances  the  jaws  have  been  so  enormously  developed  as  to  cause 
the  nose  to  almost  sink  out  of  sight.  A\'hen  the  lower  jaw  also  is  involved 
tiie  aspect  given  to  the  fjice  is  one  of  gigantic  ]n-ognathism,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  ])alatine  vault  to  be  consideral)ly  distorted.  In  the  case  of 
Biekcrsteth  the  deformity  of  the  mouth  was  the  cause  of  inanition  and 
final  death  from  starvation.  When  the  affection  extends,  as  it  may 
possibly  do,  to  the  vertebral  column,  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  is 
given  a  gigantic  appearance,  which  is  almost  indescriliable,  because  the 
head  becomes  too  heavy  to  be  properly  suj)ported  and  the  vertebral 
column  yields  gradually  inider  the  pressure.  Some  jiatients  have  suf- 
fered violent  reflex  headaches  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  occa- 
sionally epileptic  crises  have  followed  the  violent  headaches.  These  are 
confined  rather  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease.  The  organs  of  special 
sense  are  more  or  less  affected  according  as  pressure  is  made  on  special 
nerves.  This  pressure  may  be  also  made  upon  the  internal  organs  as 
well  as  upon  the  nerves — c.  r/.  by  obliteration  of  the  orbit.  Paralyses, 
epileptiform  convulsions,  mental  disturbance,  and  jiaralytic  dementia 
have  been  observed  toward  the  conclusion  of  life  in  some  of  these  indi- 
viduals. These  are  accidents  rather  than  usual  results.  Hyjierostosis 
of  the  cranium  seems  to  take  place  upward  rather  th.an  inward  ;  hence 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  little  or  no  cerebral  eom]>ression,  and  the  brain-symp- 
toms are  to  be  explained  rather  by  disturbance  of  circulation  than  by 
permanent  intracranial  lesions.  A  condition  of  fair  general  health  is 
quite  com])atil)le  with  the  serious  lesions  aliove  mentioned,  and  death  is 
caused  rather  by  gi-adual  obliteration  of  the  cavities  of  the  face  and  of 
canals  for  vessels  and  nerves  than  by  any  direct  internal  pressure. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  slow,  but  almost  constant.  Occa- 
sionally it  is  complicated  by  finictional  disturbance,  sucli  as  amaurosis, 

'  La  Leontiasis  Osfica,  Paris,  1892. 
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epileptiform  attacks,  etc.  It  is  extremely  slow,  and  death  may  not  result 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  in  some  cases 
tiiere  has  been  a  spontaneous  arrest  of  the  process. 

Diagnosis. — Lcontiasis  may  be  confounded  with  the  deforming  ossifio 
lesions  described  by  Paget,  usually  known  as  "  Paget 's  disease,"  as  well 
as  with  akromegaly.  Paget's  <liscase  is  rare  about  the  skull  or  face,  and 
affects  almost  exclusively  the  long  bones,  especially  at  their  joint-ends. 
It  is  practically  never  met  with  previous  to  the  fortieth  year  of  life, 
while  lcontiasis  is  an  affection  bcgiiniing  in  adolescence.  Akromegaly 
has  certain  features  in  common  with  iiyperostosis,  since  it  begins  at  about 
the  same  time;  but  along  with  it  go  certain  signs  of  functional  disturb- 
ance of  the  brain,  and  particularly  tliat  increase  in  size  and  volume  of 
the  extremities  v  hicli  gives  it  its  special  name  and  which  is  totally  lack- 
ing in  lcontiasis.  In  akromegaly  such  bony  enlargements  as  occur  are 
much  more  regular  and  even  ;  in  lcontiasis  tlicse  are  very  irregular  and 
there  is  wide  dejiarture  from  any  symmetry.  Tiie  latter,  moreover,  is 
never  accompanied  by  hypertrophy  of  the  soft  parts.' 

Lcontiasis  may  ])ossil)ly  be  mistaken  for  tumor  of  one  of  the  jaws. 
The  former  grows  with  exceeding  slowness;  tiic  latter  would  probably 

Fic.  404. 


Leontiusis  ;  skull  ol  a  (  Iuihm'  woman  (L".  S,  A.  JI\iseiim,  Nii.  10.020). 


be  of  nuich  more  rapid  development.  Tumors  are  common  ;  lcontiasis 
extremely  rare.  Howship  and  ("ooper  have  reported  a  case  of  double 
tumor  of  .the  ujiper  jaws  which  might  have  been  .uistaken  for  lcontiasis  : 
these  were  bony,  developed  slowly,  ])ro<hice  nuicli  deformity,  ])ut  were 
essentially  ditt'crent.  O.steoma  of  the  jaw  would  ati'ect  only  one  part, 
M'hile  lcontiasis  would   involve  the  entire  extent. 

Pathology. — The  gross  lesions  which  produce  this  appearance  are 
con.stituted  by  an  enormous  augmentation  of  normal  tissues,  accomjianicd 
by  more  or  less  pain.     In  the  cranium  described  by  Gaddi  the  weight 

'  Vide  Park,  Into-mitional  Med.  Magazine,  .Juno,  1895. 
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was  seven  times  the  normal,  and  in  tliat  descrihcd  by  J5ojaiuis  eight 
times  tlie  weight  uf  tiie  normal  skull.  In  the  latter  instance  the  lower 
jaw  attained  a  thiekness  of  (J?  millimetres;  in  the  former,  of  38.  This 
iiew  bone  as  it  grows  produees  tlu'  obliteraticin  of  all  the  natural  cavities 

Fig.  40.-). 


of  same  skull  (Fig.  404). 


of  the  part,  as,  for  instance,  the  mouth,  the  nose,  the  orbits,  etc.  In  the 
cranium  proper  the  tallies  arc  widely  separated,  and  the  dij)loe  eontril)- 
ntes  in  large  part  to  the  thickening  of  the  bones,  its  sj)ongy  te.xture 
becoming  tense  and  hard,  often  like  ivory.  The  foramina  are  oblitei- 
ated  or  closed.  The  sella  Turcica  has  been  several  times  found  enlarged 
and  distorted,  this  lesion  occurring  also  in  akromegaly.  Microscopical 
examination  shows  only  the  general  appearance  of  condensing  or  rare- 
fying ostitis. 

These  general  osseous  lesions  have  been  described  liy  .ladelot  as  an 
osteomalacia  ;  by  Gaddi,  as  scrofula  ;  by  Husehke,  as  rhaehitis  ;  and  by 
Virchow,  as  the  result  of  erysipelas.  This  diversity  shows  that  none  of 
the  hypotheses  so  far  advanced  are  tenable.  ^Ye  are  at  present  unable 
to  say  more  than  that  the  morbid  trophic  influence  begins  to  act  during 
youtii,  and  usually  terminates  only  with  the  life  of  the  individual.  The 
my.sterious  and  sluggish  course  of  the  disea.se  jirevents  all  hope  of  benefit 
from  drugs,  and  its  wide  extent  seems  to  preclude  all  possil)ility  of  bene- 
ficial surgical  interference. 
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Hypertrophy  of  the  Skull. 

Under  this  term,  or  tlie  still  more  vajiiie  title  of  "  hyperostosis  cranii," 
must  be  iiiehuled  a  eoiulition  quite  distinet  from  that  of  leoiitiasis,  al- 
ready described.  This  hypertrophy  may  be  general  or  local ;  it  may  be 
concentric  or  diffuse  or  excentric.  It  is  an  even  more  local  condition 
than  leontiasis.  There  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Koyal  ('olleue  of  Sur- 
geons of  London  a  remarkable  example  of  true  liypcrtrojthv  of  every 
part  of  the  skull.  In  structure  the  bones  are  normal,  the  thickening  is 
uniform  and  symmetrical,  and  its  only  feature  is  osseous  exaggeration. 
Of  the  causes  which  oive  rise  to  it  nothine;  is  known.' 

In  concentric  hyperostosis  the  form  of  the  skull  is  unchanged,  but 
there  is  a  great  condensation  of  bone-tissue,  so  that  the  diploe  becomes 
as  compact  as  the  outer  surface,  and  the  skull  ])resents  on  section  an 
ivory-like  aspect ;  the  sutures  are  usually  obliterated.  This  is  a  con- 
dition most  common  in  advanced  life.  Of  its  causes  nothino;  is  known  ; 
its  recognition  is  impossible  during  life.  The  condition  may  be  imitated 
in  certain  areas  as  the  result  of  a  chronic  ostitis,  but  in  such  a  case  as  that 
the  surrounding  bone-tissue  shows  evidence  of  inflammation. 

An  0])posite  condition  is  that  of  osteoporosis,  noted  in  certain  large 
thick  skulls  with  sutures  obliterated,  whose  bones  apj)ear  on  section 
uniform  and  porous,  and,  as  Paget  has  said,  very  like  white  brick.  A 
skull  thus  affected  is  much  thickened,  sometimes  to  four  or  five  times  its 
normal  dimensions.  This  condition  may  result  from  ostitis  deformans, 
osteomalacia,  or  from  a  peculiar  manifestation  of  rickets. 

Exostoses. 

Closely  connected  with  the  manner  of  the  growth  of  the  skull,  and 
at  the  same  time  inse])arable  from  the  tumors  of  the  same,  are  the  exos- 
toses. They  are  spoken  of  as  "exostoses"  when  they  grow  outward 
from  the  outer  tal)le  ;  as  "  enostoscs"  when  inward  from  the  inner  table; 
while  those  springing  from  the  diploe  have  been  spoken  of  as  "paren- 
chymatous exostoses."  In  structure  they  are  ivory-like,  comjiact,  or 
cancellous,  as  the  case  may  be.  Of  their  causes  nothing,  or  but  little,  is 
known.  Just  where  to  draw  the  line  bctMccn  a  true  hy}>ertrophy  and  a 
true  osteoma  it  is  im])ossil)le  to  sav.  They  are  noted  oeeasionally  during 
pregnancy,  and  Ilauff  has  rejiorted  the  case  of  a  woman  in  whom  each 
succeeding  pregnancy  increased  the  size  of  a  growth  of  this  kind.  Pro- 
longed exanthemata  of  the  scalp  also  figure  as  causes  of  these  growths, 
in  the  estimation  of  Follin  and  Duplav.  Most  of  them  grow  from  the 
vault,  jiarticularly  from  the  frontal.  Xext  most  often  involved  arc  the 
mastoid  and  the  occi])ital  regions.  The  tumors  are  often  synnnctrical. 
A  few  have  been  met  with  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  They  may  be  single 
or  multiple.  They  are  variable  in  size  :  the  largest  are  the  cancellous 
tumors,  especially  those  which  spring  from  the  bony  sinuses.  They 
grow  slowly,  may  remain  stationary,  seldom  cause  much  pain,  but  some- 
times severe  headache  and  prcssure-svmptoms.  Lecat  saw  one  patient 
die  from  compression  caused  by  such  tumor.     Those  near  the  orbit  may 

'Fischer,  "  Ueber  Klesenwuchs,"  Deutsche  Zciischfi.  f.  Chirurtjie,  xii.  1.  Also,  Mil- 
theilungen  «us  d.  Chirurg.  Ktinik  zu  Breslnu. 
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grow  into  that  t'avity.  The  existuiicc  of  ciiostoses  can  be  suspected, 
but  their  exact  character  can  only  be  proven  upon  autopsy  or  operation. 
External  tumors  of  great  si/e  have  been  removed  in  time  past,  but,  as 
these  operations  were  formerly  done  in  several  sittings,  sometimes  of 
several  hours  each,  witli  surgeons  liannnering  and  ciiiscliing  and  repeat- 
edly applying  the  trephine,  they  must  have  been  barbarous  in  the 
extreme. 


Acute  Inflammations  of  the  Cranial  Bones. 
PERio.sTrris  acuta  cuanitis  ;   PEUiniAMTis  acuta. 

Acute  periostitis  occurs  often  very  early  after  injuries,  and  runs  the 
same  course  here  as  elsewhere.  Tt  jiroceeils  from  the  region  of  the 
wound,  but  may  spread  to  a  considerable  extent  and  depth,  or  it  may 
occur  apparently  spontaneously.  In  this  case  it  is  due  to  the  .same 
causes  \vhieh  determine  similar  lesions  elsewhere.  It  has  been  kno\vn 
to  occur  after  most  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases.  It  is  most  fre((uent 
in  the  region  post(>rior  to  the  ear  and  about  tiie  mastoid  cells,  wiiere 
suppuration  often  takes  place.  Intlamniation  may  also  often  travel  out- 
ward from  these  cells,  and  jnis  may  penetrate  to  a  considerable  distance 
beneath  this  membrane.  Frequently  congenital  openings  or  defects  of 
the  masto-srpiamous  sutures  have  mueli  to  do  with  determining  the 
direction  of  these  lesions.  Pericranitis  leads  very  eonimonly  to  suppu- 
ration. When  under  these  eireumstances  pus  forms  there  is  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  reapjilication  of  the  membrane  to  the  bone,  providetl  evacuation 
be  early  ]iraetised  ;  otherwise  there  may  follow  superficial  caries. 

Exact  diagnosis  as  between  phlegmon  of  the  scalp,  periostitis,  and 
osteomyelitis  is  not  always  easy.     However,  in  cither  case  there  is  good 


CIlllDNIC    PERIOSTITIS    OR    PERICRANITIS. 

This  for  the  most  part  assumes  the  form  of  an  ossifying  lesion.  Nev- 
ertheless, cold  abscesses  involving  the  pericranium  are  not  rare,  and  tiiere 
is  a  well-known  pericranitis  gummosa,  the  result  of  old  sy])hilitic  affec- 
tion, which  is  for  the  most  part  accompanied  by  similar  disease  of  the 
underlying  bone.  As  the  result  of  certain  ossifving  forms  we  have  for- 
mation of  osteopiivtcs,  which  are  seen  sometimes  among  pregnant  tuber- 
cular women  and  anii>ng  chronic  drinkers.  Ciironie  sujipurative  ]>ericra- 
nitis  is  the  result  almost  entirely  of  tubercular  disease,  and  results  in  the 
formation  of  cold  abscesses.  Its  i)roceeds  most  often  from  the  mastoid 
cells,  but  sometimes  from  the  frontal  sinus  or  other  jioint.  It  is  seen 
most  often  in  cachectic  children.  There  is  often  a  history  of  trifling 
injury,  which  leads  first  to  hemorrhage  and  then  to  subperiosteal  abscess. 
There  is  frecjuently  formation  of  osseous  nodules  in  the  jieriosteum  which 
can  be  moved  over  the  underlying  bone.  As  the  case  becomes  ciironie 
these  become  fixed  and  finally  inseparable,  while  more  bony  material 
is  deposited  about  them.  The  cold  abscesses  tend  to  evacuate  themselves 
in  the  course  of  time,  with  more  or  less  destruction  of  tissue  if  not  jirop- 

'  Vide  Gangolphe,  Mukuliea  in/edieuses  et  parasitaires  des  Os;  also,  Ulmann,  Beitrag 
zur  Lehre  des  Osteomi/clitis  acuta. 
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erlv  cared  for.  There  result  f're(jneiitly  j^iniises  leadiiiii'  (Idwii  to  earious 
or  necrotic  hone.  Often  in  children,  sonietinies  in  adults,  there  will  lie 
found  actual  j>erforation  of  the  bone,  so  that  the  membranes  beneath  are 
exposed  during  the  necessary  operation.  It  has  occurred  to  the  writer, 
for  instance,  to  find  at  least  seven  or  eight  of  these  in  one  case.  Wiien 
attacked,  operation  sliould  be  so  thoroughly  made  that  all  suspicious  and 
tul)ercidar  granulations  are  scraped  away  and  their  bases  cauterized  witli 
zinc  chlori<le. 

ACUTE    OSTEOMYELITIS;     CRANITIS    At'UTA. 

This  occurs  most  frequently  after  injury  ;  it  is  rarely  spontaneous. 
When  apparently  idiopathic  it  is  usually  the  extension  of  destructive 
processes  from  some  neighboring  jioint,  jiarticularly  the  middle  ear.  It 
has  been  known  to  occur  after  the  removal  of  a  small  area  of  jieriostenm 
recpn'red  by  a  rhinoplastic  operation.  As  a  rule,  it  does  not  occur  imme- 
diately after  injury,  tliere  being  an  interval  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  days, 
during  which  the  wound  may  appear  to  be  granulating,  when  suddenly 
there  is  accession  of  fever,  with  chills,  I'tc.  Now  the  ju'ricranium  will 
be  founil  loosened,  and  in  the  de]ith  of  the  wound  some  collection  of  ]uis, 
which  is  often  of  the  greenish  hue  produci'd  by  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus, 
the  appearance  of  this  organism  indicating  at  least  a  tardy  convalesence 
if  nothing  more  disastrous.  Not  infrequently  this  condition  may  lead 
to  general  pytemic  infection,  jierniitted  by  the  jiroximity  of  the  diploetic 
veins.  Then  the  clinical  picture  before  us  is  usually  one  of  sinus-jihle- 
bitis,  and  the  first  serious  synqitom  may  be  a  violent  chill.  On  the  very 
first  suspicion  of  swelling,  tenderness,  snpjiuration,  or  even  cedema  of 
the  local  parts  there  should  be  such  speedy  attention  to  the  condition  as 
to,  if  ])ossible,  prevent  the  occurrence  of  deeper  lesions.  That  destruc- 
tion of  bone  from  such  disease  may  be  extensive  is  proven  by,  c.  r/.,  an 
instance  reported  liy  Dupuytren,  who  saw  the  entire  vertex  of  the  skull 
involved  after  a  diffuse  ])hlegmon. 

Pathologically  speaking,  these  cases  are  for  the  nuist  part  an  osteo- 
myelitis of  the  diploe.  On  section  the  spongy  tissue  of  its  structure 
will  be  found  saturated  with  pus  and  products  of  degeneration  of  bone- 
marrow.  Usually  these  will  have  a  distinctly  greenish  tint.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  distinct  collection  of  ]nis  bet\veen  the  bone  and  the  dura,  as 
Du])uytren  and  Pott  long  ago  indicated.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lione  is  not  bathed  in  ])us.  The  veins  of  the  diploe  play 
a  very  prominent  role,  and  will  be  founil  filled  with  breaking-down 
thrombi.  When  these,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  emjity  their  contents  into 
the  internal  siiuises,  there  is  practically  no  chance  for  the  ])atient's  life. 
In  this  light  it  is  perlia]>s  fortunate  when  the  dura  is  separated  from  the 
bone  by  pii.s,  since  this  emptving  of  the  dijiloi'tic  veins  is  then  less  likely 
to  occur.  (Osteomyelitis,  therefore,  here  us  in  other  sjiongy  bones,  occurs 
as  another  expression  of  the  ease  with  which  a  true  cmliolic  and  meta- 
static ]iy;emic  disturbance  can  be  set  u]). 

The  prognosis  is  for  the  most  ])art  unfavorable,  but  will  depend  in 
large  nu-asure  on  Vvhat  can  be  accom|)lished  by  treatment.  This  must  be 
extensive  incision  and  exjiosure  of  the  diseased  jiarts,  which  means  the 
use  not  only  of  the  scalpel,  but  of  the  chisel,  tr(]ihinc,  and   other  lione 
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instruments.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  one  may  say  that  tlie  surgeon's  instru- 
ments judiciously  used  will  dt)  less  harm  than  j)us  allowed  to  take  its 
own  course  and  traxil   more  deej)ly. 

Aside  from  exposure  and  removal  of  hone,  the  treatment  of  these 
eases  is  j)raetieally  the  same  as  that  of  sinus-phlebitis,  to  wiiieh  the  reader 
is  referred.  It  all  may  he  summed  up  in  the  advice  to  expose  mercilessly 
the  focus  of  disease  over  its  entire  extent,  to  remove  necrotic  tissue,  to 
disinfect  thoroughly,  to  cauterize  freely  with  zinc-chloride  solution,  50 
l)er  cent.  The  writer  advises  to  irrigate  well  after  using  this  caustic, 
since  in  one  case  experience  taught  Thiersch  its  capability  of  acting 
tiirough  the  entire  thickness  of  an  average  skull  and  atl'ecting  the  parts 
beneath.  In  Thiersch's  case,  however,  lie  had  to  deal  with  cancellous 
bone,  which  probal)ly  was  less  resistant  and  more  porous  than  ordinarily 
is  the  case.' 


CHRONIC   OSTITIS  ;    CRANITIS   CHRONICA. 

This  condition  mav  develoi)  from  t'xposure  or  injury  of  the  cranial 
bones.  Spongy  granulations  proliferate,  among  which  little  fragments  of 
the  external  table  tlie  and  are  extruded.  The  condition  may  last  for  a 
long  time  and  healing  be  tedious.  In  most  cases,  however,  there  is  a 
peculiar  cause,  either  constitutional  syjiiiilis  or  tubercular  disease.  It  is 
possible  also  for  sup])urative  degeneration  to  extend  down  to  the  bone; 
and  this  is  most  common  in  the  temporal  region  and  the  neighljorhood 
of  the  middle  ear.  '^fiie  tuberculous  character  of  most  cases  of  cranial 
caries  has  only  cttmparatively  recently  been  generally  recognized.  It 
seems  to  be  preceded  by  concealed  formation  of  granulation  tissue  in  the 
diploe,  which  leads  first  to  cancellous  degeneration,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  overlving  bone  dies,  while  the  surrounding  ))arts  participate  more  or 
less  in  the  process.  When  a  se(piestrum  forms  it  is  usually  of  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  l)oue.  It  is  sometimes  separated  spontaneously,  a  gran- 
ulating dura  being  thus  exposed.  The  petrosal  and  mastoid  portions  of 
the  temporal  are  ni(ist  frequently  involved  in  this  process.  These  lesions 
may  be  nudtiple,  and  Socin  and  others  in  cases  of  multiple  caries  have 
found  that  a  tuliercular  meningitis  had  l>een  ]iroduced  by  extension. 

It  often  happens  that  the  first  symptoms  of  caries  are  the  occurrence 
of  Huctuatiug  tumor,  either  from  a  l)reaking-down  gunuua  or  a  cold 
abscess,  and  that  if  this  be  incised  one  comes  at  once  upon  exposed  bone. 
In  some  of  these  cases  there  will  be  headache  and  tenderness,  from  which 
other  cases  will  be  (juite  free.  In  most  extradural  collections  of  pus 
severe  symptoms  are  provoked. 

Calender  has  rejiorted  the  case  of  a  ten-year-old  boy  who  complained 
of  pain  and  somnolence  :  after  ten  days  an  abscess  a])))cared  on  the  right 
temple,  after  whose  spontaneous  evacuation  a  sequestrum  was  isolated 
which  involved  the  entire  thickness  of  the  underlying  bone.  When  the 
dura  is  thus  exposed  brain-pulsations  are  visible  and  are  augmented  by 
deep  respiration.  In  other  instances  abscesses  connected  with  jierfora- 
tion  have  lieen  known  to  pulsate  externally. 

Parts  adjacent  are  likely  to  suffer  from  complications  ;  thus,  when  the 
temporal  is  involved  hearing  will  be  usually  compromised.  There  may 
1  Vide  Albert,  '•  Cranial  Osteomyelitis,"  The  Medical  Week,  1894,  vol.  ii.,  No.  50. 
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be  also  involvement  of  special  nerves.    By  proximity  of  some  large  vessel 
there  may  be  serious  or  fatal  hemorrhage.    This  (.langer  is  greatest  in  the 


Fig.  400. 


Caries  with  perforntiuii  iind  (■stonsclcrosis  (Bruns). 

direction  of  the  transverse  sinus  and  the  internal  carotid.  In  temporal 
caries,  however,  the  greatest  danger  is  with  reference  to  extension  along 
the  dura  to  the  sinuses,  and  even  to  the  brain. 

The  treatment  for  caries  is  practically  djterative,  although  when  due 
to  syphilis  there  is  urgent  need  for  specific  medication  as  well. 


Gangrene  of  the  Bone  ;  Necrosis. 

Necrosis  of  the  skull  is  seldom  met  with  except  as  above  or  as  a  direct 
or  indirect  result  nf  injury.  It  may  follow  a  violent  separation  of  the 
bone,  especially  when  this  has  not  been  cleanly  and  exactly  reapplied. 
If  bone  has  been  so  exposed  as  to  become  dry  by  evajjoration,  it  is  very 
likely  to  undergo  necrosis.  Such  necrosis,  however,  is  usually  confined 
to  the  external  table.  Saviard  has  re{)orted  a  case  where  two  years  after 
a  bk)W  the  entire  vertex  of  the  skull,  corresponding  to  the  portion  ordi- 
narily removed  upon  autopsy,  became  necrotic  and  separated  of  itself. 

After  severe  burns  of  the  scalji,  such  as  are  observed  in  children,  we 
frequently -have  necro.sis  of  the  outer  table.  Should  the  heat  have  been 
very  great,  the  entire  thickness  of  the  bone  may  die.  In  one  case,  re- 
ported by  Kirkcad,  there  separated  from  the  skidl  of  a  seventy-year-old 
paretic  woman  a  piece  of  bone  seven  inches  long  and  five  inches  wide, 
leaving  the  dura  exjiosed  and  granulating  to  this  extent. 

Broca  has  reportt'd  the  case  of  a  child  who  lost  three-fourths  of  the 
surface  of  his  skull  liy  necrosis  following  a  Inirn.     In  necrosis  of  the 
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Recovery  after  exteusive  necrosis  and  loss  of  bone  (Bruus). 
Fig.  408. 
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Caries  and  lR•(J^ui^is  of  cranium  iBruns). 
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internal  table,  which  is  relatively  very  rare,  Xatiire  makes  efforts  to  ex- 
trude the  sequestrum  by  a  slow  process  of  granulation  and  liquefaction 
of  overlying  bone. 

Brotlierston  extracted  from  a  frontal  bone  a  sequestrum  A\hich  had 
been  fifteen  years  endeavoring  to  separate  itself.  The  sequestra  most 
easily  separable  are  those  due  to  tubercular  disease.  It  is  the  peculiarity 
of  all  cases  of  cranial  necrosis  that  here  the  sequestrum  is  not  surrounded 
by  bony  new  formation,  as  is  customary  in  the  other  bones  of  the  skeleton, 
there  being  no  reduplication  of  the  skull  or  parts  adjacent  to  tlie  lesion. 
There  may  be  met  with  a  thickening  of  the  surrounding  bone,  but  nothing 
like  the  real  formation  which  accompanies  necrosis  elsewhere. 

Injuries  to  the  Head  Previous  to  Birth. 

The  foetal  head  in  utern,  surrounded  by  amniotic  fluid,  is  shielded 
from  most  injuries.  Particularly  during  the  later  months  of  pi'cgnancy  it 
is  protected  by  the  position  which  it  usually  occupies  behind  the  pubis. 
Of  course  wounds  penetrating  through  the  abdominal  walls  of  the  mother 
into  the  uterus  may  at  the  same  time  injure  the  fcetus,  and  it  is  possible 
that  such  injuries  occur  oftener  than  is  generally  reported.  That  even 
without  penetrating  wounds  or  without  perceptible  injury,  or  at  least 
with  only  trifling  external  lesion,  tlie  head  of  the  fcetus  may  be  injured 
is  evidenced  by  many  recorded  cases.  For  instance,  Dicterich '  saw  a 
new-born  girl  upon  both  sides  of  whose  head  there  was  a  loss  of  sub- 
stance, the  defect  being  filled  with  granulation  tissue  and  showing  cica- 
tricial tissue  around  the  liorders.  Both  forearms  were  broken  and  callus 
could  be  perceived  in  each  arm.  The  mother  Jiad  fallen  two  weeks  licfore 
her  delivery.  Abele-  rep<n-ted  the  case  of  a  woman  thrown  to  the  ground 
by  a  cow,  whose  foot  injured  her  alidonien.  Some  weeks  later  she  bore 
a  child  with  a  long  wound  upon  the  forehead,  which  was  su]q)urating. 
Tarnier^  reported  to  the  Paris  Society  of  Surgery  a  one-day-old  child 
with  a  Mell-marked  scar  upon  the  side  of  the  head. 

^I:uiv  cases  of  skull-fracture  have  been  reported  as  occurring  before 
birtli,  which  doulitless  really  occurred  during  delivery.  Alasehka^  has 
reported  the  case  of  a  young  woman  in  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy 
who  fell  from  the  second  story,  broke  both  thighs,  and  died  in  six  hours. 
The  fcetus  within  the  uterus  showed  multiple  fractures  of  the  skull  as 
well  as  blood-clot  inside  and  outside  the  bone.  Blot  ^  reports  a  woman 
falling  considerable  distance  during  her  first  confinement  and  sustaining 
severe  contusions  and  fracture  of  the  thigh.  The  child's  head  revealed 
crepitation  at  many  points,  and  investigation  showed  that  both  pai'ietal 
bones  were  broken.     The  child  died,  but  the  mother  lived. 

The  question  whether  the  mother's  parts  themselves  can  participate 
in  injury  to  the  fo?tus,  so  that  injuries  to  the  skull  can  occur,  is  perhaps 
still  open.  •  That  extravasations  of  blood  or  depressions  produced  by 
pressure  of  the  motlier's  ])arts,  such  as  exostoses  from  the  vertelirai  or 
pelvis,  may  injure  the  skull,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, a  specimen  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Collection,  reported  by  Bidder — 

^  Wiirltem.  Med.  CoireMalt.,  1838,  vol.  viii.  p.  5.  "-  Ibid.,  vol.  v.  p.  1. 

'  Cn.  Med.,  1872,  No.  33.  «  Pnirj.  VierteljnhreKsrhrijy,  ISoti,  vol.  iv.,  p.  105. 

6  Bull,  de  I' Acad.  Eoyak  de  Med.,  Paris,  1847 -4S,  p.  1032. 
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a  foetus  of  seven  months  M'ith  a  long,  deep  depression  along  the  sagittal 
suture,  in  which  one  of  the  feet  had  rested.  There  are  many  other  speci- 
mens in  existence  which  lead  one  to  think  that  the  pressure  of  the  feet 
may  work  serious  injury  to  the  head. 

Injuries  to  the  Head  during  Birth. 

bloody  tumors  of  the  \e\\-horx ;  caput  succedaneum. 

Xo  matter  wliat  the  ])resentation,  there  always  appears  at  the  point 
where  pressure  has  been  least  a  tumor  of  the  scalp  in  the  new-horn,  or- 
dinarily known  as  "  caput  succedaneum,"  which  usually  (juickly  disap- 
pears after  birth.  It  is  in  most  instances  an  expression  of  the  fact  of 
minimum  pressure  at  this  point.  While  in  one  sense  the  pressure  upon 
the  fcetal  body  is  everywhere  the  same,  partly  because  of  the  amniotic 
tiuid  in  which  it  lies,  this  condition  is  altered  during  delivery,  and  that 
j)ortion  presenting  at  the  os  is  relieved  of  most  of  the  surrounding  pres- 
sure. When  delivery  occurs  witli  unruptured  membranes  this  tumor  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  except  wlieu  there  are  disproportions  between 
the  size  of  the  head  and  that  of  the  pelvis.  In  very  narrow  pelves  the 
head  may  be  forced  into  the  pelvis  in  such  a  way  that  at  the  engaged 
portion  pressure  upon  the  veins  is  very  much  increased.  That  in  these 
instances  the  cranial  bones  are  not  surprisingly  compressed  is  remark- 
able. In  normal  pelves  the  formation  of  caput  succedaneum  only  occurs 
when  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  fietal  head  engages  in  the  pelvic  strait; 
in  other  words,  where  the  presentation  is  frontal. 

This  tumor  consists  practically  of  oedema  of  the  soft  parts  outside 
the  skull.  If  incised,  there  ])ours  out  a  rich  yellowish  fluid,  mainly 
serum  stained  with  blood.  M'hen  the  large  vessels  are  rujitured  we 
have  ecchymoses  of  the  skin.  These  are  so  frequent  that  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  diagnose  the  presentation  by  the  appearance  of  the  infant's  Jiead. 
Carefully  examined,  there  are  often  found  thin  extravasations  outside  or 
beneath  the  pericranium.  After  delivery,  as  the  ecpiilil)rium  of  circula- 
tion is  regained,  these  tumors  ordinarily  quickly  vanish.  Sometimes 
they  change  in  location,  and,  as  infants  rest  for  tlie  most  ]>art  upon  the 
back,  the  (edema  may  shift  to  the  occipital  region.  These  tumors  usually 
disappear  by  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

CONTUSION    OF    THE   SCALP. 

In  narrow  pelves,  especially  with  projecting  promontory,  the  new- 
born head  may  show  more  or  less  contusion  of  the  soft  parts,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  limited  infiltrations,  which  usually  quickly  vanish, 
but  which  may  go  on  even  to  gangrene  of  the  skin,  which  may  be  indi- 
cated even  later  in  life  by  cicatricial  areas  over  whicii  tlie  hair  does  not 
grow.  Sometimes  these  lesions  are  followed  by  acute  phlegmons,  and 
the  little  patients  die  therefrom.  The  results  of  the  a]i]ilication  of  for- 
ceps are  quite  similar,  only  they  are  ordinarily  quite  distinctive.  They 
ai'e  usually  double,  one  opposite  the  other.  It  has  been  known  that 
fatal  septic  inflammation  has  resulted  from  injuries  to  the  head  produced 
by  forceps. 
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CEPHALH-EMATOMA    OF    THE    NEW-BORN  ;     THROMBUS    NEONATORUM. 

A  tumor-like  collection  of  fluid  blood  between  the  pericranium  and 
the  bone  of  the  new-born  skull  is  known  as  "  ceplialluematoma  neo- 
natorum." These  have  been  divided  into  the  epicranial  and  the  sub- 
aponeurotic, the  latter  being  the  rarer.  These  lesions  occur  on  an  aver- 
age once  in  two  hundred  cases.  About  the  same  causes  come  into  play 
as  in  the  lesions  mentioned  above,  the  most  common  one  being  direct 
pressure.  These  lesions  are  also  found  directly  over  the  fissures,  where 
they  may  be  caused  by  sliding  of  the  bones.  Termin  has  described  a 
typical  cephalhannatoma  overlying  a  fracture  of  the  new-born  skull. 
Bergmann  refers  to  similar  conditions  due  to  pressure  of  the  mother's 
parts.  In  one  case  he  found  hemorrhage  both  inside  and  outside  the 
pericranium,  the  underlying  bones  being  fissured.  Coincidence  of  such 
lesions  with  intracranial  hemorrhages  has  been  noticed  by  Rokitansky 
and  others,  while  Scheglow '  has  described  four  such  cases.  Most  of  the 
blood  thus  ])oured  out  escapes  as  the  result  of  vascular  injuries  occurring 
during  delivery.  This  may  continue  during  the  first  few  hours  after 
birth.  If  this  blood  is  not  quickly  absorbed,  there  will  appear  after  a 
few  hours  a  consistent  tumor  surrounded  by  a  circular  border  on  a  dif- 
ferent level,  so  that  on  palpation  the  impression  given  to  the  finger  is  as 
if  the  skull  had  been  dejiressed  over  this  area.  Inside  of  this  ring  the 
tumor  may  be  elastic  and  even  fluctuating.  Some  have  described  this 
ring  as  occurring  so  early  as  the  second  day  ;  others,  not  until  the  second 
week.  Numerous  preparations  in  existence  make  it  plain  that  this  zone 
of  hardened  tissue  is  the  elevated  periosteum,  which  has  gone  on  rapidly 
toward  partial  or  complete  ossification,  and  jiniceeds  toward  the  centre 
in  isolated  ])atches  resembling  small  Wormian  bones. 

Diagnosis  is  easy.  It  is  necessary  mainly  to  distinguish  only  from 
eneephalocele.  Le  Dran  once  mistook  a  cephalha?matonia  for  a  hernia 
cerebri,  the  Itony  ring  being  so  prominent  as  to  be  mistaken  for  an  open- 
ing in  the  skull.  As  elsewhere  noted,  encephaloceles  are  most  common 
near  the  middle  line,  while  cephalha?matomata  are  most  common  in  the 
]>arietal  regions.  Such  formations  of  new  bone  are,  however,  not  con- 
stant :  the  effused  blood  may  vanish  within  three  to  ten  days,  after  which 
the  pericranium  becomes  reattached.  These  bloody  timiors  also  may 
suppurate,  infection  occurring  from  some  slight  abrasion  or  lesion  of  the 
neighboring  skin.  If  pus  replace  blood,  we  have,  of  course,  an  abscess. 
Even  if  this  be  subperiosteal,  after  free  incision  and  cleansing  the  peri- 
osteum will  usually  reapply  itself.  St.  Germain  has  related  a  case  of 
gangrene  of  the  skin  over  a  cephalhiematoma  with  necrosis  of  the  under- 
lying bone,  so  that  several  fragments  were  removed,  causing  later  pro- 
lapse of  the  brain  and  finally  death  of  the  child. 

The  treatment  of  these  lesions  should  be  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  prevention  of  suppurative  inflammation.  If  this  be  done,  the  blood 
will  usually  disappear  spontaneously.  DiefFenbach  and  others  have 
recommended  free  incision,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  unnecessary.  An 
uninflamed  tumor  of  this  kind  is  better  left  alone.  Even  when  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  its  contents,  it  is  often  best  to  do  this  by  aspiration 
'  MateriaUen  z.  path.  Anat.  des  Cephalhmnatoms,  etc.  [Russian],  1876,  p.  35. 
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rather  than  by  incis^ion.     Tlie  latter  ean  only  be  railed  ibr  when   suppu- 
ration has  occurred. 

This  subject  canimt  lie  dismissed  without  brief  reference  to  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  icterus  in  these  cases.  The  jaundice  is  usually  mild 
and  appears  to  be  of  the  ha'inatog'enous  variety  ;  in  other  w(jrds,  to  be 
due  to  resorption  of  the  extravasation.  Discoloratioiis  of  the  sclera  and 
the  skin  are  occasionally  noticed,  and  also  in  the  urine  there  may  be 
found,  on  proper  tests,   biliary  coloring  matter. 

DISPLACEMENTS    OP    THE    CRANIAL    BONES. 

In  the  foetal  head  the  cranial  bones  are  easily  displaced.  As  the 
result  of  pressure  during  delivery  the  shape  and  size  of  the  head  are 
materiallv  altered.  Within  ordinary  limits  the  process  is  a  physiological 
one.  Occasionallv,  however,  it  passes  beyond  this  degree  and  becomes 
pathological.  Obstetricians  have  described  a  more  or  less  regular  method 
of  displacement,  varying  with  the  ])resentation.  In  the  connnon  occip- 
ital presentations  the  occipital  bone  is  pushed  beneath  the  parietals.  In 
the  average  narrow  pelvis  the  temporal  bone  comes  in  contact  with  the 
sacral  promontoiy,  and  is  usually  displaced.  Fritsch  has  described  the 
case  of  a  boy  of  twelve  who  presented  remarkable  deformity  of  the 
skull,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  mother's  pelvis  the  conjugate  diameter 
was  only  ten  centimetres;  and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
asymmetry  of  many  skulls  is  to  be  explained  in  this  way.  This  will 
also  cxjilain  that  kind  of  oblique  shape  of  the  skull  in  which  one  oblique 
diameter  is  very  different  from  the  other.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the 
peculiar  dolichocephalic  form  of  certain  skulls  is  due  to  face  presentation. 

DISTORTIONS,    FISSUEES,    AND    FRACTURES   OF   THE   CRANIAL   BONES. 

When  we  remember  the  tremendous  pressure  to  which  the  fwtal  skull 
is  subjected,  it  is  not  strange  that  its  form  or  shape  is  affected  in  passing 
through  the  pelvis,  and  thus  it  may  happen  that  certain  of  the  cranial 
bones  are  flattened  or  warped  to  a  large  extent.  Bergmaun  and  others 
have  described  certain  more  or  less  common  alterations  due  to  pressure 
from  the  promontory  and  to  other  causes. 

The  prognosis  of  distinct  dejiressions  is  bad.  Schroedcr  found  that 
of  65  children  born  with  this  defect,  22  were  dead  at,  and  10  died  soon 
after,  birth,  and  that  only  33  lived  for  any  length  of  time.  The  causes 
of  death  were  for  the  most  part  inti-acranial  hemorrhage  with  consequent 
asphyxiation  from  pressure.  It,  moreover,  happens  that  many  of  these 
children  wdio  li\'e  to  grow  up  develop  epilepsy  or  other  cerebral  lesions. 
Bergmaun  has  reported  the  case  of  a  girl  of  fourteen  whose  mother's 
pelvis  was  so  narrow  that  forceps  were  used  for  a  long  time,  and  who  ])re- 
sented  a  deep  funnel-shaped  depression  of  the  occipital  with  al)ru]it  edges  ; 
the  overlying  skin  had  become  gangrenous  and  tedious  suppuration  had 
followed  its  separation.  There  was  a  depression  at  least  a  centimetre  deep 
close  to  the  superior  curved  line,  covered  with  adherent  and  bald  skin. 
This  child  had  suffered  from  epile])tiform  convulsions  for  three  years. 
The  case  is  of  interest,  since  it  s1h>ws  the  result  of  early  depression  on 
the  later  life  of  the  individual,  and  teaches  the  wisdom  of  early  remedy 
of  such  defects.     In  early  times  these  injuries  were  of  more  frequent 
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occurrence  than  of  late,  laraely  lieeause  of  tlir  iniprovenu'nt  in  tlie  sliape 
and  liandling  of  forcop.s.  Michaelis  has  j^iven  the  liistorv  of  one  woman 
witli  narrow  jielvis  wliose  first  and  second  cliildren  were  liorn  witli 
broken  sknlls  heeansc  of  it,  whik'  the  third  survived.  In  a  skull  in  the 
musenm  at  Halle  the  disastrous  effects  of  foreeps-pressure  are  shown  by 
fractures  of  the  left  frontal  and  right  occipital.  Fritsch  has  pictured  a 
case  where  in  delivery  by  the  feet  the  tenijioral  Iwne  of  a  child  was 
broken  into  fragments.  It  occurred  during  version  and  rapid  delivery 
because  of  rupture  of  the  uterus,  ^^'itll  flattening  of  the  parietal  bone 
occur  often  small  fissures  and  solutions  of  continuity  radiating  from  the 
parietal  prominence. 

Fig.  409. 


Fracture  of  right  frontal  bone  in  a  new-born  infant :  fracture  extending  into  orbit  (Bruns). 


Defects  of  ossification  are  not  entirely  spontaneous,  but  may  be  due 
to  the  direct  results  of  injuiy.  They  may,  moreover,  be  often  mistaken 
for  the  results  of  fracture.  This  may  be  of  medico-legal  import,  since 
numerous  defects  have  been  mistaken  for  injuries,  and  rke  versa.  In 
certain  cases  of  very  incomplete  osteogenesis  the  skidl  has  acted  as  if 
broken  into  numerous  fragments.  Careful  study  of  such  a  case  will 
ensure  its  proper  ajipreciation  and  the  avoidance  of  error.  (Vide 
"  Aplasia  Cranii.")  Violent  separation  of  sutures  occurs  most  often 
at  the  vertex.  Thus,  one  parietal  Ijone  may  be  pressed  so  deeply  inward 
as  to  completely  separate  it  from  its  fellow.  Separation  of  the  temporal 
and  parietal  bones  is  most  connnon  in  deliveiy  after  podalic  versit>n. 
A  very  rare  injury  occurring  in  some  of  these  oases  is  a  separation  of 
the  condyloid  jirocesses  from  the  occipital  bone  projier.  This  is  known 
to  occur  fretjucntly  when  the  skull  of  the  dead  fcetus  is  crushed  in  order 
to  facilitate  delivtny.  It  is  known  also  to  occur  in  delivery  after  podalic 
version.  AVinckel  found  it  once  after  a  normal  presentation,  and  Schroe- 
der  reports  it  as  occurring  twice  after  difficult  (K'liveries. 

Treatment  of  Depressions  in  the  Skull  of  the  New-born. — In 
the  ordinary  text-books  the  conditions  above  described  have  been  al- 
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hided  to  as  most  unsatisfactory  to  treat.  It  has  been  held  by  many 
tliat  these  depressions  come  rij^ht  of  themselves,  the  natural  resiliency 
of  the  bone  and  the  intracranial  pressure  being  supposed  to  effect  all 
that  is  necessary.  There  are  certainly  some  cases  on  record  wliich 
justify  this  view,  and  yet  the  very  fact  that  a  number  of  most  unfortu- 
nate results  have  been  the  conse(juence  of  delay  should  make  us  ready 
to  interfere,  if  necessary,  very  early.  The  neurologists  and  surgeons  of 
to-day  see  numerous  cases  of  hemiplegia  or  other  cereijral  lesions  due  to 
injuries  occurring  at  birth  which  have  failed  to  be  rectified  by  natural 
processes.  Fritsch  has  regarded  these  cases  as  generally  fatal,  since 
even  if  the  child  cries  lustily  at  birtli,  it  usually  becomes  drowsy  in  a 
few  hours  and  dies  of  stupor.  Schroeder  has  ailvised  immediate  ope- 
ration, especially  if  there  are  symptoms.  He  recommends  first  pneu- 
matic traction  ;  this  failing,  trepliining,  which  per  ne  is  not  dangerous. 
He  believes  in  operating  on  nearly  every  case  of  frontal  depressions, 
since  these  less  c>ften  right  themselves.  Jennings '  has  made  a  strong 
plea  for  immediate  operation,  and  rejiorts  four  cases  by  himself  and 
other  operators  in  which  it  was  done  within  a  day  or  two  after  birtli  for 
depressions,  and  in  every  ease  with  success.  McKennan  ^  has  reported 
depression  of  the  skull  with  the  child  comatose  and  barely  alive.  The 
depression  was  over  the  frontal  region.  Incision  was  made,  and  the 
bone  elevated  after  using  the  small  trepiiine.  Then  the  button  was 
replaced  and  the  wound  dressed.  In  five  minutes  the  child  opened  one 
eye ;  in  an  hour  it  cried  ;  and  it  made  eventually  a  perfect  recovery. 

Smith  reports  the  case  of  a  boy  five  and  a  half  years  old  with  spastic 
contractures  and  paralyses  of  the  arms  and  legs,  unable  to  stand,  intel- 
ligent, but  scarcely  able  to  articulate.  Symptoms  present  from  birth. 
Transverse  depression  of  occipital  bone,  two  and  a  (piarter  inches  wide, 
found  just  below  the  occipital  jirotuberance.  Two  openings  were  made 
in  tlie  depressed  bone  by  means  of  a  one-incli  trei)hine  ;  these  were 
united  into  one.  The  meninges  projected  forcibly,  showing  relief  of 
tension.  Wound  healed  per  primum.  Marked  improvement  at  once 
in  child's  general  condition.  Gradual  relaxation  of  limbs  with  con- 
tinuous improvement  and  cjuiet  sleep.'^ 

There  is  then  ample  jmblished  evidence  to  warrant  the  performance 
of  early  operation  in  every  case  that  does  not  promise  well  for  natural 
methods,  while  at  the  same  time  the  knowledge  of  what  the  future  may 
bring  to  these  cases  the  more  urgently  demands  such  legitimate  inter- 
ference. 

Points  in  the   Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Skitll.' 

Before  going  further  in  the  subject  of  injuries  or  diseases  of  the  skull 
and  its  contents,  this  appears  to  be  an  ajipropriate  jilace  to  introduce 
some  remarks  upon  regional  and  surgical  anatomy  not  met  with  in  the 
ordinary  text-books,  and  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  surgeon. 
The  information  given  herewith  may  not  be  applicable  in  the  imme- 

'  JM.  Becord,  1894,  vol.  xlvi.  p   166. 

-  PitlK.  Med.  Efview,  1S94,  vol.  viii.  p.  125.  ^  Lnnret,  1894,  No.  3700,  p.  19.S. 

'  The  writer  acknowledges  his  imlebtedne.'is  to  the  work  of  Macewen  on  Infectious  Diseases 
of  the  Brain  in  the  preparation  of  much  of  this  section. 
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diately  ensuing  pages,  since  it  pertains  in  a  measure  to  the  regional 
(lireetions  necessary  to  observe  in  operations  for  deep  abscesses,  etc. 

Tlie  niasto-squaniosal  suture  marks  the  lower  and  posterior  limit  of 
the  si(uamous  bone,  where  it  forms  the  outer  wall  of  the  mastoid  antrum. 
Operative  measures  confined  to  this  plate,  and  not  penetrating  through 
it  to  the  petrous  bone  or  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  antrum,  are  safe  from 
injuring  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius  (ir  tlie  sigmoid  sinus.  The  petro- 
squamosal  sinus  is  practically  a  fietal  structure,  wliich,  however,  persists 
through  life  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  The  ridge  formed  by  the 
posterior  n)Ot  of  the  zygoma  indicates  by  its  lower  border  the  level  of 
the  mastoid  antrum.  A  few  lines  above  this  is  the  level  of  the  base 
of  the  brain.  Tlie  posterior  portion  of  the  mastoid  antrum  may  be 
freely  exposed  so  far  as  its  outer  covering — /.  c.  the  descending  plate  of 
tiie  squamous — descends ;  but  if  one  penetrates  deeply,  lie  will  expose 
the  sigmoid  groove  by  entering  the  mastoid  in  a  backward  and  inward 
direi'tion. 

The  mastoid  is  present  at  birth,  and  becomes  externally  palpable  by 
the  second  year.  The  antrum  is  found  at  birth,  though  its  air-cells  do 
not  develop  until  after  puberty,  their  location  being  previously  occu- 
pied by  cancellous  tissue.  Most  of  the  cells  open  into  tlie  antrum,  a  few 
directly  into  tlie  tympanum.  Tlie  upjier  layers  of  these  cells  have  mem- 
brane projecting  into  them  from  the  antniiii.  Tiiey  usually  communi- 
cate, but  a  thin  partition  of  bone  separates  them  from  the  sigmoid 
groove.  Occasionally  this  is  defective,  the  wall  of  the  sinus  being  then 
separated  only  by  a  fibrous  membrane ;  even  tliis  is  sometimes  lacking. 
This  partition  is  perforated  by  minute  veins,  forming  a  communication 
between  the  sinus  and  the  antrum.  Occasionally  the  mastoid  is  double. 
In  some  animals  it  remains  quite  separate,  and  it  has  even  been  found 
separate  in  the  iiuman  skull.  Air  escaping  from  the  mastoid  cells  into 
the  overlying  tissue  may  cause  emphysema  after  a  basal  fracture. 

Fractures  of  the  petrous  bone  involving  the  carotid  canal  have  been 
known  to  cause  rupture  of  the  carotid  artery,  with  fatal  extravasation. 
By  caries  of  tiiis  canal  with  erosion  thrombosis  of  the  artery  has  been 
produced. 

The  mastoid  antrum  lies  behind  the  facial  canal,  descending  in  a 
line  with  the  passage  between  the  tympanum  and  the  antrum  to  its  inner 
side.  In  order  to  avoid  injuring  this  during  operation,  one  should  keep 
to  the  outer  wall  of  tile  antrum.  The  desceiuling  or  mastoid  portion  of 
tiiis  facial  canal  lies  at  a  variable  distance  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
mastoid.  Therefore,  in  exposing  the  antrum  the  higher  and  the  closer  to 
tiie  posterior  zygomatic  ridge  the  opening  is  made  tiie  more  surely  will 
the  facial  nerve  escape  injury.  As  the  tympanic  cavity  is  sometimes 
exposed,  it  is  well  to  remember  tiiat  the  bend  between  the  two  portions 
of  the  facial  nerve  lies  above  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

The  sigmoid  groove  extends  to  the  jugular  foramen  from  a  point  on 
the  outside  corresponding  to  the  asterion.  Its  knee — that  is,  its  anterior 
convexity — is  favorable  in  location,  but  is  generally  found  on  a  level 
with  the  upper  jiart  of  the  external  bony  meatus.  The  groove  on  the 
riglit  side  is  generally  wider  and  deeper,  projecting  more  outward  and 
advancing  more  forward,  tiian  tiiat  on  the  left.  Tills  may  account  for 
the  alleged  greater   frequency  of   intracranial  sequelffi   following  otitis 
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media  on  tlie  rijilit  side.  Tlie  lateral  sinus  may  he  indieated  externally 
by  a  Hue  from  tlie  superior  border  of  the  mastoid  ajiophysis  to  the  inion, 
or  from  the  asterion  to  the  iuion.     It  is  usually  convex  ujiward. 

In  ditterentiatiu<>;  between  j)aralysis  of  the  facial  muscles  due  to  a 
uerve-lesion  and  that  due  to  a  central  lesion,  the  former  is  much  more 
complete.  In  the  latter,  patients  are  generally  able  to  close  their  eyelids 
voluntarily,  and  they  retain  some  degree  of  emotional  expression,  with- 
out loss  of  taste  in  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue.  Stimulation 
of  the  chorda  in  the  tympanum  causes  prickling  in  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
while  its  destruction  is  followed  by  a  unilateral  loss  of  taste  in  the  ante- 
rior two-thirds.  Stimulation  of  one  lal)yriiitli  affects  the  semicircular 
canals  in  both  ears.  Violent  injection  of  fluid  into  a  rabbit's  ear  causes 
vertigo,  nystagmus,  and  rotation  of  the  head.  These  canals  may  be  com- 
pressed l)y  granulation  tissue,  after  the  removal  of  which  sym])toms  may 
disappear.  A  hard  plug  of  wax  pressing  on  the  membi'ane  may  cause 
severe  giddiness  in  the  same  way.  Possiliility  of  this  kind  of  irritation 
should  always  be  eliminated,  in  supposed  cerebral  abscesses,  Ijy  examina- 
tion of  the  ears,  since  giddiness  and  vomiting  may  thus  be  caused. 

The  frontal  sinuses  are  usually  separated  by  a  sejatum  which  is  often 
incomplete  and  occasionally  wanting.  The  sinuses  are  variable  in  size 
and  irregular  in  outline.  They  are  seldom  met  with  before  the  seventh 
year.  In  some  cases  they  are  capable  of  holding  two  ounces  of  fluid. 
When  attacked  by  inflammation  their  lining  meml)rane,  especially  that 
of  the  infundibulum,  swells,  and  exit  of  fluid  is  thus  interfered  with, 
accumulation  and  retention  ensuing.  The  retained  secretion  escapes 
when  inflammation  subsides,  but  recurrence  of  empyema  is  quite  possi- 
ble. By  ulceration  and  erosion  escape  may  occur  at  the  weakest  point, 
usuallv  on  the  supraorbital  plates,  so  that  pus  may  penetrate  through 
the  inner  half  of  the  <;)rl)it.  These  cases  are  generally  seen  in  ophthal- 
mic practice.  Spontaneous  perforation  follows  this  route  in  about  90  per 
cent,  of  cases.  Perforation  may  occur  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
frontal  sinus,  and  pachymeningitis  ensue,  or  the  interior  may  be  invaded 
and  leptomeningitis  or  cerebral  abscess  result. 


THE    VENOUS    CIRCULATIOX. 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  cerebral  veins  is  the  middle  cerebral,  which 
enters  the  great  cavernous  sinus  at  the  loM'cr  end  of  the  Sylvian  fissure. 
The  Sylvian  vein,  the  great  anastomotic,  runs  forward  in  the  posterior 
arm  of  the  fissure,  and  collects  Ijlood  from  the  surface  of  the  parietal 
lobe  to  connect  with  the  upper  cerebral  veins.  It  perforates  the  dura 
near  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  passes  backward  in  the  middle 
fossa,  communicates  ■with  the  middle  meningeal  veins,  and  empties  into 
the  superior  petrosal  sinus.  These  are  the  two  venous  channels  by 
which  blood  from  the  longitudinal  sinus  may  communicate  with  the 
basal  sinuses.  Several  of  the  cerebral  vessels  have  direct  channels 
which  communicate  with  the  middle  meningeal  veins.  The  veins  of  the 
corpus  striatum  and  the  \'eutricles  pass  directly  in  the  vente  magna; 
Galeni,  opening  into  the  straight  sinus.  In  the  motor  area  there  are  two 
principal  veins — one,  the  great  superior  cereljral,  running  in  the  pre- 
Eolandic  sulcus  and  occasionallv  in  the  Rolandic  fissure,  communicatino- 
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directly  between  the  longitudinal  sinus  and  tlie  Sylvian  vein  ;  the  other, 
smaller  in  size,  runs  paralU'l  to  this  in  the  post-Rolaudic  fissure,  serving 
the  same  purpose. 

The  frontal  and  dii^loetic  veins  from  the  parietal  pass  into  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus,  forming  dilatations  as  they  enter.  Marasmic  thrombosis 
of  the  longitudinal  sinus  quite  often  originates  in  these  dilatations. 
They  connect  also  with  the  middle  meningeal  veins,  and  consequently 
form  anastomoses  between  the  above  sinus  and  the  pterygoid  plexus, 
which  empties  into  the  internal  maxillary  and  deep  fiicial.  The  longi- 
tudinal sinus  is  also  connected  witJi  the  veins  of  the  nasal  septum  by  a 
small  vein  penetrating  the  foramen  crecum.  In  this  way  infective  organ- 
isms may  enter  the  sinus  through  the  nose. 

The  sigmoid  sinus  is  the  name  given  to  that  portion  of  the  lateral 
which  is  contained  in  the  sigmoid  groove.  These  grooves  are  usually 
asvnnnetrical,  that  of  the  right  side  l)eino-  the  lai'o-er.  The  rioht  lateral 
sinus  generally  receives  the  bulk  of  the  blood  from  the  superior  longi- 
tudinal, and  the  left  lateral  that  from  the  straight  siinis.  The  sigmoid 
connects  directly  with  the  exterior  through  the  mastoid  and  the  pos- 
terior condyloid  veins.  These  are  of  considerable  importance  surgi- 
cally and  clinically,  although  neitlier  of  them  is  very  constant.  If 
thrombosis  occur  in  the  sigmoid  sinus,  the  mastoid  vein  is  usually  like- 
wise affected.  But,  unless  the  thrombus  extends  through  the  thickness 
of  the  skull,  it  cannot  be  observed  during  life,  as  the  large  vein  which 
it  joins  on  the  outside  of  the  cranium  continues  open  and  of  normal  size. 
Pus  is  known  to  collect  in  the  sigmoid  groove  outside  the  sinus,  work  its 
way  along  tliis  vein,  and  form  an  abscess  on  the  exterior  of  the  skull, 
opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mas- 
toid vein  has  been  completely  distended  with  thrombi.  If  so  iilled,  the 
mastoid  canal  will  leave  little  room  for  the  exit  of  pus.  ^^'hen  pus  does 
escape  by  this  path,  there  must  exist  an  extradural  collection  fi-om  the 
sigmoid  groove,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  sinus  itself  is  filled  with 
throml)US.  This  would  l)e  tlie  more  probable  if  the  mastoid  vein  is 
found  similarly  filled.  The  posterior  condyloid  foramen  is  occupied  by 
a  vein  which  connects  the  sigmoid  sinus  with  the  deep  veins  at  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  with  the  vertebral  plexuses  ;  hence,  when  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  petrous  bone  is  covered  ^^•ith  pus  accompanying  suppurative 
thrombosis  of  the  sigmoid  sinus,  this  foramen  offers  facilities  for  tlie 
drainage  of  the  posterior  fossa  to  the  outside  of  the  skull ;  and  when 
this  occurs  tlie  cellular  tissue  of  the  posterior  cervical  triangle  may 
become  inflamed  and  extensive  deep  abscess  may  form  secondarily  to  the 
internal  suppuration.  There  is  often  inflammatory  tenderness  in  this 
region  short  of  abscess.  This  tenderness  is  also  a  sequel  of  pachy- 
meningitis in  the  cerebellar  fossa,  and  frequently  acconqianies  inflamma- 
tory thrombosis  of  the  internal  jugular. 

There  is  also  an  anterior  condyloid  vein,  or  several  of  them,  accom- 
panying the  hypoglossal  nerve  ;  and  in  cases  of  purulent  lej)tomeningitis 
the  anterior  condyloid  foramen  may  serve  for  the  exit  of  pus  or  tlie 
entrance  of  micro-organisms. 

Though  the  internal  jugular  is  tiie  main  channel  through  which  in- 
fective matter  is  carried  from  a  throml)osis  in  any  part  of  tiie  lateral  or 
sigmoid  sinus,  yet  it  may  also  be  carried  by  way  of  the  posterior  condy- 
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Schema  of  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses  (from  Macewen). 

loiil,  the  mastoid  veins;,  or  tlie  occipital  sinu.s,  ail  of  which  pour  their 
contents  directly  into  the  subclavian  without  passing  through  the  internal 
jugular. 

These  sinuses  are  all  rigid,  nun-collapsable  tubes,  always  patent,  while 
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the  veins  are  thin,  delicate,  and  flexible,  their  calibre  during  life  varying 
constantly  with  inspiration  and  exjiiration  from  a  state  of  almost  com- 
plete collapse  to  one  of  great  distention.  The  whole  intracranial  arrange- 
ment is  calculated  to  ensure  that  which  the  cervical  arrangement  of  the 
veins  would  never  jiermit — /.  c.  an  even,  regular  flow  of  blood  without 
fluctuation,  produced  liy  the  suction  or  aspiration  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments. The  sjiecial  mechanism  by  which  the  aspiration  of  venous  blood 
from  the  brain  is  not  permitted  is  not  necessary  during  foetal  life,  when 
there  are  no  lung-movements ;  conse(|uently,  during  fwtal  life  we  find 
that  the  lateral  sinus  pours  its  blood  into  the  pctro-S(juamosal  sinus,  that 
is  later  either  obliterated  or  represented  only  by  a  small  vein,  and  this 
in  turn  empties  into  the  external  jugular  vein. 

LYMPHATICS. 

Those  for  the  scalp  pass  into  the  occipital,  mastoid,  and  parotid 
lymj)h-nodes,  while  those  for  the  forehead  join  the  facial  vessels.  The 
intracranial  lymphatics  have  their  origin  in  the  eereliral  pia  and  in  the 
choroid  plexuses,  and  pass  out  of  the  cranium  along  the  internal  carotid 
and  vertebral  and  the  internal  jugular  to  the  deep  cervical  lymph-nodes. 
A  few  pass  along  from  the  choroid  plexuses  and  accompany  the  veins  of 
Galen.  The  superficial  nodes  lie  along  the  external  jugular  between  the 
platysma  and  the  deep  fascia.  Into  these  empt}'  all  the  lymphatics  for 
the  external  regions  of  the  skull,  and  in  these  extracranial  lesions  will 
first  show  themselves  by  enlargement.  If  this  persist,  the  deep  cervical 
will  also  particij)ate.  Intracranial  infection  shows  itself  in  swelling  of 
the  deep  cervicals,  which,  concealed  under  the  deep  fascia,  are  more  diflfi- 
cult  of  recognition.  By  cervical  adenopathy  meningeal  lesions  cannot 
be  differentiated  from  cerebral  nor  from  sigmoid  thrond)osis,  nor  can  any 
very  valualile  information  be  gleaned  as  to  the  exact  locality  involved. 
Nevertheless,  enlargement  of  the  lym))hatics  sliould  always  be  looked 
for.  Sometimes  in  sujipurative  meningitis  of  the  posterior  fossa  the  sub- 
occipital glands  are  involved. 

MEMBRANES. 

In  the  dura  lymphatics  are  abundant.  They  arise  from  spaces  which 
sers'e  for  the  pas.sage  of  lymph,  and  which  can  l)e  injected  from  the 
epidural  space,  where  this  exists.  In  the  cranium  the  injecting  fluid 
can  be  forced  along  them  through  the  thickness  of  the  dura  into  this 
space.  This  shows  how  this  space  communicates  with  the  lymph-system 
and  with  the  dural  veins.  Hence,  pathogenic  organisms,  once  harbored 
within  the  dura,  find  it  easily  opened  to  invasion. 

The  dura  is  much  more  adherent  at  some  parts  of  the  skull  than  at 
others.  Over  the  vertex  it  is  loosely  attached,  except  along  the  sutures. 
This  shows  how  blood  or  pus  may  travel  literally  beneath  the  vertex. 
At  the  base,  which  is  so  irregular  and  perforated,  the  dura  is  either  pro- 
longed to  the  outer  surface,  becoming  continuous  with  the  pericranium, 
or  its  fibrous  tissue  Itlends  with  the  areolar  sheath  of  the  nerves.  Here 
it  is  so  adherent  to  the  bone  that  it  would  be  diflicult  for  l)]ood  or  pus  to 
collect  in  any  quantity  between  it  and  the  skull.  Consecpiently,  when 
the  skull  is  broken  we  often  have  rupture  of  the  dura,  and  this  permits 
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easy  escape  of  cerehro-spinal  Hiiid.  The  connection  Ix'tween  the  dura 
and  tlie  sknll  increases  with  age,  and  in  ciironic  iiitlanunatory  processes 
l)ecoiiies  very  intimate  ;  mueli  less  so,  liowevei',  in  acute. 

The  potential  interval  between  the  dura  and  tiie  arachnoid  is  termed 
the  "  subdural  space."  In  this  space  pachymeningitis  hiemorrhagica 
occurs,  and  here  considerable  effusion  may  occur  without  marked  symp- 
toms, owing  to  its  easy  diffusion.  Here,  too,  blood  poured  out  from  rup- 
ture of  a  vessel  may  find  its  way  into  the  vicinity  of  the  pons,  cerebellum, 
and  medulla,  and  even  the  lowest  parts  of  the  sj)ine,  and  thus  cause 
death  by  pressure  upon  remote  })oints.  Blood  poured  out  here,  even  if 
it  coagulate,  is  prone  to  shift  its  position  and  suddenly  (;ause  dangerous 
symptoms.  In  operations  upon  the  brain  it  may  do  the  same  thing, 
and  cause  danger  by  pressure  on  the  fourth  ventricle.  Macewen  has 
suggested  to  obviate  these  risks  l)v  dividing  operations  in  these  regions 
into  two  stages — tlie  first  being  devoted  to  loosening  adhesif)n  of  mem- 
branes, thus  obliterating  the  subdural  and  suljarachnoiil  spaces.  In 
intracranial  irrigation  great  care  must  be  observed  in  order  to  prevent 
accumulation  of  fluid  in  this  space  ;  for  this  reason  the  nozzle  of  the 
syringe  should  be  carefully  kej>t  out  of  it.  Macewen  reports  one  in- 
stance where  several  ounces  of  fluid  which  should  liave  escaped  thus 
remained,  its  retention  being  followed  by  pressure-syni})tonis  and  some 
})aralysis,  both  of  which  passed  off  in  four  days. 

The  arachnoid  bridges  over  the  convolutions  and  does  not  extend 
into  the  sulci.  It  contains  few  blood-vessels.  Thus  at  certain  points  it 
is  closely  applied  to  the  pia  and  cannot  be  separated  ;  at  other  points  it 
does  not  touch  it.  The  subai-aclnioid  space  is  formed  in  the  latter  way, 
and  within  this  the  greater  part  of  tlie  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  contained, 
a  j)ortion  of  it  being  found  in  the  subdural  space.  The  subarachnoid 
space  is  very  unevenly  distributed  over  the  brain-surface ;  it  is  scarcely 
recognizable  over  the  convexity,  while  over  the  posterior  two-thirds  of 
the  base  there  is  a  wide  interval  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia, 
extending  in  front  over  the  medulla  and  pons  and  the  interpeduncular 
recess  as  far  forward  as  the  optic  nerves.  Posteriorly,  tliere  is  consider- 
able interval  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  base  of  the  mednlla.  Thus 
these  important  parts  of  the  brain  rest  upon  a  water-bed  (Fig.  411). 

Between  this  space  and  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  there  is  communi- 
cation by  the  foramen  of  ^lagendie,  extending  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  through  the  expansion  of  the  pia  whicli  serves  to  en- 
close it.  Through  the  intermedium  of  this  subarachnoid  sj)ace  there  is 
also  communication  between  the  sheaths  of  the  nerves  and  the  cerebral 
ventricles.  As  the  nerves  escape  from  the  brain  and  cord  they  are 
covered  by  all  three  membranes,  the  outer  two  being  looser  than  the 
inner.  Over  most  of  them  the  arachnoid  is  only  continued  for  a  short 
distance,  being  lost  in  the  perineurium.  Along  tlie  optic  nerves  the 
layers  remain  distinct.  Fluid  injected  into  the  suljdural  space  may  pass 
along  the  nerves  as  far  as  the  limbs.  It  is  important  to  I'calize  this  in 
order  to  appreciate  how  extensive  a  surface  is  exposed  to  inflammatory 
effusion  in  le^jtomeningitis — practically  the  whole  cei'ebro-spinal  system 
— and  that  there  is  continuity  between  the  subarachnoid  space,  the  peri- 
vascular canals  of  the  l>rain,  the  lymph-spaces  within  the  nerve-sheaths, 
and  tlie  ventricles  of  the  brain.     Although  there  is  no  direct  communi- 
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cation  between  tlie  subdnral  and  the  ^ubaraelinoid  spaces,  yet  fluid  can 
pass  tlirough  the  lueslies  of  this  membrane.  From  the  subarachnoid 
space  fluid  can  be  injected  into  the  Pacciiionian  bodies  on  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  dura,  which  also  project  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  latter, 
some  of  them  pressing  into  the  longitudinal  sinus.     These  may  be  cor- 

FiG.  411. 


ShowiiifT  "water-bed"  of  the  brain:   3, 
Jlagendio  ;  C.  C,  corpus  eallusum 


niiicle;  4.  fourth  ventricle;  /.  M.,  foramen  of 
,  ccrL-l)L'llum  (Macewon,  from  Key  and  Retziusj. 


rectly  regarded  as  arachnoid  villi,  the  interior  of  each  of  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  subarachnoid  space,  some  holding  that  M'hen  pressure  in 
this  space  is  inci'cased  cerebro-spinal  fluid  may  escape  by  means  of  these 
into  the  longitudinal  sinus.  Macewen  suggests  the  possibility  of  the 
reversal  of  this  process,  so  that  fluid  may  pass  from  the  sinus  into  the 
subarachnoid  space  when  its  pressure  is  diminished. 

Closure  of  the  foramen  of  Magendie  may  lead  to  internal  hydroceph- 
alus. If  the  skull  or  membranes  be  opeueil  at  the  base,  the  water-bed 
is  tapped  and  cerebro-spinal  fluid  escapes.  This  constitutes  part  of  the 
danger  in  operating,  as  the  I'elation  of  the  parts  in  the  skull  is  altered, 
and  the  medulla  may  rest  upon  bone  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  interfere 
with  its  function.  A  few  hours  of  occlusion  will,  however,  permit  suf- 
ficient reaccuinnlation  of  fluid  to  prevent  further  ill  efl'ccts.  In  certain 
cases  tif  spina  l)ifida  tiie  ventricles  of  the  brain  are  also  enlarged  and 
connnunicatc  freely  with  the  fluid  in  the  tiiecal  space.  When,  therefore, 
the  tumor  bursts,  the  fluid  wells  away  from  tiie  brain,  leaving  the  basal 
ganglia  imsupported.  A  fatal  issue  may  thus  quickly  happen.  In  cer- 
tain forms  of  tubercular  leptomeningitis  there  is  great  accumulation  of 
this  fluid  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  and  thus  we  get  external  hydro- 
cephalus, or,  if  the  cranium  is  too  ossified  to  expand,  it-<  function  becomes 
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lessened  or  arrested.  Tlie  (niaiitity  of  fluid  esea|)iii<j  througli  fractures 
of  the  skull  witli  rupture  of  menihranes  is  sometimes  very  great.  Bleed- 
ing from  the  nasal  septum  oeeasionally  relieves  eeret)ral  congestion. 
Macewen  suggests  that  the  subarachnoid  serum  may  be  eliminated 
through  the  same  channel. 

The  Pla. — This  is  the  va.scular  coat  of  the  brain.  It  is  supplied  with 
an  extensive  network  of  fine  nerve-fibres  derived  from  many  sources, 
mainly  the  sympathetic  and  the  cranial  nerves,  which  accompany  the 
vessels  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  intimate  relations  of  the  pia 
and  the  brain,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  blood-vessels  dip  into  the 
brain-tissue,  carrying  with  them  their  investment  of  pia,  show  that  it  is 
jjossible  to  have  an  isolated  leptomeningitis,  but  that  there  must  always 
be  some  accompanying  encephalitis. 

NERVE-SUPPLY    OF    THE    CEREBRAL    MEMBRANES. 

The  dura  is  supj)licd  from  the  sympathetic,  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  and 
the  twelfth.  The  pia  receives  filaments  from  nearly  all  the  nerves. 
Hence  severe  pressure  on  the  membranes  occasions  widespread  jiain. 
Temporo-sphcnoidal  abscess  will  press  upon  all  the  branches  of  the  fifth 
at  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  and  also  upon  the  third  in  its  course. 


Injuries  to  the  Soft  Parts  of  the  Skull. 

With  the  anatomical  facts  already  stated  in  mind,  and  with  two  or 
three  additional  data  concerning  the  cranial  veins,  we  are  ready  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  consideration  of  external  injuries.  The  venous  anas- 
tomoses have  so  much  to  do  with  possible  complications  of  injury  that 
it  must  be  emphasised  here  that  the  most  significant  of  these  are — 

A.  In  the  region  of  the  occipital  veins,  which  penetrate  through  the 
mastoid  foramen  and  connect  with  the  sigmoid  sinus ; 

B.  Along  and  through  tlie  sagittal  suture,  particularly  its  posterior 
extremity,  where  there  are  a  nund^er  of  small  openings,  sometimes  ab- 
normally enlarged,  among  which  properly  belong  the  parietal  fi)ramina 
permitting  communication  between  the  longitudinal  sinus  and  the  super- 
ficial veins ;  and 

C.  By  means  of  the  ophthalmic  vein,  which,  according  to  Sesemann, 
empties  its  l)lood  into  both  the  cavernous  sinus  and  the  facial  vein. 

The  frontal  l^nnpliatics  conduct  to  the  submaxillary  nodes  and  those 
lying  outside  of  the  parotid.  The  posterior  lymphatics  empty  into  the 
lymph-nodes  known  as  the  "  posterior  cervical  chain."  The  deep  tem- 
poral lymphatics  and  those  at  tlie  base  of  the  skull  connect  with  the 
retromaxillary  lymph-nodes  around  the  (esophagus. 

penetrating  and  incised  abounds. 

To  these  the  head  is  most  exposed,  and  they  may  occur  with  or 
without  loss  of  substance.'    The  galea,  when  divided  or  violently  opened, 

'  It  is  of  practical,  and  even  of  medico-legal,  importance  to  emphasize  tlie  fact  that 
linear  wounds  of  the  scalp  may  be  produced  by  blunt  instruments— i.  e.  ball  clubs  and 
the  like. 
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causes  more  spreading  of  the  wound  tlian  is  seen  elsewhere  about  the 
sealp.  (Galea  is  a  term  applied  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the  oeeipito- 
frontalis  nuiscle.)  Prognosis  of  tliese  injuries  involving  the  soft  parts 
alone  is  most  favorable,  providing  only  tiiat  tiiey  be  properly  eared  for. 
Approximation  and  careful  disinfeetion  will  nearly  always  lead  to  pri- 
mary union,  as  surgeons  have  for  ages  noted.  Only  when  removal  of 
foreign  material  has  not  been  complete,  after  checking  of  hemorrhage, 
have  we  anything  to  fear.  Hemorrhage  may  be  serious,  even  fatal.  I 
have  received  a  man  into  my  hospital  service  almost  at  death's  door 
from  hemorrhage  from  a  triHing  wound  in  the  scalj).  The  first  care  of 
.such  wounds,  therefore,  includes  iuemostasis.  When  necessary,  they 
may  be  enlarged  and  the  source  of  bleeding  looked  for  in  situ.  Arteries 
can  nearly  always  be  isolated  and  tied.  When,  for  any  reason,  this  may 
seem  impracticable,  a  snug  suture  will  often  cheek  the  bleeding.  At 
other  times  acu]>ressure  or  ligature  en  masse  may  be  reipiired.  Anti- 
septic materials  should,  of  course,  be  used.  The  most  dangerous  hemor- 
rhages occur  from  the  temjioral  \cssels.  During  the  American  Civil 
AVar  several  times  the  temporal  artery  could  not  be  secured,  and  ligature 
of  the  carotid  was  necessitated.  Even  injury  of  the  occipital  artery  has 
called  for  carotid  ligature.'  Twice,  at  least,  traumatic  aneurysm  has 
been  observed  after  division  of  arteries  of  tiie  scalp — once  by  Klaunig 
and  once  by  Heine.  Wound-areas  sliould  always  be  carefully  shaved. 
This  interferes  with  the  use  of  hair  itt^elf  for  suture  material,  as  has 
been  sometimes  recommended.  There  lurks  too  much  danger  about 
hair  as  a  source  of  sepsis  to  warrant  its  use  for  this  purpose.  Of  course, 
when  these  wounds  are  extensive  the  surgeon  will  put  on  a  co]>ious  anti- 
septic dressing,  will  enforce  rest  in  bed,  apply  ice  to  the  head,  regulate 
the  diet,  keep  tiie  alimentary  canal  open,  etc. 

Penetrating  wounds  form  only  siiort  canals,  and  are  seldom  limited 
to  the  soft  parts  alone  ;  the  intruding  body  usually  injures  the  periosteum 
and  tiie  bone  as  well.  Xot  infreipiently  the  presence  of  the  foreign 
body  itself  or  the  injury  of  deep  vessels  comjilicates  these  wounds  not  a 
little.  There  is  usually  necessity  for  their  enlargement  and  exploration, 
frequently  for  tlie  removal  of  bone-splinters,  particles  of  dirt,  or  foreign 
bodies.  Sucii  small  articles  as  blades  of  penknives  would  frequently 
pass  unnoticed  in  such  injuries  were  it  not  for  careful  inspection  and 
examination.  Velpeau  once  saw  a  hemorrhage  end  disastrously  after 
penetration  of  the  temporal  region.  Sklifasowski  has  repoi'ted  one 
arterio-venous  aneurysm  of  the  temporal  region  after  venesection. 
Other  similar  observation^  were  made  by  Bushe  and  (ireen,"  and  Des 
Ruelles  has  reported  one  case,  and  ]5runs  tln-ee  cases,  of  traumatic  aneur- 
ysm due  to  arteriotomy.     These  were  all  healed  liy  compression. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  about  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
supraorbital  and  adjacent  regions,  first  based  upon  an  observation  of 
Dupuytren,  is  that  of  reflex  blindness,  explained  by  some  as  the  result 
of  injury  to  lu-anches  of  the  first  division  of  tiie  fifth  nerve.  All  cases 
where  only  after  a  few  days,  or  ])erlia])s  a  few  wei'ks,  the  aiiil)lyo]»in  has 
develope<l  have  been,  by  various  authors,  ascriljcd  to  iiitracraiiiai  pro- 
cesses which  were  really  excited  at  the  time  of  the  injury.  Most  of  these 
instances  have  been  explained  as  reflex  processes,  it  being  supposed  that, 

'  Jour.  f.  Chir.  und  Auyenheilk.,  18-lG,  vol.  v.  p.  74.  '  Lancet,  1827. 
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following  the  f'nicture  or  fissures  ])ro(liu-('<l  by  the  penetrating  wound, 
there  were  extravasations  in  the  orhit  \\  iiieh,  as  the  l)loo(l  extended  along 
the  cellular  tissue  between  the  iunei-  and  outer  sheath  of  tiie  optic  nerve, 
pressed  upon  this  trunk  and  so  interfered  with  vision.  In  other  cases  it 
has  been  explained  by  injury  to  the  globe  itself.  Under  oplithalnioseopi(5 
examination  there  have  been  detected  detachments  of  the  retina  and 
isolated  ruj)tures  of  the  choroid.  In  other  cases  little  or  nothing  has 
been  f  lund  to  account  for  the  disturbance,  which  has  therefore  been  con- 
sidered a  functional  paralysis  without  evident  lesion.  The  first  case  which 
could  be  with  definiteness  ascribed  to  the  first  category  was  reported  by 
Noyes.'  The  first  case  properly  ascribed  to  the  second  category  was 
reported  by  Nagel."  Fischer  was  perhaps  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
the  pure  reflex  or  functional  forms.^  At  all  events,  every  such  case  is 
well  worth  reporting,  and  rc(iuires  careful  investigation  and  study  by 
itself  before  it  can  be  properly  classified. 

Contusions  and  Similar  Injuries. 

We  distinguish  between  the  subcutaneous,  the  subaponeurotic,  and  the 
subperiosteal  lesions  and  collections  of  lilood  according  to  the  locality  in 
which  they  most  predominate.  They  are  met  with  most  often  in  the 
frontal  and  lateral  regions.  In  mild  cases  the  hemorrhage  is  most  always 
subcutaneous,  and  the  discoloration  due  to  it  may  later  spread  over  an 
extensive  area.  When  the  collection  is  large,  and  it  is  desired  to 
prevent  discoloration  as  much  as  possible,  it  can  best  be  done  by  one 
or  more  incisi(nis,  the  overlying  skin  being  carefully  cleansed,  and  by 
the  turning  out  of  the  blood-clot.  By  this  course  consideratile  time 
may  be  saved.  More  important  are  the  collections  of  blood  underneath 
the  galea.  These  may  extend  widely  about  the  skull,  and  frequently 
auKjunt  to  several  ounces.  They  are  softest  in  the  middle  and  firmer 
about  the  periphery.  They  are  often  deceptive,  in  that  around  the  mar- 
gin is  such  a  hard  border  as  to  make  one  think  that  the  bone  within 
these  areas  has  been  depressed.  Much  better  would  it  lie  under  these 
circumstances  to  incise  and  determine  when  in  doulit  than  to  run  the  risk 
of  leaving  depressed  bone  unelevated.  When  into  this  collection  empty 
veins  or  arteries  of  some  size,  the  tumor  may  increase  in  dimension  for 
several  days,  so  that  the  overlying  skin  is  tightly  stretched  and  circula- 
tion may  even  be  cut  off,  while  round  about  is  Q?dematous  tissue.  Allien 
a  large  artery  is  torn  tiirough  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  pulsating 
hematoma,  as,  for  instance,  has  been  rejiorted  by  Petit.*  So  distinct  may 
these  pulsations  become  as  to  l>e  actually  mistaken  for  brain-])ulsations, 
Avliich  of  course  would  lead  to  a  mucli  more  serious  view  of  the  case  than 
it  would  really  deserve. 

If  such  a  tumor  be  found  slowly  increasing  in  size,  it  ■would  be  much 
better  to  freely  divide  it,  search  out  the  bleeding  ]>oint,  and  stop  all 
heiuorrhage  at  once.  When  hemorrhage  has  subsided,  however,  the 
eft'used  blood  may  be  quite  rapidly  resorbed.     Morel  Lavallee  saw  an 

■  Am.  Med.  Times,  March,  1862.  '  Berlin,  hlin.  TFocA.,  1861,  p.  61. 

^  Archivf.  /din.  Ohir.,  vol.  v.  p.  33. 

'  Traile  des  Maladies  chiruri/icales,  1790,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 
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enormous  effusion  of  blood  wliich  extended  over  the  entire  frontal  and 
temporal  region,  which  fluctuated  distinctly  and  discolored  the  overlying 
distended  skin,  entirely  absorbed  in  two  days,  although  the  patient  was 
at  the  same  time  sufiering  from  a  contusion,  of  which  he  later  died.'  It 
must  be  said  that  even  after  opening  such  a  collection  of  blood  the  dis- 
covery of  the  di\'ided  vessel  is  not  necessarily  easy,  and  may  be  impos- 
sible ;  but  at  least  the  cavity  can  be  packed  for  a  few  hours  and  the  parts 
restored  to  their  original  condition  in  a  short  time. 

The  treatment  of  the  ordinary  injury  of  this  kind  to  the  scalp  would 
consist  in  cold  applications,  perhaps  with  alcohol  in  the  water,  and  com- 
pression by  a  suital:)ly-arranged  bandage.  It  is  imjiossilile  to  describe 
the  necessary  amount  of  pressure ;  it  nuist  be  regulated  to  each  individual 
case.  A  convenient  way  of  making  it  is  sometimes  by  the  apjilication  of 
adhesive  plaster  to  the  smoothly-shaved  skull,  the  strips  being  long 
enough  to  go  completely  around  the  head  even  twice.  Still  better,  for  a 
few  hours  at  least,  would  be  a  rublier  bandage.  When  necessary  this 
may  be  fastened  in  place  liv  adhesive  plaster  with  the  aid  of  pins.  Out- 
side of  such  protection  ice-bags  maybe  applied.  Should  abst)rption  take 
place  too  slowly  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  case,  the  bloody  fluid  may 
be  withdrawn  by  an  aspirator  or,  if  firm,  may  be  turned  out  after  free 
incision. 

Extravasations  of  l)l()od  underneath  tlie  pericranium  occur  for  the 
most  part  in  ciiildren  and  in  very  young  individuals,  in  whom  there  is  a 
relativelv  tender  connection  between  the  ])ericranium  and  the  bone. 
These  collections  have  been  called  by  Hanner^  "  cephalli»matoma  of 
later  years."  Their  outer  appearance  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that 
of  the  subaponeurotic  variety.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  are  softer,  fluc- 
tuate more  easily,  and  are  surrounded  with  a  quite  unyielding  margin. 
In  most  respects  they  are  to  be  regarded  and  treated  about  as  the  pre- 
ceding variety.  They  are  to  be  explaine(l  in  a  measure  by  separation  of 
the  periosteum  over  the  bone  from  which  tiie  venous  emissaries  pass, 
these  being  thus  torn  away  at  the  time  of  the  injury.  If  their  calibre  be 
enlarged,  the  collection  of  blood  coiTcsponds  in  size.  Hecker^  rej)orted 
one  case  occurring  in  a  soldier  after  a  blow  upon  the  forehead,  in  which 
there  developed  within  twenty-four  hours  an  enormous  tumor  which 
extended  over  the  entire  left  side  of  the  head.  It  was  freely  opened,  its 
contents  evacuated,  and  even  then  hemorrhage  was  not  cliecked  until 
further  incisions  were  made  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  head.  Septic 
trouble  with  local  necrosis  and  eventual  pysemia  resulted,  of  M'hich  the 
patient  died.  On  examination  there  was  found  in  the  middle  of  the 
frontal  bone  an  abnoi-mal  and  very  large  emissary  ;  the  vein  passing 
through  it  was  torn  abru]itly  across  and  was  the  source  of  the  hemor- 
hage.     (See  the  subject  of  Venous  Blood-tumors  of  the  Cranium.) 

A  peculiar  result  of  contusions  of  the  scalp  is  the  formation  of  race- 
mose angiomata  or  aneurysms  by  anastomosis,  ef  which  Heine  collected 
5  cases,  anil  Bergmann  has  added  at  least  3  others.  Several  authors  also 
have  reported  simple  traimiatic  aneurysms  of  the  scalp  after  contusions 
to  the  parts. 

'  Atrh.  gen.,  1863,  vol.  i.  p.  191.  -  Beilriiiie  ziir  Pnlmlrik,  1.S6.3,  p.  40. 

'  Erfahrungen  uiid  Abhandlungen  a.  d.  Gebiete  der  Chirurgie,  Erlangen,  1845,  p.  145. 
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CRUSHED    AMD     LxVCEUATED    WOUNDS. 

Tliese  are  prol)al)ly  tlio  most  common  of  sill,  iit  least  of  tliose  of 
serious  type.  The  soft  parts  may  he  divided  linearly,  or  extensive  flaps 
may  be  separated  from  the  underlyinj^  hone.  The  former  injuries  are 
produced  by  external  objects  which  strike  the  head  in  a  direction  vertical 
to  the  surface  involved.  The  more  extensive  injuries  are  produced  by 
objects  passing  in  an  obli(pie  dii-ection.  There  is  scarcely  any  limit  to 
the  extent  to  wliich  injuries  of  this  kind  may  l)e  produced,  nor  to  the 
recoveries  wiiich  may  follow  from  the  same.  These  fla])s  may  consist  of 
scalp  alone  or  of  tiie  uuderlying  tissues  down  to  the  lK>ne — and  these 
may  be  separated  in  a  eori'esponding  manner — or  the  lines  of  injury 
may  vary  very  much.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  large  flaj)  of  scalp 
and  a  small  one  of  periosteum.  Peculiar  injuries  are  those  produced 
by  dragging  upon  the  hair,  as  in  scalping  by  machinery,  etc.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  portion  or  the  entire  surface  of  the  scalp  may  be 
torn  loose,  perhaps  completely  or  perhaps  laid  up  in  one  enormous  flap. 
In  other  instances  the  cartilaginous  ears  are  torn  away  at  the  same  time, 
and  even  the  cervical  vertebrae  exposed.'  Twice  it  happened  to  Pirogoff 
to  find  the  st^dp  torn  off  by  means  of  the  paws  of  infuriated  beasts. 
Bergmann  has  reported  a  similar  case,  where  the  exjxised  bone  became 
thickened  in  areas  to  a  consideral)le  extent. 

The  course  and  subse(pient  history  of  these  extensive  injuries  depend 
very  much  both  on  the  condition  of  the  parts  torn  loose,  or  nearly  so, 
and  upon  that  of  the  margins  of  the  surrounding  tissue.  The  extent  to 
which  a  jjrimary  reunion  between  separated  tissues  and  the  main  struc- 
tures is  possible  is  in  many  instances  astounding.  Instances  are  on 
record  where  an  entire  scalp,  having  been  torn  nearly  loose  and  reapplied 
at  once,  has  healeil  in  place,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  history  has  many 
times  repeated  itself  in   such  cases. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  again,  the  ordinary  canons  above 
laid  down  need  simjily  to  l>e  rigorously  carried  out :  first,  htemostasis ; 
second,  absolute  surgical  cleanliness;  and,  finally,  perfect  approximation 
of  the  parts,  with  opportunity  for  drainage  and  sufficient  compression 
to  hold  parts  gently  in  place.  Of  the  untoward  consequences  of  tliese 
injuries,  the  most  common  perhaps  is  diffuse  phlegmon  or  septic  inflam- 
mation of  the  type  of  outspoken  erysipelas  or  of  a  low-grade  cellulitis, 
with  infiltration  and  nuiltiple  collection  of  pus  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  is  particularly  ini])ortant  to  rememlicr  that  the  paraosteal  connective 
tissue  underneath  tiie  galea  connects  directly  with  the  periosteum,  and 
that  a  septic  process  once  begun  in  this  tissue  may  have  no  definite 
limits.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  it  is  well  not  only  to  be  strictly 
aseptic,  but  to  permit  opjiortunity  for  the  escape  of  retained  fluids. 
When  periosteum  is  torn  loose  in  a  distinct  flap  by  itself  and  its  via- 
bility is  doubtful,  it  is  proliably  better  to  reuKn'e  it  than  to  endeavor  to 
sew  it  in  place  and  have  union  fail  in  consequence.  We  have  learned 
that  the  pericranium  is  by  no  means  necessary,  and  that  the  soft  parts 
external  to  it  will  unite  directly  to  the  bone  when  it  is  lacking.  Better, 
then,  than  contused  and  doubtful  fibrous  tissue  of  this  kind  is  it  to  have 
it  completely  out  of  the  way.     It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the 

'  For  references  see  Bergmann,  /.  c,  p.  43. 
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ojreat  danger  in  tliese  cases  of  septic  disturbance  concerns  not  so  much 
what  ijocs  on  tmtside  <>t'  the  bone  in  parts  accessible,  but  wiiat  extension 
may  occur  througii  the  emissaries  into  the  sinuses  and  membranes 
beneatli,  with  consequent  production  of  se]itic  thrombosis,  meningitis, 
etc.  Better  also  is  it  always  to  cut  away  with  free  hand  so  much  of  the 
border  of  the  scalp  or  of  any  underlying  tissue  as  is  irregularly  shaped 
or  has  dirt  ground  into  it.  Such  tissue  can  never  heal  /;(/•  primam,  and 
is  a  constant  source  of  offence,  wliercas  a  neatly-trininied  wound  imme- 
tliatclv  invites  to  speedy  union.  Tlie  scissors,  therefore,  is  a  very  essen- 
tial instrument  in  the  treatment  of  these  injuries. 

More  than  a  century  ago  Petit  and  Pott  gave  the  advice  to  make 
lateral  incisions  in  the  bases  of  extensive  scalp-flaps,  and  even  to-day 
this  advice  is  in  many  instances  good.  Often  it  will  be  wise  to  intro- 
duce small  drains  through  these  incisions,  which  drains  may  be  made  of 
horsehair,  catgut,  gauze,  or  even  tubes.  The  ligatuics  may  be  of  horse- 
hair, catgut,  or  silk,  accoi'ding  to  the  fancy  of  the  operator.  The  tend- 
encv  of  large  flaps  to  roll  up  on  the  skull  and  to  shrink  up  toward 
their  bases  was  early  illustrated  by  Hilton.' 

There  is  another  reason  besides  those  given  aljove  for  early  and  com- 
plete union  of  these  wounds — as  complete,  at  least,  as  the  circumstances 
will  permit.  There  is  nothing  wliich  so  ])rotects  the  exposed  bone  from 
suj)erticial  necrosis  as  to  have  it  immediately  covered  with  its  natural 
i-oofing  of  soft  parts. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  after  many  of  these  injuries  to  the  scalp 
patients  will  suffer  from  neuralgias  a])parently  of  traumatic  origin. 
These  seem  for  the  most  ])art  t()  be  due  to  the  entanglement  of  nerve- 
fibres  within  the  cicatrices  as  they  form  and  contract.  In  other  instances 
the  pain  complained  of  is  severe  and  disabling.  When  it  can  be  located 
the  involved  area  may  be  dissected  out ;  w  hen  not,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  treat  the  affected  nerve-trunk  in  its  course.  Instances  are  on  record 
where  lesions  thus  jiroduced  have  given  rise  to  e])ilepsy  and  epileptic 
disturbances.  The  frontal  region  seems  more  likely  to  l)e  involved  in 
this  wav  than  the  occi])ital.  Echeverria  -  has  rc])orted  at  least  one  case 
of  complete  recovery  after  stretching  of  the  suj)raorbital  nerve  without 
excision.  In  1.S74,  Koeppe  ^  alluded  to  the  well-known  psychoses  which 
may  follow  the  reception  of  injury  and  the  formation  of  sensitive  places 
upon  the  scalp,  and  of  the  relief  which  follows  extirpation  of  the  same. 
The  neurologists  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  this  matter  since 
that  time,  and  it  is  now  a  very  well-established  i)rocedure  in  all  neurotic 
disturbances  where  the  lesion  seems  to  ])roceed  from  a  painful  cicatrix 
in  the  scalp,  to  make  an  absolutely  complete  extirpation  of  the  same, 
either  a  formal  operation  by  itself,  or  to  combine  it  with  such  other  ope- 
rative procedures  as  may  seem  necessary. 

Injitries  to  tee  Bones  op  the  Skull. 

incised  worxds  of  tuf.  skull. 

The  cleanness  of  an  incised  woimd  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon 
the  sharpness  of  the  instrument  which  inflicted  it.     The  smoother  this 

'  Med.  Times,  1861,  i.  226.  ^  Arehives  gen.  de  med.,  1878,  Decembre. 

^Deutsches  Arcltivf.  /din.  Med.,  1874,  p.  353. 
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be,  the  smootlu'i-  will  he  the  borders  of  the  bony  lesion,  and  vice  versd; 
and  the  more  massive  the  (ihjeet  which  may  have  ])enetrated  into  the 
bone,  the  more  will  it  separate  and  splintt'r  the  skull  itseli'.  On  the 
weapon,  then,  or  tiie  object  which  inflicts  tlic  injury,  will  depend  the 
nature  of  the  wound  in  the  bone  and  tiie  complexity  of  the  bony  fissure. 
It  may  also  be  said  that  the  participation  of  the  brain  depends  in  a  large 
measure  upon  the  same  conditions.  Sharp  weapons  will  penetrate  more 
deeply  than  dull  or  large  ones. 

According  to  tiie  depth  of  the  lesion  we  may  distinguish  between 
penetrating  and  non-penetrating  injuries  to  the  bone,  the  latter  including 
all  injuries  to  the  outer  table  and  to  the  diploe.  In  fact,  we  may  speak 
of— 

1.  Simple  superficial  cuts  and  injuries  confined  to  the  outer  table ; 

2.  Division  of  both  tables  by  means  of  a  cut  received  more  or  less 
vertically  to  the  l)one-snrfacc  ; 

3.  Oblique  or  horizontal  cuts  which  remove  both  tables,  or  which  at 
least  open  through  them  both  ; 

4.  Complete  separation  of  a  segment  of  the  skull,  so  that  the  bony 
fragment  is  connected  only  by  a  hinge  of  soft  parts. 

The  first  of  the  above  constitute  the  so-called  "linear  wounds"  and 
other  varieties  of  flap  wounds,  or  those  with  loss  of  substance.  The 
more  severe  injuries  are  counected  not  merely  with  the  splintering  or 
with  the  removal  of  fragments  of  the  bone,  but  ai'e  made  more  serious 
by  more  or  less  depression  of  the  surrounding  margins,  by  the  complete 
extrusion  of  pieces  of  various  size,  or  by  the  coincidence  of  more  or  less 
extensive  fissures  extending  for  some  distance.  This  is  true,  for  instance, 
of  wounds  like  those  made  by  a  hatchet;  indeed,  the  extensive  splinter- 
ing produced  by  such  weapons  is  so  universal  that  it  may  play  a  role  in 
medico-legal  medicine. 

A  large  proportion  of  linear  as  well  as  of  flap  injuries  are  connected 
in  a  more  or  less  typical  way  with  fissures,  either  from  one  or  both 
angles  of  the  wound,  that  lead  off  a  crack  in  the  bone,  usually  in  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  meridians  of  the  skull,  and  often  to  a  consider- 
able distance.  Should  this  take  the  direction  of  the  coronal  suture,  the 
fissure  mav  extend  to  the  base,  while  in  injuries  to  the  frontal  bone  in  a 
sagittal  direction  there  is  often  a  continuation  of  the  split  into  the  orbit 
itself. 

It  must  necessarily  result,  from  what  has  been  above  stated,  that  the 
principal  significance  of  these  injuries  to  the  head  consists  in  the  extent 
to  which  the  brain  or  its  mendiranes  are  injured.  Simple  penetration, 
whether  it  be  sharp  and  smooth  or  crushed  and  lacerated,  involves  in 
itself  the  question  of  danger.  In  either  case  it  may  lead  to  irritation 
and  inflammation  in  the  sensitive  arachnoid.  Experience  shows  that 
even  deep  penetrations  into  the  hemisphere,  so  long  as  the  ventricle  is 
not  perforated,  are  quickly  recovered  from,  often  even  Avithout  material 
disturbance.  An  instantaneous  incision,  even  though  the  skull  be  deeply 
penetrated  and  the  bone  cut  into,  may  be  received  without  particular  dis- 
turbance of  function.  But  every  such  injury,  as  well  as  every  exposure 
of  the  dura,  may  be  the  open  path  by  which  infection  is  invited  and  by 
which  a  fatal  inflammatory  result  is  quickly  brought  about ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  meningitis  which  offers  tlie  greatest  danger  after  all  these 
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injuries.  Quesnay  in  his  celebrated  memoir  alludes  to  twenty-two 
soldiers  whose  skulls  were  more  or  less  cut  away  hy  blows  of  the  sabre  • 
all  of  these  died  finally,  although  in  the  beginning  there  were  no  serious 
symptoms  of  septic  disturbance.  So  in  13  cases  noted  in  our  Medicul 
and  Surgical  lUdoni  of  the  War,  9  died  of  meningitis,  2  of  brain- 
abscess,  1  of  py;emia,  and  1  of  tetanus.  Hemorrhages  from  the  cranial 
cavity  after  penetrating  wounds  are  not  only  easier  to  recognize,  but  are 
much  more  accessible,  than  hemorrhages  following  fractures.  Oftenest 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  is  injured. 

The  non-penetrating  injuries  of  this  character  have  for  the  most  part 
a  favorable  prognosis.  Thomson  s;iw  in  the  British  hospitals  after 
Waterloo  thirteen  sabre  and  other  wounds  of  the  skull  in  which  the  ex- 
ternal tables  alone  were  involved  ;  although  in  each  instance  some  portion 
of  the  bone  exfoliated,  all  recovered  without  intracranial  inflammation. 

Concerning  the  changes  in  the  bone  after  recovery  from  these  injuries, 
one  may  find  a  number  of  museum  specimens  which  are  instructive,  of 
these  none  mure  so  tiian  tlie  specimens  in  our  own  Army  Museum.  They 
illustrate  tli<?  repair  after  injury  and  the  jiatluilogieal  processes  occurring 
in  the  bone  which  permit  of  recovery.  Sometimes  there  is  only  mem- 
branous closure  ;  at  other  times  true  bone  fills  up  the  defect ;  and  not 
infrequently  osteophytes  form  externally  or  internally,  or  both.  When 
bone-flaps  are  raised  they  may  reunite  without  nnicli  alteration,  or  their 
contour  or  arrangement  may  be  more  or  less  altered,  with  change  in  level. 
As  a  rule,  a  bone-flap  which  has  been  nearly  or  completely  severed 
undergoes  subsequent  necrosis,  and  this  fact  offers  strong  reason  for 
removing  it  at  the  time  of  the  first  dressing.  Penetration  of  the  cranial 
cavity  may  be  recognized  often  by  the  discovery  of  pulsation  in  the 
parts  presenting  at  the  wound  without  further  examination  :  the  blood 
orcoagulum  and  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  which  fill  the  defect  usually  will 
show  distinct  jiulsatory  osciilati<in.  Such  a  discovery  will  always  justify 
not  merely  the  most  painstaking  care,  but  frequently  further  operative 
exposure,  in  order  to  meet  any  further  indication. 

In  general,  witli  regard  to  treatment  of  these  injuries  it  is  so  slightly 
different  from  that  of  coni]iound  fractures  of  the  skull  as  to  scarcely  call 
for  distinctive  mention.  The  writer  recalls  the  case- of  a  man  who  feU 
against  a  circular  saw  in  rapid  motion,  which  made  a  long  cut  into  the 
skull  parallel  to  the  middle  line,  at  a  little  distance  from  it.  The  exact 
depth  of  the  wound  into  the  brain  was  never  learned  ;  hemorrhage  \\as 
very  free,  but  ceased  spontaneously.  This  occurred  in  the  country,  and 
during  two  or  three  days  the  medical  men  in  attendance  disputed  so 
actively  over  the  proper  treatment  that  the  patient  was  finally  found 
to  be  out  of  danger  bef>re  the  question  of  treatment  had  been  satisfac- 
torily settled  by  the  attendants :  the  man  practically  recovered  with 
no  care  at  all.  The  cases  which  permit  of  most  doubt  are  those  where 
a  question  may  arise  as  to  the  splintering  or  depression  of  the  internal 
table  ;  and  when  in  this  respect  there  is  doubt  it  will  be  perfectly 
justitial)le  to  cut  away  bone,  eitiier  with  forceps  or  a  trephine,  expos- 
ing a  sutKcient  area  of  dura  to  permit  the  final  settlement  of  all  doubt. 
Should  there  be  injury  to  one  of  the  large  sinuses,  it  may  either  be 
tamponed  and  the  wound  dressed  in  an  oj)en  fashion,  or  the  sinus  may 
be  doubly  ligated,  and,  with  all  possibility  of  hemorrhage  thus  prevented, 
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tlio  wound  may  he  closed  and  drained  if  tlie  o])erator  see  fit.  ITcnior- 
riiages  from  the  middle  meiiinjj,eid  artery  eall  for  the  same  treatment  as 
under  any  other  circumstances.  With  regard  to  loosely-hanging  frag- 
ments of  bone,  if  a.sepsis  can  be  maintained   their  vitality  is   merely  a 
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Sk\ill  ^liuwiiij;  iiiiiL-  s;iln-i_'-i'iits  (T.  S.  A.  Museum,  No.  '.^70). 

question  of  vascular  connection.  Sliould  this  be  considered  sufficient  for 
their  nourishment,  they  may  be  left ;  otherwise  it  would  be  much  better 
to  remove  them  and  unite  the  soft  parts  as  usual.  Should  it  be  a  difK- 
cult  question  to  decide,  the  effort  may  be  made,  taking  the  precaution  to 
introduce  secondary  sutures,  which  may  be  tied  in  a  bow-knot,  and  to 
])ack  in  gauze  between  tiie  wound-surfaces  of  the  .scalp  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  their  primary  union  and  yet  stimulate  granulation,  with  a 
view  to  removing  tiie  same  a  Ki^w  days  later  and  then  deciding  upon  the 
fate  of  the  bone-fragment.  If  it  be  pale  and  non-vascular,  it  may  then 
be  removed,  and  the  granulating  surfaces  about  it  redosed  by  means  of 
the  secondary  sutures.  On  the  otiier  hand,  if  viable  and  living,  one 
needs  only  to  remove  from  it  the  gauze  and  close  the  woimd.  In  all 
these  injuries,  however,  when  jiossilde,  primary  union  sliould  be  sought 
and  striven  for.  Finally,  sliould  tiiere  be  necro.sis  of  the  overlying  .soft 
parts,  early  or  late  a  jilastic  operation  may  be  called  for.  It  is  much 
better  to  do  this  at  the  time,  however,  after  having  cut  away  all  those 
parts  which  are  so  bruised  or  have  so  much  dirt  ground  into  them  that 
they  are  sources  of  offciu^e.  If  these  be  smoothly  trimmed  away  at  the 
time  of  the  first  wound-dressing,  and  whatever  pla.stic  rearrangement 
may  be  neces.sary  be  made,  there  will  be  little  possibility  of  disturbance 
in  ideal  wound-healing. 


PENETRATIXf;    WOUND.S    OF    THE    SKULL. 

Sharp  objects,  such  as  knife-blades,  bayonets,  arrow-heads,  and  many 
other  weapons,  penetrate  to  various  depths  \vithin  the  cranial  cavity — 
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may  even,  iiuloed,  completely  perforate  it  ami  a])[)ear  through  a  counter- 
openiinj.  M'hen  the  direetion  of  penetration  is  jierpendieular  to  the  8ur- 
fiice,  there  is  very  likely  to  be  more  or  less  depression,  at  least  of  the 


Fig.  413. 


Perforating  arrow-wound  of  skull :  arrow  in  situ  (U.  S.  Army  Museum,  No.  6677). 

inner,  if  not  of  tlie  outer,  table.     If  it  pursue,  on  tlie  other  liand,  a  very 
obHijue  course,  the  bone-injury  may  be  confined   largely  to  di.sturbance 


Fir;.  414. 


Arrow-wound  of  skull  \\j.  c>.  A.  Mustnim,  No.  6yu7). 

of  the  external  table.  Ujxm  the  direction,  then,  as  well  as  upon  tlie 
force  of  penetration,  will  the  anatomical  lesions  depend.  These  injuries 
are  of  peculiar  danger,  because  of  the  immediate  injury  to  the  brain  and 
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the  invitation  thereby  given  to  infectious  processes  in  the  nienibranes  and 
tiie  brain  itself.  This  is  fre<iuontly  increased  by  the  entrance  and  lodge- 
ment of  foreign  bodies.  \  i)ecn!iarity  to  be  noted  witii  regard  to  many 
of  these  injuries  intiictcd  bysmidl  \\e:i|)ons — for  instance,  knife-blades — 
is  the  tendency  tt)  sc[)aratii)n  of  a  small  fragment  (if  the  inner  table  and 
its  arrangement  perpendicularly  to  its  previous  ])iisition,  so  that  we  have  a 
small  scale  of  bone  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  skull,  ])ressing 
its  sharp  edge  in  upon  the  dura.  This  has  been  noted  by  Kokitansky 
and  Stromever,  among  others.  If  this  be  not  appreciated  early  in  the 
ease,  it  may  be  known  l)y  the  ap})earance  of  small  scales  of  bone  which 
escape  with  pus  should  the  patient  live  long  enough  to  develop  the  com- 
mon result  of  abscess. 

The  course  of  a  case  of  penetrating  wound  of  this  character  is  favor- 
able mainlv  in  ]iroportion  as  serious  disturbances  of  the  cranial  contents 
are  avoided.  Exi)erience  has  accumulated  many  cases  in  which  small 
objects,  even  so  large  as  Inillets,  have  inflicted  jienetrating  wounds,  have 
lodged,  and  have  remained  often  for  years  and  until  death  from  other 
causes,  without  giving  rise  to  disturbance.     For  instance,  Hergt '  saw  a 

Fig.  415. 


Bullet  lodged  in  ethmoid  after  passing  Uircmgh  orbit;  patient  lived  two  years  (U.S.A.  Museum 

No.  1108). 

penetrating  wound  an  ineii  away  from  the  external  car  quickly  heal ; 
after  a  year  and  a  half  the  scar  l)egan  to  be  elevated,  and  soon  there 
became  visible  the  sharp  iron  point  of  a  knife-blade,  which  when  with- 
drawn had  a  length  of  a  little  over  an  inch.  Pagenstecher  -  relates  the 
history  of  a  woman  of  twenty-four  who  in  her  seventh  year  ran  a  knit- 
ting-needle through  the  right  eye  into  the  roof  of  the  orbit.  Fourteen 
years  later  brain-svmptoms  were  still  lacking,  although  on  account  of 
danger  of  svnijwthctic  troulile  in  the  other  eye  the  injured  globe  was 
removed,  at  which  time  a  ])iecc  of  the  needle  was  discovered  and  ex- 
tracted. Meningeal  inflammation  frillowcd,  but  subsided,  and  nine 
weeks  later  she  was  discharged  ;    within  a  month  again  she  became  sick 

'  Heiddberqer  mat.  Anniilen,  1835,  i.  461. 

''  Kim.  Mo'nalsblall.f.  Awjenheilk.,  1864,  p.  166. 
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and  died.  The  aiitops}'  revealed  basilar  meningitis.  T.  H.  Simon  made 
au  autopsy  on  a  patient,  dying  of  tuberculosis,  on  the  outer  border  of 
whose  frontal  bone  there  was  found  a  round  opening  which  led  inside  of 
the  skull ;  this  was  completely  tilled  by  a  rusty  nail,  which  could  not  be 
withdrawn  on  ordinary  etlbrt.  No  Ijony  changes  were  noted  around  this 
opening,  no  iiistory  accounted  for  the  presence  of  the  nail,  the  man's 
wife  being  totally  ign<irant  of  his  ever  having  received  any  injury. 
Numerous  other  instances  of  this  same  general  character  could  be  ad- 
duced to  show  the  toleration  with  which  the  brain  occasionally  bears  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  in  such 
injuries  as  those  reported  above  the  rigidity  with  which  the  foreign  body 
is  retained  by  the  bone  is  of  itself  a  protection  against  meningeal  infec- 
tion ;  at  all  events,  cases  of  fatal  meningitis  after  such  injuries  as  those 
are  rare,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  proving  fatal  it  has  been  brain- 
abscess  rather  than  meningitis  which  has  caused  death.  A  celebrated 
case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  ])in)uytren's  service.  In  this  a  brain- 
abscess  was  j>roduced  by  a  foreign  body  whicji  had  long  since  penetrated 
the  brain.  Dupuytren  trejihined,  drew  the  foreign  boily  out,  incised  the 
dura,  siuik  his  bistoury  into  the  brain,  and  evacuated  a  lai'ge  collection 
of  pus  ;    the  patient  did  not  recover. 

The  signs  and  symptoms  of  brain-abscess  in  these  cases  are  not 
always  classical,  but  will  dej)end  much  upon  the  part  of  the  Itrain  in- 
volved. If  in  the  motor  area,  they  Mill  give  rise  usually  to  localizing 
symptoms ;  in  other  places  the  history  of  injury,  the  ]n'esence  of  scar, 
and  the  existence  of  general  brain-symptoms  are  suiticient  to  justify 
exploration  on  suspicion  of  abscess.  Even  in  non-penetrating  wounds 
the  fixation  of  broken  knife-points  or  similar  objects  may  give  rise  to 
tedious  disturbances,  including  usually  the  phenomena  of  caries  or  ne- 
crosis of  the  surrounding  bone.  In  at  least  one  instance  the  encapsula- 
tion of  the  point  of  a  knife-blade  in  the  external  table  has  been  met 
with.  This  was  in  the  hospital  in  Wiesbaden,  where  upon  the  examina- 
tion of  the  body  of  an  old  man  who  had  been  injured  during  his  early 
years  the  point  of  a  knife-blade  was  found,  underneath  a  sear,  within  the 
external  table.' 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  all  but  exceptional  instances  the  with- 
drawal of  a  foreign  body  is  indicated  ;  and,  though  this  is  not  always 
easy,  it  should  more  than  justify — should  indicate — the  performance  of 
whatever  operation  may  be  necessary  for  its  release.  Should,  therefore, 
the  examination  of  the  weapon  or  the  body  with  which  the  injury  was 
inflicted  indicate  that  its  extremity  was  lost,  and  shcmld  the  appearance 
of  the  parts  justify  the  suspicion  of  its  ])resence  within,  it  would  be  good 
surgery  to  explore,  cutting  away  enough  bone  to  permit  of  absolute 
satisfaction  with  reference  to  this  point.  Bardelcbcn  has  suggested  that 
for  the  removal  of  some  of  these  objects  tiie  ordinary  needle-holders 
serve  a  useful  purjjose.  The  more  quickly  the  ease  is  seen  after  injury, 
the  more  uneventful  will  be  its  subsecpient  course  and  the  easier  the 
])erformance  of  whatever  is  called  for.  Bardelcben  has  related  the  fol- 
lowing case:"  A  soldier  received  a  penetrating  wotuid  of  the  left  tem- 
poral region,  which  had  been  suj)crficially  sewed  up.     Not  long  after  he 

'  Vide,  also,  Bergninnn,  /.  c,  pp.  75-79. 
^Deutsche  Zeitschft. fib-  Ckir.,  1872,  p.  311. 
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was  seized  witli  sevei'e  lieadache,  the  wound  re(i|)eiie(l  and  discharged 
pus;  then  iollowed  paralysis  of  the  riulit  arm  and  iej^.  J>ardelel)en 
discovered  a  tii'teen-inillinietre-louii'  knife-point  ]irojeeting  witliin  tlie 
skull,  and  removed  it;  recovery  followed  and  the  paralysis  disappeared. 
When  the  penetrating  wound  is  surrounded  by  visible  or  palj)able 
splinters  of  bone,  it  comes  under  the  category  of  those  compound  frac- 
tures which  call  urgently  for  trephining  or  similar  radical  ojieration,  and 
is  to  be  so  treated. 


CONTUSION    OF    THE    CRANIAL    BONES. 

Under  the  term  "contusion  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  of  the  dura 
mater"  Pcrcival  Pott,  about  a  hundred  yeai's  ago,  described  a  clinical 
picture  which  has  ever  since  ])asscd  under  the  term  which  he  gave  to  it, 
and  for  which  his  description  has  l)ccn  considered  sufficient  and  classical. 
The  symptoms  consist  practically  of  the  following  :  There  is,  first  of  all, 
a  recognizable  solution  of  continuity  of  the  bone,  either  with  or  without 
injury  to  the  overlying  skin,  soon  after  whose  occurrence  there  develop 
certain  characteristic  symptoms  with  pain  at  the  injured  spot.  This 
pain  gradually  extends  over  the  entire  head  ;  there  are  sensory  and 
mental  disturbances,  along  with  tendency  to  nausea  and  vomiting,  ver- 
tigo, a  quick  and  firm  pulse,  with  disturbed  sleep.  Soon  after  the  in- 
jured j)art  begins  to  swell,  the  tumor,  however,  becoming  neither  par- 
ticnlarly  large  nor  very  painful.  If  now  this  be  opened,  one  finds  the 
pericranium  sei)arated  from  the  bone  by  a  dark  semi-fiuid  mass  and  the 
surface  of  the  bone  rough  and  discolored.  The  subsequent  symptoms 
succeed  each  other  rather  quickly  :  the  skin  becomes  warmer ;  the  pulse 
quicker  and  firmer ;  the  anxiety  and  restlessness  increase ;  chills  and 
pyrexia  occur ;  the  jiatient  loses  strength ;  and,  finally,  convulsive 
motions,  sometimes  with  delirium,  sometimes  with  paralyses  or  disturb- 
ances of  special  senses,  follow.  According  to  Pott,  the  actual  reason 
fi)rall  this  disturbance  is  the  jieculiar  affection  of  the  dura  which  follows 
the  injury.  As  the  ])ericranium  is  loosened  and  separates  from  the  outer 
surfiice  of  the  bone  and  the  tumor  develops,  so  the  dura  is  affected  on 
the  inside  of  the  bone,  since  between  it  and  the  bone  pus  collects,  or  at 
least  that  which  breaks  down  into  pus. 

The  early  recognition  of  this  more  or  less  typical  course  is  of  great 
importance,  because  of  the  necessity  for  early  operation  ;  that  is,  the 
opening  of  the  bone  by  means  of  the  trephine  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
material  collected  beneath  it.  In  other  words,  a  diagnosis  of  this  kind 
is  an  indication  for  tre])hining.  With  this  in  view,  the  mere  disturbance 
of  the  soft  parts  outsifle  the  bone  is  of  very  minor  importance  as  com- 
pared with  the  recognition  of  the  intracranial  condition.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  the  frightful  results  which  Pott  ascribes  to  simple 
contusion  of  the  bone  were  due  nmch  rather  to  the  suljsequent  menin- 
gitic  or  encephalitic,  even  pyaunic,  processes  which  were  the  result  of 
infection  brought  about  at  the  time. 

It  does  not  follow  that  there  is  any  serious  amount  of  crushing  of 
the  bone  as  the  result  of  many  injuries  to  the  skull :  a  \\ounded  bone 
may  proceed  readily  and  immediately  to  re])air  by  granulation  without 
showing  any  of  the  disturbances  described  by  Pott.     Un  the  other  hand, 
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in  some  cases  there  is  necrosis  of  the  margin  of  the  bone-wound,  either 
on  account  of  mechanical  injury  or  because  of  subsequent  infectious  or 
plik'g'monous  processes  incited  in  tlie  bone  by  infection  of  tlie  wound. 
It  is  most  tortunate  when  a  small  sequestrum  separates  as  the  result  of 
immediate  formation  of  granulations,  even  though  this  process  be  tedious. 
Under  tiicsc  circumstances  the  limit  to  the  necrotic  action  may  be  very 
narrow  and  contined  to  the  external  table,  or  this  may  extend  over  an 
area  several  centimetres  square.  In  serious  cases,  however,  where  there 
is  extensive  infection  of  bone,  necrosis  may  lead  tii  an  osteomyelitis  by 
continuity  and  the  develo]iment  of  thrombi  with  tlicir  almost  inevitable 
consequences.  Injuries  of  the  bone  by  themselves  cdusist  for  the  most 
part  of  ecchymoses  just  outside  or  inside  of  the  skull,  and  hemorrhages 
into  tiie  spongy  tissue  of  the  bone  itself.  One  has  frequent  occasion  to 
see  the  anatomical  disturbances  in  freshly-injured  bone  in  cases  of 
ra])idly-fatal  fracture  of  the  skull.  Wiien  one  saws  across  the  bone  or 
oj)ens  it  with  the  chisel,  its  cavernous  structure  is  found  infilti'ated  with 
blood  to  tlie  fullest  extent  possible.  The  fact  that  so  many  skull-frac- 
tures terminate  favorably  is  simjily  another  expression  of  the  fact  that 
by  no  means  all  contusions  of  bone  are  necessiirily  followed  by  serious 
symptoms  ;  in  fact,  most  of  them  go  on  with  but  little  disturbance  ;  the 
effused  blood,  either  on  or  inside  of  the  bone,  is  quickly  absorbed 
and  disappears,  and  the  original  condition  of  the  parts  is  gradually 
restored.  Naturally,  the  more  freely  tiiese  parts  are  exposed  to  the 
possibility  of  atnuispheric  infection  and  remain  without  protection  there- 
from, tiie  greater  the  danger  of  putrefaction  and  infection  :  it  is  not  the 
trainnatic  irritation,  but  that  due  to  sepsis,  which  causes  frequent  fatal 
results.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  exposed  diploetic  structure,  in  which 
infectious  processes  travel  rajiidlv  and  easily,  as  is  well  knoMn.  Con- 
tusions of  the  skull  in  whicii  the  skin  is  jireserved  without  serious 
injury  are  followed  by  only  circumscribed  disturbance;  they  may  be 
followed  by  sim|)le  hyjierplasia  of  the  periosteum,  which  will  be  recog- 
nized by  the  nodular  thickenings  met  with  on  the  outside  of  the  bone. 
Even  these  may  vajiish  more  or  less  speedily,  or  they  may  be  replaced 
by  exostoses,  or  at  least  by  ossifying  substitutions  for  the  original  fibrous 
tissue.  In  the  larger  pro]30rtion  of  cases,  however,  with  external  injury 
there  will  remain  an  obstinate  ulceration  witii  more  or  less  caries  and 
possible  necrosis.  These  may  be  so  resistant  as  to  call  for  operative 
removal  of  the  diseased  bone. 

General  Remarks  concerning  Fractures  of  the  Skull. 

For  jnirposes  of  general  convenience  we  divide  fractures  of  the  skull 
into  tliose  of  tlie  vertex,  those  of  the  lateral  region,  and  those  of  tlie 
base,  follo\\ing  for  tiiis  purpose  tiie  regional  anatomy  of  which  so  many 
descrijitions  may  be  found  in  the  books.  The  vertex  is  exposed  with 
very  little  protection  between  its  surface  and  the  bone ;  the  lateral 
region,  however,  has  more  or  less  muscular  and  other  armor,  and  in 
front  is  largely  protected  by  the  bones  and  tissues  of  the  fice.  The  base 
of  the  skull  is  made  almost  inaccessil)l(>  to  operation  by  its  location, 
altiiough  it  frequently  suflers  indirectly  as  the  result  of  violence.  Its 
diploe  is  much  reduced  in  amount,  and,  while  perforated  for  many  open- 
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inti's,  it  is  reinforccil  by  the  peculiar  aiviiitectiire  of  tlie  slcnll.  A  oer- 
taiii  jn'uportidii  of  skull-fractures  are  coniineil  to  the  vertex;  eertaiii 
others  exteud  from  there  toward  the  base ;  while  a  third  variety, 
nunierieally  the  smallest,  concerns  the  base  alone.  The  proportion  of 
skull-fractures  to  those  of  the  skeleton  in  general  varies  from  IJ  to, 
jK'rhaps,  3  })er  cent,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  institution  from 
whicii  statistics  are  secured.  Fractures  of  the  vertex  are  nearly  tiiree 
times  as  freciiiciit  as  those  of  the  l)ase.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
inflicted  by  actual  violence,  and  usually  first  involve,  and  then  radiate 
from,  that  point  at  which  this  violence  has  been  inflicted.  So-called 
"direct  fractures"  are  limited  for  the  most  part  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  injury.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  indirect  or  radiating  fractures, 
which  extend  to  considerable  distances.  Fractures  of  the  skull  are  pro- 
<luce<l  in  two  ways  :  first,  by  the  direct  a})plication  of  violence,  as  from 
weapons,  blows,  bullets,  etc. ;  and  secondly,  by  injuries  where  the  ])atient 
falling  strikes  his  head  against  some  object  and  .suffers  either  at  the  point 
of  impact,  or  else  from  the  weight  of  the  rest  of  the  body  as  it  is  im- 
pinged against  the  base  of  the  skull.  They  may  vary  from  the  slight- 
est fissure,  \vhich  is  followed  by  practically  no  symptoms,  up  to  the 
most  complicatcil  and  crushing  injury,  in  which  the  skull  is  shattered 
into  many  fragments.  They  are  described  as  being  of  the  following 
forms  : 

1.  Fi.ssuRES. — As  the  name  im]ilies,  these  are  practically  cracks  in  the 
skull,  as  they  may  be  seen  in  glass  or  crockery-ware,  and  are  not  neces- 
sarily followed  by  the  slightest  disjilaceraent.  Nor  do  they  necessarily 
involve  the  entire  thickness  of  the  skull.  For  instance,  Hofmann  '  has 
described  a  skull  with  three  crossing  fissures  of  the  lateral  region  jjro- 
duced  by  a  blow  upon  the  side  of  the  head,  only  one  of  which  extended 
clear  through  the  skull,  the  others  being  limited  to  the  external  table. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  internal  table  is  likewise  fissured, 
although  the  lines  of  fissure  of  the  two  tal)les  by  no  means  necessarily 
correspond.  Gosselin^  has  dcscril)t'd  a  skull  in  which  he  met  with  fissures 
of  the  external  and  of  the  internal  table  of  the  parietal  bone,  these  fis- 
sures crossing  each  other  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  term  "  linear 
fracture  "  has  also  been  applied  to  these  cases,  the  condition  being  ana- 
tomically practically  the  same,  the  understanding  being  in  cither  case  that 
the  margins  of  the  break  are  inflexible  and  their  levels  unaltered  ;  else 
they  are  spoken  of  :is  fractures  with  depression.  We  frequently  find 
fissures,  simple  or  forked,  whose  branches  widely  scjjarate  from  each 
other  and  enclose  perhaps  considerable  areas  of  the  skull.  These  may 
be  sti'aight  or  very  irregular  in  their  course,  limited  to  one  bone  or  ex- 
tending over  two  or  more.  Fissured  fractures  also  frequently  radiate 
from  areas  in  which  more  serious  injury  has  been  inflicted.  In  this 
way  it  may  hapi^en  that  a  fissure  or  crack  may  extend  almost  entirely 
around  the  skull.  An  extreme  case  of  this  kind  was  that  of  the 
unfortunate  duke  of  Orleans.  So  Hester  described'  the  skull  of  a 
young  woman  which  was  literally  divided  into  halves  by  a  fissure 
extending  from  the  foramen  magnum  up  in  a  median  direction  clear 
across   the  occi}>ital,  parietal,  and   frontal  bones  into  the  ethmoid  and 

1  Gerichtlkha-  Medicin,  1878,  p.  462.  -  Quoted  by  F^lizet,  p.  20. 

•''  British  Med.  Jnurn.  for  1868. 
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splii'iioid.  So,  too,  C'liamlk'T  is  rcportcil  l)y  Astley  Cooper  to  have  met 
with  a  case  in  which  the  skull  was  practically  broken  iuto  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  half  by  a  fissure  extending  at  right  angles  to  the  antero- 
posterior axis.  Numerous  other  instances  of  this  kind  are  on  record.  I 
have  met  with  one  case  in  which  the  cranium  was  practically  broken 
loose  iVom  the  face.  In  almost  all  tiiesc  fractures  the  two  margins  are 
on  the  same  level.  Nevertheless,  in  one  pre])aration  in  the  Museum  of 
St.  George's  Hosiiital  one  side  of  a  loug-tissureil  fracture  is  dc])rcsscd 
beneath  the  opptisite  margin.  When  depression  occurs  along  with  minor 
fissure,  it  is  usually  in  young  patients  with  still  flexible  skulls.' 

2.  Splintered  and  Comminuted  FuAtTi-KEs. — In  these  there  is 
usually  a  sort  of  border-line  \\'ithin  which  the  bone  is  more  or  less  broken 
into  fragments,  and  beytaid  whicii  nothing  extends  save  possible  fissure. 
Witiiin  this  area  there  are  frequently  numerous  fragments  of  various 
size,  witli  considerable  depression  ;  the  particles  are  often  loosened  from 
one  another,  and  may  be  easily  picked  out  with  forceps,  while  at  other 
times  they  are  driven  together  irregularly,  and,  as  it  were,  dovetailed. 
The  explanation  of  the  relative  infreciuency  of  injury  at  a  distance  in 
these  instances  is  that  the  violence  has  been  jiractically  expended  at  the 
])oint  of  impact.  Sometimes  from  the  exact  jxiint  of  impact  the  lines  of 
fracture  radiate  in  such  a  way  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  called  "  stellate 
fractures."  The  number  of  fragments  which  may  be  found  and  removed 
from  these  cases  frequently  exceeds  twenty-five. 

In  comminuted  fractures  ^\•c  distinguish  those  with  and  without  dc- 

Fio.  -ilG. 


Cranium  ofa  negrro,  fractured  by  butting  (U.S.  A.  Museum.  Xo,  Ol'iK)). 


pression,  the  latter  being  of  course  much  the  more  severe.     The  dejires- 
sion  may  be  central  or  peripheral,  the  gravity  of  these  cases  depending 

'  Vicle  also  Klenim.  "  Znr  f  asuistik  der  complicirteii  Hchiidelbriielie,"  Deutsche  Zeii- 
sclij'l. /.  Chiruryie,  xixvi.  p.  110. 
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very  much  on  the  extent  of  depressiiin  of  the  depressed  area  and  on  the 
penetration  into  tlie  hrain  of  fVairincnts,  these  of  course  varvinij  ace()rd- 
ing  to  the  extent  ami  cliarartci-  of  the  vioh^nee  liy  wiiicii  they  are 
inflicted. 

3.  Fkactures  WITH  AiisoLUTE  Loss  OP  SiTBSTAXCE. — The  sinipk'st 
of  these  are  those  protluced  by  penetration  of  bullets,  by  which  a  rouiul 
defect  is  produced  in  the  bone,  frequently  with  extensive  splintering  and 
loss  of  substance  l)y  penetration  of  fragments  into  the  brain.  (The 
matter  of  gunsliot  fractures  of  tlie  skull  is  dealt  witii  separately,  and 
conse(juentlv  will  receive  but  little  attention  in  this  place.)  The  open- 
ing of  tlie  inner  table  under  these  circumstances  is  frequently  larger 
than  that  of  the  external,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  margin  of  splintered 
and  more  or  less  depressed  fragments.  This  may  be  equally  the  case  in 
perforation  by  other  objects  than  Inillets.  When  a  bullet  goes  com- 
pletely througii  the  skull,  it  carries  in  a  larger  area  of  inner  table  and 
carries  out  a  larger  area  of  external  talile;  in  fact,  so  extensive  and 
widespi-ead  is  frequently  the  result  of  injuries  of  tiiis  kind  that  the 
skull  has  more  the  appearance  of  having  been  broken  by  some  bursting 
force  from  within  than  by  anything  applied  from  without. 

Fig.  417. 


Multiiilf  frnctun.'  i>f  skull  fnim  sabre-cuts  (U.  S.  A.  Museum,  No.  1318). 


It  is  quite  possible  to  have  fracture  of  one  table  witluuit  that  of  the 
other.  This  is  most  often  true  of  tiic  external  tal)le,  but  it  is  a  well- 
established  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  iiavc  isolated  fractures  of  the  vitreous 
without  perceptible  injury  to  the  external.  These,  however,  are  unusual, 
and  are  rather  surgical  curiosities  than  frequent  results.  Fissures  of  the 
internal  table  are  sometimes  longer  than  tliose  of  the  external.  In  the 
Freiburg  Museuni  is  a  skull  witii  a  long  lateral  fissure  of  the  frontal  and 
lateral  region,  confined  entirely  to  the  inner  talile,  while  another  near  by 
extends  through  both.  In  gunshot  wounds  with  radiating  fractures  the 
number  of  these  in  the  internal  table  usually  exceeds  those  of  the  ex- 
ternal. So,  too,  when  there  is  depression  from  external  injury,  the 
inner  table  is  usually  broken    into  more  fragments  than  the  external. 
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In  isolated  fractures  of  the  inner  tal)ie  it  is  usiiali\-  broken  into 
several  more  or  less  loosened  frai;;nients,  with  niore  or  less  injury  to  the 
underlying-  ilura  ;  niueh  more  rarely  is   it  simple  and  uneoniplicated. 

Fio.  418. 


Fracture  of  inner  table  tnihi  {V.  S.  A.  Museum.  No.  l.'JdO). 

One  of  Bergniann's  illustrations  shows  the  skidl  of  a  Papal  soldier 
wounded  in  184<S,  dying  of  meningitis  fifteen  days  after  injury. 
Externally  there  were  two  trifling  fis.snres  ;  internally  the  inner  table 
was  found  broken  into  four  fragments,  somewiiat  disjdaeed  and  driven 
in  in  a  eonieal  shajie.)  (Niunerous  referenees  to  literature  in  Bergmann, 
/.  <•.,  p.  lOil.) 

Solutions  of  continuity  of  the  external  tai)lcs  ahmc  liave  been  well 
known  ever  since  they  were  classically  described  by  Astley  Cooper. 
They  w'ere  frequently  found  in  patients  dying  of  meningitis  or  pya?niia 
after  injuries  to  the  head.  There  is  rea.son  to  .-suspect  these  injuries  in 
manv  ea-^^es  where  opportunity  for  examination  is  not  afforded — in  other 
words,  where  recovery  has  ensued.  ('onse(|ii('ntly,  tiie  diagnosis  in  many 
in.<tanees  is  conjectural.  Still,  tiiere  are  ci  rtaiii  cases  wliere  a  slight 
depression  may  be  exjilained  in  this  way,  and  where  the  ab.senee  of 
serious  symptoms  indicates  that  the  trouble  is  confined  to  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  bone  alone.  If,  however,  the  depression,  real  or  imaginary, 
be  larger  than  a  silver  twenty-five-cent  piece,  or  if  it  lie  abruptly  circum- 
scribed and  ]icret'ptil)le  thniughdut  tlu>  circumference  of  the  circle,  it  is 
so  jyobable  that  the  internal  talile  is  injure(l  tiial  it  will  always  be  wise 
to  ex])lore  and  proliably  trephine.  Many  years  ago  Dennne  laid  down 
the  rule  that  a  furrow  may  l)e  ploughed  in  the  external  table  by  a  ball 
which  .strikes  the  skidl  taugentially,  witiiout  serious  or  any  injiu'v  to  the 
iiuier  table.  This,  however,  is  not  true  of  the  missiles  used  in  modern 
wartiirc,  and  it  would  be  a  very  unsafe  |)rinci]>lc  to  hdld  to.  Th(>  only 
exception  to  this  statement  would  be  in  tiiose  localities  wiiere  the  diploe 
Vol.  II.— 37 
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Fk;.  419. 


Harvard  "  tamping-iron  ease." 


i.s  met  witli  in  considerable  extent,  as,  for  instance,  tlie  mastoid  processes, 
tlic  frontal  sinuses,  etc.     In  the  Army  Museum  in  Washington  there  is 


Fig.  420. 


Harvard  "  tamping-iron  case." 


no  preparation  showing  gunshot  injury  to  the  external  tabic  alone,  with 
the  exception  of  the  regions  of  the  frontal  sinus  and  the  mastoid  ])roce.ss. 
By  the  explosion  of  Iximbs  injuries  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  exter- 
nal table  alone.     Dcnune'  rejtorts  concerning  .some  of  these  where  the 

'  Demme,  Militarcliirurg.  Studitn,  1863. 
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sliarp  oblique  fragments  of  tlie  bombs  liave  produced  injuries  of  this 
character.  So  alst)  after  explosion  of  blasts  the  same  results  have  been 
produced.  There  are  also  a  few  instances  on  record  of  depression  of 
the  firm  external  table  into  the  mastoid  cells  after  injuries  of  similar 
character. 

The  celebrated  Harvard  "  tamping-iron  case  "  has  been  so  often  de- 
scril)ed  that  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  detail  it  here.  Let  it  suffice  to 
remind  the  reader  of  its  remarkable  cliaracter  by  a  refei'ence  to  the  illus- 
tratiims  (Figs.  419,  420). 

MECHANISM   OF   FRACTUEES   OF   THE   VERTEX. 

Two  factors  play  the  essential  role  in  producing  fra<^tures  of  the 
vertex — namely,  the  shape  and  extent  of  the  surface  involved  and  the 
violence  of  tlie  impact.  A  further  factor  of  varying  importance,  which 
never  permits  of  exact  estimate,  is  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  skull. 
The  skulls  even  of  the  oldest  individuals  are  somewhat  elastic,  and  those 
of  young  ])e(>j)le  present  sometimes  a  surprising  anuiunt  of  this  mechani- 
cal peculiarity.  Fracture,  then,  only  happens  when  the  natural  limits 
of  this  elasticity  have  been  passed  and  the  cohesion  of  the  bone  has 
been  overcome.  Children  often  suffer  from  very  marked  depression  or 
inbending  of  the  vertex  without  actual  fracture.  Green,  for  instance 
(cpKited  by  Erichsen,  vol.  i.  p.  oI8),  has  reported  the  skull  of  a  child 
so  deeply  depressed  by  injury  that  an  egg  might  be  laid  in  the  pit  thus 
formed  ;  this  child  did  not  display  any  brain-disturbance  and  remained 
well.  On  the  other  hand,  skulls  are  often  abnormally  fragile,  and 
Foville'  has  emphasized  that  among  the  insane  the  cranial  bones  are 
often  so  porous  that  they  can  be  very  easily  pressed  out  of  shape  or 
otherwise  injured.  Obviously,  most  solutions  of  continuity,  and  par- 
ticularly most  depressions,  are  brought  about  by  objects  which  have  a 
small  impinging  surface.  Much  may  be  learned  from  studying  ft-acture 
in  inanimate  objects.  When  one  tries  to  break  a  stick,  for  instance,  the 
parting  of  fragments  begins  always  on  the  convex,  stretched  side,  and 
not  upon  the  concave  and  compressed  side.  Kauber  made  many  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  resistance  and  firmness  of  bone-tissue  ;  so,  too, 
Teevan,  who  sought  to  experiment  by  blows  and  other  injuries  with 
blunt-pointed  objects  against  the  convex  surface  of  the  skull,  and  Mhose 
illustrative  preparations  are  to  be  found  in  Guy's  Hospital  jMuseum. 
The  results  of  injuries  of  this  kind  are  well  illustrated  in  a  specimen 
descril)ed  by  Thiersch,  and  another  bv  Bergmann.  The  latter  was  the 
skull  of  a  suicide  who  fired  into  liis  own  mouth  a  bullet  which  penetrated 
the  hard  palate  and  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  and  lodged  in  the  parietal 
bone.  Tlie  internal  plate  \vas  not  fissured,  while  the  external  table  was ; 
over  these  fissures  and  beneath  the  scalp  there  was  a  collection  of  blood. 
This  will  'account,  M-hen  the  conditions  are  reversed,  for  injury  to  the 
inner  table  in  many  instances  where  the  blow  has  first  depressed  the 
external.  Teevan's  experiments- well  siiowed  that  any  missile  which 
impinges  n])on  a  limited  area  of  skull  witliout  too  great  violence — such 
as  a  stone  or  a  stick — can  produce  fractures  of  corresponding  character 

'  Diet.  *  Med.  el  de  Chli:,  Paris,  1829,  vol.  i.  p.  551. 

''■  Med.-Chir.  Review,  1865,  36,  129,  and  Trans.  Path.  Soc.,  1865,  xvi.  217. 
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ill  the  internal  table.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  bullet  shoulii  strike  ob- 
licjiu'ly,  but  only  that  its  violence  of  impact  be  somewhat  mitipited. 

The  resistiinco  of  the  skull  is  in  a  measure  separaijle  I'rom  that  of  the 
bouv  sul)stanee  of  wiiicii  it  is  funned  and  fn)m  tlie  ])eculiar  sliajx'  wliich 
it  mav  ])i)ssess.  In  injuries  of  limited  extent  it  is  enough  that  the  skull- 
wall  is  composed  of  somewhat  elastic  substance;  for  tiiose  of  greater 
extent  the  skull  is  to  be  considered  ratiier  as  a  globe  possessed  of  a  higii 
degree  of  elasticity,  as  the  result  of  which  its  shape  will  give  or  alter 
more  or  less  before  a  genuine  fracture  results.  One  must  have  this  elas- 
ticity of  the  skull  demonstrated  in  some  jiractical  way  before  he  fully 
appreciates  what  it  means.  For  instance,  Bruns  fastened  an  uninjured 
iicad  between  two  j)lanks  with  a  vise,  and  then  by  varying  degrees  of 
pressure  studied  to  what  extent  he  could  alter  its  shape.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  uj>on  compression  in  one  diameter  increase  of  the  other  diameter 
resulted,  and  that  tiie  skull  could  be  more  or  less  compressed  in  certain 
directions  witiiout  fracture  resulting.  In  one  instance  it  was  j)ossible 
after  pressure  laterally  and  elongation  of  the  greater  diameter  to  reverse 
the  ])ressiu'e  and  restore  it  to  its  original  dimensions.  The  degree  of 
elasticity  of  different  skulls  is  higidy  variable  :  on  the  average,  the  adult 
skull  can  be  reduced  in  its  lateral  diameter  by  fifteen  millimetres  before 
it  breaks,  while  the  skull  of  a  twelve-year-old  l>oy  suffered  from  fracture 
at  the  base  when  this  diameter  was  reduced  even  by  five  millimetres.  It 
must  l)e  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  conditions  are  very  different 
when  this  compression  is  l)rought  about  slowly,  as  in  these  experiments, 
or  instantaneously,  as  when  the  result  of  accidental  violence. 

There  are  other  ways,  however,  of  estimating  elasticity  under  the 
latter  conditions  :  one  is  by  suspending  skulls  and  swinging  them,  as  in 
certain  physical  experiments,  judging  by  the  index  of  an  arbitraiy  scale  ; 
or  one  may  do  as  Fclizct '  di<l,  bv  tilling  skulls  with  paraffin  and  drop- 
ping them  from  definite  heights,  varying  from  three  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  centimetres.  At  the  height  of  one  metre  it  was  foun<l  that  the 
skull  would  break,  but  would  rebound  to  its  original  form  in  spite  of 
the  fracture.  All  these  exjicriments  naturally  have  only  an  a]>proxima- 
tive  value,  and  yet  are  all  extremely  snggx^stive  and  shed  much  light  on 
the  occurrence  of  injury  to  the  living.  Kaul)er,  for  instance,  could  very 
easily  demonstrate  that  the  elasticity  of  a  fresh,  warm  head  with  circula- 
ting blood  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  dried  skull. 

The  result  of  force  applied  over  an  extensive  surface  is  much  the 
same  as  in  the  above-mentioned  experiments.  The  alteration  of  form 
is  not  limited  to  the  area  of  impact,  but  the  entire  skull  is,  at  least  mo- 
mentarily, altered  in  shape.  From  injury  to  the  to]iof  the  head,  whether 
by  falling  objects  or  by  a  falling  individual,  the  ]K'r]K'ndii'idar  diameter 
of  the  skull  is  decreased,  while  the  longitudinal  and  lateral  diameters 
are  increased. 

In  all  instances  where  a  skull  bursts  the  line  of  fracture  resulting 
therefrom  opens  at  least  for  the  instant,  although  it  may  conipletely  close 
again.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  hairs  are  often  found  included 
within  closed  fissures.  Such  a  condition  has  been  pictured  by  Koenig, 
who  has  found  them   in  the  dried  skull.     Schlemmer"  describes  three 

'  Rp.cherchcs  rinnt.  el  expei:  xnr  lex  FracliireK  da  Crdne,  Paris,  1873. 
^  Wiener  Med.  Presse,  187(5,  Nos.  ix.  and  xii. 
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sucli  ea.se.-;.  XeiidoorfiT  t'ouiul  in  tlic  lii'ad  of  a  hussar,  dying  of  pyse- 
inia  after  iieiid-injiirv,  a  portion  of  tiie  felt  from  iiis  head-wear  finnlv 
inehideil  within  the  lines  of  fnietnre.  Hofniann  '  refers  to  the  s:nne 
occurrence,  and  onee  found  in  the  fi.<sure  of  a  skull  a  piece  of  the  dni-a 
tirudy  included.  Friedberg  has  described  the  violent  inclusion  of  tiic 
l)asilar  artery  in  basal  fi.ssure.  The  most  instructive  examples  of  this 
kind,  however,  are  those  where  ])articles  of  bullets  have  been  found 
within  the  skull  without  any  visible  opening  through  which  they  could 
have  entered.  Bergmann  describes  such  a  s{)ecimen  :  the  external  table 
of  the  skull  showed  only  a  fissure  of  apparently  trifling  extent  ;  not  the 
slightest  defect  of  the  surface  was  visil>lc  unless  one  were  to  hold  it  up 
against  the  light.  When  thus  inspected,  on  tile  inner  side  of  the  skull 
was  to  be  seen  a  fragment  f)f  bullet  of  considerable  size.  This  specimen 
will  explain  certain  instances  clinically  report eil  where  the  internal  rav- 
ages of  jiortions  of  bullets  iiave  lucn  met  with,  although  no  external 
>ign  of  ])erforation  had  been  discovered.  There  was  brought  int()  the 
I  )orpat  ( 'linic  uj)on  one  occasion  a  student  injured  in  a  duel,  who  was 
unconsi'ious,  above  whose  eyebrow  there  was  the  mark  of  a  bullet- 
wound  ;  between  the  bone  and  the  skin  lay  a  distorted  bullet,  while  the 
hone  showed  a  depression  of  eight  millimetres  with  splintered  border, 
which,  however,  ap]iarently  involved  only  the  outer  table.  The  patient 
became  comatose  and  died  two  days  later.  Upon  autopsy  there  was 
fiiuud  a  perf  )ration  of  the  diu'a  and  into  the  brain  by  a  fragment  of 
bullet  which  had  penetrated  into  the  lateral  ventricle,  where  it  lay  more 
or  less  loosely  lodged  ;  between  the  dura  and  the  bone  was  a  thick  layer 
of  coaffulated  blood  (Berg-mannV"  Such  a  case  as  this  naturally  strength- 
ens  the  general  rule  for  trephining  every  case  of  bullet-wound  or  of 
(■ompoiuid  dcjiressed  fracture  of  the  skidl. 

^\'hen  one  diameter  of  the  skull  has  been  shortened  and  the  other 
lengthened  by  application  of  force,  the  fracture  may  not  be  found  at  the 
])oint  of  application  of  force,  but  diametrically  opposite  to  that  point- 
in  other  words,  at  the  opposite  jiole  of  the  same  diameter  or  at  one  of 
the  ])oles  of  the  lengthened  diameter.  In  this  way  indirect  fractures  of 
the  skull  result.  This  also  will  explain  the  injm'ies  to  the  bi-ain  itself, 
of  which  we  shall  have  later  to  speak.  Some  ex]H>rimental  results  of 
Perrin^are  very  instructive  in  this  direction.  \Vhen  the  skull  with 
which  he  was  experimenting  lay  directly  upon  a  firm  substance,  the 
point  receiving  the  Idow  was  then  most  frccjuently  injured  ;  when,  how- 
ever, underneath  the  head  was  placed  a  thick  cushion,  the  fracture  was 
usuallv  diametrically  ojiposite  to  the  injured  point.  It  is  with  jn.stice 
also  tiiat  Haum  has  observed  that  when  a  man  is  struck  to  the  ground 
bv  a  severe  blow  upon  the  head,  not  only  is  the  skull  injured  at  the 
jioint  of  reception  of  the  first  blow,  but  also  at  that  which  comes  in  eon- 
tact  with  the  earth  or  pavement,  which  is  often  that  diametrically  ojipo- 
site. Thus  one  may  find  two  sets  of  fractures — one  at  either  point  and 
due  to  a  (lifftTent  injury.  (Several  eases  illustrating  this  kind  of  injury 
are  rc]iorted  by  Bergmann,  p.  121.) 

Prognosis  and  Course  of  Fractures  of  the  Vertex. — These  can 
scarcely  be  considered  by  themselves,  but  jiossess  a  s])ecial  interest  and  a 

•  Ga-icht.  Med.,  1878,  p.  4fi?..  '^  L.  c,  p.  119. 

^  Gaz.  des  Hdpitaux,  1878,  p.  076. 
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special  danger  in  proportion  to  tiie  aeeonipanyiii";-  injury  to  tlio  brain. 
Their  prognosis,  therefore,  depends  rather  iij)on  the  eonditioii  of  the 
cranial  contents  tlian  upon  that  of  the  cranial  bones.  The  generally- 
recotrnized  greater  danirer  of  fractures  of  the  base  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  fact  that  the  organic  and  most  imjiortant  parts  of  the  brain  lie 
upim  tile  latter,  whereas  tiie  least  important  functional  ])arts  of  the  brain 
arc  injiu'cd  in  iii-dinarv  fractures  of  tiie  vertex.  Statistics  are  somewhat 
at  variance  about  the  relative  fatality  of  these  fractures ;  for  instance, 
Murney  reckoned  on  46  per  cent,  of  fatalities  after  fracture  of  the  ver- 
tex, and  69  ])er  cent,  after  fracture  of  the  base.  According  to  the 
statistics  of  some  other  surgeims,  mostly  German,  the  greatest  fatality 
follows  fracture  of  tiie  tempdral  region  ;  next  to  this,  the  occipital  ;  then 
the  jiarietal  ;  and  then  the  frontal.  The  greater  fatality  of  tiiat  tirst 
mentioned  is  due  to  the  frequent  injury  to  tiie  middle  meningeal  artery. 
The  injury  to  the  brain  is  of  course  inflicted  at  the  same  moment  as  that 
to  tiie  cranial  bones,  the  bone  iirst  bending,  then  breaking,  and  then  in- 
flicting harm  upon  the  parts  beneath.  However,  injury  to  the  brain 
niav  follow  without  persistent  depression  or  without  perceptible  parting 
of  bone-fragments. 

We  know  very  well  that  in  most  cases  of  simple  fissure  the  bone- 
margins  return  to  their  original  position  after  having  yielded  and  in- 
jured the  parts  beneath ;  consequently,  insjiection  of  the  sujierflcial 
wound  gives  no  real  idea  as  to  the  harm  that  may  have  been  done  un- 
derneath. A  second  form  of  injury  to  the  brain  is  by  splinters  or  frag- 
ments from  the  fractured  area,  whose  sharp  borders  or  corners  may  cut 
into  or  otherwise  injure  the  membranes  or  the  cortex.  Inasmuch  as 
we  have  seen  that  the  internal  table  is  often  splintered  without 
external  evidence,  we  see  how  frequently  this  kind  of  injury  may  hap- 
pen. Finallv,  a  third  form  of  injury  may  be  produced  by  the  absolute 
separation  of  bone-fragments  and  tlicir  ])cnctratioii  into  tlie  Iirain  be- 
neath. Experience  has  shown  that  almost  without  exception  those  frac- 
tures which  occur  with  injury  to  the  lirain  jiroduce  more  or  less  bleeding 
between  the  bone  and  the  dura.  Pick'  found  that  of  13  patients  dying 
of  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull,  9  showed  injuries  to  the  brain,  and  3 
extravasations  inside  the  membranes,  while  1  showed  an  extradural  clot. 
These  extravasations  of  course  cause  diminution  of  the  cranial  cavity, 
and  consequent  pressure  upon  the  brain,  to  which  most  of  the  serious 
consequences  arc  to  be  directly  ascribed. 

Surgeons  have  for  a  long  time  discussed  which  was  the  more  serious 
— pressure  from  dcjn-essed  bone  or  from  effused  blood.  The  experience 
of  to-day  seems  to  siiow  that  of  the  two  the  latter  is  much  more  serious. 
As  bearing  on  this  may  be  mentioned  here  the  remarkable  case  reported 
by  Cline,^  as  follows  :  In  a  naval  battle  a  sailor  was  thrown  upon  the 
<leck,  where  he  lay  unconscious.  Later  there  was  found  a  very  marked 
depression  of  the  skull.  For  fourteen  months  the  man  lay  practically 
unconscious  upon  his  back,  with  regular  pulse  and  respiration  ;  when  he 
called  for  nourishment,  it  was  only  by  moving  the  lips  or  tongue,  where- 
upon it  was  lu'ought  to  him.  At  the  expiration  of  fourteen  months 
Cline  removed  tlie  depressed  piece  of  bone  :  the  operation  was  done  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  three  hours  later  the  patient  became 

'  Bril.  Med.  Jaurn.,  1863,  No.  xxi.  ^  Med.-Chir.  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  471. 
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conscious  and  sat  up  in  bed;  in  four  days  he  left  his  bed,  began  to  speak, 
and  within  a  sliort  time  was  practically  well  again.  Here  was  a  total 
suspension  of  all  voluntary  function  for  a  period  of  fourteen  months  as 
the  result  of  depression  of  bone  :  this  could  not  have  occurred  had  the 
pressure  been  ihie  to  a  l)lood-clot.  Other  .-.imilar  eases  haVe  been  re- 
ported— e.g.  briefly  as  follows:  Samuel  S.  Cooper  reports  a  gunshot 
injury  to  the  right  parietal  bone ;  scarcely  was  the  depressed  bone  re- 
moved wiien  the  almost  lifeless  soldier  sat  up  in  bed  and  soon  began  to 
speak.  Dietfenl)ach  o])crated  on  a  nine-year-old  bov  whose  head  iiad 
been  run  over  by  a  wagon,  a  portion  of  wliosc  left  parietal  bone  liad 
been  depressed.  It  was  removed  after  applying  the  trepan  three  times, 
and  immediately  the  previously  unconscious  boy  opened  his  eves  and 
recovered  speech  and  ci>nseiousness.' 

Such  cases  as  these  have  in  time  past  brought  about  livclv  discussion 
of  the  advis;diility  of  early  operation  ;  as  an  illustration  of  whii'h  take 
the  following  statement  from  Dietfeuliach,  whose  writings  are  not  now 
very  widely  read  :  "A  boy  fell  out  of  a  window  one  stt)rv  high  upon  the 
pavement  and  broke  his  right  parietal  bone,  which  was  deepiv  depressed 
over  an  extent  of  three  inches.  He  lay  unconscious  ;  I  trephined  him. 
He  recovered,  and  I  believed  that  I  had  saved  him  by  the  operation.  A 
year  later  he  fell  again  in  the  same  way,  and  broke  his  left  parietal  bone 
in  an  almost  similar  fashion.  This  time  I  did  not  triphiue  him,  and  he 
recovered  ;  and  now  I  believed  1  had  saved  him  again,  and  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  boy  had  undergone  an  extraordinary  amount  of  inter- 
ference because  he  survived  the  first  trephining."  Take  again,  Hutch- 
inson's statement  in  his  lectures  on  compression,-  that  he  had  never  been 
able  to  convince  himself  of  the  existence  of  brain-symptoms  as  the  sole 
result  of  depression  of  bone.  Again,  Textor  in  liis  writings  uj)on  the 
inutility  of  trephining  in  cranial  depressions  alludes  to  12  cases — in  7 
of  which  section  Mas  made — of  positive  <leprcssion  of  the  outer  and  inner 
tables  without  any  sign  of  brain-disturlianee.  These  experiences  can  be 
jiaralleled  by  those  of  many  other  surgeons,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  in 
time  past  they  have  caused  a  great  deal  of  diseussi<in  as  to  the  propriety 
of  early  o])enition.  When  we  consider  the  fatality  attending  much  of 
tliis  work  in  the  ])re-antise]itic  era,  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  question 
was  discussed  U|H(n  its  merits  ;  at  present,  however,  in  view  of  clearer 
knowledge  concerning  remote  results  of  these  injuries,  and  in  view  of 
the  ordinary  harmlessness  of  aseptic  operations,  we  may  feel  that  we  are 
depriving  patients  of  their  best  chances  when  we  neglect  to  operate,  no 
matter  what  past  records  may  show. 

This  natin-aily  brings  uj)  the  question  of  remote  results  of  injuries  to 
the  head.  It  was,  perhaps,  Broca '^  who  first  called  attention  to  the  dis- 
turbances following  depressions  where  healing  was  su])posed  to  have 
been  perfect,  he  being  cpiickly  followed  by  Bnscli,^  who  elaborated  upon 
the  same  theme.  Since  that  time  a  mass  of  literature  has  aeeunnilatcd, 
all  ])ointing  toward  the  frequently  un])leasant,  and  therefore  seriously 
untoward  or  even  fatal,  results  of  neglectc<l  head-injuries,  these  being 
partly  of  a  neuro-j)syehic  character,  and  jiartly  of  an  infectious  type, 

'  For  further  illustrations  see  Berjrniami,  j)   126. 

-  London  Ilompilnl  Repoiis,  vol.  iv.  ^  Gaz.  des.  Hop.,  18(57,  p.  123. 

*  Arch./,  klin.  Cliir.,  vol.  xv.  p.  46. 
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siieli  as  al)scossc>.*,  etc.  Of  tlicso  (listiirhances  more  will  1k'  said  under 
aiiotiier  licadin>^ :  it  is  enouiili  to  say  liere  tliat  it  would  lie  niueli  wiser 
in  the  IdUi;'  run  to  sulijeet  every  traumatic  dejiression  of  tile  cranial  bones 
to  operation  than  to  tidl  hack  njion  certain  fortunate  cases  recorded  in 
literature  as  an  cxcum'  for  uoii-interference. 

Aside  from  the  infectious  consc(|Uenccs  of  these  injiu'ics — alluding 
fiir  the  most  ])art  to  o.-titis  and  osteomyelitis,  already  spoken  of,  or  to 
intracranial  abscesses,  to  be  <lcscribcd  hiter — the  results  of  fractures  of 
the  vertex  are  for  tiic  most  part  confined  t<i  the  fate  of  the  fraii'inents  of 
bone  which  may  have  been  partially  or  completely  separated  at  the  time 
of  the  injury,  yet  not  removed.  Tiicse  frcijuently  necrose,  and  cither 
separate  spontaneously  as  sequestra  or  have  to  be  removed  by  subsequent 
operation.  The  extent  to  which  loss  of  bone-substance  may  occur  in 
some  of  these  cases  is  remarkabh'.  Schneider  has  described  a  man  who 
lost  fully  one-fifth  of  th(>  bone  of  his  skull  by  necrosis  ti)llowint;-  injury. 
Numi '  reports  a   two-and-a-half-year-old   child  who,  as  the  result  of  a 

blow  upon  the  head,  had  very  ex- 
tensive necrosis  of  the  parietal 
region,  one  sequestrum  measuring 
four  inches  in  length  and  two 
others  each  two  inches,  and  all 
this  witliout  the  slightest  brain- 
disturljanee.  The  separation  of 
sequestra  may  occur  in  all  sorts 
of  ways,  and  they  may  be  re- 
moved from  considerable  depths, 
as  toward  the  base  of  the  sktdl. 
Sometimes  these  arc  perforated, 
as,  apparently,  for  previous  escape 
of  pus  from  Ix'ucath  them.  Pott 
has  descrilied  quite  a  classical 
form  of  skull-necrosis  with  for- 
mation of  pus  between  the  bone 
and  the  dura,  by  whicii  the  mem- 
brane is  completely  separated 
from  the  bone.  This  is  the  later 
result  of  a  form  of  contusion  of 
till'  lioiie  described   bv  him  and  already  referred  to. 

\'an  Swieten  relates  the  case  of  a  begi>ar-wonian  who  lost  half  her 
skull  by  accident,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  the  bone  about 
from  house  to  house.  If  the  finger  were  pressed  on  tlic  dura,  she 
screamed  aloud  and  said   she  saw  "  a  thousand  lights." 

In  the  re])air  of  these  injiirii's  we  have  ])ractically  no  provisional 
callus  produced,  as  is  tiie  case  in  long  bones,  while  the  definitive  callus 
is  but  slight  in  amount  and  met  with  only  between  the  bone-edges,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  other  fiat  liones,  like  the  scajiula  and  the  pelvis.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  their  periosteal  coverings  are  not 
in  a  general  way  disposed  toward  new  formation  of  bone.  There  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  were  moi'c  of  provisional  callus  thrown  out  in 

'  Tmn.t.  Path.  Soc.  London,  1864,  p.  205. 

"^Med.  Prrxx  Weglem  ^^ew  York,  Aug.,  1888,  p.  317. 
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tlu'sc  injuries  we  would  liavo  f'ower  cases  of  necrosis  and  similar  unto- 
ward results  to  deal  with.  ■  It  seems  almost  abst)lutely  necessary  to  have 
the  honv  margins  in  fair  contact  in  order  to  get  enough  new  bone  to  make 
an  ideal  union.  Moreover,  the  callus-formation  does  not  seem  to  go  at 
all  l)cV(iii(l  the  limits  of  the  periosteum,  and  one  never  sees  anything  like 
the  exuberant  callus  w  Inch  is  so  often  met  witii  in  the  limbs.  The  dura 
seems  to  participate  uku'c  in  this  formation  than  the  pericranium  ;  it  has 
been  found  that  loosened  fragments  are  more  apt  to  be  bound  together 
bv  callus  on  the  inside  of  the  skull  than  on  the  outside. 

(Bergmann  has  tigured  a  skull  from  the  Leipsic  collection,  which 
shows  a  vcrv  perfect  formation  of  flat  osteophytes  in  connection  with  the 
dura.     This  coiulition,  however,  is  very  rare.) 

The  Surc/icdl  HlMtn-ii  of  the  Vlnil  War  refers  only  to  one  case  of 
hvjK'rostosis  after  gunshot  fracture  of  the  skull :  the  patient  was  injured 
in  1864,  two  years  later  became  epileptic,  and  in  1871  was  trepjiined 
with  good  result ;  the  jiortiou  of  bone  removed  was  nearly  an  inch  thick. 
Emiuert '  removed  a  hyperostitic  portion  from  the  frontal  bone  of  a 
man  who  six  vears  previously  had  been  injured  by  a  shovel,  sustaining 
a  fracture  of  that  lionc. 

Asa  further  consequence  of  the  relative  mn)roduetivity  of  the  peri- 
osteum of  the  skull,  one  finds  that  about  all  callus  that  is  met  with  comes 
from  the  diploetic  structure.  It  is  so  also  in  the  scapula.  The  pro- 
ductivity of  this  layer  of  bone  has  been  studied  experimentally  by 
numerous  observers — among  the  most  prominent  by  Oilier,"  from  which 
it  would  apjx'ar  that  the  ])ericranium  does  but  little  in  these  cases  by 
granulation,  the  grantdations  )>erhaps  later  ossifying,  whereas  the  true 
bone-forming  material  comes  almost  entirely  from  the  marrow-tissue  of 
the  dii>loe.  The  first  result  of  callus-formation  is  the  complete  bony 
closure  of  fissures  and  of  small  openings,  although  it  takes  place  rela- 
tively more  slowly  than  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Bi'uus  has  quoted 
ol)scrvations  by  Conradi  and  lioiuet,'  from  which  it  a])pears  that  four 
months  after  injury  fissures  may  be  scarcely  closed,  aTid  that  even  a  year 
and  a  half  later  a  long  fissure  extending  from  the  ]xirietal  to  the  occipital 
bone  was  not  completely  ossified.  However,  it  is  satisfactory  in  this 
rcs))ect  that  healing  almost  always  does  ensue,  and  that  every  collection 
of  any  size  gives  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact  that  fractures  of  the 
>kull  are  ea])able  of  al)solute  and  comjilctc  reunion. 

.So  far  as  the  greater  productivity  of  the  internal  tabic  is  concerned, 
there  is  particular  evidence  of  the  .same  in  the  reunion  of  completely- 
separated  bone-fragments.  It  has  been  established  by  numen)us  ob- 
servers that  fragments  of  the  vitrea  which  have  been  absolutely  separated 
or  i)artially  so  do  not  die,  but  in  some  way  secure  nourishment,  and  later 
reunite  with  the  main  b()nes.  Among  numerous  rc|)orts  of  this  kind 
there  is  one  by  Beck,  who  found  in  two  cases  a.  penetrating  wound  in 
which  pfeces  of  the  inner  table  were  broken  loo.se,  and  that  these  were 
com])letely  united  with  the  dura  by  a  plastic  exudate.  Again,  Demme 
has  di'scribed  the  following  case  :  In  1849  a  wounded  Hungarian  soldier 
died    in   Italy  of  typiioid.      Under  a  depressed  area  of  his  skull  were 

'  Lehi-buck  der  Chir.,  1860,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

''  Ti-aite  de  la  Reqenefalion  des  Os,  1867,  p.  28.5. 

'  Arch,  gen.,  1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 
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t'oiiiid  two  ('()inplt'ti'ly-sc|);irnt(Ml  fVnunieiits  of  hone  ('nc;(]isiilat('(l  in  the 
(liira,  OIK'  bcinj;'  tif'teeii   liiu'^;  hjiig  and  the  other  twulve. 

It  is  evident  tliat  observations  such  as  these  have  a  signiticancc  of 
their  own,  beeauso  wlien  so  many  instances  of  neerosis  and  decj)  infec- 
tion, usually  fatal,  are  known  to  follow  the  injuries  above  described,  it 
is  well  to  reniend)er  that  it  is  possible  for  splinters  to  become  reunited 
or  encaj)sulate(l — in  other  words,  to  be  made  harmless  without  further 
disturbance.  It  is,  moreover,  extremely  likely  that  there  are  many  more 
of  tliese  cases  than  is  generally  a|)preeiated  in  which  recovery  has  fol- 
lowed, and  whose  right  character  has  never  been  discovered.  Huguenin  ' 
foun<l  in  the  body  of  a  man  dead  of  typhus  a  splinter  of  the  vitrea 
without  ])erceptible  lesion  of  the  external  surface  of  the  bone:  this  man 
had  fallen  five  months  previously  from  a  wagon,  and  had  sutt'ered  for 
some  little  time  with  the  customary  disturbances  of  brain-commotion ; 
even  at  that  time  it  could  not  be  told  upon  what  part  of  the  skull  lie 
liad  struck.  The  autopsy  showed  that  a  piece  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  frontal  bone,  h  by  1  centimetre,  had  been  completely  separated  and 
had  ])erforated  the  dura  ;  there  was  some  yellow  softening  of  the  cortex, 
but  absolutely  no  indication  of  meningitis  or  encei)halitis. 

Fractures  with  loss  of  substance  heal  only  exce])tionally  by  anything 
like  comj)lete  repair.  As  a  rule,  there  are  deficiencies  which  are  coveretl 
or  filled  only  with  membrane,  ossification  being  imperfect  and  irregular. 
Most  of  these  injuries  heal  about  as  do  trei)hine  openings.  We  are 
justified  in  holding,  then,  that  a  complete  bony  repair  of  defects  of  this 
kind  is  a  rarity,  and  that  defects  covering  an  area  of  more  than  six  by 
eight  centimetres  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  heal  in  this  way.  Gud- 
don's  experiments  on  the  skulls  of  animals  are  quite  instructive  in  this 
direction.  He  found  that  when  the  edges  of  a  freshly-made  fracture  lay 
in  close  contact  there  were  synostoses,  but  that  when  there  was  some 
little  defect  between  the  borders  the  reunion  was  only  jiartial  or  some- 
times very  defective."  He  found  also  that  in  some  cases  of  loss  of  bony 
substance  there  were  granulations  produced  from  the  dura  wliieh  par- 
ticipated in  the  membrane  which  closed  the  defect,  and  which  were 
adherent  by  a  sort  of  connective  tissue  with  the  arachnoid  beneath  or 
even  with  the  cortex  of  the  brain. 

Diagnosis  of  Fractures  of  the  Vertex. ^ — In  simple  fractures  there 
is  ])ractieally  but  one  method  ojieu  to  us  :  the  local  examination  must  be 
made  with  the  finger  outside  of  the  soft  parts,  while  a  study  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient  may  lend  corroborating  or  distinctive 
signs.  With  the  finger  we  seek  to  detect  difl'erences  in  level — /.  e.  de- 
pressions or  jjossible  fissures  whose  margins  are  separated  or  whose  levels 
ai'c  altered.  Obviously,  there  must  lie  physical  differences  of  consider- 
able extent  before  the  palpating  finger  upon  the  skin  without  can  detect 
them.  In  this  connection  we  nuist  emphasize  the  possibility  of  mistake 
of  some  older  or  possibly  congenital  lesion  for  the  effects  of  recent 
injury.  Plattner'^  long  ago  related  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  fallen, 
M'as  picked  up  unconscious,  and  in  whose  skull  there  was  an  evident 
depression  ;  he  was  prepared  for  operation,  but,  recovering  consciousness 
before  it  was  performed,  related  how  this  was  a  peculiarity  dating  back 

'  Ziemssen's  Handbuch.  '  Untersuchun.  tt.  d.  Schiidetwachsthum,  1874. 

^  Institut.  C hirurgice,  1758. 
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to  liis  vouth.  Mistakes  oocur  also  sometiines  in  rojranling  the  eflects 
(if  atropliy  or  of  other  nutritive  disturbances  as  due  to  injury.  Cooper' 
iias  related  liow  a  man  of  forty-one  had  suffered  seven  years  previously 
from  an  injury  to  the  head,  followed  by  hemiplcijia.  He  was  operated 
upon  and  died  of  secondary  heniorrliage,  after  wliich  it  was  found  that 
the  (h'])ressi()n  upon  which  so  nnich  stress  liad  lieen  laid  was  due  to 
atrophy  of  tlie  bone.  jNlistakes  may  also  occur  in  tlie  skulls  of  sypliilitic 
patients,  in  whom,  as  is  well  known,  the  disap])earaucc  of  a  oununy 
tumor  is  often  accompanied  by  absorption  of  the  compromised  bone. 
Finally,  must  be  remembered  the  effects  of  congenital  or  ac(iuired  asym- 
nietrv,  as  tlic  result  of  whicli  wc  jjet  skulls  occasionally  of  peculiar  form 
or  juTsenting  peculiar  irregularities,  which  in  tlie  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment mav  easily  1)6  mistaken  for  tiie  results  of  traumatism,  or  when  |)re- 
senting  superficial  lesions  which  call  particular  attention  to  them.  The 
history  of  these  cases,  when  it  can  be  secured,  the  existence  of  old  scars, 
or  the  possible  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  skull  by  which  a  similar 
defect  or  prominence  may  be  found  on  the  other  side,  or  the  evidence 
afforded  bv  distinct  sy})liilitic  lesions,  will  usually  enable  one  to  guard 
against  errors  of  this  kind. 

Very  much  more  fre(pKntly  mistakes  arise  in  the  difficulty  of  appre- 
ciating the  deeper  condition  through  tiie  injured  and  swollen  superficial 
soft  parts.  Every  surgeon  has  often  been  in  doubt  as  to  wlietlier  a 
depression  in  tiie  soft  parts  really  overlaid  a  distinct  dejiression  in  tiie 
bone  or  not,  and  incision  or  other  investigation  lias  often  been  made  to 
clear  up  this  uncertainty  alone.  Incisions  are  jierfectly  justifialile  wlien 
made  for  this  purpose,  providing  aseptic  jirecautions  lie  oliserved.  Still, 
it  may  often  hajjpen  that  one  may  get  suttieient  information  by  the  use 
of  a  needle,  with  which  the  level  of  the  bone  can  be  easily  ascertained. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  tiiat  an  area  of  infiltration  of  blood  witii  its 
somewhat  abrupt  margin  may  lead  even  the  elect  into  error.  Wlieu  the 
patient  is  conscious  he  may  lie  able  to  give  important  information,  and 
especially  his  sensation  of  ])ain  wlien  pressure  is  made  is  of  value,  since 
lie  will  be  much  more  likely  to  complain  when  pressure  is  made  over 
really  depressed  bone  than  when  otherwise.  The  pain  is  usually  as  well 
located  in  these  cases  as  in  a  limb  when  one  of  the  long  bones  is  broken. 
In  spite,  however,  of  all  aids  to  diagnosis,  it  is  certain  that  not  a  small 
jiroportion  of  actual  fractures  of  the  skull  go  undetected.  Many  of 
tliese  patients  recover,  while  some  of  them  come  to  the  dissecting  table, 
usually  brought  there  by  brain-complications  or  otiier  intercurrent  atl'ec- 
tions.  Bergniann  is,  for  his  own  part,  convinced  that  many  children 
recover  from  fractured  skull  in  whom  it  is  sometimes  not  even  suspected 
at  all.  iSo  long  as  the  fracture  is  purely  a  siiii])le  one,  its  exact  deter- 
mination is  a  matter  of  scientific  interest  rather  than  of  clinical  necessity, 
the  treatment  being  mainly  that  for  whatever  injury  may  have  been 
received"  to  the  soft  parts. 

A  peculiar  result  of  subcutaneous  fractures  of  the  vertex,  which  is 
especially  observed  in  young  children,  is  the  development  of  a  more  or 
less  circumscribed  tumor,  tilled  with  fluid,  located  under  the  soft  parts 
of  the  skull.  This  is  in  large  measure  of  the  kind  already  alluded  to  as 
described  by  Pott.     This  fluid,  however,  is  in  the  cases  alluded  to  not 

'  Am.  Med.  Times,  1862. 
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pus,  l)iit  usually  (•{'r('l)r(i-s|)in;il  Huid.  Tliis  accidcut  in-csupiidscs  iujurv 
to  the  dura  as  well  as  to  thu  arachnoid,  through  whii'h  ojicuiui;-  this  fluid 
may  oscape.  Another  possible  ex])lanation  is  afforded  by  the  presence 
of  those  eysts  in  and  about  the  skull  which  are  well  known  to  exist 
cither  couocnitally  or  as  the  result  of  alteration  in  blood-clot.  Koki- 
taiisky  has  ])aid  considerable  attention  to  these  collections  of  Huid,  and 
regards  them,  for  the  most  jjart,  as  of  the  latter  variety—'.  ''.  results  of 
i)lood-clot,  which  he  says  may  be  more  easily  explained  when  wa  re- 
member the  ri(!h  vascularity  of  the  bones  in  children  and  the  ease  with 
\vhich  arterial  branches  may  be  torn,  especially  when  they  cross  the 
sutures.' 

W  hen  the  soft  parts  are  so  i'ar  disturbed  that  access  may  be  had  to 
the  bone,  then  diatiiiosis  is  about  as  simj)le  as  it  can  be  made:  simply 
with  the  finger,  or  often  with  the  eye,  a  solution  of  continuity  may 
be  appreciated.  However,  it  does  not  always  happen  that  the  fracture 
lies  visible  at  the  depths  of  the  external  wound.  Moreover,  there  may 
be  roundabout  connection  between  the  cranial  cavity  and  the  outer 
wound  as  the  result  of  lacerations  or  separations  of  continuity,  so  that 
cercliro-spinal  fluid  may  escajH'.  ^\'hen  this  is  noted  it  points  practically 
invariably  to  fracture,  even  though  this  itself  may  not  be  pcrcej)til)le. 
Sometimes  also  brain-matter  may  appear.  It  does  not  always  follow  that 
that  which  may  at  first  seem  brain-matter  is  really  such,  since  Quesnay  '■ 
(|Uotes  jMarechal  as  mistaking,  in  one  case  of  fracture  of  the  frontal  bone, 
for  brain-substance  that  which  ])roved  later  to  be  the  contents  of  the 
frontal  sinus.  In  certain  cases  it  may  be  noted  that  the  fluid  used  for 
irrigating  and  cleansing,  with  which  a  wound  has  l)een  filled,  begins  to 
pulsate.  This  means,  ))ractically  always,  connection  with  the  cranial  cav- 
ity, and  consecpiently  fracture.  Sir  Prescott  Hewett  relates  the  follow- 
ing incident,  which  is  worthy  of  reproduction  here  :  A  physician  with- 
drew from  a  wound  of  the  skull  a  piece  of  bone  of  considerable  size, 
and  beneath  where  it  lay  could  feel  with  the  finger  an  opening  in  the 
skull  ;  his  diagnosis  was  instantly  made,  as  would  ordinarily  be  natural. 
But  it  apjK'ared  a  little  later  that  the  extracted  bone  was  not  human 
bone,  and  that  the  opening  in  the  skull  was  merely  a  perforation  of  the 
tem))oral  fascia.  It  seemed  that  the  patient  while  walking  upon  the 
street  had  fallen  upon  a  piece  of  bone,  which  had  penetrated  the  bone 
and  fascia  and  was  withdrawn  as  above. 

Aids  to  diagnosis  are  more  at  hand  when  by  the  injury  the  seat  of 
fracture  is  more  or  less  widely  exposed.  Difficulties  or  errors  may  arise 
in  discovering  minute  fissures,  which  may  perhaps  have  been  diastases 
of  sutures,  since  these  may  be  mistaken  for  the  sutures  themselves,  for 
grooves  for  vessels,  or  for  im|)risoncd  hairs.  So  far  as  the  sutures  are 
concerned,  a  knowledge  of  their  location  will  guard  against  this  error. 
Hi])pocrates  himself  mistook  for  a  fracture  the  suture  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  frontal  bone  ;  and  there  is  on  record  the  well-known  anec- 
dote of  Saucerotte,  who  protected  a  patient  from  an  ojieration  for  tre- 
phining because  he  discovered  that  the  alleged  line  of  fissure  was  only 
the  line  of  suture  between  the  occipital  lione  and  an  enlarged  Wormian 
bone.     The  grateful    patient  left  him  his  skull  as  a  legacy. 

Information  may  sometimes  be  obtained  as  to  the  degree  of  splinter- 

'   Viile  infra,  on  Intracranial  Tumors.         'Memoiresde  I' Acad,  de  t'/aV.,  vol.  i.  p.  -47. 
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iiisi  of  tlif  internal  table  by  the  use  of  a  tine  probe  tliroui;li  the  openino\s, 
by  whieh  the  deptii  to  whieh  it  is  dcjjressed  or  its  motility — /.  c.  its 
se])aration — may  be  made  out.  But  cases  in  which  this  method  can  be 
resorted  to  are  quite  exce])tional.  We  may  always  be  guided  by  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  injury,  since  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  follow  that  the  more 
localized  the  effect  of  violence  and  the  narrower  the  liiuits  of  the  frac- 
ture, tiie  more  probalile  that  the  inner  table  is  broki'u  into  fnianients 
somewhat  corresponding  to  those  of  the  outer  tal)le. 

Diagnosis  of  isolated  fracture  of  the  inner  table  is  practically  out  of 
the  question.  Macchisi  has  suggested  that  for  this  purpose  we  resort  to 
percussion  of  the  skull  with  some  metallic  instrument,  claiming  that  at 
a  point  overlving  the  injured  inner  table  the  percussion-sounds  will  vary 
from  those  obtained  over  other  parts  of  the  skull.  A  much  more  fanci- 
ful suggestion  (>f  Sedillot  was  to  listen  for  sounds  that  might  l)c  produced 
by  friction  between  the  dura  and  the  fragments.  It  has  been  suggested 
also  that  a  surface  thermometer  would  show  an  elevated  temperatiu'c 
over  the  area  of  injury  ;  this,  however,  is  very  questionable.  In  one 
case,  however,  Stromeyer  made  a  brilliant  diagnosis  of  this  injury, 
noticing  that  so  soon  as  his  patient  assumed  a  horizontal  position  he 
began  to  vomit.  On  autopsy  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  depressed 
splinter  of  the  inner  table  which  had  pertbrated  the  dura  ;  in  the  upright 
position  this  membrane  and  the  corte.x  were  less  irritated  than  wlien  the 
skull  was  more  completely  filled  by  the  congested  brain  in  the  horizontal 
position. 

Wlien  the  bone  is  broken  into  lunnerous  fragments  or  sj)linters  recog- 
nition is  easy,  and  about  the  only  doubt  that  can  arise  is  with  regard  to 
the  direction  and  extent  of  Assuring  and  the  injury  to  the  parts  beneath. 
Doubts  of  this  kind  are  to  be  cleared  up  mainly  in  the  course  of  the 
operation  which  is  obviously  indicated,  and  efforts  at  determination  may 
be  postponed  until  the  operation  is  under  way.  Prognostically  of  value 
is  the  unbroken  dura  :  so  long  as  its  integrity  is  undisturbed  the  condi- 
tion within  is  less  likely  to  be  unfavoraltle  ;  on  the  contrary,  protrusion 
or  prolapse  of  brain-substance  is  always  a  most  serious  complication. 
Escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  hapjiens  relatively  seldom  in  fractures  of 
the  vertex.  Bergmann  takes  note  of  at  least  fourteen  cases  of  this  kind, 
in  some  of  which  autopsy  had  been  made.  In  most  of  these  latter  ca.^es 
it  was  found  that  Huid  escaped  from  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles  ;  and 
this  fact  is  of  value  as  shedding  light  on  these  cases  in  the  future.  In 
one  of  Hewett's  cases  four  and  a  half  ounces  escaped  in  this  way  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Vertex. — Treatment  of  these 
cases  is  practically  snnuned  up  in — or  at  least  is  secondary  to — the  treat- 
ment of  such  injuries  as  may  hav(>  hapjiened  to  the  soft  parts  without,  or 
more  particularlv  to  the  i)rain  and  its  mcml)ranes  witliin.  In  a  general 
way  wc  may  divide  it  into — 

1 .  Treatment  of  subcutaneous  fractures  ;  and 

'2.  Treatment  of  compoiuid  fractures,  often  with  consideral)le  injury 
to  the  soft  parts. 

1.  So  f\ir  as  sim]>le  fractures  are  concerned,  the  treatment  must  be, 
for  the  most  part,  expectant,  or  at  least  symptomatic.  So  long  as  no 
operation    is    called   for  to  relicvi'  de])ression,  the   treatment   is  of   tlie 
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siin|)l('st  p()ssil)lf  cliaraoter.  When,  however,  we  have  fVactiire  with 
(lepressiuii,  even  thdnii'li  the  external  parts  be  not  severely  injured,  the 
treatment  beeonies  at  once  operative,  and  for  reasons  considered  in 
various  parts  (jf  what  has  gone  before.  Without  reference  to  those  cases 
collected  from  literature  in  which  recovery  has  been  shown  to  follow  even 
a  serious  dejiressicjn,  and  without  reference  to  tlie  writinus  of  men  like 
Textor,  Hntcliiiisoii,  and  others  concerning  tlu'  iinitility  of  trephining 
after  simple  depressions,  we  iiave  to-day  the  verdi(-t  of  all  advanced  sur- 
geons the  world  over  that  it  is  not  merely  justitiable,  but  it  is  really  the 
best  practice,  to  cut  down  upon  the  depressed  bone  and  elevate  it.  This 
justification  comes  to  us  from  many  sources  and  for  many  reasons.  Aside 
from  those  whicii  are  self-evident  at  the  time,  there  are  those  which  ex- 
j)ericncc  has  taught  us  witli  regard  to  the  secondary,  often  the  remote, 
consc(jucnces  of  these  lesions  ;  and  l)y  the  best  and  most  judicious  opera- 
tors of  to-day  it  is  generally  received  as  a  well-established  doctrine  in 
surgery  that  it  is  much  safer  to  properly  operate  on  these  cases  than  to 
allow  them  to  go  unattached.  In  fact,  when  this  o|)eration  is  thus  done 
the  writer  holds  that  we  may  teach  that  the  operation  itself  is  not  so 
dangerous  as  failure  to  relieve  in  the  presc^nce  of  so  plain  indication.  The 
less  serious  the  condition  revealed,  the  less  the  danger  of  the  opei'ation  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater  the  disturbance  whose  detection  the 
ojieration  permits,  the  greater  the  danger  of  leaving  the  case  unoperated. 
More  will  be  said  aI)out  this  phase  of  the  question  when  discussing  the 
surgical  treatment  of  epilepsy  and  kindred  disorders. 

2.  The  second  category  of  cases — those  in  which  there  are  compound 
injuries — calls  practically  always  for  operation  <if  some  character,  either 
mild  or  sever'e.  Here  it  is  most  imjiortant  to  remove  loosened  splinters, 
as  well  as  to  excise  and  get  rid  of  all  tissue,  soft  or  bony,  whose  vascular 
supply  has  been  so  far  interfered  with  as  to  make  its  nutrition  doubtful. 
This  of  course  means  that  these  cases  call  for  the  best  of  trained  surgical 
judgment — a  statement,  of  course,  which  no  one  will  controvert.  J'ur- 
thermore,  all  sharp  splinters  and  anything  which  can  irritate  the  dura  or 
the  cortex  must  l)e  I'cmoved  ;  sharp  edges  or  projecting  fragments  nuist 
be  rounded  off,  and  all  penetrating  foreign  bodies,  if  possible,  removed. 
When  it  seems  a  measure  of  doubtful  jiropriety  to  close  such  a  wound 
with  the  view  of  olttaining  ])riniary  union,  the  attempt  should  be  given 
up  :  the  wound  should  be  jiacked  with  gauze  and  temporarily  closed  with 
secondary  sutures.  In  this  way  many  lives  may  be  saved  which  ^^•ould 
be  sacrificed  to  more  amliitious  attempts  at  union  by  first  intention. 
Furthermore,  all  these  primary  measures  should  be  ably  seconded  by 
those  efforts  which  every  judicial  surgical  man  would  calmly  decide  upon. 
These  include  jihysiological  rest,  attention  to  the  prims  via?,  the  avoid- 
ance of  transpfu-tation,  which  has  Ijrouglit  about  many  fatalities  in  mil- 
itary ]iractice,  the  local  application  of  cold,  and  everything  else  which  a 
good  clinician  may  consider  \\ould  make  his  0]>erative  efforts  of  greater 
value. 

The  fractures  with  overlying  injury  to  the  soft  jiarts  are  in  many 
respects  simpler,  so  far  as  indications  for  treatment  are  concerned,  than 
some  of  the  subcutaneous  fractures.  For  the  most  ])art  tissues  are  so 
exposed  that  one  can  see  his  way  pretty  clearly  as  to  just  what  ought  to 
be  done.  With  resjard  to  extensive  fractures  of  the  bones,  and  those  from 
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whioli  there  has  been  actual  loss  of  substance,  the  treatment  is  practically 
not  ditl'ercnt  from  that  necessitated  in  simple  external  contusion,  except 
so  far  as  tlie  necessity  for  trephiniuij  or  its  equivalent  operation  is  cou- 
cerncil.  Even  so  far  back  as  1830,  Pirogoff  was  teaciiing  that  the  injury 
to  the  bone  should  be  treated  much  as  one  would  treat  injury  to  soft 
tissues ;  the  bone  itself  was  to  be  removed  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
eye  or  the  tiuger  determined  that  it  was  loose  or  depressed.  The  exam- 
ination by  wiiieh  this  condition  was  to  be  establislicd  was  only  a  jwrt  of 
the  jtroccdurc  necessitated  for  cleansiuii'  and  examiniuii'  tlic  external 
wound.  M'hen,  later,  tiie  idea  took  <i'r<>und  that  it  was  jxissible  for  even 
a  conijiouud  fracture  of  tiiis  kind  to  heal  without  suppuratit)n,  the  method 
of  treatment  was  somewhat  altered  :  sutures  were  more  freely  used  and 
tlrcssiuirs  were  allowed  to  remain  longer.  At  present  we  go  almost  as 
far  as  imagination  can  permit  in  the  direction  of  efforts  at  ])rimary 
healing  and  at  coni]>lete  closure  of  suitable  wounds.  Virtually,  it  is  all 
summed  \ip  in  tiie  statement  that  everything  wliich  can  cause  disturl)ance 
is  removed  to  at  least  a  safe  distance,  that  absolute  surgical  cleanliness  is 
insisted  uj)on,  and  tiiat  many  of  these  extensive  injuries  heal,  when  this 
has  all  been  done,  by  first  intention.  Tliis  is  a  small  part  of  \\'hat  we 
owe  to  the  doctrines  tauglit  by  Lister. 

There  is,  howe\er,  just  as  much  occasion  for  good  judgment  under 
tlie  present  conditions  as  ever  existed  in  the  past.  This  will  be  shown 
in  the  selection  of  the  amount  of  bone  to  be  removed ;  the  method  by 
Mhich  it  should  be  done  ;  the  wisdom  or  otherwise  of  opening  the  dura 
— possibly  even  the  dee]ier  examination  of  the  brain  itself;  the  trinmiing 
away  of  all  soft  tissues  which  have  been  compromised  sufficiently  to 
affect  their  vialiility  ;  the  carrying  out  of  some  ])lastic  method,  if  neces- 
sary, for  closinv  of  the  defect  ;  the  matter  of  drainage  ;  the  method  of 
closing  the  wound — L  c.  whether  it  shall  aim  at  jirimary  or  secondary 
union ;  the  character  of  the  dressing  ;  the  length  of  time  it  shall  be 
allowed  to  remain  ;  and,  in  a  general  \vay,  the  management  t)f  the 
jiatient  in  other  respects.  In  other  words,  the  treatment  of  comjiound 
fractures  of  the  skull  differs  in  no  essential  resjiect  from  tliat  of  com- 
]iound  fractures  elsewhere:  it  is  modified  only  by  the  character  of  the 
important  organ  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  In  many  re- 
spects it  is  much  easier  than  compound  fractui'es  of  the  long  bones,  and 
it  is  made  more  dangerous  only  by  conijjromising  injury  of  the  brain 
beneath.  One  may  hold,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  bone-fragments 
should  be  handled  to  the  least  possible  extent,  and  that  any  unnecessary 
disturbance  of  them  is  a  ])ositive  detriment  to  the  patient.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  tliere  is  e<|ual  necessity  for  removing  every  splinter  or  fragment 
which  c:m  irritate  or  in  any  way  do  harm.  When  drainage  is  resorted 
to,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  extend  the  tube  between  or  beneath  the 
bones  :  it  is  sufficient  usually  to  drain  the  scalp-wound.  In  one  respect, 
howevei:,  these  skull-fracturcs  differ  from  tho>e  of  other  parts  of  the 
body — namely,  that  there  is  wisdom  in  early  and  sometimes  in  fr(><|uent 
change  of  dressings  ;  the  slightest  retention  of  pus  or  other  products  of 
decomposition  might  set  up  meningitis,  and  is  consequently  even  more 
dangerous  than  in  some  other  jiarts  of  the  body.  When  we  remember 
tiiat  ])urulent  meningitis  may  be  fatal  within  thirty-six  hours  after  re- 
ception of  tlie  injury,  one  may  see  the  necessity  for  immediate  iuterfe- 
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rence  and  tlie  wisdom  of  t'arly  iiispt'ction  of  tlif  parts.  In  some  cases, 
especially  those  noted  by  military  surgeons,  this  meningitis  spreads  with 
amazing  rapidity  from  the  convexity  to  the  base,  and  even  dtAvn  the 
sj)inal  canal  to  its  lowest  extremity.  Bergmann  relates'  such  a  ease, 
wliert' a  soldier,  (King  thirty-six  liours  after  injury  to  iiis  head,  was  found 
to  iiave  not  only  a  cerebral  meningitis,  l)ut  on  removal  of  tiie  lumbar 
vertebrae  the  infection  was  found  to  have  extended  even  to  the  cauda 
equina.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  tlie  quickest  cases  of  this  kind,  if  not 
the  most  so,  on  record,  and  has  a  terrible  significance. 

Skull-fractures  in  whicli  the  injury  is  liniiteil  to  a  small  area  abnost 
always  present  stellar  or  splintered  fractures,  usually  depressed,  wliicii 
call  alwavs  for  the  use  of  the  trephine.  Were  it  worth  while,  a  great 
deal  of  space  could  be  devoted  here  to  a  repetition  of  discussions  which 
have  been  held  in  various  surgical  societies  in  time  past  with  regard  to 
the  early  use  of  the  trephine.  Except  as  a  matter  of  medical  history,  it 
would  seem  to  me  a  digression  without  advantage  :  the  advance  in  our 
knowledge  of  endocraTiial  surgery  has  been  so  great  that  most  of  the 
dicta  and  directions  of  the  older  authors  must  be  either  disregarded  or 
rewritten.  The  writer,  therefore,  fears  no  contradiction  from  modern 
surgeons  in  advising  early  and  frequent,  but  not  indiscriminate,  ope- 
rating in  these  cases.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  Bergmann's  advice  that  a 
short  fissure  and  a  limited  depression  should  l)e  left  alone,  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  in  the  long  run  such  cases  will  be  much  better  otf  if  careful 
and  judicious  operating  be  advised  in  every  case  where  distinct  de})res- 
sion  can  be  made  out,  or  in  every  case  where  any  indications  point  to  an 
injury  to  parts  within  the  bone.  In  this  same  direction  one  may  say 
also  that  statistics  of  these  operations  in  time  ])ast  have,  perhaps,  a  mel- 
ancholy interest  for  us  now,  but  very  little  of  real  instruction.  What  is 
it  to  us,  except  as  a  painful  regret,  that,  for  instance,  of  923  trephinings 
reported  from  one  source,  47;5 — i.e.  51  y-^  per  cent. — died?  One  may 
claim  that  to-day,  if  the  operation  be  ]n-operly  carried  out,  it  may  foil  to 
save  a  certain  percentage  of  cases  which  nothing  can  save,  but  that  it 
should  not  be  followe<l  by  1  per  cent,  of  mortality  except  as  this  may 
occur  possibly  from  the  element  of  shock.  There  are  many  of  these 
head-injuries  in  which  trephining  is  legitimately  resorted  to  as  a  humane 
eflort  to  save  life,  a  dernier  re-y-torf,  but  that  it  should  ever  kill  by  itself 
is  most  unusual.  The  writer  feels  very  strongly  on  this  matter  that  the 
public  generally  should  be  set  right,  and  that  it  should  never  be  allowed 
without  ])rotest  to  speak  of  such  an  operation  as  this  killing  the  patient, 
but  that  it  should  be  stoutly  maintained  that  it  simply  failed  to  save  ;  in 
other  words,  tliat  patients  may  die  in  spiti'  of  it,  l)ut  rarely  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  That  the  mere  operation  by  itself  is  comparatively  trivial, 
the  history  of  the  past,  even  in  pre-antiseptic  days,  fully  estal)Iishes. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  celebrated  case  reported  by  Stohlpart  van  der 
Wiel  of  the  duke  of  Nassau,  whom  he  himself  trephined  twenty-seven 
times,  and  after  the  last  operation  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  His 
Highness  live  for  many  years.^  There  is  so  nmch  else  in  recent  litera- 
ture concerning  the  anti(|uity  and  ubicpiity  of  this  operation  that  it 
would  seem  unnecessary  to  say  anything  more  al)out  it  here. 

Enough  has  also  been  said  about  disturbances  which  may  follow  these 
'  L.  c,  p.  174.  ''  Obsermt.  rai:  cent.,  Lugduni,  Batav.,  1728. 
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injuries  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  to  refer  the  reader  to 
other  parts  of  this  section  ;  for  example,  to  the  subjects  of  epilepsy, 
phk'ccmon  of  the  soft  parts,  and  thrombosis,  meningitis,  intracranial 
abscess,  etc.  Under  each  of  those  headings  tlie  facts  have  been  stated 
that  tiicv  arc  most  likely  to  follow  injuries  under  present  consideration, 
and  to  them  tlie  reader  can  b^  safely  referred. 

The  separation  of  sequestra  by  granulations  may  be  complicated  by 
exuberance  of  the  same,  by  secondary  hemorrhage,  by  further  necrosis, 
or  by  acute  suppuration.  As  a  rule,  loose  particles  or  laminse  of  bone 
are  easy  of  separation.  Where  necrosis  is  extensive  the  bonc-niargins 
die  as  well  as  the  central  jxirtion,  and  the  spontaneous  sejiaration  may 
be  a  very  tedious  process,  rc(|uiring  to  he  niucli  abbi-eviated  bv  ojici'a- 
tion.  So  soon  as  exfoliation  or  extraction  is  accomj)lished,  healing  and 
cicatrization  quickly  follow.  Underneath  these  sequestra  it  is  possible 
for  pus  to  collect  in  such  a  way  as  to  irritate  the  dura  or  even  produce 
brain-sym])tonis.  In  all  respects,  therefore,  it  is  wise,  unless  some  par- 
ticular indication  contraindicates,  to  hasten  the  process  of  sjjontaneous 
removal  by  operation  at  the  earliest  ft'asilile  date. 

Of  all  the  fractures  of  the  skull,  those  which  in  time  past  have  by 
common  consent  been  regarded  as  most  necessitating  operations  are  gun- 
shot fractures,  which  rank  first.  These,  however,  are  treated  of  in  another 
portion  of  this  work  (Vol.  I.),  and  hence  have  received  but  little  notice 
here.  They  are  mentioned  now  only  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
indication  which  tiny  offer,  as  well  as  to  again  remind  that  these  are  the 
injuries  most  likely  to  be  followed  by  splintering  or  depression  of  the 
inner  table.  As  a  rule,  and  unless  perforating  injury  to  the  brain  has 
occurred  at  the  same  time,  they  are,  when  properly  operated  on,  of 
favorable  prognosis. 

The  question  always  comes  up  in  these  cases  after  attending  properly 
to  the  bone.  How  much  exploration  or  interference  should  be  made  in 
the  brain  itself?  The  record  of  thousands  of  fatal  cases  shows  how 
often  particles  of  bone  or  lead  are  carried  along  tlie  bullet-track  and 
left  in  the  brain  ;  the  inference  from  thousands,  again,  of  cases  followed 
by  recovery  would  indicate,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  deposition  of 
such  ])articles  as  these,  or  of  such  minute  fragments,  is  by  no  means  of 
itself  necessarily  fatal,  and  tliat  such  as  do  not  present  easily  and  are  not 
discovered  with  a  minimum  of  exploration  may  l)e  more  safely  left  than 
hunted  for.  It  probalily  is  best  to  say,  as  tlie  .safest  rule  to  f(_)]low,  that 
only  those  which  appear  on  or  near  the  surface  call  for  removal.  This 
is  largely  in  accord  with  the  modern  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds,  based 
u])on  the  principle  that  the  harm  done  by  a  bullet  is  done  during  its 
fliglit,  and  that  so  soon  as  it  is  lodged  it  becomes  to  most  intents  and 
j)ui'poses  a  harndess  if  a  foreign  body.  Of  course  in  all  this  there  is  no 
intention  of  advising  against  the  ojierativc  removal  of  the  bullet  itself, 
probably  from  some  other  part  of  the  skull,  should  either  subjective  or 
objective  symptoms  indicate  its  presence  or  its  removal.  Gross,  who  saw 
eight  cases  of  injury  to  the  middle  meningeal  by  gunshot  wounds,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  an  injury  which  in  military  practice  was 
less  often  conqilicated  with  severe  lesions  of  the  lirain  than  in  civil.' 
Therefore,  with  what  little  has  l)cen  said  before  on  this  point  it  will  be 

'  Amer.  Jonrn.  Mat.  Sri.,  .July,  187.3. 
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readily  iiiKlcrstucnl  lliat  tlic  limit  of  u>cl'iiiiicss  (if  |iriin;ii'y  trc|iiiiiiiiii.''  in 
penetrating  i;iiiish()t  wounds  of  the  skull  is  restricted,  and  generally  to 
those  eases  where  the  bullet  or  the  bone-fragnient.s  have  not  been  deeply 
driven,  but  remain  for  the  most  part  superficial. 

Fractures  of  the  Base  of  the  Skull. 

The  cranial  base  may  be  regarde<l  as  in  a  measure  ]>roteeted  bv  the 
bones  of  the  face  in  front  and  by  the  museulature  of  the  neck  in  the 
rear ;  in  spite  of  which  protections,  however,  it  often  sustains  severe  in- 
jury. For  the  most  part,  the  violence  is  applied  at  some  more  or  less 
distant  point,  and  the  bone  is  broken  at  the  base  by  transmission  of  the 
same  through  the  arches  and  the  well-known  construction  of  the  skull 
itself.  The  most  frecjuent  location  of  this  indiri^ct  injury  is  the  convexitv 
of  the  skull  ;  much  less  fre([uently  is  violence  applied  from  below  or 
from  other  directions.  In  other  words,  fractures  of  the  base  of  the 
skidl  are  in  large  degree  indirect,  and  the  mechanism  of  such  indirect 
fractures  deserves  at  least  brief  discussion.  They  have  been  recognized 
ever  since  nuMlicine  had  a  history,  but  ail('((uate  conception  of  their  real 
mei'hanism  has  been  a  matter  of  comparatively  very  recent  origin.  They 
have  been  compared  to  the  echo  following  the  original  sound,  inasmuch 
as  the  Urst  injury  is  applied  to  some  other  point;  in  fact,  this  compari- 
son, ascribed  generally  to  Paulus  ^Egineta,  is  the  origin  of  the  teaching 
of  fracture  by  eoidrecoup}  The  more  outspoken  idea  implied  in  this 
last  phrase  is  due  to  the  teacliings  mainly  of  the  French  surgeons,  par- 
ticularly iSaucerotte,  Grima,  Sabourant,  and  jVIehee  de  la  Touehe,  in 
communications  mtide  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Surgery  between  17(j(> 
and  1774.  According  to  these  writers,  the  violence  of  the  blow  was 
transmitted  until  it  found  its  final  expression  in  lesion  of  the  bones  of 
the  base,  the  supposition  being  that  violence  was  transmitted  around  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  skull  until  a  ])oint  was  reached  \vhere  the  waves 
met,  at  which  point  the  continuity  of  the  bone  was  broken.  This  was 
the  generally-received  idea  until  Aran  took  ground  against  this  teaching, 
because  the  fractures  could  nat  be  thus  produced  in  experiments  on  the 
dead  body.  According  to  him,  all  basal  fractures  were  fractures  by 
irradiation  :  the  fissure  never  took  its  origin  from  the  point  of  first  im- 
pact, but  travelled  in  the  shortest  direction  of  least  resistance  from  that 
point  to  the  base.  Trelat  in  a  memoralile  communication  to  the  society 
agi'eed  with  Aran,  while  both  teaching  and  experience  accunudated  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  not  a  contra-fracture  with  which  we  h.ave  to  deal  in 
these  cases,  but  an  irradiated.  But  again  opinion  changed,  and  it  was 
found  in  some  of  these  cases  that  diametrically  op])t)site  the  ])oint  at 
which  injury  had  been  received  the  skull  was  broken,  while  the  brain- 
snbstance  also  suffered  in  the  same  way,  as  though  that  diameter  of  the 
skull  hail  been  forcibly  diminished.  And  then  men  dro])|)ed  back  on 
the  opinion,  expi'essed  aiiKjng  others  by  Bruns,  that  the  secret  of  these 
fractures  was  to  be  found  in  the  elasticity  of  the  skull,  and  that  the  ex- 

'  Felizet  has  also  compared  the  mechanism  of  these  fractures  to  that  of  forcing  a 
hammer-head  up  on  its  handle.  This  can  be  managed  by  striking  in  two  different  ways. 
Villi'  also  (Jreder,  "  Exi>erimentelle  Untersuchungen  iiber  Schadelbasisbviiche,"  Deutsche 
ZcilscliJ't.f.  Chiriirgie,  xxi.  491. 
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planatioii  was  prai'tically  the  sanic  for  tlitsc  cases  as,  fm-  instanco,  in  the 
case  of  a  patient  wiiu  lias  received  a  viiilent  blow  or  c(ini])ressint;'  injnrv 
upon  tlie  chest,  wlien  it  was  funnel  not  infre(iuently  that  the  rilis  are 
broken  at  some  other  point,  usually  one  opposite  to  tiiat  of  the  priniarv 
injury,  and  that  not  infrequently  the  lungs  or  other  soft  parts  have  suf- 
fered, as  does  tiie  brain  suffer  in  the  cases  before  sjKiken  of.  Sonietiiing 
of  the  same  kind  has  l)ccn  descril)cd  also  by  oculists  as  occurring  in 
tlie  eye,  so  that  when  the  globe  is  struck  between  the  corneal  border  and 
its  O([uator  tiie  retina  or  choroid  is  torn  at  a  point  diametrically  o]niosite. 
The  same  thing  occurs  also  in  the  pelvis,  and  something  similar,  but  less 
distinctive,  may  be  met  with  in  ruptures  of  the  bladder  or  other  viscera. 
In  England  for  some  time  men  followed  Elarle  and  Brodie  in  holdina: 
tiiat  it  was  not  merely  the  mechanism  before  alluded  to  which  could  ex- 
plain these  cases,  but  that  the  skull  in  such  instances  was  reallv  com- 
pressed between  two  resisting  objects — the  vertebne  below  and  that 
which  caused  the  violence  above — and  they  sought  to  explain  fractures 
of  the  base  on  the  theory  that  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  were 
more  or  less  driven  into  the  skull  by  its  impact  upon  the  spinal  column. 
It  was  on  this  ground  also  that  Hilton  explained  the  frctpiency  of  frac- 
ture of  the  petrous  j)ortion. 

Much  time  and  pains  have  been  devoted  I )y  numerous  investigators  to 
the  elucidation  of  facts  thus  briefly  alluded  to.  Application  of  the 
ordinary  laws  of  mechanics  has  been  more  carefully  made,  and  the  skull 
has  been  studied  as  an  architectural  work,  in  order  to  better  appreciate 
the  lines  along  which  its  construction  is  most  strengthened  and  along 
whi<-h  violence  may  l)e  most  <listinctly  transmitted.  In  LSIS,  Knetting- 
ler  voiced  the  idea  that  a  blunt  ovoid  or  bullet-shaped  skull  seemed  to 
possess  more  resistance  than  a  square  and  Hat  one — a  fact  which  has 
received  considerable  experimental  and  clinical  proof  since  that  time, 
but  for  which  Felizet  seems  to  have  given  the  first  adequate  explanation. 
Genei'al  observations  agree  that  particular  portions  of  the  base  seem  more 
resistant  than  others  ;  that  is,  that  lines  of  fracture  are  more  frecpiently 
found  in  certain  areas  than  in  others.  M'hile  this  is  und<iubtcdly  tiie 
case,  still  it  does  not  yet  appear  that  there  are  inviolable  laws  which  can 
be  appreciated  as  governing  the  occurrence  of  these  fractures,  since  so 
many  elements  conspire  to  produce  individual  differences  in  skulls.  It 
seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  rule  that  when  the  violence  has  not  been 
excessive,  but  in  a  measure  extensive,  the  lines  of  fissiu'c  extend  toward 
the  base  through  those  ))arts  of  the  skull  knowTi  to  be  most  weak — in 
other  words,  between  the  architectural  ])illars  of  the  skull.  Were  the 
skull  everywhere  equally  thick  and  elastic,  it  would  be  relatively  easy 
to  determine  at  what  point  we  could  expect  injuries  in  a  given  case. 
This,  however,  is  true  to  such  a  slight  extent  that  only  in  a  general  way 
can  we  draw  certain  deductions.  From  a  general  study  of  mi'chanics 
we  know  that  these  tears  or  separations  usually  extend  between  the  most 
resistant  jiarts  ;  and  so  in  violenci'  a])plied  upon  the  forehead  we  usually 
find  that  the  fissure  extends  between  the  crista  and  the  wings  of  the 
sphenoid  on  that  side  in  its  course  toward  the  base,  while  when  the 
lateral  region  of  the  skull  is  injured  the  fissure  commonly  extends 
between  the  s])henoidal  wings  and  the  petrous  bone  ;  and,  lastly,  when 
the  occipital   region   is   injured   the   fracture    lies    usually   between   the 
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pyramid  and  the  occipital  crista,  u[i()ii  cither  one  or  both  sides.  This 
seems  to  be  the  most  common  result,  as  judged  both  by  clinical  observa- 
tions and  experiments  upon  the  cadaver. 

In  1884,  Aran'  first  published  his  results  as  deduced  from  investiga- 
tions of  the  cadaver.  lie  found  that  tliat  part  of  the  skull  which  first 
came  in  contact  witii  the  body  which  struck  it  or  upon  wiiich  it  struck 
gave  a  key  to  the  direction  of  the  fracture.  His  conclusions  were  as 
follows  : 

1.  The  great  variety  of  indirect  fractures  (so-called  co iti recoups)  urc 
in  reality  fractures  proj)agated  from  the  vault  to  the  base — /.  e.  fractures 
by  irradiation. 

2.  Fractures  reacii  the  base  by  the  shortest  anatomical  route,  tra- 
versing fissures  in  their  course. 

3.  There  is  a  relation  between  the  x'egion  of  the  skull  injured  and 
the  seat  of  the  basal  fractures. 

He  was  unable  to  produce  a  distinctive  fracture  by  contrccoup. 

This  is,  in  effect,  not  widely  varying  from  the  statements  made  by 
Felizet.  According  to  Aran's  views,  most  authors  divide  the  base  of 
the  skull  into  three  areas,  corresponding  well  to  the  tlirec  fossse  of 
English  anatomists,  and  it  is  found  that  in  violence  applied  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  skull  a  fissure  is  usually  found  in  the  anterior  fossa, 
and  so  with  regard  to  each  of  the  others.  Hewett  took  the  pains  to 
study  68  fractures  of  the  base,  investigated  at  St.  George's  Hospital, 
with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  Aran's  statements.  In  36  per  cent, 
he  found  that  tliey  were  true.  Ik'rgmann  found  that  39  per  cent, 
of  cases  followed  Aran's  rule.  Combining  Hewett's  and  Bergmann's 
statistical  cases,  it  was  found  that  12  per  cent,  concerned  alone  the 
antei'ior  fossa,  43  per  cent,  the  middle,  and  15  per  cent,  alone  the 
posterior.  The  frequency  of  fracture  of  the  middle  fossa  is  explained 
by  the  larger  distance  bct\veen  the  tenqK)ral  and  pari(»tal  fissures, 
and  because  falls  on  the  temple  are  exceedingly  common.  In  102 
studied  cases  the  fissure  extended  in  69  eases  into  two  fossje.  In 
the  majority  of  basal  fractures  the  j)etrons  portion  of  the  temple  is 
involved ;  Felizet  made  this  out  definitely  from  studying  the  cases  in 
the  Musee  Dupuytren.  At  all  events,  the  typical  cases  of  Aran  and 
Felizet  remain  in  tiie  minority  ;  the  majority  of  basal  fractures  follow 
no  predetermined  rule. 

There  is  more  to  be  taken  into  account  than  the  size,  velocity,  and 
direction  of  the  impinging  object,  as  Weber's  experiments  have  shown. 
With  a  skull  swinging  freely  blows  with  a  hammer  were  seldom  followed 
by  a  fracture,  but  so  soon  as  the  skull  was  firmly  fastened  blows  were 
followed  by  fissni-es  extending  even  to  the  base  ;  and,  inasnuicli  as  the 
skull  rests  upon  the  vertebral  column,  it  has  more  or  less  of  a  fastening 
corresponding  to  that  of  Weber's  experiments,  and  the  result  must  be  in 
large  measure  analogous.  The  direction  of  basal  fractures  into  the 
middle  fossa  is,  as  a  rule,  transverse,  since  they  usually  make  a  more 
or  less  rude  right  angle  with  the  long  diameter  of  the  skull.  In  general, 
one  may  assign  two  localities  in  which  tiiey  are  most  common  ;  the 
one  lies  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  petrous  bone  ;  the  otiicr  is  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  wing  of  tiie  sphenoid.  Those  which  involve 
'  Arch.  gen.  de  MiJ.,  vol.  vi.  j).  ISO. 
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the  petrous  bone  often  extend  through  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  process. 
The  so-called  longitudinid  tissure  of  the  jietrou;^  hone  is  one  of  the  most 
common  results  of  ;i  l)l(i\v  upon  the  side  of  the  skull  ;  at  least  it  occurred 
in  17  ciut  of  2\  cases  cited  hv  Honel.  These  fractures  are  often  com- 
plicated with  fractures  of  the  zygomatic  process  or  diastases  of  one  of 
the  neighboring  sutures.  Their  mechanism  is  comparatively  simple : 
every  blow  ap])lied  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  skull  is  followed  by 
violence  transmitted  in  two  directions,  one  of  these  being  toward  the 
limiting  ])rops  or  buttresses  of  the  skull,  and  the  other  toward  the  base. 
In  the  lateral  region,  for  instance,  the  first  takes  the  fracture  in  the 
direction  of  the  anterior  laccratetl  foramen,  the  second  in  that  of  the 
spheno-orbital  fissure. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  clinical  studies  of  head-injuries  made  for 
many  years  was  made  by  Chas.  Phelj)s,  and  published  in  1893.'  In  his 
experience,  60  per  cent,  of  severe  injuries  to  the  head  involve  fracture 
at  the  base.  He  claims  that  fractures  of  the  skull  which  do  not  begin 
at  the  vertex  and  extend  to  the  base  are  exce]>tional,  and  that  he  has 
found  only  four  cases  in  which  fracture  at  the  base  was  not  continuous 
with  a  fissure  extending  from  a  point  upon  the  vertex  at  which  the 
violence  was  inflicted  ;  these  four  were  evidently  from  contrecoup.  He 
claims  also  that  fissures  extend  from  vertex  to  base,  and  not  in  the 
reverse  direction  ;  which  is  often  proved,  even  in  the  absence  of  history, 
by  the  mute  evidence  of  the  superficial  injury  and  l)y  the  narrowing  of 
the  fissure  as  it  passes  downward. 

Phelps  reports  one  instance  where  the  temporal  bone  was  sejiaratcd 
into  its  constituent  parts,  in  an  adult  male,  from  apparently  inadequate 
cause ;  the  only  ease  on  record  of  this  character  that  he  knows  of.  He 
reports  a  case  also  where  all  the  fossse  on  both  sides  were  involved,  the 
patient  having  fallen  from  a  masthead  and  survived  two  hours.  This, 
he  thinks,  is  the  first  case  on  record  in  which  all  the  fosste  were  involved. 
With  Stimson  and  others,  he  insists  on  differentiation  between  burstmg 
fractures  and  circumscribed  fractures ;  that  is,  those  due  to  multiple 
forces  and  those  due  to  individual  forces.  In  the  former  we  have  very 
long  linear  fractures  with  or  without  depression,  with  the  line  of  fracture 
running  into  the  base,  where  operation  is  of  no  value. 

.Some  important  studies  were  made  on  the  subject  of  the  etiology  of 
fractures  of  the  skull  in  1888  by  A.  W.  Hare.-  Since  the  same  laws 
govern  large  and  small  bodies  alike,  Felizet's  pro])osal  to  divide  fractui'es 
into  those  produced  by  great  violence  and  those  by  small  is  unjustifiable, 
for  the  way  in  which  the  force  is  a])plied  is  imjiortant.  In  a  difiiise  blow 
there  is  less  tendency  to  fracture  at  the  seat  of  ajijilication  than  at  some 
distant  ])oint.  The  theory  of  contrecoup  should  ap])ly  rather  to  spheres 
of  iniil'orm  strength  and  of  regular  structure,  but  scarcely  to  a  construction 
like  the  skull.  Fissures  pass  to  the  base  and  involve  it  in  the  fracture, 
taking,  according  to  Aran,  the  nearest  route  ;  while,  according  to  Ftdizet, 
they  do  not  take  the  nearest  route,  but  pass  downward  between  the  bony 
buttresses  described  by  Hilton.  M'hcn  Schwartz  pnt)lisl!ed  the  results 
of  a  series  of  exj)eriments  it  was  seen  that  he  found  that  on  applying 
force  to  the  side  of  the  skull  fracture  of  the  l>ase  constantly  occurred  in 
the  middle  fossa  and  in  a  direct  parallel  to  the  parietal  portion  of  the 

'  X.  v.  Med.  Joum.,  .Tan.  14-28,  ISnS.  '  Lancet,  Feb.  4,  1888. 
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teni|)oral — /.  e.  parallel  to  the  line  of  force  prodiieiiisi;  the  iiijiirv.  Simi- 
larly— in  other  parts  of  the  skull,  that  is — the  line  of  fracture  is  i)arallel 
to  the  line  of  force. 

After  renuiininii  eoniparatively  unnoticed  for  several  years,  these 
results  were  tested  in  18.S()  by  Messerer,'  and  in  1881  by  Hermann,^  and 
both  arrived  at  the  same  results,  by  which  these  fractures  are  to  be 
looked  upon  not  as  the  result  of  radiation,  but  of  compression  or  burst- 
inn'.  Hare  found,  experiinentally,  that  l)y  apjilyins  force  jiradually  one 
could  watch  the  fracture  develop  itself,  comniencinij,'  in  what  represented 
the  equatorial  zone  of  the  base — /.  >'.  midway  between  the  points  of  pres- 
sure— and  extending  as  more  force  was  a|)plied  in  both  directions,  paral- 
lel to  the  line  of  force  toward  the  poles  at  which  it  was  applied,  until  he 
obtained  exactly  the  same  a|)pearances  as  those  upon  which  Aran  based 
his  radiation  tlieory.  So  Hare  claims  that  tiic  apj)carances  produced  in 
Aran's  ex])eriments  were  due  to  the  excessive  amount  of  force  used. 
Von  Wahl  ^  accepts  this  view,  anil  gives  sixteen  cases  of  fractured  i)ase 
from  the  Surgical  Museum  of  Dorpat  \\hich  seem  to  bear  out  these 
views.  Hare  himself,  as  well  as  others,  has  reported  cases  which  would 
also  substantiate  this  view,  and  considers  that  he  must  practically  adopt 
Von  Wahl's  theorv,  that  the  fracture  occurs  in  the  line  in  which  force  is 
apjilied  or  parallel  to  it.  In  other  words,  he  would  accept  Aran's  exj)eri- 
ments  and  results,  Ijut  would  modify  his  interpretation  of  them.  This 
modification  would  be  a  trivial  matter,  were  it  not  for  the  importance  of 
the  clinical  issues  involved,  since,  if  we  can  by  applying  the  law  of  paral- 
lel cleavage  define  the  course  of  cranial  fissures,  much  is  done  toward 
removing  that  uncertainty  which  is  the  great  barrier  to  logical  and  suc- 
cessful treatment.     (Plate  V.) 

Hare  sums  up  his  views  as  follows  :  Diffuse  blows  produce  their  chief 
effect  at  a  distance  from  the  point  of  application  ;  those  struck  on  the 
vault  produce  fissures  in  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  base  ;  those 
struck  on  the  back  protluce  fissure-fractures  on  the  base  of  the  skull 
parallel  to  the  force  applied. 

Thompson,  too,^  following  Dolbeau  and  Felizet,  has  called  attention 
to  the  tact  that  the  skull  does  not  conform  to  any  fixed  mathematical 
figure,  but  is  composed  of  bones  vai-ying  in  shapes  and  density,  with 
connections  of  varying  firmness.  As  a  result,  much  violence  is  expended 
in  stretching  the  union  of  sutures,  so  that,  in  youth  at  least,  a  crushing 
is  attended  by  rather  a  diastasis  of  the  sutures  than  fracture  of  bone.'' 
He  calls  attention,  as  did  Hilton,  to  the  peculiar  fractures  of  the  skull 
where  certain  jiarts  have  greater  strength  and  massiveness  than  others. 
These  parts  serve  as  buttresses  to  unite  vault  and  base  into  one  solid 
framework.  One  buttress  is  represented  by  the  frontal  eminence  abut- 
ting below  on  the  ethmoid,  and  continuing  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
vertex  to  the  posterior  buttress,  which  ]iasses  through  the  occipital  ])ro- 
tuberance.     The   temporal  and   parietal    regions   form   the   lateral   but^ 

'  Ueher  Elaslicitat  u.  Festifjkeit  der  menschlichen  Krtnchen,  Stuttgart,  1S80. 

'  Experimentelle  u.  casuut.  Stndien  ilber  Fmcturen  der  Schadethusis.  Dorpat,  Diss.  1881. 

'  Volhnann's  Samml.  klin.  Vort.,  No.  228,  p.  1945;  vide  also  Heer,  "  Ueber  Schiidel- 
basis  briiclie,"  Beitrdqe  znr  klin.  Chirurqle,  ix.  1. 

♦  Intermit.  Med.  Mnr/.,  May,  lSf)3,  p.'  322. 

°  See  V.  Wahl,  "  Ueber  Fracturen  d.  Srhiidelbasis,"  Volhnann's  Sammt.  klin.  Vort,  1884, 
Kg.  228,  p.  1945. 
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tresses,  the  former  represented  liv  a  bridge  of  lione  riiniiing  from  the 
vertex  to  the  niahir  jiroeess,  and  then  down  the  great  whig  of  the 
sphenoid  to  its  base ;  the  latter  rnnning  through  tlie  parietal  eminence 

Fig.  422. 


Preparation  of  skull,  showing  the  principal  arches  of  stronv'th  tir  Imttresses  of  resistance  (Thorap- 
son,  K  c.  after  Dolbeau  and  Ft'lizi-ti. 

and  mastoid  proce.ss,  and  inehiding  the  posterior  part  of  the  petrous 
bone,  the  jugular  process,  and  the  occipital  condyle.' 

Fractures  in  the  posterior  fossa  occur,  for  the  most  part,  through 
violence  ajiplied  posteriorly  and  from  below.  '^fliere  is,  however,  a 
ring-form  of  liasal  fraetni-e  which  is  jiroducetl  in  a  rather  peculiar  way — 
namely,  by  the  imptict  of  the  verteln-al  colunui  iqion  the  ba.se  of  the 
skull,  as  when  an  individual  falls  upon  the  head.  The  direction  of 
fissures  in  this  part  of  the  ba.se  is,  for  the  most  part,  either  in  a  direction 
from  the  jugular  fossa  or  toward  the  foramen  spinosum,  which  is  the 
most  Sequent  site  for  cross-fractures  of  the  petrous  portion,  or  through 
the  base  of  the  pyramid,  which  is  the  rarer  of  the  two.  The  mo.st  fre- 
quently-ln-oken  part  of  the  petrous  l)one  is  at  that  point  where  it  is 
weakest  ;  this  corresponds  to  the  location  of  the  middle  ear,  where  it  is 
hollowed  out  for  so  many  purposes. 

Fractures  of  the  anterior  fossa  involve  the  middle  portion  of  the 
roof  of  the  orbit  most  often.  They  may  be  continued  from  this  point 
to  the  optic  fiirameu  or  the  superior  orbital  fissure.  Sometimes  the  line 
of  fi.ssure  divides,  one  brancii  extending  toward  the  cril)riform  plate  and 
the  other  toward  the  orl>it.  If  the  violence  have  been  great,  the  fracture 
often  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  fo.ssa.  A  combination  of  these 
fractures  with  that  of  the  malar  bone  is  occasionally  met  with.  This 
may  often  extend  to  the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  jaw. 

'  .See  Duijlay  .tiul  Reclus,  vol.  iii.  p.  461. 
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A  study  of  tlic  niccliaiiisin  of  li;is;il  fractures  may  appear,  at  first 
glance,  uniuij)i>rtaut  aud  uuiriiitl'iil.  Tliis,  however,  is  uot  tlie  ease:  a 
|ji'aetical  imjjortauee  pertaius  lo  studies  of  tiiis  kind  wliicii  is  not  usually 
ap))rei'iated.  For  example,  if  a  ])atieut  present  syni|)toms  of  injury 
of  the  petrous  bone,  and  if  we  find  evidenees  of  injury  to  the  lateral 
reuion  of  the  skull,  then  we  are  in  jjosition  to  make  an  ahnost  positive 
diatiuosis,  because  of  the  ex|)erience  whicii  has  tauoiit  how  frequently 
the  ettect  follows  the  cause,  and  that  liiows  upon  the  side  of  the  skull 
are  usually  expended  iu  breakint;-  up  the  base  of  tiie  middle  fossa.  So, 
too,  if  we  find  a  coni])ouu(l  fracture  of  the  frontal  region,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  there  are  coexistent  brain-lesions,  since  experience  lias 
shown  how  frequently  in  these  fractures  this  obtains.  More  will  be 
said  about  the  value  of  this  kind  of  reasoning  when  discussing  injuries 
ol'  the  brain   itself. 

Besides  those  fractures  ()f  tiie  base  which  have  been  before  alluded 
to,  where  the  violence  is  directly  applied  to  the  vertex  and  its  results 
are  seen  beneath,  it  is  i>roper  that  we  devote  a  few  words  to  that  par- 
ticular form  of  basal  fracture  which  is  due  to  the  impact  of  the  vertebral 
column  against  the  lateral  portions  of  the  occij)ital  bone.  In  these  cases 
the  violence  is  first  applied  to  the  artictdatiug  surfaces  of  this  bone. 
When,  for  instance,  a  patient  lias  fallen  from  a  height,  striking  with  tiie 
vertex  upon  the  ground,  not  only  is  violence  apjilied  at  the  base,  but  the 
spinal  column,  driven  by  the  whole  \^-eight  of  the  body  pi'oper,  strikes 
against  the  condyles  of  the  occipital.  The  violence  may  be  so  great  as 
even  to  drive  the  condyles  into  the  cranial  cavity,  although  this  is  an 
exceedingly  rare  accident.  But  it  is  fre(pient  in  these  instances  that 
the  coutinuitv  of  the  base  is  disturi)ed,  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the 
cranium  violently  contused.  A  basal  fracture  usually  is  more  or  less 
regular  and  symmetrical,  extending  beyond  the  condyles,  surrounding 
them  and  taking  a  direction  toward  the  jugular  foramen,  forming  some- 
times an  arch  or  sometimes  a  complete  ring.  With  these  fractures  the 
petrous  l)ones  are  usually  iiroken,  perhaps  through  the  jugular  and 
carotid  foramens,  while  the  fracture  may  extend  into  the  sella  Turcica. 
Bergmann  divides  these  fractures  into  two  varieties : 

First,  those  where  the  bone-injury  is  limited  to  the  base  of  the  skull, 
while  the  vertex  and  the  sides  escape.  Such  cases  have  been  described 
by  Chauvel '  aud  others  ; 

And,  second,  into  cases  where  in  a  similar  way  the  ring-fracture  is 
complicated  with  fissures  radiating  toward  the  vertex  in  one  or  more 
directions. 

There  is  still  another  variety  of  basal  fractures  whicli  is  constituted 
rather  by  those  cases  not  included  above,  and  which  comprises  those 
cases  in  which  the  lines  of  fracture  seem  absolutely  irregular  and  asym- 
metrical. We  may  have,  for  instance,  fracture  of  the  petrous  on  one 
side,  or  the  lines  of  fracture  may  follow  no  known  rule  or  standard. 
Tiiere  may  be  added  also,  although  not  receiving  consideration  here, 
those  fractures  of  the  base  which  are  complicated  by  fractures  of  the 
cervical  vertebrfe,  cases  of  this  kind  having  been  reported  by  Billroth 
and  Waeckerling,-  and  Weber.'     There  is  also  a  case  re]iorted  by  Ivas- 

'  Efsai  sur  le&  Fmctures  rlu  Crdne,  1804,  p.  17. 

=  Arch.  /.  klin.  Chir.,  vol.  i.  p.  473.  '  Chir.  Erfuhr.,  1S59,  vol.  i.  p.  55. 
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9US,  quoted  by  Fabre,'  of  a  patient  u|inii  wiiose  occiput  a  iieavv  mass 
fell,  and  in  wiioni  lioth  condyloid  processes  were  broken.  .Vs  concerns 
the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  atlas,  they  may  be  driven  within  the 
skull,  as,  it  is  known,  have  been  the  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  after 
violent  blows  upon  the  chin.  I  have  had,  very  recently,  to  ojierate  upon 
a  little  girl  who  some  time  ago  received  a  violent  blow  upon  her  chin. 
At  the  time  she  bled  freely  from  the  nose,  mouth,  and  hotli  ears.  She 
came  to  me  with  ankylosis  of  both  tcmporo-maxillary  joints,  and  the 
condyles  were  found  so  firmly  ankylosed  that  1  deemed  it  injudicious 
not  to  try  to  remove  them,  so  divided  tiie  necks  below.  I  hold  that  this 
was  probably  an  injury  to  the  base  of  the  skull  <in  each  side. 

There  are  enough  cases  on  record  to  establish  fracture  from  either  of 
the.se  .sources  as  characteristic  of  a  variety.  Bergmann,  for  instance,  has 
put  on  record  an  injiny  to  the  brain  itself  by  tlic  condvlc  of  the  jaw, 
whicii  had  thus  been  made  to  perforate  the  skull.  The  late  Frank  Ham- 
ilton also  recorded  a  case  dying  six  days  after  injury  from  a  blow  on  the 
chin,  where  similar  damage  was  done  at  the  base  of  the  brain ;  and  sim- 
ilar eases  have  been  reported  by  Prescott  Hewett,  Chas.saignac,  and  by 
Bryant,  in  each  of  which  the  articulating  surface  of  the  lower  jaw  ])rc- 
.sented  witiiin  the  cavity  of  tlie  skull.  Boyer  has  reported '"  a  jteculiar 
form  of  this  fracture,  wiiere  the  condyle  penctrati'd  not  the  cranial  cav- 
ity, but  the  anterior  wall  of  the  auditory  canal,  from  which  he  extracted 
the  bony  fragment.  Sehwartze  ^  saw  a  double  fracture  of  this  kind  with- 
out injury  of  the  glenoid  cavity  and  without  rupture  of  the  membrane 
of  the  drum.  Beach  has  reported  a  similar  instance.^  Bleeding  of  the 
nose  has  often  been  noticed  after  violent  blows  or  kicks  upon  the  chin. 
Morvan  and  Sourier  '  reported  an  injury  of  this  kind  in  which  with  a 
prolje  in  the  external  auditory  meatus  Ijonc-splintcrs  could  l)c  detected. 
Jacobson  describes  a  specimen  in  St.  George's  Hospital  Museum  where 
the  left  glenoid  fossa  is  broken  and  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  projects  into  the 
cavity  of  the  skull.  Chassaignac  also  reports  a  case  whci'c  the  right  con- 
dyle was  driven  into  the  cavity  of  tiie  skull  ;  cerebral  abscess  formed  and 
the  man  died  in  six  months.  M'hen  the  posterior  fossa  is  broken  as  al>ove 
described,  the  up]>er  end  of  the  vertebral  column  staves  in  the  foramen 
magnum  or  various  portions  of  the  occipital  and  sphenoid  bones.  The 
margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  usually  remains  intact,  because  the  con- 
dyles abut  not  on  the  margiTi,  Ijut  on  the  jugular  processes  of  the  occipital. 
This  variety  has  been  termed  by  jMarchant  ^  "  fracture  par  tassement." 
Whether  the  patient  receives  a  blow  upon  the  summit  (if  the  head  or 
U])on  its  base,  tiie  result  is  the  same,  since  the  skull  and  the  vertcliral 
colunm  come  together  with  crushing  force,  and  the  occijjital  ring  is  Ibrced 
into  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  while  fissures  radiate  from  it  in  various  direc- 
tions. 

By  all  means  the  largest  |)riipiii'ti(in  of  fractures  of  the  base  arc  mere 
fissures  whicii  are  very  fine  and  wiiicli  close  almost  instantly  after  their 
production — so  (juickly,   in   fact,  that   there  is  scarcely   ever  even   any 

'  Did.  de  Med.,  1840,  t.  iv.  p.  294.  ''  Journal  de  Med.,  1766. 

'  Kleb's  Path.  Anai.,  1878,  p.  43.  •  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  1876.  M;ii-ch  2. 

'  (Inz.  rfcv  Hopitaux,  1869,  p.  473. 

•■  Vide  article  by  Marcliant  in  the  Traite  de  Chintrgie  of  Duplay  et  Reclus,  vol.  iii.  |)p. 
458  et  seq. 
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l)li)i)(l  included  between  tlie  hroUen  Imny  siirf'aees.  Heyoiid  :dl  tlint  lias 
been  siid  l)elure,  one  must  add  tinally  tiiat  peculiar  or  iii/.anc  forms  of 
fracture  will  be  met  with  or  common  forms  will  i)c  jiroduced  in  most 
unexpected  ways.  For  instance,  it  has  been  more  than  once  recof;nized 
after  death  that  there  had  been  a  chipping  oif  of  one  oi-  l)otii  anterior 
clinoid  processes  or  of  the  [)osterior  ])rocesses.  Bergnuuni  has  reported 
one  case  of  injury  where  a  little  piu-tion  of  the  orbital  rooi',  '.',  mm.  in 
diameter,  was  broken  entirely  loose  and  dislocated  into  the  orbit.  The 
aurists  have  reported  cases  where  similar  minute  fragments  had  been  dis- 
located into  the  auditory  meatus ;  and  other  curiosities  of  this  kind  may 
be  met  with  bv  an  extensive  search  through  surgical  literature. 

Prognosis  of  Basal  Fractures. — The  signiticance  of  fractures  at  the 
base  of  the  skull  is  mainly  indicated  by  the  extent  of  the  violence  which 
has  produced  them.  The  majority  of  them  are  fatal  because  of  contu- 
sions of  the  brain  or  the  large  nerve-trunks,  or  of  hemorrhages  from  other 
endocranial  lesions  which  are  the  result  of  the  .same  violence.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  longer  the  fissure  the  greater  the  danger;  partic- 
ularly is  this  so  when  it  takes  its  origin  in  the  vertex.  This  is  because 
there  is  greater  danger  of  communication  with  the  external  air — /.  e.  by 
compound  features.  Even  those  fractures,  however,  which  are  confined 
to  the  base  are  by  no  means  free  from  this  danger  of  air-infection  :  the 
fissures  often  extend  into  the  air-containing  cavities — the  ear,  the  nose, 
the  frontal,  ethmoidal,  or  sphenoidal  sinuses — from  which  infection  may 
sooner  or  later  take  place.  These  fractures,  therefore,  are  better  always 
regarded  as  compound,  even  though  the  ojien  wound  may  not  be  visible. 
If  we  are  to  study  the  prognosis  of  basal  fractures  alone,  we  must  neces- 
sarily separate  all  those  cases  in  which  the  cranial  contents  are  injured. 
This,  however,  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  subject  of  prognosis  of 
these  fractures  can  never  be  dissociated  from  that  of  injuries  of  the 
head  in  general.  About  the  average  fracture  of  the  base  by  itself,  how- 
ever, there  is  seldom  anything  which  is  not  capaljle  of  i-epair ;  in  other 
words,  recoverv  from  this  injury  is  often  possible.  It  is  a  question 
purely  of  how  badly  the  brain  is  hurt  or  whether  septic  infection  can 
be  prevented.  For  this  pnr])ose,  therefore,  we  may  regard  statistics  as 
absolutelv  unreliable,  although  possessing  an  interest  of  their  own.  In 
flict,  the  wi'iter  would  jircfcr  not  to  arrange  them  for  reference,  since  he 
feels  that  thev  would  be  more  misleading  than  helpful.  It  is  jterhaps 
enough  for  this  purpose  to  say  that  recovery  often  follows  undoubted 
basal  fracture,  sometimes  even  of  severe  type,  although  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  recovery  is  not  ideal,  since  there  may  remain  impairment  of 
sight  or  hearing  or  some  special  sense-disturbance,  the  result  of  exudate 
or  lesion  along  the  sheaths  of  special  nerves;  or  there  maybe  imjiair- 
ment  of  general  cerebral  function,  which  is  to  be  exjilained  only  as  the 
result  of  the  violent  commotion  received  by  the  brain  at  the  time  of 
injury.  There  are,  however,  numerous  museum  specimens  which  show 
the  perfection  with  which  bony  repair  may  occur,  and  the  admirable  way 
in  which  compensation  for  defects  is  afforded  or  by  which  weakened  parts 
have  been  restored  to  strength.  At  other  times  recovery,  which  has  bid 
fair  to  be  permanent,  proves  only  temjKirary.  Thus,  [Nlauran '  reports  a 
case  in  which  the  necrotic  j)oint  of  the  jjctrous  bone  lay  inside  of  a  large 
'  In  Malgaigne's  Tvaite  de  I'Anatomie,  1858,  i.  91. 
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abscess-cavitv.  In  the  same  autlior  is  also  (juoted  a  case  of  Duverney, 
whose  patient  died  tliree  months  after  injury  :  tliere  was  a  semicircidar 
fissure  proceeding  from  tiie  apices  of  botli  petrous  bones  into  the  sella 
Turcica,  and  tliere  had  been  apparently  no  formation  of  callus  whatever. 
These  are  exceptional  cases,  however,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
bony  consolidation  of  basal  fracture  is  the  rule,  providing  only  patients 
do  ni)t  die  earlv  of  their  condiined  injuries. 

Sup])uration  after  basal  fractures  occurs  rarely,  except  in  connection 
with  purulent  basal  meningitis  ;  then,  naturally,  tlu'  brain-synn)toms 
dominate  in  the  clinical  picture,  and  the  aj)pearance  of  a  single  drop  of 
pus  at  the  ear  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  both  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis. The  conversion  of  the  serous  outflow — /.  e.  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid — into  pyoid  fluid  or  into  pus  is  also  of  the  gravest  significance, 
although  at  least  three  cases  in  which  this  phenomenon  was  noted  have 
recovered.  These  were  reported  resj)eetively  l)y  Benoit,  Erhard,  and 
Baguzzi.'  So  Hay-  reported  the  case  of  a  saikir  who  fell  i'rom  a  mast  upon 
the  deck  and  bled  from  the  ear  for  two  days,  the  blood  lieing  followed  by 
serous  fluid,  and  this  again  by  repeated  hemorrhages,  which  ceased  for  a 
month,  after  which  liegan  a  jnirulent  and  ])utrid  discharge  :  the  case  finally 
healed.  The  reporter  was  of  the  ()j)iui(in  tiiat  this  was  all  to  be  explained 
bv  the  escape  of  pus  from  a  lirain-absccss.  Biardclcben  has  also  seen  par- 
tial necrosis  of  the  petrous  i)one  ibllow  this  fracture  ;  it  was  preceded  by 
hemorrhage  from  the  ear  and  facial  jiaralysis.  Still,  necroses  following 
this  injury — that  is,  cases  which  go  on  long  enough  to  permit  of  necrosis, 
and  which  do  not  die  of  accomjianying  lesions — are  among  the  greatest 
rarities  in  surgery.  In  the  writings  of  the  anrists  there  are  few,  if  any, 
such  cases  reported. 

Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Basal  Fractures. —  Experience  has 
shown  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  not  only  may  fractures  of  the  base 
be  diagnosed,  but  often  even  their  general  direction  determined,  by  a 
study  of  the  external  phenomena.  The  most  significant  diagnostic 
features  are — 

1.  Tlie  sprca<l  of  lilood  from  the  point  of  fracture  until  it  appears  at 
certain  points  beneath  the  skin  as  an  ccchymosis  ; 

2.  The  escape  of  brain-substance,  blood,  or  serous  fluid  from  the 
cavities  of  the  skull ; 

3.  The  disturbance  of  function  along  certain  cranial  nerves. 

So  far  as  the  spread  of  blood  is  concerned,  it  appears  beneath  the 
skin  or  the  mucous  membranes  which  come  either  directly  or  indirectly 
in  contact  with  the  cranial  base;  for  instance,  the  skin  of  the  lids,  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  eye,  tlie  pharyngeal  mucous  membranes,  the 
region  of  the  mastoid  process,  and  the  sides  of  the  neck  are  the  points 
at  which  ecchymoses  are  most  often  noted.  Their  appeai'ance  permits  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  existence  of  fracture,  as  also  that  violence  was 
apjilicd  ;rt  some  point  distant  from  that  at  which  these  phenomena  appear. 
E(|ually  characteristic  is  their  late  as  well  as  their  early  appearance. 
Ecchvmoscs  about  the  lids  have  only  a  limited  significance,  since  it  is 
well  known  that  they  are  frequently  pnwluccd  by  blows  which  are  far 
from  being  violent  enough  to  break  the  skull,  the  ordinary  "black-eye" 
being  comnion  after  many  relatively  trifling  injuries.  Should,  however, 
'  Vide  Bergmann,  p.  223.         ^  In  the  Am.  MeJ.  Juurn.,  1889,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  354. 
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cci'livnioscs  about  tlic  (irl)it  ajipcar  two  or  tlirec  days  ai'ttT  injury,  tlicy 
woiilil  \w  iiuicll  more  sil^uc.-rivc,  at  least  in  one  direction,  tlian  tliose 
which  occur  witliin  two  or  tlu'ce  liours. 

Almost  all  fractures  wliieli  extend  into  the  orbit  will  give  rise  to 
nii)r<!  or  less  heniorrluiije  into  this  cavity  ;  oidy  the  finest  fissures  bleed 
iniperceptiblv.  Tlie  (|uantitv  of  the  efl'used  blood  varies  within  con- 
siderable limits,  lloelder  investii;-ated  the  orbital  fat  in  a  number  of 
cases  of  basal  fracture,  and  found  that  out  of  7!)  cases  where  fracture 
involved  the  orbital  roof,  in  (J'J  there  was  bleeding  into  the  orljital  cavity. 
The  involvement  of  one  side  or  both  will  give  important  evidence  also  as 
to  the  limitation  of  the  fracture  or  its  generalized  extent :  when  both 
orbits  and  all  four  lids  are  involved,  one  may  say  positively  that  the 
roofs  of  both  orbits  arc  involved  in  the  fracture. 

Blood  may  a|)])car,  diagnostically,  about  the  eye  in  three  different 
ways — either  in  the  lids,  in  the  fat  and  connective  tissue  of  the  orbit,  or 
behind  the  globe  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  exophthalmos.  The  first 
is  by  all  means  the  most  common  ;  the  third  is  very  rare.  Even  discol- 
oration of  the  conjunctiva  may  occiu'  without  basal  fracture,  it  l)eing  a 
p:irt  <if  the  jthenomcna  called  by  the  laity  "  l)lack-eye."  Should  there 
be,  in  connection  with  these  signs  about  the  orbits,  ecchymoses  poste- 
riorly about  the  base  of  the  skull,  they  will  be  regarded  as  extremely 
significant,  since  then  the  middle  as  well  as  ])erhaps  the  posterior  fossse 
must  be  involved.  It  must  not  be  held,  however,  that  all  fractures  of 
the  base  are  accompanied  by  these  anterior  signs;  this  is  only  when  the 
anteri(jr  fossa  is  involved  in  the  way  already  mentioned. 

p]xophthalmos  is  in  these  cases  usually  a  sign  of  very  great  import- 
ance, although  rarely  met  with.  Prescott  Hewett  saw'  it  3  times  in  2.3 
cases.  Most  significant  is  it  in  those  cases  where  there  has  been  rupture 
of  the  ophthalmic  artery.  Carron  du  Villards  has  reported  a  fatal  case 
in  which  this  condition  was  present,  where  the  fracture  extended  right 
into  the  o])tic  foramen  ;  the  artery  and  vein  were  both  torn  and  the  eye 
was  pushed  far  forward.'  Vascular  ru[)ture  in  the  retrobulbar  tissue  has 
been  more  than  once  specified  as  the  cause  of  formation  of  aneurysm 
in  the  orbit,  and  this  usually  of  the  type  of  diffuse  spmnous  aneurysm.^ 
Ecchvmoses  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  are  less  often 
observed,  partly  because  seldom  looked  fur,  partly  because  concealed 
behind  the  |)alate  or  the  nose.  They  occur  most  commonly  in  fractures 
of  the  basilar  portion  of  the  occijiital.  In  a  remarkable  case  reported 
by  Parmentier'  there  had  been  fracture  of  the  frontal  with  extension 
into  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  and  on  to  the  right  petrous  bone.  In  this 
case  the  blood  infiltrated  not  merely  the  retropharyngeal  tissue,  but 
extended  down  as  far  as  the  second  lumbar  vertebra. 

Extensive  ecchymoses  about  the  mastoid  ]irocess,  extending  up  be- 
hind the  ear  and  down  some  distance  on  the  nei'k,  occur  very  frequently 
when  the  middle  or  posterior  fossse  have  been  broken.  This  is  not  to  be 
interj^reted  as  meaning  that  the  mastoid  jiortion  alone  is  broken,  for  they 
are  found  when  the  squamosal  portion  of  the  temporal  is  fissured. 
When  the   posterior  fossfe  of  the  skull  are  broken,  the  blood  takes  its 

'  Traile  rffs  Malndies  <fes  Yeux,  vol.  i.  p.  479. 

''  See  Rivington,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  1875,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  183. 

»  Union  3Ied.,  1862,  p.  43. 
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course  between  the  cervical  muscles  to  appear  later  unclerneath  the  skin, 
sometimes  after  several  days ;  the  infiltration  may  also  extend  well  up- 
ward upon  the  skull. 

Escape  of  brain-substance  is,  of  course,  diagnostic,  but  deserves  a 
little  attention,  for  several  reasons.  When  escapinij'  from  the  external 
ear  it  comes  most  connnoiily  tiu'ough  fissures  wliich  involve  the  upper 
wall  of  the  ear.  It  has  been  shown  that  miiuite  fractures  occur  with 
loosening  of  fragments  of  bone  ;  and  Holmes  has  illustrated  how  easily 
brain  may  escape  through  such  traumatic  openings.  Particularly  in  the 
aged  there  is  a  rarefaction  of  bone  about  the  tympanum  which  permits 
exactly  this  accident.  The  writer  remembers  a  case  in  which  an  old 
woman  fell  only  a  short  distance,  but  was  picked  up  unconscious  a  few 
moments  later,  her  head  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood.  For  four  or  five 
hours,  until  her  death,  there  was  a  steady  cscajie  of  brain-matter  from 
aif/i  ear,  in  spite  of  the  tiict  that  no  other  evidence  of  injury  could  be 
elicited  from  without.  Schwartze  has  stated  that  in  fractures  of  the  foot 
of  the  stapes,  with  fissure  between  the  oval  and  round  windows  in  the 
tympanum,  brain-material  has  been  found  in  that  cavitv.  A  still  greater 
rarity  is  it  when  brain-material  escapes  from  the  nose,  there  being  but 
two  cases  of  this  kind  on  record.'  It  docs  not  ap]M'ar  that  this  phenom- 
enon has  ever  been  seen  in  the  pharynx,  although  pharyngeal  contents 
have  been  met  with  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  in  one  ease  by  Hewett. 

Hemorrhages  from  the  cavities  and  basal  canals  of  the  skull  occur 
most  often  from  the  ear,  nose,  and  pharynx.  The  most  frecpiently  met 
with  arc  tiiose  from  the  ear,  the  petrous  bone  being  so  tunnelled  by 
canals  wiiich  connect  with  the  car  in  one  way  or  another  that  the  escape 
of  bhxid  may  be  permitted,  although  this  blood  docs  not  always  come 
from  these,  but  may  escape  directly  from  the  interior  through  fissures  of 
the  bone.  Just  back  of  the  tympanimi  is  the  transverse  sinus ;  just  over 
it,  the  middle  meningeal  artery  ;  and  close  at  hand,  the  internal  ca- 
rotid. Any  of  these  may  be  torn  at  the  time  of  injury,  and  may  fur- 
nish the  blood  which  thus  escapes,  inferences  regarding  its  soiu'ce  and 
nature  being  made  according  to  its  appearance  and  the  rajiidity  of  its 
escape.  The  blood  may  escape  from  simple  contusion  or  laceration  of 
the  membrane ;  or  from  a  fracture  of  the  anterior  wall,  as  when  the 
condyloid  |)rocess  of  the  jaw  is  driven  against  it;  or  from  violent  se))a- 
ratiiin  of  tlic  cartilaginous  external  stru<tures  ;  or  from  the  mastoid  cells 
at  the  posterior  wall  of  the  auditorv  canal  ;  or,  finally,  from  within, 
directly  tin-ougli  fissures  and  fractures  of  the  l)ase.  Oiu'  shoidd  assure 
himself  in  every  instance  that  the  blood  is  really  escaping  from  the  ear, 
and  not  merely  from  some  jierhaps  trifling  wound  of  the  external  soft 
parts. 

The  vessels  of  the  membrana  tyiujiani  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
Mii<idle  ear  are  numerous,  l)ut  small  ;  from  them  tiierc  can  be  no  profuse 
hciuorrhfigf.  AMieu  it  can  be  carried  out,  an  examination  <if  the  n\em- 
branes  should  always  be  made  with  the  otoscope,  by  which  much  may  be 
learned.  There  are  two  exceptional  instances  on  record — namely,  those 
of  Marjolin  and  Panas — where  there  was  extensive  bleeding  from  the 
middle  ear,  in  which  autopsy  showed  onlv  ruptiu'c  of  the  membrane 
without  fissin-e  of  the  bone.      W'iien  the  anterior  wall  of  the  auditory 

'  Uompemlium  de  Chir.,  vol.  ii.  p.  o9o,  and  Bull,  dc  Soc.  Anal.,  1837,  p.  228. 
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canal  or  the  .soft  parts  are  fractured  aud  torn,  tliere  may  be  quite  free 
licniorrliage ;  in  fact,  the  two  injuries  may  be  combined.  Fractures  of 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  auditory  meatus  form  the  subject  of  a  disserta- 
tion by  Boullet  (Paris,  187X),  who  reports  cases  of  fracture  extending 
from  tlie  vertex  into  the  mastoid  process  without  disturbance  or  involve- 
ment of  the  petrous  bone,  and  in  whicli  there  was  vigorous  bleeding 
from  the  ear.'  It  is  the  longitudinal  tissurcs  of  the  petrous  bone  which 
most  often  give  rise  to  hemorrhages  from  the  ear,  and  it  is  these  which 
occur  most  often  after  injury  to  the  latei-al  regions  of  the  skull ;  while, 
when  the  occipital  or  frontal  bones  are  involved,  we  most  often  have  to 
deal  with  transverse  fissures  of  the  pcti'ous.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means 
every  fracture  involving  the  petrous  which  permits  escape  of  lilood  from 
the  ear — only  those  which  connect  in  some  way  with  the  auditory  pas- 
sages. When  the  soft  parts  about  the  ear  are  also  lacerated  the  blood 
escapes  in  this  way  by  the  easiest  and  shortest  passage.  In  such  a  case 
the  memln-ane  of  tlie  drum  may  be  unrnjured.  When  the  porus  acus- 
ticus  intcruus  of  the  lal)yrint]i  is  broken  and  l)lood  escapes,  the  bleeding 
is  not  likely  to  be  excessive,  Ijut  coutinunus,  droj)  Ijy  drop,  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  also  dithcult  to  clieck.  "When  the  blood  escapes  in  a  stream, 
it  must  come  either  from  one  of  the  large  sinuses  or  from  the  carotid. 

It  thus  a])pears  that  not  every  hemorrhage  from  the  ear  may  indicate 
fracture  of  the  skull,  l)ut  that  this  is  a  sign  to  be  considered  along  with 
others.  The  converse  of  this  is  also  true — that  by  no  means  every  frac- 
ture gives  rise  to  bloody  otorrhcea.  In  a  case  reported  by  A'oltolini 
there  was  fissure  of  both  jtetrous  bones  and  the  middle  ears  were  botii 
filled  with  l)lood,  which  yet  did  not  escape  because  the  membranes  were 
intact.  Some  idea  of  the  frequency  of  this  sign  may  be  gotten  from 
Hewott's  statistics  of  32  cases  of  frat'ture  of  the  middle  fossa,  in  1 5  of 
which  there  was  significant  and  distinct  iicmorrhagc  from  the  ear,  while 
in  all  these  cases  the  autopsy  made  fracture  certain  ;  of  the  17  cases 
which  did  not  bleed,  in   12   the  ])oint  of  the   petrous  was  involved. 

Even  though  the  middle  ear  may  be  seen  through  the  uninjured  mem- 
brane to  be  filled  with  blood,  it  cannot  be  ])ositively  told  from  this  alone 
that  the  bone  has  been  broken,  since  vascular  rujiture  without  fracture 
is  established  here  even  i)Ctter  than  in  the  orbit.  Casper  has  found 
hsemotympanum  without  [lerceptible  injury  of  any  of  the  surrounding 
parts. 

Escape  of  serous  fiuid  from  the  ears  was  mentioned  even  by  Beren- 
garius  of  Carpi  and  by  Stohljiart  van  der  Wiel  ;  a  little  later  by  two 
Irish  surgeons,  O'Halloran  and  Dease;^  but  its  actual  jiathological  sig- 
nificance was  first  made  out  l)v  I^augier.  Since  then  it  lias  l)cen  every- 
where accepted  as  an  almost  pathognomonic  sign.  This  has  now  even 
more  value,  since  comparatively  recent  anatomical  investigations  have 
more  clearly  defined  the  subdural  and  suliarachnoid  spaces,  and  have 
made  it  clear  how  fiuid  may  escape  from  the  latter  in  fractures  of  the 
labyrinth  or  those  extending  into  the  middle  ear.  M'ith  these  fractures 
there  must  of  course  always  be  a  tear  in  the  dura  and  in  the  arachnoifl, 
by  which  this  subarachnoid  space  is  ojiened.-^    Even  by  a  fracture  extend- 

1  See  also  Marjoliii,  Bull.  <h  h  Snc,  de  Chi,:,  1869,  p.  3. 
'  Vide  Hewett's  article  in  Holme.i'  Stislem. 
'  Vide  p.  558,  on  Anatomical  Considerations. 
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ing  into  the  Fallopian  aqueduct  along  the  iiincr  wall  (if  the  middle  ear 
there  may  be  communication  with  the  snijaraclmoid  ^pacc,  there  Iteina-, 
according  to  Kiklinger':^  investigation.s,  an  extension  of  the  arachnoid 
niemiiranc  along  the  facial   nerve  to  tiiis  extent. 

The  time  during  which  this  escape  may  take  place  is  very  variable. 
It  begins  almost  immediately  after  the  injury  in  most  instances ;  rarely 
an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours  may  elapse  before  it  begins  to  flow. 
The  quantity  of  fluid  thus  evacuated  is  sometimes  remarkable.  In  the 
ordinary  [jositiim  of  the  head  the  fluid  eseajies  u]ioii  the  injured  side  in 
reasonai)ly  rapid  dro])s;  during  violent  exj)ulsiye  etturts,  like  coughing 
or  sneezing,  should  they  occur,  the  quantity  is  increase<l.  In  the  aver- 
age the  amount  in  twenty-four  hours  may  be  from  15U  to  200  cc,  occa- 
sionally more,  and  even  700  to  800  cc.  have  been  noted  in  rare  instances. 
Stohlpart  van  der  Wiel  met  with  one  ease  where  the  quantity  amounted 
to  50  ounces  ;  and  Hilton  has  observed  a  case  Mhere  the  fluid  esca])ed  so 
rapidly  that  the  room  was  fllled  with  wattTv  va])or  from  it.  The  amount 
of  fluid  seems  also  influenced  by  the  limitation  of  the  intracranial  space 
as  the  result  of  hemorrhage.  Jobert  dc  Lamlialle  saw  a  large  amount 
of  this  fluitl  escaj)e  from  a  stab-wound  of  the  neck  which  had  opened 
the  subarachnoidean  space  under  the  atlas.'  ^\'hen  there  is  escape  of 
this  fluid  from  tiie  ear,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  almost  jiathognomonic 
sign  of  i'racture.  However,  in  very  rare  instances  fluid  may  escape 
which  is  technically  not  cerel)ro-s])inal  fluid,  or  at  least  which  mav  be 
accounted  for  without  nq^turc,  anil  which  is  not  actually  cercbro-spinal 
fluid.  Robert  and  others  of  the  older  French  surgeons  had  the  view 
that  this  fluid  was  in  effect  the  liquor  Cotunnii,  or  was  pure  serum  which 
was  pressed  out  of  intracranial  blood-clot.  There  are  several  observa- 
tions on  record,  among  others  those  of  Hewett  and  Gray,^  which  arc  of 
interest  in  this  connection.  Gray,  for  instance,  saw  in  a  man  who  had 
fallen  upon  the  head,  first  a  bloody,  then  a  watery,  and  finally  a  clear, 
serous  fluid  escape  from  the  ear,  which  flow  lasted  altogether  for  six  days, 
and  which  during  the  first  t\vo  days  was  so  co]iious  that  in  one  hour 
several  ounces  could  be  collected  ;  on  the  seventh  day  this  fluid  became 
purulent  and  the  patient  died.  Upon  careful  dissection  and  painstaking 
removal  of  the  dura  from  the  ]>ctrous  bone,  no  injury  of  this  mendirane 
could  be  matle  out  and  no  fractine  of  the  temporal  ;  the  inner  ear  was 
apparently  normal ;  there  was  no  abnormal  comnumication  between  it 
and  the  middle  ear ;  but  the  membrane  of  the  drum  was  ruptured,  and 
there  was  nmco-purulent  fluid  in  the  middle  ear,  in  the  mastoid  cells, 
and  in  the  Eustachian  tulie.  Holmes  examined  a  man  dyingafter  injury, 
with  esca])e,  first  of  blood,  and  later  of  serum,  from  the  ear;  he  found 
the  middle  and  inner  ears  absolutely  uninjured,  but  in  the  external  car 
a  laceration  produced  by  a  fragment  of  the  lower  jaw.  Ferri'  made  a 
section  six  years  after  a  head-injury  w  hich  had  been  followed  by  copious 
escape  of -watery  fluid,  so  that  in  one  hundred  and  .six  hours  63  ounces 

'  My  colleague,  Dr.  Parmenter,  tri-)phineil  a  yonnf;  girl  in  1S90  for  epilepsy.  During 
the  openitioii  the  (inra  was  accidentally  nnnnded.  Foi'  twrisiircccding  weeks  the  dressings 
were  changed  twice  daily,  because  saturated  with  cerebro-spinal  lluid.  As  nearly  as  could 
he  estimated,  between  six  and  seven  pints  thus  escaped.  Previous  to  operation  the  child 
had  an  average  of  from  twenty  to  forty  convulsions ;  she  is  now  strong  and  active,  and  has 
had  no  epileptic  manifestations  for  four  years. 

''  Trans.  Path.  Soc.  London,  vol.  vi.  p.  I'l.  '  Guz.  des  Heb.,  1S54,  \-ol.  i.  p.  5. 
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were  collected.  In  the  ti'ni]ioral  there  was  no  sijrn  of  fracture,  l)ut  in 
the  membrane  of  the  drum  was  a  cicatrix  of  a  previous  laceration,  with 
evidences  of  disturbance  in  the  arranjjjenient  of  tlie  bones  of  the  middle 
ear.     Another  similar  case  l)y  Fcdi  is  also  on  re<'<)rd. 

The  sujiposition  that  scrum  may  be  pressed  out  of  l)lood-ciot  and 
escape  in  this  way  is  by  no  means  untenable,  but  appears  to  actually 
occur  in  very  rare  instances.  If  this  Huid  be  collected  and  heated,  it 
will  solidify  from  coauulation.  By  this  sign  it  may  l)e  distinguished 
from  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  ]5ut  when  this  fluid  esca})es  for  hours  and  in 
a  large  (juantity,  this  theory  of  course  must  be  laid  aside.  Gray  has 
suggested  that  saliva  may  pass  down  the  Eustachian  tubes  into  the  middle 
ear  and  thus  find  outlet.  This  is  scarcely  credible,  however,  since  saliva 
is  never  known  to  esca]ie  by  this  path  in  any  other  cases.  That  serous 
fluid  may  be  secreted  copiously  in  iuHannnation  of  the  middle  ear  is  well 
known  :  by  this  means  alone  a  ])illow  may  be  kept  contimiDusly  moist. 
Finally,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  rarely,  the  labyrinth  may  be  so 
fissured  that  its  fluid  may  escape  through  the  middli'  and  external  ears. 
Since  Schwalbe's  discovery  of  the  relation  of  the  lynii)li-spaces  of  the 
brain,  this  view  seems  more  tenable  ;  it  justifies  the  supposition  that  by 
opening  of  the  lymph-spaces  in  the  labyrinth  it  is  quite  possible  to  have 
a  lvm])horrhiea,  in  consecjucnce,  from  the  ear. 

When  we  attempt  to  classify  cases  which  are  characterized  by  escape 
of  fluid  from  the  ear  we  find  the  following  groups  : 

1.  Those  in  which  there  is  copious  and  lasting  discharge  of  serons 
fluid,  setting  in  early  after  the  injury.  In  these  cases  one  may  safely 
say  there  is  fissure  of  the  petrous  bone  extending  into  the  suljarachnoid 
space.  If  the  meml)rane  of  the  drum  is  untorn,  then  there  must  be 
lesion  of  the  upper  wall  of  the  external  ear  ;  in  the  other  case  there  may 
be  transverse  fracture  extending  into  the  middle  and  inner  ear  or  the 
porus  acusticus  internus. 

2.  Cases  where  the  fluid  does  not  escape  until  the  second  day,  and 
which  ai'e  usuallv  preceded  l)y  lively  hemorrhage.  Here  the  diagnosis 
cannot  be  made  (piite  so  exactly.  If,  iiy  use  of  nitric  acid  or  other  tests, 
this  fluid  can  lie  shown  to  contain  a  small  amount  of  alltumin — in  other 
words,  to  be  cerebro-s])inal — we  may  still  make  a  diagnosis  of  l)asal 
fracture,  probably  involving  the  internal  Mall  of  the  middle  ear,  with 
simultaneous  rupture  of  the  membrane  of  the  drum. 

3.  When  but  a  small  (piantity  of  fluid  trickles  slowly  away,  either 
with  or  without  previous  hemorrhage,  diagnosis  is  uncertain.  These  are 
the  cases  which  are  most  likely  to  bi'  followed  by  recovery. 

When  after  rupture  of  the  jietrous  bone  the  membrane  of  the  drum 
remains  intact,  but  the  subarchnoid  space  has  been  opened  into  the  mid- 
dle ear,  then  the  fluid  may  escape  through  the  Eustachian  tube  into  the 
pharynx.  This  accounts  for  those  interesting  cases  where  fluid  of  this 
character  has  escaped  from  tiie  nose,  the  first  of  which  on  record  was 
related  by  Robert.  Tiiis  escapes,  for  the  most  ]iart,  by  the  nostrils,  and 
may  drain  oft' in  considerable  quantities,  the  method  of  escape  depending 
somewhat  upon  the  position  of  the  head.  Possibly  fluid  may  be  dis- 
charged both  from  the  nose  and  the  ear.  Fluid  may  also  escape  by  the 
nose  in  fractures  of  the  anterior  fossfeof  the  skull,  communication  taking 
place  through  the  ethmoid  cells  and  the  cribriform  plate.    Lebled  relates 
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tliat  on  section  of  one  such  case  he  found  the  location  of  the  fracture 
and  of  the  (hu-al  laceration  in  the  sella  Turcica  extending  toward  the 
cribriform  plate,  from  which  the  fluid  could  jiercolate  into  the  nose.  A 
few  cases  of  this  kind  are  on  record. 

Paralyses  of  particular  groups  of  cranial  nerves  or  of  individual 
nerves  are  often  produced  by  fractures  of  the  base,  for  the  most  part 
when  the  line  of  fracture  involves  the  foramina  of  exit.  In  these  cases 
either  the  nerve  is  directly  lacerated  or  a  loose  fragment  of  bone  has 
inflicted  st>me  injury  upon  it,  dividing,  pressing,  or  contusing  it.  The 
result  of  such  injury  is  the  inuuediate  loss  of  its  function  and  the  paral- 
ysis of  the  parts  supplied  by  it.  But  these  paralyses  may  also  result 
without  the  above  conditions,  since  it  is  now  well  known  that  there  may 
be  either  involvement  of  the  origin  of  the  nerve  in  the  brain  or  an 
ascending  neuritis  liy  which  its  function  is  slowly  compromised  and 
finally  lost.  After  injiu-ies  (tf  the  former  variety  it  is  most  commonly 
the  seventh  and  eightli  pairs  which  are  involved. 

Such  is  the  violence  accompanying  or  causing  the  injuries  so  far 
described  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  often  have  not  merely  injuries  of 
nerves  and  vessels,  but  serious  lesions  of  the  brain  itself — contusions, 
lacerations  of  its  substance,  and  damage  produced  by  liemorrhage.  Aside 
from  thiisc  alirady  alluded  to,  we  may  have  those  disastrous  lesions  of 
the  brain  which  may  l)e  produced  by  the  driving  in  of  fragments  of  the 
base  or  penetration  by  the  condyles  of  the  jaw,  etc.  In  other  instances 
the  walls  of  the  orbit,  particularly  the  roof,  may  be  driven  directly  into 
the  brain.  We  have  already  spoken  of  one  instance  in  which  the  condy- 
loid process  of  the  occipital  was  broken  loose,  and  so  displaced  as  to 
make  fatal  i>ressure  u|)on  the  medulla,  the  patient  dying  in  seven  hours. 
All  these  injuries  of  the  lirain  are  i)roduced  practically  by  the  same 
mechanism  as  tiiat  which  fractures  the  bone,  and  simultaneously  with  it. 
The  only  exceptions  to  these  statements  are  such  rare  instances  as  that 
related  by  Charles  Bell,  of  a  man  who  was  brought  into  the  hospital 
suffering  from  severe  head-injury.  Two  physicians  at  once  attended  him  : 
one  began  to  make  venesection,  the  other  to  shave  the  head.  The  patient 
suddenly  stopped  breathing  and  died.'  On  section  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  fracture  of  the  base  extending  into  the  foramen  magnum  in 
such  a  way  that  a  loose  portion  of  bone  was  suddenly  dislocated  by  that 
movement  of  the  head  which  was  necessitated  in  the  process  of  shaving 
the  seal])  and  pre])aring  him  for  examination.  Another  case  of  this  kind 
was  a  ])atient  admitted  into  the  MiddU'sex  Hospital  after  severe  con- 
tusion of  the  head.  He  recovered  ap]iarently,  and  jireparcd  finally  to 
leave  the  hospital.  On  the  day  selected  for  his  departure  he  had  been 
around  taking  his  farewells  ;  he  turned  around  quickly  to  speak  to  some- 
body and  fell  dead.  Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  there  was  a 
similar  fracture  in  his  case  ;  as  he  turned  his  head  the  loose  piece  of 
bone  was  suddenly  displaced  and  perforatc(l  the  cord. 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  basal  fracture  mentioned  above  we 
may  mention  those  which  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  which  have 
been  by  many  attributed  to  lesions  of  the  semicircular  canals.  It  was 
Meniere  who  classified  a  peculiar  group  of  symptoms  according  to  results 
of  certain   physiological  experiments  made  by  Flourens,  and  who  de- 

'  An  exactlv  similar  experience  has  recently  occurred  to  the  writer. 
Vol.  II.— :'.9  ' 
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scribed  the  peculiar  vertigci  of  lalnriiitliine  fliscaso.  It  docs  not  I'ollow, 
however,  tiiat  all  ))atients  wiio  iia\('  \-ei-titi(>,  <""  even  more  distinct  ear- 
svniptoms  after  iiead-injiiry,  ha\-e  snstaiiic(i  irsion  of  the  lal)\'i-inth,  l)nt 
it  is  a  legitimate  explanation  for  a  limited  numlier  of  these  eases.  Un- 
fortunately, the  findings  on  auto])sy  have  not  always  borne  out  a  diag- 
nosis made  solely  on  these  clinical  manifestations,  since  they  may  be 
explained  liy  hemorrhages  or  by  inflannnatory  sequelie  without  fracture, 
as  well  as  by  minor  central  lesions  of  certain  areas  of  the  brain.  It  is, 
however,  positive  that  certain  cases — for  instance,  that  rej)orted  by 
Schwartze  of  accidental  injury  of  the  external  parts  with  o])ening  of 
the  Fallopian  canal,  in  which  disturbance  of  muscle-sense  and  vertigo 
occurred  with  every  moyement  of  the  head — are  unaccompanied  by 
central  lesions. 

Another  exceedingly  rare  consequence  of  fracture  is  that  produced  by 
communication  between  the  cavities  of  the  j)etrous  portion  and  the  mas- 
toid cells  as  result  of  fracture.  C'hevance '  observed  a  thirty-year-old 
patient  who  had  fallen  upon  the  feet,  and  who  later  developed  a  tumor 
Avhich  extended  from  the  left  ear  well  around  ]>osteriorly  and  anteriorly 
on  to  the  forehead  ;  the  skin  ^vas  distended  without  redness,  and  u])on 
pressure  there  was  a  ])eculiar  hissing  sound,  which  made  it  certain  that 
there  had  been  infiltration  of  air  through  the  mastoid  cells  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous connective  tissue.  As  sjxiken  of  elsewhere  (]).  501),  this  is 
well  known  as  the  explanation  of  certain  pneumatoceles  which  occur  in 
this  region  as  the  result  of  rarefaction  of  the  bones ;  but  in  Chevauce's 
case  when  the  air  ^yas  thus  expelled  the  patient  became  dizzy,  and  not 
only  heard  badly,  but  (complained  of  unl)earable  pain  in  the  head,  which 
disappeared  as  the  tumor  gradually  filled  with  air  again. 

Less  rare  as  a  sign  of  basal  fracture  is  em])hvsema  of  the  overlying 
soft  parts,  which  is  perhaps  more  commonly  observed  about  the  orbits 
and  the  lids  than  elsewhere.  Meniere  describes  a  case  of  fracture  into 
the  orbit  and  through  the  ethmoid  into  the  anterior  fossae  :  during  life 
this  patient  had  an  emjdiysematous  tumor  of  the  frontal  region.  The 
same  writer  has  described  also  another  case,  in  which  recovery  followed, 
which  he  would  explain  in  the  same  way.  The  Germans  have  a  jieculiar 
expression  for  the  eye  which  is  somewhat  displaced  in  the  orbit  by  em- 
physema of  the  orbital  cellular  tissue.  It  is  known  as  "  glotzauge,"  or 
"gooseberry  eye."  Desmarres^  relates  that  one  patient  who  had  been 
thus  injured  could,  by  blowing  the  nose  violently,  protrude  the  left  eye 
at  least  a  centimetre  ;  by  this  motion  it  was  also  so  far  disjilaeed  that 
diplopia  was  present.  After  a  short  time,  if  not  again  disturbed,  the  eye 
receded  into  its  proper  ])osition.  (iriining  of  New  York  has  reported 
two  cases  of  emphysema  of  the  orbit  following  basal  fracture.  In  one, 
after  a  blow  of  the  fist,  and  in  the  other,  after  a  fall  upon  the  forehead, 
there  (piickly  developed  elastic  tumors,  which  gave  the  characteristic 
sound  under  the  fingers.  In  one  ease  a  fracture  of  the  ethmoid  plate  was 
diagnosed.      Both  cases  develo])ed  rather  (piiekly  after  sneezing. 

Treatment. — So  far  as  the  treatment  of  basal  fractures  is  concerned,  it 
differs  but  little  from  that  already  mentioned  for  fractures  of  the  vertex. 
The  principal  addition  to  lie  made  refers  mainly  to  the  endeavors  neces- 
sary to  preserve  an  antiseptic,  or,  if  possible,  an  aseptic,  condition  of  those 

'  Union  Med.,  1863,  p.  98.  ^  Anal  d' Ocuiistique,  vol.  xiv.  p.  97. 
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cavities  into  which  or  from  which  ccrel)ni-.<pinal  fluid  is  escaping.  It  is 
mnch  easier  to  niaive  effijrts  in  tiiis  direction  in  tlie  ear  than  in  tlie  nose. 
An  ideal  aseptic  condition  in  either  piat'c  is  inijiraeticable,  hnt  the  near- 
est approacii  possible  should  he  son<;iit  for  and  maintained.  A\'hen  the 
middle  ear  can  be  seen  to  lie  full  of  blood,  it  will  be  perfectly  justiii- 
able  and  proper  to  divide  the  membrane,  to  wash  out  the  clot,  and  to 
maintain  an  antiseptic  condition  of  the  parts.  This  is  true  even  of  some 
instances  when  there  has  been  rupture  of  small  vessels  of  the  tympanum 
as  the  result  of  whooping  couoh  in  children,  where  suitable  division  and 
irriration  will  do  less  harm  than  undisturbed  and  unevacuated  clot. 
When  we  have  to  deal  with  the  su]i])urative  condition  of  the  ear,  very 
frequent,  perhaps  even  continuous,  irrigation  should  be  maintained  for  at 
least  some  days.  Should  bony  fragments  appear  in  the  meatus  or  else- 
where, they  should  be  carefully  dislodged  and  removed.  Only  by  con- 
stant watchfulness  in  the  direction  of  surgical  cleanliness,  in  atldition  to 
the  general  canons  of  treatment,  can  any  insurance  against  purulent 
meningitis  be  ol)tained.  The  writer  has  had  occasion  to  imitate  the 
method  of  applying  leeches  about  the  base  of  the  skull  first  imjiressed 
upon  him  by  the  practice  of  Mr.  I>awson  of  Middlesex  Hospital — a 
practice  often  followed  by  most  gratifying  results. 

Direct  Fractures  of  the  Base  of  the  Skull. 

Under  this  expression  we  refer  to  the  instantaneous  effect  of  applied 
violence  at  or  near  tlie  point  of  its  application.  From  two  directions  in 
])articular — namely,  from  the  orbits  and  from  the  nose — is  it  most  com- 
monly jiossiiilc  to  have  accidents  of  this  kind.  These  refer  not  only  to 
gunshot  fractures,  but  to  rare  accidents  such  as  shall  find  mention  !)elow. 
The  orbital  roof  itself  is  a  thin  plate  of  l)one  which  is  incapal)le  of  witli- 
standing  much  violence.  When  the  exposed  orbital  margin  is  seriously 
injured  there  is  usually  a  continuation  of  fracture  into  the  roof  of  the 
orbit,  and  often  into  the  horizontal  ])late  on  to  the  ethmoid.  When  by 
a  eom])ound  fracture  the  sujiraorbital  margin  of  bone  is  exposed,  it  is 
not  infrei|Ucntlv  ])ossible  with  the  finger  or  the  probe  to  follow  the  line 
of  fracture  in  the  direction  above  indicated.  Such  fractures  have  been 
followed  even  into  the  very  base  of  the  skull,  and  such  injuries  may 
result  in  necrosis,  which  complicates  the  process  of  wound-healing. 
Brain-symptoms  do  not  always  ajipear  in  these  eases.  That  orbital 
fractures  by  themselves  admit  of  a  fiivorable  jirognosis,  as  a  rule, 
is  shown  by  Berlin's  statistics,  who  found  17  recoveries  in  20  cases.' 
Berlin  also  found  52  cases  of  direct  fracture  of  the  orbital  I'oof  without 
l)articipation  of  the  orbital  margin  ;  these  were,  for  the  most  part,  gun- 
shot wounds.  By  various  imjdemenfs,  however,  such  fractures  may  be 
produced,  as,  by  canes,  ramrods,  drumsticks,  rapiers,  forks,  splinters  of 
wood,  needles,  etc.  These  objects  often  ]M'netrate  the  brain.  Most 
of  these  perforations  occur  in  the  neighborliood  of  the  superior  orbital 
fissure,  the  obj(>cts  being  deflected  to  this  ])oint  by  the  overlying  bone. 
Thus,  either  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  l)rain  are  injured  or  the  lateral 
ventricles  may  be  perforated.  In  other  instances  when  the  optic  fora- 
men is  entered  the  optic  nerve  is  injured  or  divided.     In  direct  fracture 

'  See  Gmefc  and  Sacmiech' s  Handbuch. 
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of  the  (>i'l)it;il  roof  till' I'L'  arc  fr('(|iiciitly  I'adiatiiifi'  fissures  cxtciKlinu;  from 
tlio  opening  made  hy  the  perforatiim  at  tlie  time.  Tlicse  may  radiate  in 
all  directions.  The  foreign  liodies  enter,  for  the  most  pai't,  tlii'migli  the 
upj)or  or  lower  lids — sometimes  lietween  them  in  sneii  a  way  that  the 
lids  are  not  injnred.  Van  Diest  relates  the  instance  of  a  soldier  injured 
in  a  scuffle,  wlio  died  in  coma  with  convulsions.  A  comrade  had  pushed 
a  fife  into  his  face.  Section  showed  tiiat  the  instrument  had  entered  tiie 
left  orbit,  had  limken  away  tlie  wall  extensively,  and  had  injured  tiie 
brain.  Tlie  apj)earanees  of  tiie  external  wound  do  not  indicate  accu- 
rately either  the  depth  of  ])erfonitioii  or  the  size  of  the  foreign  body.  In 
several  instances  it  has  ha])]iened  tiiat  a  cane  or  umbrella  point,  being 
pushed  into  the  orbit  and  perforating  the  brain,  has  in  the  effort  of 
withdrawal  lost  its  metal  tij),  wiiicli  has  been  left  remaining  in  tlie  brain. 
M'.  Cooper,  for  instance,  reports'  the  case  of  an  officer  wounded  with  an 
umbrella.  Some  days  later  the  ])atient  returned  home  on  foot,  was 
.seized  with  convulsions,  followed  by  coma  and  rapid  death.  The  cop])er 
tip  of  the  umbrella  was  found  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain.  In  18 
quickly-fatal  injuries  of  this  general  character,  collected  by  Berlin,  there 
were  found  lesion  of  the  brain  in  11  cases  and  serious  intracranial  hem- 
orrhage in  (!.  Brain-abscess  is  tiie  very  common  later  result,  jiroviding 
cases  live  long  enough  to  develop  it.  In  Berlin's  18  cases  just  referred 
to  this  was  the  cause  of  death  in  15,  while  meningitis  was  the  cause  in  2 
cases.  It  is  both  interesting  and  important  to  knov.^  that  these  lirain- 
abscesses  are  all  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  original 
injury.  In  6  of  these  cases  splinters  of  bone  and  foreign  bodies  were 
found  within  the  brain.  Of  11  patients  recovering  from  this  character 
of  injury,  3  remained  hcmiplegic,  1  imbecile,  and  1  suffered  con.stantly 
from   headache. 

The  following  case  of  penetrating  wound  of  the  anterior  fossa  through 
the  orbit  was  reported  by  Lusk  of  Warsaw,  X.  Y.:" 

In  a  runaway  accident  a  lady  was  thrown  from  her  carriage  again.st 
a  lamp-post,  driving  a  jiiece  of  gas-pipe,  with  a  blunt  end  five-eighths 
inch  in  diameter,  into  the  forehead  to  the  depth  of  one-(iuartcr  of  an 
inch.  Her  swaying  body  remained  suspended  in  this  position  until  re- 
moved by  two  strong  men.  Along  with  a  ragged  scalp-wound  and 
internal  injury  there  was  also  laceration  below  the  inner  angle  of  the 
orbit,  extending  along  the  ujiper  margin  of  the  malar  bone,  and  forming 
a  S(|uare  flap  which  was  torn  out  from  the  side  of  the  face.  This  flap 
contained  part  of  the  contents  of  the  orbit.  The  eyeball  was  intact, 
but  completely  sejiarated  from  its  attachments.  Beginning  at  the  exter- 
nal angle  along  the  snjiraoriiital  line  to  near  the  internal  angle,  and 
thence  downward  to  the  lachrymal  groove,  there  was  not  a  single  ]iiece 
of  bone.  Hemorrhage  was  quite  profuse,  but  was  easily  controlli'd. 
The  optic  nerve  and  o])hthalniic  artery  were  completely  divided,  along 
with  all  the  nerve-snjijily  to  the  structures  within  the  orbit.  The  dura 
mater  sustained  a  slight  rujiture,  nearly  admitting  the  end  of  the  finger, 
too  deep  in  to  suture.  Patient  was  treated  symptomatically.  Ilecovery 
as  complete  as  was  possible,  her  sense  of  smell  being  slightly  perverted 
and  hearing  in  left  ear  materially  diminished. 

'  Annates  fVOciilktique,  xxxiii.  216. 

'^  International  Journal  of  Svrr/eri/,  Dec-,  1S93,  p.  346. 
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Diagnosis  of  fractures  of  tlie  orhital  ronf  must  be  made  in  large 
measure  l)y  tlie  exact  histor_y  of  tlic  case.  The  fact  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  nnnor  violence  is  sutiicieut  to  bi'cak  tlie  thin  plate  of  l)one, 
and  that  serious  brain-symptoms,  developing  after  sucli  an  injury,  are  of 
themselves  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  its  penetrating  character.  It  is 
often  seen  that  the  wound  is  closed,  either  by  clot  or  by  a  prolapsed  mass 
of  orbital  fat.  In  every  case  the  finger  or  the  probe  shtiuld  be  used  for 
an  examination,  in  order  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  fracture  if  jiossible. 
The  very  motility  of  the  orbital  contents  makes  it  easily  ]>ossil)le  that 
that  which  was  originally  a  straigiit  canal — i.e.  the  wound  of  entrance — 
shall  be  more  or  less  closed  or  contorted  by  tlie  time  of  examination. 
Selwyn  has  reported  one  instance  in  which  after  such  an  injury  tiiere 
was  external  escape  of  brain-substance.  Brain-symptoms  do  not  neces- 
sarily immediately  follow  the  injury,  but  may  be  later  manifestations, 
and  they  are  not  necessarily  nor  always  fatal. 

Tlie  following  ease  of  penetrating  wound  of  the  brain  tiirough  left 
orbit,  with  iiemiplegia,  followed  by  removal  of  clots  from  the  base  and 
recovery,  by  Laplace,'  will  show  what  can  be  done  in  some  cases  of 
undoubted  fracture  :  A  boy  fell  on  a  broken  fencing-foil,  the  steel  pene- 
trating the  left  orbit  between  the  inferior  margin  and  the  eyeball.  A 
few  moments  later  the  child  was  found  unconscious,  with  the  steel  still  in 
the  wound.  Later  the  child  iiresentcd  right  hemiiilcgia,  left  facial 
paralysis,  and  complete  aphonia.  Respirations,  30;  pulse,  140;  tem- 
perature, 104.5°  ;  comatose.  After  exploring  the  orbit  without  detecting 
spiculse  or  detached  bone,  it  was  inferred  that  the  steel  had  passed  through 
the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  it  was  determined  to  wait.  Ten  days  later 
the  patient  was  in  profound  collapse,  during  intervals  of  which  there  was 
great  restlessness ;  no  improvement  in  general  condition.  Holding  that 
the  symptoms  were  due  to  clot  at  the  iiase  of  the  brain,  the  trephine  was 
resorted  to  for  relief  of  tension.  From  the  directii)n  taken  by  the  instru- 
ment, it  was  evident  that  the  middle  fossa  had  been  jienetrated  and  that 
the  clot  must  be  sought  for  there.  In  order  to  break  the  suspected  clot, 
a  miniature  egg-beater  of  platinum  wire  was  impro\ise(l,  which  could  be 
passed  between  the  dura  and  the  skull  and  twisted  about.  This  was 
done,  and  a  whole  teaspoonful  of  old  clotted  blood  was  removed  piece- 
meal. While  dragging  more  out  there  was  considerable  hemorrhage 
from  the  result  of  removal  of  a  clot  that  occluded  the  injured  cavern- 
ous sinus.  Wound  was  plugged  with  gauze  and  graduated  compression 
applied.  Patient  reacted  well,  and  steadily  imprcivcd  after  operation. 
Some  months  later  he  was  bright  and  cheerful,  liad  recovered  the  use  of 
both  legs,  and  could  take  a  few  stc])s  witliout  sujiport. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  hinges  in  large  measure  upon  removal 
of  the  foreign  body  and  prevention  of  hemorrhage,  yiiould  there  be 
anything  in  the  account  of  the  injury  obtained  to  justify  it,  it  would  be 
perfectly  proper  to  enlarge  the  wound  to  anv  desirable  extent,  to  remove 
the  bone,  or  even  to  trephine  the  frontal  lione  above  the  orbit,  and  after 
opening  the  dura  make  serious  exploration  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
l)rain.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  easy  to  imagine  a  case  of  tliis  kind  where 
extensive  osteoplastic  resection  of  tiie  frontal  bone  woidd  be  called  for. 
At  all  events,  rigid  disinfection  of   the  entire  wound  must  be  made, 

'  International  Med.  Mug.,  1892. 
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after  which  drainajit'  or  antiseptic  occhision  may  be  resorted  to,  as  sliall 
seem  most  imlicatcil.  The  daiiiicr  of  |inrideiit  meniiiii'itis  or  of  brain- 
abscess  is,  of  conrse,  eidianced  l)v  any  infectious  process  ji'itinjr  on  within 
the  orbit ;  conse([uently,  it  woidd  |)rol)al)ly  be  wiser  to  resort  to  occhi- 
sion only  very  rarely. 

Another  method  by  which  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  sknll  may  be 
directly  broken  is  by  injuries  throngii  tiie  nostrils.  These  of  course  are 
rare,  l)ut  l)y  no  means  unknown.  Anderson '  rejwrts  the  history  of  a 
nuisician  entering  the  Ii((S])ital  with  severe  brain-symjitoms  and  dying  of 
the  same,  who  showed  externally  only  a  triHing  wound  of  one  nostril.  On 
autopsy  it  was  found  that  the  point  of  a  walking-stick  had  perforated 
through  this  nostril  into  the  anterior  fo-s.sa,  and  that  the  brass  tip  of  the 
same  had  been  dislodged  and  lay  u]K)n  the  sella  Turcica.  A  similar 
case  was  reported  during  our  Civil  War:  a  nurse  received  a  sabre-wound 
in  the  right  nostril,  and  soon  after  became  unconscious;  the  hemorrhage 
was  supposed  to  come  from  the  nostrils  alone,  but  he  died  of  coma  and 
compression-svmptoms,  and  on  antojisy  the  convexity  of  the  right  hemi- 
sphere was  found  enveloped  in  blood.  This  had  extended  widely  along 
the  base,  and  considerable  damage  had  been  done  within  the  ci'anial 
cavity. 

As  the  orbital  margin  may  be  broken  off,  so  may  also  the  mastoid 
process.  In  Casper-Liman's  Ilaiidbiicli  is  reported  a  case  in  which,  on 
section,  along  with  five  other  fractures  of  the  skull  it  was  found  that 
the  mastoid  process  had  been  completely  loosened  at  its  base.  Boullet'' 
has  described  its  separation  by  a  kick  from  a  horse  ;  and  Dupnytren  ^ 
reports  a  case  where  it  was  broken  off  by  a  bullet.  Bonllet  showed  by 
experiments  on  cadavers  that  it  was  experimentally  possible  to  have  a 
complete  separation  of  this  process  at  its  base. 

Gunshot  fractiu'es  of  these  parts  of  the  sknll  are  referred  to  in  Vol- 
ume I.  of  this  work. 

Separation  op  Sutures — Diastases. 

Interesting  as  is  the  study  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  bones  of 
the  sknll  are  bound  together,  and  ct)mplicated  and  perfect  as  seems  to  be 
the  union  along  most  of  the  sutures,  it  is  nevertheless  possible  to  have 
separation  of  the  same  as  the  result  of  violence,  although  this  alone 
without  simultaneous  fracture  at  some  other  point  is  a  rarity,  Hewett 
only  having  observed  it  once — at  the  scpiamo-parietal  suture,  where  the 
temporal  bone  was  pushed  outward  on  the  jiarietal.  Holmes  in  one 
instance  found  on  autopsy  a  sejiaration  of  the  entire  coronary  suture,  and 
no  other  bone-lesion  :  the  frontal  bone  remained  connected  with  the 
parietals  only  by  periosteum  ;  all  the  other  sutures  were  undisturbed. 
Ordinarily,  diastasis  of  sutures  is  an  accompaniment  of  simultaneous 
and  usually  extensive  fracture  extending  into  the  base.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  usually  recorded  as  involving  only  a  portion  of  some 
particular  suture.  Of  08  cases  studied  by  Hewett,  in  14  there  was  more 
or  less  separation  of  suture,  and  of  these  14  cases  the  coronary  suture 
was  7  times  involTed,  the  lambdoid  (j  times.     Much  more  rare  is  the 

'  In  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  1851,  p.  347.  ^  Thise  de  Paris,  1878. 

'  Lemons  orales,  p.  158. 
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complete  separation  ot"  .smie  particular  cranial  bone  by  looseninij  of  all 
its  sutures,  as,  for  instance,  of  tlie  frontal  ixine,  as  has  been  noted  by 
Hewett,  or  of  the  parietal  bone,  as  recorded  by  Eichheimer.  Caradeck' 
once  observed  the  complete  separation  of  a  Wormian  bone  from  the  pos- 
terior end  of  the  sagittal  suture,  it  being  completely  displaced  inside  the 

Fig.  423. 
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Diastasis  of  iiu'tiian  suture  (Bruns). 

cranial  cavity.  The  fractui'es  which  are  most  often  accompanied  by 
diastases  of  sutures  are  the  gunshot  fractui'es,  most  of  which  are  per- 
forating, and  many  of  which  arc  thus  complicated.  Inasmuch  as  the 
■sutures  of  the  young  are  less  firmly  closed  than  those  of  the  old,  we 
naturally  find  this  injury  more  cfimmonly  in  younger  individuals. 

Evidences  of  recovery  from  diastases  have  been  seldom  met  with : 
it  has  been  most  often  found  that  fibi'ous  tissue  has  taken  the  place  of 
osseous  in  closing  the  defect,  aitliough  ossification  of  this  tissue  may 
later  occur.  A  complete  reproduction  of  the  original  arrangement  has 
been  seen,  perhaps,  only  twice.  Larrey  once  noted  separation  of  the 
left  liaif  of  the  coronary  suture  in  a  soldier  who  died  six  months  later 
of  fever  ;  in  this  instance  he  found  an  almost  complete  imitation  of  the 
original  denticular  arrangement.  Oilier-  lias  determined  the  possibility 
of  this  .■same  ])erfcct  repair  in  animals.  ( Judden  has  also  studied  the 
subject.  cx])erimentally,  and   has  come  to  the    iame  conclusions. 

Diagnosis  of  these  injuries  is  usually  oidy  possible  as  they  are  ex- 
posed to  sight. 

The  treatment  is  in  nowise  different  from  that  of  other  fractui'es  or 
similar  injuries. 

'  Gaz.  med.  de  Pnrh,  1871,  No.  4. 
^  Trdile  de  la  Regen.  di;s  0.s. 
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Injueies  of  the  Frontal  Sinuses. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  nikl-frontal  rej^ion  tlie  diploe  is  ox])iui<k'(l 
into  air-containing  cells  known  as  the  frontal  sinuses.  The  separation 
of  the  outer  and  inner  tal)les  varies  very  much  in  individuals,  and  is  not 
even  symmetrical  in  any  single  skull.  Tlic  location  of  these  cavities 
between  the  bony  tables  is  the  princi|)al  reason  why  fractures  of  tiie 
external  table  in  tiiis  hicality  arc  of  nuicli  less  significance  tiian  else- 
wiiere,  and  may  be  met  with  alone  without  lesions  of  the  inner  table. 
By  virtue  of  the  connection  of  these  sinuses  with  the  nose  it  often 
happens  that  we  have  to  do  with  emphysema  after  injuries  in  this 
region,  the  air  being  l)lown  directly  underneath  the  periosteum  or  the 
sul)cutancous  tissue.  Despres '  has  re])ortc(l  one  remarUable  instance  of 
a  sixty-year-old  man  who  fell  upon  his  forehead,  and  later  suttercd  from 
an  almosi  universal  sul)cutaneous  emphysema  :  crepitation  was  felt  not 
only  about  the  fa(^e,  head,  and  neck,  but  also  over  the  thorax,  the  abdo- 
men, the  lumbar  region,  down  the  arms,  and  even  in  the  ])alms  of  the 
hands.  In  three  days  his  condition  was  improved,  and  in  sixteen  days 
he  had  recovered.  Emphysema  constitutes  the  jiriucijial  diagnostic 
point  under  these  circumstances  uidess  there  is  palpable  lesion.  When 
the  patient  with  closed  nose  and  mouth  can  blow  air  underneath  the 
frontal  tissues,  there  can  be  no  other  explanation  for  this  sign  except  the 
injury  under  consideration.  Those  injuries  which  permit  this  emphy- 
sema are  almost  always  followed  by  nose-bleed,  or  at  least  blood  will 
escape  into  the  pharynx  and  i)e  swallowed.  Morel  Lavallee  relates  that 
a  boy  who  fell  ujxin  the  forehead  and  suffered  from  emphysema  in  this 
region  not  only  vomited  blood,  but  expectorated  it. 

Wounds  of  the  frontal  region  which  oj)en  this  sinus  are  of  import- 
ance for  two  reasons  :  On  the  one  hand,  the  Schneiderian  membrane  can, 
by  complications  thus  brought  about,  entail  great  danger  to  life  ;  or  by 
the  union  of  the  wound-borders  with  those  of  the  skin  at  the  seat  of  the 
wound  they  may  lead  to  permanent  fistula?,  or  at  least  those  which  it 
would  l)c  difficult  to  heal.  When  from  injuries  of  this  kind  the  inner 
table  is  also  injured,  we  must  redouble  our  ])recautions  in  order  to  avoid 
brain-conij)lications.  In  one  case,  repoi'ted  by  Evans,^  the  external  wall 
of  the  sinus  was  driven  in  and  jicnetrated  the  internal  ^yall,  and  in  other 
instances  the  roof  of  the  orbit  had  been  injured  in  a  similar  way.  ]>y 
wounds  which  may  lie  thus  made  in  the  ethmoid  there  may  be  felt  a 
stream  of  air  as  the  patients  breathe  or  cough,  but  this  phenomenon  is 
observed  only  in  those  cases  where  there  has  been  separation  of  the  soft 
parts.  In  some  of  these  instances,  as  Boyer  has  described,  there  may  be 
seen  a  rhythmical  rise  and  fall  of  the  exposed  membrane  with  each  act 
of  respiration.  Rizet  has  even  seen  a  hernial  jirotrusion  of  this  kind.^ 
Such  prolapse  must  not  be  mistaken  for  hernia  cerebri.  Pus  which 
escapes  from  the  frontal  sinuses  is  always  thin  and  usually  has  more  or 
less  odor.  Long  continuation  of  sup])uration  means  the  formation  of 
sequestra.     Sometimes  the  pus  escapes  by  the  nose  as  well  as  externally. 

'  Gaz.  rfes  Hopilwix,  1872,  No.  .54.  ■  Si.  Bnrt.  Hos.  Rep.,  1868.  vol.  iii.  p.  24:5. 

^  Vide  also  Kiirber,  "  Gerichtsiirztliche  Studien  iiber  Scliiidelfracturen,"  Deutsche  Zeil- 
sdirift  f.  Chirurgie,  .Kxix.  645. 
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general  traumatic  disturbances  of  the  endocraxial 

coxtexts. 

C()m])arativoly  few  years  liave  elapsed  since  Flimrens  and  Vnljiian 
taught  that  all  parts  of  the  brain  functionate  alike,  and  are,  as  it  were, 
interehangeahle.  The  change  from  that  teaching  to  the  accepted  and 
demonstrated  doctrines  of  to-day,  that  a  localized  ])ressure  on  the  central 
nervous  system  acts  as  does  a  localized  injury  and  gives  rise  to  disturb- 
ances of  certain  functions  or  certain  ])arts  of  the  body  l)y  which,  for  the 
most  part,  the  lesions  can  be  recognizi'd,  is  most  aliru])t  and  most  complete. 
Veyssiere's  nei'dle  e.\[)erinient  and  X(_itlinagers  chromic-acid  injections 
both  alike  taught  the  separation  of  the  sensory  and  the  motor  portions 
of  the  brain,  as  we  know  them  to  be  separate  in  the  cord  ;  while  the 
studies  made  by  Gudden  concerning  secondary  atrojihies  in  the  nervous 
system  which  follow  injury  to  limitetl  areas  of  the  Itrain  have  shed,  in 
their  time,  the  most  important  light  upon  this  previously  obscure  sub- 
ject. The  result  of  these  earlier  efforts,  as  well  as  the  combined  labors 
of  men  whose  names  are  still  in  the  mouths  of  every  student  of  experi- 
mental physiology — men,  for  instance,  such  as  Hitzig,  Ferrier,  Horsley, 
Franck,  and  many  others — has  been  to  bring  about  a  well-established 
and  generally  accepted  teaching,  upon  \\hich  the  labors  of  all  surgeons 
who  work  in  this  jiart  of  the  body  are  based. 

\nt\,  first  of  all,  we  have  been  taught  to  distinguish  between  lesions 
which  involve  a  certain  limited  part  of  the  brain  itself  and  those  which 
compromise  the  entire  encephalon  with  its  membranes.  In  other  words, 
we  have  to  distinguish  between — 

1.  General  traumatic  disturbances  of  the  endocraniuni  ;  and 

2.  Localized  injuries  to  the  brain  or  to  particular  vessels  and  nerves 
entering  into  its  composition. 

So  far,  then,  as  concerns  the  first — the  general  lesions  of  the  brain — 
it  is  possible  that  the  circulation  either  of  blood  or  lymph  within  the 
cranial  cavity  may  be  so  affected  by  injury  that  these  most  sensitive 
nerve-masses  are  influenced  in  their  nourishment  and  have  their  func- 
tion thereby  perverted  or  destroyed.  Or,  again,  it  is  further  possible, 
without  any  perceptil)le  disturliance  of  the  circulation,  to  so  influence  the 
entire  central  nervous  system  that  the  whole  now  acts  as  a  part  does  in 
the  above  instance — in  other  words,  that  the  entire  activity  and  the  total 
functions  of  the  brain  are  mildly  or  seriously  perverted.  In  the  first 
case  it  is  brought  about  that  the  condition  is  one  practically  of  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  which 
determines  the  disturbance  of  function,  since  the  now  injured  and  more 
or  less  useless  part  of  the  brain  acts  in  this  way,  disturbs  the  circulation, 
and  takes  up  perhaps  valuable  space.  Or,  this  foreign  body  may  consist 
entirely  of  blood-clot,  which  is  pressing  upon  a  small  or  large  area  of  the 
brain  and  thus  compromising  its  usefulness.  In  the  second  case  the  con- 
dition is  one  which  has  been  so  often  spoken  of  in  time  ])ast  as  "concus- 
sion of  the  brain,"  upon  which,  both  previously  and  now,  there  still  exist 
wide  differences  of  opinion. 

Before,  however,  going  into   the  details  of  this  part  of  the  subject 
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there  must  bo  a  few  words  devoted  to  the  auatoinieal  and  pliysiohigieal 
aspects  of  this  question.  The  rehitions  of  individual  |)()i'tions  to  eacii 
otiier  and  to  g'eneral  pathological  processes,  to  acute  as  well  as  to  chronic 
ones,  in  other  parts  of  the  Ixidy,  as  well  as  to  those  within  the  cranium, 
can  never  be  lost  sight  of.  It  was  Magendie  who  tirst  taught  us  the 
importance  of  that  ])articular  component  of  the  endocranium  which  is  so 
variable — namely,  the  cerebro-sj)inal  fluid.  It  is  this  which  brings  about 
the  most  rapid  alternations  of  j)ressure,  and  consequently  the  most  rapid 
variations  of  endocranial  space,  its  influence  being  even  greater  than  tliat 
of  the  venous  current.  Donders  had  fitted  an  air-tight  glass  window  in 
the  skull,  and  had  carefully  studied  the  influence  of  venous  pressure,  but 
it  remained  for  ^lagendie  to  teach  us  the  importance  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid.  The  principal  imjiortance  of  this  fluid  in  this  connection  obtains 
in  that  there  is  an  easy  path  between  the  inelastic  cranial  cavity  and  the 
s])inal  canal,  whose  walls  are  more  capable  of  accomniodating  an  increase 
of  fluid  than  is  the  case  above.  In  other  words,  when  brain-pressure  is 
increased  the  spinal  canal  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  fluid  which  is 
pressed  out  of  the  cranium,  so  that  there  is  more  accommodation  of 
pressure  and  more  ecpiilibrium  between  the  two  than  would  otherwise 
ol)tain.  By  the  modern  method  of  injection  Schwalbe  was,  and  after- 
ward Key  and  Retzius  were,  able  to  prove  that  the  subdural  s])ace  was 
e.xtended  along  the  optic  nerves,  througii  the  olfactory  even  down  into 
the  nasal  mucosa,  and  along  the  auditory  even  iuto  the  perilymph  spaces 
and  the  bony  labyrinth.  By  the  same  kind  of  investigation  they  were 
able  to  prove  that  the  subdural  and  subarachnoid  spaces  do  not  connect 
at  any  ])oint,  either  in  the  lirain  or  down  the  cord  ;  in  other  words,  the 
subaraclmoidean  space  is  an  absolutely  closed  sac.  This  has  an  important 
pathological  as  well  as  physiological  bearing. 

Befoi-e  the  investigations  of  Althann  and  Key  it  was  supposed  that 
the  cerebro-spinal  fluitl  was  enclosed  in  numerous  completely  separated 
compartments.  So  long  as  this  view  was  held  a  free  communication 
between  the  suliarachnoidean  space  and  the  spinal  cavity  naturally  seemed 
impossible.  It  has  been,  thei'efore,  a  distinct  advance  to  do  away  with 
this  error,  and  show  how  easily  the  fluid  may  pass  from  one  cavity  to  the 
other,  as  well  as  its  free  admission  to  all  the  endocerebral  folds,  ventricles, 
and  spaces.  In  other  words,  from  the  convexity  of  the  brain  down  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  canal  there  is  free  communication,  as  well  as 
with  the  ventricles,  and  even  with  the  perivascular  sheaths,  which  are  in 
effect  nothing  else  than  modified  subarachnoid  spaces.  These  facts  were 
determined  by  these  investigators  by  the  injection  of  blue  fluid,  which 
was  thrown  into  the  spinal  canal  and  was  seen  to  permeate  into  all  the 
spaces  in  the  brain  above  mentioned.  The  connection  of  the  subarach- 
noid space  with  the  lateral  ventricles  by  an  opening  in  the  lower  wall  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  just  where  the  choroid  plexus  escapes  was  first  made 
clear  by  ilageudie,  whose  name  was  given  to  the  foramen  which  he  dis- 
covered. That  this  opening  is  no  artefact  has  been  now  for  many  years 
clearly  demon.strated. 

In  spite  of  the  constant  limitations  about  the  brain,  its  volume  is 
altered  in  the  most  rapid  way  :  with  every  systole  of  the  heart  it  expands, 
with  every  diastole  contracts.  Its  size  is  also  modified  by  the  motions 
of  respiration.     Thus,  the  alterations  peculiar  to  the  brain  are  of  two 
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varieties — those  connected  with  the  pulse,  and  tliose  connected  with 
Iireathing,  it  beino-  with  every  inspiration  that  its  vohnne  is  decreased. 
^\'liile  these  are  matters  that  most  interest  the  pliysiologist,  they  have 
their  bearinas  in  the  consideration  of  certain  surgical  cases.  With  ex- 
tensive elevation  of  blood-pressure  inside  the  skull  there  is  increased 
escape  of  lymph  into  tiie  lymphatic  vessels. 

We  are  brought  face  to  face  here  with  a  really  interesting  phenome- 
non— namely,  the  escape  of  -cerebro-spiual  fluid  from  an  inexpansible 
cranial  cavity  into  the  more  or  less  elastic  spinal  cavity,  by  virtue  of 
whicli  a  certain  tlegree  of  ]irotection  is  aflbrded  from  injury.  A  priori, 
distention  of  tlie  latter  cavity  is  scarcely  cre(lii)le  ;  but  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  spinal  column  is  composed  of  articulated  segments  between 
which,  and  inside  of  which,  there  is  much  soft  tissue  with  many  open- 
ings, it  seems  nuich  less  difficult  of  appreciation.  Upon  opening  the 
o!)turator  memlirane  between  the  atlas  and  the  axis  or  the  atlas  and  the 
skull  it  is  very  easy  to  demonstrate  a  dilatation  with  each  systole.  The 
elasticitv  of  this  membrane  is  striking  and  indicative,  and  shows  what 
may  occur  with  the  membranous  and  ligamentous  tissues  between  the 
other  members  of  the  si)inal  column.  In  the  normal  state  the  dura 
never  completely  fills  the  entire  spinal  canal,  but  there  is  always  space 
between  it  and  the  bone,  which  is  tilled  ordinarily  with  soft  fat,  which 
may  be  forced  out  into  the  intervertebral  foramina.  The  dural  pro- 
longations whieli  accompany  the  spinal  nerves,  and  which  scaiTcly  more 
than  half  till  the  foramina,  are  also  capable  of  dilatation.  As  the  result, 
then,  of  many  experiments,  we  may  conclude  with  positiveness  that  the 
outflow  of  this  fluid  from  the  cranial  cavity  constitutes  the  means  by 
which  additional  space  is  afforded  within  the  cranium,  or  for  whatever 
mav  induce  pressure  upon  the  brain  ;  and  the  laws  of  hydrostatics  are 
here  maintained,  so  that  the  pressure  of  this  fluid  is  the  register  of  endo- 
cranial  pressure,  although  this  may  not  always  be  easy  of  demonstration. 

Of  the  three  comjionent  parts  of  the  endocranial  contents,  we  see 
that  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  and  the  blood  may  be  so  altered  in  amount 
that  when  one  is  present  in  excess  the  other  is  deficient,  and  that  the 
equilibrium  of  pressure  may  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  one  or  of 
the  other  to  at  least  a  certain  degree.  These  two  comjionents,  so  alter- 
able in  their  amount,  are  those  which,  except  in  cases  of  actual  depres- 
sion of  bone,  constitute  the  compressing  forces  as  against  the  j)ractically 
unalterable  nerve-tissue  itself.  These  phenomena,  however,  are  not 
always  constant,  as  may  be  learned  from  Pagenstecher's  experiments, 
which  show  tliat  the  intraspinal  tension  varies  with  various  indi- 
viduals. 

CONCUSSION   AND   CONTUSION   OP   THE    BRAIN. 

The  word  "  concussion  "  we  inherit  from  tlie  oldest  masters  of  our 
art,  sinct  the  expression  was  used  by  Hi]i])ocrates,  Galen,  and  Celsus, 
but  in  a  much  broader  sense  than  now.  Its  more  modern  significance 
was  given  to  it  first  by  Boirel,  since  he  made  it  ajijily  to  a  group  of 
symptoms,  the  result  of  injuries  to  the  head  not  due  to  fracture  nor  to 
perceptible  laceration  of  vessels,  temporary  and  of  variable  intensity. 
It  was  Littre  who  first  studied  the  matter  post-mortem.  In  1706  a 
young  criminal  who  was  to  be  broken  upon  the  wheel  anticipated  his 
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oxcciitioii  In-  runninji  violently  against  the  wall  of  liis  coll,  .striking 
ii|)()ii  his  liead  ;  he  fell  anil  died  at  once  as  the  resnlt  of  his  injury. 
Jiittiv  was  astonished  wlieii,  on  aiilo|)sy,  he  found  the  skull  itself  intact, 
and  upon  oj)ening  it  could  tind  ncitiier  hemorrhage  nor  any  otiier  jicr- 
ce])tihle  lesion,  save  that  the  brain-substance  seemed  to  him  somewhat 
tirmer  and  that  it  seemed  to  have  receded  to  a  slight  extent  from  its 
bony  walls.  He  then  first  connected  these  a])parently  trifling  alterations 
of  the  brain-tissue  witli  tiie  major  results  of  such  injuries  to  the  skull. 
After  iiim  undue  importance  was  ascribed  to  this  recession  of  the  brain- 
tissue.  It  was  the  subscijuent  researches  uj)on  vibration  within  the  bone 
which  helped  to  clear  up  the  subject.  Petit  best  succeeded  in  formula- 
ting the  knowledge  of  his  day,  which  does  not  vary  nuich  from  the 
tenets  by  some  recently  held.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  as  the  result  of 
violence  vibrations  were  produced,  which  were  contimied  to  the  brain- 
mass  and  caused  its  disturl)ance  :  the  prevailing  opinion  was  tiiat  by 
these  oscillations  the  brain-substance  was  in  its  filircs  and  cells  dynami- 
cally affected  and  jiaralyzed  witliout  molecular  changes.  To  this  view 
surgeons  like  Boyer,  Abernethy,  and  Astley  Cooper  lent  themselves 
completely. 

Later,  men  took  up  more  carefully  the  study  of  the  character  of  the 
injury  from  which  the  central  nervous  system  thus  suffered.  Was  it 
the  impact  of  the  brain,  violent  but  momentary,  which  thus  <listurbed 
its  function  by  minute  lacerations  or  molecular  changes,  or  did  it  come 
about  in  some  other  way  that  the  brain-functions  were  disturbed  without 
the  slightest  perceptible  injury?  In  clearing  up  this  matter  there  is  this 
to  1)6  said  which  is  extremely  im])ortant :  that  the  post-mortem  records, 
upon  which  the  opinion  can  be  liased  that  in  these  instances  there  is  no 
perceptible  alteration,  are  so  incompletely  reported  and  so  essentially  rare 
— in  other  words,  so  unsatisfactory— that  it  can  be  almost  positively 
maintained  that  such  a  thing  as  this  is  impossible.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  against  the  very  small  mnnber  of  autopsies  which  can  be  held  to  sus- 
tain this  view,  that  a  genuine  pure  form  of  concussion  may  be  fatal, 
there  are  a  great  many  ol)servations  which  tend  to  make  such  views 
cpiite  untenable.  The  trouble  in  time  past  has  been  largely  that  very 
slight  injuries  were  regarded  as  equivalent  to  no  injury  of  the  brain- 
substance  ;  but  physiologists  have  taught  us  that  the  most  minute  inju- 
ries of  certain  parts  of  the  complicated  brain-structure  are  enough  not 
only  t(i  disturb  function,  but  to  destroy  function  and  even  life.  It  may 
probably,  then,  still  be  maintained  with  accuracy  that  the  so-called  fatal 
cases  of  concussion  are  in  effect  cases  at  least  of  contusion. 

From  a  clinical  standpoint  there  is  even  more  to  this  subject.  In 
case  of  any  injury  of  the  lirain-substance  which  does  not  prove  fatal  we 
have  a  right  to  exj^ect  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time  there  is  more 
or  less  repair.  The  disturljances  thus  produced  require  at  least  a  certain 
time  for  repair  before  there  can  be  complete  healing  or  restitution  of 
function  ;  but  there  are  cases  of  head-injury  which,  apparently  most  severe 
at  the  time,  quickly  recover.  If  one,  for  instance,  receives  a  severe  blow 
upon  the  head  and  loses  consciousness,  becoming  cold  and  pale,  with 
altered  pulse,  and  lying  for  a  few  hours  in  ap])arently  a  dangerous  condi- 
tion, and  then  quickly  recovering  his  normal  condition,  we  may  infer  that 
there  must  have  been  some  serious  disturbance  of  tissue  to  pi'oduce  such 
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a  result ;  still  more  so  when  the  case  presents  dee])  prostration  with  tem- 
porary paralvses  and  disturbance  of  peripheral  nerves.  Of  course,  one 
naturallv  tliinks  of  the  conditions  l)rou<;iit  aliout  j)urely  by  emotion,  such 
as  fright,  joy,  and  so  on,  and  ])erha])s  tinally  takes  refuge  under  that  very 
vague  but  comforting  expression  of  "  traumatic  neurosis,"  or,  when  very 
temporary,  of  "  traumatic  narcosis."  Pirogotf  in  his  experiments  with 
animals  endeavored  to  formulate  some  definite  symptoms  from  those 
cases  where  on  autopsy  there  could  be  found  no  intracranial  hemorrhage 
nor  material  lesion,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  Others  have  experimented 
by  blows  upon  the  head,  which  was  rested  upon  a  cushion.  Keck,  for 
instance,  in  twenty-six  experiments  only  succeeded  once  in  killing  an 
animal  without  producing  perceptible  lesions  and  extravasations  in  the 
brain  ;  and  Akjuie '  did  not  succeed  once  in  many  attempts.  These  ex- 
periments, therefore,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  violent  blows  which 
produce  anything  like  fatal  injuries  do  it  in  consf(|uence  of  material 
lesions  witliin  the  lirain,  and  nut  as  the  result  of  a  fatal  form  of  j)ure 
concussion. - 

The  theory  of  communicated  cerebral  viln-ations,  advanced  by  Petit, 
accepted  by  Gama,  held  ground  almost  unchallenged  for  a  long  time,  and 
tiien  came  the  time  when  experiments  were  made  to  actually  determine 
under  wiiat  conditions  vil)rations  could  be  thus  transmitted.  In  the 
mean  time  many  autopsies  were  made,  in  which  tliere  were  found  minute 
extravasations  within  the  cerebral  substance,  which  were  called  "  com- 
pression apoplexies."  These  led  to  a  modification  of  previous  views,  and 
Vel]ieau  and  his  followers  began  to  distinguish  commotion,  so  called,  as 
the  first  degree  of  contusion.  Then  Pirogt)ff,  Fano,  and  Beck  began  to 
experiment  with  animals.  Most  of  these  oi)servcrs  found  that  it  was 
imjxissiblc  to  sii  contuse  or  injure  tiie  head  as  to  produce  death  without 
finding  notalilc  lesi(jns  at  the  autojisy  ;  and  the  views  of  surgeons  con- 
cerning the  process  of  fatal  commotion  without  perceptible  lesions  began 
to  change.  Then  came  the  interesting  experiments  of  Aran  in  1844, 
of  Felizet  in  1873,  of  Baum  in  187(J,  and  of  Messerer  in  1884.    In  1871, 

'  Gaz.  med.  de  Paris,  I8fi5,  Xo.  15. 

^  It  was  jierliaps,  Boirel  who  first,  in  IfiTT,  flivicUd  tnii-  ceribral  commotion  from  other 
brain-troubles.  In  1766,  Valsalva  first  established  the  relation  between  cerebral  lesions 
and  the  symptoms  which  depend  upon  them.  He  declared  that  the  paralvses  which  fol- 
low certain  injuries  to  the  head  had  their  oricrin  in  the  brain  and  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  paralysis.  In  1705,  Littre  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  ideas  then  held  concerning 
cerebnd  commotion,  as  already  mentioned.  The  study  of  injuries  to  the  head  made  slow 
progress  until  the  Academy  of  Surgery  of  Paris  projioseci  it  as  a  subject  for  a  prize  in 
1760  to  establish  a  theory  of  contrecoup  and  to  determine  ils  consequences.  This  topic 
provoked  a  large  number  of  publications  and  memoirs,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant was  that  of  Grima,  published  in  1766,  with  another  in  177S.  Petit  introduced  a 
new  interpretation  of  the  facts  observed  in  cerebral  commotion  in  1774,  which  he  would 
explain  by  the  transmission  to  the  brain  of  vibrations  communicated  by  its^  osseous 
envelope  and  the  consequent  suspension  of  its  functions.  He  di<l  more  than  this,  more- 
over. He  systematized  the  symptomatology  of  various  cerebral  lesions,  such  as  encephalitis, 
hemorrhages,  etc.  Percival  Pott  had  previously  described  separations  of  dura  and  for- 
mations of  clot.  Petit  insisted  particularly  upon  the  fact  that  commotion  follows  the 
injury  immediately,  whereas  the  symptoms  of  iieniorrhage  are  retarded  and  progressive. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  conditions  of  commotion  and  of  comi)ression  seem  to  have 
been  more  or  less  mi.\ed,  and  it  remained  in  a  large  measure  for  Dupuytren  and  N^laton, 
as  well  as  other  surgeons  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  to  diflerentiate  clearly 
between  the  two  conditions.  Dupuytren  had  described  what  he  called  "contusion  of  the 
brain."  and  his  description  has  remained  classical,  and  the  condition  to  which  he  alluded 
was  given  a  place  in  the  classification  of  cerebral  lesions. 
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Fisclicr  jiulilislicd  '  a  tlicurv  liascd  upon  tlic  result  of  aiitoi)sics  and  upon 
a  coniparison  of  clinical  plicnonicna,  in  which  lie  made  it  appear  tiiat  the 
siji'ns  of  conmiotion  were  not  jiractieally  ditt'ercnt  from  those  of  shock, 
which  he  held  to  be  due  to  reHex  paralysis  of  the  vessels,  followed  bv 
enlarijenient  of  the  veins,  with  consequent  alteration  in  the  general  cir- 
culation, and,  later,  alteration  in  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve-cells.  Fischer 
demonstrated  venous  hypertemia  of  the  Itrain  and  membranes  in  two 
individuals  who  died  soon  after  injury  to  the  head,  in  whom  the  l)rain- 
substance  seemed  to  be  absolutely  intact.  In  other  words,  according  to 
his  view,  cerebral  commotion,  or  concussion,  is  simply  shock,  and  its 
symptoms  are  due  entirely  to  the  vascular  conditions  ]>resent.  By  the 
acceptance  of  this  view  surgery  has  been  advanced.  A  little  later,  in  1874, 
Koch  and  Filehne"  conceived  the  idea  of  substituting  for  the  violent 
blows  of  previous  experimenters  rapidly-repeated  milder  injuries,  l)y 
which  they  are  able  to  produce  the  same  clinical  results — namely,  mus- 
cular relaxation,  complete  insensil)ility,  and  circulatory  disturbance.  The 
blows  were  made  with  the  frequency  of  about  two  in  a  second  u])on  the 
parietal  region  ;  after  a  half  or  three-ijuarters  of  an  hour  the  tem])erature 
was  alwaj's  found  to  have  sunk,  tiie  respirations  to  have  become  slower, 
and  the  pulse  to  have  fallen  from  TjS  to  8(3 ;  the  animals  lay  unconscious, 
but  reacted  if  allowed  to  li\"e.  Sections  gave  always  appearances  of  con- 
tusion at  the  point  of  violence,  with  congestion  of  the  membranes,  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  and  the  u])per  portions  of  the  medulla ;  no  vas- 
cular riqitures  were  noted.  Their  conclusions  are  succinct:  they  deny 
participation  of  the  vascular  system  in  the  ])roduction  of  the  signs  of 
cerebral  connn<itiou,  and  claim  a  purely  dynamic  explanation  for  the 
condition  included  under  this  name,  ascribing  only  a  secondary  role  to 
vascular  phenomena.  Of  course  their  work  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
the  conditions  are  very  different  as  between  a  single  violent  blow  upon 
the  head  and  rei>eate(l  milder  blows. 

In  1878  a|)peared  the  researches  of  Duret  ^  from  the  anatomical 
direction.  Duret  interprets  these  lesions  by  a  certain  elasticity  of  the 
cranial  vault  and  In'  the  presence  in  the  brain  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 
He  claims  that  an  impression  on  one  side  of  the  skull,  be  it  of  instan- 
taneous duration,  due  to  a  blow,  is  followed  by  elevation  at  the  ])oint 
opposite,  j)erniitted  l)y  a  certain  elasticity  of  the  bone.  He  speaks,  there- 
fore, of  a  cone  of  depression  and  of  elevation.  There  occurs  also  a  violent 
precipitation  of  li(juid  in  the  direction  of  the  injury,  by  which  damage 
is  done  to  the  vessels,  and  even  to  the  substance,  of  the  lu-ain.  As  the 
cone  of  elevation  is  formed  there  is  a  general  movement  of  all  the  con- 
tained fluids  of  the  skull  in  that  direction,  in  consequence  of  which  there 
is  a  very  violent  distention  or  elevation  of  hydraulic  pressure  in  the 
parts  thus  afl'ected.  Consequently,  Duret  offers  this  explanation  for 
commotion  :  The  instantaneous  change  in  the  shape  of  the  bone  eftccts 
an  alteration  in  the  size  and  shajie  of  the  ventricles  ;  and  their  contained 
licpiid,  forced  out  from  surrounding  pressure,  can  only  esca]ie  through 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  through  which  it  is  forced  into  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle.    The  effect  of  this  pressure  is  to  produce  a  condition  of  shock 

'  VolL-mann^s  Snmml.  Bin.  Vortriige,  1871,  No.  27. 

'' Archiv  f.^klin.  Our.,  1874,  xvii."l90. 

'  Duret,  Etudes  expt-imenielles  el  clinique.s  sur  les  Tmumutismes  cerebraux. 
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whicli  presents  all  the  phenomena  usually  aseribed  to  cerebral  com- 
niotii»n  :  it  produces  general  denioralization  of  all  the  nniscle-phenoniena, 
as  well  the  voluntary  as  the  involuntary.  Studying-  these  phenomena, 
Duret  has  divided  the  effects  of  cerebral  traumatisms  into  three  stages — 
the  stage  of  excitation,  the  stage  of  paralysis,  and  the  stage  of  reaction. 
During  the  first  there  is  a  tetanic  condition  of  the  muscles,  often  with 
violent  expulsion  of  urine  and  faeces,  and  sometimes  profuse  salivation. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  considerable  increase  of  vascular  pressure,  as 
shown  by  musi'ular  contraction  ;  the  heart  becomes  irregular,  Duret 
having  shown  that  violent  shock  from  the  head  produces  more  or  less 
arrest  of  heart-action  and  sometimes  a  rcsjiiratory  syncope.  This  stage 
of  excitation — a  few  seconds  or  a  few  minutes  in  duration — is  succeeded 
by  a  paralytic  stage,  during  which  there  are  muscular  relaxation,  insen- 
sibility, rapid  respiration,  slow  pulse,  vascular  relaxation,  a  paralvtie  con- 
gesti(Ui  of  the  brain,  etc.  Duret  has  (k'HKinstrated  this  vascular  relax- 
ation in  animals  duriug  this  stage.  The  third  stage,  one  c)f  reaction,  is 
characterized  by  elevation  of  temperature  and  sometimes  by  symptoms 
of  mental  excitement,  developing  even  into  delirium  or  mania. 

A  recent  publication  of  Miles  has  for  the  most  part  corroborated 
Duret's  views.  He  believes  in  reflex  anannia  as  a  residt  of  irritation  of 
the  restiform  body.  He  considers  the  minute  hemorrhages  often  foiuid 
in  the  cerebral  substance  as  accidents,  and  as  not  the  real  cause  of  the 
syui])toms  of  connnotion.  Finally,  there  has  been  recently  (1886)  pub- 
lished by  Sudre  in  Bordeaux  an  exj)osition  of  the  views  of  Bouchard  of 
that  city,  who  holds  that  the  symptoms  of  counnotion  are  largely  due  to 
the  disposition  of  the  cerel)ro-s])inal  fluid.  He  asks  himself  why  there 
is  in  some  cases  predominance  of  symjitoms  of  commotion,  in  others 
those  of  contusion.  In  formulating  an  answer  he  shows  that  the 
quantity  of  li(piid  thrown  into  the  cranium  varies  with  the  respiration. 
Expiration  forces  a  certain  amoiuit  of  fluid  out,  which  returns  into  the 
cranium  during  inspiration  ;  in  other  words,  diu'ing  expiration  there  is 
more  intimate  contact  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  with  the  bone.  A  blow 
received  during  inspiration,  when  the  brain  is  more  surrounded  with 
fluid,  wouhl  produce  connnotion  ;  whereas  one  received  during  expira- 
tion, when  the  brain  is  de})rived  of  its  water-bed,  would  be  nuich  more 
likely  to  cause  serious  lesion  in  the  brain  itself. 

These  are  the  principal  theories  of  to-day  concerning  cerebral  com- 
motion. In  France  the  views  of  Duret  are  most  widely  accej)ted.  In 
Germany  the  possibility  is  widely  admitted  of  a  pure  tyjie  of  fatal  con- 
cussion without  lesion.  Beck  would  reserve  the  name  of  "  contusion  " 
for  those  cases  where  the  brain  itself  is  directly  injured.  Most  of  the 
English  authors  decline  to  consider  that  concussion  can  be  fatal  without 
the  existence  of  perceptible  lesions.  Polis's  views,'  which  have  been 
formed  after  considerable  experimentation  with  animals,  seems  to  be  that 
cerebral  CHmmotion  is  practicallv  due  to  a  lack  of  equilil)rium  between 
the  brain-centres  and  the  IniU) — that,  lii)erated  from  the  conditions  under 
M'hich  they  normally  functionate,  and  working  each  for  itself  indejK'nd- 
ently  of  other  centres,  their  equilibrium  is  lost,  and  they  cease  to  co- 
ordinate in  their  operations. 

According  to  the  views  of  Phelps,^  contusion   may  occur  in   three 

'  Rev.  de.  Chir.,  Avril,  1894.  ^  y   }'.  Med.  Journ.,  Jan.,  1893. 
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(orms — p;ent'i'iil,  liiiiitcfl,  and  mcuiniical,  iiivulvini:;  tlic  iiicMil)raiics.  The 
liiniteil  may  he  either  eortieal  or  suheortieal.  T\v(i  or  three  I'oriiis  may 
coexist  in  the  same  case.  J^imited  contusion  differs  from  laceration  as  a 
contiisiou  elsewhere  differs  from  a  wound.  There  is  no  ])alpable  sohition 
of  continuity  in  the  brain-tibres,  and  consequently  tlic  hemorrhagic  ex- 
travasation can  only  be  minute  in  (juantity  and  very  small  in  form.  For 
their  repair  dbsorptioii  <iii/i/,  diid  not  ricotrizdJioii,  is  retjuired.  Recovery 
should  occur  in  the  inajorityof  cases.  Either  form  of  limited  contusion 
occasionally  results  in  abscess.  This,  witii  suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  brain  itself  or  in  the  brain-substance,  is  the  result  of  primary  injury 
to  the  brain,  and  not  secondary  to  meningeal  inflammation  extended 
from  the  ])oint  of  fracture.  General  contusion  is  more  frequent  than 
the  limiteil  form,  but  less  fre(|Uent  than  laceration  ;  it  is  recognized  in 
three  post-mortem  forms — general  hyperieniia  with  or  without  tedenia, 
punctate  or  miliary  hemorrhages,  and  thrombosis  of  minute  cerebral 
vessels.     These  occur  separately  or  together. 

iSIeningeal  contusion  as  a  distinct  complication  occasions  hemorrhage 
and  inflannnation.  Its  relation  to  general  contusion  is  not  closely  de- 
fined. They  may  occur  together  or  separati-ly.  Hemorrhage  is  fre- 
quent:  the  vessels  of  the  pia  are  ruptured,  and  blood  is  effused  in  a 
rather  thin  sheet  over  one  or  both  hemispheres,  Init  may  present  itself 
over  scattered  patches  from  any  part  of  the  brain.  A\'hen  j)rofuse  it  can 
easily  be  traced  to  its  source  in  the  cortical  laceration.  Phelps  claims 
that  cortical  traumatic  hemorrhage,  unconnected  with  cortical  laceration, 
and  without  fracture  as  well  as  with  it,  is  the  result  of  meningeal  con- 
tusion.    (ITf/f  also  the  illustrations  from  Duret.) 

There  is  not  much  to  be  added  here  to  the  al)ove  remarks ;  only  a 
few  matters  of  interest  may  be  briefly  discussed.  Duret  has  suggested 
to  describe  concussion  of  the  brain  as  a  traumatic  cranio-spinal  shock 
{choc  cephalo-rachidien),  impelled  thereto  partly  by  remembering  that 
in  these  cases  of  violence  to  the  iiead  it  is  (piite  possible  that  the  fourth 
ventricle  should  be  violently,  although  oidy  momentarilv,  compressed,  and 
that  its  contained  flui<l  may  either  injiu'e  the  delicate  textures  about  it  or 
may  be  suddenly  and  violently  forced  into  the  central  canal. 

Some  have  suggested  that  concussion  is  equivalent  to  the  so-called 
"  compression-apoiilexies"  of  certain  a\ithors.  These,  first  described  i)y 
Bright  and  Rokitansky,  have  since  been  found  to  have  no  certain  nor 
definite  relations  to  the  phenomena  of  cranio-spinal  shock.  In  section 
they  are  distinguished  from  more  ])ernianent  lesions  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  composed  of  minute  clots,  which  cannot  be  waslied  from  the  texture 
of  the  brain  nor  jjressed  out  on  gentle  pressure.  Their  number  is  often 
very  large — sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  very  trifling — and  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  limited  to  the  area  of  brain  most  injured.  Sometimes 
these  minute  apoplectiit  foci  constitute  the  only  disturbance  we  can  per- 
ceive, but  more  often  they  are  connected  with  larger  and  more  visible 
lesions.  This  fact  indicates  the  very  category  in  which  these  minute 
hemorrhages  should  be  classified — namely,  in  that  of  contusion  and  lace- 
rations, and  not  that  of  simple  concussion. 

Compression-apoplexies  are  found  most  often  in  the  region  of  the 
medulla  and  along  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  In  the  same  way 
as  Duret  has  explained  the  occurrence  of  at  least  a  certain  part  of  the 


PLATE  VI, 


lllustratiqg  rriiqute  tiemorrhiages  iq  cerebro-spinal  tract  and  rupture  of  fourthi  ventricle, 
produced   by  injection  of  geiatiqe. 

N,  Corpus  Striatun^  ;  O,  Thalarqus;  i  and  2,  Lesions  iq  t\\e  medulla;  3,  Hernor- 
rhages  in  tl^e  restiforn-)  bodies.      (Duret. ) 


PLATE  VII. 


Surface   aqd   iriterstitial   l^etTiorrhiages  produced   by  a  blow  upoq  the  back  of   the  head. 

Sig.,  Sigmoid  Gyrus;  0,  Tf\alamus;  Q,  Corpora  quadrigemiqa ;  I,  Lesioris  ir^  the 
central  canal  of  the  cord;  2,  Rupture  of  restifornri  fibres;  3,  Bulbar  lesioqs;  4,  Large 
superficial  fierr^orrhiages.     (Duret.) 
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shock,  by  pressure  of  the  fluid  out  of  tlie  fourth  voutricle,  does  he  also 
explain  the  forcinsj  into  tlie  fourth  ventricle,  from  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles, of  their  contained  fluid,  so  tiiat  other  injuries  may  be  produced 
in  the  same  fiisliion.  When  Duret  injected,  tlu-ouiih  a  small  ojien- 
ing  in  the  skull,  an  indefinite  and  non-absorl)al)lc  Huid  with  considerable 
violence,  lie  produced  instantly  the  symptoms  of  brain-concussion.  The 
quantity  of  fluid  thus  thrown  in  needed  not  to  be  large,  if  only  the  tem- 
poral region  were  selected  and  the  injection  made  with  force.  In  every 
such  case  he  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fourth  ventricle  muncrous 
large  and  small  ccciiymoscs.  Tiiesc  experiments  of'Duri't's  cx])lain  whv 
in  men  as  well  as  in  animals,  iiftcr  injuries  to  the  heatl,  compression- 
hemorrhages  and  minute  lacerations  are  so  often  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  vital  centres  clustered  in  this  region.     (See  Plates  YI.  and 

It  is  d  priori  probable — and  experience  confirms  the  deduction — that 
a  pure  form  of  brain-concussion  is  a  great  rarity,  l)ut  that  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  coml)ined  with  other  lesions  of  the  l)rain  and  its  aduexa, 
with  hemorrliagcs,  with  fractures  of  the  skull,  or  with  other  evidences 
of  violence.  (_'onswpiently,  tiie  rule  which  Bergmann  lays  down  is  wise 
— that  in  these  cases  it  is  not  the  most  conspicuous  anatomical  lesions 
which  should  l)e  regarded  as  the  causes  of  death,  l)ut  that  these  should 
be  judged  according  to  tiie  ])rcd(iiuinating  jiicturc  ])resented  by  the 
sym])toms  of  tiic  case.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  general  idea  that 
Stromeyer  wisely  iield  that  tiio  siiar])  sabre  of  an  Afghan  might  split  the 
skull  and  brain  of  his  enemy  without  rendering  liim  instantly  hors  du 
combat,  while  the  blunt  and  heavy  weapon  of  an  I]uglish  dragoon,  which 
could  not  penetrate  a  skull  and  which  caused  a  relatively  small  lacera- 
tion of  the  lirain,  might  nevertheless  cjuickly  tlu'ow  him  from  his  horse 
on  to  tile  ground,  and  instantly  disai)lc  iiim. 

Tile  cases  of  the  pure  type  of  concussion  which  iiavc  been  fatal  with- 
out other  perceptible  injuries  in  the  skull,  in  the  membranes,  or  in  the 
brain  itself  are  so  rare  that  surgeons  of  large  exjjerience,  like  Pirogoff, 
Follin,  and  Prescott  Hewett,  actually  doubt  thcii-  existence.  Deville, 
for  instance,  lias  reported  the  case  of  a  man  who  iiad  been  thrown  upon 
the  pavement  from  a  height,  who  was  taken  into  the  Hotel  St.  Antoine, 
where  he  was  fouiul  to  be  collapsed  and  unconscious,  but  without  paraly- 
sis or  convulsion  ;  he  remained  in  this  condition  a  few  hours,  and  then 
died.  Neither  upon  his  head  nor  inside  of  the  skull  could  the  slightest 
lesion  be  detected,  and  the  attending  physician  held  this  to  be  a  case  of 
death  from  genuine  concussion  of  tiie  lirain.  Deville  could  not  believe 
this,  and  examined  tlie  body  again,  and  found  in  the  spinal  cavity  a 
large  clot  of  l)lood.  So,  too,  Hewett  saw  in  St.  George's  Hosjiital  tiie 
autopsy  made  on  a  iioy  who  iiad  died  two  hours  after  falluig  from  a 
height,  and  presenting  a  tyjiical  case  of  brain-concussion.  At  two  points 
there  w^ere.found  trifling  lesions  of  tlie  brain  ;  otherwise  the  brain  seemed 
healthy.  But  when  the  thorax  was  ojiened,  not  onlv  was  there  found  a 
fracture  of  the  ribs,  but  also  a  rupture  of  the  iieart.  And  so  it  is  with 
many  other  cases  whicii  liave  been  recorded,  and  a  miicii  larger  number 
which  might  have  been.  In  the  older  literature  of  this  subject  fat-embolism 
does  not  figure,  it  having  been  only  coniparativclj'  recently  studied. 
How  many  cases  of  so-called  brain-concussion  were,  in  effect,  due  to  till- 
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ing  of  the  ])ulmonarv  capillaries  with  fat?  It  is  known  that  the  symj)- 
towifi  of  fat-cmholisni  arc  in  largo  mcasnre  those  of  shock — i.e.  those 
identical  witii  conciission-synijjtoiiis.  How  many  of  tlu'se  cases,  too, 
have  suffered  from  degeneration  of  heart-nmscle  or  lesions  (jf  the  coro- 
nary arteries,  which  may  assume  a  tremendous  importance  after  even 
trifling  injuries  to  the  head  or  to  other  parts  of  tlu'  body  ! 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  appearances  of  brain-concussion  consist  for 
tlie  most  part  of  distiu'bauces  of  consci(nisness  and  intelligence,  varying 
from  a  slight  sleepiness  to  comj)lete  coma  ;  of  universal  muscular  weak- 
ness ;  lowering  of  sensibility  and  irritaliility  ;  vomiting;  prostration; 
alteraticm  of  pulse  and  of  the  respiration-rate.  We  may  distinguish 
clinic;ally  between  mild  and  severe  cases :  in  the  former  we  have  a  con- 
dition corresponding  to  the  "  stunning,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  laity.  After 
a  fall  or  a  blow  ujniu  the  head  there  is  dizziness,  there  are  disturbances 
of  vision,  and  peculiar  noises  lieard  in  the  head  ;  strength  is  lost  ;  the 
knees  give  way  ;  the  arms  fall  helpless  ;  the  face  is  blanched  ;  the  eyes 
lose  their  exjiression  and  the  lids  drop  together  ;  respiration  is  very  faint ; 
the  pulse  is  not  easily  felt,  and  is  thready,  often  reduced  in  rate.  This 
condition  does  not  last  long,  however :  the  pulse  augments ;  respiration 
becomes  deeper  ;  the  eyelids  move  ;  the  hands  are  stretched  out ;  the  head 
is  raised  ;  tlie  noises  in  the  ears  cease ;  st;irs  or  flames  are  no  longer  seen 
before  the  eyes;  and  in  a  few  minutes  or  hours  the  patient  recovers  his 
former  condition,  although  ])erhaps  for  a  longer  time  the  motility  of  the 
eyes  is  lessened ;  and  the  speech  may  be  distui'bed,  so  that  jiatients  stutter 
or  select  the  wrong  woixls.  Renal  secretion  is  rarely  interfered  with  after 
these  milder  forms  of  shock. 

Delirium  or  mental  imjKiirment  is  frequent,  and  sometimes  re])laces 
unconsciousness  as  the  earliest  noticeable  symptom.  It  may  be  violent 
and  sinudate  alcoholic  mania,  or  it  may  be  mild  and  coexist  with  stupor. 
Nocturnal  delirium  is  the  most  characteristic  form  of  mental  disorder 
in  cases  of  head-injuries,  with  more  or  less  disturbance  by  day,  and 
sometimes  lapsing  into  permanent  dementia.  It  may  follow  recovery 
of  consciousness  or  it  may  succeed  active  delirium.  During  the  night 
the  patient  may  re(|uirc  mechanical  restraint,  while  during  the  day  he  may 
be  coherent  and  appear  <piite  rational.  IMemory,  however,  is  usually 
disturbed. 

In  the  more  severe  cases  the  condition  already  described  becomes 
more  pronounced  and  comes  on,  perhajis,  instantly.  It  is  now  impossible 
to  awaken  the  patient ;  even  the  most  ])owcrful  extei'ual  irritants  make 
no  impression  ;  loud  noises  are  not  heard  ;  brigjit  lights  are  not  seen. 
The  pupils  are  widely  dilated,  sometimes  increase  in  size  ;  do  not  resjiond 
to  light.  Patients  can  swallow  nothing ;  the  general  appearance  of  the 
face  is  much  like  that  of  a  corpse ;  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  partic- 
ularly of  the  extremities,  is  cold  ;  Iireathing  is  regular,  but  very  weak 
and  scarcelv  observable,  perhaps  broken  now  and  then  by  a  deep  inspira- 
tion ;  tiic  |)ulse  is  very  small,  irregular,  and  quite  often  much  slower  than 
normal  ;  there  is  retention  of  urine  and  freces  ;  the  ])atient  vomits  repeat- 
edly, particularly  early  in  this  condition.  This  may  last  for  hours,  some- 
times even  days ;  after  which  reaction  occurs,  very  much  more  slowly 
than  in  the  first  form  above  described.  In  many  instances  it  is  finally 
.succeeded  by  a  stage  of  exaltation  or  reaction,  in  which  the  pulse  becomes 
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too  frequent  and  firm,  the  temperature  somewhat  raised,  face  congested, 
jiujjils  narrow,  and  eyes  glittering.  Now  tiie  j)atient  may  complain  of 
headache,  or  of  pain  and  discomfort  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  In 
some  instances  this  congestion  extends  even  into  meningeal  hypertiemia, 
and  possibly  is  converted  into  a  meningitis.  The  longer  the  comatose 
condition,  the  more  probable  is  it  in  these  instances  that  we  have  to  do 
with  something  more  than  mere  concussion.  This  is  particularly  true 
Avlien  meningitis  follows  the  condition,  since  it  is  extremely  questionable 
whether  it  is  possible  for  an  inflaniniatiou  of  membranes  to  follow  a 
concussion  in  wliich  there  has  been   no  material   lesion. 

In  diagnosing  and  prognosing  such  a  case  as  this,  one  must  proceed 
with  great  care  upon  lines  already  well  marked  out.  Prognosis  will 
depend  in  no  small  degree  upon  not  merely  the  profundity,  but  the 
duration,  of  the  symptcmis  above  mcr.tioned.  Whether  in  the  following- 
days  or  weeks  there  shall  develo])  a  meningitis  or  an  encephalitis  in 
mild  or  serious  degree  apparently  dejjends,  in  large  measure,  upon  the 
existence  of  mechanical  lesions  which  are  not  to  be  recognized  from 
the  outside,  but  are  to  be  suspected  only  from  the  violence  of  tlie 
symptoms. 

These  are  the  eases  which  pass  out  of  the  category  of  concussion, 
and  are  with  ]iro])riety  recognized  as  instances  of  contusion  of  the  brain 
— an  intcruiediate  form  between  concussion  and  compression,  which  de- 
serves at  least  a  place  in  clinical  surgery,  even  if  its  results  be  somewhat 
indefinite  and  difficult  of  recognition.  If  stupor  increase  and  if  the 
pulse  become  more  and  more  involved,  and  particularly  if  convulsive 
movements  or  paralyses  residt,  one  may  say  witii  absolute  certainty  that 
tlie  case  is  not  one  of  concussion  alone,  I)ut  that  the  symptoms  of  this 
are  yielding  to  those  of  contusion  or  comjiression,  as  the  character  of  the 
internal  li'sion  assumes  the  phases  of  the  one  or  the  other  condition.  It 
is  ([uite  easily  appreciable  how  a  case  may  be  seen  quickly  after  injury 
when  the  symptoms  are  virtually  only  those  of  shock,  but  in  which 
these  may  give  way  to  those  characteristic  of  compression  as  hemorrhage 
gradually  occurs  or  as  minute  hemorrhages  or  hemorrhagic  foci  are 
formed.  Evans  has  reported,  according  to  Hewett,  a  ease  of  an  elderly 
woman  who  was  run  over  and  brought  into  St.  (ieorge's  Hospital  with 
classical  symptoms  of  concussion,  complicated  with  a  wound  in  the  hand. 
Tlie  liraiu-symptoms  soon  gave  way  ;  the  patient  became  conscious,  and 
comjiletely  recovered.  Two  months  later  .she  died  of  erysipelas,  which 
had  developed  aliuiit  the  lesion  in  the  hand.  Inasnuich  as  the  attending 
physician  doubted  whether  even  in  her  case  there  had  been  a  pure  type 
of  concussion,  an  autopsy  was  carefully  made,  which  revealed  mimis- 
takalile  evidences  of  extensive  hemorrhage  into  the  arachnoid  cavity. 
So  generally  recognized  now  is  the  serious  significance  of  protracted 
svm])toms  of  concussion  that  surgeons  generally,  particularly  recent 
French  authors,  are  learning  to  regard  them  as  evidences  of  fracture 
of  the  l)ase  of  the  skull. 

Diagnosis. — (iricvous  error  has  fre(|Uently  been  made  in  the  tiiihire 
to  distinguish  between  head-injiu'ies  and  other  conditions  involving  loss 
of  consciousness  or  delirium,  especially  alcoholic  coma.  In  differentiat- 
ing them  Pheli)s  claims  that  coma  ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  alcohol 
.except  by  the  strictest  process  of  exclusion,  while  the  symptoms  wliieh 
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!in>  most  likely  to  characterize  liea<l-iMJiirics  should  he  soiiu'lit  seriatim. 
Temperature  is  a  means  of  almost  al>solutc  (liaf;iiosis  ;  in  alcoiiolism  the 
temperature  is  usually  subnormal,  in  diagnosis  <it"  ajioplexy  and  non- 
traumatic hemorrhages  we  may  accept  IJourneville's  views,  according  to 
which  in  the  commencement  of  the  attack  the  temperature  is  subnormal, 
then  becomes  normal,  and  remains  at  tiiat  ])oint  if  tiie  patient  is  to  recover, 
whereas  if  lie  dies  it  rises  to  a  marked  degree.  This  is  in  pronounced 
contrast  to  traMmati<'  Ksious,  in  wliich  the  tempcratiu'e  rises  at  once  and 
remains  elevated,  wiiile  tiie  results  remain  in  ai)eyance.  l'helj)s  reports 
two  cases  of  men  who  were  seized  with  apoplectic  effusion,  who  fell  and 
lacerated  their  cerebellums  in  the  fall.  There  is  no  one  single  diag- 
nostic sign  as  between  the  delirium  of  alcoholism  and  traumatic  delirium, 
and  yet  there  are  few  licad-injuries  in  whicii  tliere  are  not  at  least  one 
or  two  characteristic  symptoms  wiiicii  <'an  be  detected  if  sut}i<'ient  care 
be  exercised. 

The  treatment  of  braiu-concLissiou  lias  been  in  time  ])ast  a  nuieh 
discussed  theme.  Nevertheless,  when  concussion  by  itself  is  properly 
regarded,  it  is  seen  to  be  only  an  expression  of  sliock,  which  by  itself 
calls  for  the  treatment  we  all  recognize  as  suitable  to  such  condition. 
In  addititm  to  this,  of  course  attention  siiould  l)e  given  to  any  external 
lesions — scalp-wounils  and  the  likt — wliieii  may  call  for  local  treatment. 
In  a  general  \vay — the  head  is  kept  low  ;  the  scalp  shaved  and  carefully 
examined ;  the  iieart  is  stimulated  in  any  necessary  way — in  extreme 
cases  by  the  administration  of  cardiac  stimulants  subcutaneously,  among 
which  sparteine,  strvelmine,  nitro-glyeerin,  and  atropine  rank  most 
highly.  The  aj)plieation  of  heat  over  the  epigastrium  or  of  sina])isms 
is  of  assistance.  The  l)est  way  of  applying  the  former  is  perhaps  with 
a  sponge  repeatedly  soaked  in  hot  water.  Solutions  of  camphor  may 
also  be  used  subcutaneously  with  advantage.  Great  care  should  be  used 
in  giving  the  jiatient  anything  by  the  mouth,  since  in  this  condition  sub- 
stances thus  administered  may  enter  the  larynx  iiistead  of  the  (esophagus 
and  cause  much  more  harm  tiian  good.  When  the  surroundings  permit 
it,  it  is  an  advantage  iu  extreme  cases  to  put  tlic  patient  into  a  hot  bath. 
In  a  general  way,  absolute  rest  and  freedom  from  all  excitement  in  the 
bedroom  should  be  insisted  upon. 

I  believe,  with  Phelps,  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  involving  intra- 
cranial lesions  the  indications  for  tre]>hining  are  as  yet  wanting.  In 
the  greater  number  of  eases,  in  which  only  symptoms  of  diffused  lesions 
can  be  recognized,  the  use  of  the  tre])liine  is  im))racticable  and  unjus- 
tifiable, unless  undertaken  for  special  reasons,  if  in  time  lacerations  at 
the  base  come  to  be  diagnosticated  with  reasonable  certainty,  it  may 
then  be  proper  to  inquire  whether  their  exjiosure  by  the  trephine  or 
otherwise  wovdd  be  practicable  or  advantageous.  Nevertheless,  the 
trephine  may  be  used  on  jMirely  medical  grounds.  Phelps  reports  the 
case  of  a  man  who  fell  from  iiis  cab  after  an  a]io|>lectic  effusion,  causing 
laceration  of  the  cerebellum.  He  was  unconscious,  ansesthetic,  and  para- 
lyzed. He  was  trephined,  and  a  large  amount  of  serous  fluid  drained 
away  from  the  brain.  His  temperature  fell  in  six  hours  from  103.4  to 
98.6.  He  became  conscious,  could  articulate,  s])oke  rationally,  gave  his 
name  and  address,  and  then  in  fourteen  hours  his  temperature  rose  and  he 
died.    The  possibilities  of  such  a  case  are  not  less  apparent  than  dramatic. 
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BRAIN-PRESSURE  ;    COMPRESSION. 

We  have  ah'eady  seen  how  completely  the  contents  of  the  cranial 
cavity  fill  it,  and  how  little  space  there  is  wiiich  may  be  occupied  by 
anvthinij  in  the  shape  of  a  foreijj;n  body  without  effecting  serious  dis- 
turbance iu  the  brain  and  in  the  tension  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 
We  must  insist,  first  of  all,  that  the  symptoms  of  compression  are  prac- 
tically invariably  the  same,  no  matter  by  what  inducted,  and  that  a  diag- 
nosis of  compression  alone  does  not  necessarily  include  a  diagnosis  of 
the  cause  of  the  same. 

This  condition  seems  to  have  been  first  clearly  recognized  by  Yerduc 
and  Boerhaave.  Hallcr  noticed  in  his  experiments  witli  animals  that 
after  pressing  upon  the  brain  they  became  luiconscious  and  snored.  It 
is  possible  that  lie  only  exjjerimented,  as  did  Astley  Cooper,  by  pressing 
upon  the  brain  with  the  finger  through  tre])hine  ojienings,  the  experi- 
mented animal  sliowing  first  ])aiu  and  irritation,  and  then,  as  the  pres- 
sure became  firmer,  coma  and  slow  ing  of  tiic  pulse.  Flourens  experi- 
mented on  young  doves  by  jtrcssing  through  the  thin  and  transj)arent 
skull-walls  with  or  without  previous  trej)hining.  As  the  result  of 
pressure  thus  made  he  produced  extravasations  \\'hich  could  be  demon- 
strated after  removal  of  the  bone,  and  which  ]>roduced  within  the  brain- 
eavitv  the  conventional  signs  of  comjiression.  Leyden  and  Altliann 
have  in  time  past  experimented  more  systematically  upon  this  subject ' 
than  others. 

As  the  result  of  experiments,  as  well  as  of  clinical  study,  we 
may  state  that  reduction  in  tiie  size  of  tlie  cranial  cavity  may  be  pro- 
duced— 

1.  Bv  lessening  of  its  cavity  as  result  of  alteration  in  the  configura- 
tion of  its  surroundings,  whetlier  this  be  ditt'use  or   local  ; 

2.  Bv  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  or  of  the 
brain  itself,  which  latter  may  be  produced  by  ledema,  by  exudation  of 
serum,  or  by  hypertrophy  of  the  brain. 

."?.  By  foreign  bodies,  which  may  enter  the  skull  from  without,  and 
4.  Bv  pathological  conditions,  such  as  hemorrhages,  collections  of 
pus,  and  tiunors,  which  may  be  produced  either  from  the  brain-sub- 
stance, its  membranes,  or  its  vessels,  or  wiiieh  may  arise  from  without 
and  produce  these  disturbances  indirectly  and  in  a  secondary  way — /.  e. 
depressed  bone. 

In  every  one  of  these  conditions  the  size  or  the  tension  of  the  brain 
is  att'ected.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  mainly  involved  in  acute,  not  in 
chronic,  conditions.  Osteosclerosis  of  the  cranium  may  reduce  the 
diameters  of  the  skull  without  increasing  intracranial  pressure  to  a 
marked  degree.  The  lesions  of  the  bone  which  attcct  the  brain  are,  for 
the  most  part,  necroses  or  malignant  tumors,  many  of  which  are  capable 
of  removal  by  operation.  So  far  as  compression  from  traumatic  influ- 
ences is  concerned,  we  have  at  this  time  and  in  this  place  to  distinguish 
niaiidy  between — 

1.  Compression  by  extravasation  of  blood,  whose  soui'ce  is  to  be 
found  in  the  vessels  of  the  cranial  cavity  ; 

2.  Bv  fractures  of  the  skull  with  depression  or  by  foreign  bodies 
penetrating  from  without ;  or  by 
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3.  The  products  of  acute  infectious  inflammatioii  accumulatin<r  with- 
in the  skull.     (Tumors  will  he  considered  separately.) 

The  general  result  of  all  these  is  increase  of  intracfania!  |)res.^ure, 
and  the  result  of  this  is  a  less  ra|)id  flow  of  blood  and  an  altered  hlood- 
supply  to  the  brain  and  its  inenil)ranes.  This  disturbance  in  the  circula- 
tion is  connected  with  two  conditions — the  amount  of  the  compression 
or  the  extent  of  the  com|)ressing  material,  and  the  tension  of  tiie  spinal 
ligaments,  since  thi'  spinal  canal  is  distended  l>v  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
forced  into  it  bv  pressure  from  above.  Some  time  ago  Malgaignc  trie<l 
t«  determine  how  nuich  flui<l  one  could  inject  into  the  cranial  cavity 
before  producing  a  dangerous  degree  of  compression.  As  the  result  of 
these  experiments  he  concluded  that  a  compression  of  the  brain  by  one- 
sixth  of  its  volume  introduced  the  element  of  danger,  and  that  even  a 
lesser  degree  of  <'oTU])ression  could  scarcely  occur  without  injury.  Mal- 
gaigne's  conclusious  were  moditied  i)y  Pagensteeher,  who  used  instead  of 
water  a  non-absorbable  mati'rial — namely,  wax — -which  he  irijccted  be- 
tween the  skull  and  the  dura.  The  amount  which  he  could  introduce 
without  producing  pressure-symptoms  was  in  the  mininuun  2. 'J  per  cent., 
in  the  maximum  6.5  per  cent.,  of  the  cranial  contents.  This  will  illus- 
trate whv  sometimes  fractures  with  depression  produce  serious  symptoms, 
and  whv  at  other  times  a  relatively  great  degree  of  depression  is  ti)l- 
lowed  bv  a  minimum  of  distiu'bance.' 

The  tension  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  approaches  closely  to,  if  it 
does  not  equal,  that  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  and  thus  helps  to 
check  hemorrhage  so  soon  as  the  pressure  within  and  without  the  vessels 
is  nearly  equalized.  In  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  ca]iillarics  need  to 
undergo  only  a  very  trifling  degree  of  contraction  in  order  to  show  very 
great  diminution  of  stream.  According  to  a  well-established  law,  the 
velocity  of  outflow  from  ca])illary  tubes  at  similar  pressure  and  in  similar 
length  is  proportioned  to  their  diameter.  That  is,  when  the  diameter  of 
a  capillary  tube  is  reduced  by  one-tenth,  only  half  as  much  fluid  flows 
through  it  under  the  same  pressure  ;  should  it  be  reduced  by  one-fifth, 
the  volume  is  reduced  to  one-tenth.  According,  then,  to  the  volume  of 
the  compressing  material  in  the  skull  will  depend  the  dangerous  degree 
of  tension  of  this  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  In  the  physics  of  physiology  we 
read  often  of  congestion  hyperemia  and  relaxation  hypertemia,  both  of 
which  come  into  consideration  in  dealing  with  these  physics  of  compres- 
sion. Both  of  tiiem  in  tiie  case  of  the  brain  may  lead  to  nedema.  This 
is  not  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  is  the  result  purely  of  the 
peculiar  circulatory  conditions  in  tiie  brain.  In  other  places  paralysis 
of  the  vessels  does  not  attect  the  outflow  through  the  veins  nor  through 
the  lymphatics  ;  but  in  the  brain  anlema  easily  develops,  since  a  relaxa- 
tion hypersemia  disturbs  the  venous  stream  because  of  capillary  comjires- 
sion.  Althann  has  deduced  the  following  pretty  precise  statement  from 
his  studies:  to  wit,  that  for  the  nourishment  of  the  tissue  of  the  brain 
it  is  immaterial  whether  the  accession  of  arterial  blood  is  hindered  i)y 
slowing  of  the  circulation  or  by  reduction  of  its  volume  ;  in  either  case 
hyperaemia  or  ansemia  interferes  with  the  nourishment  of  the  brain,  and 
finally  produces  similar  disturbances  of  brain-function.     A  slow  blood- 

'  Vide,  also,  Deucher,  "  Experimentelles  zur  Lehre  von  Gehirndruck,"  Deutsche  Zeil- 
schri/tf.  Chirurgie,  xxxv.  145. 
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current  or  insufficient  nouri.sliment  of  the  brain  takes  place  alike  whether 
the  eirculation  he  reduced  by  obstructions  in  the  skull  or  by  diminished 
cardiac  power  ;  whether  the  resistance  or  obstruction  be  absolutely  or 
relatively  too  yreat  ;  whether  an  augmented  intracranial  pressure  narrows 
the  capillaries  ;  or  wheth(>r  tiiere  be  re(hiee<l  arterial  tension  to  overcome 
the  obstruction. 

Compression  of  the  brain  is,  both  for  the  vaso-motor  and  vagus  cen- 
tres, an  irritation  which  appears  to  act  upon  the  former  first,  and  then 
upon  the  latter.  This  is  of  some  importance  in  this  connection,  since 
irritation  of  these  centres  plays  more  or  less  of  a  part  in  the  production 
of  arterial  tension.  Later,  after  both  of  these  centres  have  been  ])ara- 
lyzed,  the  convulsive  centre  is  affected,  as  has  been  shown  experimentally 
by  Bastgen.' 

Pulsitions  of  the  venous  blood-stream  may  be  produced  by  a  rhyth- 
mical alteration  of  narrowing  and  dilatation  of  veins,  which  is  produced 
as  the  consequence  of  an  alternating  tension  of  the  eerebro-spinal  fiuid. 

C.  Phelps-  believes  that  concussion  and  compression  shoukl  lie 
regarded  as  one,  but  he  would  go  farther,  and,  having  consolidated 
the  two  conditions,  would  abolish  both  terms  so  far  as  used  to  express  a 
pathological  condition,  the  ditticnlty  being  that  all  explanations  of  con- 
cussion are  of  necessity  largely  theoretical.  In  very  fatal  cases,  where 
the  clinical  history  has  corresponded  to  that  of  recovering  cases  of  con- 
cussion, a  carefully  conducted  necropsy  has  revealed  organic  lesions.  In 
all  those  cases  cited  to  prove  that  no  post-mortem  lesions  exist  not  one 
has  been  observed  with  snfticient  exactness  to  make  it  of  any  value. 
There  is  nothing  in  analogy  to  warrant  the  assunijition  that  any  fatal 
disorder  terminates  without  involving  structiu'al  changes.  It  is  tenable 
ground,  therefore,  to  hold  that  brain-injuries  produce  certain  structural 
changes  with  the  same  certainty  that  they  occasion  palpal)le  symptoms. 
Better,  then,  he  thinks  to  discard  the  terms,  and  to  say  that  in  any  given 
case  the  i)atient  suffers  a  laceration,  contusion,  or  fracture  with  hemor- 
rhage. He  believes  that  mere  unconsciousness  and  variation  of  pulse 
are  not  reliable  symptoms  whereon  to  found  a  diagnosis,  although  doubt- 
less unconsciousness  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  I'onstant  symjrtoms 
of  serious  brain-lesions. 

The  view  that  consciousness  resides  in  the  cortex  as  a  whole,  and  tliat 
unconsciousness  is  an  inhibitory  condition  or  paralytic,  is  eontinned  bv 
the  negative  results  of  physiological  experiments  an<l  by  the  artiticial 
production  of  cerebral  auiiemia. 

Temperature  seems  to  Pheljis  and  to  other  recent  wi-iters  of  primary 
importance.  Analysis  of  temperature  records  confirms  the  impression 
that  elevation  of  temperature  is  an  early,  continuous,  and  constant 
symptom  in  all  head-injuries.  M'hen  temperature  is  subnormal  and 
subsequently  rises  prognosis  is  bad.  In  seventy-two  cases  of  serious 
fractinv  temperature  on  admission  ^\■as  above  normal.  Phelps  gives 
sufficient  data  to  prove  that  in  ]iractically  no  condition  except  sunstroke 
is  the  temperature  so  uniforndy  high  as  in  cases  of  ence])halic  lesions. 
Unconsciousness  is  less  reliai)le  than  variations  of  temperature.     Depres- 

'  Wiirzburger  Dissertallon,  1879. 

'  Loe.  cil.  Vide  also  paper  bv  Phelps,  "  Dif.  Diagnosis  of  Intracranial  Lesions," 
X  1'.  Med.  Joiirn.,  Dec.  22,  1894,  e"t  seq. 
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sioii  of  tonipcratiire  may,  like  retardation  of  ])iil.se,  be  a  primary  clianj^c, 
hut  is  too  t'vant'.soent  to  be  practically  diauiiostio.  In  many  trivial  head- 
injuries  the  only  sym])tom  for  rccoiiuition  is  the  temperature,  this  pyrexia 
heiiii;  usuallv  constant,  no  matter  what  the  lesion  wnv  wiiere  located.  It 
would  secui  to  lie  due  to  au  all'eetion  of  the  cortex,  and  not  to  localized 
heat-centres.  The  piiniary  crt'ect  of  severe  brain-injuries  may  therefore 
still  be  attributed  to  au  atfectiou  ot'  the  entire  cortex,  and  is  manife.sted 
bv  two  .-iymijtouis — variation  in  teuiperatinv  and  nearly  invariable  loss 
of  con.sciousness. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  post-mortem  observations  disclose  in  every  fatal 
case  gross  lesions  in  one  or  more  regions  of  the  l)rain  or  its  membi'anes, 
whieli  furnish  a  material  basis  for  the  symptoms  preceding  death,  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  ])lan  to  exclude  the  terms  "  concussion  "  and  "  compression  " 
from  systems  of  elassitieation  and  case-histories. 

Symptoms. — Kver  since  the  experiments  of  lioerhaave  and  Haller 
thert'  has  been  constituted  a  nearly  constant  and  diagnostic  set  of  signs 
and  symptoms  expressive  of  brain-pressure.  Only  in  time  past  two 
errors  have  caused  some  uncertainty.  The  first  proceeded  from  the 
idea  that  the  compressing  cause  would  produce  symptoms  varying  with 
its  nature,  and  the  other  was  the  uncertainty  introduced  through  cer- 
tain mixed  cases.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  services  which  Althann 
rendered  in  this  matter  that  he  demonstrated  that  the  signs  of  compres- 
sion are  invariable,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  compressing  cause. 
After  him,  Leyden  sought  to  produce  an  ecpiable  pressure  over  the  entire 
convexity  of  the  brain  by  introducing  through  an  experimental  opening 
an  exactly  measured  amount  of  salt-and-all)umin  solution,  and  came  to 
the  n'sult  tluit  the  pressure-symptoms  followed  each  other  in  a  fairly 
regular  (U'der,  and  that  from  ])ressure  of  similar  degree  similar  symp- 
toms are  ])roduced.  One  of  the  first  of  these  seems  to  be  the  pain  which 
is  com])lained  of  liefore  pressure  is  sufficient  to  cause  unconsciousness. 
The  exjierimental  animals  at  this  stage  show  marked  evidences  of  suf- 
fering, which  is  less  often  comjdained  of  in  men  because  the  compression 
takes  jilace  too  suddenly  or  liecause  the  patients  are  already  unconscious 
from  production  of  shock  at  the  instant  of  injury.  This  pain  is  no 
douiit  due  to  the  sup])ly  of  nerves  from  the  fifth  to  the  dura,  since 
INIagendie's  experiments  liave  shown  that  the  brain-substance  itself  is 
absolutely  insensitive.  This  experiment  is  of  interest  in  clinical  medi- 
cine as  well,  since  it  explains  many  cases  of  pain  in  the  head  as  well  as 
the  generally  known  fact  that  these  pains  are  increased  by  such  violent 
efforts  as  sneezing,  coughing,  etc.,  as  with  each  such  effort  arterial  ten- 
sion is  for  the  moment  increased.  Moreover,  we  have  here  ex])laiued 
by  sensitiveness  of  the  dura  the  facts  that  brain-abscess  and  some  other 
local  lesions  produce  a  pain  which  is  a  fair  index  as  to  the  location  of 
the  lesion  itself.  Next  to  pain — which  in  human  patients  is  seldom 
complained  of — we  have  .stupor,  sopor,  and  coma.  The  alteration  of 
consciousness  is  observed  more  in  actual  practice  than  it  is  in  experimen- 
tal animals,  who  have  no  means  of  expression.  In  traumatic  cases  one 
ol)serves  the  symptoms,  for  the  most  part,  taking  the  order  of  irritative, 
])sychic,  and  then  sensory  and  motor.  Tims,  for  instance,  we  have 
irritability,  shown  by  restlessness,  by  acute  sensibility  of  special  sense- 
organs,  noises  in  the  ears,  ])eculiar  visual  disturbances,  then  pain  in  the 
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head  and  po.sitive  lieadaehe.  As  the  blood-pressure  increases  we  find 
reddonino'  of"  the  face,  eyes  brigliter  and  with  narrow  pupils,  and  fre- 
<)Uent  pulse  ;  pulsation  can  often  be  seen  in  the  carotids,  which  are  quite 
distended.  In  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  intracranial  space 
is  reduceil  is  that  of  the  succession  of  symptoms  of  torpor  to  those  of 
erethism.  Patients  ne.xt  suffer  from  vomiting,  convulsive  motions; 
their  tliougjits  and  words  go  wrong;  and  finally  they  fall  into  a  sleep. 
From  tiiis  sleep  they  neither  awake  nor  can  be  awakened  until  the  com- 
pression is  relieved.  Consciousness  may  either  l)c  lost  after  tjie  order 
of  cNcnts  noted  above,  or  it  may  be  suddenly  lost,  as  after  an  apoplec- 
tic attack.  In  any  case  it  happens  .so  soon  as  the  compression  of  the 
capillaries  in  the  centres  has  reached  its  height.  Practicallv,  all  of  the 
above  symptoms  of  brain-pressure,  from  the  first  trifiing  disturbance 
until  absolute  coma  is  reached,  are  ascribed  to  involvcnu'nt  of  the  cortex. 
We  know  that  this  cortex  is  tiie  seat  of  consciousness  as  well  as  of  pro- 
jection or  imagination.  l)uring  the  night  (if  the  senses  produced  bv 
cortical  pressure  (jnly  the  automatic  apjiaratus  of  the  basal  centres  and 
the  s])inal  cord  continues  in  more  or  less  undisturbed  operation.  The 
cerel)ral  cortex  is  that  particular  organ  of  tiie  body  whicli  we  regard  as 
in  need  of  constant  and  un(listnrl)ed  nourishment,  whose  function  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  same  ;  even  the  sliglitest  altera- 
tion of  blood-jiressure  may  produce  some  disturbance  in  volition  or 
voluntary  activity.  M'itii  reduction  of  the  blood-stream  must  occur 
reduction  in  tissue-activity  and  oxidation.  Of  all  the  general  functions, 
consciousness  vanishes  first  and  returns  among  the  last,  and  not  until 
the  circulation  has  been  completely  re-established  is  it  anywhere  near 
perfect  again.  The  necessity  for  nutrition  which  tiie  brain-cortex 
evinces  is,  in  large  measure,  governed  l)y  the  peculiar  circulation  of  the 
same.  In  the  vessels  of  the  pia  there  may  be  found  a  most  complete 
canal  .system  with  extensive  anastomoses,  all  of  which  are  supplied  from 
six  different  sources.  From  this  complex  system  spring  the  capillaries 
which  dip  into  the  cerebral  tissue,  an  arrangement  which  is  admirably 
planned  to  equalize  blood-pre.ssure  and  to  supply  blood  at  a  constant 
tension.  But  just  so  soon  as  the  sources  of  su])ply  are  affected,  then 
almost  instantly  the  entire  cortical  region  suffers  and  its  combined  func- 
tions are  altei'ed. 

\A']ien  intracranial  pressure  has  reached  a  certain  ])(iint  experiment- 
ally there  are  ])roduced  epileptic  or  eclamjitic  convulsions,  varying  in 
intensity,  affecting  all  tiie  limbs,  and  terminating  jx'rhaps  with  violent 
extension  and  opisthotonus.  These  convulsions,  iiowever,  are  produced 
only  M'hen  jn-cssure  is  very  higii  ;  during  this  period  convulsions  may 
occur  and  subside,  to  be  reproduced  with  every  augmentation  of  tension. 
In  wounded  individuals  we  seldom  meet  with  these  peculiar  spasms,  the 
explanation  for  which  is  not  difficult  to  find.  A  de])ression  of  bone,  for 
instance,  esjiecially  when  (piite  marked,  narrows  the  cranial  cavity  to  an 
extent  ciiiite  capable  of  altering  the  cin'ulation  ;  i)nt  it  is  doubtful 
whetiier  this  ])rcssure  alone,  without  any  injury,  can  produce  the  violent 
symptoms  wliich  we  sometimes  meet  with.  The  other  most  common 
cause  of  brain-pressure  in  traumatic  cases  is  extensive  extravasation, 
which  occurs  always  relatively  slowly,  as  in  experimental  cases,  and 
which  when  extensive  proceeds  almost  always  from  the  middle  menin- 
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fjcal  artery.  On  account  of  its  peculiar  relations  to  tiie  hone  and  the 
dura  there  is  considei'ahle  resistance  to  outflow  of  blood,  so  that  an 
extensive  collection  can  only  occur  gradually.  About  the  only  excejj- 
tions  to  these  .statements  arc  found  in  those  cases  where  either  in  the 
the  brain  or  in  one  of  the  ventricles  there  lias  been  rupture  of  ves.sels, 
and  blood  has  pourc(l  out  directly  and  almost  instantly. 

On  account  of  the  disturbanci'  in  motion  and  of  stupor  the  frecpieney 
of  the  heart's  action  is  reduc(Ml.  Reduction  in  frc((uency  of  the  pulse  is 
one  of  the  most  Impient  and  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  brain-pressure. 
It  is  jjroduced  from  the  mechanism  of  the  pneumogastric,  which  suffers 
first  an  irritation  and  later  a  paralysis.  Lcyden's  experiments  upon  the 
effective  division  of  this  nerve  arc  here  of  no  small  interest  :  After  the 
jiulse  had  sunk  to  'M')  without  increase  of  pressure,  it  rose  at  once  to  168, 
and  remained  unaltered  in  spite  of  the  variations  of  intracranial  pressure. 
Even  before  division  of  the  nerve  on  both  sides  simultaneously  the  pulse 
is  slow  ;  after  it,  two  or  three  times  as  fiist.  Kchrer  has  shown  that  firm 
pressure  u])on  the  temporal  bone  of  new-born  animals  will  slacken  the 
pulse,  which  is  relieved  instantly  by  division  of  their  pneumogastrics. 

Siuiilarly  with  the  heart's  action  the  resjtiration-i'ate  is  reduced  ; 
during  coma  breathing  is  exceedingly  deep,  slow,  and  frc(|Uently  stertor- 
ous. This  characteristic  snoring  is  the  purely  mechanical  effect  of 
paralysis,  in  this  instance  of  the  soft  palate  and  uvula,  by  which  they 
are  so  relaxed  as  to  dro|)  back  in  the  jtharynx  and  thus  be  in  the  way 
of  the  stream  of  air.  A\'hen  the  intracranial  |)ressnre  has  I'caehed  its 
height,  res])iration  becomes  also  irregular,  and  is  for  the  most  part  stijier- 
ficial ;  and  there  may  occiu-  long  pauses — even  so  long  as  one  minute, 
during  which  there  is  no  breathing — which  are  followed  by  deep  inspi- 
rations and  resumption  of  irregular  breathing.  The  heart  continues  to 
beat  even  when  resj)iration  is  thus  intermitted  from  one  to  two  minutes  ; 
it  continues  to  beat  also  for  from  one  to  two  minutes  after  the  last  inspi- 
ration in  fatal  cases.  Durct  studied  the  relation  of  ]>ulse  and  res])iration. 
He  found  that  when  |)ressure  was  made,  if  high,  the  ])ulse  sank  from  the 
beginning,  and  that  the  respiration-rate  rose,  to  sink  more  gradually  ; 
as  the  pressure  was  gradtially  raised  in  his  experiments,  so  the  pulse 
became  more  frequent  and  even  rapid.  It  was  usually  relatively  rapid 
in  fatal  degrees  of  tension  at  about  the  time  when  respiration  ceased. 

Less  constant  are  disturbances  of  digestion  ;  occasionally  vomiting  is 
noticed,  sometimes  purging.  Vomiting  is,  when  met  with,  seen  early,  since 
it  occurs  before  brain-tension  has  risen  to  its  highest  degree.  At  first,  at 
least,  tempei'ature  is  slightly  if  at  all  affected. 

Alona;  with  the  above-mentioned  general  signs  there  are  more  or  less 
local  indications,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  jiaralyses.  In  fact, 
an  accurate  diagnosis  of  compression  is  founded  in  large  measure  u])on 
these,  which  consist  either  of  monoplegia  or  hemiplegia,  or  of  more  local 
evidences,  such  as  oculo-motor  paralysis,  etc.  The  explanaticui  of  this 
is  simple  :  it  means  simply  jjressure  upon  some  limited  area  or  upon  an 
entire  hemisphere.  For  example,  a  portion  of  bone  may  be  depressed 
over  one  of  the  motor  centres  of  the  cortex  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to 
paralysis  of  some  jiarticular  part  of  the  l)odv.  ^\'hile  the  general  effects 
of  brain-pressure  are  practically  the  same,  one  may  have  a  wide  range  of 
local  evidences  of  the  same  in  cases  ])ermitting  localization.     Niemeyer 
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has  reminded  us  in  this  connection  of  the  apparent  pui-pose  and  ust't'ul- 
ness  of  the  falx  and  of  the  tentorium,  by  which  the  cranium  is  divided 
into  tliree  chandlers,  as  tlie  result  of  which  pressure  may  he  nuicli  more 
manifest  in  one  than  in  the  others.  It  is  tlie  moderately  firm  resistance 
of  the  brain  itself  which  dirt'uses  this  pressure  through  the  more  or  less 
flexible  partitions  of  the  cranium  and  communicates  it  to  other  parts. 
Those  ]iortions  of  the  brain  lying  nearest  tlie  cause  of  the  compression 
naturally  suffer  most.  Still,  any  cause  which  is  ca])al)]e  of  producing 
well-marked  symptoms  of  local  jiressure  will  also  att'ect  the  tension  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  thus  increase  the  general  exjiressions  of  the 
simie. 

Experiment  has  shown  nnich  evidence  of  the  jiossibilitv  of  a  ])urelv 
limited  or  partial  brain-pressure. 

In  spite  of  theoretical  deductions,  clinical  experience  shows  that  there 
arc  often  differences  to  be  made  out  lictween  the  jnipils.'  At  the  outset 
of  compression  the  pu])il  on  the  affected  side  is  injured,  and  tiiere  mav 
also  be  nystagmus  with  ocular  rotation,  until  finally  the  lids  close  ;  but 
when  the  jiressure  is  raised  both  pupils  <lilate,  particularly  that  upon  the 
affected  side.  Thus,  Hutchinson,  for  instance,  has  found  tlic  ]nipil  dilated 
on  that  side  where  section  has  shown  a  h.ematoma  between  tiie  dura  and 
the  bone.  A  peculiar  position  of  the  globe  of  tiie  eve  mav  also  be  met 
with  in  some  of  these  cases,  while  there  is  occasionallv  a  ])eculiar  rolling 
motion  given  to  the  globe,  frequently  to  an  extreme  degree,  seen  some- 
times in  traumatic  cases  of  comjiression,  but  more  often  in  cases  of  trau- 
matic meningitis,  quite  similar  to  that  met  with  in  cases  of  tuberculous 
meningitis  in  children.  Curiously  enough,  although  these  clinical  evi- 
dences may  be  reproduced  experimentally,  it  is  a  ditHcuit,  if  n<it  almost 
impossible,  thing  to  reproduce  experimentally  a  paralysis  of  a  jiarticnlar 
extremity. 

Another  sign  ordinarily  of  great  value  in  these  cases  con.sists  of  swell- 
ing or  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  at  its  entrance  into  the  bulb  of 
the  eye.  The  relations  which  exist  between  the  intracranial  tissues, 
spaces,  and  the  sheath  of  the  ojitic  nerve,  as  well  as  tiie  liict  that  the 
retinal  vessels  are  teriiiinal  liranches  of  the  internal  carotid,  will  do 
much  to  explain  these  phenomena.  Choked  disk,  so  called,  was  thought 
by  Graefe  to  be  the  result  of  pressure  in  the  cavernous  sinus  with 
obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  the  retinal  veins  ;  but  Sesemann  showed  the 
regular  anastomoses  between  the  ojihthalmic  veins  and  the  facial,  proving 
therein-  that  such  obstruction  could  not  exist.  I^ater  it  was  shown  by 
several  observers  that  in  certain  diseases,  during  whicii  intracranial  jires- 
sure was  increased,  there  was  a  dropsy  of  the  ojitic  sheath,  and  also  that 

'  Hutchinson  (London  Hospital  Reporln,  vol.  iv.  p.  20)  w.ns  the  first  to  call  jjarticiihir 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  pupil  ."is  an  indicaticm  of  intr.aoranial  pressure. 
Aeeording  to  tlie  statement  of  Wiesmann,  when  marked  dilati'tion  i>f  one  pupil  occurred 
it  wa-s  20  times  out  of  24  on  the  side  of  the  extravasation.  Along  with  this  there  was  rare 
concomitant  paralysis  of  the  external  ocular  muscles.  In  only  4  ca.ses  out  of  2.'i  did  ptosis 
or  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  occur.  Sometimes  pujiillary  dilatation  will  he  almost 
the  only  evidence  as  to  the  side  uiion  which  hemorrhage  has  occurrc<l,  and  will  lie  per- 
haps tile  most  reliahle  guide  to  trephining.  Glycosuria  results  sometinics  from  disturbed 
intracranial  circulation.  Xagel  has  reported  two  cases  in  wliicli  it  followed  immediiitely 
after  an  apoplectic  attack,  and  disappeared  as  the  clots  were  alisorlied.  In  Kansohofl's 
case  sugar  was  met  with  in  the  urine  soon  after  the  injury,  but  it  disappeared  within 
twelve  hours. 
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by  iiijwtioii  (if  fluid  into  the  siiharaclinoid  space  in  animals  a  dilatation 
and  alteration  of  tiic  retinal  veins  could  ije  made  more  visiMe.  It  is, 
thongh,  evident  that  in  intracranial  pressure  cerehro-spinal  fluid  forced 
into  the  intravaginal  spaces  of  the  optic  nerve  so  as  to  distend  the  sheath 
produces  compression  of  the  termination  of  the  nerve,  and  in  a  little 
time  optic  neuritis.  This  nerve  at  its  entrance  into  the  sclerotic  is  sur- 
rounded 1)V  two  sheatiis,  the  flrst  of  whicii  is  a  continuation  of  tile  pia, 
the  second  from  the  duia.  Between  the  nerve  itself  and  the  former  lies 
the  continuation  of  the  suharachnoid  space;  between  this  sheath  and  the 
dural  sheath  is  the  continuation  of  the  subdural  sjKice.  For  the  jiroduc- 
tion  of  choked  disk  it  is  immaterial  which  of  these  cavities  is  distended. 
In  either  case  the  circulation  is  disturbed  and  the  result  is  the  same. 

A  determination  of  disturbed  vision  in  these  diseases,  accompanied 
with  intracranial  pressure,  is  of  very  great  clinical  importance,  and,  in  fact, 
is  an  invaluable  sign  in  certain  conditions.  It  often  accompanies  hydro- 
cephalus, and  its  occurrence  in  the  later  stages  of  tubercular  basilar 
meningitis  is  often  to  be  ascribed  to  the  final  etfusion  of  fluid  into  the 
ventricles.  In  view  of  the  intimate  relations  between  the  bulb,  the  optic 
nerve,  and  the  brain-cavities  it  is  surprising  that  we  have  not  oftener  to 
deal  with  disturbances  of  vision  after  serious  head-injuries.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  careful  investigation  should  be  made  with  reference  to 
these  lesions  in  post-mortem  examinations.  There  is  but  one  observa- 
tion, carefully  made,  on  record  which  sheds  light  upon  this  condition. 
This  was  made  by  Talko.'  It  concerns  a  Russian  soldier  who  had 
fallen  on  the  pavement,  and  who  died  fourteen  hours  after  the  injury. 
There  was  watery  cxti'avasation  externally,  and  a  fracture  of  tiie  skull 
extending  across  the  vertex  from  ear  to  ear.  In  the  ventricle  a  free 
hemorrhage  ;  the  sheath  of  the  right  optic  nerve  from  the  oj)tic  foramen^ 
to  the  cribriform  plate  was  filled  with  blood ;  the  ball  of  the  eye  itself 
was  unaltered,  but  the  retinal  vessels  were  hypersemic.  The  same  con- 
dition was  found  in  the  left  optic  nerve,  only  here  the  quantity  was 
greater,  and  the  nerve  itself  was  visibly  compressed  within  its  sheath  ; 
in  the  left  vitreous  was  an  apoplectic  extravasation  produced  by  rupture 
of  a  retinal  vein.  Michel"  was  perhaps  the  first  to  describe  the  exten- 
sion of  traumatic  extravasation  from  the  subdural  space  along  the  optic 
nerve.  In  this  case  the  blood  had  escaped  from  the  depth  of  the  brain 
through  the  pia.  Panas'  speaks  of  four  autopsies  after  severe  head- 
injuries  where  infiltration  of  the  optic  sheath  with  blood  and  serum  was 
present,  but  it  is  nowhere  stated  whence  this  blood  came,  and  not  one  of 
the  cases  is  described  as  one  of  c(unpression  of  the  brain.  One  aj)pears 
to  have  suffered  from  brain-concussion  and  three  from  fracture,  .so  that 
Talko's  case  remains  as  probaldy  the  most  instructive  and  the  most  cai-e- 
fully  studied  of  all. 

Berlin  divides  these  disturbances  of  vision  into  three  categories: 
first,  those  which  come  on  immediately  after  injury  and  remain  ;  second, 
those  which  come  on  at  once  and  <lisappear  within  a  few  days  ;  and  third, 
those  which  are  late  in  their  a]ipearance. 

'  Zehender's  klin.  Monalsblal.,  1873,  p.  341. 

-  Wagnei^s  Arch.,  1873,  vol.  ,xiv.  p.  57.     Vide,  also,  Bergm.Tiin,  "  I'ebtT  Ilinulriick," 
Arbeiten  a.  d.  Chirurq.  klinik  Berlin.,  1886,  p.  1. 
^  Annales  rf'OfH/i'sdV/He,  1876,  p.  260. 
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The  existence  of  the  first  depends  ujion  hioeration  or  other  severe 
injury  of  the  optic  nerve.  Tlie  second  group  depends  upon  pressure  of 
blood  within  tiie  sheath  of  the  nerve,  whicli  can  probably  be  reabsorbed  ; 
and  the  third  upon  later  intracranial  ciiniplicati(.>ns.  Unilateral  lesions 
of  the  optic  nerve  most  often  depend  upon  injnrics  within  tlie  optic 
canal,  while  when  the  lesion  is  bilateral  the  «iuse  is  usually  intracranial, 
although  extravasations  have  been  observed  in  both  sheaths.  Berlin 
collected  S(j  basal  fractures,  and  found  that  in  79  of  them  the  roof  of 
the  orbit  was  involved  ;  and  that  amono-  these  7'J,  5;5  times  the  optic 
canal  was  fractured  and  42  times  there  was  effusion  of  blood  within  the 
optic  sheath.  There  are  certain  injuries  of  the  skull  which  present 
exquisite  signs  of  compression,  in  which,  however,  from  beginning  to 
end  there  is  absolutely  no  sign  of  choked  disk. 

From  the  development  of  concurrent  disturbances  with  subsequent 
atrophy  we  must  not  overlook  the  jiossibility  of  j)articij)atiou  of  the 
retro-ocular  tissue,  as  the  result  of  wliicli  we  may  liave  a  descending 
neuritis  of  the  optic  nerve.  Bull'  noticed  the  parallelism  between  tuber- 
cular basilar  meningitis  and  the  traumatic  meningitis  of  children,  both 
of  which  are  likely  to  be  followed  by  an  exceedingly  ra]>id  optic  neuritis. 
In  four  cases  of  head-injuiw  with  snbse(|Uent  meningitis  he  noted  choked 
disk  and  blindness  following.  Hughlings  Jackson-  has  observed  a 
bilateral  optic  neuritis  in  two  cases  of  traumatic  brain-abscess.  It  has 
also  been  noted  after  softening  of  the  cerebellum  subsequent  to  a  fall 
upon  the  occiput,  and  after  a  l)low  upon  the  right  parietal  region  fol- 
lowed by  degeneration  of  the  entire  middle  portion  of  the  brain.  Gale- 
zowski  has  reported  the  case  of  an  artillerist  wounded  in  the  occiput  by 
a  piece  of  slicll,  and  thereby  made  blind.  Nothing  was  discovered  ab- 
normal in  the  eye  ;  the  patient  died  in  coma.  In  tiiis  case  the  lesion 
was  undoubtedly  a  fracture  involving  the  nerves  and  the  optic  canals. 
So  far  as  the  general  picture  of  these  severe  head-injuries  is  concerned, 
it  is  well  to  rememlier  that  amaurosis  came  on  suddenly  in  27  out  of 
43  cases  studied  by  Berlin,  in  only  1  of  which  did  it  disappear. 

Course  and  Prognosis. — I'rognosis  of  cases  of  conijiression  depends 
upon  a  variety  of  causes  whicli  it  is  not  always  ])ossil)le  to  appreciate. 
Depression  of  the  bone,  especially  if  it  can  be  obviated  by  operation,  if 
it  produce  no  other  lesion  than  comjiression,  invites  a  very  favorable 
prognosis.  An  extravasation  or  the  formation  of  a  large  clot  permits 
favorable  jirognosis  in  proportion  to  its  accessibility  and  the  accuracy 
with  which  it  is  appreciated.  In  fact,  jirognosis  in  these  eases  is  largely 
sununed  up  in  the  ([uestion  of  whether  it  is  or  is  not  ])ossible  to  remove 
the  comjtressing  cause.  When  this  is  possible  the  outlook  is  good  ; 
when  impossible,  it  is  as  bad  as  can  be.  In  the  case  of  intracranial 
hemorrhages  the  future  of  each  case  depends  u])on  the  volume  of  the 
compressing  mass  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  continues  to 
act.  Experiment  has  shown  that  a  high  pressure  which  may  be  borne 
for  a  few  moments  is  fatal  if  continued.  Deep  coma  with  complete 
paralvsis  and  loss  of  sensibility,  witii  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  irreg- 
ular deep  respiration,  is  practically  always  fiital.  So  soon  as  paralysis 
in  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  centres  has  manifested  itself  the 
beginning  of  the  end  is  at  hand.  Persistence  of  pressure  is  not  less 
'  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.,  1877.  ''  London  IIos.  Reports,  vol.  iv.  p.  380. 
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(laiiiicroiis  tliMii  ;iii  cNtT'ciiic  di'jri'cc  oi'  the  same.  When  the  iiKivement 
oi'  the  lil(Pi)(l-cinTeiit  sinks  to  nciirly  st;ii;iuition  tlie  serons  elements  ui' 
the  hlood  escape  thr<)n<;h  the  vasenlar  walls  ol'  llie  adventitions  spaces, 
increase  the  amount  ol'  cerebro-spinal  Huid,  augment  its  tension,  and 
hinder  still  more  the  vital  processes  ;  in  other  words,  we  have  oedema  of" 
the  brain,  which  siin])ly  increases  hrain-pressure  and  brings  completely 
to  a  stand  the  ordinary  imbibition  processes  in  the  cerebral  tissue,  since 
Rnmpf  has  shown  that  lymph-stasis  in  the  pci'i])heral  nerves  macerates 
their  axis-cylinders  and  disorganizes  tiieir  tissue.  A  little  later  acute 
softening  comes  in  as  a  contributing  cause,  co-operating  with  the  other 
results  of  trauma.  General  ledema  of  the  brain,  which  has  destroyed  so 
many  patients  on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  day  after  injury  to  the 
head,  is  in  these  cases  of  a  congestive  form,  beginning  as  extrava.sation 
inside  of  the  meninges,  and  still  more  decreasing  availal)le  space. 
During  the  reaction  period  which  follows  tiie  first  results  of  brain-con- 
cussion there  may  occur  a  congestive  hyperemia,  as  has  already  been 
stated.  The  accession  of  blood  thus  produced  increases  the  already 
m-gcnt  need  for  nourishment,  and  still  more  weakens  the  circulation. 
Thus  disasters  follow^  each  other  in  a  vicious  circle.' 

Local  signs  of  pressure  may  more  or  less  easily  and  speedily  disappear. 
If  concentrated  upon  a  single  limited  area,  this  may  suffer  intensely,  and 
much  more  tlian  does  the  rest  of  the  brain.  If,  then,  this  local  pressure 
be  relieved  and  circulation  in  this  part  of  the  brain  made  more  free, 
resum])tion  of  function  in  this  portion  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
time  elapsed  between  compression  and  its  operative  or  other  relief. 
jNIost  often  incom])lete  paralyses  are  the  final  results  of  extravasations 
wliich  disai(])car  slowly  or  are  too  late  removed.  There  are  other 
contlitions  wiiich  intluc^nce  and  alter  the  prognosis  in  compression  of 
the  brain,  some  of  which  are  of  no  small  imjiortance,  such  as  disturb- 
ance of  vascular  walls,  spreading  of  intlanunation,  or  occurrence  of 
suppuration. 

There  is  another  sign  which  is  important  in  the  consideration  of  the 
results  of  brain-pressure — namely,  the  accpiired  tolerance  of  the  brain  for 
pressure.  This  is  seen  in  certain  instances  of  skull  depression  where 
pressure-symptoms  have  slowly  disappeared,  although  the  compressing 
cause  is  not  removed.  Corley  ^  mentions  the  case  of  a  three-year-old 
child  who  fell,  depressing  the  entire  right  parietal  bone,  so  that  that  side 
of  the  skull  seemed  flat ;  the  child  was  comatose,  with  the  left  side  par- 

'  See  Kroenlein's  classification  of  hemorrhages  (Zeit.  fiir  OAiV.,  xxiii.  209).  Secondary 
heniorrliage  as  a  cause  of  death  from  this  particular  injury  is  a  rare  accident.  It  has 
been  known  after  gunshot  wounds  so  late  as  twelve  or  even  twenty-one  days.  In  a  case 
reported  by  Gaingee  ( Laurel,  1  S7.5,  i.  h3o)  tlie  hemorrhage  came  from  a  spurious  aneurysm. 
In  a  case  reported  by  Lang  blood  ]ienetrated  into  the  brain  through  a  stabbed  wound  of 
the  dura,  and  in  a  case  reported  by  Alexander  iSnrqical  Hist,  of  the  War,  i.  314).  Perhaps 
the  longest  delay  before  hemorrhage  on  record  was  in  an  injury  following  an  extensive 
fracture  of  the  temporal  region. 

In  a  case  reported  by  Hawse  compression  of  the  artery  for  three  hours  sufficed,  but 
this  could  be  permitted  because  of  the  comatose  condition  of  his  patient.  Horsley  has 
recently  recommended  ligation  of  the  carotid  for  many  intracranial  hemorrhages  (Bnt. 
Meil.  Joiirn.,  1SS'.1,  vol.  i.  4.171.  Ransohotl'  fiiund  three  cases  on  record  in  which  ligation 
of  the  common  carotid  was  made  on  account  of  hemorrhage  from  the  middle  meningeal. 
The  operators  were  Bentley,  Alexander,  and  Gamgee.  That  of  Alexander  was  the  only 
one  really  successful.     Koser  suggests  tying  the  external  carotid. 

'  Dublin  Med.  Journ.,  1874,  p.  306. 
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alyzcd.  Witli  careful  internal  treatment  and  rest  the  paralysis  gradually 
<lisai)peared. 

Treatment. — Sn  i'ar  as  the  treatment  of  compression  of  the  brain  is 
eoneerned,  it  is  ])raetieally  entirely  snmnied  up  in  one  expression — namelv, 
removal  of  the  compressing  cause.  Td  be  sure,  the  means  by  which  this 
mav  1)C  etfected  is  .sometimes  miii-e  speedily  dangerous  than  the  pressure- 
symptoms  themselves;  consequently,  although  the  indication  is  clear,  it 
may  not  always  be  possible  to  carry  it  out.  Quite  otherwise  is  it,  ho^Y- 
ever,  in  the  ordinary  case  of  bone-dejiression  or  of  meningeal  hemor- 
rhage, and  even  in  diffuse  meningitis  or  brain-abscess  the  surgeon  mav 
accomj)lish   much. 

When  one  remembers  that  the  result  of  compression  of  the  l)rain  is 
really  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  the  question  arises  easily,  Is  it  not 
possible  to  iuHuenee  this  circidation  by  some  means  even  though  the 
compressing  cause  cannot  be  removed  ?  There  are  instances  where  mon; 
or  less  can  be  accoiu])lished  in  this  direction,  and,  as  Bergmann  has  shown, 
through  the  following  methods  : 

1.  AxxiMaim'  to  Vcnonx  (Juffimr. — It  is  ])lain  that  bv  increasing  the 
venous  outflow  from  the  brain  the  left  side  of  tiie  lieart  has  less  obstacle 
to  overcome  in  forcing  the  blood  into  the  bi'ain  and  through  the  capil- 
laries. Venesection  is  a  theoretical  assistance  to  this  end,  and  in  certain 
instances  has  proven  of  real  jjractical  benefit.  After  the  lo^\ering  of 
I)lood-pressure  thus  )n'oduced,  and  in  spite  of  reduced  volume,  the  blood 
more  casilv  passes  tiu-ough  the  ea])illarics.  When  done  for  this  purpose 
venesection  mav  well  be  carried  out  from  tlie  temjioral  veins  or  from  the 
external  jugulars.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  done  if  the  heart's  action 
be  too  weak  or  if  arterial  tension  be  already  materially  reduced.  Now, 
venesection  is  not  practised  with  the  patient's  head  low,  but  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  well  to  put  him  in  a  semi-upright  position. 

2.  Stimiifiitioii  fo  I'isorpfioii  of  the  ('crrbro-xjtiiKi/  Fliiul. — If  the 
volume  of  this  fluid  can  be  reduced,  compression  can  evidently  be  also 
reduced,  for  which  purpose  the  endeavor  is  made  to  secure  profuse  ab- 
sorption and  excretion.  For  this  ]>urpose  the  intestines  must  be  utilized 
and  drastic  purgtitives  are  called  for.  It  has  been  suggested  also  to  put 
on  leeches,  which  may  be  applied  along  the  spine  t)r  in  the  regions  of 
the  large  emissaries  for  the  skull. 

3.  Emplojiinciif  of  Ar/cntx  irhU-h  ('o)ifriirf  tlie  Arfcricn,  and  xo  Hliiiler 
CiiTHlatioii  tliroiKjIi  them. — In  other  words,  the  increase  of  vascular  tonus, 
which  is  effected  for  the  most  part  by  subcutaneous  use  of  ergotine  and 
of  atropine.  The  constant  current  iias  also  been  suggested  for  this  pur- 
pose, applied  to  the  cervical  sympathetic  along  the  iiuicr  border  of  the 
.sterno-mastoid  at  its  upper  end.  The  physiological  action  of  cold  may 
also  be  secured,  if  possible,  and  in  tiie  conventional  ways. 

The  removal  of  the  eoinjtrcssing  cause  means,  of  course,  operative 
interference,  which  (or  so  much  of  it  as  has  not  already  been  considered) 
will  be  considered  under  a  separate  title. 
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Injuries  of  Intracranial  Vessels  and  Sinuses. 

intra<i;a.nl\l  hemorrhages. 

Intraoraiiial  lu'in(irrliat;'cs  may  (icciir  as  follows: 

1.  From  exti'nial  soiirci's  tlirotigh  tli<!  broken  hone  or  Ix'twccii  the 
dura  and  the  bone — extradural ; 

2.  Beneath  the  dura,  between  the  nu'inl)ranes,  or  into  tiieir  tissues — 
Kubdural ; 

;].   Into  tiie  brain-substance  |)roper  or  into  the  ventricles. 

The  vessels  whose  injuries  come  most  often  under  consideration  in 
these  respects  are  the  sinuses,  meningeal  arteries,  the  lesser  vessels  su])- 
plying  the  membranes  and  cortex,  and  in  rare  instances  the  internal 
carotid.  The  sinus-walls  may  be  ruptured,  and  bleeding  ft'om  the  sinuses 
may  occur  either  through  substances  forced  in  from  without,  by  sjilinters 
of  bone,  or  bvsim])le  stretching  and  laceration.  Instruments  and  foreign 
bodies  from  without  most  often  injurt'  tiie  longitudinal  sinus;  (juite  rarely 
the  transverse.  Injuries  of  this  hind  play  a  part  in  ancient  surgical  liter- 
ature. The  old  masters  of  surgery  used  to  reckon  nine  points  upon  the 
skull  where  one  might  not  dare  to  trephine,  among  them  the  regions  of 
the  sutures  and  the  sinuses,  where  fatal  hemorrhage  was  feared ;  in  spite 
of  which,  in  those  early  days,  instruments  were  often  applied  over  the 
lines  of  suture  and  along  the  sinuses  without  the  dreaded  hemorrhage 
resulting.  In  fact,  the  then  ilreaded  accident  not  hap])ening,  men  sug- 
gested a  little  later  to  take  advantage  of  these  narrow  escapes,  and  to  tap 
not  merely  the  veins  in  the  neck,  but  the  sinuses  themselves ;  in  conse- 
([uence  of  which  advice  the  literature  of  sinus-lesions  at  one  time  became 
quite  extensive. 

To-day  we  know  that  when  the  longitudinal  sinus  is  opened  there  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  any  serious  ditticulty  in  I'hecking  hemorrhage,  since 
slight  pressure  with  a  tampon  is  enough  for  this  purpose.  Moreover, 
the  sinus  is  now  frequently  attacked  in  operation,  is  double  ligated  and 
divided,  or  in  the  few  instances  when  the  source  of  bleeding  has  been 
inaccessible  pressure-forceps  have  been  left  //;  xitn  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  then  removed  with  change  of  dressings.  This  has  been  my  own 
experience  in  at  least  one  case,  which  progressed  without  the  slightest 
disturbance.  It  may  also  be  closed  with  a  tine  curved  needle  and  suture. 
Navratil  reports '  a  twenty-four-year-old  girl  with  composite  fractui'e  of 
the  skull  and  penetration  of  the  sinus  by  a  spicule  of  bone.  He  sutured 
the  dural  wound  with  a  deep  continuous  suture,  so  that  the  sinus  was 
included  in  the  same.  During  this  suture,  after  removal  of  the  spicule, 
hemorrhage  was  prevented  by  tamponing.  At  the  completion  of  the 
suture  the  tampon  was  removed,  and  the  hemorrhage  was  seen  to  be 
controlled.     The  patient  recovered. 

Although  hemorrhage  from  this  source  may  be  free,  fatal  results 
should  be  most  exceptional.  We  must  remember  that  it  is  jiossible  for 
blood  under  these  circumstances  to  escape  not  only  externally,  but 
beneath  the  dura  ;  also  that,  as  the  result  of  bleeding  and  conse([Uent 
stasis  with  the  ensuing  coagulation,  thrombosis  and  embolic  pyaemia  are 
possible.     An  exceedingly  rare  complication  of  these  injuries  has  been 

'  Chirurr/isclie  BeiinUje. 
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air-embolism,  occuiTing  tliroug'li  tlie  opciu'd  ^;imis.  Thi;^  occurred  iu  one 
case  in  Volkmann's  clinic,  reported  by  Gcnzmer,'  during  the  extirpation 
of  a  sarcoma  of  the  dura  where  the  falx  was  divided,  after  which  tliere 
was  a  characteristic  sucking  sound,  followed  by  collapse,  from  which  the 
patient  did  not  awake.  At  the  subseipient  examination  Inibbles  of  air 
were  seen  to  escape  from  the  head  when  it  was  helil  underwater.  Before 
this  can  happen,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  blood-pressure  should 
sink  very  low,  almost  to  nothing.  Bcrgmann  has  also  reported  a  ease  of 
a  man  whose  occiput  was  badly  injured  :  upon  entrance  into  the  hospital 
he  was  bleeding  from  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  he  died  in  four  hours. 
At  the  autopsy  anlema  of  both  lungs  was  found,  while  careful  investiga- 
tion revealed  a  very  extensive  minute  form  of  air-embolism,  the  air 
probably  entering  through  the  injured  toreular. 

MacKenzie  has  mentioned  a  case  of  injury  of  the  cavernous  sinus  by 
a  penetrating  wound  through  the  orbit;  Pamard,  another — both  of  which 
ended  fatally.  Tliese  sinuses  are  sometimes  injured  by  splinters  of  bone, 
cases  of  this  kind  having  been  reported  by  Prescott  Hewett,  Reid,"  and 
bv  numerous  others.  In  a  vei'v  few  instances  this  accident  has  occurred 
without  external  evidence  of  fracture.  One  such  case  was  reported  by 
Pott,  who  found  a  small  tumor  ujion  the  skull  of  a  nine-year-old  boy 
which  had  developed  soon  after  a  blow,  with  perforation  of  the  bone. 
He  laid  this  bare,  and  found  the  tumor  to  consist  of  blood  which  had 
escaped  slowly  from  a  fissure  ;  after  removal  of  bone  by  the  trephine  he 
found  the  source  of  the  bleeding  to  be  the  longitudinal  sinus,  which  had 
been  ]icnetrated  liv  a  small  fragment  of  l)one.^ 

Oftcner,  perhaj)s,  than  perforation  from  witiiout  occurs  rupture  <if  the 
various  sinuses.  This  may  occur  even  during  birth  as  the  result  of  the 
pushing  together  of  the  cranial  bones  during  parturition.  Litzmann 
twice  saw  the  longitudinal  sinus  torn  apart  in  cases  where  there  was 
narrowed  flat  pelvis  with  the  jiromontory  so  arranged  as  to  make  deep 
pressure  upon  the  side  of  the  liead  ;  in  conse(pienee  of  which  the  sagittal 
border  of  the  parietal  bone,  which  was  sliar]),  pierced  completely  through 
its  coverings,  and  both  children  were  born  bleeding  to  death.  Bergmann 
relates  several  other  cases  where  the  longitutlinal  sinus  was  torn,  and  two 
in  which  the  injury  concerned  the  transverse  sinus.  As  a  matter  of 
experience  it  would  seem  that  tiie  latter  is  the  more  frequently  injured, 
the  cause  of  the  same  l)eing  the  direction  of  the  violence,  which  is  usually 
applied  from  above  and  behind,  as  the  result  of  Mhich  the  skull  is  com- 
pressed in  a  downward  direction  from  right  to  left,  or  so  stretched  that 
the  transverse  sinus  is  torn  across. 

The  symptoms  which  indicate  a  collection  of  any  considerable 
amount  of  blood  within  the  skull,  I'specially  from  a  sinus,  ai'e  practically 
indistinguislialiic  from  tiiose  pro(lu<-ed  by  meningeal  hemorrhages,  the 
only  distinction  l)etwecn  them  being  that  the  former  occur  more  slowly, 
the  latter  more  rapidly.  In  fact,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  every 
minute  wound  of  a  sinus-wall  v.ill  produce  serious  hemorrhage  ;  exfjcri- 
mentally,  it  cei-tainly  is  not  so.  This  (piestion  is  one  of  no  small  prac- 
tical interest.  In  opposition  to  this  also  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  are  at  least  two  cases  on  record  where  autopsy  revealed   injury 

'  Verhandl.  der  Deutschen  Geset.f.  Chir.,  1877,  p.  32. 

^  Edin.  Mfd.  Journ.,  April,  1864.  '  Vide  also  Bergmann,  /.  c,  p.  366. 
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of  .sinus-walls  of  wliicii   (lui'iiii.'-  life   there   was   not   tiie  slightest   evi- 
dence. 

Conceniing  tlie  results  of  sinus-laceration,  it  must  lie  eniphasizeil 
that  these  venous  channels  may  iieal  wiliiout  oliliteration.  Exj)erimental 
researclies  siiow  a  thickening  of  their  walls,  hut  very  often  a  patulousness 


"k;.  42-1. 


Clot  oiitsiiU'  of  dura  (Wood  Museum). 


of  the  canals.  This  is  quite  in  agreement  with  cases  related  in  surgical 
literature  and  with  personal  exjieriences,  which  show  that  .strictures  or 
complete  obliterations,  even  of  the  largest  sinuses,  do  not  necessarily  cau.se 
anv  perceptible  variation  in  brain-functions.  The  principal  danger  after 
hemorrhage  is  once  checked  is  in  thrombosis  with  softening  of  thrombi — 
a  danger  which  is,  however,  even  greater  in  the  instance  of  the  smaller 
veins  of  the  diploe.  With  the  inti-oductiou  of  aseptic  methods  this 
danger  in  <:)j)erative  cases  has  almost  vanished. 

Iiijnrics  of  the  inUhJJc  menhu/eal  artery  reveal  themselves  solely  in 
the  immediate  neighl)orhood  of  this  vessel.  Grcss  collected'  8  cases,  of 
which  7  consisted  of  direct  injury  to  the  vessel.  Later  experiences  have 
shown,  however,  that  the  vessel  may  be  rujjtured  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  external  injury  and  by  contreeouji.  These  fractures  produce  such 
lesions  in  two  ways  :  first,  by  the  sharp  borders  of  bone-fragments, 
detached  or  not,  which  cut  through  the  vessel  ;  or,  second,  by  the  sudden 
alteration  in  shajie  which  the  skull  sustains  when  violently  injured.  The 
museum  of  Freilturg  ctintains  a  preparation  showing  a  fissure  extending 
along  the  left  parietal  bone,  which  follows  exactly  the  course  of  the 
groove  for  the  meningeal  artery,  although  in  this  instance  the  artery 
itself  was  uninjured.  Indeed,  M'arren  has  stated  that  basal  fractures 
often  follow  the  lines  of  these  grooves.-  It  follows,  then,  that  the  bone 
mav  be  weakened  along  this  line,  and  that  in  some  instances  the  vessel 
mav  thus  be  injured.  These  lesions  occur  not  only  in  well-marked 
depressions,  but  even  when  the  inner  table  alone  is  broken  or  in  connec- 
tion with  mere  fi.ssures.    It  is  not  necessary  that  the  bone  should  actually 

'  Am.  Med.  Jom-n.,  July,  1873.  '  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  Mar,  1S90. 


PLATE  VIII. 


Fig.    I. — Compound   fracture  of  crancuni,  with  depressiori ;   fracture  of  bones  of  face ;   extra- 
dural clot  from  rupture  of  middle  meningeal  artery.     (Anger.) 

FiG.   2. — Horizontal  sectiorj  of  same.  sf\owing  depressed  fracture  of  bc"-     C    ""ira-dural  clot; 
D.  laceratiorj  of  brain  substarjce  with  extensive  intracerebra  i-me  conditiori 

produced   by  contrecoup.     Punctate  l^emorrhages  and  minute    acera:  ons  at  numer- 
ous points,  cliaracteristic  of  contusion  of  tf^e  brairi.     (Anger.) 
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break  in  order  that  the  artery  itself  should  suffer :  blows  upon  one  tem- 
ple often  injure  the  vessel  on  the  other  side,  as  do  falls  upon  the  occiput, 
without  the  line  of  fissure  extending  near  to  the  position  of  the  vessel. 
Tiie  point  at  which  this  trunk  is  most  commonly  injured  corresponds  to 
its  course  along  the  parietal  bone.  The  anterior  is  the  more  often  injured 
branch.  It  seems  to  make  but  little  difference  clinically  whether  the 
principal  trunk  or  one  of  its  branches  be  torn.  Of  all  the  extravasations 
of  hlootl  which  occur  between  the  dura  and  the  bone,  those  from  this 
vessel  constitute  not  only  the  numerical  majority,  but  nearly  the  only 
ones  of  serious  significance.  Hewett  studied  31  cases  of  extensive 
extradural  clot,  and  found  that  in  27  of  them  the  blood  came  from  this 
source.  The  amount  of  extravasated  blood  varies  within  wide  limits, 
and  will  dejiend  in  some  measure  upon  the  size  of  the  lacerated  vessel. 
At  least  240  grams  of  blood-clot  have  been  known  to  collect  under  these 
circumstances,  and  the  dura  has  been  found  separated  through  the  course 
of  the  artery  down  to  the  cerebellum  (Plate  ^'III.).  I  have  myself  taken 
out  from  a  case  of  this  kind  nearly  a  teacupful  of  blood-clot.  It  often 
hapj)ens  that  injury  to  the  meningeal  artery  is  not  the  only  lesion,  since 
we  frequently  have  cortical  injuries  or  lacerations.  Of  the  27  cases 
s-tudied  by  Hewett,  in  only  2  instances  did  he  find  meningeal  lesion 
witliDUt  eoincident  Itrain-injury.  Tlie  symptoms  of  this  hemorrhage  are 
particularly  clear  when  there  is  coincident  external  lesion.  Jacobson 
found  in  8  cases  out  of  70  that  hemorrhage  occurred  without  fracture, 
and  that  in  38  out  of  (52  the  base  of  the  skull  was  involved.'  He  also 
found  that  the  main  trunk  of  the  artery  is  rarely  injui-ed.  Extravasation 
may  he  (a)  rapid  and  quickly  fatal  ;  (A)  delayed  for  some  time;  (c)  may 
take  place  in  two  stages,  the  first  sligjit  an<l  j)roducing  no  coma.  New- 
clots  are  nearly  always  dark  and  disk-shaped,  thick  in  the  middle  and 
with  a  definite  margin  ;  old  clots  are  hard  and  adherent  and  difUcult  to 
remove.^  Only  when  there  has  been  serious  compound  fracture  in  the 
tempoi-al  region  can  there  be  doubt  as  to  whether  an  externally  visible 
lueiiiatiima  is  due  to  a  temporal  or  to  a  meningeal  artery.  Blood  poured 
out  witiiin  the  skull  tends  to  separate  the  dura  from  the  bone  over  an 
area  >A'  more  or  less  considerable  extent ;  it  only  j)enetrates  without  when 
there  is  an  opening  through  the  skull.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
internal  clot  may  be  small  and  the  external  clot  large.  These  cases  of 
intracranial  clot  produce  the  most  typical  j)ictures  of  brain-pressure. 
Symptoms. — According  to  Jacobson,  these  consist  of — 

(1.  Interval  of  consciousness  or  lucidity  after  injury  ; 

h.    Epileptic  or  spastic  symptoms ; 

c.  Condition  of  pu])ils  ; 

d.  Character  of  pulse  ; 

e.  Unconsciousness,  passing  into  coma  ; 
_/".    Ciiaracter  of  respiration  ; 

(/.  -State  of  seal]). 

The  full  importance  of  the  first  symi)tom  must   not  be  overlooked. 

AVhen  the  first  concussion   is  severe  and  lasts  for  a  long  time,  it  may 

not  be  marked.     During  this  interval  a  child  has  been  known  to  eat  his 

<linner,  and  patients  have  had  scalp  wounds  dressed  and  walked  away 

'  Guy's  Hasp.  Report!:,  rol.  .\liii. 

''  Vide  Inteinat.  Med.  May.,  March,  1893,  p.  IIG. 
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fn nil  tlie  liospital.  Patioiitis  havf  hccii  allowed  to  skrp  and  become 
coiuatuse  without  waking.  Froelieli  repurtis  the  ease  of  a  man  who  was 
hit  on  the  head  with  a  cane,  who  afterward  walked  about  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  eanie  home,  became  comatose,  and  died  in  five  hours.  At 
the  autopsy  only  a  lars^e  clot  was  found.  Concerning  the  second,  simple 
hemiplegia  is  always  indicative.  Rigidity  of  the  limbs  combined  with 
convulsive  moments  indicates  the  involvement  of  brain-substance.  When 
the  j)upils  are  natural  in  reaction  the  compression  is  not  severe;  when 
dilated  and  insensitive,  it  is  extreme.'  Variation  in  size  is  a  sign  of 
great  importance.  Hutchinson  has  explained  it  by  pressure  on  the  trunk 
of  the  third  nerve,  l)ut  this  is  open  to  doubt,  since  it  has  been  noted 
when  such  ])ressure  could  not  have  occurred.  In  uncomplicated  pres- 
sure-cases the  pulse  is  usuallvaixiut  4<l,  but  in  serious  brain-laceration  or 
contusion  it  is  particularly  rapid  and  fecl)le.  Coma  comes  on  slowly  or 
rapidly,  according  to  the  size  of  the  artery  ruptured.  Commencing 
coma  may  be  mistaken  for  natiu'al  sleep,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  lie 
until  too  late.  It  has  also  been  mistaken  for  drunkenness.  If  it  comes 
on  late,  it  is  usually  sudden  and  rapidly  fatal.  Respiration,  which  is 
usually  stertorous,  is  sometimes  slow,  sometimes  raj)id,  but  usually  ceases 
suddenly.-  In  the  absence  of  history  the  condition  of  the  scalp  may  be 
very  indicative.  Ec^chymoses,  and  above  all  pulpy  spots,  over  the  lateral 
region  of  the  skull  of  course  suggest  injury  sufficient  to  cause  hemor- 
rhage. Sometimes  this  may  make  its  way  through  a  fissure  of  the  skull, 
as  in  Huctuating  tumor.  Incision  of  all  ]>ulpy  j)laccs,  therefore,  is  always 
proper.     Even  if  no  fra(^ture  is  found,  the  trephine  siiould  lie  used. 

As  showing  how  relatively  slight  injury  may  produce  iiemorrhage,  I 
would  place  on  record  here  the  case  of  a  man  shown  by  me  to  the  Amer- 
ican Surgical  Association  in  1893.  A  working-man  about  fifty  years  old, 
returning  from  work,  slipped  on  the  sidewalk,  fell,  striking  on  the  back 
of  his  head,  was  stunned  fi)r  a  moment,  heljtcd  himself  up,  walked  two 
miles  to  his  home.  Not  until  next  day  did  lie  begin  to  act  strangely; 
then  became  successively  restless,  wandering  in  speech-,  apathetic,  stupid, 
and  comatose.  On  the  fourth  ilay  he  was  sent  to  my  clinic,  when  I  tre- 
phined 6  ctm.  above  the  left  ear.  I  found  an  immense  extradural  clot 
extending  backward.  So  large  was  it  that  even  through  a  large  opening 
I  could  not  remove  it  all.  I  made  then  another  opening  in  the  occipital 
region.  Finally,  with  probes,  sharp  spoons,  forceps,  and  a  powerful  irri- 
gating stream,  I  removed  a  good  teacupful  of  firm,  dense  clot.  Through- 
and-through  drainage  was  made  for  two  days,  by  which  time  the  de])ressed 
brain  rose  to  its  proper  level.  Tlie  patient  made  a  ra])id  and  uninter- 
rupted recovery,  and  was  at  work  within  a  month. 

A  case  of  serious  character  was  rejtorted  by  Perrin  of  an  officer  who, 
during  the  storming  of  the  ]\Ialakotf,  was  struck  in  tiie  head  by  a  piece 
of  shell,  fell  unconscious,  recovered  after  a  few  moments,  declared  that 
he  felt  as  well  as  ever,  and  resumed  the  fight.  After  a  while  he  fell 
again,  became  unconscious,  and  was  paralyzed  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
displayed  the  usual  pressure-svmjitoms.     He  finally  recovered. 

Hemiplegia  is  one  of  the  most  eharacteristic  signs  of  this  condition. 
This   may  be   caused    by   pressure    upon    the    cortex,   which    produces 

'  Vide  Vogt,  "  Arteria  Mening.  med.  Zerreis.,"  Deutsche  Zeilschfl.f.  Chirurgie,  ii.  1G5. 
■  Intemat.  Med.  Mag.,  March,  1873. 
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anaemia,  and  tlius  loss  of  function  or  the  symptoms  of  injury  of  the 
motor  area  of  the  cortex.  So  long,  however,  as  blood-clot  does  not 
])ress  upon  the  Rolandic  region,  especially  when  it  occurs  from  the  pos- 
terior l)ranch  of  the  artery,  one  may  meet  with  an  extensive  collection 
extending  even  to  the  base  without  such  distinctive  or  characteristic 
symptoms.  As  has  been  stated,  tiie  clinical  picture  of  compression  from 
this  cause  is  usually  quite  distinct,  the  pause  between  the  injury  and  its 
final  results  being  very  characteristic,  failing  only  under  certain  well- 
known  circumstances. 

In  February,  1889,  a  young  man  in  a  neighboring  town  was  injured 
by  a  falling  board,  whicli  inflicted  a  large  scalp  wound  near  the  left 
parietal  eminence.  He  was  stunned,  but  (juiekly  recovered  conscious- 
ness. He  was  then  put  on  the  train  and  sent  to  the  Buffalo  General 
Hospital,  which  he  reached  in  the  evening.  On  his  arrival  at  the  station, 
wiicre  he  was  met  by  the  ambulance,  it  was  noted  tiiat  lie  used  his  right 
arm,  but  that  during  the  quarter  of  an  hour  spent  in  the  removal  to  the 
institution  he  lost  the  use  of  it.  M'lieu  lie  entered  the  hospital  he  was 
able  to  talk,  but  within  half  an  iiour  he  lost  iiis  j)ower  of  speech,  and 
within  an  hour  was  completely  apiiasic,  with  right  brachial  monoplegia. 
I  did  not  see  him  until  the  following  morning.  His  condition  had  not 
become  aggravated  during  the  night.  Naturally,  tiie  diagnosis  was 
that  of  clot  pressing  upon  certain  centres,  and  the  indication  for  ope- 
ration was  most  plain.  I  found  a  <k'|)rcsse(l  Iractiu'e  about  tiie  size  of 
a  nickel  five-cent  piece.  The  tre]>hiue  was  applicil  at  a  point  over  the 
arm-centre  and  speech-centre,  and  a  portion  of  slightly  depressed  bone 
was  removed,  its  inner  table  being  considerably  splintered.  There  was 
no  laceration  of  the  dura,  which,  iiowever,  was  dark  in  hue  and  bulged 
into  the  wound.  Upon  making  a  small  incision  a  piece  of  clot  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  dura!  wound  and  litendly  ejected  to  a  distance  of  fifteen 
or  eighteen  inches,  showing  the  degree  of  intracranial  pressure.  I^n- 
larging  the  incision,  a  considerable  quantity  of  clot,  fully  two  tablespoon- 
fuls,  Avas  removed  with  probe,  spoon,  and  irrigating  stream.  A  number 
of  small  brain-fragments  were  also  extruded,  showing  that  there  had 
been  laceration  beneath  the  unbroken  dura. 

-V  lad  of  fifteen  was  struck  on  the  rigiit  side  of  his  head  by  a  wagon, 
and  was  unconscious  for  a  time.  Tliere  was  no  distinct  scalp  wound, 
only  some  bruising  and  ecchymosis.  I  saw  him  six  days  later.  In  the 
mean  time  no  motor  nor  localizing  symptoms  had  developed,  but  on  the 
previous  day  his  temperature  had  begun  to  rise,  and  he  had  become  very 
peevisii  and  restless,  although  he  was  up  and  about  the  house.  I  could 
easily  feel  a  flattened  and  depressed  area  back  of  the  right  parietal  emi- 
nence. After  shaving  the  scalp  it  was  found  ecchymotic  above  and 
behind  the  ear.  On  raising  it  the  periosteum  was  found  separated  from 
the  underlying  bone,  and  an  irregular,  V-shajied,  linear  fissure  with  de- 
pression was  found.  The  trephine  was  ajjplied  5  cm.  away  from  the  ear, 
on  a  line  from  the  meatus  to  the  bregma.  Immediately  upon  raising 
the  l)utton  of  bone  I  came  upon  a  very  firm  extradural  clot  in  which 
oryanization  hail  betrun,  and  wiiich,  after  cuttint!;  awav  a  large  amount 
of  l)one,  I  found  to  cover  an  area  6  by  10  cm.  (equal  to  60  sq.  cm.),  and 
to  l)e  at  least  li  cm.  thick  in  its  central  portion.  So  tenacious  was  it 
that  it  was  removed  only  with  considerable  difficulty.    After  its  removal 
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the  brain  did  not  at  onoe  rise  to  its  projicr  level,  and  I  did  not  tliink  it 
necessary  to  open  tlie  dnra.  Tiie  wound  was  closed  without  drainage, 
and  rajtid  and  |)erfeet  recovery  ensued. 

Bergniann  lias  gathered  together  illS  caref'ully-recorde<l  i-ases  vi  elot 
from  meningeal  hemorrhage.  Of  these,  16  terminated  favorably;  in  12 
of  them  the  blood  es(!aped  externally  ;  3  were  trephined  successfully, 
and  the  remaining  1  is  Perrin's  case  reported  above — the  only  instance 
out  of  99  in  which  recovery  followed  a  concealed  hemorrhage  in  whic'h 
no  operative  j)roeedure  was  resorted  to. 

It  has  been  shown  in  another  ])lace  how  these  extradtn-al  extravasa- 
tions may  be  followed  later  by  a  certain  amount  of  absorption  with  ])ro- 
duction  of  osteophytes.  In  fact,  when  the  extravasation  is  extensive 
there  is  almost  always  a  ring  of  ossification  around  its  Ijorder,  especially 
when  the  patient  is  young.  When  these  extravasations  break  down  we 
have  extradural  abscesses,  whicii  frequently  are  followed  by  meningeal 
affection  and  fatal  cerebral  complications.  Sometimes  there  is  burnjw- 
ing  of  the  pus  thus  produced,  with  destruction  of  the  overlying  bone, 
possibly  even  at  considerable  distance  from  the  original  seat  of  the 
injury. 

It  is  further  well  known  to  pathologists  that  inside  of  the  cranium, 
as  elsewhere,  old  clots  may  undergo  complete  cystic  transformation,  so 
that  nothing  but  a  sac-wall  filled  with  usually  colorless  fluid  marks  tiie 
site  of  the  previous  hemorrhage.  The  condition  is  not  an  uncomuKjn 
one,  and  the  following  case  of  my  own  will  illustrate  some  of  its  phases. 

The  first  case  operated  upon  in  this  country  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  cerebral  localization  M'as  a  patient  upon  whom  I  operated 
Nov.  16,  1886:'  It  was  a  man  of  forty-seven,  who  more  than  a  year 
previously  had  been  thrown  and  dragged  upon  the  ground.  Four  hours 
later  he  became  unconscious,  although  there  was  no  external  violence  to 
the  skull.  He  was  unconscious  for  sixty-eight  hours,  and  gradually 
recovered.  He  developed  nearly  absolute  aphasia,  his  vocal:)ularv  being 
limited  to  ])erha]is  half  a  dozen  words.  His  right  arm  was  also  para- 
lyzed and  cold.  His  epileptic  condition  developed  four  months  after  his 
injury  and  became  very  pronounced.  His  lesion  was  diagnosticated  as 
cystic  degeneration  of  a  clot,  and  its  position  correctly  determined. 
Upon  trephining  it  was  found  as  expected,  only  perhaps  larger.  A  cyst 
was  discovered  with  capacity  of  40  c.  e.  of  fluid,  in  dimensions  10  liy  3 
cm.  It  was  dissected  out,  and  tiie  patient  made  a  jierfect  recovery  from 
the  operation.  His  epileptic  and  ajihasic  condition,  however,  has  since 
then  only  in  some  measure  improved.  The  aphasia  is  jirobably  caused 
by  atrophy  of  the  third  frontal  convolution,  due  to  pressure  of  the  cyst. 
For  the  epile])tic  condition  I  can  give  no  more  satisfactory  explanation 
than  in  any  such  case. 

The  princi])al  cause  of  death,  which  may  occur  after  a  few  days  or 
not  until  after  several  weeks,  is  progressive  redema  of  the  brain,  Mhich 
may  come  on  rather  suddenly  or  gradually.  It  may  also  be  a  result 
of  a  secondary  hemorrhage,  ^vhich,  howcN'er,  in  these  cases  is  quite 
rare. 

Treatment. — Realizing  the  great  danger  of  meningeal  or  of  intra- 
cranial hemorrliage  and  the  fact  that  most  of  these  cases  are  fatal  when  left 

'  Vide  Tram.  Curig.  Am.  Pliys.  and  Sury.,  vol.  i.  p.  285. 
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alone,  the  treatment  sliould  be  the  most  rapid  possible  operative  relief. 
Wiesmann  '  lias  collected  a  most  sijinificant  series  of  257  cases  of  intra- 
cranial hemorrhage,  of  which  147  were  treated  expectantly,  131  dying, 
while  of  110  cases  operated  on  only  30  died,  t'an  anything  speak  more 
eloipicntly  for  operation  than  such  statistics  ?  Should  hemorrhage  occur 
externally  through  a  wound  of  the  soft  parts,  this  wound  may  be  utilized 
in  order  to  make  access  to  the  dec])t'r  jKirts.  If,  however,  the  bleeding 
be  entirely  internal,  one  must  (juickly  jircpare  for  operation,  which  should 
consist  of  trcpiiining  over  the  course  of  tlie  vessel  or  over  those  centres 
where  compression  most  reveals  itself,  and  must  be  prepared  to  remove 
any  amount  of  clot  present,  and,  if  necessary,  to  expose  the  vessel  should 
it  still  be  bleeding  and  secure  it.  If  seen  very  early,  it  will  be  necessary 
probably  to  tie  the  artery ;  if  not  seen  for  three  or  four  days,  we  may 
suppose  the  arteiy  to  have  been  already  occluded.  Should  circumstances 
make  it  impraeticaljle  to  follow  out  tliis  ])rocedure,  we  mav  imitate  the 
example  of  some  of  tiie  military  surgeons  durinij  our  Civil  War  and 
ligate  the  common  carotid.  During  the  war  it  was  done  seven  times, 
with  success  in  three  instances.^  After  opening  the  skull  the  hemorrhage 
will  probably  be  found  exti'adural.  After  removing  all  this  clot — which 
may  be  removed  partly  with  forceps,  partly  with  tlie  s])oon,  sometimes 
with  the  aid  of  a  wire  loo]i  witli  whidi  the  clot  mav  lie  broken  doMU,  or 
jiartly  perhaps  by  tiie  aid  of  an  irrigating  stream — if  the  dura  be  evidently 
concealing  a  clot  inside  of  it,  wliieii  may  sometimes  be  told  by  its  color, 
its  tension,  or  its  appearance,  it  will  be  quite  justifiable  to  incise  it  and 
to  remove  any  extradural  clot.' 

'  Deutsche  Zeltschft.f.  Chir.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  96. 

'  Vi'le  Starr,  Brain  Surgeri/.  p.  157  ;  also  KKinlein,  "  I'eber  Trepanation  bei  Blutungen 
aus  <ler  Arteria  Mening.  med,"  Deutsche  Zeilschj't.  f.  Chirurfiie,    xxxiii.  209. 

^  Surfjical  Anatoniij  of  the  Middle  Meningeal  Artery. — .Steiner  (Archivjiir  klin.  Chirnrgie, 
vol.  xl.  p.  801 )  shows  at  some  length  that  the  course  of  this  artery  is  by  no  means  con- 
stant, anil  that  variations  are  quite  common.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  two  veins  in 
its  passage  through  the  foramen  spinosum.  Here  it  divides  commonly  into  two  principal 
branches,  anterior  and  posterior,  usually  about  1  cm.  above  the  foramen.  The  one  takes 
a  direction  toward  the  anterior  and  lower  angle  of  the  tem;i(jral  bone;  the  other  runs 
more  or  less  liaikward  along  the  jiarietal  bone.  Careful  observation  shows  that  the  pos- 
terior branch  is  always  smaller  than  the  anterior,  and  that  in  the  deep  division  of  the 
artery  the  anterior  branch  takes  the  place  of  the  principal  stem.  In  8  per  cent,  of 
cases  tlie  division  takes  place  so  high  as  from  31  to  5  cm.  above  the  foramen.  The  ante- 
rior branch  in  a  jiart  of  its  course  is  often  accompanied  by  ,a  small  spheno-parietal 
venous  sinus,  which  may  often  be  double.  Not  infrequently  this  little  sinus  spreads 
out  underneath  the  bone,  and  may  be  easily  injured  by  the  surgeon,  as  Roser  and  Mal- 
gaigne  have  shown  the  diflerence  between  hemorrhage  of  this  sinus  and  that  from  the 
artery  itself. 

The  posterior  branch  is  that  of  most  conunon  interest  to  the  siu-geon.  Whether  it 
runs  in  the  dura  or  in  the  canal  in  the  bone,  it  sends  out  a  certain  number  of  perforating 
small  branches,  which  p.iss  through  the  bone  and  comminiicate  with  the  extracranial 
vessels.  These  minute  vessels  rim  sometimes  in  the  occipito-mastoid  suture,  where  they 
may  be  detected  in  thoir  little  foramina.  Another  branch  ]ienetrates  the  bone  and  con- 
nects with  the  superticial  temporal  artery.  Injury  to  this  posterior  branch  produces 
about  the  same  effusion  of  blood  as  injury  to  the  principal  stem.  Of  the  various  anom- 
alies of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  the  most  common  is  a  very  high  or  a  very  low 
division  into  its  priiK-ip.-il  branches.  In  cither  case  the  location  of  the  vessels  is  different 
from  that  ordinarily  laid  down  in  the  books.  The  most  important  anomaly  is  that  by 
which  the  middle  meningeal  ami  the  ophthalmic  arteries  arise  from  a  common  trunk. 
This  is  more  frequently  the  ca.se  than  is  generally  recognized. 

Steiner  then  discusses  the  various  methods  of  determining  the  location  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  .as  given  by  various  authors,  and  he  shows  that,  while  most  of  them 
would  expose  the  posterior  branch — the  one  usually  sought  for  in  its  average  position — 
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Credit  shoulil  he  trivcii  to  tlie  man  who  iiianv  years  a<^o  carricrl  out 
tilt!  principles  upon  wliicli  the  most  modern  cerebral  surgery  is  now 
firmly  grounded.  For  instance,  (iolding  liird  trephined  on  the  sixtli 
day  a  fourteen-year-old  boy  who  had  fallen  upon  the  occiput,  was  un- 
conscious, and  was  paralyzed  on  the  riglit  side,  with  dilatation  of  the 
left  pu])il.  There  was  fluctuation  over  the  left  temporal  region,  and  he 
incised  here  and  removed  a  consideral)le  external  clot.  'J'hen  he  tre- 
phined, although  there  was  no  fracture  visii)le,  and,  after  o])ening  the 
skull,  took  away  a  much  larger  internal  clot.  The  patient  rapidly 
recovered.  In  the  Clinic '  Parcels  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who  con- 
tinued to  work  for  twenty  minutes  after  receiving  a  blow  upon  the 
head,  and  then  vomited  and  lost  consciousness  ;  he  died  with  symp- 
toms of  steadily  increasing  (Compression.  On  section  it  was  found  that 
not  the  meningeal  artery,  but  the  transverse  sinus,  was  torn.  The 
blood-clot  in  his  case  weighed  180  grams.  Bergmann  holds  that  even 
here  it  would  have  been  wise  to  ire])hine  and  remove  the  clot,  although 
ciiecking  of  actual  hemorrhage  would  have  been  more  difficult  than  had 
it  prixvedcd  from  the  meningeal  artery.  One  of  the  most  instructive 
cases  on  rectird  is  that  re])orted  l)y  Parker,"  wlio,  inferring  that  he  had 
to  do  with  a  meningeal  hemorrhage  in  .spite  of  absence  of  external 
indications,  tre])hined  first  on  tlie  right  side  over  the  artery,  but  found 
no  clot ;  he  immediately  trephined  in  the  corresponding  position  on  the 
left  side  ;  found  nothing  between  the  dura  and  the  bone,  but,  noticing 
tliat  the  dura  was  distended  and  discolored,  he  incised  it  and  removed  a 
large  subdural  extravasation.  AVithin  three  hours  the  patient  recovered 
consciousness,  and  later  was  restored  to  perfect  health.  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  ratiier  doubtful  jiosition  which  Bergmann  assumes  concerning 
the  wisdom  of  Parker's  course  in  this  case,  but  am  convinced  that  in 
case  of  doubt  it  is  better  to  o]>eu  in  two  or  more  ])laces  than  it  is  to  leave 
a  clot  undiscovered.  Xevcrtheless,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  when 
pressure-symjttoms  develop  a  day  or  two  after  the  receipt  of  a  com- 
plicated fracture  it  is  more  likely  that  they  are  produced  by  congestion 
or  by  ])urulcnt  meningitis  than  by  a  late  hemorrhage  ;  in  spite  of  which, 
however,  one  would  make  no  mistake  in  trephining  should  purulent  men- 
ingitis be  ]iresent,  since  the  fact  has  been  clearly  established  by  S.  W. 
Gross  that  lives  have  been  saved  by  this  very  ]irocedure  in  these  cases. 

Wiiere  shall  we  trephine".'  This  must  be  decided  l)y  individual 
symptoms  and  signs,  but  the  trephine  must  lie  ap])lit'd,  if  nowhere  else, 
over  the  area  indicated  as  involved,  according  to  the  principles  of  cere- 
bral localization.  Vogt  and  Beck  have  suggested  tre])hining  at  a  point 
one  and  a  half  inches  aliove  the  zygoma  and  the  same  distance  behind 
the  angle  of  the  orbit.     An  inch  trephine  at  this  point  is  sure  to  expose 

they  would  fail  lo  give  access  to  it  in  case  of  any  of  tlie  anomalies  which  he  so  well  de- 
scribes.    He  then  gives  the  following  method,  which  is  worthy  of  notice: 

Draw  a  line  from  the  middle  of  the  glabella  to  the  apex  of  the  mastoid  process.  This 
is  usually  Ki  to  17  cm.  At  the  iiiidille  of  this  line  erect  a  perpendicular.  Draw  another 
line  from  the  glabella  directly  backward  parallel  to  the  base-line  of  the  skull.  Where  the 
second  line  covers  this  is  the  point  at  which  the  trephine  should  he  applied  to  reach  the 
anterior  branch.  The  ])oint  at  which  the  posterior  branch  may  best  be  reached  is  found 
at  the  junction  of  the  line  drawn  directly  backward  from  the  glabella  and  another  drawn 
perpendicular  to  it  from  the  tiji  of  the  mastoid.  In  order  to  draw  this  last  line  correctly 
upon  the  sknil  the  cartilages  of  the  ear  must  be  pulled  forward. 

1  1874,  Sept.  12.  ''  Med.  Times,  1S77,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 
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the  iinteriiir  branch  of  tlie  middle  meningeal  artery.^  Nevertheless,  the 
removal  of  the  clot  which  causes  the  compression  is  much  more  im- 
j)ortant  than  merely  finding  the  artery.  Kronlein  has  made  the  sug- 
gestion of  trephining  twice,  if  necessary,  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
chance  of  finding  the  clot  is  good.  He  divides  these  haeniatomata  gen- 
erally into  three  classes:  (1 )  fronto-tcmporal  ;  (2)  temporo-parictal ;  (3) 
l»arieto-occi])ital.  He  suggests  trephining  over  the  artery  first,  and  then, 
if  no  luematonia  he  fouiul  and  the  indications  still  point  to  meningeal 
hemorrliagc,  to  trephine  again  just  i)eiow  the  parietal  eminence,  because 
an  ojjening  in  tliis  position  would  expose  either  of  the  latter  classes  of 
blood-tumors.  RansohofF^  reports  a  case  of  a  patient  who,  having  fallen 
eight  feet  upon  his  head,  presented  a  tyjiical  picture  of  cerebral  compres- 
sion from  intracranial  hemorrhage.  A  large  Hap  was  raised,  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  exposed,  as  well  as  the  clot,  which  was  removed  with 
considerable  ditticulty  on  account  of  its  tenacity.  Six  hours  later  the 
jiaticnt  recovered  consciousness.  Nine  days  later,  while  the  patient  was 
straining  at  stool,  there  came  an  alarming  secondary  hemorrhage  by 
MJiich  the  dressing  was  saturated  with  blood.  On  the  following  day 
this  was  repeated,  but  not  so  seriously,  and  yielded  to  packing.  l^])on 
the  same  day  the  opening  was  eidargcd,  and  the  source  of  hemorrhage 
.sought  for  M'ithout  success.  Bleeding,  however,  yielded  instantly  to 
pressure  upon  the  carotid.  Accordingly,  the  common  carotid  was  tied 
with  catgut,  and  hemorrhage  ceased  at  once.  During  the  emergency 
incident  to  tliis  case  the  wound  became  infected,  suppuration  resulted, 
and  the  patient  finally  succumbed  to  embolic  aiuemia  and  general 
infection. 

Injuries  of  the  carotid  within  the  cranium  are,  of  course,  exceedingly 
rare  as  compared  with  those  of  the  meningeal  artery,  and  their  progno- 
sis is  obviously  much  worse,  since  very  few  patients  survive  such  injury. 
The  artery  has  been  found  injured  by  various  perforating  substances, 
most  of  which  have  entered  through  the  oriiit.  Ijongmore  has  related 
(i/o/wcs'  Si/skiii)  that  a  ball  penetrated  through  the  orbit  into  the  petrous 
portion  and  remained  lodged  there,  which  later  caused  erosion  of  this 
artery  and  fatal  hemorrhage.' 

In  Bryant's  work  is  related  the  case  of  a  man  dying  two  hours  alter 
injury  who  had  a  fissure  of  the  ])etrous  portion  with  separation  of  the 
carotid  artery.  Laceration  of  this  trunk  by  splinters  of  bone  has  also 
been  rejieatedly  observed.  Beck,  for  instance,  has  re])orted  an  instance 
where,  several  weeks  after  injury,  the  ajiparently  ^vcll  j)atient  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  a])pearances  of  brain-pressure,  and  quickly  died.  A 
splinter  of  fractured  bone  was  found  tt>  have  penetrated  the  internal 
carotid  and  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fatal  hemorrhage. 

No  little  interest  attaches  to  the  develoitment  of  arterio-venous 
aneurysms  after  injury  to  the  arteries  an<l  sinuses  of  the  brain.  They 
often  give'  rise  to  pulsating  exo]>htiuilini)s,  of  which  Bergmann  has 
collected  three  cases.  For  instance,  the  following  is  reported  by  Nelaton  : 
A  twenty-one-year-old  man  received  injury  by  the  jjoint  of  an  umbrella 
which  penetrated  the  right  upper  lid  ;  free  hemorrhage  followed  from 

1  Dciilsch.  Zeilschft.f.  Chir.,  vol.  xxiv.  -'  Archivjiir  klin.  Chir.,  vol.  xlii. 

'  Consult  also  Bei-k,  Schiiileh-erlelz.,  1877,  p.  .55;  Zander  and  Geissler,  Verletzungen  des 
Auf/es,  p.  301 ;  and  Berlin,  "  Verletz.  der  Orbita,''  in  Orue/e  und  Saemisck's  Siimmdwerk. 
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tlie  nose  ami  there  was  ptosis  of  this  li(h  Tiie  wouikI  (juiekly  liealc(i  ; 
tlien  the  right  eye  bef>;an  to  protrude,  its  pupil  was  dilated,  and  the 
patient  suffered  from  double  vision  and  strabismus  externus.  Two 
months  later  the  veins  of  tlie  n|)]K'r  lid  were  dilated  and  the  eye  pro- 
truded ;  a  distiuet  murnuir  was  heard,  but  no  l>ruit.  Patient  diet!  of 
eiintiuuous  nasal  hemorrhayc,  wiiich  even  compression  (if  the  earotid 
could  not  check,  it  was  found  that  the  internal  carotid  had  been  per- 
forated by  the  foreign  body  in  the  cavernous  sinus,  from  which  blood 
had  entered  the  sjihenoidal  cells  and  so  escaped  by  the  nose,  and  that  an 
aneurysm  had  dcveliipc(l  back  of  the  eye. 

Pulsating  tumors  involving  the  orbit,  which  press  tlie  eye  forward 
and  present  positive  pulsation  with  a  murmur,  are  not  infrequently  met 
with  after  serious  head-injuries.  Rivington  '  lias  collected  73  cases  of 
these  tumors,  of  which  41  had  a  traumatic  origin.  Of  these  41,  8  were 
produced  by  a  direct  lesion  of  the  orbit ;  33  by  blows  upon  the  head, 
among  which  in  29  times  there  were  symj)toms  of  basal  fracture ;  and 
of  these  2!l,  in  17  instances  the  diagnosis  was  positively  made.  In 
3  of  his  cases  the  ])ulsating  cxoj)iithalmos  was  bilateral.  It  would 
seem  that  there  is  always  an  interval  of  at  least  a  few  days  between  the 
reception  of  injury  and  the  development  of  the  tumor  and  protrusion  of 
the  globe.  In  the  cases  studied  by  Rivington,  in  12  instances  this 
interval  was  twelve  days;  in  15  instances,  from  four  to  six  weeks;  in  1 
case,  so  long  as  eight  months.  According  to  .Schalkliauer,"  one  signif- 
icant symptom  of  this  condition  is  paralysis  of  the  abducens.  He 
determined  that  this  is  particularly  exposed  at  just  tiiat  point  where  it 
lies  close  to  the  vessel  in  the  carotid  canal  at  the  point  where  the  artery 
makes  its  S-shaped  turn.  So  far  as  the  treatment  of  these  cases  is  con- 
cerned, Nieden  found  that  by  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  33  out 
of  49  patients  were  cured,  (J  improved,  .3  remained  without  result,  and 
7  died. 

SUBDURAL    HEMORRHAGES. 

Suljdural  hemorrhages  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  skulls  of 
the  new-born,  and  constitute  the  so-called  "  apoplexia  neonatorum,"  the 
causes  for  which  lie  not  so  much  in  increase  of  blood-pressure  as  in  vas- 
cular rupture,  which  is  directly  connected  with  ])ressnre  from  the  um- 
bilical cortl  in  rare  cases,  or  more  often  with  jiressure  upon  the  head 
during  birth.  In  these  instances  it  is  especially  the  veins  which  run 
through  the  subarachnoidean  space  which  are  stretched  and  torn.  Vir- 
chow  was  among  the  first — was  perhajis  the  first — to  show  the  signif- 
icance of  this  hemorrhage,  of  which  he  found  a  tyj)ical  instance  in  a 
twenty-niue-day-old  child  dying  of  multiple  abscesses  of  the  head.  The 
recognition  of  this  condition  is  of  course  easy  after  death  ;  but  a  diagno- 
sis of  non-fatal  cases — that  is,  in  the  living  child — is  scarcely  possible. 
It  will  probably  produce  convulsions  and  paralyses  of  irregular  type, 
which,  however,  are  quite  likely  to  be  ascribed  to  other  causes.  So  long 
as  diagnosis  is  impossible  there  can  be  no  rational  therapeutics.  A  most 
instructive  case,  however,  is  that  of  Tapret.'*     The  skull  of  a  new-born 

»  Med.-Chir.  Tram.,  1S75,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  183. 

'  Zehender's  klin.  3Ionnl.'<blatter,  1878,  2te  Beitriige. 

'  Journ.  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.,  Avril,  1877. 
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infant  wa.s  ?o  deformed  by  pasping  thoiiiili  ;i  narrowed  pelvis  tiiat  the 
left  eye  protruded  ;  on  tliii^  ;;ide  tlie  parietal  hone  was  deeply  depressed, 
broken,  and  pushed  under  the  border  of  the  frontal.  The  right  sitle  of 
the  child  was  involved  in  convulsive  motions,  and  the  child  was  apjiar- 
ently  beyond  hope.  Tapret  incised  over  the  dej)rcssion,  althoiigh  the 
skull  was  rounded  out  by  an  external  htematoma,  corrected  the  ])tisition 
of  the  bone,  after  which  the  wound  licaled  kindly,  and  the  child  was 
restored  to  health  again.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  of  its  kind 
in  literature. 

In  adults  subdural  hemorrhages  are  the  not  uncommon  results  of 
head-injuries,  being  usually  accompaniments  of  lacerations  4)f  the  cor- 
tical substance  of  the  brain.  They  may  result  not  only  from  rents  in 
the  small  veins,  but  from  openings  in  the  large  sinuses.  The  amount 
of  the  blood  thus  poured  out  is  sometimes  considerable  and  stretches 
over  both  hemispheres,  or,  if  jioiired  out  in  the  upper  part,  it  follows 
the  laws  of  gravity  and  extends  beneath  the  base  of  the  brain.  As  this 
blood  coagulates  it  forms  a  thin  clot  like  a  membrane,  which  may 
almost  completely  surround  one  or  both  hemispheres.  If  the  ])aticnt 
.survive  the  injury,  this  coagidum  disappears  very  slowly  by  absor]iti(in. 
or  it  is  known  to  leave  more  or  less  firm  remains  upon  tiie  inside  of  the 
dura,  or  to  leave  simply  remains  of  its  existence  in  the  shape  of  exten- 
sive pigmentations. 

According  to  Hutchinson,  the  bleeding  in  these  cases  takes  place 
rather  from  numerous  small  vessels  than  from  one  large  one,  and  hence 
i.s  poured  out  with  less  compressive  force,  and  ceases  much  short  of 
the  results  which  middle  meningeal  rupture  lan  produce.  A  subdural 
clot  is  usuall)-  accompanied  by  more  injury  to  the  brain-substance. 
Spasm  due  to  irritation  of  the  motor  area  may  be  present ;  paralytic 
.symptoms  may  be  pronounced.  Symptt)ms  and  signs  do  not  vary  much 
from  those  of  extradural  hemorrhage. 

It  is  well  established  that  these  subdural  hemorrhages  may  be  tiie 
starting-points  for  pachymeningitis ;  it  is  also  well  cstablisiied  that 
pachymeningitis  may  follow  injury  in  previously  healthy  individuals, 
even  though  resorption  of  blood  has  been  apparently  complete  or  nearly 
so.  The  most  common  results  of  this  kind  are  disturbances  of  con- 
sciousness and  mentality.  Some  of  these  patients  gradually  run  down 
with  paralytic  dementia.  Wlii'ii  these  sulxlural  licniorrhages  are  exten- 
sive, they  give  sometimes  a  clinical  picture  corresjiouding  closely  to  the 
extradural.  Thus  Goodhart '  reports  an  instance  in  which  the  amount 
of  clot  was  extensive  and  the  patient  rapidly  succumbed.  It  was  a  four- 
year-old  girl,  who  recovered  from  the  first  symptoms,  but  died  fifteen 
days  later,  just  after  eating.  The  hemorrhage  in  this  case  had  extended 
along  the  base  to  the  medulla,  from  which  it  had  slowly  penetrated  into 
the  f  lurth  ventricle,  in  wiiich  was  found  a  fresh  clot,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly -the  cause  of  speedy  death.  No  fracture  of  the  skull  nor 
injury  of  the  brain  was  found.  Sudden  death  is  not  the  usual  termina- 
tion in  these  cases,  but  they  lead  usually  to  mild  pressure-symptoms, 
mental  uncertainty,  sleepiness,  and  slowing  of  the  pulse.  There  may  lie 
certain  automatic  motions  or  jxisturc-symptoms — as  continuous  holding 
of  both  hands  up  to  the  face,  the  drawing  up  of  one  limb,  etc. — though 
'  Gui/f  Hosp.  Reports,  1876,  p.  131. 
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tliese  arc  not  coininoii.  At  othor  times  tlic  usually  conscious  ])ationt  is 
very  restless,  ditticult  of  restraint,  and  perhaps  noisy  and  disturl)ant. 
This  milder  type  of  brain-pressure,  which  is  apjiarently  due  for  the 
most  part  to  cortical  irritation,  may  contiruie  over  several  weeks.  The 
first  imjiulse  in  these  cases  ]K'rliai)s  is  to  endeavor  to  revive  the  patient 
to  consciousness,  but  oxperient'c  has  siiowu  that  this  is  an  unwise  course 
to  follow.  While  these  jiatients  live  they  are  caj)able  of  resorbing 
even  extensive  clots,  and  the  best  treatment,  so  long  as  there  is  no  dis- 
tinctly surgical  indications  to  folh^w,  is  that  which  may  best  supj)ort  and 
sustain  strength  and  circulation.  They,  as  a  rule,  gradually  recover 
from  the  long  sleep,  and  even  more  suddenly  regain  tlieir  mental  powers. 
Perhaps  the  most  obstinate  remaining  signs  or  symptoms  are  headache 
and  difficulty  in  mentality,  loss  of  meniory  being  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon results. 

In  these  cases  one  has  naturally  to  distinguish  between  persistent 
coma  and  the  numerous  minute  hemorrhages  sometimes  known  as  "dis- 
seminated capillary  a])<)j)lexics."  These  minute  ecchymoses  constitute, 
of  course,  minute  focal  lesions;  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  cortex 
they  produce  no  distinct  symptoms ;  only  at  certain  points  may  they 
lead  to  disturbance  of  single  functions — namely,  in  the  so-called  motor 
region,  and  possibly  in  the  medulla.  In  most  instances  long  duration 
of  unconsciousness  bespeaks  a  congestive  disturbance ;  ])atients  quickly 
relax  into  somnolence  after  being  roused  or  they  show  sudden  signs  of 
irritability,  sucii  as  jumping  out  of  bed,  crying  out,  grinding  the  teeth, 
or  some  paroxysmal  muscular  action.  These  attacks  gradually  subside 
in  frequency  and  violence.  The  more  active  manifestations  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  congestive  influences ;  the  more  comatose  the  patient,  the 
more  positive  and  permanent  the  hemorrhagic  lesion.  Inasmuch  as 
limited  subdural  hemorrhages  produce  no  specific  nor  patliognomonic 
symptoms,  no  positive  line  of  action  can  be  laid  down  ;  in  fact,  they 
are  often  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  contusion  of  the 
brain,  and  call,  in  fiict,  only  for  the  same  general  treatment.  These  are 
cases  which  perfectly  justify  an  aseptic  exploration,  in  spite  of  the 
sneer  with  which  Bergmann  records  the  case  already  reported,  as  above 
mentioned,  liy  Parker.  This,  which  appears  to  Bergmann  only  an 
instance  of  sheer  luck,  will  strike  surgeons  of  to-day  as  an  instance  of 
remarkably  clear  judgment. 

Finally,  it  may  be  added  that  it  has  been  suggested  to  tie  the  common 
carotid,  or  ])erhaps  its  internal  branch,  in  certain  cases  of  ingravescent 
cerebral  hemorrhages  (apoplexies).  For  this  course  there  would  seem 
in  selected  cases  sufficient  ground,  and  the  writer  urges  a  trial  of  the 
same.' 

'  The  followino;  cases  of  this  char.ncter  mav  better  illustrate  this.  They  were  reported 
by  Dercum  and  Keen  tJmirn.  nf  Arcc.  iiihI  Meiit.  Dix.,  Sept.,  1894)  : 

Case  I. — Patient  of  fifty,  with  apoplexy  of  progressive  character  and  left  hemiplegia. 
Eememl)ering  that  Horsley  in  experimenting  could  control  hemorrhage  from  the  basal 
ganglia  ami  corpuscles  by  ligating  the  common  carotid,  and  that  in  consequence  lie  had 
suggested  ligation  of  this  vessel  as  the  treatment  for  cerebral  hemorrhage  in  man,  it  was 
here  proposed  and  accepted,  and  performed.  The  progressive  course  of  the  paralysis 
was  evidently  arrested  thereby,  and  was  continuously  improved  so  long  as  it  was  kept 
under  observation. 

Case  II. — Middle-aged  man,  also  with  symptoms  of  ingravescent  liemorrhage,  in 
whom,  while  the  preparations  were  making  for  similar  ligation,  the  paralysis  so  rapidly 
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This  might  lie  (li.stingiiished  as  one  variety  of  subdural  hemorrhage, 
and  the  distinction  would  bo  of  more  importam-e  could  it  be  made  clin- 
ically. In  such  instances,  however,  the  individuality  of  symptoms  is 
lost  in  the  general  comatose  condition  of  the  jnitient,  and  these  eases  are 
of  interest  ijatliologioally  rather  than  in  any  other  way.  In  one  or  two 
instances,  however,  tiie  presence  of  such  clots  has  been  suspected,  and 
deliberate  incision  has  been  made  into  the  ventricle  for  the  ])urpose  of 
their  evacuation.  The  first  such  case  on  record  was  l)y  Dennis,  who 
diagnosed  the  presence  of  intraventricular  clot  in  a  ca.se  of  traumatic 
hemorrhage  with  monoplegia,  and  who  deliberately  incised  into  it,  with 
the  result  of  ])erniitting  the  escape  of  a  clot  which  was  pressed  out  to  a 
considerable  distance.' 

A  case  similar  to  this  1  liavc  re])orted  in  the  Medical  Newn  for  Dec.  3, 
1892,  and  will  briefly  epitomize  as  follows  :  A  man  of  fortv  fell  from  a 
height  not  exceeding  five  feet.  Upon  the  morning  following  the  injurv 
he  was  walking  about  the  house,  but  not  talking.  During  the  third 
night  following  the  injury  he  became  hemiplegic  upon  the  right  side, 
and  next  morning  was  comatose.  Operation  was  undertaken  as  a  last 
resort  to  see  if  brain-pressure  could  be  relieved.  A  large  5  cm.  trephine 
was  applied  low  down  over  the  left  motor  area,  although  the  only  exter- 
nal evidence  of  injury  w'as  a  slight  linear  ecchymosis  behind  the  opposite 
right  ear.  Even  after  exposing  tiie  bone  no  sign  of  fracture  was  re- 
vealed. Upon  removal  of  the  bone  the  dura  aji]>eared  darker  than 
natural.  After  ojiening  it  some  laceration  of  the  brain-cortex  was  dis- 
covered. The  most  striking  feature  was  marked  increase  of  intracranial 
pressure.  After  further  exj)l<)ratiou  without  discovery  of  satisfactory 
cause  I  passed  the  needle  of  an  ex|)loring  sn-inge  in  the  direction  of  the 
lateral  ventricle.  At  the  depth  of  6  cm.  I  removed  12  or  15  c.c.  of 
fluid  blood  with  the  syringe.  I  then  passed  a  director  down  alongside 
the  needle  and  removed  30  c.c.  more  of  semifluid  blood.  After  the  ope- 
ration the  [iressure  was  so  reduced  that  the  cortex  subsided  to  its  proper 
level  and  the  man  began  to  use  his  right  arm.  Tiie  ventricle  was  then 
drained.  The  patient  lived  only  a  few  hours.  On  autopsy  complete 
diastasis  of  the  longitudinal  suture  was  found,  extending  far  down  pos- 
teriorly and  anteriorly,  so  that  the  halves  of  the  skull  were  almost  ready 
to  fiiU  apart.  There  was  also  a  small  fracture  on  the  right  side.  Nu- 
merous other  small  clots  were  found,  and  in  the  left  lateral  ventricle, 
which  had  been  already  tapped,  was  found  remaining  a  small.  Arm  clot." 

deepened  that  unconscioiisiiess  li.id  supervened  before  it  could  be  performed.  Artery  tied 
at  10  l>.  M.  withnnt  an  ana'sthetic.  Patient,  however,  failed  to  rally,  and  survived  but  a 
few  hours. 

'  Case  reported  by  Keen,  "Surgery  of  Lateral  Ventricles,"  Trniis.  nf  Internat.  Med. 
Congress  for  1S90,  vol.  iii.  p.  109. 

^  In  the  I'hilml.  .V«?.  JVcic.s,  .June  5,  188ti,  Forniad  terminated  a  medical-legal  study 
of  intracranial  hemorrhage  with  conclusions,  some  of  which  may  be  of  interest  here: 

Hemorrhage  on  the  outside  of  the  brain  is  always  due  to  traumatism,  provided  that  a 
cerebral  source  for  hemorrhage  is  excluded  and  that  the  vessels  and  membranes  are  not 
diseased. 

Hemorrhage  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  always  traumatic,  provided  there 
are  no  blood-clots  in  the  lateral  ventricles  or  in  any  parts  of  tlie  congested  cerebral  sub- 
stance. In  the  ana'mic  brain-substance  a  slight  ventricular  ecchymosis  may  indicate  that 
death  ensued  from  epileptiform  convulsions. 
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Lacerations  and  Injuries  of  the  Brain. 

These  may  lie  divided  into  two  groups — one  in  wiiicii  the  cranial 
bones  themselves  have  been  broken,  and  the  (jther  in  which  only  the 
cerebral  tissue  itself  is  involved,  or  at  least  in  which  the  bone  does  not 
]iartieipate  save  by  some  triflino;  fracture  of  the  inner  table.  A  recog- 
nitiiin  of  the  importance  and  character  of  these  lesions  was  tirst  made  by 
I)Mpuvtren.  Since  his  time  suriicons  have  striven  to  portray  an  accurate 
clinical  picture  of  brain-contusion  an<l  to  separate  it  from  compression 
and  concussion.  Du])uytren  himself  tauglit  that  this  was  only  possible 
after  a  few  days  ;  others,  like  Sanson,  and  Boinet  his  student,  sought  to 
constitute  a  new  symptom-groii]i  wliich  should  be  recognized  at  once. 
These  views  were  acceiHed  nmch  earlier  in  F" ranee  than  in  Germany  or 
England.  Up  to  the  time  when  (iriesiiiger  divided  these  l)rain-lesions 
into  the  diffuse  and  the  local  or  focal  it  was  held  that  contusions  of  the 
brain  in  general  produced  clinical  symptoms  which  followed  a  pretty 
typical  course.  It  was  this  division  which  did  much  to  clear  up  the 
subject.  Later,  it  was  shown  clearly  that  bj-ain-injurics  of  this  kind 
produce  lacerations,  extravasations,  disturbances  of  circulation,  and  later 
inflammatory  lesions,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  include  the  results  of 
all  of  these  in  any  single  clinical  picture. 

The  api>earance  of  the  injured  brain-substance  will  ilejiend  upon  the 
degree  and  extent  of  the  lesi<in  :  we  may  have  minute  local  disturbances 
or  lesions  involving  an  entire  liemisphere.  The  milder  forms  show  at 
the  point  of  tissue-injury  a  sprinkling  of  numerous  dark  hemorrhagic 
points,  most  numerous  in  the  centre  of  the  injured  area,  while  the  brain- 
tissue  itself  takes  on  a  more  or  less  diffuse  red  tint,  fading  out  toward 
the  peri])herv.  The  points  are  due  to  minute  hemorrhages,  the  redness 
to  the  imbibition  of  bloody  coloring-matter  by  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
In  more  extensive  injuries  we  may  find  clots  as  large  as  peas  imbedded 
in  the  sul)stance  of  the  brain,  with  an  area  of  imbibition-redness  around 
each  of  them.  These  clots  may  often  be  washed  out  with  an  irrigating 
stream,  leaving  well-defined  cavities  behind  them.  When  blunt  foreign 
bodies  or  fragments  of  bone  have  been  driven  into  the  brain,  the  tissue 
takes  on  a  brownish-red  color,  while  a  mixture  of  tissue-fragments  and 
blood-clots,  containing  perhaps  hairs  or  fragments  from  the  coverings  of 

Hemorrhage  exclusively  below  the  pia  in  the  brain-substance  or  into  the  ventricles, 
except  the  fourth,  is  always  iiliopathic. 

The  blood-clot  in  concussion  (contusion)  of  the  normal  brain  is  not  found  at  the  point 
of  application  of  violence,  but  usually  somewhere  on  the  opposite  side,  and  always  be- 
tween the  pia  and  the  dura.  In  rapidly-fatal  cases  of  fracture  there  is  usually  a  second 
intradural  clot  in  some  otlier  i>art  of  the  brain,  due  to  contrecoup. 

Blood-clot  within  the  cranial  vault  is  more  favorable  if  due  to  fractured  skull  than  if 
due  to  mere  concussion  (contusion). 

Only  clotted  blood  and  infiltration  of  blood-corpnseles  into  the  tissues  indicate  an 
ante-mortem  hemorrhage.  Exudation  of  coaKula!)le  blood  indicates  a  post-mortem 
hemorrhage.  Post-mortem  oozing  only  stains,  hut  does  not  infiltrate,  tissues.  In  cases 
of  instantaneous  death  the  blood  may  remain  liquid.  Where  rapid  asphyxiation  or 
certain  poisons  co-operate  with  the  injury  in  causing  speedy  death  the  blood  may  also 
remain  liquid  and  clots  may  fail  to  form. 

Severe  bruises  and  cuts  may  be  seen  in  cases  of  idiopathic  apoplexy  where  a  sudden 
cerebral  hemorrhage  causes  a  person  to  fall. 

The  bulk  of  intracranial  hemorrhage  stands  usually  in  direct  proportion  to  the  dura- 
tion of  time  elapsed  from  the  moment  of  injury  to  death  ;  but  it  stands  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  bulk  of  external  scalp  hemorrhage. 
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the  l)rain,  and  otlier  foreign  material,  will  he  met  with.  Tlie  transi- 
tiiin  from  tlie  involved  to  tiie  iininvolved  tissue  in  these  cases  is  alwavs 
at  first  (|uite  ahrupt.  Finally,  in  certain  instances  of  great  violence  we 
may  iiave  ahsolnte  rupture  of  hrain-tissue,  tlie  fissure  extending  from  the 
cortex  even  perhaps  into  the  ventricle.  The  more  severe  forms  of  brain- 
injury  accompany  compound  fractures  with  depression  and  penetration 
of  bone-fragments  or  of  foreign  bodies  ;  the  milder  forms,  especiallv  the 
minute  jiunctate  hemorrhages,  iielong  to  the  milder  type  of  contusion. 
The  more  the  elastic  skull  is  compressed,  the  more  significant  are  these 
apjiearances  in  the  injured  area.  They  are  perhaps  found  most  typically 
in  those  cases  where  the  skull  has  been  run  over  or  oompressed  in  some 
such  way.  It  is  undeniable  and  positive  that  contusions  of  this  kind 
may  occur  without  evident  lesion  of  the  bone.  Astley  Cooper  and  his 
followers  long  since  settled  this  beyond  question. 

So  far  as  the  location  of  the  injury  is  concerned,  it  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  lesion  and  the  object  which  inflicts  it.  A\'licn  the  bodv 
which  injures  the  skull  is  small — at  least,  when  the  ajiplied  surface  is 
small — the  contusion  will  usually  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  brain  just 
under  the  site  of  the  injury,  or  perhaps  also  exactly  opposite  to  it;  but  in 
many  other  cases,  especially  when  the  surface  involved  is  extensive,  the 
principal  tissue-disturbances  will  Ije  found  ujioii  the  other  side  of  the 
brain.  Thus,  in  severe  injuries  to  the  occipital  region  we  may  find  the 
frontal  or  temjioral  lobes  contused  and  lacerated ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
injuries  produced  by  falls  from  a  height  or  by  blows  Avith  a  cluli  or  kicks 
from  a  horse  the  brain  will  show  most  injury  at  the  point  opposite  to 
that  where  the  bone  is  broken  and  depressed. 

^A'e  have  again  here  to  allude  to  the  importance  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  as  a  means  by  which  many  of  the  minute  lesimis  fV)und  in  these 
cases  are  produced.  \\'lien,  for  instance,  the  direction  of  the  violence 
is  from  before  and  above  in  a  backward  and  downward  direction,  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  lateral  ventricles  are  powerfully  forced  out,  and 
immediately  seek  to  escape  through  the  Sylvian  aqueduct.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  this  fluid  must  find  insufficient  room  in  the  fourth  ventricle 
and  the  central  canal  of  the  cord — the  lateral  ventricles  containing  five 
or  six  times  more  than  these  cavities — their  walls  are  materially  distended, 
and  must  give  way  at  one  or  more  points,  while  from  the  injured  vessels 
blood  may  escape  into  the  nerve-substance.  In  consequence,  one  finds 
the  brain-tissue  around  these  cavities  dotted  with  niinnte  extravasations. 
A  cross-section  through  the  a(|ueduct,  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  the  U])per 
part  of  the  central  canal  will  show  these  lesions  very  plainlv  (Plates  VII. 
and  YIII.). 

Duret  has  even  found  perimedullary  extravasations  in  the  lumbar 
portions  of  the  cord  under  these  circumstances.  It  is  often  quite  possible 
to  iiurst  the  fourth  ventricle  by  force  ujion  the  head,  as  Duret's  experi- 
ments have  shown,  in  one  case  the  medulla  being  separated  into  halves 
as  the  result  of  excessive  action  thus  produced.  M'heii  we  appreciate 
these  facts,  it  is  quite  easy  to  understand  how  the  evidences  of  violence, 
even  when  this  is  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  skull,  may  be  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  neighborhood  of  tlie  fourth  ventricle  and  the  medulla. 
This  also  will  explain  many  of  the  phenomena  which  follow  such  in- 
juries. 
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Laccratwl  wouikIs  of  tlio  hraiii-inatcrial  lie,  almost  without  exception, 
in  and  about  tiic  convexity  of  the  iieniisplieres,  tiie  exceptions  being 
])roiluce(l  by  forei<ju  bodies  penetrating  from  witliont.  Lacerations  in  a 
narrower  sense,  liowever,  are  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  deptlis  of 
the  brain  or  at  its  base,  especially  when  the  applied  surface  of  the  im- 
pinging object  is  large.  In  3()  fissures  extending  from  the  convexity  of 
the  skull  to  its  base,  along  with  lacerations  of  the  brain,  studied  by 
Hewett,  the  brain-lesions  themselves  were  found  only  5  times  in  the 
upper  part,  and  -'A  times  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  base  of  the  brain. 
Evidences  of  contusion  are  much  less  often  found  in  the  pons.  In  the 
post-mortem  I'ccovds  of  St.  George's  Hospital  for  sixteen  years  they 
were  met  with  only  four  times.  Boinet  only  records  one  case,  and  Falk 
in  one  case  of  de])rcssc(l  fVacture  of  the  convexity  found  a  small  hemor- 
rhage in  tiie  middle  of  the  pons.  Contusions  in  the  cerebellum  are  more 
frecpient,  and  are  met  witii  almost  entirely  in  its  lower  ]iortion.  Thus 
Hewett  found  here  an  extravasation  the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  and  Blandin 
has  found  the  entire  cerebellum  dotted  with  numerous  capillary  hemor- 
rhages. So,  too,  in  eleven  cases  rejjortcd  by  Hewett  the  cerebellum  was 
that  part  of  the  brain  most  partiindarly  involved.  In  the  cerebellum 
Hewett  lias  found  tiic  majority  of  these  lesions  in  tiie  neighborhood  of 
the  septum  j)elluci(lum,  in  the  fornix,  and  in  the  thalanuis. 

The  fi'equent  occurrence  of  contusions  of  the  brain-tissue  along  with 
intrameningcal  hemorrhages  is  so  conspicuous  that  it  finds  a  place  even 
in  legal  medicine.  Very  often  the  question  has  arisen  whether  it  be 
|)rol)al)le  that  one  in  a  drunken  state  falling  to  the  ground  have  suffered 
from  apoplexy  or  from  the  result  of  violence.  Should  a  single  fresh 
lesion  in  the  interior  of  tlic  brain  present,  the  prol)al)ility  is  that  it  is 
apoplectic,  especially  should  there  be  evidences  of  degeneration  in  the 
cerebral  arteries  or  in  the  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  picture 
be  rather  one  of  contusion,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  of  a  truly  trau- 
matic character.  Spontaneous  caj>illary  apoplexies  are  usually  scattered 
over  the  brain,  ])articularly  in  the  cortical  region.  When  there  are  several 
extensive  hemorrhages  in  tlie  lirain  there  are  almost  always  minute  capil- 
lary hemorrhages  between  them.  Of  particular  significance  are  minute 
ecchymoses  in  the  medulla ;  even  before  Duret  had  announced  his  views 
upon  cerebro-spinal  shock  Beck  had  remarked  their  frecpiency  in  his 
experiments  concerning  concussion.  They  seem,  therefore,  to  be  evidences 
of  violence,  and  much  less  often  of  non-traumatic  lesions.' 

COURSE    OF    BRAIN-CONTUSIONS. 

During  the  course  of  these  injuries,  as  well  as  of  lacerations  of  the 
brain,  it  obviously  makes  an  immense  difference  whether  sup])tn'atlve 
processes  complicate  them  or  not.  With  reference  to  these,  the  first  and 
most  important  factor  by  wliicii  infection  may  lie  excluded  is  that  the 
integrity  of  the  soft  parts  outside  of  the  cranium  should  be  preserved. 
Next  to  this,  perhaps,  come  into  play  disturbances  of  the  circulation, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  cranium.  It  is  well  known  that  traumatic 
swellings  under  some  circumstances  assume  very  great  dimensions,  which 

'  Zeller,  "  Ein  Fall  von  schwerer  Hirncontusion  ohne  SchiidelverletzuDg,"  Deutches 
Zeilaclijt.  /.  Chir.,  xxxvii.  540. 
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are  only  limited  by  their  enviruniiieiit.  Slowing  of  tiie  circulation,  which 
is  more  or  less  marked  in  cases  of  contusion  and  laceration,  is  not  such 
a  very  important  factor,  except  as  it  may  produce  oedema  of  the  brain  in 
an  indirect  way.  It  will  be  remembered  that  lacerations  of  the  l)rain 
are  very  frequently  combined  with  intrameningeal  hemorrhages.  These, 
of  course,  will  predispose  to  swelling  of  the  injuri'd  region  by  pres- 
sure upon  the  veins.  Extensive  lacerations  and  hemorrhages  may  in 
this  way  produce  swelling  in  dangerous  degree,  not  merely  in  that  they 
encroach  upon  and  disturb  neighboring  regions  of  the  brain,  but  that  the 
quantity  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  may  be  increased  by  extensive  transuda- 
tion, by  which  also  the  intracranial  pressure  is  increased,  perhaps  even 
to  a  fatal  extent. 

Supposing  this  danger  to  be  successfully  passed,  the  next  question  is 
with  regard  to  repair.  It  is  well  established  that  brain-lacerations  may 
heal  by  cicatricial  repair,  the  remains  of  the  same  corresponding  very 
much  to  those  of  old  apoplectic  foci  in  the  cortex.  The  most  frequent 
result  is  a  simple  depression  finnly  united  by  the  pia  and  dura,  sometimes 
even  with  the  bone,  especially  wiien  the  latter  has  been  fractured.  If 
this  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  we  have  a  jiicture  of  sclerosis  of 
nerve-tissue  rather  than  of  a  fibrous  cicatrix.  In  rare  instances  there 
will  be  found  a  spongy  tissue  beneath  the  membranes,  more  or  less 
porous,  in  whose  cavities  is  contained  a  yellowish  fluid.  This  tissue  will 
be  surrounded  with  more  or  less  sclerotic  and  cicatricial  new  formation. 
These  correspond  to  the  apoj)lectiform  cysts  which  are  found  in  the 
interior  of  tiie  brain,  only  these  are  ]ieculiar  to  the  surface.  A  com- 
pletely-formed cyst  with  brownish-red  or  chocolate  contents  is  the  result, 
usually,  of  deep  and  considerable  hemorrhages  into  the  cerebral  tissue. 
A  possible  third  result  may  be  met  with  in  the  shape  of  yellow  softening, 
due  to  disturbance  of  circulation  in  the  cortex  in  the  innnediate  neighbor- 
hood. The  injured  area  conducts  itself  very  much  as  would  a  conglome- 
ration of  punctate  hemorrhages,  which  are  known  to  terminate  in  red 
and  yellow  softening.  The  flnal  result  is  a  defect  or  loss  of  substance 
taking  place  beneath  the  pia,  which  is  often  indicated  by  a  yellowish 
fatty  emulsion ;  the  borders  of  this  area  are  tinted  brownish-red.  In 
some  cases  these  changes  show  a  tendency  to  jirogress  toward  the  interior, 
which  is  usually  favored  by  fatty  degeneration  of  the  vessels. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  present  century  considerable  pains  have 
been  taken  to  ascertain  experimentally  the  exact  ct)ndition  of  repair 
inside  of  the  brain  and  the  methods  by  which  it  is  carried  out.  Gliige 
began  experimenting  with  needle  punctures  in  the  brain  ;  since  his  day 
numerous  investigators  have  varied  the  methods,  but  have  arrived  at  pretty 
uniform  results.  It  has  been  found  that  there  is  a  striking  analogy 
between  repair  of  cerebral  tissue  and  that  of  liver-tissue,  as  Bergmann  has 
pointed  out.'  Other  things  have  also  been  made  plain  ;  among  them 
this — that  even  when  cicatrization  is  proceeding  there  may  occur  a  radi- 
ating degeneration  of  connective  tissue  through  the  brain,  which  may 
develop  an  interstitial  encephalitis  or  a  progressive  yellow  softening 
or  gray  degeneration  of  the  same  tissues.  Kraft-Ebing  has  described 
changes  of  tiiis  kind  occurring  throughout  the  brain  of  an  executed 
criminal  who  in  his  fourteenth  year  sustained  a  severe  injury  to  the  skull, 

'  i.  c,  p.  423. 
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with  ailhesioiis  Ix'twccn  tlio  (•(irtcx  Mild  the  hone  ;  tlic  midcrlyini;'  liemi- 
spiiere  was  pfrmoated  by  cicatricial  fibres,  and  its  actual  cerebral  tissue 
reduced  in  volume  by  at  least  a  third.  Changes  analogous  to  these  have 
been  described  by  Tillmanns,  the  same  being  in  effect  a  traumatic  cirrho- 
sis. Progressive  yellow  softening  is  nmcli  more  frequent  than  the  changes 
just  noted. 

Another  group  of  sequehe  of  these  injuries  is  constituted  by  cases 
which  present  evidence  of  secondary  degeneration  of  nerve-fibres,  as  a 
result,  apjiarently,  of  their  laceration.  These  have  been  j)articularly  well 
descril)ed  l)y  Charcot  and  Vulpian,  who  found  them  most  often  after 
cortical  lesions,  es|iecially  of  the  central  convolutions. 

Not  less  interest  centres  in  the  ijuestion  of  tiie  possibility  of  regen- 
eration of  these  same  tissues.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  nerves  of  the 
extremities  a  remarkable  and  functionally  almost  perfect  regeneration  of 
divided  nerves  may  occur,  the  experiments  and  clinical  experiments  of 
Gluck  being  especially  instructive  in  this  direction.  It  is  largely  through 
his  experiments  that  the  now  weli-establishetl  procedure  of  nerve-suture 
has  been  placed  on  a  firm  basis.  Unfortunately,  that  whicli  obtains  in 
the  peripheral  nerves  cannot  be  depended  ujion  within  tlii'  Itrain.  Demrae' 
is  perhaps  the  only  writer  who  claims  to  have  seen  a  real  regeneration 
of  primary  nerve-fibi"es  in  the  brain.  Our  present  position  in  this  matter, 
based  upon  general  experience,  must  be  to  the  effect  that  a  defect  in  the 
human  brain  is,  to  an  almost  complete  extent,  irreparable. 

Another  (piestion  of  great  interest  is  with  reference  to  the  encapsula- 
tion or  iniiealing  of  foreign  1  todies.  Some  years  ay;o  Ih'uns  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  j)ermanent  healing  of  a  patient  who  had  a  bullet  in  the 
brain  was  a  rare  exception,  and  that  scarcely  a  single  patient  remained 
Mcll  who  had  suffered  this  injury.  Of  73  cases  of  perforating  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  skull  noted  during  our  Civil  War,  14  survived.  But  this 
bare  statement  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  indicate  their  real  condition. 
Of  these  14,  12  suffered  from  severe  later  affections  of  the  brain,  for  the 
most  ])art  headache,  vertigo,  and  disturltance  of  special  functions  ;  2  were 
blind,  7  weak  of  sight,  1  dumb,  1  heniiplegic,  1  paraplegic,  and  3  suffered 
from  various  localized  jjaralyses ;  only  1  of  the  entire  number  appeared 
to  be  really  well.  Andrews "  gathered  73  cases  of  gunshot  wounds,  in- 
cluding Ih'un's  cases,  in  which  recovery  had  followed  after  gunshot  wound 
of  the  skull.  In  6  of  these  the  ball  had  conijtromiscd  the  bone,  but  not 
the  dura  ;  7  others  must  be  thrown  out  for  various  reasons;  of  the  re- 
maining ()(),  23  patients  died  of  the  later  results  of  these  injuries — /.  c.  9 
of  brain-abscess,  others  from  meningitis,  thrombosis,  or  ]iya;mia,  6  of 
causes  not  recorded,  and  9  from  causes  not  connected  ^\•ith  the  brain. 
Only  in  2  cases  out  of  the  entire  number  could  one  justly  claim  a  per- 
manent recovery  from  the  injury.  Of  interest  in  tiiis  connection  is 
Nendoerfer's  ■'  relation  of  a  case  in  which  a  bullet  was  spontaneously 
extruded  from  the  interior  of  the  cranium  a  long  time  after  the  injury 
through  a  fistulous  passage  of  the  lateral  region  of  the  skull  which  had 
remained  open  for  tiiree  years.  Equally  rare  and  interesting  are  the 
disajtpearanees  of  the  bullet,  which  gradually  sinks  or  makes  its  way 
toward  the  base  of  the  brain,  as  Flourens  has  observed  in  animals.     The 

'  Knegschirnrg.  Studien,  1803,  vol.  i.  p.  67.  ^  Penn.  HoKp.  Eep.,  1868,  p.  281. 

'  Handbuch  Kriegschir.,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 
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rare  instances  in  wliich  this  tliins:  lias  occiirrcil  in  men  seem  to  be  limited 
to  cases  where  the  original  perforation  was  in  the  frontal  region. 

Penetrating  wounds  of  tlie  brain  do  not  differ  in  any  essential  respect 
from  those  already  considered.  The  wound-canal  usually  terminates  in 
a  blind  extremity,  although  points  of  knife-lilades  or  other  foreign  bodies 
may  remain  in  tiie  depths  of  the  wound.  The  l)rain  niav  be  penetrated 
in  tliis  way  througii  the  cavities  of  the  orbit  and  the  nose,  and  small 
substances  introduced  through  these  channels  may  give  rise  to  fatal 
meningitis.  The  only  external  evidence  of  such  injury  mav  be  a  sligiit 
ecchymosis  of  an  upper  or  lower  eyelid,  and  yet,  as  Holmes  has  related,' 
through  this  apparently  trifling  wound  a  bayonet  may  have  penetrated 
and  its  broken  point  remain  within  the  brain.  In  St.  Bartholomew' f< 
Hosj)it(i/  Rcjjortx "  iti  g\\en  the  history  of  a  boy  whose  orbit  was  pene- 
trated by  a  fragment  of  glass,  which  was  removed  under  chloroform. 
Two  months  later  he  died  with  symptoms  of  meningitis.  On  section 
the  arachnoid  corresponding  to  this  area  of  the  skull  was  found  infil- 
trated witli  pus,  with  another  fragment  of  glass  an  inch  long  imbedded 
in  the  anterior  lobe.  That  such  cases  as  these  pursue  a  most  insidious 
and  misleading  course  has  been  well  illustrated  by  numerous  published 
case-histories.'  See,  for  instance,  IViwn's  case.^  Such  cases  as  aliove 
alluded  to  completely  estaV)lish  the  doctrine,  which  ought  alwavs  to  be 
taught,  that  in  every  perforating  wound  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes 
there  is  always  danger  of  a  fatal  meningitis  sooner  or  later.  A  case  of 
great  rarity  is  that  reported  by  Simon.''  In  the  brain  of  a  woman  aged 
seventy-nine  there  was  accidentally  found,  on  autopsy,  a  needle  which 
had  penetrated  the  entire  left  liemisphere  ;  in  the  sagittal  suture  there 
was  a  little  depression,  but  no  defect  which  corresponded  to  the  protru- 
sion of  the  inner  table.  The  eye  of  this  needle  was  near  the  surface  ; 
its  point  lay  in  a  lateral  ventricle.  It  seemed  probable  to  the  rcjiorter 
that  this  had  been  introduced  during  the  infancy  of  the  individual, 
Ijcing  ])re'ised  through  an  open  fontancllc  in  a  homicidal  attempt. 
Such  cases,  at  least,  are  known  to  the  medical  jurists.  A  still  more 
remarkable  ease  is  that  rejiorted  bv  Huppert,''  who  in  an  autopsy  on  a 
middle-aged  man  who  had  died  with  e])ileptic  seizures  found  imbedded 
in  the  depths  of  the  brain  a  three-inch-long  slate-pencil.  There  were  no 
markings  on  the  dura  or  brain  which  would  indicate  from  which  point 
this  had  ])cnetrated,  and  it  is  considered  that  it  must  have  been  intro- 
duced during  his  early  childhood.  So  too  Hodge"  discovered  on  antoj)sy 
of  a  male  patient  a  sewing  needle,  with  its  point  directed  ])osteriorly, 
sticking  in  the  right  hemisphere,  parallel  to  tiie  longitudinal  sinus,  an 
inch  away  from  it.  In  this  case  the  individual  during  life  had  shown 
no  symptoms  of  cerebral  lesion. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis  of  Cerebral  Injuries. — Diagnosis  is 
based  upon  two  circumstances:  first,  that  by  anv  injury  to  the  skull  either 
cerebral  concussion  or  disturbance  of  circulation  can  be  produced;  and, 

'  TreulUf  on  Simjerij.  ■  1876,  vol.  xii-,  Appendix,  p.  42. 

'  Virtc  .ilso  Fischer,  "Ein  Ladestock  im  Ueliini.  Heilung.,"  Deutsche  Zeitschft.  f.  Chi- 
rurr/ie,  xviii.  p.  411. 

'«  .4m.  Journ.  iVerl.  Sci.,  1871,  p.  139. 

^Horn's  yiertelialtie.<schr'ft /.  Gerifhiliehe  Medicin,  1800,  S.  193. 

6  Wayner's  Arch./.  Heilhmde,  187.5,  p.  97.  '  Phila.  Med.  Times,  1877,  p.  526. 
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second,  that  tlie  svin|)tiims  df  liraiii-roiitiision  arc  |)ractically  tliose  of  a 
more  or  less  localized  hrain-lesioii.  While  the  f'oniier  iiitliieiiees  the 
circulation  of  the  entire  brain,  the  latter  affects  it  in  only  more  or  less 
limited  areas.  The  anatoiiiieal  lesions  met  with  in  brain-contusion  entitle 
it  to  be  considered  as  allied  rather  to  brain-compression  tiiau  to  brain- 
concussion.  One  asks  first  in  tiiese  cases  wiietiier  tiie  injury  has  deter- 
mined disturbances  which  atfet-t  all  parts  of  tlie  brain  alike,  or  whether 
there  mav  not  be  discovered  sij^ns  or  symptoms  indicating  partial  dis- 
turbance of  particular  areas  or  functions.  The  determination  of  the 
(luestions  thus  raised  is  usually  not  difficult.  In  effect,  the  symptoms  of 
contusion  are  somewhat  intermediate  as  between  those  of  the  other  con- 
ditions so  often  mentioned.  Tiiese  ])artake  more  of  the  nature  of  one 
or  the  other  in  ])ropor(ion  to  the  extent  of  the  lesions  wdiich  determine 
them.  Any  localizing  symptom  f)r  sign  is  ipm  facto  equivalent  to  a 
diagnosis  at  least  of  brain-contusion.  Without  these  such  diagnosis  c;in- 
not  be  made ;  with  them  the  element  of  brain-shock  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  discovery.  Until  a  comparatively  recent  time  a  diag- 
nosis of  contusion  was  based  rather  on  what  could  be  found  by  inspection 
of  the  injured  area.  During  the  last  decade  or  two,  since  the  physiologists 
have  taught  us  so  much  about  localization  of  functions,  the  diagnosis  can 
be  made  even  without  examination  of  the  wound  itself,  although  this  of 
course  lends  valuable  assistance.  As  concerning  the  matter  of  localiza- 
tion, there  has  been  so  much  said  elsewhere  with  regard  to  location  of 
tumors  in  the  brain  that  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  what  has  been 
there  stated,  since  it  would  be  quite  sujierfluous  to  rcj)eat  the  observa- 
tions made  in  that  ])lace.  If  one  only  holds  that  all  injuries,  at  least  to 
the  cortex,  will  determine  symptoms  of  some  kind,  and  especially  in  that 
part  of  the  cortex  known  as  the  motor  area,  he  is  not  likely'  to  go  far 
astray,  providing  that  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain  are 
familiar  to  him. 

There  are,  however,  certain  things  to  be  added  to  what  has  l)ecn 
already  said  ;  for  instance,  that  a  contracture  or  ])aralysis  following 
injury  after  several  hours  or  two  or  three  days  is  t(j  be  ascribed  to  a 
meningeal  com])lication.  This  will  include  a  long  list  of  convulsive 
and  paralytic  jihenomena  which  have  been  described  bv  many  authors. 
These  phenomena  may  occur  even  several  weeks  after  injury.  In  the 
somewhat  classical  case  quoted  by  Broca  in  his  memoir  the  first  disturb- 
ance of  this  kind  set  in  on  the  thirty-second  day  after  injury,  and  the 
patient  died  on  the  following  day.  Take  also  the  case  reported  by 
Landouzy  :  A  young  soldier  received  several  sabre-blows  upon  the  left 
side  of  the  head,  of  which  two  penetrated,  while  a  l)all  broke  the  right 
temporal  bone.  There  were  no  marked  symptoms  until  the  second  day, 
when  fever  and  S])asms  of  the  limbs  on  the  left  side  set  in.  On  the  fifth 
day  there  was  left  hemiplegia,  and  he  died  upon  the  sixth.  The  corte.x: 
of  the  right  side  in  the  motor  area  was  thickly  infiltrated  with  pus. 

One  other  point  in  the  diagnosis  of  genuine  contusion  must  be  clearly 
established :  the  paralyses  which  occur  in  this  way  must  not  be  accom- 
})anied  by  other  evidences  of  compression  ;  in  other  words,  there  must 
be  lacking  in  these  cases  the  deep  coma,  the  snoring  respiration,  the 
altered  pulse,  etc.  which  are  the  conspicuous  evidences  of  classical  com- 
pression, since  should  such  present  it  might  be  an  indication  of  menin- 
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geal  hemorrhage,  wliich  of  course  means  compression,  the  latter  condition 
being  tiie  graver,  obscuring  tiie  minor  condition  of  brain-hieeration  or 
minute  licniDrriiages,  wliich  niiglit  also  occur  in  connection  with  the 
same  injury.  In  other  words,  for  diagnosis  of  contusion  we  must  not 
meet  with  conspicuous  evidences  of  compression.  Perhaps  it  can  be 
best  summed  up  in  these  words  :  Cases  which  are  not  evidently  those  of 
concussion,  anil  certainly  not  of  distinct  com])ression,  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered cases  of  contusion.  Some  help  may  be  attbrdwl  by  the  location 
of  the  injury.  Thus,  the  further  removed  the  point  of  the  injurv  from 
that  part  of  the  brain  evidently  affected,  tiie  more  likely  is  it  that  we 
have  a  case  of  contusion.  In  the  literature  of  tiie  army  surgeons  a 
number  of  ca.ses  have  tigured  MJiere  some  time  after  head-injury  there 
have  been  atactic  or  parajilegic  symptoms  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
undetermined  causes.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  military  historv  of  our 
own  war  there  is  related  a  case  of  contusion  of  tlie  frontal  bone,  followed 
by  spinal  irritation  and,  later,  paresis  of  both  lower  extremities.  It  is 
quite  possible  in  tiie  light  of  our  ])i'esent  knowledge  to  exjjlain  these 
cases  by  what  is  known  to  occur  within  tlie  brain  without  susjjecting 
the  spinal  cord." 

Quite  a  common  later  result  consists  of  a  combination  of  paralyses 
with  contracture  of  tlie  limbs  involved.  In  fully  one-third  of  these 
cases  tlicre  is  also  disturbance  of  sensiiiility  as  well  as  of  motion,  this 
consisting  (juite  commonly  of  motor  paralysis,  anaesthesia,  analgesia,  and 
loss  of  muscular  sense. 

So  far  as  injuries  to  the  base  of  the  brain  are  concerned,  there  has 
been  very  much  progress  made  within  the  last  twenty  years,  by  which 
more  accurate  diagnosis  and  ap])rcciation  of  pathological  conditions  are 
atforded.  These  have  come  partly  through  Hewett's  emphatic  state- 
ments with  legard  to  the  prevalence  of  contusions  of  the  brain  in  cases 
of  basal  fracture,  and  partly  through  Duret's  teachings  concerning  cere- 
bro-spinal  shock  and  the  occurrence  of  minute  ecchymoses  in  the  walls 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  adjoining  tissue.  Certaiu  anatomical  condi- 
tions also  come  into  jilay  here,  particularly  the  peculiar  arrangement  of 
the  vascular  distribution  at  the  Iwse  of  the  brain,  wiiicii  (litters  from  that 
of  the  convexity.  Upon  the  up])er  cerebral  surface  there  is  much 
greater  freedom  of  collateral  circulation  than  at  the  base,  since,  when  an 
internal  artery  in  the  latter  location  is  torn  across,  a  certain  area  of 
brain-substance  is  completely  shut  oif  from  the  possibility  of  nutrition. 

Of  inii>ortance  is  it  also  in  the  matter  of  diagnosis  that  certain  com- 
binations of  paralyses  and  lesions  of  distinctive  nerves  should  be  prop- 
erly studied.  Here  one  must  l)e  jiarticularly  careful.  Take  the  case, 
for  instance,  of  so-called  "  iiulbar  "  paralysis,  in  whicii  it  is  not  yet  made 
out  positively  whether  it  takes  its  origin  from  contusions  of  the  medulla 
or  from  involvement  of  the  nuclei  in  a  diffuse  neuritis.  Many  of  these 
complicated  jiaralyses  are  much  easier  to  explain  upon  the  hypothesis  of 
a  periostitis  somewhere  about  tiie  base  of  tiie  skull  than  as  genuine 
intracranial  lesions.  A  case  has  liccu  rcjKirtcd  l)y  A'ix  of  hcmiiilcgia 
and  hemianiesthesia  as  a  result  of  unilateral  injury  of  tlie  medulla,  which 
Erb  is  inclined  to  regard  as  a  unilateral  division  of  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  spinal  cord  just  below  the  decussation  of  the  jiyramids. 

'  See  Bergmann,  pp.  458  et  seq. 
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One  must  reiui'inlicr  also  the  result  in  experiments  on  Ijlood-extrava- 
sations  in  the  inednlla,  wiiere  ( 'lieyne-StoUes  resj)ir:itiiin  lias  iieen  rc- 
jx-ateillv  observed  ;  then  he  will  he  (li'ten  tempted  to  aserilie  to  medidlary 
injnrv  the  lesion  eansinj;-  these  phenomena  in  certain  head-injnries.  The 
coincidence  also  of  distnrbanees  of  respiration  with  alljnminnria,  or  of 
distnrbances  of  sensation  in  the  upper  |)art  of  the  body,  reminds  one  of 
the  same  results,  since  these  as  a  purely  spinal  sym])t<im  may  he  pro- 
duced by  extf'nsiou  of  blood-intiltration  along  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  cervical  cord. 

Not  a  little  importance  is  attached  in  many  of  these  cases  to  the 
appearance  of  glycosuria  and  albuminuria  together.  It  is  well  known 
that  by  puncture  in  the  fourth  ventricle  Claude  Bernard  could  influence 
the  secretion  of  urine.  When  this  puncture  was  made  between  the 
origins  of  the  vagus  and  the  auditory  nerves,  he  found  mcllituria  as  the 
result.  When  he  punctured  below  this  point,  he  got  only  simple  poly- 
uria ;  and,  finally,  when  the  puncture  was  made  above  it,  there  was  no 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  ui-ine,  but  it  contained  alliumin.  It  is  not 
infrequently  the  experience  of  the  surgeon  that  after  a  fall  or  blow  upon 
the  head,  esiiecially  upon  the  occiput,  sugar  is  found  in  the  urine,  or 
that  the  patient  will  develop  an  extreme  thirst,  or  that  perhaps  albumin 
will  be  discovered.  Even  in  17<S;>,  Pouteanx  '  remarked  the  large  (juan- 
titv  of  fluid  which  one  of  his  injured  ])atients  called  for ;  and  Larrcy 
remarked  that  after  a  piuictured  wound  which  reached  from  the  right 
eye  into  the  floor  of  the  left  lateral  ventricle  he  found  sugar  in  the  urine. 
Goolden"  estimated  that  out  of  225  cases  of  head-injury  diabetes  oc- 
curred in  5.7  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  Griesinger  insists  that  in  twenty 
cases  of  tramnatie  diabetes  studied  by  him  no  alterations  could  be  found 
in  the  walls  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  complication  of  jiaralyses  of 
those  cerebral  nerves  whose  nuclei  are  found  in  the  medulla  with  dia- 
betes is  a  clinical  coincidence  of  great  importance  occasionally  met  with. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  dialietes  follows  not  only  head- 
injuries,  but  other  traumatisms,  particularly  injuries  of  the  lower  ab- 
dominal organs.  Fisher,  for  instance,  got  together  not  less  than  twenty- 
two  such  cases. 

Another  important  class  of  lesions  following  head-injuries  are  those 
of  the  lungs,  and  ])articulai-ly  of  two  forms — broncho-pneumonia  and 
hemorrhagic  or  cedcmatous  infiltration — which  may  proceed  even  to 
hepatization  of  perhaps  the  lower  lobes  while  the  npjier  remain  cedc- 
matous. The  ])neumonias  which  occur  in  this  way  remind  one  of  those 
produced  by  bilateral  division  of  the  pneumogastrics.  Some  of  them 
are  produced  by  paralysis  of  the  glottis,  the  result  of  which  is  incom- 
plete closure  and  the  aspiration  of  fluids  and  solids  from  the  mouth, 
whose  decomposition  sets  up  an  infectious  inflammation  assuming  this 
type.  Calmed  determined  tliat  out  of  1S8  eases  of  inflammatory  brain- 
disturbance  pneumonia  was  oiiserved  in  6(3  instances,  and  Engel  has 
em]ihasized  that  the  majority  of  apoplectic  ])atients  die  of  some  form  of 
hypostatic  pneumonia.  It  was  Brown-Sequard  who  first  determined 
that  after  lesions  of  the  pons,  with  or  without  coincident  diabetes,  hem- 
orrhages took  place  in  the  lungs.  Others  have  shown  that  these  also 
follow  lesions  of  the  basal  ganglia  or  even  of  the  cortex.     The  connec- 

'  (Euvres  poslhume.i,  vol.  ii.  p.  123.  ^  Lancet,  1854,  vol.  i.  p.  G57. 
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tioii  between  .such  hemurrliag-es  and  the  otlier  disturbances  just  alhided 
to  will  be  at  once  seen.  Of  all  the  theories  held  to  account  for  hyper- 
feraia,  cedenia,  and  inflanniiation  of  the  lungs,  Bergniann  regards  that 
as  most  plausible  which  supposes  a  paralysis  of  the  pneumogastrics,  by 
whicii  ])eniicious  influences  are  made  felt  both  in  the  heart  and  in  the 
vessels  of  the  lungs. 

Particular  parts  of  the  base  of  the  brain  Jiave  been  injured  in  peculiar 
injuries.  Thus,  Paniard  '  relates  that  an  actor  in  a  mimic  theatrical 
combat  received  a  puncture  through  the  orbit  which  determined  an 
innnediate  left  hemiplegia.  Autopsy  showed  that  almost  the  entire  right 
cerebral  peduncle  was  transfixed.  Bergniann  has  shown  that  in  cases 
where  patients  have  manifested  a  peculiar  halting  gait  Mith  feeling  of 
vertigo  there  has  been  fracture  of  the  labyrinth,  and  that  the  .sense  of 
weight  or  of  co-ordination  has  l)ecn  more  or  less  disturbed. 

Treatment  of  Fresh  Brain-injuries. — Of  these  we  may  say,  perhaps 
more  than  of  any  other  injuries  to  the  human  body,  that  the  safety  of 
the  patient  depends  njion  tiie  treatment  first  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  attendant.  If  this  be  careful  and  aseptic,  such  cases  maybe  kept  free 
from  almost  all  complication;  if  otherwise,  the  result  in  all  probability 
will  be  the  patient's  death.  Here,  then,  above  all  other  regions,  is  it 
necessary  to  carry  out  an  absolute  and  thorough  primary  disinfection. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  point  out  how  this  should  be  done,  but  only  to 
insist  u])on  the  tiioroughness  of  the  action.  After  this  be  attended  to 
one  may  hold  witii  Bergniann  that  the  next  most  dangerous  coin])lication 
is  the  remaining  in  the  wound  of  sonic  splinter  which  may  not  have 
been  removed,  but  which  ought  to  be  .sought  for  by  the  aid  of  trephin- 
ing. Any  foreign  body  should  be  removed  with  absolute  care  when 
possible  ;  and  it  is  not  only  proper,  but  life-saving,  to  go  to  any  justifi- 
able length  in  order,  first,  to  determine  the  presence  of  such,  and  then 
seek  to  remove  it.  This  practically  sums  u]i  the  treatment  of  brain- 
injuries  .so  far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned,  providing,  of  course, 
that  the  ordinarv  canons  of  wound-trcatnicnt  are  here  ol)served,  these 
con,sisting  of  checking  hemorrhage  and  such  appro.ximation  of  wounds 
or  such  provision  for  drainage  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  most 
demand." 

Traumatic  Inflammation  of  the  Membranes. 

leptomeningitis  suppurativa. 

A  jirimary  meningitis  develops  itself  practically  only  as  a  result  of  a 
perforating  iiijury  of  tlie  skull.  It  is,  aside  from  hemorrhage  or  some 
gross  lesion,  the'thing  most  to  be  dreaded  in  such  injuries  and  in  coni- 
pound  fractures.  Secondary  meningitis  occurs  nnder  varying  and  vari- 
able conditions.  First,  it  "may  be  caused  by  the  extension  of  venous 
thrombi,  which  extend  into  a  sinus  from  the  dura  without :  whether 
the.se  thrombi  undergo  suppuration  or  decomposition,  there  is  a  direct 

'  0«2.  AeW.,  lSfi5,  p.  455. 

^  Kocher,  "Chirurgische   Beitriige   zur   Physiol,  ties  Gehirns   und   Kuckenmarks, 
DeulKch,'  ZfilKchfl.f.  Chirurgie.  xxxv.  433,  and  xxxvi.  1 ;   also,  Ginger,  "  Zur  Casuistik  der 
Kopl'verletzungeii,"  ibid.,  xxvi.  217. 
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jtatli  of  infectidii  to  tlic  iiicniln-aiics  tlicmselvos.  Scconiily,  iiiciiing'itis 
iiiiiy  l)e  the  result  of  a  ni'ii;hl)(>riii}i'  ])ei'iostiti.s  or  o.stitis  of  tlie  cranial 
bones,  and  this  may  oeeur  either  as  the  result  of  throiiiljoscs  which  are 
occurring  in  the  diploetic  veins,  or  the  continuous  patli  of  infection  may 
be  even  more  direct,  and  the  infectious  products  from  tlie  bone  may 
come  into  immediate  contact  witii  the  structures  beneath.  Tliirdly, 
such  infection  may  occur  by  contimiity  alonjz;  tiie  nerve-sheathe  at  the 
base  of  tlie  l)rain,  and  be  quite  analogous  to  tiie  menintritis  jiroduced 
from  middle-ear  disease.  Thus,  it  is  well  known  that  ])anophthalmiti.s 
may  leatl  to  fatal  meningitis,  and  Martini  has  reported  the  spreading  of 
su])puration  along  the  auditory  nerve  even  to  the  Ijasilar  artery.  Berg- 
maun  has  reported  the  same  thing  along  the  facial  nerve.  Finally, 
meningitis  may  be  the  result  of  a  tratmiatic  l)rain-al)scess,  either  super- 
ficial or  deep. 

Primary  meningitis  sets  in  sometimes  very  early,  even  within  twenty- 
four  or  thirty-six  hours  after  the  injury.  The  most  powerful  factor  in 
these  cases  is  the  access  of  air  containing  germs  of  decomposition,  since 
a  suppurative  meningitis  (traumatic)  with  absolutely  undivided  soft  parts 
and  without  fracture  is  jiractically  out  of  the  question.  Numerous  factors 
j)redispose  to  or  favor  tiie  development  of  meningitis  in  these  cases,  par- 
ticularlv  the  size  of  the  wound  through  which  tiie  dura  is  exposed,  and 
next  to  this  the  pressure  which  may  be  exerted  by  the  products  of  wound- 
infection  and  the  obstruction  which  may  be  offered  to  their  free  escape. 
Since  the  {)ia  particularly  possesses  a  stratum  of  loose  rich  a?dematons 
connective  tissue,  there  is  notliing  to  prevent  traumatic  inflammation  of 
this  membrane  assuming  an  even  phlegmonous  type,  which  may  pursue 
the  same  rapid  and  disastrous  course  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  body ;  one 
feature  of  which,  of  course,  is  purulent  exudate,  M'liich  will  be  found 
particularly  not  u])on  the  free  surface  of  the  arachnoid,  but  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  pia  itself.  Here,  as  in  other  connective  tissue,  pus  follows 
the  vessels,  particularly  the  veins,  and  the  more  violent  the  process  and 
the  longer  it  lasts,  the  more  the  veins  will  be  involved,  while  the  mem- 
brane itself  will  become  thicker  and  harder  and  more  separable  from  the 
underlying  cortex.  When  the  process  is  of  comparatively  slight  inten- 
sity the  membrane  becomes  less  opaque. 

From  the  beginning  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  made  cloudy  and  con- 
tains numerous  flocculi,  which  give  it  a  peculiar  appearance.  Doubt- 
less its  amount  within  the  ventricles  and  the  subarachiinid  space  is 
increased,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  mixed  with  purulent  and 
fibrinous  debris. 

Traumatic  meningitis  is  always  most  marked  at  the  point  of  injury, 
and  sometimes  remains  more  or  less  limited  alwut  this  point.  When  it 
extends  to  the  base,  however,  it  reaches  a  high  degree  of  violence,  and 
may  even  extend  down  the  spinal  t'anal  and  perhaps  along  the  sheaths 
of  the  spinal  nerves.  Bergmann  relates  tiiat  in  at  least  three  instances 
he  has  seen  a  spinal  meningitis  f()llow  a  head-injury  where  its  anatomical 
lesions  were  visible  down  s(j  far  as  the  cauda  equina. 

Clinically,  Me  may  di\ide  these  cases  into  those  which  appear  some 
time  after  head-injury — perhaps  several  days — and  those  which  even 
from  the  beginning  present  signs  of  meningeal  infection  and  disturbance. 
Or  we  may  group  them  again    into  those  where  the  lesions  apparently 
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remain  fonfined  to  the  convexity,  and  those  wliicli  present  signs  of  basilar 
meningitis. 

When  the  disease  is  fairly  limited  to  the  convexity  and  the  patient 
passes  several  days  without  signs  of  the  disease,  it  begins  usuallv  with 
chills  and  malaise,  with  increasing  temperature,  after  which  the  synij)- 
toms  soon  assume  a  pysemic  type,  from  which,  however,  it  perhaps  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  py:emia,  as  such,  seldom  devcloi)s  until 
after  the  end  of  the  first  week,  whereas  meningitis  may  set  in  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day.  PyaMnia,  too,  is  more  likely  to  be  accompanied  l)y 
frequent  chills.  In  these  meningeal  cases  the  pulse  becomes  more  fre- 
quent, at  first  full  and  then  small ;  the  patients  become  disturbed  and 
restless,  sometimes  almost  uncontrollable,  complain  of  headache,  cry  or 
moan,  grate  the  teeth,  make  sometimes  frantic  efforts  to  get  out  of  bed, 
and  finally  become  cpiite  delirious  and  in  every  res|iect  uncontrollable; 
the  face  becomes  i"ed  ;  the  eyes  glisten.  After  a  while  a  period  of  (piiet 
succeeds  the  restlessness;  the  delirium  subsides  into  stupor  or  into  deep 
sleep  ;  the  pupils  are  narrowed,  and  remain  without  reaction  to  light ; 
sometimes  the  pupil  upon  the  injured  side  becomes  dilated,  and  in  some 
of  these  cases  ophthalmoscopic  examination  will  show  a  commencing 
neuritis.  A  meningitis  in  these  cases  may  also  be  distinguished  from 
pya?mia  by  the  <iccurrence  of  clonic  spasms  of  certain  muscles  or  by 
paralytic  phenomena.  In  many  of  these  instances  it  will  be  possible 
by  symj)toms  present  to  localize  more  or  less  accurately  the  site  of  the 
disturbance. 

In  those  cases  where  the  patient  is  from  the  beginning  unconscious, 
and  remains  so  for  a  long  time,  we  lack  many  of  the  indicative  manifes- 
tations of  meningitis  ;  nevertheless,  paralyses  or  cramps  coming  on  after 
two  or  three  days  should  make  us  watchful,  and  the  temjjcrature  should 
be  closely  scanned  for  such  indications  as  it  may  afford.  It  is  known 
that  resorption  of  intracranial  hemorrhages  seems  to  be  accompanied  l)y 
a  certain  degree  of  temperature  elevation,  perhaps  uji  to  39°  C  When 
the  temperature  rises  much  above  this,  meningeal  complications  should  be 
suspected. 

Traumatic  basilar  meningitis  occurs  most  often  with  fissures  of  the 
base.  Its  symptomatology  is  not  so  significant  as  that  of  meningitis  of 
the  convexity,  since  we  are  less  likely  to  have  the  distinctive  paralyses 
and  signs  of  congestion.  When,  however,  in  these  cases  the  pulse 
becomes  smaller  and  the  temperature  quickly  rises,  we  sh(^uld  regard 
these  as  signs  of  extra  importance,  and  may  look  for  signs  of  in- 
volvement of  certain  of  the  cranial  nerves  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  facial 
or  the  auditory.  Sometimes  there  are  paralyses  of  others,  like  the  ocular 
motor  or  abducens,  whose  origins  or  exits  from  the  skull  are  thus  involved. 
Thus,  should  there  be  ptosis,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  paralysis  of  the 
tongue,  loss  of  pharyngeal  sensibility,  etc..  Me  should  be  quick  to  suspect 
extension  of  meningitis  along  the  base  of  the  brain.  One  of  the  most 
significant  signs  of  all  in  these  cases  is  cramp  or  stiffness  of  the  cervical 
muscles,  which  has  long  been  held  distinctive  also  in  cases  of  tubercular 
basilar  meningitis.  Although  this  sign  is  accurately  due,  probably,  to 
involvement  of  the  upper  ])art  of  the  cervical  cord,  it  simply  means 
extension  of  a  condition  which  is  already  very  grave,  and  the  sign  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  all  these  cases.     Indeed,  this  sign  is  of  sufficient  value 
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to  justify  diagnosis  oven  in  the  absence  of  other  phenomena.  P^inally, 
it  is  said  that  the  sudden  oeciirrenee  (if  ali)nniiu  in  the  urine  and  increase 
of  |)h(i-|)hat('s  are  very  likely  ti)  ha]iiien  in  these  eases,  and  it  is  always 
worth  while  to  make  the  examination.  The  existence  of  |)rcvions  condi- 
tions negativing-  this  evidence  should,  however,  if  possible,  he  eliminated. 

The  prognosis  of  ])nrnlent  meningitis  is  the  worst  possible.  The 
length  of  time  during  which  this  disease  may  last  can  only  be  approxi- 
matively  pi-ophesied  :  the  majority  of  cases  do  not  last  over  three  days, 
although  some  of  them  are  known  to  extend  over  even  two  weeks;  in  a 
general  way  we  may  say  from  three  to  tive  days. 

Treatment  seems  to  l)e  almost  absolutely  futile,  it  lieing  vastly  better 
to  take  measures  by  which  this  condition  may  be  prevented  than  to 
endeavor  to  treat  it  when  too  late.  One,  of  course,  should  make  the 
endeavor  bv  energetic  purgation,  possibly  with  venesection  and  the 
immediate  administration  of  mercurials,  to  do  what  he  can.  The  only 
thing  which  probably  offers  any  prospect  is  a  reopening  of  the  wound  or 
a  fresh  tre])hiuing  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  and  drainage.  In  such 
case  should  there  be  suspicion  of  cortical  abscess,  it  will  of  course  add 
nothing  to  the  danger  to  make  proper  exploration  with  the  aspirating 
needle. 

In  a  memorable  paper  bv  S.  W.  (iross'  are  the  following  words,  true 
now  as  thev  were  over  twenty  years  ago  :  "The  treatment  of  compres- 
sion of  the  brain  from  etfusion  of  pus  is  purely  surgical ;  and  all  authors 
are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that,  unless  the  matter  be  evacuated,  the 
patient  will  die,  although  they  are  equally  agreed  that  this  measure  holds 
out  l)ut  little  chance  for  life." 

The  bulk  of  the  paper  is  a  powerful  plea  for  that  which  seems  to 
be  now  seldom  practised—/,  c.  the  same  treatment  of  a  suppurating  dural 
cavity  that  we  are  now  most  ready  to  carry  out  when  other  serous  sacs 
are  converted  into  abscess-cavities.  We  do  not  hesitate  now  to  open  and 
wash  out  the  joints,  the  peritoneum,  the  pleura,  nor  even  the  pericardium, 
under  these  circumstances ;  then  why  not  the  dura,  even  though  this 
necessitate  more  than  one  trephine  opening"?  Of  11  cases  collected  by 
Gross,  all  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  5  (/.  (\  45  ]>er  cent.)  recovered. 

Traumatic  Brain-abscess. 

We  distinguish  between  acute  and  chronic  abscess  as  the  result  of 
head-injuries.  Among  the  former,  acute  suppurations,  which  occur  more 
or  less  in  the  depth  of  a  contust'd  or  injurt'd  brain,  may  occur  during  the 
first  few  days  after  injury,  and  may  run  a  course  coml)ined  with  menin- 
gitis or  independent  of  it,  except  as  they  may  terminate  by  it.  The 
ordinary  form  of  acute  cerebral  abscess  of  traumatic  origin  occurs,  how- 
ever, within  the  first  two  weeks  after  an  open  injury  to  the  brain,  and 
commonly  in  the  shape  of  an  acute  cortical  abscess.  It  lies  under  a  more 
or  less  compromised  membrane,  in  volume  sometimes  of  considerable 
size,  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  i'e(l  isoftening,  and  this  by  another  of 
brain-(edema  ;  its  pus  contains  considcralile  free  fat  and  detritus.  When 
one  studies  a  large  number  of  brain-injuries  which  have  terminated 
during  the  first  ten  days  or  so,  he  receives  the  impression  that  in  lace- 

'  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Set.,  vol.  Ixvi.,  1S73,  July,  p.  57. 
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rated  wounds  of  the  convexity  meningitis  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
death,  while  with  contusions  at  greater  depth  it  is  more  likely  to  be  acute 
softening-  and  (edema,  which  produce  death.  If,  however,  the  case  escape 
a  diffuse  meningitis,  and  if  pus  may  find  exit  througli  an  open  wound, 
there  is  a  possil)ility  of  spontaneous  recovery;  granulations  mav  be 
formed  from  the  surrounding  tissue  which  take  the  ordinary  course  and 
finally  cicatrize. 

(iuite  distinct  clinically  are  the  chronic  traumatic  abscesses.  These 
are  less  often  cortical,  but  more  commonly  are  met  with  in  the  depths 
of  the  brain.  Their  etiology  is  not  so  simple.  Clinically,  they  are 
usually  marked  by  a  prolonged  suppuration  affecting  the  wound,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  periosteum  is  also  involved.  Another  class  of  these 
chronic  abscesses  has  yet  another  origin.  Bergmann,  for  instance,  reports 
the  case  of  a  middle-aged  man  who  had  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  a 
retropharyngeal  aliscess  which  broke  into  thejiharynx  and  left  a  fistulous 
track  which  constantly  discharged  pus.  In  his  case  autopsy  revealed 
disease  of  the  basal  portions  of  the  skull  and  of  the  occipito-atloid  joint ; 
the  right  transverse  sinus  was  filled  with  an  infected  clot ;  from  this 
sinus  two  involved  veins  led  into  an  abscess-cavity  in  the  right  occipital 
lobe.  In  many  other  instances  in  which  the  history  of  trauma  is  more 
or  less  prominent  abscesses  have  occurred  in  peculiar  ways  or  in  jieculiar 
localities.'  In  the  X.  Y.  Med.  Joiini.  (1875,  vol.  i.)  is  a  report  of  a  total 
rhinoplastic  operation  where  the  integument  from  the  fiu'ehead  had  been 
employed;  after  seven  days  convulsions  set  in,  and  death  followed  on  the 
eighth.  There  was  found  an  abscess  near  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  the 
longitudinal  sinus  was  filled  with  throndii.  Meyer  has  reported  five 
other  more  or  less  similar  cases.  ^Multiplicity  of  abscesses  has  also  been 
frec|Uently  noted. 

Tile  following  case  well  illustrates  this  matter  of  multiple  lesions: 
It  occurred  in  a  lady  approaching  elderly  life,  from  whose  upper  nasal 
passage  on  one  side  a  polyj)  was  removed  by  my  colleague.  Dr.  Hinkel 
of  Buffalo.  At  first  she  did  well,  but  later  rather  severe  nasal  symp- 
toms presented  themselves,  and  at  the  expiration  of  about  four  weeks 
she  developed  brain-symptoms  and  became  unconscious.  In  this  com- 
atose condition  there  were  no  localizing  symptoms  whatever,  and  it  was 
from  inference,  rather  than  from  any  safer  guide,  that  we  decided  to 
explore  the  frontal  lobe.  Accordingly,  without  an  anaesthetic,  I  raised 
a  frontal  flap,  and  made  a  good-sized  trephine-opening  about  2.5  cm. 
above  the  orbit  on  the  side  from  which  the  ]>olyji  had  been  removed. 
After  opening  the  dura,  which  appeared  normal,  I  used  the  needle  of  an 
exploring  syringe  and  passed  it  in  in  several  directions,  once  quite  through 
the  falx  and  .'^  cm.  into  the  other  hemisphere,  searching  for  ])us.  Upon 
the  fourth  or  fifth  attempt  this  was  found  directly  back  of  the  trephine- 
opening  and  at  a  depth  of  about  3  cm.  The  abscess-cavity  was  then 
freely  opened  and  12  c.  c.  of  fresh  pus  were  evacuated.  The  cavity  was 
drained  with  rui)ber  tubing  and  the  wound  closed  and  dressed.  The 
])atient  never  recovered  consciousness,  but  died  the  following  day. 
Examination  was  fortunately  perndtted,  and  it  was  found  that  on  the 
other  side,  in  almost  exactly  the  corresponding  locality,  was  a  .similar 
collection  of  pus  of  about  the  same  amount.     The  point  of  my  needle 

'  See  Bergmann,  I.  c,  p.  510. 
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must  have  gone  witliiii  a  very  short  distanee  of  it,  althoiitrli  it  was  rom- 
pk'tely  missed. 

It  is  only  tlic  cliroiiic  abscesses  wliich  sliow  encapsulation,  tliis  being 
entirely  lacking  in  the  acute.  This  capsule  is  often  uKire  or  less  of  the 
character  of  the  pi/ophi/ldrfir  membrane  which  the  writer  has  elsewhere ' 
alluded  to  as  deserving  this  designation,  and  not  the  old  name  of  ])yo- 
genic  membrane.  Tlie  chronic  abscesses  may  extend  over  long  jieriods 
(if  time  ;  in  one  case  in  my  own  jtractice  this  was  nine  years,  and  Ger- 
hardt  and  others  have  mentioned  twenty  and  more.  Pus  from  tlicse  has 
a  more  or  less  greenisii  color  and  acid  reaction  ;  while  ordinarily  without 
odor,  it  is  sometimes  extrcnu'ly  fetid,  especially  when  in  the  neigiibor- 
hood  of  the  ear  or  when  i)roduced  by  necrosis  of  bone. 

For  the  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  lirain-abscess,  acute  and 
chronic,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  section  on  Infectious  Processes  in 
the  Brain. 

Prolapsus  i^or  Hernia)  Cerebri. 

Lacerated  wounds  of  the  brain  in  connection  with  compound  and 
gunshot  fractures  frequently  give  rise  to  the  escape  of  brain-matter 
from  the  external  wound.  This  may  escape  with  the  blood  at  the  time 
of  tiie  accident  or  it  may  present  itself  during  the  ensuing  days.  It  is 
more  likely  to  occur  when  the  skull  has  Ijeen  injured  by  a  dull,  large 
perforating  object.  In  these  cases,  as  one  washes  and  cleanses  the 
wound,  he  observes  brain-matter  in  the  hair,  in  the  blood-clot,  perhaps 
in  the  provisional  wound-dressing  which  may  have  been  applied  as  an 
emergency  dressing.  Escape  of  the  brain  from  its  jjroper  cavity,  which 
occurs  during  the  first  few  days  after  the  injury,  has  been  called  by  the 
English  surgeons  "  hernia  cerel)ri" — a  term  which  Bergmann  criticises, 
since  the  term  "  hernia"  would  imply  some  protrusion  occurring  beneath 
the  skin.  This  subcutaneous  protrusion  is  seldom  met  with,  and  he 
would  suggest  the  term  "  prolapsus  cerebri"  as  a  more  accurate  substi- 
tute. This  protrusion  may  vary  in  size  from  a  small  tumor  to  one  the 
size  of  a  fist.  It  is  determined,  of  course,  by  an  increased  intracranial 
pressure,  either  as  the  result  of  serous  imbibition  or  as  the  result  of 
brain-abscess.  When  the  latter  is  present,  it  will  be  found  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  protruded  part.  Prolapse  of  this  variety 
appears  always  by  degrees,  increases  in  size,  find,  as  a  rule,  finally  com- 
pletely fills  the  opening  through  which  it  escapes.  Its  growth  is  not 
ra])id  at  first ;  after  a  little  it  increases  very  slowly,  and  then  comes  to  a 
com]ilete  standstill.  As  a  rule,  these  protrusions  occur  through  small 
openings,  such  as  those  made  by  gunshot  M'ounds,  etc.  It  is  rare  when 
we  have  a  hernial  protrusion  through  a  large  cranial  defect,  although 
Hewett  has  seen  such  a  case  after  complete  separation  of  the  frontal 
bone.  The  existence  of  a  prolapse  of  this  kind  imjilies  necessarily  a 
laceration  of  the  dtu-a,  which  is  one  reason  why  it  has  been  occasionally 
met  with  after  the  ordinary  operations  for  trepiiining  in  which  the  dura 
has  been  incised.  Of  4."')  hernias,  so  called,  of  this  character,  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  our  Civil  A\'ar,  25  occurred  after  removal  of  pieces  of 
bone,  and  4  after  trephining.     In  deliberate  operations  it  has  followed 

'  The  Matter  Lectures  on  Surg.  Pathohyy  (by  Koswell  Park,  etc.),  St.  Louis,  1S92,  ]>.  62. 
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as  a  sequel,  especially  in  those  cases  where  abscess  has  been  suspected, 
but  not  iliscovered,  in  which  it  occurs  as  the  ref^ult  of  a  continually 
increasing  intracranial  pressure. 

TIiosc  lesions  which  permit  pi'olapse  occur,  almost  without  exception, 
on  the  convexity  of  the  skull.  The  diagnosis,  however,  has  been  made 
bv  discovery  of  the  escape  of  brain-matter  along  with  pus  from  the  ear. 
It  does  not  follow,  then,  that  every  discharge  from  the  ear  in  these  cases 
is  necessarily  purulent.  Billroth  saw  in  one  case  of  head-injury  that 
discharge  from  the  ear  was  occurring,  mixed  with  blood,  which  looked 
as  if  it  might  be  either  pus  or  brain-material.  With  the  microscope, 
however,  it  was  found  to  contain  only  epithelial  debris  and  concerned 
only  the  external  ear.  Hawkins  is  quoted  l)y  Hcwett  as  having  to  do 
with  a  boy  who  had  been  shot  through  the  right  malar  bone,  the  bullet 
entering  the  brain.  On  the  seventh  day,  iiaving  been  free  from  symp- 
toms in  the  mean  time,  he  became  delirious,  and  then  unconscious. 
Brain-material  escaped  from  the  external  wound,  whore  there  developed 
a  tumor  of  considerable  size.  The  patient  died  after  thirty  hours,  and 
there  was  found  the  track  of  the  bullet  beneath  the  orbit  into  the  sphe- 
noid, whose  great  wing  had  been  injured,  through  which  canal  the 
brain-material  had  escaped  to  the  outside.  Holmes  also  has  mentioned 
a  prolapse  of  the  brain  into  the  orbit,  the  greater  ])art  of  the  anterior 
convolution  being  concerned.  A  large  amount  of  lirain-material  may 
escape  in  some  of  these  cases.  Bauni '  has  mentioned  a  case  of  brain- 
prolajise  where  on  the  eleventh  day  clear  blood,  evidently  that  from  the 
ventricle,  began  to  escape.  Probably  the  majority  of  cases  of  this  kind 
are  fatal,  death  being  finally  caiist'd  by  extending  inilammation,  espe- 
cially by  leptomeningitis  sui)purativa.  The  mortality-rate,  however,  is 
smaller  in  the  modern  aseptic  era  than  it  was  a  generation  or  so  ago. 

In  a  general  way,  the  prognosis  of  later  prolapse  or  of  so-called 
hernia  cerebri  is  unfavorable.  There  is  always  risk  in  these  cases  of 
oedematous  swelling  or  inflammation,  either  of  which  may  proceed  to 
gangrene.  Pirogotf  observed  that  during  the  Crimean  War  all  cases  of 
gunshot  wound  were  followed  by  prolapsus  cerebri.  Demme  observed, 
in  the  Italian  Mar  of  1859,  5  recoveries  out  of  21  cases.  Of  the  43 
cases  mentioned  in  our  own  Civil  ^^'ar,  only  7  recovered. 

These  protrusions  of  the  brain  are  rarely,  if  ever,  covered  with  dura, 
since  a  defect  in  this  memln-ane  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  their 
formation.  That  part  which  presents  externally  may  have  appear- 
ances akin  to  those  of  normal  bi'ain,  or  these  may  be  very  nuich  modi- 
fied, botli  color  and  consistence  varying  greatly  and  de]iending  in  no 
.small  degree  upon  the  amount  of  vascular  obstruction,  also  upon  the 
length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  its  occurrence.  Infiltrations, 
g-angrenous  sloughs,  suppurations  here  and  there,  or  granulations,  both 
disfigure  and  disguise  the  real  brain-substance. 

It  doCs  not  follow  that  every  tumor  wliich  presents  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  skull  is  necessarily  of  tliis  character.  Hemorrhages  from  the 
pia  with  escape  of  blood-clot  through  a  s!iiall  laceration  of  the  dura, 
after  further  modification  of  the  same  by  external  environment,  may  be 
mistaken  for  prolapsus  cerebri.  Such  clots,  containing  perhaps  tissue- 
shreds,  may  receive  a  sort  of  covering  from  the  external  parts,  or  in 
'  C'eniralblall  f.  Chir.,  1S77,  p.  841. 
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e(>rt;iin  instances  liavc  l)cei)  f'oinid  covered  with  nionld  or  witli  adven- 
titions  material  wliicli  e(iMii)letely  masks  tlieir  real  nature.  There  are 
also  tumors  whicii  consist  of  granulation  tissue,  in  which  |irolit'eration  is 
rapid,  wliicii  may  spring-  from  tiie  dura,  or  pos.sii)ly  from  the  l)one  itself, 
and  which,  presenting  externally,  may  be  mistaken  again  for  genuine  pro- 
lapsus cerebri.  Schmidt  '  has  i-eported  such  a  case  :  A  boy  of  four  who 
fell  upon  a  nail  sustained  a  wound  of  the  skull,  which  cicatrized,  but 
later  bn)ke  open,  and  |)reseuted  a  livid  j)ulsating  tumor  surrounded 
abruptly  by  the  bone,  the  tunuu-  being  about  the  si/X'  of  a  walnut.  After 
death  it  was  found  that  this  tumor  consisted  of  extremely  vascular 
connective  tissue  which  had  its  origin  in  the  dura.  Underneath  it  lay 
a  large  abscess  involving  the  entire  frontal  and  part  of  the  temporal 
lobe. 

Extensive  protrusions  of  this  character  frequently  undergo  gangrene  ; 
the  necrotic  part  becomes  dark,  smells  badly,  and  is  often  in  the  highest 
degree  offensive.  Unpleasantly  and  unfavorably  as  this  process  would 
be  generally  regarded,  it  is  not  particularly  dangerous,  for  it  is  often  fu\- 
low-ed  by  cicatrization  and  healing.  After  separation  of  the  dead  part 
the  stump  becomes  covered  with  granulations,  recedes,  and  is  finally 
roofed  over  by  connective  tissue,  which  affords  very  jierfect  jirotcction. 
Sometimes,  however,  this  later  protection  fails,  and  j)atients  are  left  with 
a  granulating  tumor  of  this  character. 

Special  treatment  for  prolapsus  cerebri  is  out  of  the  question.  In 
recent  cases  absolute  cleanliness  and  aseptic  dressings  are  the  best  pro- 
tection ;  the  later  forms  of  hernia  cerebri  need  to  be  treated  in  such  a 
way  that  both  brain-congestion  and  meningitis  shall  l)e  avoided.  This 
can  perhaps  best  be  done  by  antiseptic  dressings  and  energetic  ajtplica- 
tion  of  cold.  Localized  pressure  does  good  in  some  cases ;  in  others  it 
cannot  be  borne.  Signs  of  abscess  should  be  watched  for,  and  explora- 
tion of  the  underlying  brain-tissue  is  often  justifiable  or  plainly  indicated. 
Excision,  cauterization,  and  ligation  are  generally  held  to  be  dangerous, 
although  one  reads  of  occasional  success  after  these  ])rocedures.  Some 
cases  have  been  provided  with  protection  in  the  shape  of  shields  made 
of  caoutchouc,  celluloid,  or  metal,  which  have  had  to  be  worn  for  vary- 
ing lengths  of  time.  Skin-transplantation  has  also  been  successfully 
jiractised  in  order  to  assist  in  the  process  of  cicatricial  protection. 

Injuries  of  the  Cranial  Nerves  in  Connection  with  Trau- 
matic Lesions  of  the  Cranium. 

OLFACTf)RY    NERVE. 

Injury  of  the  olfactory  bulb  by  gunshot,  with  loss  of  sense  of  smell, 
was  perhaps  first  described  by  Jobert.  The  ball  jicrforated  the  right 
orbit  and  went  through  the  root  of  the  nose;  the  jiatient  died  of  ence])h- 
alitis  and  the  ethmoid  was  found  shattered.  Other  somewhat  similar 
cases  have  since  been  recorded  by  luunerous  surgeons.  The  occurrence 
of  anosmia  after  injury  to  the  skull  of  other  character  is  of  no  little 
surgical  interest.     The  first  note  of  this  condition  was  made  by  Ogle.^ 

'  Btiyerischea  Intel! igenzblatt,  186fi,  No.  2. 
2  Mk.-Chir.  Trans.,  1870,  vol.  liii.  p.  2«3. 
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Later,  Knight'  i-olleoted  22  cases  of  this  kind.  In  10  of  them  tiiere 
had  been  tlie  ordinary  symptoms  of  hasal  fraetiiro,  among  which  four 
times  the  occi])nt  was  involved,  twice  tlie  ear,  and  once  each  tiie  tempo- 
ral and  frontal  region.  In  tlie  other  12  instances,  in  6  the  blow  was 
received  upon  the  occiput,  and  in  2  u]>(>n  tiie  side  of  the  liead  ;  <letails 
were  lacking  in  the  other  cases. 

Furthermore,  the  function  of  the  olfactory  bulb  may  be  interfered 
with  in  other  ways,  as,  for  instance,  by  infiltration  of  blood  along  the 
.sheath  of  the  nerve  through  the  pores  of  the  lamina  cribrosa.  In  these 
cases  the  loss  of  function  is  not  jiermancnt.  I'luis,  Brodie  has  recorded 
the  resumption  of  function  after  one  year.  The  instances  recorded  by 
a  number  of  authors  thus  show  that  an  isolated  loss  of  smell  may  happen 
after  head-injuries,  not  so  much  necessarily  as  a  paralysis,  but  as  a  dis- 
turbance of  function  from  which  recovery  may  follow.  Of  course  it 
mav  be  combined  with  injuries  and  distnrliances  of  function  of  other 
nerves  or  organs.  It  does  not  necessarily  Hillow,  however,  that  loss  of 
smell  is  due  to  injury  of  the  olfactory  bulb,  since  Hewett  has  recorded  a 
mistaken  diagnosis  where,  owing  partly  to  facial  jiaralysis  and  partly  to 
dislocation  of  the  septum,  the  left  nostril  was  completely  closed,  its 
dilating  muscle  being  paralyzed,  and  in  which,  of  course,  smell  on  this 
side  seemed  to  be  destroyed. 

INJURIES   OF   THE   .SECOND    PAIR. 

The  optic  nerve  can  l)e  injured  anywhere  l>etween  its  origin  and  its 
entrance  into  the  sclerotic.  Lawson  -  records  a  division  of  the  nerve  by 
a  knife-blade.  By  violence  applied  from  without  the  nerve  has  been 
torn  from  the  globe,  as  reported  in  several  instances.  Foreign  bodies 
have  also  been  imbedded  in  the  nerve,  which  have  caused  not  oidy 
atrophv  of  that  eye,  but  sympathetic  disturbance  in  the  other,  and  have 
necessitated  extirpation.  Leljer  divides  the  injuries  of  the  oj)tic  nerve 
into  those  which  occur  posteriorly  to  the  entrance  into  its  triuik  of  the 
central  vessels  and  those  which  occur  anteriorly  to  it.  In  cases  of  the 
first  group  the  o])hthalmoscopic  picture  may  be  normal,  at  least  for  some 
time,  oidv  changing  after  a  number  of  weeks  as  the  pa]>illa  undergoes 
white  atniphv.  In  the  second  group  tiie  changes  produce  results  much 
resembling  those  of  embolism  of  the  central  artery  ;  the  distinction  be- 
tween arteries  and  veins  is  lost.  If  after  a  few  days  the  vessels  can  till 
themselves  again,  the  veins  appear  hyperiemic. 

Of  the  8.S  basal  fractures  studied  by  Holder,  the  optic  canal  was 
found  compromised  in  54,  and  in  42  of  these  54  the  optic  sheath  was 
found  more  or  less  tilled  with  l)lood.  Just  how  this  blood  gained  en- 
trance here — whether  through  the  fissure  of  the  bone  and  the  optic 
sheath,  or  whether  by  hemorrhage  from  the  intrinsic  vessels  of  the 
nerve — is  not  completely  set  forth.  The  great  frequency  of  fissures 
involving  the  optic  foramen,  and  the  still  greater  frequency  of  optic 
lesions  after  serious  injuries  to  the  head,  aftord  an  inqiortant  indication 
in  the  study  of  these  cases.  It  is  also  kudwn  that  fragments  of  bone 
splintered  off  from  tiie  optic  canal  may  injiu'c  the  nerve.  Such  cases 
have  been  reported  by  Larrey,  (ieniuseus,  and  others.     Phillips  recog- 

'  Boston  Med.  Joum.,  Sept.  13,  1877.  •  Ltwcel,  1875,  i.  p.  13. 
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iiizcd  this  condition  (liiriiiir  ;in  antujtsy  :  a  piece  of  iron  liad  penetrated 
into  the  left  orliit  and  detached  a  piece  of  bone  from  the  etiimoid,  and 
this  had  divided  the  optic  nerve.'  In  ophthalnioiojiical  literature  other 
cases,  more  or  less  corresponding  to  those  hintetl  at  above,  may  be  found 
detailed  at  length. 


INJURIES   OF   THE   OTHER   OCULAR   NERVES. 

The  oculo-motor,  or  third,  nerve  may  be  injured — at  least  some  of 
its  branches  may — during  the  act  of  parturition  by  the  pressure  of  ob- 
stetric forceps,  as  Nadaud"  lias  twice  seen.  This  paralysis  was  unilateral 
and  disappeared  in  a  few  days.  In  the  celebrated  tamping-iron  case — a 
specimen  of  which  is  now  in  the  Harvard  Museum — the  oculo-motor 
nerve  was  divided.  So  in  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  orbital  roof  Selwyn 
found  the  nerve  torn.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  Gemuseus,  spoken  of 
above,  the  orbit  had  been  penetrated  by  one  blade  of  a  pair  of  scissors, 
with  paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor  and  other  motor  muscles  of  the  eye. 
Paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor  has  also  been  observed  as  the  result  of 
severe  head-injuries  in  which  the  cerebral  symptoms  have  lasted  for  a 
long  time.  The  explanation  for  this  has  not  been  forthcoming  at  the 
autopsy,  but  the  clinical   fact  is  certain. 

Paralysis  of  the  trochlear  nerve  after  head-injury  has  been  much  less 
seldom  observed.  Bergniann  reports  one  case  :  A  thirty-seven-year-old 
man,  falling  from  the  tiiird  story  of  a  house  U])on  the  pavement,  broke 
several  Ijones,  iiad  a  wound  of  the  foreiiead  with  all  the  appearances  of 
brain-concussion,  and  bled  violently  from  the  nose.  He  lay  for  fourteen 
days  before  recovering  consciousness.  In  the  fifth  week  he  com])lained 
of  double  vision  ;  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks  it  was  evident  that  the  diplopia 
bade  fair  to  be  permanent.  In  this  case  the  peculiar  protrusion  assumed 
by  the  left  eye  made  it  evident  that  the  superior  ol)li(jue  was  paralyzed. 
Somewhat  similar  cases  have  been  recorded  by  ^\'harton  Jones  and  by 
Herb. 

Altiiough  the  abducens  runs  in  a  fissure  along  the  so-often  fractured 
petrous  bone,  a  rupture  of  the  nerve-trunk  has  never  been  noticed  in 
autopsies  save  once  :  A  forty-year-old  man  fell  from  a  height,  striking 
upon  his  feet,  sustaining  symptoms  of  mild  concussion.  Three  weeks 
later  the  abducens  was  ])aralyzed  ;  four  months  later  a  furious  delirium 
devek)ped,  and  he  died.  Upon  autopsy  both  clinoitl  processes  were 
found  broken  from  their  bases,  and  through  the  upper  third  of  the  right 
petrous  bone  there  was  a  transverse  fracture  with  loosening  of  a  small 
stick  of  bone.  It  was  just  here  that  the  trunk  of  the  sixth  nerve  was 
torn.^ 

After  basal  fractures  involvement  of  this  nerve  has  been  frequently 
observed,  although  the  exact  character  of  the  lesion  has  not  been  made 
out.  The  abducens  is  also  paralyzed  in  many  cases  of  pulsating  ex- 
ophthalmos. Billroth^  and  Leared"  have  recorded  cases  of  ])ara]ysis  of 
the  sixth  and  seventh  nerves  on  the  same  side.     It  is  easy  to  see  how 

'  Lrnulon  Med.  fr'nz.,  Jan.,  1841. 

-  Lf.s  Paralt/sies  obsttlrimlcx  des  yonveau-neg,  Paris,  1872. 

^  (Quoted  by  Aran,  Arch,  yen.,  1844,  vol.  iv.  p.  191. 

*  Vhirurrj.  kliniL,  \Vien,  1871-76,  p.  75.  *  Lancet,  March,  1869. 
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they  might  botli  be  involved  in  a  hasal  lesion,  the  origin  of  the  two 
nerves  being  very  close  together.  IJoth  origins  might  also  be  involved 
in  an  infiltration  or  suppuration  in  their  neighborhood. 

IXJURIES    OF    THE    FIFTH    SERVE. 

An  isolated  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  at  the  base  of  the  skull  has 
not  yet  been  positively  made  out  at  autopsy,  although  more  than  one 
case  has  pointed  clinically  toMard  such  an  injury.  Kigler^  relates  that 
he  saw  a  Turk  of  twenty-five  who  eight  months  previously  had  received 
a  kick  from  a  horse  ujion  the  left  side  of  the  head,  who  was  unconscious 
for  several  hours,  then  suffered  from  stujior,  headache,  and  a  corneal 
affection,  and  that  half  a  year  later  he  had  complete  anaesthesia  of  the 
regions  su])plied  by  the  fifth,  as  well  as  loss  of  taste  in  the  anterior  two- 
thirds  of  the  same  side  of  the  tongue ;  there  was  also  evidence  of  pre- 
vious corneal  ulceration.  Involvements  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  more 
freijuently  observed  in  connection  with  lesions  of  the  other  cranial  nerves. 
Thus,  Hulke"  saw  in  one  case,  after  a  blow  upon  the  head,  bleeding  from 
the  ear,  an  escape  of  serous  fluid  for  a  long  time,  along  with  protrusion 
of  the  eye,  loss  of  sight,  and  other  disturbances  of  special  function, 
these  disturbances  lasting  for  weeks  and  biilding  fair  to  be  permanent. 
Ansesthesia  of  the  trigeminal  area  after  head-injuries  appears  always  to 
lead  to  a  ncuro-paralytic  lesion  of  the  eye,  as  has  been  many  times 
observed.  Emminghaus  voices  the  opinion  that  in  many  cases  of  uni- 
lateral atrophy  of  the  face  there  has  been  a  lesion  of  the  trigeminal  at 
its  entrance  into  the  ganglion  as  the  result  of  injury  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  petro-basilar  synchondrosis.^ 

INJURIES    OF   THE    SEVENTH    AND    EIGHTH    PAIRS. 

The  facial  nerve  has  often  been  injured  by  the  olistetrie  forceps 
during  parturition,  but  these  injuries  are  almost  invariably  followed  by 
speedy  resumption  of  function.  The  nerve  has  been  injured  at  its  exit 
from  the  skull  by  gunshot,  by  the  horn  of  a  cow,  by  the  hoof  of  a  horse, 
by  the  lancet  of  a  charlatan,  and  in  various  other  ways.^ 

In  basal  fractures  the  nerve,  either  alone  or  with  the  auditory  nerve, 
has  been  paralyzed  in  numerous  instances.  In  24  fractures  of  the  base 
of  the  skull  in  the  Hamburg  Krankenhaus,  which  were  studied  by 
Leisrink,  5  times  the  facial  was  found  to  be  paralyzed,  and  once  both  the 
facial  and  auditory.'*  Of  49  cases  collected  by  Schwartz,  in  14  there 
was  paralysis  of  the  fiicial,  and  in  5  of  these  of  both  nerves.  It  is  quite 
exceptional  when  the  lesion  is  bilateral.  Bergmann  could  only  find  2 
cases  of  traumatic  di]ilegia  of  these  nerves — 1  recorded  by  Davaine,  the 
other  by  Ketli.  It  is  rather  curious  that  when  this  nerve  is  so  often 
involved  there  should  be  so  few  instances  of  discoverable  lesion  of  its 
trunk  recorded  in  ])ost-mortem  rcjiorts.  Those  reported  have  been  very 
few,  one  of  the  best  of  them  being  that  by  Bell,  who  in  a  longitudinal 
fracture  of  the  petrous  bone  found  the  nerve  torn  across  at  its  entrance 

'  Romberg,  Nervmkrnnkheilen,  Sd  ed.,  p.  362. 
'  Med.  Timex,  1869,  vol.  ii.  p.  240. 

'  Ikiitsehes  Arch./,  ktin.  Med.,  vol.  xi.  p.  96.  '  See  Bergmann,  p.  404. 

'  Arch.  f.  Hin.  Cliir.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  55. 
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into  that  bone.  When  the  facial  is  torn  across — as  may  easily  happen 
during  its  tortuous  passage  through  the  petrous  hone — the  ])aralysis 
will  i)e  iK^tieed  iimnediately  after  the  injury,  and  will  pmliahly  remain 
permanent.  When  improvement  or  recovery  follows  it  is  iiumistakahle 
evidence  that  the  nerve  was  not  divided.  In  these  cases  we  may  sup- 
pose that  it  has  been  infiltrated  with  blood  or  has  been  pressed  upon 
by  coagulum  in  the  Fallopian  canal,  as,  in  fact,  it  was  found  to  be  in 
one  instance  by  Prescott  Hewett.  In  one  case,  recorded  by  Adams,'  both 
nerves  were  paralyzed  at  first,  but  the  facial  recovered  its  function. 

To  those  cases  where  the  facial  paralysis  does  not  appear  at  once 
there  is  a  peculiar  significance  attached.  Here  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
genuine  ascending  neuritis,  as  is  evidenced  by  swelling,  injection,  and 
softening  of  the  nerve-trunk.  Of  the  6  cases  out  of  the  24  studied  by 
Leisrink,  mentioned  above,  this  kind  of  degeneration  occurred  in  3. 
Very  often  it  coincides  with  serous  discharge  from  the  ear,  but  not 
necessarily  so.  In  these  cases  the  infianunatory  process  travels  along 
the  fissure,  reaches  the  nerve,  attacks  its  sheath,  and  the  above  results 
follow.  There  is  every  reason  in  these  cases  to  fear  the  accession  of  a 
basilar  meningitis,  which  is  the  actual  cause  of  death  in  so  many  frac- 
tures. In  some  cases  the  degenerative  process  can  be  recognized  as 
travelling  along  the  diiferent  truidcs,  as  its  results  appear  perhaps  first 
in  the  mouth,  and  during  the  following  days  in  the  other  regions  sup- 
plied by  branches  of  this  nerve.  Hutchinson  -  has  reported  three  clini- 
cal histories  where  between  the  third  and  fourth  days  paralysis  of  the 
tlicial  set  in,  and  was  followed  by  fatal  basilar  meningitis.  The  peculiar 
function  of  the  chorda  tym]iani  may  be  studied  in  some  of  these  cases 
of  injurv,  and  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  sense  of  taste 
some  deducrtions  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  exact  point  in  the  bone  where 
the  nerve  has  been  injured.  If  along  with  the  facial  paralysis  the 
auditory  nerve-function  is  also  lost,  one  may  appreciate  at  once  that 
there  has  been  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  petrous  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  middle  ear.  If  the  auditory  nerve  is  not 
])aralyzed,  the  fissure  is  probably  longitudinal ;  if  there  be  any  involve- 
ment of  the  auditory  nerve,  the  internal  meatus  has  probably  been  com- 
promised. A  lesion  of  the  chorda  tymj>ani  alone,  without  j)aralysis  of 
the  other  branches  of  this  nerve,  has  been  diagnosed  in  at  least  one  case 
bv  Brunner.'  In  this  case  the  upper  part  of  the  membrana  tymjwni 
ajipeared  thickened  and  the  bony  wall  of  the  tympanum  in  its  neighi)or- 
hood  seemed  to  be  distorted. 

Disturbances  of  the  auditory  nerve  have  a  much  more  exact  signif- 
icance in  cases  of  basal  fracture  than  those  of  the  facial.  Hemorrhages 
into  the  labyrinth,  as  well  as  a  filling  of  the  middle  ear  with  extravasa- 
tion, may  of  coiu'se  occur  without  fracture  of  the  petrous  bone.  The 
first  woidd  absolutely  paralyze  the  function  of  hearing  on  that  side ;  the 
latter  would  at  least  seriously  affect  it.  When  we  have  absolute  deafness 
in  one  ear,  with  facial  paralysis  as  well,  without  paralysis  of  taste  on  that 
side,  we  hold  that  both  nerves  have  been  injured  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  internal  meatus.  The  former  is  less  often  made  out  than  the  latter. 
A  direct  injury  of  the  labyrinth  is  also  possible  by  penetration  of  long, 

1  N.  Y.  Med.  Rec.,  1874,  June  1.  '  Med.  Times,  1875  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 

'  Archivfiir  Ohrenheilkunde,  v.  32. 
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small  foreign  bodies  from  the  external  car.  A  case  is  recorded  in  the 
Gaz.  <lcx  Hop.,  1857,  No.  1.^0,  where  a  nceille  had  been  forced  into  the 
labyrinth  in  this  way  from  without. 

INJURIES    OF    THE    OTHER    CRANIAL    NERVES. 

One  instance  is  recorded  by  Pirogoff '  of  an  isolated  lesion  of  the 
glosso-pharvngeal :  A  soldier  snflfered  a  contusion  in  the  back  of  the 
neck;  in  time  his  speech  became  affected  and  deglutition  was  made 
impossible.  The  papillse  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  ulcerated.  He  died 
one  night  of  acute  a?dema  of  the  glottis.  On  autopsy  there  was  found 
in  the  course  of  the  glosso-pharvngeal  nerve  a  small  tumor,  which  was 
discovered  to  be  an  encapsulated  clot  of  blood. 

In  the  Musee  Dupuytrcn  there  is  a  skull  in  which  the  line  of  fracture 
involves  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen  in  such  a  way  that  there  must 
have  been  laceration  of  the  hyjioglossal.  Clinical  history,  however,  does 
not  go  with  the  specimen.  In  many  cases  of  hemiplegia  after  head- 
injury,  as  well  as  in  those  due  to  apoj)lexies,  the  ])atieiits  are  able  to  pro- 
trude the  tongue,  but  only  toward  one  side.  These  are  eases,  probably, 
of  central  disturbance,  and  not  lesions  of  the  nerves  themselves. 

Morton-  reports  the  case  of  a  man  sutt'ering  from  severe  basal  frac- 
ture who  had  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  a  paralysis  of  the  first  and 
seventh  nerves,  and  probalily  also  of  the  ninth.  He  died  in  ninety-one 
days,  and  there  was  found  in  the  left  hemisphere  a  l)rain-abscess,  while 
all  the  nerves  passing  through  the  oval,  round,  sphenoidal,  optic,  and 
stylo-mastoid  foramina  were  involved  in  the  softening  and  more  or  less 
degenerated.  This  ease  illustrates  one  cause  of  secondary  paralyses 
occurring  after  head-injuries. 

Septic  Infections  within  the  Cranium. 

Under  the  above  caption  it  is  jn-oposed  to  include  abscess,  thrombosis 
(the  marasmic  thrombi  being  included  for  <'onvenienee),  sinus-phlebitis, 
and  meningitis,  these  being  in  effect  only  varying  manifestations  of  essen- 
tially the  same  pathological  conditions,  diti'ering  according  to  the  tissues 
and  localities  affected.^ 

It  will  be  well,  probably,  to  begin  by  a  brief  catalogue  of  the  bacteria 
which  are  most  apt  to  be  met  with  in  the  acute  cases.  These  are,  fii'st 
of  all,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  varieties  of  staphylococcus,  of  which  the 
aureus  anil  albus  are  the  most  common  ;  then  the  streptococci,  the  writer 
holding  that  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  is  really  indistinguishable 
from  the  streptococcus  pyogenes.  Next  to  these  we  must  mention  the 
di[)loeoccus  i)neumoni8e  of  Friinkel,''  and  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus,  whose 

'  Kriegschir.,  p.  197.  =  Phila.Med.  Times,  1874,  No.  153. 

■'  The  writer  must  acknowledge  his  large  indebtedness,  in  the  preparation  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  the  monographs  of  Macewen  (Pynr/enir  Infeclious  Disease  iif  the  Brain  and  Spinal 
CrrrrI,  18'.)3|  and  Forselles  (Ueber  Lateridsiuun-thrombose,  1894),  from  which  he  has  appro- 
priated not  a  little. 

*  Nanwerck  ( Beitriir/e  ziir  Palhnlogie  des  GehirTis.,  Leipzig,  1881 )  gives  an  extensive  and 
comprehensive  summary  of  a  case  of  suppuraitve  meningitis  consecutive  to  croupous 
pneumonia,  and  (juotes  Brach  to  the  effect  that  15  cases  of  meningitis  were  noted  in  11,442 
of  pneumonia,  while  in  Basle  the  percentage  of  these  cases  was  as  high  as  -j'j.  He  be- 
lieves in  forming  a  rlassitication  of  meningitis  pneumonica. 
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well-known  cliiii'actcristic  it  is  to  inij)art  a  i^rccnisli  or  hluisli  tint  to  pus 
and  even  to  the  surroiindinji;  tissiR'.  Tliis  color  is  due  to  a  substance 
capable  of  se])aration  ;  and  it  is  further  of  interest  to  remember  that, 
(hiring  November  of  1893,  15oucliard  state(l  in  I'aris  that  he  had  isolated 
from  cultures  of  this  organism  two  toxins,  having  peenliar  and  opposite 
activities  U]ion  the  vasomotor  system,  which  he  named  "  ectasine  "  and 
"anectasine."  The  former  has  the  property  of  dilating  the  vessels;  the 
latter,  of  contractintr  them.  This  statement  has  a  clinical  value  when  we 
remember  that  some  cases  of  septic  infection  are  complicated  by  peculiar 
eruptions,  some  of  which  simulate  scarlatina  or  the  other  exantliemata. 
These  capillary  dilatations  arc  su])])oscd  to  be  produced  by  the  ectasine 
to  which  IJoiichard  has  alhided.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  green  pus  issue 
from  intracranial  abscesses,  but  do  not  recall  in  any  of  my  own  cases  the 
appearance  of  this  se[)tic  eruj>tiou. 

Some  years  ago  Passet  isolated  what  he  (tailed  the  "  bai'ilkis  jn'ogenes 
foetidus,"  and  upon  experimenting  with  it  found  that  injections  of  it 
would  ])roduce  supptn-ation.  At  least  seven  years  ago,  before  I  had  more 
definite  intbrmation  about  this  organism,  T  discovered  that  one  case  of 
cerebral  abscess  under  my  own  care  contained  ]Kis  which  was  a  pure  cul- 
ture of  this  organism.  ^lore  recently  it  has  been  established  tli;it  this 
is  the  well-known  colon  bacillus  masquerading  under  a  longer  name. 
This  seems  to  be  now  clearly  established,  and  we  must  therefore  modify 
the  statement,  so  that  it  shall  read  that  the  colon  bacillus  is  one  of  the 
agents  which  may  determine  suppuration  within  the  cranium.  Within  a 
few  years  Neumann  has  described  a  bacillus  meningitidis  pundenta,  which 
he  claims  to  have  met  with  only  in  cases  of  meningitis.  But  there  ap- 
pears to  follow  some  doubt  whether  this  is  not  really  the  colon  bacillus, 
and  whether  those  cerebral  abscesses  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  Eberth's 
typhoid  bacillus  has  been  found  were  not  also  due  to  the  same  cause.  In 
these  abscesses  produced  by  the  colon  bacillus  we  meet  with  ]ius  liaving 
an  offensive  odor,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  invoke  the  hy])othesis  of  a 
mixed  infection  in  order  to  account  for  the  odor.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
certain  abscesses  secondai'v  to  ear  disease  we  are  quite  likely  to  meet  with 
pus  containing  a  mixture  of  pyogenic  and  saprojihytic  organisms,  where 
we  can  properly  claim  that  the  infection  is  a  mixed  one.  In  abscesses 
of  a  tuberctdar  nature  we  are  quite  likely  to  find  the  tubercle  bacilli, 
although  these  may  have  died  out  long  jireviously  ;  and  it  is  stated  that 
in  supptH'ating  frontal  sinuses,  with  some  of  the  brain-  and  other  abscesses 
^vhich  follow,  we  find  also  the  staphylococcus  salivarius  pyogenes  of 
Biondi. 

Bottcher  has  reported  one  case  of  cerebral  aliscess  fi)llowing  abscess 
in  the  lung  in  \vhich  lung-])igment  was  foinid  in  the  pus  of  the  former. 
There  arc  also  two  cases  reported  of  cerebral  abscesses  produced  by 
oidinm  albicans,  whfeh  was  transferred  from  the  mouth  and  pharynx 
to  the  brain,  the  midtiple  abscesses  of  one  case  being  filled  with  this 
organism.' 

Salvages  and  Riviere  have  very  recently  rejiorted  a  (cerebral  abscess 
in  which  they  discovered  a  streptothrix.  Patient  was  a  man  of  thirty- 
two,  under  the  care  of  Vergely  of  Bordeaux,  without  disease  of  ear  or 
nose.     Tuberculous  meningitis  was  diagnosed.     On  autopsy  there  was 

'  Keporteil  by  Wagner,  Jahrb.  f.  Kiiidcrheilk.,  vol.  i.  p.  56. 
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found  a  large  abscess  in  the  prefrontal  region  filled  with  greenish  pus. 
Cidtiircs  sliowed  tlic  l)ranc'lu'd  filaments  of  streptothrix.  This  parasite 
differs  fnini  actinonivees  l\v  the  absence  of  grains  in  the  pus,  by  the  deli- 
cacy of  tlie  iiiyceliuni,  wliicli  has  no  tendency  to  form  masses,  and  liy  its 
abundance  in  the  purulent  foci. 

Beck  has  reported  a  rare  case  of  metastatic  brain-actinomycosis,  the 
primary  lesion  being  in  the  ])leura  and  ribs.  Three  years  after  the 
operation  on  the  latter  there  were  symptoms  of  jjarietal  abscess,  which 
was  opened  and  emptied,  recovery  following.  A  year  later  another 
abscess  formed  ;  this  was  again  operated  and  evacuated.  Death  occurred 
from  meningitis.  A  tabular  presentation  of  these  cases  will  lie  found  in 
Beck's  article.' 

In  abscesses  connected  witli  the  middle  ear  we  may  find  leptothrix 
and  otiier  organisms,  whose  jtrcsence  is  periiaps  more  or  less  accidental, 
and  to  whicii  we  nuist  not  ascrilie  too  nuich  imjwrtance. 

Tiu'se  are  the  organisms  princi]ially  met  with  in  intracranial  infec- 
tious, although  it  never  need  surj)risc  one  to  hear  of  some  other  as  an 
occasional  inhabitant  of  the  cranium. 

Pdih  of  Inffctioii. — The  path  of  infection  for  micro-organisms  from 
without  may  lie  along  the  blood-vessels,  the  lymph-vessels,  the  nerve- 
sheaths,  or  the  jirolongations  of  the  mendiranous  sacs  which  surround 
tiie  l)rain  and  which  extend  outside  of  tiie  cranial  cavity  ju-oper.  First 
of  all,  and  outside  of  these,  however,  there  is  free  conniuniication  around 
the  cranial  cavity  of  all  the  cavities  mIucIi  contain  air,  and  which  have 
to  do  with  the  senses  of  smell  and  hearing,  and  there  is  free  communi- 
cation also  between  the  orbital  cavity  and  the  brain-box  within.  The 
infection  which  begins  in  the  nose,  for  instance,  may  spread  both  to  the 
ear  by  means  of  the  nasopharynx  and  to  the  frontal  and  ethmoid  sinuses 
by  means  of  ecpially  well-known  anatomical  channels.  ^\'iien  the  middle 
ear  has  become  more  or  less  filled  up  with  granulation  tissue,  and  the 
membranous  curtain  protecting  it  from  without  has  been  destroyed,  it 
forms  a  most  favoring  site  for  development  of  micro-organisms.  So, 
too,  when  infection  has  once  travelled  up  the  infundilndum  into  the 
frontal  sinuses,  it  finds  there  a  closed  incubating  clianiber  in  which 
increase  of  organisms  may  go  on  at  a  rate  not  to  be  ai)preciated  from 
without."  Here,  as  in  the  mastoid  cells,  these  processes  are  so  far  i-e- 
moved  from  the  possible  influence  of  parasiticide  agents  that  they  are  not 
to  be  interrupted  by  ordinary  measures.  The  well-known  extension  of 
the  subdural  and  subarachnoid  sjiaces  along  the  optic  nerve  will  exjilain 
cases  of  septic  intracraniid  infection  from  ]i]degmous  of  the  orbit  or 
destructive  suppuration  within  tlic  ocular  glol)e.  These,  then,  are  some 
of  the  ]>rineipal  paths  of  infection. 

It  w<nild  be  quite  sujjerfiuous  here  to  try  to  catalogue  the  numerous 
venous  communications  between  the  scalp  and  the  soft  parts  outside  the 
cranium  j)roper  and  the  contents  of  the  latter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
cellulitis  and  thrombosis  from  without  find  an  easy  propagation  by  vas- 

'  Beitriifie  zur  klin.  Chir.,  xii.  pp.  1  et  seq. 

''  l'"or  tiie  possibility  of  brain-abscess  and  meningitis  resulting  from  dental  caries  see 
the  writings  of  W.  D.  Miller — e.  q.  Tin-  Mkm-organiinns  of  the  Hiimnn  Mouth,  and  a 
paper,  "The  Bacterio-pathologv  of  the  Human  Moiith,"  Philad.  Med.  News,  Dec.  8,  1894, 
p.  641. 
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oiilar  continiiitv  to  tlic  iiicinhnuics,  (ir  even  to  the  hi-ain  itself,  aiid  that 
iKitliiiiij;  fan  ho  siiniiliT  than  tlic  explanation  of  a  siqipni-ntivc  pachy- 
meningitis consecutive  to  erysipelas  of  the  scalp.  Three  years  ago  it 
was  made  my  duty  to  trephine  a  frontal  bone,  for  suspected  abscesses  in 
the  frontal  lobe,  in  the  case  of  a  lady  who  had  developed  serious  l)rain- 
svmptoms  after  an  operation  U])on  the  nose,  and  who,  when  I  saw  her, 
was  comatose.  The  operation  was  undertaken  as  a  forlorn  hope,  and 
after  two  or  three  attempts  to  find  pus  with  the  aspirating  needle  a  collec- 
tion was  discovered  at  tlie  de])th  of  an  inch  or  so,  not  iar  from  the  crista 
galli.  This  was  opened  and  drained,  but  without  relief.  Upon  autopsy 
a  day  or  two  later  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  an  almost  similar 
collection  upon  the  other  side  of  the  falx  cerebri  which  I  had  not  dis- 
covered, altliough  my  needle  had  passed  through  the  falx  and  must 
have  gone  into  close  proximity  to  it.  This  was  an  illustration  of  infec- 
tion proceeding  from  the  nasal  cavity,  and  at  that  time  was  considered 
something  of  a  curiosity,  since  then  but  few  such  eases  were  on  record, 
and  it  had  not  been  "so  clearly  established  that  there  is  free  lym- 
phatic communication  between  the  nose  and  the  brain,  and  that  such 
abscesses  constitute  a  possible  source  of  danger  after  intranasal  opera- 
tions. This  case  also  illustrated  the  well-known  possibility  of  multi])le 
abscess-formation,  and  the  clinical  improbability  of  a  recognition  and 
complete  evacuation  of  each  of  the  collections  of  pus. 

As  Macewen  has  shown,  if  the  inflammatory  process  be  slow  we  may 
have  localized  involvement  of  the  dura  with  extradural  abscess,  and, 
should  this  condition  persist,  an  adhesive  inflammation  spreading  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  dura,  resulting  in  adhesion  with  the  arachnoid,  and 
even  the  pia,  by  virtue  of  which  a  general  leptomeningitis  is  guarded 
against  in  the  same  way  as  a  general  pleurisy  is  prevented  from  follow- 
ing abscess  in  the  lung — by  an  adhesive  inflammation  which  attaches  the 
two  layers  of  the  pleura,  and  permits  sometimes  spontaneous  or  opera- 
tive external  evacuation  of  the  abscess.  Another  probable  result  of  this 
adhesive  inflannnation  may  be  degeneration  of  the  underlying  tissues, 
with  resultant  subdural  abscess,  or  such  deeper  disintegration  of  the 
brain-tissue  proper  as  to  produce  abscess  in  the  brain.  M'hen,  however, 
these  adhesions  fail  or  when  the  infection  is  widespread,  we  may  get 
invasion  of  the  whole  subdural  space  and  a  general  leptomeningitis. 
Again,  leptomeningitis  and  abscess  may  be  the  result  of  thrombotic  and 
embolic  processes  alone,  being  then  secondary  to  some  disturbance  of 
similar  nature  elsewhere.  Sometimes  this  is  brought  al)out  1)V  reversal 
of  the  blood-stream,  since  the  sinuses  and  intracranial  and  intraosseous 
veins  are  destitute  of  valves,  so  that  when  a  thrombus  has  once  passed 
within  a  sinus  it  may  extend  or  be  conveyed  into  the  veins  of  the  brain 
proper.  The  veins  running  into  the  sinuses  about  the  petrous  bone  are 
very  numerous  and  come  from  all  directions,  both  from  the  brain  itself 
and  from  the  parts  belonging  to  the  ear  jiroper.  Tin'  importance  of  the 
perivascular  sheaths  of  the  arteries  must  also  not  be  overlooked,  since 
bv  them  infection  may  sometimes  rapidly  travel.  In  fact,  it  is  perhaps 
oftener  along  the  perivascular  sheath  that  infection  is  carried  to  the 
brain  proper  than  in  any  other  way.  Thrombosis  may  sometimes  be 
extensive,  involving  even  the  internal  carotid  artery,  since  complete  oc- 
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elusion  of"  this  vessel  following  infection  of  tiie  tympanum  has  been 
noted  by  more  than  one  observer. 

^\'e  have  also  numerous  traumatic  conditions  which  predispose  to 
infection.  Among  these  there  must  be  mentioned  punctured  wounds 
penetrating  into  the  bone.  Here  infective  thrombosis  occurs  in  the 
diploetic  vessels,  to  extend  later  along  the  perivascular  sheaths  into  the 
brain.  Free  escape  of  pus  being  impeded  by  tough  membranes  like 
tlie  pericranium  or  galea,  deep  extension  is  thereby  favored.  Punctured 
fractures  are  extremely  liable  to  permit  the  introduction  of  infective 
material,  not  only  into  the  bone,  but  perhaps  e\en  into  the  brain  itself. 
Some  of  the  most  typical  brain-abscesses  that  I  have  ever  seen  have 
been  the  result  of  infection  thus  permitted.  These  wounds  are  the  more 
dangerous  often  because  of  their  relatively  trifling  extent,  which  permits 
them  to  be  overlooked.  Compound  fractures  witli  extensive  wounds  are 
perhaps  less  liable  to  lead  to  trouble  than  those  last  mentioned,  for  the 
reason  that  they  usually  receive  more  prompt  and  careful  attention. 
Here,  however,  when  the  canons  of  cleanliness  and  rigid  asepsis  have 
not  been  observed  we  are  quite  likely  to  find  later  the  consequences  of 
such  neglect.  Even  from  contusions  and  injuries  which  have  not  pro- 
duced fracture  we  ai-e  quite  likely  to  get  external  abscesses,  which  may 
communicate  their  infection  to  the  parts  beneath  the  bone  along  the 
channels  already  mentioned,  or  which  may  produce  the  same  effect  indi- 
rectly by  causing  first  a  necrosis  of  one  table  or  the  entire  thickness  of 
some  portion  of  the  skull.  Here  we  have  first  extradural  abscess,  fol- 
lowed later  liy  general  infection. 

The  most  common,  however,  of  the  paths  of  infection  is  afforded  by 
the  middle  car,  deaths  from  septic  infection  of  the  cranial  contents  from 
this  cause  being  probably  more  numerous  than  those  from  all  others 
combined.  When  an  acute  inflannnatory  process  affects  the  middle  ear, 
it  is  much  less  likely  to  spread  to  the  interior  of  the  skull,  because  of 
the  ])reviously  healthy  condition  of  tiie  mucous  membrane,  which,  when 
quickly  filled  up  with  the  exudate  produced  by  tlie  acute  process,  affords 
a  barrier  which  micro-organisms  seldom  pass.  Thus,  even  when  diph- 
theria has  spread  to  the  middle  ear  along  the  Eustachian  tube,  we  seldom, 
if  ever,  hear  of  a  diphtheritic  meningitis.  It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  most 
of  the  ear-affections  which  produce  intracranial  disease  belong  to  the 
clinically  chronic  class.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  may  have  an 
extensive  purulent  disease  of  the  tynqxmum  without  external  discharge 
or  those  signs  wliich  conmionly  lead  to  its  recognition.  The  cases  where 
we  most  frequently  meet  with  deep  infection  are  those  where  the  mem- 
brana  tympani  have  been  more  or  less  destroyed,  when  granulation- 
masses  not  merely  fill  the  tymjianic  cavity,  but  |iroject  into  its  various 
adnexes,  and  when  the  mastoid  antrum  is  enlarged  by  the  destruction 
of  the  partitions  between  the  mastoid  cells.  Under  these  circumstances, 
when  the  tympanum  is  actually  enlarged,  vet  with  its  capacity  dimin- 
ished, we  are  very  likely  to  get  extension  of  infection  which  shall  assume 
the  clinical  type  either  of  thrombosis  or  of  cerebral  abscess.  Let  us 
remember  also  that  in  young  children  the  various  parts  of  the  temporal 
bone  are  not  yet  united,  and  that  consequently  secretions  or  disease- 
products  more  easily  find  their  way  within  the  cranium  or  beneath  the 
periosteum  of  the  mastoid. 
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Just  as  ill  other  |);ir(s  of  tlic  body  we  iiiay  liave  an  acute  siipunrative 
and  infectious  ju'iiostitis  or  infections  of  a  nuieli  more  tardy  type,  so  we 
may  have  them  liere  about  tiie  mastoid,  where  an  acute  j)eriostitis  witli 
tiie  rapid  formation  of  i)us  may  be  met  with,  though  it  is  rehitively  rare. 

Abscess  of  the   Brain. 

Pathology. — It  is  not  accident  alone  wliich  determines  wliethcr  the 
abscess  resultinu-  from  middU'-ear  disease  sliall  be  found  in  the  cerebrum 
or  in  the  cerebellum.  Tympanic  caries  is  not  an  equally  ditfused  affec- 
tion. AVhen  the  roof  of  the  tympanum  is  most  involved  it  ulcerates, 
and  perforation  occurs  here,  and  then,  naturally,  the  middle  fossa  of  the 
skull  is  infected.  It  is  possible  to  have  extensive  destruction  of  the 
whole  interior  of  the  jjetnins  bone,  only  the  very  hanl  osseous  tissues, 
like  the  cochlea  and  semicircular  canals,  resisting.  This  is  usually  u 
tubercular  process,  and  has  been  found  involving  both  sides.  In  fact, 
there  has  been  found  in  a  few  cases  a  continuous  tubercular  process  from 
one  tympanum  to  the  other  through  the  jjctrous  bones,  the  basi-sphenoid 
and  basi-occipital.  Tubercular  meningitis  usually  concludes  such  a  case 
as  this.  If  the  process  be  a  pyogenic  one,  then  we  are  likely  to  have  a 
suppurative  leptumeningitis,  involving  first  the  small  ganglia  and  cere- 
bellum, or  the  same  may  be  the  result  of  transmission  of  infection  along 
the  sheaths  of  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves.  Most  frequently  we  meet 
with  perforation  in  the  roof  of  the  tympanum  posteriorly  into  the  antrum 
or  into  the  sigmoid  groove.  In  the  former  case  we  get  temporo-sphe- 
noidal  abscess,  in  the  latter  cerebellar  abscess,  when  these  form  at  all. 
Previous  to  actual  ulceration  there  is  thinning  of  bone,  and  often  throm- 
bosis along  the  minute  veins  connected  with  the  sinuses.  The  bone  is 
also  discolored — sometimes  black,  sometimes  of  a  deep  gi'eenish  hue. 
Macewen  thinks  that  this  discoloration  is  due  to  some  pigment  resulting 
from  the  groW'th  of  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus. 

The  dura  which  has  been  exposed  by  disintegration  of  bone  gran- 
ulates freely,  and  this  granulation  tissue  serves  as  a  protection  often 
against  further  inroads,  but,  unfortunately,  also  assists  in  absorption  of 
disintegrating  bone.  These  masses  may  project  into  the  tympanum,  and 
have  been  mistaken  for  jiolyjis.  Their  removal  has  been  followed  by 
serious  and  even  fatal  intracranial  mischief.  Similar  masses  project 
from  the  wall  of  the  sigmoid  sinus  into  the  mastoid  cells,  where  they 
are  usually  surrounded  with  pus  which  connects  with  the  interior  and 
forms  essentially  an  extradural  abscess.  There  is  almost  always  thicken- 
ing of  the  dura  at  such  points  as  those  above  spoken  of.  Within  the 
dura  there  is  frequently  adhesion  of  the  pia  mater,  and  thus  the  veins 
and  lymphatics  of  the  jiia  become  directly  involved  with  processes  going 
on  without  the  dura.  This  infection  may  spread  along  the  perivascular 
sheaths  to  the  interior  of  the  brain,  and  this  probably  ex]>lains  why 
cerebral  abscess  is  more  common  in  the  \vhite  substance  than  in  the 
cortex. 

When  the  sigmoid  groove  is  the  seat  of  the  early  disturbance,  an  ex- 
tradural abscess  may  form  between  the  simis  and  the  bone  at  this  point 
— supposing  it  to  exist — and  then  the  granulating  process  can  scarcely 
fail  to  involve  the  inner  aspect  of  the  same  channel.     The  consequence 
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is  thrombosis  in  tiie  sinus — a  local  sinus-phlebitis — thickening  of  the 
siuus-walls,  and  further  softening  or  tlestruction  of  the  same,  by  which 
infection  within  the  dura  is  permitted.  When  such  a  sinus  is  opened,  of 
course  no  blood  escapes,  the  centre  of  the  thrombus  usually  correspond- 
ing to  an  opening  through  the  mastoid.  By  a  retrograde  process  the 
cerebellar  veins  now  become  affected,  and  soon  by  thrombotic  extension 
infection  of  the  cerebellum  takes  place.  This  may  result  also,  with  less 
delay  and  less  indirectness,  by  direct  extension  through  the  dura.  Only 
exceptionally  does  infection  travel  backward  from  the  middle  ear 
through  the  internal  ear,  and  so  along  the  nerve-sheaths  to  the  cerebellum, 
and  when  it  does  so  travel  it  is  much  more  apt  to  give  rise  to  lepto- 
meningitis than  to  abscess.  When  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius  is  opened 
infection  may  travel  either  along  tiie  facial  toward  the  cerebellum  or 
up\\ard  and  forward  along  the  great  petrosal  nerves.  Macewcn,  there- 
fore, is  most  wise  in  advising  the  observance  of  great  caution  in  the 
removal  of  graiudation  tissue  from  the  middle  ear,  since  such  removal  is 
only  partial  and  incomplete,  and  by  it  the  natural  barrier  is  taken  awav. 

When  there  has  been  adhesion  between  the  dura  and  the  pia  we  may 
get  actual  braiu-iilceration  liy  molecular  disintegration  without  the  for- 
mation of  a  genuine  cerebral  abscess.  Under  these  circumstances  pus 
commonly  escapes  to  the  outer  side  of  the  dura  through  the  perforation, 
an<l,  if  this  be  over  a  disintegrated  tympanic  roof,  of  course  into  the 
middle  ear. 

^\'hen  once  infection  has  passed  along  the  perivascidar  sheaths  into 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  there  is  more  or  less  rapid  jiurulent  disinte- 
gration, which  will  at  first  be  su})erficial,  the  resulting  jnoid  products 
being  confined  between  the  adherent  memliranes  and  the  Ijrain  itself. 
This  M'ill  be  a  true  subpial  abscess.  On  the  other  hand,  the  formation 
of  true  cerebral  abscess  is  simply  a  matter  of  further  extension,  and  the 
disintegration  of  true  cerebral  tissue  along  the  vessels  which  penetrate  to 
the  white  substance.  The  consequence  is  a  ])urulent  encephalitis,  which 
more  or  less  quickly  determines  the  formation  of  an  al)scess.  Macewen 
insists  that  in  the  treatment  of  such  eases  it  is  most  important  not  merely 
to  evacuate  the  abscess,  but  to  eradicate  the  path  of  infection  from  the 
point  of  origin.  This,  of  course,  is  not  always  easy.  The  greater  fi'c- 
quency  of  abscess  on  the  right  side  is  to  he  explained  by  the  greater 
size  of  the  lateral  and  sigmoid  sinuses  on  this  side,  by  their  greater  en- 
croachment upon  the  petrous  and  mastoid  portions  of  the  bone,  and  by 
the  reduction  of  distance  between  the  cavities  contained  within  this  bone 
and  the  sinuses  themselves.  The  initial  aural  disease  shows  no  prefer- 
ence, but  by  virtue  of  these  anatomical  conditions  its  destructive  results 
are  more  common  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side.  Extradural  pus 
may  escajie  into  the  mastoid  cells  through  erosion  of  the  inner  walls  of  the 
cells  into  the  sigmoid  groove.  Such  cscajje  of  pus  means  practically  an  ex- 
tradural a1)scess.  Sometimes  this  pus  escapes  suddenly,  and  mental  symp- 
toms are,  perhaps,  thereby  suddenly  relieved.  Even  abscess  of  the  brain 
itself  may  find  an  exit  by  destruction  produced  by  ulceration  of  the  bony 
confining  walls.  This  of  course  is  rare,  but  is  known.  In  very  young 
infants  tubercular  disease  of  the  middle  ear  is  quite  apt  to  perforate  the 
unossified  ])ortions  of  the  tcnqioral  and  produce  tnl)ercular  meningitis. 
The.se  cases,  or  those  in  which  such  a  thing  is  likely,  will  be  found  com- 
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plicutod  hy  tiilxTcular  lyiiijili-iiodes  in  tlic  ujnicr  rci^ioii  of  the  neck.  In 
infants,  too,  the  lujiit'duct  of  Fallopins  is  imperfectly  ossifieil,  and  con- 
sequently iniieii  more  exposed  to  infection.  Consequently,  too,  facial 
paralysis  occurs  much  more  easily  in  them,  and  pyogenic  infection 
sjircads  more  casilv  aioiiij  the  nerve-sheaths  to  the  base  of  the  hrain. 
Anotiier  possibility  of  the  presence  of  jiranulation  tissue  in  the  tym- 
panum is  general  extension  along  the  Eustachian  tul)e  and  the  pro- 
duction of  gravitation-abscesses  in  the  nasopharynx.'  This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  some  retropharyngeal  abscesses.  So,  too,  pus  may  perforate 
and  accumulate  about  the  ten)])oro-maxillary  joint  and  cause  erosion  of 
tlie  capsule.  Pus  from  the  mastoid  cells  also  may  esca])e  along  the 
digastric  groove  and  form  deep  cervical  abscesses,  as  Macewen's  atlas 
beautifully  shows." 

Once  given  an  acute  infection  in  the  lowest  tissue  of  the  arachnoid, 
and  we  have  very  speedy  involvement  of  the  whole  subdural  and  sub- 
ai'achnoidal  spaces.  The  sheaths  of  the  nerves  are  likewise  involved, 
and  tile  so-called  water-bed  u))on  which  tiie  brain  is  commonly  supposed 
to  float  becomes  now  rather  a  bed  of  sero-jiurnlent  Huid.  Here  bacteria 
sjiread  with  great  rapidity,  all  the  conditions  for  tjieir  rapid  growth 
being  fulfilled.  Leptomeningitis,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances 
becomes  diffuse,  most  acute,  and  most  fatal,  h^erous  fluid  may  accumu- 
late so  quickly  as  to  produce  death  by  pressure  upon  the  cerebral  blood- 
vessels. We  get  also  distention  of  the  ventricles  and  acute  infectious 
internal  hydrocephalus  in  some  of  these  cases.  These  are  among  the 
cases  which  are  so  often  disappointing  on  casual  post-mortem  inspection, 
since  appearances  seem  to  fail  to  explain  the  fatal  result.  When  the 
leptomeningitis  assumes  the  quickly  purulent  type,  there  is  great  exuda- 
tion into  the  perivascular  spaces,  inordinate  dilatation  of  veins,  the  pro- 
duction of  exudation,  at  first  confined  to  tlie  clefts  and  spaces  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain,  but  later  spreading  wherever  anatomical  paths  can 
carry  it.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  reach  even  the  cauda  equina, 
and  possibly  be  continued  along  its  nerve-sheaths.  Such  ]iurulent  forms 
usually  produce  encephalitis  as  well,  and  we  have  often  to  do  with  minute 
extravasations  in  the  substance  of  the  brain-tissue.  Around  these 
minute  hemorrhages  we  frequently  get  areas  of  red  softening — /.  c.  of 
escape  of  red  corpuscles  into  the  perivascular  spaces,  and  consequent 

stainintr  of  the  softened  tissues.     Tins  is  to  l)e  distinguished  from  white 
....  .  .  ^. 

softening,  in  which  there  is  very  little  of  the  hemorrhagic  element,  but 

means  practically  the  rapid  infiltration  of  the  infected  tissue  with  phago- 
cytes, and  the  death  of  these  and  of  tissue-cells,  with  the  equivalent  pro- 
duction of  pus. 

The  pus  contained  within  cerebral  abscesses  is  sometimes  much  dis- 
colored 1)V  hemorrhagic  extravasations,  Init  when  free  from  lilood-coloring 
matter  is  frequently  of  a  greenish-yellow  tint,  being  prol)ably  stained  by 
the  bacillus  pyocyaneus.  It  is  sometimes  thin  and  serous,  and  is  then 
usually  very  f^tid,  the  fetor  often  corresponding  with  that  perceived  from 

'  In  1862,  Sanpasson  demonstrated  a  coiiimunication  between  a  cerebral  abscess  and 
a  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  case  having  but  one  parallel  in  that 
reportcil  by  ISiirr,  where  pus  fciund  its  way  along  the  base  of  tlie  skull  to  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal,  and  escaped  from  the  roof  of  the  external  auditory  canal. 

^  Macewen,  Atlas  of  Head  Sectiona,  1893. 
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pus  in  the  middle  ear,  and  beiiit;-  due  to  the  bacilhis  pyogenes  foetidus — 
/.  I',  tlie  colon  liaeilhis.  Around  such  an  abscess  is  a  zone  of  actively-, 
intlaincd  cerebral  tissue;  projecting  into  its  cavity  are  often  portions 
of  sloughs  or  shreds  of  sloughing  tissue,  its  outline  being  very  irreg- 
ular. Sometimes  rapid  erosion  of  a  vessel  take-s  place,  and  ^\•e  have  an 
apoplexy  into  the  abscess-cavity.  Did  this  zone  of  encephalitis  always 
involve  parts  of  the  brain  whose  functions  are  known,  one  might  much 
oftener  localize  these  al)scesses  than  is  now  possible.  Wiien  the  active 
process  subsides  this  area  of  tissue  gradually  condenses,  and  active  infil- 
tration of  leucocytes  occurs,  with  more  or  less  organization,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  these  collections  of  pus  become  encapsulated,  the  surround- 
ing membrane  becoming  thicker  and  tougher  as  the  months  go  by.  The 
vitality  of  this  membrane  is  very  low,  and  it  deserves  the  name  which  I 
Avonld  always  give  to  such  membranes  of  "  pvo]iiivlactic."  '  Should  it 
become  complete,  the  abscess  may  remain  praeticallv  stationary.  Some- 
thing akin  to  absorption  is  even  possible  under  these  circumstances :  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  abscess  become  gradually  absorbed,  pressure  from 
without  seeming  to  facilitate  it ;  gradually  the  pyophylactic  membrane 
becomes  more  vascularized,  and  pliagocytie  action  serves  to  dispose  of  its 
contained  debris.  On  the  otiier  hand,  shonhl  this  capsule  become  replaced 
by  vigorous  granulation  tissue,  the  size  of  the  abscess  may  be  augmented 
from  within  and  tlie  capsule  finally  burst.  In  this  way  such  abscesses 
burst  into  either  the  ventricles  or  the  subdural  space,  in  which  case  acute 
symptoms  come  on  most  rajiidly.  Eare  instances  are  known  of  sjionta- 
neous  evacuation  of  such  abscesses  lying  over  the  tympanum  l)v  obliter- 
ation of  intervening  tissues  and  final  spontaneous  disintegration.  So, 
too,  frontal  al)scesses  have  emptied  themselves  tlu'ougii  the  perforated 
cribriform  plate  into  the  nose.- 

Meningitis  and  brain-lesions  do  not  always  follow'  the  lesions  of  the 
bony  structures  in  the  wall  of  the  ear — the  dura,  being  so  tough  and 
fibrous,  often  prevents  them  for  a  long  time;  and  a  number  of  cases  have 
been  known  v/ure  f/te  tcfimcn  fi/inpaui  inis  conf/niitfi//i/  (ih.tenf,a7t(I  yet  no 
bone-lesions  have  follmnd  ehrouie  otorrhira.  Perforation,  however,  is  not 
necessary  to  extend  the  disease  to  brain-membrane  and  brain-substance. 
Of  169  cases  of  intracranial  disease  investigated  by  Allport,  only  98  were 
recorded  as  abscess  proper. 

Although  many  brain-abscesses  are  connected  witli  the  tympanum  by 
fistulous  openings  through  its  roof,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  main  abscess- 
cavity  is  not  usually  located  immediately  above  the  diseased  tympanum, 
else  there  would  lie  strong  indication  here  for  evacuating  it  through  this 
part  of  the  bone.  ^IcBride  thinks  that  if  the  auditory  nerve  is  involved, 
as  shown  by  a  lack  of  bone-conduction,  the  abscess  ^vill  probably  be 
found  behind  the  tentorium.     Barker's  view,  that  cerebral  abscesses  are 

'  Vide  the  writer's  Mutter  Lectures  on  Surr/.  Path.,  189"2,  p.  i>'2. 

■  Allport  (Joiint.  Am.  Meil.  .^sx'n,  ()ct.  to  Dec,  l.S'.tlil  lias  cdllected  the  data  of  169  cases 
of  l)rain-lesioiiB  following  middle-car  disease,  which  are  reported  on  in  brief.  Relative 
freciuencv  shows  iSlJ  males,  41)  females;  sex  not  noted,  .'!7.  Also  risjht  ear,  81  cases;  left 
ear,  t)9 ;  ear  not  stateil,  19.  i^Hiotes  Harr's  observation  that  the  deaths  in  London  in  one 
year  from  brain-abscess  followintr  ear  disease  were  .sti,  and  in  eight  of  the  principal  towns 
in  Scotland,  :2(i.  Barker  considers  .50  jier  cent,  of  all  cases  of  brain-abscess  to  be  due  to 
ear  disease;  Myer  and  Ogle  place  it  at  .30  per  cent.  Ont  of  i;;S  cases,  the  ear  affection  was 
found  to  be  acute  in  10  and  clironic  in  IIS. 
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always  foiuul  near  the  ])('trons  bone,  cannot  he  substantiated.  Kr)rner 
holds  tliat  chihlren  under  ten  years  seldom  sutler  from  cerebral  abscess, 
because  of  the  greater  distance  of  tiie  posterior  fossa  from  the  auditory 
meatus  at  this  age.  Hulkc  believes  tliat  in  young  people  the  abscess  is 
located  usually  above  the  tentorium — in  old  jx'ople  below.  These  abscesses 
may  be  multiple.  Elsewhere  in  the  body  it  is  only  the  chronic  absces.ses 
which  are  encaj)sulated. 

Certain  accidents  |)eculiar  to  these  cases,  or  certain  changes  arising 
in  regard  to  unusual  events  should  li)r  a  moment  here  detain  us.  It  has 
been  asked,  for  instance,  whether  an  abscess  can  form  in  the  brain  as  the 
result  of  ear  trouble  and  remain  stationary,  while  the  car  disease  becomes 
cured.  This  would  seem  improbable,  although  Gruber  has  insisted  upon 
its  occurrence  in  at  least  one  case. 

IVIay  fresh  abscesses  form  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  encapsulated  one? 
It  would  aj)pcar  that  in  this  neighborhood  tissues  are  indolent  and  likely 
to  degenerate  or  atrophy,  and  that  then  slight  disturbances  may  cause 
oedema  or  inflammation,  just  as  these  may  occur  around  a  brain-tumor. 
Should  the  inflammatory  jirodncts  become  infected,  of  course  a  new 
abscess  may  result  ;  and  such  infection  is  possil)lc  from  leakage  from  the 
old  one.  In  fact,  jMa<H'wen  has  described  a  rcmarkal)le  case  in  which  an 
extramural  abscess  formed  so  completely  around  the  old  one  that  the 
capsule  containing  pus  was  found  floating  in  the  sac  of  the  secondary 
abscess — floating  in  a  pool  of  jdus. 

Can  an  estimate  be  formed  as  to  the  size  of  a  cerebral  abscess  from 
the  amount  of  pressure  which  it  jtroduces?  This  is  by  no  means  pos- 
sible. Pressure-symptoms  produced  by  an  abscess  are  less  than  tiiose 
produced  by  a  tumor  of  similar  bulk  ;  there  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
greater  liability  to  oedema  and  peripheral  inflammation.  Graduallv- 
extending  paralysis  implies  pathological  activity  around  the  abscess 
itself,  and  jjressure-effects  may  be  manifested  at  some  distance.  These 
abscesses  vary  in  size  within  large  limits,  from  a  cavity  containing  less 
than  1  c.  c.  to  one  containing  200  c.  c.  Of  course  the  verv  large  abscesses 
are  only  met  with  in  the  least  vital  parts  of  tiie  brain,  as  in  the  frontal 
lol)es  or  the  tempoi'o-sphenoidal.  Cerebellar  abscesses  are  necessarily 
small.  Hemorrhage  may  take  place  into  an  abscess-cavity  and  produce 
symptoms  resembling  those  of  ordinary  apoplexy.  Multiple  abscesses 
are  usually  of  jiysemic  origin. 

In  many  abscesses  of  the  brain  the  temperature  is  subnormal,  the 
cause  for  this  contradictory  condition  being  obscure.  It  seems  to  be 
meningeal  involvement,  which  is  most  likely  to  create  pvrexia.  It  is 
noted  that  in  infective  inflammations  of  other  serous  membranes,  especi- 
ally in  the  toxasmic  cases,  we  get  little  or  no  elevation  of  temperature ; 
this  is  particularly  true  of  the  peritoneum.  If  pressure-svmjrtoms  are 
marked,  we  get  also  a  slow  pulse,  and  when  the  abscess  is  evacuated 
there  is  a  rapid  elevation  of  pulse-rate.  Frequently  after  evacuation  of 
pus  the  temjieratnre  rises. 

It  is  possilile  to  have  considerable  necrosis  of  cerebral  tissue,  wliicli 
may  arise  either  from  infective  embolism  or  thrombosis  and  consequent 
anremic  gangrene.  The  coincident  occurrence  of  abscess  with  purulent 
sinus-phlebitis  or  pus  which  is  free  in  one  or  another  of  the  foss;e  of  the 
skull  has  also  been  more  than  once  noted. 
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Cerebral  abscesses  are  located  chiefly  in  tlie  white  matter,  and  super- 
ficial abscesses  form  usually  between  tlie  brain  and  the  dura.  Those  of 
traumatic  origin  are  usually  found  in  tlie  frontal  and  parietal  lobes ; 
those  of  otitic  origin  most  often  in  tlie  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  and  in 
the  cerebellum.  The  pons  and  the  basal  ganglia  are  occasionally  occu- 
pied by  abscess,  and  Abercrombie  mentions  one  which  he  found  in  the 
medulla.  Statistics  show  that  cerebral  abscess  is  four  times  as  common 
as  cerebellar.     It  is  very  rare  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum. 

Mode  of  llcdiing. — After  evacuation  of  pus  the  soft  brain-tissue 
tends  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  its  removal,  and  a  very  short  time  suffices 
for  practically  closing  the  cavity  in  acute  cases.  If  after  evacuation  of 
an  abscess-cavity  the  wound  is  at  once  closed,  there  is  much  less  proba- 
bility of  diiral  adhesions  than  in  cases  whicli  are  drained.  AVhen  drain- 
age is  resorted  to  the  brain  becomes  anchored  to  tlie  external  supj)orts, 
and  such  anchoring  may  produce  a  shock  on  sudden  movement  of  the 
patient  or  sudden  rising.  It  may  even  produce  brief  unconsciousness. 
Macewen  states  that  the  site  of  a  small  brain-abscess  previously  evacuated 
is  usually  difficult  to  recognize. 

Tnhcrcu/dr  Lcsionff. — Tubercular  disease  of  the  middle  ear  is  more 
frequently  met  in  infancy  and  childhood,  is  very  insidious,  is  accompa- 
nied by  but  little  jxiin.  and  often  occurs  witliout  lesion  of  tlie  memlirana 
tympani,  so  that  the  scat  of  the  disease  may  be  easily  overlooked,  hear- 
ing being  fairly  preserved.  When  the  disease  has  invaded  the  Fallopian 
canal  attention  may  be  first  drawn  to  the  local  condition  because  of 
facial  jwralysis.  Tliere  may  be  extensive  caries  of  the  mastoid  witli  but 
little  external  evidence.  Sometimes  only  a  thin  shell  of  bone  is  left 
between  it  and  tiie  petrous  part,  the  interior  Vicing  filled  with  granula- 
tion tissue  and  caseous  masses.  This  caries  is  usually  of  the  type  known 
as  "caries  sicca,"  and  will  remain  dry  until  invaded  by  pyogenic  organ- 
isms. We  may  get  tubercular  invasion  of  the  whole  base  of  the  skull, 
and  even  extension  to  the  other  side.  Through  this  granulation  tissue 
Ave  may  get  also  internal  complications  and  tubercular  meningitis. 
Brain-abscess  is  less  likely  to  follow  tubercular  disease  because  the  pro- 
gressive infection  is  usually  of  the  tubercular  variety,  and  it  requires 
ordinarily  mixed  infection  at  least  for  the  production  of  abscess.  While 
this  condition  is  going  on  in  or  about  tlie  temjioral  bone  we  get  usually 
some  external  evidence  of  tubercular  infection  in  involvement  of  the 
lymph-nodes.  When  the  submastoid  and  suboccipital  nodes  are  en- 
larged a  careful  examination  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  regions  ought  to  be 
made,  also  of  the  jiliarvnx. 

Cancer  of  the  parts  about  the  middle  and  internal  ear  is  very  uncom- 
mon. Only  three  or  four  cases  have  come  under  my  personal  observa- 
tion. It  is  almost  invariably  a  condition  of  advanced  life,  and  gives 
rise  to  severe  pain,  which  is  prolial)ly  at  first  vague  and  not  indicative. 
I^ater,  it  becomes  more  and  more  localized,  at  least  in  its  intensity,  and 
sue!)  pain  along  with  gradual  enlargement  sliould  always  rouse  a  suspi- 
cion of  cancer  in  a  patient  at  siu'table  age.  We  frequently  get  invasion 
of  surrounding  parts — the  mastoid  antrum,  the  external  meatus,  the 
temporo-maxillary  joint,  etc.  Until  a  secondary  infection  occurs  tem- 
perature is  not  materially  affected,  I)ut  if  abscess,  ulceration,  or  infective 
thrombosis  occurs,  we  get  speedily  a  leptomeningitis. 
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Symptoms  of  Brain-abscess. — In  tlu'  iioii-trMuniatic  cnsps  those  are 
VLTy  ot'ten  at  tir.st  tlie  syinj)ti)iiis  of  middle-ear  disease,  wliieli  in  a  gen- 
eral way  consist  of  more  or  less  discharge  from  the  ear,  some  impairment 
of  hearing,  and  then  nsually  a  history  of  exposure  to  cold   or  trifling 
injury,  after  wiiich  tlie  pain  Ijecomes  exaggerated,  hut  indefinitely  located. 
Altliough  it  may  he  ascribed  to  the  temporal  I'egion,  yet  it  radiates  so 
widely  as  often   to  confuse.      PjVen   in   cerel)eliar  abscess   we  get  ])ain' 
referred  to   the  foreiiead.     Tiiis  pain  usually  becomes  more  and   more 
severe,  and  is  often  spoken  of  as  "  excruciating."     It  may  be  continuous 
or  intermittent.     Vomiting  is  not  infrequent,  and  may  be  quite  unac- 
comjKinied  by  nausea,     ("hills  are  met  early  and  of  the  most  variable 
degree,  from  a  slight  shiver  to  the  most  violent   rigor.     They  vary  not 
oidy  in  intensity,  but  in  duration   and  frei|Uen(y.      The  more   frecjuent, 
the  more  likely  is  it  that  the  abscess  is  jiroduced  by  some  general  infec- 
tion.    Temperature  is  but  slightly  elevated.     Such  discharge  from  the 
middle  ear  as  has  previously  lieen  noted  usually  ceases  or  diminishes.     A 
history  of  cessation  of  discharge  and  of  increased  ])ain  and  fever,  occur- 
ring at  irregular  intervals,  is  characteristic  of  these  cases.      Patients  are 
not  often  seen  l)y  those  fully  competent  to  recognize  the  significance  of 
these  lesions  during  the  first  few  days  of  their  illness.     In  fact,  they 
seldom  come  under  the  surgeon's  notice  until  the  condition  is  generally 
appreciated  as  serious.     The  comjjlaint  of  jiain  is  rarely  now  the  domi- 
nant symptom.      Percussion  over  the  affected  regions  usually  aggravates 
the  ])ain,  and  there  will  fre(|uently  be  considerable  tenderness.      Rigidity 
of  tlie  sterno-mastoid  of  the  affected  side  is  a  siirn  of  lesion  of  the  sig- 
moid  sinus.     In  these  cases  ])ain  is  often  elicited  on  deep  pressure  in  the 
apex  of  the  posterior  cervical  triangle.     These  patients  are  usually  slow 
to  answer  questions,  and  later  answers  may  become  monosyllabic.     An- 
other sign  of  slow  ccrcl)ration   is  want  of  sustained  attention.     There  is 
also  progressive  failure  of   physical   jtower  as   well  as  of   will-po\\er. 
Tem])erature  seldom  exceeds  99°  F.,  and  often  does  not  rise  above  97° 
F.     The  pulse  is  slow,  as  well  as  the  respiration-rate,  and  both  are  pro- 
portioned to  the  general  intracranial  pressure.     On  the  other  hand,  in 
infectious  thrombosis  the  respirations  are  often   quickened.     Vomiting 
now  occurs  relatively  si'ldom,  and  probably  only  when  the  upright  ]>osi- 
tion   is  assumed.      Vomiting  accompanied   by  a   persistent   headache  is 
always   in<licativc   of   intracranial   miscliief.      If  vomiting  l)e  a   sjtccial 
feature  throughout  the  progress  of  the  case,  there  is  no  little  j)robability 
of  involvement  of  the  cerebellum.     Convulsions  are  frequent,  but  not 
distinctive.     They  are  the  result  usually  of  secondary  irritation  of  motor 
areas.     Maoewen  states  that  when  pus  has  leaked  into  the  subdural  space 
or  into  the   ventricles  we  are   likely  to  note  convulsive  movements  of 
erratic  character,  accompanied   by  rigidity,  and  tetanoid  movements  are 
sometimes  noted.     When  convulsions  do  occur  they  should  be  carefully 
observed  for  localizing  symptoms. 

Paralysis  may  result  from  destruction,  and  may  give  considerable  aid 
in  diagnosis,  since  its  cause  is  generally  close  to  the  lesion  which  we 
seek.  An  odor  of  offensive  character  is  usually  given  to  the  breath  of 
patients  who  suffer  from  cerebral  abscess  due  to  ear  disease,  and  might  be 

attributed  to  ordinary  causes  did  it  not  so  nuich  resemble  that  emanatinof 

.        ,  *  .  .  .  ~ 

from  the  ear  itself.     Sometimes  it  even  taints  the  atmosphere  of  the 
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patient's  room.  During  tlic  latter  stage  of  these  cases  rigors  are  less 
frequent.  Optic  neuritis  is  often  met  with,  jjarticularly  in  the  later 
periods,  iiut  not  so  often  nor  so  comjilete  as  in  cases  of  tunioi-. 

A  great  deal  of  emphasis  should  he  placed  upon  the  results  of  a  care- 
ful aural  examination.  If  the  membrana  tympani  be  destroyed,  it  may 
be  possible  to  recognize  the  destruction  of  one  part  or  another  of  the 
tympanic  wall,  or  even  the  escape  of  pus  from  perffirations  into  this 
cavity.  The  careful  use  of  a  probe  under  these  circumstances  may  give 
much  informatinu.  Swelling  and  redness  over  the  mastoid  are  not  (iften 
found  in  ccrtiiral  abscess  in  adults. 

This  disease  of  course  tends  to  produce  a  fatal  result,  either  by  in- 
creasing stupor  and  coma  or  by  the  rapid  consequences  of  bursting  of 
an  abscess  into  a  ventricle  ur  into  the  brain-surface.  Then  the  intiam- 
matory  activity  is  most  rapid  and  pernicious.  It  is  generally  heralded 
by  acute  symj)toms — vomiting,  restlessness,  flushing,  spasms,  prostra- 
tion, (juick  breathing,  and  high  tenq)crature.  A\'heu  a  ventricle  is 
involved  the  symptoms  are  even  more  clear :  temperature  rises  with  a 
bound,  muscular  twitchings  are  associated  with  convulsions,  and  these 
are  quickly  followed  by  coma,  and  by  death,  which  frcfjuently  results 
within  eight  or  ten  hours  from  the  first  indication  of  rnptni-e. 

Loca/iziiif/  Si/inpfmns. — These  are  only  occasional  in  cerebral  abscess, 
because  the  majority  of  these  lesions  are  situated  outside  the  motor  area. 
Alterations  in  the  pu])ils  are  sometimes  met  with.  A\'ith  abscess  in  one 
temporo-sphenoitlal  or  frontal  lobe  the  ])upil  on  the  same  side  may  cither 
enlarge  or  diminish,  but  whatever  size  it  assumes  will  probably  remain. 
Jloreover,  it  niav  lose  its  motility.  AVith  a  small  abscess  and  cereltral 
irritation  it  will  i)robaI)ly  he  almormally  small  ;  with  a  large  abscess  and 
great  pressin-e  it  will  ])robably  be  dilated.  As  an  abscess  grows  the  size 
of  the  pujiil  may  increase  pari  pax-ya.  Sometimes  the  only  difference 
noted  is  relative  .sluggishness  of  the  pupil  on  the  affected  side.  Infec- 
tive thrombosis,  save  in  the  cavernous  sinus,  rarely  affects  the  size  of 
the  pupils,  and  when  it  does  there  is  usually  ptosis  as  well  as  pu])illary 
change. 

Macewen  has  laid  great  stress  upon  the  inijiortance  of  percussion,  and 
ujion  the  fact  that  he  elicits  in  these  cases  a  different  cranial  jiercussion- 
note.  He  percusses  with  the  ordinary  instruments  or  Ity  the  tip  of  the 
middle  finger,  tapping  lightly  upon  the  cranium,  which  answers  all 
requirements.  He  ])refers  immediate  ])ercussion  with  the  ear  ujion  the 
patient's  head.  He  claims  that  when  the  latei-al  ventricles  are  distended 
with  fluid  the  ])ercussion-note  is  greatly  altered,  the  resonance  lieing 
greatly  increased.  He  reminds  us,  however,  that  the  percus.sion-note 
for  a  given  spot — for  in.stance,  the  pterion — varies  according  to  the  jiosi- 
tion  of  the  head.  In  children  and  adolescents  he  gets  ordinarily  a  clear 
percu.ssion-tone  over  the  distended  ventricles,  and  claims  that  the  tones 
over  the  corebelhnn  generally  aid  in  diagnosis.  (Incidentally,  we  may 
add  here  that  he  gets  a  characteristic  craeked-jiot  sound  on  ])ercussion 
of  the  head  in  extensive  fractures.)  All  of  which  would  indicate  that 
there  is  a  very  limited  field  for  the  aj)])lic^tion  of  this  physical  sign,  but 
that  in  certain  cases  it  may  be  of  value.  IMacewen  also  reminds  us  that 
the  quantity  of  pus  issuing  from  the  middle  ear  is  always  to  be  noted, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  or  not  it  be  greater  than  would 
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j)r()biil)Iy  e.sc:i])e  fi'Diii  the  oar  alone.  If  distinctly  greater,  then  there 
must  be  an   internal  caA'ity   from   which  it  flows. 

The  particular  si<i'ns  of  abscesses  in  particular  localities  may  be 
briefly  epitomized  as  follows :  In  temporo-sphenoidal  abscess  pain  usu- 
ally originates  in  the  ear  on  the  same  side  as  the  abscess.  As  the  brain 
becomes  involved  we  have  affections  successively  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  ascending  frontal  and  parietal  convolutions  ;  then  of  the  posterior  anil 
lower  part  of  the  third  frontal  ;  then  of  tiie  posterior  half  of  the  first  tem- 
poral ;  anil,  finally,  the  motor  and  sensory  strands  in  the  internal  cap- 
sule may  be  pressed  on  and  complete  local  paralysis  result.  Hemiplegia 
on  the  opposite  side,  then,  is  occasionally  found  in  large  temporo-sphe- 
noidal aitscesses.  Sometimes  this  is  due  ])urely  to  pressure,  since  resto- 
ratiou  of  fiuiction  often  follows  evacuation  of  ])us.  When  the  order  of 
paralvsis  is  face,  arm,  and  then  leg — and  particularly  when  sensation  is 
preserved — abscess  in  the  temporo-sj)henoidal  lobe  is  in  all  probal)ility 
pressing  from  below  up^vard.  If,  however,  the  order  be  leg,  arm,  and 
lastly  face,  or  if  they  be  simultaneously  affected,  and  particularly  with 
sensory  paralysis,  then  the  probal)ility  of  secondary  involvement  of  the 
internal  capsule  is  nnich  greater.  Facial  paralysis  is  connnon  in  ad- 
vanced destructive  lesions  of  the  mastoid  and  tympanum.  To  distin- 
guish any  fiicial  paralysis  produced  by  cortical  lesion  from  one  produced 
by  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  we  may  add  that  the  former  is  seldom 
so  intense  ;  the  patient  can  usually  shut  the  eyelid,  and  there  is  commonly 
some  power  of  emotional  expression  on  the  affected  side,  while  the  sense 
of  taste  in  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue  remains  intact.  In  com- 
plete peripheral  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  these  are  absent.  Aphasia 
is  noted  in  some  ai)scesscs  on  the  left  side.  Paralysis  of  the  third  nerve 
on  the  same  side  is  often  to  be  exjieeted  in  large  abscesses.  If  this  be 
complete,  we  have  ptosis,  external  strabismus,  and  fixed  and  dilated 
pu])ils,  with  more  or  less  fixation  of  the  globe.  If  with  paralysis  of  the 
third  nerve  there  lie  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side,  commencing  in  the 
face,  it  is  probable  that  the  lesion  is  large  and  situated  in  the  temporal 
lobe. 

In  abscesses  in  the  frontal  lobes  we  frequently  get  no  localizing  ]ihe- 
nomena  unless  they  are  situated  about  the  base  of  the  third  frontal  or 
the  ascending  frontal,  or  at  least  implicate  these  areas.  In  large  ab- 
scesses the  pupil  of  the  affected  side  is  usually  permanently  dilated  ;  in 
small  abscesses  it  is  commonly  sluggish  and  contracted.'  Macewen  states 
that  lesions  in  the  conducting  paths  to  the  internal  capsule  from  the 
cortical  speech-centre  may  jiroduce  only  transient  aphasia,  the  speech- 
process  being  able  to  pass  by  strands  to  the  corpus  callosum  and  opposite 
speech-region. 

Abscesses  in  the  jiarietal  region  are  more  commonly  due  to  trau- 
matism, and  will,  in  all  jimbability,  affect  more  or  less  directly  the 
motor  area,  producing  distinct  localizing  jihenomena,  convulsive  or 
paralytic. 

Occipital  abscesses  are  rare  except  after  jiytemia. 

Cerebellar  abscesses  furnish  few  localizing  symptoms,  though  when 

'  Chii'tie  thinks  that  in  .ibscess  of  the  frontal  region  more  stress  should  be  laid  upon 
the  slowness  of  the  pulse,  and  not  so  much  upon  tenderness  and  percussion  (Edinburgh 
Med.  Journ.,  June  1,  1894). 
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large  they  sometimes  set  up  meningitis  in  tlie  posterior  fossa.  The 
prominent  features  usually  are  retraetion  of  the  head  and  neck ;  slow, 
feeble  pulse  and  respiration  ;  subnormal  temperature  ;  violent  yawning ; 
more  or  less  rigidity  of  tlie  masseters ;  slow,  syllaljie  sjiec'ch  ;  more  or 
less  optic  neuritis ;  dilated  pupils ;  sometimes  almost  complete  apliasia. 
There  is  often  a  history  of  vertigo  and  vomiting.  If  accompanied  by 
thrombosis,  there  is  pain  on  pressure  in  the  upper  thirds  of  both  cervical 
triangles. 

Pontic  abscesses  may  present  no  symptoms  until  ru])turcd,  when  there 
will  be  general  involvement  of  basal  structures.  The  rec'orded  cases 
jircsent   no  definite  nor  constant  features. 

Diagnosis. — Inasmuch  as  all  brain-abscesses  of  acute  character  are 
surrounded  by  an  inflamed  zone  of  brain-tissue,  at  least  at  first,  it  is 
sometimes  quite  difficult,  even  impossible,  to  distinguish  between  the 
signs  of  abscess  and  those  of  acute  encephalitis.  Encephalitis  of  trau- 
matic origin  may  last  longer  without  pus-formation  than  that  of  non- 
traumatic origin,  anil  \\  hen  under  these  circumstances  pus  does  form,  it 
is  usually  from  an  added  infection.  .Vs  Ijetween  ab.seess  and  suppurative 
leptomeningitis  or  bivaking-down  thrombus  there  are  also  great  diffi- 
culties in  diagnosis,  since  all  may  arise  from  the  same  source  and  all 
may  be  coincidently  present.  AA'ith  abscess  near  the  surface  there  is 
almost  always  some  degree  of  Ie])tonieuingitis,  and  when  the  abscess 
bursts  this  leptomeningitis  liecomes  gcucrali/.ed  and  most  acute.  Then, 
of  course,  the  symptoms  of  the  latter  prevail,  while  ])o>sil)ly  only 
the  histor}'  of  the  case  makes  the  presence  of  abscess  jjrobablc.  ^\'hen 
meningitis  is  jircsent  we  have  a  high  temjierature  without  marked 
remissions,  rapid  pulse,  and  general  irritability,  the  rapidity  of  the  })ulse 
marking  in  considerable  degTce  the  predominance  of  leptomeningitis 
over  eneephaiitis,  since  the  more  marked  the  latter  the  slower  the  jiul.se. 
Leptomeningitis  implicates  the  cranial  nerves  more  generally,  yet 
more  erratically,  than  cerebral  abscess,  though  if  the  membranous  in- 
flammation be  limited  to  the  ai'ea  about  the  abscess,  the  symptoms  of 
abscess  will  predominate. 

The  symptoms  of  sinus-thrombosis,  especially  during  its  disintegrat- 
ing stages,  are  much  more  distinctive.  Here  we  have  high  temperature 
with  marked  remissions,  rapid  and  weak  pulse,  frequent  chills,  followed 
by  profuse  perspirations,  symptoms  of  pnlmonarv  infarct,  cliarrha>a,  pain 
in  the  posterior  cervical  triangles,  tenderness  in  the  subma.stoid  region 
and  down  the  jugular  on  the  affected  side.  In  other  respects  these 
symptoms  are  those  of  the  typhoid  tyi»e. 

When  all  three  conditions  arc  associated  the  symptoms  of  thrombosis 
usually  prevail  over  the  others,  although  we  may  get  retraction  of  the 
liead,  due  to  basal  meningitis.  When  thrombosis  and  abscess  are  both 
present,  the  former  is  the  more  serious  of  the  two  and  demands  first 
attention.  .  In  all  of  these  cases,  when  they  have  become  generally  se])tic, 
the  pulse  is  weak  and  rapid,  and  Macewen  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  such  cases  chloroform  or  opium  in  no  way  reduces  the  pulse-rate; 
even  after  complete  ana-sthesia  it  is  as  rapid  as  before. 

As  between  tumor  and  abscess,  we  have  in  the  former  usual  absence 
of  source  and  cause  of  infection,  slow  progress  of  symptoms,  more 
definite  localizing  phenomena,  progressive  involvement  of  cranial  nerves, 
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pronounced  optic  neuritis,  absence  of  chilis,  and  alternatinfi  ])eriods  of 
iiiiti<i;ition  of  symptoms.  Temperature  and  pulse  att'ord  little  lii'lp,  save 
that  suhuormal  tem])erature  jxiints  ratlier  to  abscess.' 

Prognosis. — Tlu'  statement  is  made  by  all  authors  and  those  wlio 
write  from  varied  points  of  view  that  the  tendency  of  cerebral  abscess 
is  invariably  toward  fatality.  Of  the  acute  cases,  those  not  dealt  with 
surgically  usually  terminate  witiiin  a  few  weeks.  The  chronic  and  jiro- 
lon<;;ed  cases,  uiiforttniatelv,  seldom  come  luider  surijical  treatment.  ¥oy 
those,  tlien,  which  are  not  treated  surgically  there  is  no  liope.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  acute  abscesses  early  attached  tiiere  is  considerable  hope. 
If  we  have  to  deal  with  an  uncomplicated  cerebral  al)scess  whose  position 
can  be  reasonably  well  ascertained,  and  can  attack  it  early  enough,  the 
outlook  is  very  good.  The  earlier  the  better,  because  we  hope  in  tiiis  M-ay 
to  get  at  it  before  leptomeningitis  or  sinus-thrombosis  has  complicated 
the  case.  With  jiroper  evacuation  of  such  an  al)seess  we  may  even  have 
complete  mental  and  bodily  recovery.  Sometimes  anchoring  of  the  brain 
to  the  skull  will  leave  a  train  of  dis(piieting  local  symptoms,  but  tiiis  is 
certainly  better  than  fatality.  Spontaneous  evacuation  of  superficial 
abscesses  has  already  been  alluded  to,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  wait  for  this 
natural  process,  wiiich,  though  known,  is  relatively  very  rare.  That  an 
abscess  which  has  remained  for  a  long  time  encysted  may  Ite  a  final 
source  of  danger  was  profoundly  impressed  on  me  some  years  ago  by 
one  of  mv  own  eases:  A  middle-aged  man,  wiiose  boy  had  been  a 
patient   of    mine,    suddenly    developed    furious    brain-symptoms,    then 

'  Differential  Diugnosui  of  Brain-abscess. — Those  beginning  with  most  acute  symptoms 
are  for  tlie  most  part  due  to  meningitis  purulenta,  or  next  to  brain-embolism  or  throm- 
botic softening,  as  well  as  to  an  apoplexy  of  the  brain  :  while  the  slower  forms  are  for 
tlie  most  part  due  to  extra-  or  subdural  infections.  It  is  often  impossible  to  separate 
purulent  leptomeningitis  from  abscess,  since  the  one  leads  so  insensibly  to  the  other,  and 
diagnosis  can  often  be  made  only  by  localizing  symptoms,  if  present,  or  liy  localizing 
lesions,  such  as  middle-ear  disease,  etc.  Krain-emliolisms  and  apoplexies  lack  some  of 
the  etiological  factors  commonly  met  with  in  abscess.  According  to  Laube  [Diafjnostik 
der  inneren  Krankheiteii,  1S93),  brain-abscess  clinically  occupies  a  position  between  brain- 
softening  and  brain-tumor,  and  may  have  to  be  distinguished  as  well  from  the  one  as 
from  the  other. 

Acciu'ding  to  Beck,  between  1S90  and  1892  there  were  76  cases  of  brain-abscess 
treated  by  operation,  of  wliich  40  recovered  and  .SO  died  :  .36  of  these  cases  were  of  trau- 
matic origin,  of  which  23  recovered.  In  .30  of  these  36  puncture  or  incision  w.as  made 
for  diagnostic  purposes,  and  was  followed  by  evacuation.  In  2  cases  there  was  later 
recidive  of  abscess-formation  and  secondary  operations  were  required.  In  4  of  the  cases 
in  whicli  abscess  was  diagnosed  the  puncture  or  incision  gave  negative  results,  although 
in  each  of  them  it  was  found — three  times  closely  behind  the  ))oint  explored  and  once  in 
the  corpus  striatum.  Of  these  36  cases,  in  14  instances  the  time  elapsed  between  injury 
and  operation  was  counted  in  weeks  ;  in  16,  in  months  ;  and  in  6,  by  years.  Of  tlie  total 
of  75  cases  operated,  36  times  also  the  cases  were  due  to  ear  disease,  which  in  10  of  them 
had  existed  for  years.  Of  these,  17  recovered  and  19  died.  The  recoveries  were  all  from 
temporal  abscess,  which  constituted  29  of  the  36,  the  other  7  being  composed  of  2  cere- 
bellar, 3  occipital,  1  combined,  and  1  frontal.  In  .">  cases  the  abscess  was  not  discovered 
at  the  time  of  the  operation,  but  upon  the  day  following  evacuated  itself  spontaneously, 
and  in  each  instance  was  followed  by  recovery.  In  4  of  these  cases  the  presence  of  the 
suspected  abscess  was  proved  l)y  autopsy. 

The  other  4  of  tlie  total  of  7(5  cases  were  constituted  by  lia»matogenic  or  metastatic 
abscesses,  of  which  2  were  single  and  2  multiple.  In  1  frontal  abscess  operation  had 
a  negative  result,  and  death  resulted  from  meningitis.  In  1  occipital  .abscess  improve- 
ment followed  operation,  but  death  finally  resulted  from  perforation  into  the  ventricle. 
This  case  was  tubercular.  In  1  parietal  abscess  following  carbuncle,  after  operative 
relief  death  occurred  four  months  later  from  another  abscess  and  meningitis  (BeitrUge 
ziir  klin.  Chirurgie,  xii.  1  et  seq.). 
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became  unconscious,  and  died  after  some  days  in  coma.  There  was  no 
symptom  which  would  lead  to  cxj)loration  of  any  particular  part  of  the 
brain  ;  in  fact,  so  sudden  was  the  onset  that  it  seemed  more  like  hemor- 
rhaii'c  tlian  anythinu-  else.  On  autopsy  we  found  an  originally  encapsu- 
lated abscess  in  the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  hemispheres,  which  had 
ruptiu'ed  and  was  surrounded  by  the  usual  acute  infective  disturbances. 
There  was  also  found  on  autopsy  a  small  scar  on  top  of  the  head.  Then 
his  family  remembered  that  a  number  of  years  before  he  had  been 
severely  injured  upon  the  he:id,  but  that  since  then  no  one  had  thought 
of  it.  In  his  instance  there  Nvas  no  known  cause  for  the  acute  rupture 
nor  the  disturbance  which  followed. 

Xauwerck  reports  a  case  of  brain-abscess  where,  on  autopsy,  were 
found  hyperajniia  and  cedema  of  the  Imig,  swelling  of  the  spleen,  de- 
pression and  jierforation  of  the  right  temporal  bone,  defect  of  the  under- 
lying con  volutimi,  midtipleabscessof  the  hemisphere,  and  hydroce])halous 
softening  of  tlie  same.  The  abscesses  in  this  case  numbered  eight,  which 
were  filled  witli  thick  green  pus,  the  largest  as  large  as  a  plum,  which 
corresponded  to  the  traumatic  depression  of  the  overlying  bone.  In 
thi.s  case  an  interval  of  twenty-eight  years  had  elapsed  between  the 
reception  of  the  injury  and  the  final  fatal  result.  This  would  appear 
to  be  the  longest  time  of  quiescence  in  these  cases  on  record. 

Let  us,  then,  sum  up  the  whole  question  of  prognosis,  and  say  that 
recovery  from  cerebral  abscess  hinges  entirely  upon  its  early  detection, 
accurate  localization,  and  proper  evacuation. 

Sinus-thrombosis. 

Bv  virtue  of  their  construction  the  sinuses  are  predisjiosed  to  throm- 
bosis. Their  size,  tiie  intlc.\il)iHty  of  their  walls,  their  tyjiical  shape, 
the  trabeculae  occasionally  found  in  them,  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
emptied  dui-ing  respiration,  and  in  some  ijistances  the  direction  of  the 
blood-current  which  enters  them,  all  tend  to  retard  the  flow  and  jjredis- 
pose  to  coagulation.  If  to  these  be  added  deficient  blood-supply,  then 
everything  predisposes  toward  marasniic  thvoinhoxis. 

This  occurs  less  frequently  than  the  infective,  and  is  almost  always 
met  with  in  the  longitudinal,  rarely  in  the  basal,  sinuses.  It  occurs 
most  often  in  marasmic  individ\ials,  and  is  noted  most  t)ftcn  at  the  two 
extremes  of  life.  Exhausting  diarrhoea  is  one  of  the  most  common 
causes  in  children,  although  conditions  which  bring  about  dilatation  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  are  also  frequently  operative.  In  the  maras- 
mic form  tiie  clots  are  dense,  firm,  stratified,  and  usually  non-adherent. 
Thev  seldom  occujn'  the  whole  calilire  ;  they  tend  early  toward  organiza- 
tion and  rarely  disintegrate.  In  old  cases  the  clot  may  be  tunnelled 
sufficiently  to  permit  re-establishment  of  circulation.  Congestion  and 
eedema  naturally  depend  upon  them,  the  amount  of  the  same  depending 
upon  the  extent  of  the  clot  and  its  ramifications.  In  the  more  severe 
cases  even  the  ventricles  become  distended  with  serous  blood,  and  ex- 
ophthalmos caused  by  sero-sanguineous  effusion  into  the  orbits  has  been 
known.  The  frontal  lobes  are  the  least  affected  by  the  oedema  and 
subseijuent  softening  ;  the  parietal  and  occipital  the  most  so.  Meningeal 
hemorrhages  occur  now  and  then,  and  atrophy  may  result  therefrom. 
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The  symptoms  are  iiiieortaiii  ;  tliey  may  be  eliaracterized  l)y  the 
condition  whii/li  i:;ives  rise  to  tliromhosi.s.  The  hinoitiidinal  sinus  heing 
most  often  involved,  we  get  venous  distention  in  tiie  frontal  and  parietal 
regions,  with  more  or  less  external  wdema.  iSonietimes  epistaxis  results. 
Strabismus,  tremors,  contracture  and  rigidity  of  muscles,  etc.  are  occa- 
sionally met  with.  Children  often  have  convulsions  ;  sometimes  these 
are  unilateral,  and  in  tliese  instances  probably  indicate  thrombosis  in 
the  motor  areas.      Retinal   thronil)osis  is  sometimes  noted. 

Diagnosis  in  adults  is  diflicuit,  and  often  not  made,  except  in  those 
cases  where  cerebral  symptoms  otherwise  would  not  occur.  In  children, 
convulsions  after  exhausting  illness,  with  the  signs  above  noted,  render 
marasmic  thrombosis  much  more  recognizable. 

INFECTIVE    THROMBOSIS. 

This  constitutes  tiie  other  variety  of  sinus-thrombosis,  and  is  due 
exclusively  to  the  invasion  of  pathogenic  bacteria.  It  occurs  most  often 
during  middle  age,  occasionally  in  the  very  old  or  very  young.  It 
usually  is  met  with  in  one  of  the  basal  sinuses.  Its  origin  is  local,  it 
being  always  secondary  to  some  external  infective  lesion,  and  it  occurs 
at  the  point  nearest  to  the  primary  source  of  infection.  It  may  be  due 
to  le.sions  of  trainnatic  origin,  such  as  occur  after  compound  fractures, 
etc.  The  most  frequent  cause  is  middle-ear  disease,  and,  consequently, 
the  sigmoid  sinus  is  the  one  most  commonly  affected.  Carbuncles  of 
the  face  are  also  frequently  followed  by  sinus-tln-ombosis,  as  may  also  be 
erysipelas  or  infective  ct'llulitis  or  nasal  ulceration.  Infective  jieriostitis 
due  to  dental  caries,  tonsillitis,  and  retropharyngeal  abscess  have  also  all 
been  known  to  be  sufficient  causes  for  sinus-tlironiljosis,  usually  of  the 
cavernous  sinus. 

Infection  may  be  propagated  by  mere  continuity  of  tissue,  or  the  ele- 
ments of  infection  may  l)e  carried  by  the  circulation. 

After  an  infectious  thrombosis  tliere  is  rapid  disintegration  of  the 
sinus-lining,  with  complete  occlusion  l)y  the  clot,  so  tliat  hemorrhage 
rarely  occurs.  A  true  sinus-])hlebitis  thus  set  up  causes  firm  adhesions 
between  the  clot  and  the  sinus-walls.  A  little  later  the  clot  begins  to 
disintegrate,  pus  is  formed,  and  the  resultant  fluid  is  a  mixture  of  blood- 
elements  and  pus.  This  swarms  with  bacteria,  which  frecpientlv  escape 
farther  into  the  circulation.  The  clot  fre<|uently  extends  into  the  inter- 
nal jugular,  which  then  ])articipates  in  the  same  ])rocesses,  while  the 
same  lesions  are  repeated  ;  and  tiic  same  is  true  of  the  other  venous  con- 
nections with  the  basal  sinuses.  The  phenomena  are  slightly  different 
outside  of  the  skull  from  those  inside,  because  ovitside  the  venous  walls 
have  less  power  of  resistance  and  there  is  more  o])portunity  for  the  dis- 
lodgement  of  clot.  Between  tiie  sinus  and  the  bone  surrounding  there 
is  separation,  and  frequently  a  collection  of  j>ur\doid  fluid,  wiiich  in  time 
macerates  the  firm  texture  of  the  sinus  itself,  as  well  as  deprives  it  of 
its  blood-su])ply.  It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  pus  frequently 
finds  escape  along  the  mastoid  vein  out  through  the  mastoid  foramen, 
and  sometimes  to  such  extent  as  to  produce  an  extracranial  abscess.  By 
the  same  process  there  may  be  extension  along  the  posterior  condyloid 
foramen  with  formation  of  deep  cerN-ical  abscess,  or  along  the  anterior 
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condyloid  foramen,  along  the  twelfth  pair,  and  along  the  vein  which 
communicates  with  the  vertebral  plexus.  On  the  other  hand,  along  Avith 
such  involvement  of  the  sinus-Avall  we  are  likely  to  get  acute  lepto- 
meningitis, although  this  may  not  occur  faster  tlian  ])rotective  adhesions 
may  tbrm  A\hich  shall  shut  off  infectious  products. 

The  result  of  all  this  disintegration  within  bony  channels  is  to  pro- 
duce a  marked  eifect  upon  the  bone  itself,  which  becomes  pigmented, 
discolored,  and  eroded.  The  discoloration  probably  is  due  to  the  bacillus 
pyocvancus.  Sometimes  there  results  deep  staining  along  the  venous 
grooves,  and  tiie  soft  tissues  may  also  participate  in  this  stain. 

Supposing  the  infection  and  resulting  disturbance  to  be  mild  in  degree, 
there  may  be  reaction  in  the  direction  of  I'ormation  of  granulation  tissue 
aroiuid  the  sinus-walls,  wliich  will  penetrate  into  the  eroded  bone  on 
one  side  and  into  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  on  the  other.  By  a  later  organ- 
ization of  this  we  may  get  complete  obliteration  by  tilirous  tissue.  This 
granulation  tissue  may  act  as  a  barrier,  autl  Ibrm  a  most  pronounced  san- 
itarv  cordon  as  against  tiie  advance  of  infectious  ju'ocesscs.  Should  it  be 
detached,  its  very  object  may  be  defeated.  Hence  the  misfortune  of 
inciimplete  operations. 

Tlie  terminal  limits  of  most  of  tliese  tin'ombi  are  protective,  since  dis- 
integration does  not  usually  extend  so  fir.  Tluis  in  the  internal  jugular 
a  cord-like  mass  may  be  felt  under  the  sterno-mastoid,  often  extending 
Avell  down  the  side  of  the  neck.  This,  of  course,  is  protective,  and  the 
sooner  such  a  thrombus  organizes  and  adheres  completely,  the  sooner 
is  possibility  of  pulmonary  infiirction  through  the  jugular  shut  otf. 
Hence,  too,  the  practicability  of  attacking  the  jugular  in  many  of  these 
cases  and  washing  through  from  aliove.  It  is  even  on  record  that  the 
superior  vena  cava  has  been  completely  occluded  in  this  way  and  in  tlie 
same  fashion. 

By  extension  from  the  visceral  side  of  the  sinuses  we  may  get  cerebral 
or  cerebellar  abscesses  as  well  as  purulent  meningitis. 

Symptoms. — Infective  thrombosis  does  not  give  rise  to  distinct 
patliognomonic  symptoms.  There  is  local  iseluemia,  with  interference  of 
function  an<l  extracranial  tedema.  Tlu'  general  symptoms  are  those  due 
to  dissemination  of  septic  material.  Headache  is  nearly  constant,  the 
pain  being  sometimes  extremely  severe.  Vomiting  is  frequent.  Tem- 
peratin-e  usually  runs  high,  with  marked  remissions.  The  pulse  is  small 
and  rapid,  and  remains  so  even  when  patients  are  narcotized.  Chills  are 
frequent  ;  they  occur  early  and  jjerhajjs  often,  and  the  tendency  is  toward 
greater  freciuency  as  the  condition  becomes  worse.  Tliey  are  of  the 
pyaMuie  type,  followed  by  copious  perspiration.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  patient  is  typhoid.  Sometimes  the  lungs  become  involved  insid- 
iously ;  at  other  times  the  occurrence  of  ])ulmonary  infarction  is  easily 
recognized.  In  either  ease  we  usually  have  tlysniKca  with  cough — com- 
plaint of  pain  in  the  chest  whose  location  varies  with  the  succession  of 
infarctions.  At  first  physical  examination  may  give  negative  results. 
After  a  day  or  two  we  get  ]nnuie-juice  expectoration,  coarse  rales,  fol- 
lowed later  by  moist  rales ;  tlie  sj)utum  becomes  putrid ;  there  is  great 
fetor  of  the  breath ;  and  the  presence  of  infective  pneumonia  cannot  be 
doubted. 

Cerebral  function  is  at  first  active  and  unimpaired  ;  intelligence  often 
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lasts  nearly  to  the  end.  The  (Inrntidii  (if  the  disease  ordinarily  is  from 
two  to  four  weeks,  death  resultiiifi-  i'roni  exhaustion  and  se])sis. 

Macewen  has  described  u  tv])hoid  or  abdominal  type  in  whieli  tlie 
toxffimic  symptoms  are  ])articularly  manifested  in  the  abdomen.  In  these 
cases  the  skin  is  occasionally  affected  with  a  rash,  which  does  not  disap- 
pear on  pressure.  The  svnijitoms  in  many  respects  strikingly  resemble 
those  of  enteric  fever,  and  experienced  physicians  have  been  misled. 
This  is  more  apt  to  t)ccur  when  otorrlia>a  has  not  been  observed  or  is 
regarded  as  insignificant. 

When  meningitis  occurs  early  by  extension  we  have  more  violent 
headache,  often  referred  to  the  frontal  region,  frequent  vomiting,  per- 
sistent high  temperature,  fewer  chills,  great  excitement,  spasms  of  the 
upper  muscles  of  the  body,  strabisnnis,  with  delirium  and  coma  at  the 
last.  If  the  sigmoid  sinus  is  involved,  there  is  usually  retraction  of  the 
head,  perhaps  to  the  aHccted  side.  If  the  leptomeningitis  be  diffused 
down  the  spine  as  well,  there  are  girdle-pains  complained  of,  and  there 
is  absolute  prostration. 

In  certain  cases,  aside  from  the  above-mentioned  brain-symptoms,  wo 
have  pecnliar  disturliances  due  to  stasis  of  blood  in  {■ertain  limited  areas. 
For  instance,  we  may  have  exophthalmos  on  one  side  or  both,  along 
with  conjunctival  injection,  redema  of  the  lids,  and  disturbances  of 
vision.  These  symptoms  occur  in  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus 
and  are  produced  l>y  stasis  in  the  ophthalmic  vein.  In  these  cases  it  is 
possible  for  the  frontal  veins  which  empty  into  the  o})hthalmic  to  be 
also  compromised. 

Other  features  of  deep  thrombosis  may  also  be  mentioned.  Thus, 
Dusch  noted  thrombosis  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  in  a  boy  suf- 
fering repeatedly  from  epistaxis.  (lerhard  has  described  a  disnimilar 
tilling  of  the  external  jugular  veins.  In  thrombosis  of  one  transverse 
sinus  only  the  internal  jugular  on  that  side  will  carry  less  blood  than  it 
otherwise  would  ;  so  long,  however,  as  the  transverse  sinus  of  tlie  other 
side  is  free,  it  will  receive  the  current  which  cannot  pass  through  the 
obtitructed  one,  and  c(mseqnently  the  jugular  on  its  side  will  carry  more. 
If  the  contained  clot  extends  so  far  as  the  direct  communication  with  the 
internal  jugular,  or  even  so  far  as  the  opening  of  the  inferior  petrosal 
sinus,  then  the  infernal  jugular  of  the  affected  side  will  be  almost  emjtty, 
while  the  externa/  jugular  on  the  same  side  will  be  the  more  distended. 
Thus,  Schwartze  note<l  one  case  in  which  a  clot  extended  from  the 
superior  longitudinal  into  the  right  transverse  and  jietrosal  sinuses  clear 
to  the  jugidar  foramen,  while  the  left  transverse  sinus  was  almost  free, 
the  right  external  jugular  being  inordinately  distended.  In  very  young 
children,  as  a  result  of  the  consetjuent  auiemia,  the  large  fontanelles  will 
usually  be  found  de])ressed,  although  when  a  large  amount  of  blood  has 
been  poured  outside  of  the  membrane  they  will  more  or  less  protrude. 

When  the  general  signs  and  symptoms  of  sinus-thrombosis  are  pres- 
ent, it  may  be  possible  in  certain  cases  to  determine  more  or  less  accu- 
rately the  site  of  the  thrombns.  When  the  eye  is  protruded,  the  lid 
ledematous,  and  the  frontal  vein  distended,  it  must  be  plain  that  the 
cavernous  sinus  on  that  side  is  involved.  When,  as  often  occurs  in 
children,  superficial  veins  of  the  scalp  are  distended,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  parietal  foramen,  then  it  will  be  found   that  the 
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superior  longitudinal  sinus  is  at  fault.  Wiien  this  is  seen  posteriorly 
or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mastoid  foramen,  we  locate  the  thrombus 
in  the  transverse  sinus.  When  there  ai'e  no  localizing  symptoms  of  this 
ciiaracter,  we  can  only  say  in  a  general  way  that  internal  thrombosis  has 
occurred. 

Prognosis  is  always  unfavorable,  although  recovery  is  not  impossi- 
ble. The  therapeutics  are,  for  the  most  part,  projihylactic.  By  actual 
physiological  rest  it  is  possible  at  least  to  reduce  tlw  liability  of  embol- 
ism of  the  lungs.     (See  Abscess  following  Middle-ear  Disease.) 

Sinus-phlebitis. 
phlebitis  sinuum  dur^e  matris  ;  colpitis  cerebralis. 

Inflammation  of  the  cerebral  veins  may  occur  in  two  ways :  First,  as 
the  I'esult  of  throndjosis  ;  second,  as  the  continuation  of  inflammatory  or 
sup])urative  processes  from  neighlmring  infectious  ])rocesses. 

Thromboses  produce  sinus-phlebitis  by  penetration  of  the  infected 
]>articles  into  the  occluded  sinus,  by  which  a  putrefactive  condition  of 
the  clot  is  brought  about.  On  the  other  hand,  inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration may  extend  from  neighboring  tissue,  and  are  more  likely  the 
nearer  such  processes  are  going  on.  Even  chronic  inflanunation  and 
chronic  suppuration  may  give  rise  to  acute  sinus-])hlebitis,  aiul  in  these 
cases  the  jn-imary  trouble  uiay  be  at  some  distance  from  the  sinus.  Acute 
.suppurations  spread  api)arently  by  mere  continuity  of  tissue  without  ref- 
erence to  the  relative  position  of  parts.  They  often  also  follow  the  ves- 
sels and  nerves,  or  rather  work  their  way  along  the  connective  tissues 
surrounding  them,  and  thus  penetrate  from  tlie  dura  into  the  sinus. 
But  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  veins  which  empty  into  the 
.sinus  are  directly  responsible  for  the  pro])agation  of  the  lesion.  The 
(•ircumstances  which  must  oiitaiu  to  produce  this  condition  are  injuries 
or  infections  which  produce  phlegmon  or  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the 
scalp,  or  \vhich  produce  infectious  inflanunation  of  the  bone.  Of  the 
former,  those  involving  the  orbital  and  parotid  regions  are  the  most 
connnon.  So  also  carbuncle  upon  the  face  or  upon  the  .scalp,  and  sup- 
purative jirocesses  going  on  within  the  nasal  cavities  or  within  the  vari- 
ous cavities  contained  within  the  cranial  bones.  Oi'  the  chronic  condi- 
tions, by  all  means  the  most  common  are  those  connected  with  the  mid- 
dle ear  ;  and  here,  of  course,  the  close  proximity  of  the  transverse  sinus 
to  the  mastoid  emissaries  plays  a  prominent  role. 

In  sinus-phlebitis  the  walls  of  the  sinus  are  thickened,  infiltrated, 
and  its  hmieu  more  or  less  completely  filled  with  the  breaking-down 
thrombus.  The  veins  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  are  overfilled,  and 
extravasations  in  the  cortex  often  complicate  these  cases.  In  fact,  too 
often  along  with  sinus-phlebitis  we  find  apparently  pachy-  and  lepto- 
meningitis, and  not  rarely  even  an  abscess  in  the  brain-substance. 
Pachymcningcal  inflammations  arc  frequently  confined  to  the  immediate 
neighiiorhood  of  the  sinus,  while  leptonu'iiingitis  may  extend  over  a 
large  area.  When  the  disease  does  not  run  too  acute  a  course  we  are 
likely  to  have  breaking  down  of  thi-ombi  and  consequent  infarcts  of  the 
lungs,  which  may  go  on  to  the  formation  of  abscesses,  which  later  may 
extend  to  spleen,  liver,  and  kidneys. 
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Symptoms  of  siiiiis-|>lilcl)itis  !<(uir<;elv  incliidc  tliosc  of  fnrinntion  of 
tliroinlii,  ami  this  is  particuiaily  the  <'ase  wlicii  tlic  priniarv  iiiHaininatiou 
is  liiiiitcil  to  a  very  small  area  of  tlic  ovcrlyiiiii;  hone.  Tlioir  may  result 
changes  leading  even  to  ])erfoi'ation  of  tiie  sinus,  without  coagulation 
in  the  same.  This  (constitutes,  in  cifeet,  a  destruction  of  the  sinus-wall 
without  previous  thrombosis,  by  which  profuse  hemorrhage  may  result. 
This  has  been  observed,  for  instance,  in  the  transverse  sinus  after  caries 
of  the  temporal  bone,  especially  in  the  mastoid  ])ortion.  But,  as  a  rule, 
thrombi  form,  and  this  Uiiid  of  hemorrhage  is  prevented.  In  rarer 
instances  there  is  found  circumscribed  thrombosis,  by  wiiich  tlie  inflamed 
vein  is  later  completely  obliterated.  In  one  case  reported  by  Zauliil  the 
transverse  sinus  cconnected  with  the  mastoid  cells  by  an  ojiening  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  the  walls  of  tlie  transverse  sinus  were  comj)letelv 
occluded  by  a  yellowish  connective  tissue.  Sinus-phlebitis  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  transverse  and  cavernous  sinuses,  less  so  in  the  superior 
longitudinal.  The  inflammatory  ])rocess  extends  from  its  original  seat 
in  the  direction  of  the  l)l(iod-stream.  Not  infre(piently  it  extends  into 
the  internal  jugular  vein.  When  it  depends  upon  a  primary  thrombosis 
its  extent  is  coexistent  with  that  of  the  original  thrombus. 

The  symptoms  and  signs  are  seldom  of  themselves  absolutely 
diagnostic.  The  sinus-iuHanunation  is  often  accompanied  by  menin- 
gitis or  even  ence]ihalitis.  The  ]>rincipal  symptoms  consist  in  brain- 
irritation  and  brain-pressure,  to  which  should  be  added  fever,  frequently 
high,  often  with  pysemic  accomjianiment. 

The  first  symptom  usually  comjilained  of  is  severe  headache,  fre- 
quently localized  and  made  worse  by  pressure  over  the  region  involved. 
Ijoss  of  appetite,  with  more  or  less  mental  <listnrbance,  and  sometimes 
delirium,  follows.  Tliese  patients  sometimes  vomit,  and  are  frequently 
very  restless.  Their  delirium  usually  becomes  aggravated  into  a  mania, 
which  in  quickly-fatal  cases  is  followed  by  stupor  and  coma.  Some- 
times there  are  spasms  of  the  cervical  muscles,  and  often  convulsions  of 
grou])s  of  muscles  of  the  extremities,  followed  bv  jiaralyses.  In  the  less- 
rapid  eases  chills  frc(iuently  occui',  and  sometimes  symptoms  of  irritation 
or  paralysis  along  ])articular  nerves,  as,  for  instance,  the  oculo-niotor, 
the  abducens,  or  the  vagus.  Muscular  paralysis  usually  merges  into 
apathy  and  weakness,  which  finally  merge  into  coma.  When  pysemic 
symjitoms  occur  they  are  very  vague,  and  appear  rather  as  j^neumonia, 
pleuritis,  and  jaundice.  When  tliese  appear  in  coniunction  with  aggra- 
vating brain-sym]itoms  they  indicate  a  speedily  fatal  result.  The  disease 
may  last  l)ut  a  few  days  or  it  may  spread  over  several  weeks.  In  the 
most  acute  cases  death  results  within  a  week. 

The  symptoms  will  in  lai'ge  measure  depend  ujion  the  jirobable  sinus 
most  or  primarily  involved.  They  are  most  characteristic  when  the 
cavernous  sinus  is  at  fault.  In  inflammation  in  this  localitv  we  have  a 
numl)er  of  disturbances  in  the  eye  on  the  affected  side,  including  con- 
gestion of  the  orbital  veins,  with  possible  inflammation  of  the  same  and 
compression  of  the  oculo-motor  nerves,  perhaps  also  of  the  iir.st  branch 
of  the  fifth  on  the  same  side.  There  is  also  very  likely  to  occur  paral- 
ysis of  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic.  At  first  there  is  pain  in 
the  eye,  and  it  is  sensitive  to  light ;  the  pupil  is  small  ;  then  the  cornea 
becomes  cloudy,  the  eyelid  and  conjunctiva  oedematous ;  there  is  more  or 
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less  exophthalmos ;  the  pupil  becomes  dilated ;  tlie  cornea  loses  its 
polish ;  the  sight  is  lost ;  the  upper  lid  cannot  be  raised ;  and,  if  these 
symptoms  persist  long  enough,  we  have  ulceration  of  the  cornea.  In 
most  of  these  cases  also  we  have  comjilaint  of  j)ain  in  the  frontal  and 
supraorbital  region,  increased  upon  pressure,  sometimes  also  difficulty 
in  moving  the  tongue,  and  the  consequent  thickness  of  speech  due  to 
pressure-})aralysis  of  the  hy])oglossal  nerve.  This  is  probably  to  be  met 
^\^tll  in  liemorrhages  beneath  the  pia  in  the  region  of  the  hypoglossal 
nucleus. 

When  the  transverse  sinus  is  involved  we  have  irritation,  and,  later, 
paralysis,  of  the  vagus,  indicated  by  the  slowing  and  weakening  of  the 
pulse  ;  and  of  greatest  value  are  certain  paralytic  se(pienc(>s,  such  as 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  tongue,  the  palate,  and 
pharynx,  owing  to  which  the  mucus  in  the  larynx  and  pharynx  can- 
not be  expectorated.  Also  the  diaphragmatic  motions  are  interfered 
with  and  the  character  of  the  inspiration  is  changed.  As  the  trouble 
extends  from  the  transverse  sinus  into  the  internal  jugular,  we  have 
further  ])aralysis  of  the  nerves  which  iiave  their  course  alongside  of  it. 
This  means  paralysis  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  ]m)])er.  As  the  lesion 
extends  down  the  jugular  vein,  we  have  tenderness  in  the  neck,  limita- 
tion of  motion,  and  frequently  swelling.  Very  often  also  we  have  ten- 
derness over  the  mastoid  process,  with  acute  pain  in  this  area. 

The  symptoms  of  inflaniniation  of  the  suju'rior  longitudinal  sinus 
are  the  most  vague  of  all,  and  are  those  rather  of  diffuse  meningitis  than 
of  involvement  of  s])ecial  nerves.  Pain  complained  of  in  this  case  is 
usually  referred  to  the  temples. 

As  the  trouble  extends  from  one  sinus  to  another,  the  symptoms  are 
modified  accor<lingly  or  spread  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Thus,  when 
one  cavernous  sinus  is  involved  the  trouble  almost  ahvays  extends  to  the 
other  side,  and  the  local  symptoms  are  repeated.  From  the  transverse 
sinus  lesions  fre(piently  extend  into  the  petrosal,  upper  and  lower. 

Diagnosis. — It  must  be  said  that  the  jirimary  symptoms  are  fre- 
fpiently  those  which  are  common  to  this  condition,  to  thrombosis,  and  to 
meningitis  alike.  When  in  these  instances  a  case  presents  pyremic  dis- 
turbances, chills,  symptoms  of  lung-involvement,  swelling  of  the  joints, 
and  so  on,  one  can  with  reasonable  definiteness  eliminate  the  meningeal 
form.  Obviously,  however,  diagnosis  is  easier  when  a  plain  reason  for 
sinus-phlebitis  is  at  hand,  as,  for  instance,  the  history  of  injury  or 
middle-ear  trouble,  of  abscess,  of  carbuncle,  etc.  The  farther  away  the 
original  cause  is  from  the  membrane,  and  the  less  plausible  the  extension 
by  continuity  may  a])]iear,  the  more  likelv  it  is  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  sinus-piilebitis.  Should  tiiere  be  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
tni'bance  of  the  nerves,  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  Thus,  oculo-motor  paral- 
ysis, ptosis,  ])uj)illarv  alteration,  etc.,  occurring  enrly,  are  of  great  im- 
portance, and  the  history  should  be  cai'efnlly  considered.  Even  eye- 
symptoms  point  primarily  to  the  cavernous  sinus,  whereas  lesions  in- 
volving the  vagus  or  hypoglossal  or  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  point 
to  transverse  sinus  or  to  basal  involvement.  When  symptoms  belonging 
to  one  of  these  grou])s  are  lacking,  one  may  think  of  the  convex  surface 
of  the  brain,  and,  if  the  jiatient  complain  of  temporal  or  frontal  ))ain 
with  tenderness  in  these  regions,  it  may  be  that  the  superior  longitudinal 
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sinus  is  involved.  Pain  and  tenderness  over  tli(>  mastoid  or  down  the 
neck  point  rather  to  tlie  transverse  sinus  as  primarily  at  I'ault.  As 
between  lesions  of  this  kind  of  infectious  character,  as  they  are  usually, 
or  of  the  marasmic  form  of  thrombosis,  we  may  jud<;e  by  the  history 
of  the  case,  the  general  api)earancc  of  the  patient,  tiic  al)scnee  of  neigh- 
boring infectious  disease  or  injury,  the  absence  of  fever  and  pywmic 
disturbance,  and  the  less  severe  character  of  the  disease. 

The  Cerebral  Membranes. 

Aside  from  what  has  been  already  said  of  these  membranes,  they 
deserve  a  little  further  consideration   here. 

PACHYMENINGITIS. 

Tlie  dura  mater  has  two  distinct  purposes  :  first,  as  an  internal  peri- 
osteum, and,  second,  as  a  distin(^t  covering  for  the  brain.  This  will 
account  for  its  duplicate  anatomical  character,  its  outer  surface  having 
the  structui'e  of  periosteum,  and  its  inner  surface  being  lined  with  endo- 
thelium ;  accordingly  its  involvement  may  partake  either  of  the  nature 
of  periostitis  or  of  inflammation  of  a  serous  membrane.  The  former  has 
been  usually  known  as  endocranitis  or  pachymeningitis  externa ;  the 
latter,  as  pachymeningitis  interna. 

Pachymeningitis  Externa  (Endocranitis). — This  is  seldom 
primary,  but  is  usually  the  result  of  extension  of  trouble  from  the  over- 
lying bone.  After  injuries  one  meets  with  thickening  and  indurated, 
firm  adiiesions,  just  as  we  meet  with  them  in  any  other  parts  of  the 
body.  When  these  injuries  are  complicated  with  open  woun<ls  and 
suppuration  follows,  we  may  have  a  suppurative  tbrm  of  endocranitis, 
with  iiemorrhages  between  the  l)one  and  dura,  and  resulting  inflamma- 
tion extending  be>'ond  the  immediate  limit  of  the  injury.  Thus  the 
entire  membrane  may  be  infiltrated  with  purulent  products,  and,  if 
speedy  exit  for  the  pus  be  not  jirovided,  extension  may  take  ])lace  from 
the  dura  to  the  pia  within.  Suppuration  between  bone  and  dura  with- 
out injury  to  the  skin  is  very  rare,  liut  when  there  has  been  a  subdural 
hemorrhage,  with  more  or  less  injury  to  the  skin,  the  extravasation 
sometimes  suppurates,  and  then  we  may  have  subdural  abscess.  Such 
an  abscess,  therefore,  may  follow  contusion  of  the  scalp.  Collections  of 
pus  thus  circumscribed,  which  cannot  perforate  through  the  suture,  may 
escape  by  jierfiirating  tlirough  tlie  Imne  or  may  determine  leptomeningitis 
or  sinus-phlebitis. 

As  a  rule,  pachymeningitis  externa  is  most  common  after  chronic 
suppurative  processes  of  the  cranial  bones — /.  c.  caries  and  necrosis.  So 
soon  as  this  infectious  process  has  reached  tlie  membrane  it  begins  to 
thicken  and  its  outer  surfiiee  to  graiudate,  by  which  the  jiarts  beneath 
are  protected.  In  this  way  pus  may  be  shut  oif  from  the  underlying 
portions  for  indefinite  periods  of  time,  altliough  sucli  a  patient  is  always 
in  danger.  Again,  while  chronic  suppurations  of  tlie  bone  frequently 
produce  very  acute  forms  of  endocranitis  and  sinus-phlebitis,  the  infec- 
tious process  in  such  cases  may  extend  along  veins  or  nerves  and  gain 
access  to  parts  beneath. 
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So  iiir  as  symptoms  are  concerned,  they  are  usually  not  charac- 
teristic, and  frequently  not  distinguishable.  Chronic  suppurative  ex- 
ternal pachymeningitis  will  produce  fever,  local  tenderness,  pus,  perhaps 
focal  symptoms,  by  which  it  ma}'  be  localized.  Still  it  must  be  said 
that  these  symptoms  may  be  prt)dueed  by  various  ditferent  causes. 

Prognosis  is  less  favorable  in  more  acute  cases,  although  most  cases 
of  enddcranitis  alone  will  recover. 

Treatment. — The  treatment,  except  perhaps  in  syphilitic  cases.  Mill 
be  for  the  most  part  surgical,  and  under  all  conditions  which  produce 
suppurations  of  this  kind  it  will  be  not  only  justihaljle,  but  strongly 
advisable,  to  operate.  SlK)uld  any  focus  of  softening  or  destruction  be 
found,  it  should  be  freely  uncovered,  disinfected,  and  drained,  it  being 
best  to  allow  healing  to  occur  by  granulation  and  arrange  for  free  ex- 
posure anil  easy  dressing  of  the  part. 

Pachymexixgitis  Interna. — This  condition  hardly  belongs  with- 
in the  domain  of  surgery,  yet,  I  think,  is  connected  with  conditions 
most  strictly  surgical.  It  has  often  been  confounded  with  clironic 
hydrocephalus.  As  one  characteristic  it  results  in  the  jtroduction  of  a 
membranous  exudate  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura,  which  is  easily 
separable  from  the  same,  and  which  may  have  added  to  it  new  layers 
of  the  same  material,  providing  the  disease  lasts  long  enough.  This 
new  membrane  is  rich  in  very  fine  vessels  which  are  extremely  friable, 
and  hemorrhages  therefrom  give  rise  to  those  conditions  usually  spoken 
of  as  pachymeningitis  ha?morrhagica.  Trifling  hemorrhages  will  not  be 
discovered.  Those  of  greater  extent,  occurring  l)etween  the  dura  and 
the  false  membrane  or  between  the  layers  of  the  latter,  have  been  often 
spoken  of  as  luematoniata  of  the  dura,  and  may  give  rise  to  localizing 
brain-symptoms.  Such  extravasations  may  be  absorbed  or  may  undergo 
fluidification,  and  produce  the  so-called  hygromata  of  the  dura,  which 
appear  as  serous  collections  of  fluid.'  These  collections  may  increase  in 
amount  and  produce  symptoms  in  some  respects  resembling  those  of 
hydrocephalus,  or  the}-  may  break  down  into  purulent  collections  after 
pyogenic  infection. 

Pachymeningitis  interna  involves  most  commonly  the  dura  covering 
the  convexity  of  the  brain,  and  most  often  those  portions  along  the 
iiilx.  The  luematoniata  Mhicli  they  produce  are  usually  arranged  along 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus. 

Pachymeningitis  interna  often  occurs  after  acute  disease.  This  is 
especially  true  of  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  \\hoo]>ing  cough,  typhoid,  re- 
current fever,  and  the  acute  fevers  in  children.  In  these  cases  it  is 
manifested  usually  by  headache,  vertigo,  mild  delirium,  alterations  of 
the  pupils,  and  cramps  in  the  extremities.  Recovery  is  (piite  possilile, 
but  usually  witii  adhesions  lictwccn  tiie  dura  and  the  ]iia  which  may 
lead  to  subsequent  cerebral  complications.  It  occi;rs  lioth  in  very  young 
children  and  in  the  aged.  In  very  young  children  it  produces  often 
vomiting,  convulsions,  and  various  uncertain  symptoms.  Thus,  Berard 
observed  a  child  fifteen  months  old  which  had  lost  sight  and  hearing  and 
presented  eidargement  of  the  head.  He  considered  the  case  one  of 
hydrocephalus,  and  desired  to  puncture  it.  The  child  died  after  a  series 
of  convulsions.     On  autopsy  he   found  between  the  convexity  of  the 

'  I7(/f  Intracranial  Tnmoi-s;  Arachnoid  C'vsts  (p.  750). 
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bniiii  and  the  dura  a  circumscriljcd  collection  of  flnid  amounting  to 
twenty-iour  ounces.'  Hasse  found  in  a  young  man  of  twenty,  who  had 
died  of  typhoid,  and  who  in  early  life  had  suffered  from  a  supposed 
a(^ute  ]iydr(>('e|)halus,  a  circumscribed  collection  of  fluid  which  had  jn'o- 
duced  hotli  ])i'(>ti'usion  of  the  overlying  Ixme  and  atrophy  of  tiie  under- 
lying brain.  Tliese  were  both  eases  in  whicii  a  clear  recngnitiou  of  the 
conditions  niiglit  have  permitted  surgical  relief,  and  show  how  this 
condition  may  Ije  mistaken  for  acute  hydi'ocephalus.  The  most  cha- 
racteristic symptom  is  tlie  very  gradual  aggravation  of  a  very  .slowly- 
developing  brain  disease,  along  witli  such  indications  of  irritation  as 
altered  pnpils,  disturbances  of  the  eye-muscles,  and  perhaps  of  other 
groups  of  muscles,  these  disturbances  being  usually  unilateral,  or  at 
least  more  conspicuous  upon  one  side  than  upon  the  other. 

The  prognosis  is  usually  unfavorable,  but  many  cases  seem  to  lialt 
after  having  reached  a  certain  ]>oint,  and  to  remain  stationary  until  death 
is  induced  by  some  intercurrent  affection. 

The  treatment  nuist  be  snrgical,  since  anything  short  of  free  incis- 
ion and  evacuatiiiu  will,  in  cases  which  produce  symptoms  of  the  above 
kind,  be  followed  by  little  or  no  result.  Thus,  Bruns  reports  a  case  of 
Graefe's  which  was  considered  a  case  of  meningeal  hydrocephalus,  in 
which,  after  rejieated  jiunctures,  recovery  ensued,  with  subsidence  of  the 
unilateral  dilatation  (if  the  skull.  This  must  iiave  been  a  case  of  hy- 
groma, so  called  ;  in  other  words,  a  case  of  unilateral  pachymeningitis 
interna  witli  circumscribed  meningeal  effusion. 

Pachymeninciiti.s  Interx.i  H.emorrhagica. — This  is  a  quite 
unusual  condition  of  the  dura,  which  seems  to  have  been  met  with  more 
frci|uently  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  than  on  the  other.  It  is  character- 
ized by  new  formation  of  connective  tissue  upon  the  inner  layer  of 
the  dura,  which  at  first  is  very  thin  and  looks  more  like  a  chocolate- 
colored  stain,  while,  as  time  elapses,  this  very  thin  membrane  becomes 
thicker  and  stratified,  and  in  its  substance  connective  tissue  develops 
which  contains  delicate  capillary  vessels  whose  walls  are  very  thin.  These 
vessels  are  really  derived  from  those  of  the  dura.  With  the  lapse  of 
time  this  membrane  may  form  layers  similar  to  those  observed  in  the 
interior  of  aneurysmal  sacs.  Tiie  oldest  is  the  firmest,  while  that  last 
formed  is  soft,  gelatinous,  and  affords  but  little  support  to  its  thin-walled 
vessels,  from  which  occurs  the  hemorrhage  which  is  characteristic  of  this 
condition.  Some  fluid  may  escape  by  filtration,  but  the  main  source  of 
hemorrhage  is  from  rupture  of  these  new  vessels,  in  consequence  of 
which  we  may  have  abundant  hemorrhage.  Indeed,  clots  thus  formed 
may  reach  the  thickness  of  an  inch  or  two,  and  by  their  bulk  cause 
cf>mprcssion  of  dangerous,  even  of  fatal,  character.  These  clots  usually 
occur  over  the  cortex,  and  when  long  existent  may  undergo  changes 
spoken  of  elsewhere,  so  that  later  we  may  find  cysts  filled  with  serum. 
That  the  beginning  of  this  disturbance  is  inflammatory  seems  proven  by 
the  firm  adhesions  of  the  membranes  and  failure  of  the  clot  to  gravitate. 
Hemorrhages  may  occur  between  the  different  layers  of  the  new  mem- 
l)rane,  which  will  more  easily  account  for  the  cysts  above  spoken  of. 

The  symptoms  are  vague,  but  concern  the  surgeon,  and  may  be  epit- 
omized as  follows :  The  first  symptom  is  well-defined  headache,  which 

'  F(de  Hydrocephalus  Meningeus  (p.  732). 
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will  increase  in  intensity  with  every  new  escape  of  blood.  This  cephal- 
algia is  usually  vertical.  The  next  symptom  is  paralysis,  which  will 
depend  upon  the  situation  and  size  of  the  clot.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
possible  to  indicate  its  location  very  accurately.  As  the  result  of  repeated 
hemorrhage  one  may  have  gradual  atrophy  of  one  or  both  of  the  hemi- 
sphei'es.  Actual  paralysis  is  often  preceded  by  inco-ordination  of 
muscle-groups.  The  absence  of  disturbance  in  the  cranial  nerves  jioints 
to  surface  clot  u])on  the  convexity  rather  than  to  a  ventricular  hemor- 
rhage. The  third  symptom  is  contraction  and  inimol)i]ity  of  the  ])upils, 
followed  by  dilatation  when  compression  is  pronounced.  Pupillary  con- 
traction for  some  time  before  an  attack  of  unconsciousness  is  of  great 
diagnostic  value. 

After  the  disease  has  been  long  existent  we  have  usually  (iptic  neuritis. 
Coma  is  also  a  most  valuable  symptom,  which  ((Hiies  on  slowly,  the 
degree  of  hemorrhage  being  indicatetl  l)v  the  rapidity  of  its  onset.  It 
may  be  preceded  by  mental  apathy  and  .somnolence.  These  are,  as 
Dennis  has  shown  in  a  valuable  paper,'  the  chief  diagnostic  symptoms 
of  this  condition.  Not  one  of  them  but  what  may  occur  in  other  con- 
ditions, but  their  peculiar  symptom-grouping  is  more  or  less  character- 
istic of  tliis  disease.  Taken  along  witii  a  history  of  chronic  alcoholism, 
they  make  diagnosis  fairly  certain.  It  has  been  a  ])arti(ular  service 
rendered  us  by  Dennis  that  he  has  recommended  trephining  under 
these  circumstances  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  the  presence  of  a  blood- 
clot  or  cyst,  and  of  effecting  by  its  removal  the  amelioration  and  cure  of 
the  condition.  Hitherto  the  treatment  of  pathynieuingitis  interna 
hsemorrhagica  has  been  purely  medical,  and  consequently  has  been  of 
little  or  no  avail.  Dennis  has  rejiorted  nine  cases  operated  on  by  him- 
self or  his  colleagues  which  amply  demonstrsite  the  value  of  the  pro- 
cedure, and  stamp  it  as  a  very  distinct  and  decided  advance  in  the 
application  of  surgical  therapeutics  to  intracranial  disease.^ 

I,i:i"n  )MEXIXGITIS. 

In  inflammation  of  the  inner  membrane  (if  the  brain  we  have  to  deal 
with  changes  in  a  soft,  (edematous  connective  tissue,  in  which  distinction 
as  between  arachnoid  and  ])ia  has  disappeared,  and  which  extends  into 
the  various  folds  and  fissures  of  the  cortex.  This  common  inflammation 
is  known  as  leptomeningitis,  which  is  often  of  a  suppurative  type.  It 
results  not  merely  from  extension  by  continuity  from  external  inflamma- 

'  "Operative  Interference  in  Cases  of  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  not  due  to  Traumatism." 
y.   Y.  Med.  .J.mrn.,  Dec.  24,  1892.  p.  703. 

-  Virlc  also  paper  by  Buchanan  [PiU.thnnjh  Med.  Revicu;  Sept.,  1894),  with  reports  of 
six  other  cases  by  himself  and  others.  Ceci,  in  1887,  invited  attention  to  operative  inter- 
ference in  cases  of  hemorrh.i£;e  due  to  pachymeningitis  ha-morrhagica  chronica,  and  pre- 
sented a  case  of  this  kind  to  the  Society  of  Italian  Surgeons  during  that  year.  His  case 
occurred  in  a  farmer  fifty-two  years  old,  who  received  severe  injury  to  the  right  parietal 
bone,  which' healed  without  treatment;  two  months  later  he  developed  a  rapidly-progres- 
sive paralysis  of  the  lelt  side.  The  diagnosis  of  formation  of  abscess  seemed  most 
plausible,  and  wjis  sup|iorted  by  a  cicatrix  and  a  shallow  depression.  After  the  bone  was 
opened  the  changed  appearance  of  the  dura,  which  was  tirndy  adherent  to  the  bone,  was 
evident;  when  this  was  incised  it  was  found  nnich  thickened  and  discolored.  Beneath  it 
was  iluid  blood  mixed  with  old  coagida.  The  patient  recovered  I'mm  the  operation  and 
his  paralysis  entirely  disappeared.  Birch-Hirschfeld  was  the  tirst  to  describe  pacliyme- 
ningitis  ha-mnrrhagica  beneath  the  seat  of  a  cured  fracture  of  the  skull.  Such  cases  are 
occasionallv  met  with. 
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tioii  <if  tlie  same  grade,  l)iit  is  oceasimially  the  result  of  priniaiy  inflam- 
matorv  processes  or  l>reakinji'  down  of  neoplasms.  After  iiaving  once 
begun,  it  spreads  rapidly,  in  contradistinetiou  to  similar  inflammation  of 
the  dura.  The  fluid  contained  within  the  meningeal  cavities  of  the 
brain,  mixed  with  pyogenic  agents,  helps  to  spread  the  active  factors  of 
the  disease  wherever  the  membrane  extends.  Conse((uently,  a  basal 
leptomeningitis  usually  extends  down  the  s])inal  canal.  The  araelmoidal 
cavity  is  then  practically  always  foinid  tilled  with  fibrinous  ])urulent 
exudate.  Even  the  ventricular  contents  usually  partake  of  the  same 
mixed  character,  while  the  small  veins,  both  of  the  membrane  and  of 
the  cortex,  are  commonly  filled  with  breaking-down  clots.  The  most 
frequent  cause  of  this  condition  is  disease  of  the  middle  ear,  the  above 
infection  occurring  along  tiie  facial  and  acoustic  nerves,  since  by  nume- 
rous observers  these  nerves  and  their  surrounding  tissues  have  been  found 
loaded  with  bacteria  or  infiltrated  with  pus.  Next  most  common  as 
provoking  causes  are  sinus-phlebitis  and  endocranitis.  Extension  may 
occur  Irom  the  nasal  cavity. 

The  symptoms  of  leptomeningitis  are  those  of  increasing  brain- 
pressure  with  increase  of  fever.  The  trtiuble  usually  commences  with 
headache,  followed  by  vertigo,  acute  aniemia,  excessive  reduction  of 
weight,  hypenesthesia,  restlessness,  crying,  delirium,  loss  of  sleep  fol- 
lowed by  sonuiolence,  symptoms  of  muscle-rigidity ;  later,  jjaralysis, 
then  coma  and  death.  "NVhen  the  disease  extends  from  the  middle  ear 
we  fre(iueutly  ha\-e  facial  paralysis  before  the  meningeal  symptoms 
appear.  The  type  of  fever  is  one  of  gradual  increase  in  severity, 
although  before  death  the  temperature  often  falls  below  the  normal. 
Those  cases  which  are  clinically  characterized  In'  chills  are  for  the  most 
part  complicated  with  phlebitis.  The  pulse  is  usually  rapid.  With  the 
ojihthalmoscope  signs  of  intracranial  pressure  may  also  be  discovered — 
first,  neuritis,  and  later  choked  disk.  In  most  of  the  cases  albumin  will 
be  found  in  the  urine. 

Prognosis  is  nearly  always  bad.  Many  cases  end  in  forty-eight 
hours  ;  others  may  extend  over  two  weeks. 

Differential  diagnosis,  as  between  sinus-phlebitis  and  leptomenin- 
gitis, depends  for  the  most  part  upon  the  recognition  of  suppurative 
j)y£emic  symptoms.  When  the  latter  are  entirely  wanting,  we  may  say 
that  the  predominating  symptoms  of  sinus-phlebitis  are  absent.' 

Inflammation  of  the  Brain  (Encephalitis). 

The  etiology  of  purulent  encephalitis  is  practically  that  of  the 
previous  condition — leptomeningitis.  Aside  from  injuries,  it  includes, 
for  the  most  })art,  sup|niratious  or  infectious  processes  in  the  meniDranes 
or  cranial  l)ones  or  their  innnediate  surroundings.  It  may  proceed  from 
sinus-pldet)itis  or  from  the  veins  emptying  into  the  sinus,  the  infectious 
])rocess  in  this  case  extending  backward  into  the  smaller  veins.  Less 
often  it  extends  along  the  cranial  nerves.  There  occur  also  many  cases 
in  which  the  path  of  infection  from  the  primary  focus  outside  of  the 
brain  into  the  local  focus  where  the  abscess  is  found  is  not  easily  made 

'  In  tliis  connection  vide  a  verv  interesting  paper  by  Ricketts,  "Tlie  Removal  by  Tre- 
pliining  of  Fluid  in  Acute  Cerebral  Meningitis,"  Inlemal.  Med.  Mag.,  Dec,  1894,  p.  822. 
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out — at  least  cannot  be  detected  by  tlie  naked  eye.  Thus,  for  instance, 
I  liave  already  reported  a  case  of  multiple  aljscess  in  each  frontal  lobe 
following-  operation  for  relief  of  hypertrophy  in  the  nose.  This  is  to  be 
explained  probably  by  the  lynipliaties,  for  the  lymphatic  connections 
with  the  interior  of  the  l)r:un  are  very  minute  and  somewhat  indirect ; 
or  the  ease  may  be  mechanical  and  of  embolic  origin.  Bergmann  has 
rejjorted  a  case  of  caries  in  the  occipital  bone  with  firm  thrombosis  of 
the  right  transverse  sinus,  while  through  the  involved  portion  of  this 
sinus  the  two  inferior  cerel)ral  veins  passed,  which  were  tilled  also  with 
small  thrombi,  and  which  led  directly  backward  to  two  abscesses  in  the 
right  occipital  lobe. 

Supiiurative  encephalitis  may  run  either  an  acute  or  a  more  chronic 
course.  The  more  acute,  the  more  the  membranes  partake  of  the  infec- 
tious process  and  the  more  it  spreads  from  its  jirimai-y  location.  The 
acute  sujijni rations  of  the  brain  are  much  less  limited  than  the  chronic. 
The  acute  abscesses  ha\e  irregular  boundaries,  while  chronic  abscesses 
seem  to  have  abruptly-limited  borders,  the  older  ones  being  lined  with 
al)scess-menibrane. 

Symptoms. — These  will  depend  largely  on  the  jtortion  of  the  brain 
most  involved  and  the  acuteness  of  the  process.  So  long  as  the  collec- 
tion of  pus  does  not  encroach  seriously,  the  symj^toms  may  be  almost  com- 
pletely lacking.  When  present  they  are  largely  those  of  brain-jiressure, 
fre(|Ueiitly  combined  with  localizing  symptoms.  When  these  combine 
with  (edema  they  are  more  distinctive.  Should  symptoms  poiuting  to 
brain-abscess  or  those  of  purulent  leptomeningitis  be  added,  the  diag- 
nosis may  be  almost  positive.  Convulsic)ns,  with  loss  of  consciousness, 
vomiting,  slowing  of  the  ])ulse,  and  laborious  breathing,  are  conditions 
wliieii  follow  a  serious  form  of  encephalitis.  These  are  commonlv  fol- 
lowed by  sopor,  coma,  and  death.  If  combined  witii  ])y;emie  svmptoms, 
they  point  rather  to  sinus-jihlebitis  as  the  origin  of  the  condition.  Old 
collections  of  pus  within  the  brain  may  lie  latent  for  a  long  time  and 
produce  absolutely  no  symptoms.  These  are  practically  encapsulated 
abscesses.  Under  various  conditions  these  may  awaken  into  sudden 
acute  activity  and  prove  rajjidly  fatal.  In  cases  of  an  intermediate 
degree  of  sevei'ity  there  may  be  j)aralysis  of  certain  areas  or  certain 
special  nerves,  or  the  disturl)anee  may  assume  the  epileptiform  type. 
When  active  trouble  is  aroused,  it  is  usually  ushered  in  by  chills.  The 
brain-tissue  around  the  original  focus  becomes  inflamed  and  o?dematous, 
and  ])us  may  break  into  a  ventricle  or  into  the  meningeal  cavities.  In 
some  cases  but  a  few  hours  elapse  between  the  first  symptoms  of  trouble 
and  the  terminal  coma  by  which  life  is  bi'ought  to  a  close. 

The  Relations  of  the  Mastoid  to  Middle-ear  Disease   and 
Brain-abscess,   and  the  Treatment  of  "  Mastoid  Disease." 

Tjange'  has  alluded  to  the  disadvantage  of  packing  powdered  boric 
acid  into  the  external  meatus  in  cases  of  supjiurative  disease  of  the 
middle  ear,  since,  because  of  its  difficult  solubility  and  the  disposition 
it  has  to  j)ack  down,  it  hinders  free  secretion,  and  rather  encourages 
infiltration  of  jjus  into  the  mastoid  cells.     He  quotes  Schwartze  in  an 

'  Archiv  fiir  Hinische  Chirurr/ie,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  53. 
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address  before  the  Otolo<:;icul  Seetion  in  Berlin,  1HK(),  of  tiie  German 
Naturalists'  Society,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  operate  upon  the  mas- 
toid nuieli  oftener  in  eases  in  whieii  boric  acid  had  been  thus  used  than 
in  those  where  it  iiad  not  been  used,  and  is  convinced  tiiat  a  direct 
extension  of  the  su})j)urative  process  is  to  be  ascrilx-d  to  this  mode  of 
treatment. 

There  is  also  great  danger  in  endeavoring  to  wash  out  the  ear  through 
the  Eustachian  tube,  since  by  the  current  thus  introduced  pus  and  infec- 
tious elements  are  likely  to  be  carried  where  they  need  not  otherwise 
go.  P]ven  the  method  of  inflation  (Politzer's)  is  not  free  from  the  same 
charge. 

In  middle-ear  disease,  acute  or  chronic,  with  or  without  mastoid 
lesions,  where  brain-symptoms  threaten,  we  may  first  give  the  ])atient 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  by  freely  oj)ening  the  drumhead,  both  below  to 
secure  drainage,  and  al)ove  where  pus  is  prone  to  lodge.  The  patient 
should  l)e  kept  in  bed  and  the  ear  irrigated  with  very  hot  water,  every 
hour  if  possible.  Inflation  should  be  practised  with  great  care,  and 
only  once  or  twice  a  day,  unless  extra  dangerous  symptoms  occur. 
Very  few  days  should  be  allowed  to  elapse,  if  the  j^atient  does  not  im- 
prove, before  the  mastoid  should  be  freely  o])ened.  F<n'  this  purpose  the 
opening  should  be  as  large  as  possii)le.  All))ort  has  devised  a  s])ecial 
speculum  or  retracting  device  fi)r  this  |)urj)ose.  The  mastoid  should 
always  be  opened  before  the  skull,  since  there  is  always  chance  of  find- 
ing the  focus  of  disease  among  these  cells.  If  softening  of  the  internal 
mastoid  plate  is  met  with,  these  bones  should  be  gently  cut  away.  If 
fistuhe  are  found,  they  should  be  enlarged  to  permit  further  exploration. 
In  case  the  mastoid  fails  to  show  the  suspected  lesion,  the  skull  must  be 
ojiened.' 

With  great  fre(iuency  mastoid  disease  is  accompanied  by  acute  or 
chronic  inflannnation  of  the  external  parts,  due  to  extension.  The 
lumen  of  the  external  meatus  is  narrowed  or  the  cartilaginous  ear  is 
pushed  away  from  the  head,  and  the  coverings  of  the  mastoid  process 
become  swollen,  red,  lieated,  and  sensitive  to  jiressure.  This  is  the  gen- 
eral rule,  although  it  is  known  to  all  that  occasionally  after  free  opening 
of  the  mastoid  cells  pus  is  found  in  their  depth  without  any  such  exter- 
nal indication  as  above  spoken  of.  Indeed,  there  is  sometimes  difticulty 
in  diagnosis  as  between  mastoiditis  and  a  diffuse  external  otitis,  either 
of  which  may  give  rise  to  the  signs  above  mentioneil.  In  the  presence 
of  such  uncertainty  one  can  scarcely  do  more  tiian  to  wait,  treating 
symptoms  as  they  arise,  preferably  with  the  ice-bag.  When,  however, 
we  are  guided  by  a  history  of  previous  acute  snp])urative  trouble  in  the 
middle  ear,  then  there  can  be  less  uncertainty  with  regard  to  what 
should  be  done. 

Condition  of  the  Bone. — In  1889,  PoHtzcr  wrote:  "  In  acute  purident 

•  Buck  {N.  r.  Med.  Rerurd,  June  30,  1S94,  p.  HID,  after  <let:iilins  the  clinical  history 
of  a  case  of  periphlebitis  of  the  lateral  sinus,  operation,  anil  recovery,  npon  which  several 
operations  were  made,  formulates  the  following  rule :  The  persistence  of  deep-seated  pain 
hehind  the  mastoid  process,  continuing  after  the  mastoid  anirnm  has  been  opened  and 
drained,  is  suflicicnt  warrant  for  making  an  ojieuing  into  the  sigmoid  groove  or  the  lateral 
siiuis  ;  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  wait  until  the  patient  has  chills  or  until  the  body-tem 
)ierature  rises  to  an  appreciable  degree  before  resorting  to  operative  interference  in  tliis 
direction. 
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inflaniniatidns  of  tlic  iiiiildlc  ear  tlie  aiitruin  and  the  cells  are,  almost 
■without  exception,  tilled  with  pus  or  muco-purulent  secretion,  while  the 
parts  externally  are  reddened  and  swollen."  Lange  believes  that  in  this 
statement  Politzer  went  too  far,  and  claims  that  pus  is  not  by  any  rneans 
always  found  in  the  antrum  under  these  circumstances.  For  it  would 
follow  that  either  spontaneous  recovery  from  this  condition  is  often 
possible,  or  that  a  spontaneous  perforation  with  drainage  occurs  without 
operation  much  oftener  than  is  generally  supjxised. 

Voltolini  many  years  ago  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  most  of 
these  cases  there  was  a  great  tendency  to  involve  that  portion  of  the 
mastoid  to  wliich  the  stcrno-mastoid  muscle  is  attached,  or  at  least  that 
this  particular  sjwt  was  almost  always  extremely  tender.  This  is  often 
due  to  temporary  infection  of  the  small  posterior  auricular  lymph-node. 
When  this  is  tender,  as  it  so  often  is,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distin- 
guish between  pain  caused  l>y  pressure  upon  it  or  upon  the  bone.  This 
would  seem  to  explain  the  circumstance  to  which  Voltolini  called  atten- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  tenderness  along  the  posterior  border  of  the 
mastoid  is  much  more  indicative  than  along  tiie  insertion  of  the  external 
ear.  When  tiie  middle  portion  of  this  border  is  very  tender,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  underlying  bone  is  involved. 

Another  symptom  or  sign  of  the  greatest  significance  is  the  augmen- 
tation in  volume  of  the  mastoid  process.  Whether  the  disease  be  acute 
or  slow,  in  young  or  old,  the  dimensions  of  the  mastoid  are  practically 
always  altered,  so  that  on  palpation  there  seems  to  be  more  between  the 
palpating  tiugers  ujion  the  diseased  than  upon  the  sound  side.  This 
increase  in  size  is  often  combined  with  tenderness  upon  deep  pressure. 
It  must,  however,  be  distinguished  from  mere  swelling  of  the  soft  parts. 

In  the  ordinary  cases  of  su]>[Hirative  otitis  media  it  seldom  happens 
that  the  discharged  jnis  is  foul-smelling.  When,  in  spite  of  general  irri- 
gation and  the  use  of  antiseptics,  it  is  noticed  that  the  pus  has  a  foul 
odor,  then  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  process  has  gone  behind  the  mid- 
dle ear  and  has  extended  into  the  mastoid  cells.  Almost  always  when 
pus  has  this  characteristic  odor  it  becomes  darker  in  color,  sometimes 
mixed  with  blood,  and  the  discharge  becomes  irregular  in  amount — 
sometimes  less,  sometimes  more. 

Desirable  as  it  is  that  one  should  apjireciate  the  true  condition  of  the 
bone,  this  can  scarcely  be  done  without  incision  through  the  periosteum, 
and  even  then  the  appearance  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone  is  more 
likely  to  be  misleading  than  instructive.  In  iiict,  one  should  have  prac- 
tically decided  to  perforate  or  not  before  inspecting  the  bone,  since  by 
itself  it  gives  little  or  no  clear  indication.  If  the  symptoms  point  to 
deep  mastoidal  disease,  the  bone  nuist  be  perforated,  no  matter  how 
healthy  it  may  appear. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  practise  percussion  of  the  mastoid  area  on 
either  side,  it  having  been  claimed  l)y  Koerner  and  Wild  that  the  ear  of 
the  surgeon  may  detect  significant  diiierences  in  the  percussion-note  in 
the  presence  of  disease  between  the  two  sides. 

Lange  thinks  that  the  persistence  of  a  fair  amount  of  hearing  speaks 
rather  against  extension  of  disease  from  the  middle  ear  than  for  it,  and 
should  figure  in  the  favorable  prognosis.' 

'  Allport's  record  shows  that  the  longitudinal,  superior  petrosal,  lateral,  and  transverse 
Vol.  II.— 45 
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(Otlior  (>])('mtivc  inetliods,  witli  iiiiicli  v:ilu;il)lo  inroiniatioii,  will  be 
found  ill  Samuel  E.  Allen's  Tin'  Mastoid  Ojunition,  (  iiicinnati,   1X92.) 

Treatment  of  Intracranial  Suppurations. — The  general  rule  which 
applies  to  eolleetlons  of"  \n\>i  in  any  other  part  of"  the  body  is  ecjually 
a])])lieable  to  absceisses  within  the  brain  when  they  can  be  recognized. 
For,  first,  the  detection,  and  second,  the  evacuation,  of  purulent  foci  in 
this  region  operations  are  now  regarded  as  not  merely  justifiable,  but  as 
indicated  whenever  the  diagnosis  is  fairly  |)r<>balile.  The  only  discussion 
now  hinges  upon  the  wisdom  of  exploration  when  absolutely  no  diag- 
nosis can  be  made.  When  we  remember  the  inevitably  fatal  tendency 
of  these  suppurations,  it  will  be  felt  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  brain  in 
which  pus  may  accumulate  which  may  iKrt  be  attacked  with  j)ropriety, 
providing  only  we  have  a  reasonably  good  indication  for  attacking  it. 
Save  in  those  instances  where  an  opening  already  exists,  the  jjreliminary 
to  evacuation  of  such  collections  consists  in  trejihiniiig.  While  most 
of  the  indications  for  this  operation  have  already  been  mentioned  in 
detail,  there  is  one  which,  though  rarely  met  with,  is  always  pathogno- 
monic. This  is  tli(>  spontaneous  escape  of  pus,  either  through  a  pervious 
granulatiii"'  wound,  a  fissure,  or  anv  of  the  natural  outlets  of  the 
cranium,  whether  it  escape  directly  or  give  rise  to  suggestive  disturb- 
ances upon  the  inside  of  the  brain.  The  indications  laid  down  by  Perci- 
val  Pott  about  a  century  ago  are  still  as  valid  as  ever,  but  are  not  gen- 
erally enough  read  or  appreciated.  The  loosening  of  the  pericranium, 
the  signs  of  im])lication  of  the  bone,  the  headache,  chills  and  fever 
which  Pott  so  graphically  descriljed,  the  evacuation  of  pus  with  the 
rapid  disapjiearance  of  symptoms,  are  no  rarity  now-a-days,  but  entitled 
Pott  to  the  greatest  credit  for  being  far  ahead  of  his  own  time.  A  cir- 
cumscribed collection  of  pus  is  of  course  an  indication  for  deliberate 
trephining,  since  in  no  other  way  could  it  be  reached.  In  the  presence 
of  evident  necrosis  of  bone  the  surgeon  must  of  course  select  his  own 
instrumental  means  and  the  proper  locality  for  use  of  the  same.  When- 
ever after  opening  the  cranium  the  dura  is  found  to  be  distended — in 
which  instances  the  usual  l)rain-pnlsation  will  be  lacking — its  incision  is 
indicated,  or  at  least  a  deep  exploration  with  the  aspirating  needle. 
Long  ago  Donders  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  irritation  of  this 
memljrane  which  masked  the  pulsations  of  the  brain — a  conclusion  sub- 
sequently corroborated  by  experimentation  in  animals  and  by  the  later 
clinical  studies  of  IJrauii  and  Roser.'  According  to  these  writers,  the 
most  common  circumstance  which  masks  brain-pulsation  is  the  presence 
of  pus  beneath  the  dura.  Other  indications  for  opening  it  are  also  dis- 
coloration, or  possibly  its  even  gangrenous  aspect.     A  few  writers  claim 

sinuses  and  internal  jugular  are  affected  by  phlebitis  and  thrombosis  with  about  equal 
frequency,  and  these  much  more  often  than  any  other.  Thus  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
lateral  is  most  frequently  involved.  That  the  internal  juijijlar  is  so  frequently  involved 
is  accounted  for  by  transmission  of  disease  from  the  middle  and  internal  ear  by  three 
channels;  (1)  By  the  roof  of  the  tympanum;  (2)  by  the  small  veins  passing  from  the 
middle  ear  into  the  middle  meningeal  vein ;  and  (3)  by  connection  from  the  internal  ear 
into  the  superior  petrosal  sinus. 

Post-mortems  have  shown  frequent  cases  of  brain-thrombi  not  suspected  during  life. 
Their  explanation  is  probably  the  vicarious  action  of  the  rich  collateral  circulation. 
Barr  reports  one  case  where  autopsy  showed  complete  occlusion  of  the  lateral  sinus  by 
fibrous  bands. 

'  CentralUatt  f.  Chir.,  1875,  No.  11. 
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to  have  been  able  to  detect  fluctuation  through  the  trephine  opening,  but 
this  will  be  at  least  seldom  possible.  The  most  feasible  metliod  at  hand 
for  tlie  discovery  of  pus  lying  within  the  brain  is  the  aspirating  needle. 
Its  use  was  first  suggested  by  Renz,  and  it  has  come  into  such  general 
use  here,  as  in  various  other  parts  of  the  body,  that  it  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  routine  with  modern  surgeons  to  use  the  hollow  needle  for  this 
purpose. 

To  be  more  particular,  abscess  of  the  brain,  as  coming  under  the 
surgeon's  notice,  may  be  rougidy  divided  into  those  cases  due  to  middle- 
ear  disease  and  those  not  of  such  origin.  Of  tlie  latter,  we  have  mostly 
to  deal  with  abscesses  of  the  hemispheres,  usually  of  traumatic  origin, 
although  the  history  of  the  case  may  show  that  the  injury  was  received 
a  considerable  length  of  time  before  the  development  of  symptoms  of 
infection.  These,  for  the  most  part,  are  to  be  localized  by  scars  or  by 
the  well-known  phenomena  of  cerebral  localization,  by  which  or  liy  both 
together  the  surgeon  must  decide  at  what  point  to  open  and  wliat  further 
course  to  pursue.  Each  of  these  cases  is  a  law  unto  itself,  and  minute 
directions  cannot  be  formulated. 

With  regard  to  abscesses  following  middle-car  disease  we  are  in  posi- 
tion to  give  more  exact  directi<>ns,  in  the  main  as  follows  :  In  either  case 
rigid  aseptic  precautions  must  be  observed,  the  head  having  been  shaved, 
preferably  at  least  ftjrty-eiglit  hours  ]n"eviously,  the  scalp  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  the  head  then  enveloped  in  an  antiseptic  comj)ress  or  poul- 
tice.' This  prej^aration  is  re})eated  just  before  operating  and  after  the 
patient  is  ansesthetized.  An  elastic  tourniquet  can  l)e  ap})lied  about  the 
skull  if  the  operator  prefers  it.  There  are  cases  of  abscess  in  which 
time  is  not  aiiorded  f.r  such  careful  preparation  ;  the  same  is  true  also 
of  many  recent  traumatic  lesions.  In  such  event  the  scalp  must  be 
cleansed  as  best  it  can.  It  is  well  that  all  possible  sources  of  supjiura- 
tion  or  infection  from  the  orbit,  nose,  and  oro])harynx,  as  well  as  from 
the  bony  sinuses,  should  be  eliminated.  If  there  be  discharges  from  any 
of  these  cavities,  they  should  be  made  antiseptic  if  ])ossible.  Furuncles 
about  the  face  may  call  for  careful  attention  before  anything  is  done  to 
the  cranium  proper.  Tlie  middle  car  itself  sliould  also  be  carefully 
cleansed,  since  it  may  become  a  focus  for  subsequent  infection  at  a  most 
undesirable  time. 

Next  will  come  up  the  question  whether  to  open  the  mastoid  antrum, 
the  mastoid  cells,  or  the  brain-cavity  proper.  Indications  for  opening 
the  mastoid  antrum  are — 

1.  History  of  repeated  inflammation  with  swelling  over  the  mastoid 
process  and  fistulous  opening,  if  present. 

2.  Acute  inflammations  with  signs  of  retention  of  pus. 

3.  Beginning  symptoms  of  intracranial  mischief  with  purulent  otor- 
rhcea.  These  call  for  complete  exposure  of  the  interior  of  the  mastoid 
region  and  complete  cleaning  out  of  the  middle  ear. 

4.  Persistent  otorrlura,  resisting  treatment,  considered  incurable  by 
aurists,  even  without  inflanunatory  indications  about  the  mastoid.  This 
is  particularly  true  when  the  discharge  is  otJ'ensive.     Macewen  insists 

'  The  preparation  which  the  writer  prefers  is  to  have  the  scalp,  after  careful  shaving 
and  cleansing,  thickly  smeared  with  a  preparation  of  sapo  viride  to  which  has  been 
added  from  o  to  10  per  cent,  of  some  such  antiseptic  as  lysol,  creolin,  or  hydronaphthol. 
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tliat  the  most  serious  intracrauial  mischief  is  often  present  without 
marived  mastoid  swelling. 

The  mastoid  antrum  is  the  key  to  regional  anatomy  in  all  operations 
where  we  wish  to  expose  the  mastoid  cells.  In  locating  himself  projjerly 
the  surgeon  will  have  the  external  ear  held  forward,  and  will  place  the 
fore  finger  upon  the  |)osterior  zygomatic;  root  and  liis  tluinih  on  the  tip  of 
the  mastoid  ])roeess,  or  rice  rrrxil,  and  make  a  straight  incision  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  behind  tiie  posterior  border  of  the  external  osseous  meatus, 
from  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  to  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygoma.  This 
incision  should  extend  at  once  to  the  bone,  the  periosteum  being  elevated 
with  the  soft  tissues  to  an  extent  permitting  full  exposure  of  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

AVithin  tile  triangle,  which  iVIacewen  has  aptly  termed  "  the  supra- 
meatal  triangle,"  formed  by  the  posterior  zygomatic  root,  Uie  upper  and 
the  posterior  segments  of  the  external  osseous  meatus,  the  opening  into 


Fig.  425. 


1,  tip  of  mastoid :  2,  roof  of  osseous  meatus ;  3,  asterion ;  4,  parieto-squamo-mastoid  junction :  5, 
inion;  6,  Imnlida  :  7,  parietal  eminence ;  8,  bregma;  9,  stephanion  ;  10,  glabella  ;  11,  pterion; 
12,  external  angular  process:  13,  suprameatal  triangle. 

The  short  vertical  heavy  line  indicates  the  base  of  the  suprameatal  triangle:  the  longer  vertical 
line  from  1  to  4  overlies  in  its  upper  two-thirds  the  sigmoid  sinus  ;  the  otilique  line  from  2  to 
3  overlies  the  sigmoid  sinus  from  its  commencement  to"  its  knee  (Macewen). 

the  mastoid  antrum  can  be  made  with  safety.  When  the  osseous  meatus 
is  very  oblique  the  antrum  is  situated  more  anteriorly  than  otherwise. 
The  distance  of  the  membrana  tympaui  from  the  surfiice  should  be 
gently  measured  with  a  probe,  since  if  the  middle  ear  lie  deep,  the  antrum 
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may  also  bo  more  deeply  situated.  The  opening  is  to  be  made  at  the 
base  of  the  triangle,  and  within  it  the  ]ierf'oration  directed  inward  and 
forward  so  as  to  expose  the  antrum.  So  long  as  the  excavation  be  con- 
tinued in  this  direction  within  the  triangle,  the  sigmoid  groove  will  not 
be  injured. 

The  safest  instrument  fV>r  the  purpose  of  opening  tlie  antrum  is  the 
burr  of  some  .surgical  or  dental  engine,  or  its  ecpiivalent  rotated  by  hand, 
foot,  or  electric  power,  the  size  of  the  burr  depending  upon  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  triangle.  In  the  absence  of  this  a  chisel  must  be  used  with 
gi'eat  caution.  Sometimes  the  outer  wall  of  the  antrum  is  much  thick- 
ened by  the  disease,  so  tliat  tiie  cavity  itself  may  appear  to  lie  deep. 

IMaceweu  directs  that  after  opening  the  antrum  the  surgeon  determine, 
first,  tlie  position  of  tiie  passage  between  it  and  tlie  middle  ear,  and 
second,  the  position  of  tlie  facial  canal,  which  generally  traverses  the 
inner  half  of  its  floor  obliquely  from  without  inward,  it  being  often 
marked  by  a  ridge.  If,  however,  the  antrum  be  deeply  seated  and  its 
walls  sclerosed,  it  may  be  impossil)le  to  make  out  this  canal.  In  these 
cases  the  antrum  ougiit  to  l)e  approached  along  the  U])per  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal wall,  so  as  to  avoid  the  nerve.  The  occurrence  of  facial  twitchings 
may  announce  proximity  tf)  it  of  the  surgeon's  instruments.  If  the 
antrum  be  filled  with  granulations,  these  .should  be  touched  with  the 
probe,  in  order  that  if  they  enclose  the  nerve  the  surgeon  may  be  aware 
of  the  fact.  By  taking  these  precautions  the  facial  nerve  is  rarely 
injured.  If  granulations  project  from  the  roof  of  the  antrum,  they 
should  be  closely  examined  to  detect  whether  tiiey  be  protrusions  from 
the  dura.  If  so  found,  we  have  evidence  of  an  external  pachymenin- 
gitis. If  the  mastoid  cells  back  of  and  below  the  antrum  are  involved, 
they  must  be  exposed  and  their  contents  removed.  It  is  safest  to  do  this 
by  working  from  the  antrum  downward  and  backward.  Now,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  sigmoid  groove  must  be  borne  in  mind,  since  granulations 
springing  from  tiie  dura  of  the  cerebellar  fossa  and  covering  the  sigmoid 
sinus  may  jirojcct  into  one  of  these  cells. 

Should  the  condition  of  the  middle  ear  make  it  desirable  to  open  the 
tympanum,  it  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  burr  applied  to  the  junction 
of  its  roof  with  the  outer  wall  of  the  antrum.  The  floor  of  the  passage 
must  not  be  encroached  upon,  nor  its  inner  wall,  lest  the  facial  nerve  be 
injured.  If  the  malleus  and  incus  be  diseased,  they  sliould  be  removed. 
They  can  easily  be  taken  out  through  the  antrum  l)y  means  of  minute 
hooks  or  scoops.  To  leave  them  is  to  invite  further  extension  of  disease. 
The  stapes  should  be  left  if  possible,  since,  when  it  remains,  hearing  on 
that  side  is  usually  sufficient  for  ordinary  conversational  purposes. 
When  the  malleus  and  incus  are  to  be  removed,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  avoid  destruction  of  the  chorda  tymjiani.  This  causes  loss  of  taste  in 
the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue,  but  is  s.'ldom  comjilained  of. 
Macewen  advises  caution  in  injecting  fluid  through  tiie  antrum  into  the 
middle  ear,  since  it  may  possibly  run  down  through  the  Eustachian  tube 
into  the  pharynx  and  cause  laryngeal  symptoms  or  convey  infective 
matter  into  the  lungs. 

In  the  subsequent  care  of  the  case,  if  the  ossicles  have  been  removed, 
a  strip  of  gauze  may  be  jiassed  tiirough  tiie  meatus  into  the  middle  ear, 
and  then  into  the  ma.stoid  antrum,  it  being  taken  for  granted,  of  course, 
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that  the  parts  have  been  absolutely  cleansed  of  all  infectious  materials 
by  peroxide  of  hydroiren  or  whatever  the  surgeon  may  prefer  to  use. 

The  Treatment  of  Temporo-sphenoidal  Abscess. — If  ])as  be 
found  t(j  issue  throiij;;li  the  dura  above  tlie  ti'i^iiieu  tyiii|)aui,  tlie  abscess 
may  periiaps  be  evacuated  by  enlarging-  tlie  approach,  extending  it  out- 
ward tlu'ough  the  s(piamous  portion  of  the  temp()ral.  Such  an  opening 
may  suffice  for  temporary  purposes,  thougii  it  is  hardly  .safe  to  trust  to  it 
alone  ;  and  it  will  be  better  to  trephine  above  the  ear,  and  through  the 
opening  thus  made  to  remove  all  slougiis  of  brain-tissue  and  possible 
infcctii  )us  materials. 

M'lien  sucii  al)scesscs  arc  attacked  from  the  outside  of  the  skull,  the 
opening  should  be  made  as  near  tlie  seat  of  disease  as  possible.  If  the 
mastoid  has  been  already  attacked,  the  incision  may  be  extended  upward 
for  a  couple  of  inches,  and  the  centre  pin  of  the  trephine  placed  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  al)ove  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygoma.  Here  we 
come  to  tlic  thin  portion  of  the  s(piamons  bone,  and  tiie  trephine  must 
be  used  with  caution.  After  exposing  the  dura  it  nuist  be  cleansed,  if 
need  be,  and  its  color  and  ap])earance  noted.  If  it  be  normal,  the 
course  of  the  larger  pial  vessels  may  be  discerned  through  it.  The 
pressure  of  a  large  abscess,  however,  is  often  enough  to  empty  the  su- 
perficial vessels,  which,  therefore,  do  not  appear  through  the  dura. 
Before  opening  it,  it  is  well  to  rub  into  the  exjiosed  l)oue-cdges  iodo- 
form powder,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  cuntamination  by  infectious 
pus  as  it  escapes.  It  is  well  to  open  tlie  dura  first  at  the  centre  of  the 
opening,  since  the  vessels  can  be  more  easily  secured  if  cut.  The  in- 
cision in  the  dura  ought  to  be  in  line  with  these  vessels.  Small  deep 
abscesses  may  exist  without  affecting  the  cerebral  pulsations.  If  there 
has  been  lejitomcningitis,  tlie  membranes  will  probably  be  all  fused 
together. 

For  the  purpose  of  exploring  for  ])us  there  may  be  used  a  small 
trocar  and  cannula,  a  hollow  needle,  a  pair  of  sinus  forceps,  or  an  in- 
strument devised  by  Horsley  for  this  ])urpose,  which  from  the  opening 
above  descril)ed  should  be  first  inserted  in  an  inward,  downwai'd,  and 
slightly  forward  direction — in  the  dii'cction,  in  fact,  of  the  roof  of  the 
tympanum.  If  j)us  be  found,  the  rate  of  its  outfiow  will,  after  a  little, 
be  influenced  by  respiration,  increasing  during  cxjiiration.  Debris  and 
minute  sloughs  usually  come  away  with  it,  the  latter  being  sometimes  so 
large  as  to  require  a  larger  opening  for  their  removal.  It  is  best  in  this 
case  to  retain  the  cannula  as  a  guide,  and  then,  Ijy  introducing  a  pair  of 
dressing  force])s  and  opening  tiiem  in  xitu,  debris  can  be  removed,  the 
cavity  irrigated,  or,  if  necessary,  the  sharp  spoon  l)e  used.  It  is  of  im- 
portance to  remove  everything  thoroughly.  The  cavity  may  lie  freely 
washed  out  with  the  boric  or  weak  carbolic  solution,  provision  being 
made  for  easy  outflow  of  the  fluid  used.  The  surgeon  should  be  abso- 
lutely sure  that  the  fluid  is  going  into  the  abscess-cavity,  and  the  head 
of  the  patient  should  be  finally  turned  so  as  to  permit  escape  of  the  last 
drops  of  the  same.  If  the  cavity  connect  with  the  middle  ear  already, 
the  opening  in  the  ear  shoidd  be  enlarged  so  as  to  make  ample  access 
from  below. 

If  an  abscess-cavity  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  drainage  is  of 
little  value,  drainage-tubes  being  of  use  only  in  ease  of  doubt.     They 
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always  cause  more  or  less  irritation,  and  are  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 
Macewen  prefers  decalcified-bone  tubes  for  this  purpose. 

Cerebellar  Abscess. 

Tlie  skull  over  the  mastoid  is  very  thick,  but  over  the  inferior  occip- 
ital fossa  it  is  very  thin.  Cerebellar  abscesses  are  usually  secondarv  to 
suppuration  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sigmoid  sinus,  and  are  often  accom- 
panied l)y  tlu-umbosis  of  that  vessel.  Macewen  recommends  to  expose 
the  siiiinoid  s>roove  first,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of 
its  sinus,  which  will  generally  be  found  covered  by  granulation  tissue, 
and  whicii  should  be  reuiovctl  along  with  extradural  pus.  The  general 
description  above  given  will  ap])ly  to  cerebellar  abscesses.  During  ope- 
rations upon  these  it  occasionally  haj)])cns  that  respiratory  difficulties 
are  exjierieiu'cd.  These  should  hurry  tlie  operation,  and  it  may  be  well 
to  alter  the  j)osition  of  the  jiatient's  head,  by  wiiich  sometimes  improve- 
ment in  breatliing  is  effected.  Macewen  records  two  cases  during  which 
artificial  respiration  was  maintained — in  one  case  for  twenty-four  hours, 
in  the  other  for  six. 

Frontal  Abscesses. 

These  may  l^e  ojiened  either  from  the  front  or  from  the  temporal 
region.  Those  situated  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  frontal  lobes  are 
nearest  to  the  surface  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  frontal  sinus  should 
be  avoided  unless  it  he  involved  in  the  lesion.  Infection  proceeding 
through  the  etiuuoid  may  cause  abscess  near  the  middle  line  of  tlie 
frontal,  and  trephining  through  the  frontal  sinus  might  better  serve 
for  its  discovery.' 

Operations  upon  the  Sinuses. 

For  exposure  of  the  sigmoid  sinus  the  incision  should  extend  from 
the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process  over  its  prominence  to  the  posterior 
root  of  the  zygoma.  The  soft  tissues  and  the  periosteum  should  be 
reflected  in  one  piece.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  this  incision  the 
parieto-scpiamo-mastoid  junction  is  to  be  exposed  (this  being  the  an- 
terior extremity  of  the  jiarieto-mastoid  suture,  and  not  the  asterion). 
From  this  junction  a  line  drawn  to  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  gives 
the  course  of  the  sinus.  This  usually  will  lie  over  its  centre,  but 
may  mark  its  posterior  l)order,  or  possibly,  on  the  left  side,  its  an- 
terior border.  The  opening  now  should  be  made  on  the  level  of  the 
bony  meatus  with  its  posterior  margin  touching  this  line.  The  sinus 
may  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  but  possibly  only  one-twelfth  of  an  inch, 
from  the  bone-surflice,  being  much  more  su]ierficial  than  the  antrum. 
The  asterion  corresponds  to  the  union  of  the  lateral  and  sigmoid  sinuses, 
while  the  junction  above  mentioned  corresponds  to  the  union  of  the 
Mgmoid  and  the  superior  petrosal ;  and  slightly  below  this  point  is  the 
vein  of  the  sigmoid  sinus  with  its  convexity  forward.     In  the  adult  a 

'  The  frontnl  sinuses  are  rudimentary  in  infants,  small  in  cliiMren,  and  begin  to  in- 
crease about  pubiTty.     They  are  usually  divided  Ijy  a  septum,  which  is  often  imperfect. 
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vortical  line  Jialf  an  inoli  hcliind  the  jKistcrior  osseous  wall  of  the  meatus 
will  usually  iiidieate  the  uiidclle  of  the  anterior  convexity  of  the  sif;nioid 
sinus.  This  is  best  opened  into  with  the  burr  of  a  surgical  engine,  al- 
tliougii  other  instruments  may  he   used   in  ease  of  necessity. 

In  the  course  of  operations  ne(;essitated  by  ear  disease  the  sinus  \s 
usually  exposed  after  the  antrum  has  been  opened,  in  which  case  the 
plate  of  bone  between  the  antrum  and  the  sinus,  which  so  frecjuently 
contains  channels  of  infection,  is  to  be  removed  by  the  same  means. 
The  posterior  wall  of  the  anti'um  being  exposed,  the  bone  is  o])ened 
behind  it  for  half  an  inch  horizontally.  If  in  opening  the  sigmoid 
groove  granulation  tissue  I'rom  the  dura  ct)ver  the  sinus  antl  there  l^e 
oozing  of  pus,  considerable  caution  must  be  observed  lest  the  sinus  may 
be  oj)eued  too  early,  before  the  surgeon  is  ready  for  it.  If,  now,  he  con- 
siders it  advisable  to  open  this  channel,  fully  a  vertical  inch  of  it  ought 
to  be  exposed,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  o])eration  and  the  necessary  after- 
treatment.  Diseased  boue  should,  of  course,  be  removed  wherever  it  be 
met  with  during  these  procedures.  The  space  between  the  groove  and 
the  sinus  should  likewise  be  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  granulation 
tissue  should  be  first  investigated  with  a  probe,  since  it  may  surround  a 
sinus  communicating  with  the  cerebellum  and  an  abscess  therein.  If 
there  be  no  sinus,  the  tissue  should  be  removed  at  all  events. 

The  sinus  being  incised  and  its  contents  cleaned  out,  it  should  be  filled 
with  some  antiseptic  powder  and  lightly  packed,  its  walls  being  fiilded  in 
so  as  to  obliterate  its  lumen.  Should  hemorrhage  occur  after  o])ening  it, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  arrest  the  same  by  a  closer  packing  after  detach- 
ing a  portion  of  its  external  wall  and  crowding  it  in  to  help  obliterate 
its  cavity. 

Air-embolism  during  these  manipulations  is  not,  for  the  most  part,  to 
be  feared,  although  it  may  possibly  occur,  and  care  should  of  course  be 
exercised  to  prevent  it.  To  this  end  it  is  better  to  remove  debris  with  a 
small  spoon  than  by  means  of  the  irrigating  stream.  Packing  is  a  much 
safer  method  of  occlusion  than  attempts  at  ligation. 

liigation  of  the  internal  jugular,  with  incision  above  the  ligature  and 
through-and-through  irrigation,  has  been  successfully  practised  by  a 
numljcr  of  operators  \\hen  the  infected  thrombus  extends  down  into  this 
vessel.  While  this  is  not  to  be  done  thoughtlessly,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
proceeding  of  great  value  in  certain  cases.  It  is  called  for  when  the 
thrombus  has  undergone  disintegration  and  when  the  jugular  vein  is 
evidently  involved,  as  can  he.  made  out  by  feeling  the  same  as  a  cord- 
like mass  in  the  neck.  If  one  can  fi)resce  that  this  is  to  be  done  at  all 
events,  it  will  be  wise  to  operate  upon  the  vein  first.  This  vein,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  channel  of  communication  between  the  sigmoid 
sinus  and  the  lungs,  and,  in  spite  of  careful  work  performed  upon  it, 
infection  may  yet  I'cach  the  lungs  by  other  routes.  By  occlusion  or  liga- 
tion of  the  jugular  vein  the  fiow  of  venous  blood  is  reversed,  and  con- 
siderable of  what  would  esea|)e  by  it  finds  exit  through  the  anterior  and 
posterior  condyloid  veins  and  the  occipital    sinus. 

Two  or  three  other  general  hints  may  be  given  at  this  point.  It  is 
at  all  times,  during  the  course  of  these  operations  upon  the  ear,  and  jiar- 
ticularly  before  exposure  of  the  sigmoid  sinus,  well  to  carefully  exam- 
ine the  mastoid  vein,  which   runs  in  the  groove  between  the  squamous 
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and  tlie  (icei])it:il  bono,  (^ince  if  there  he  ])iis  in  the  sijj,ni(iid  groove  it 
will  Work  its  way  out  aloiiij-  this  vein,  where  it  may  be  detected  externally 
and  where  its  recognition  will  give  important  intbrniation.  By  palpa- 
tion, as  well  as  by  inspection  of  the  sinus  before  it  be  opened,  one  may 
reach  valuable  conclusions  as  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  pus.  Keen 
has  well  said :  "  There  is  nothing  outside  the  sinus  so  dangerous  as  the 
pus  inside  ;"  which  epigraniatic  statement  may  be  of  great  value  to  the 
operator  if  he  will  remember  it  at  this  time.  If  blood  escape  freely 
from  the  sinus,  it  does  not  contain  such  clot  as  to  necessitate  0])ening  it 
furthei',  wiiile  if  infectious  clot  be  pi'escnt,  there  will  be  no  bleeding,  and 
it  may  be  cleaned  out  until  hemorrhage  is  free.  There  are  cases  on 
record  in  which  not  only  was  the  sinus  thus  cleaned,  but  in  which  even 
sloughing  ])ortions  of  the  sinus-walls  have  escaped,  and  vet  with  recovery. 
In  some  of  the  cases  where  one  is  most  anxious  to  attack  the  jugular  vein 
it  will  be  tiiund  with  considerable  difficulty,  being  surrounded  bv  more  or 
less  intiammatory  tissue.  This  vein  must  be  tied  below  the  termination 
of  the  clot,  even  below  the  clavicle  if  necessary,  and  it  may  be  plugged 
or  drained  afterward. 

(For  more  elabt)rate  directions  see  especially  Macewen's  Pi/or/enic 
Infective  Dixeatie.s  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Conl,  1893,  and  Forselles' 
Die  durch  eitrig  Mittelohrentzihidnng  verursachte  Lateralsiinis-Thrombose, 
1893.) 

Operation  for  Meningitis. — At  another  ])oint  in  this  article  (p.  666) 
I  have  referred  to  an  excellent  paper  by  S.  ^\^  Gross  on  opening  and 
drainage  in  cases  of  traumatic  meningitis.  It  must  have  occurred  to 
many  that  the  element  of  traumatism  is  of  itself  not  one  which  should 
influence  choice  of  operation,  but  that  there  may  be  even  more  ojijior- 
tunity  for  efiective  drainage  in  cases  of  non-traumatic  meningitis  than 
in  those  complicated  by  injury.  There  is  surgically  no  reason  why 
every  suppurating  cerebral  cavity  should  not  be  opened,  the  only  objec- 
tion here  being  that  an  opening  in  the  skull  is  necessary.  Whether  the 
time  may  ever  come  when  cases  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
are  subjected  to  surgical  procedures  for  this  ])urpose,  one  may  not  clearly 
foresee,  but  there  certainly  is  good  reason  for  attacking  cases  which  lack 
the  epidemic  features,  although  it  may  recjuire  some  hardihood  to  inau- 
gurate this  as  a  general  practice.  But  no  advanced  surgeon  of  to-day 
will  deny  the  propriety  of  operation  in  those  instances  where  com])res- 
sion-symptoms  are  produced  by  suppurative  meningitis,  either  without 
or  after  previous  injury  ;  and  it  would  seem  to  me  eminently  ])ro})er  to 
.subject  all  head-injuries  in  which  there  has  been  no  fracture,  but  in 
which,  either  early  or  late,  there  develop  dangerous  cerebral  com]>res- 
sion-symptonis,  to  exjjloratory  trephining  and  drainage.  In  fact,  there 
is  already  sufficient  evidence  on  record  to  justify  these  procedures.  Euth' 
has  re))orted  several  cases  of  this  character.  Prolialily  the  best  point  for 
operation  in  order  that  the  cavity  may  be  proj)erly  drained  is  below  the 
superior  curved  line  of  the  occiput  or  else  just  above  the  superior  border 
of  the  posterior  third  of  the  zygoma.  The  arachnoid  s])ace  nnist,  of 
course,  be  opened.  Lanphear  has  suggested  also  opening  this  sjiace  near 
the  cervical  region,  where  he  has  seen  much  more  abundant  discharge. 
So  long  as  the  fluid  which  may  escape  be  sero-purulent,  one  opening  may 

'  Kansas  City  Medical  Index,  Oct.,  1893. 
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suffice.  Should  it,  however,  become  quite  purulent  or  even  thicker,  a 
single  opening  will  not  be  sufficient;  at  least  two  will  be  required,  with 
irrigation.  Tlie  openings  for  tliis  purpose  may  be  small,  and  tiie  fluid 
must  also  be  introduced  very  slowly — perhaps  allowed  to  trickle  or  find 
its  own  way  out.  Siiould  it  be  necessary  to  open  the  visceral  layer  of 
the  arachnoid,  this  may  be  done  over  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  since  the 
greatest  amount  of  cxadatit)n  takes  place  along  the  most  vascular  areas. 
Lanphear  states  that  experiments  upon  the  cadaver  show  that  blood 
passes  quite  readily  from  an  anterior  to  a  posterior  opening. 

Advantage  may  also  be  taken  of  a  suggestion  l)y  Dr.  Souchon  of 
New  Orleans,  that  for  purposes  of  exploration,  eitiier  of  the  marginal 
cavity  or  tiie  deejier  areas,  a  large  o])ening — to  wliich  many  object^ — is 
not  necessary  ;  but  that,  having  selected  tiie  point  where  one  will  explore, 
a  very  trifling  opening  in  the  scalp  with  the  use  of  a  bone-drill,  its  point 
carefully  guarded,  will  make  sufficient  opening  in  the  skull,  so  that  the 
hypodermic  or  other  aspirating  needle  may  be  introduced  at  as  many 
points  as  one  chooses  thus  to  attack.  It  seems  to  the  writer  also  that 
openings  of  tiiis  kind  made  at  several  points  could  be  well  utilized  in 
certain  cases  of  infectious  meningitis.' 

Surgical  Treatment  of  ^Microcephaly  and  other  Arrests  of 
Intracranial  Development. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  attention  of  surgeons  has  been  di- 
rected, mainly  at  first  through  the  writings  of  Lannelongue,  to  the 
surgical  treatment  of  imbecility,  idiocy,  and  allied  conditions  in  young 
children.  In  order  to  approach  the  surgical  aspects  of  these  cases  with 
proper  precaution  it  is  necessary  to  consider  briefly  the  causes  which 
underlie  these  conditions.  Among  these  we  will  mention,  without  re- 
spect to  anything  exce])t  the  convenience  of  classification,  the  following 
conditions,  mostly  mentioned  in  the  papers  of  L.  C.  Gray  ^  and  of 
Jacobi :  ^ 

1.  Chronic  encephalitis,  diffused  or  circumscribed,  frequently  syphi- 
litic. 

2.  Difluse  disease  of  blood-vessels,  usually  due  to  hereditary  syphilis. 

3.  Arrest  of  vascular  development  of  the  cortex. 

4.  Inequality  of  the  hemispheres. 

5.  Ineepiality  of  cortical  portion  on  the  two  sides. 

6.  Defect  of  the  third  frontal  convolution  and  island  of  Reil. 

7.  Meningitis  and  meningo-encephalitis,  with  perhaps  thickening  and 
adhesion  of  pia,  such  as  may  occur  after  forceps  delivery  or  other  in- 
juries. 

8.  Cephalhsematoma  internum. 

9.  Spontaneous  hemorrhages  (either  dififiise  or  local). 

10.  Embolism  from  heart  disease. 

11.  Injuries  of  various  kinds. 

12.  Hydrocepha4us  internus. 

13.  Myxuedema. 

'  Vide  Ricketts,  "  The  Removal  by  Trephining  of  Fluid  in  Acute  Cerebral  Menin- 
gitis," Internal.  Med  Mag.,  Dec,  1S94,  p.  822. 

^  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  June,  1895.  ^  Med.  Bee.,  May  19,  1894. 
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14.  Premature  ossification  of  the  skull. 

15.  Porencephalitis. 

This  last  condition  is  so  named  by  Heschl.  It  implies  certain  mole- 
cular changes  in  the  brain  which  lead  to  disappearance  of  tissue,  the 
loss  in  aniomit  being  sufficient  only  to  cause  a  very  small  cavitv  ;  at 
least  this  is  tiie  common  con<lition,  although  jiossiblv  an  entire  convo- 
lution, or  even  a  hcmisplierc,  may  disappear  in  tliis  way.  As  the  nerve- 
tissue  disajjpears  tlierc  is  usually  more  (jr  less  connective-tissue  prolifera- 
tion, by  which  a  partial  substitution  of  volume  may  be  made.  Of  the 
other  conditions  above  mentioned,  we  may  say  that  the  meningitis  may 
be  epidemic,  either  infectious  qv  tnunnatic,  and  may  be  primary  or  sec- 
ondary. There  is  a  special  type  of  meningo-cnce]iha]itis  which  begins 
in  the  pia  and  extends  gradually  throughout  the  hemispheres  even  to  the 
base,  which  is  characterized  by  cellular  infiltration  and  sclerosis,  by 
minute  hemorrhages,  and,  finally,  by  atrophy,  or  very  rarely  by  hyper- 
trophy, of  the  affected  convolutions. 

The  injuries  which  produce  mental  defect  occur,  for  the  most  part, 
at  the  jicriod  of  birtii.  Hemorriiage  in  infants  or  children  is  usually 
the  result  of  injury  either  at  birtii  or  later,  which  may  be  cortical  or 
occur  quite  deeply.  If  deep,  the  clot  thus  formed  fretpiently  leads  to 
the  formation  of  ey.sts. 

The  idea  of  premature  ossification  was  advocated  so  far  back  as  1851 
by  Virchow  in  a  memoir  upon  cretinism,  and  has  since  been  discussed 
by  many  writers,  including  Vogt,  Broca,  and  Gudden.  In  this  memoir 
Virchow  laid  down  the  dictum  tiiat  cerebral  function  depends  upon  the 
size  and  symmetry  of  the  brain ;  which  probablv  still  holds  good. 
AMiile  it  is  possible  that  a  normal  brain  may  be  locked  up  in  an  abnor- 
mally small  skull  by  premature  closure  of  fontanelles  and  sutures,  this 
is  not  a  constant  condition,  since  in  not  a  few  instances  the  possession  of 
a  fair  intellect  is  noted  in  those  having  abnormally  small  heads.  The 
appearance  of  teetii  in  the  upjter  jaw  first,  instead  of  in  the  lower,  is  an 
almost  constant  symptom  in  those  cases  in  which  tiie  fontanelles  have 
prematurely  closed  ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  investigate  the  history  of 
each  little  patient  in  order  to  learn  whether  this  phenomenon  had  been 
noted.  It  is  stated  that  the  more  unilateral  the  sym])toms,  the  greater 
is  the  probability  of  complication  by  brain-disease  with  premature  ossi- 
fication. 

Myxoedema,  sclerosis,  porence}ihalon,  or  any  marked  disease  of  the 
cerebral  tissue  is  sufficient  in  growing  infants  to  cause  arrest  of  cerebral 
development,  which  may  be  followed  by  arrest  of  that  of  the  skull,  the 
former  being  the  prior  and  determining  cause.  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  porencephalon,  chronic  infiammatory  lesions,  and  myxcedematons 
conditions  in  young  children  are  ineapalile  of  complete  diagnosis.  To 
be  sure,  tliis  may  be  arrived  at  sometimes  by  exclusion,  but  certainly 
not  always.  Porencephalon  may  not  commence  until  the  earlier  years 
of  infancy  or  childhood,  and  it  certainly  is  not  attended  by  much  reflex 
disturbance.  By  this  fact  alone  it  may  be  distinguished  from  some  of 
the  other  conditions.  ^Fyxfedema  is  recognizable  by  signs  which  may 
be  noted  in  otiier  jtarts  of  the  bodv  rather  than  aliout  the  head.  Tuberous 
hypertrophy  is  rai'c  and  unrecognizable.  Meningo-eucephalitis  gives 
rise  to  early  signs  of  cerebral  distiu-bance,  and  is  difficult  of  recognition, 
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especially  after  these  subside.  If  in  a  given  case  of  idiocy  we  can  obtain 
a  suttieiently  reliable  history,  so  that  we  can  exclude  meningitis,  hemor- 
rhage, and  myxcedema,  we  may  have  to  decude  as  between  ])orence[)halou, 
which  will  usually  cause  more  or  less  disturbance  of  motion  and  sensa- 
tion, and  j)ei'lia])s  premature  ossification.  All  of  these  conditions  are 
likely  to  cause  such  oi'ji'anic  disturbance  as  shall  show  itself  l)y  mutism, 
blindness,  motor  paralysis,  and  convulsions  or  contractions  of  a  single 
limb.  Providing  that  these  symptoms  can  be  excluded,  a  diagnosis  of 
primary  premature  ossification  is  more  likely,  and  here  it  is  rcasonal)le 
to  hold  that  the  pressure  of  a  non-expanding  skull  ujion  an  expanding 
brain  is  sufficient  to  cause  cerebral  irritation,  as  shown  by  strabismus, 
general  convulsions,  uncertainty  of  gait,  contractures,  violent  temper, 
involuntary  discharges,  and  various  unclassifiable  muscular  movements. 
That  some  cases  of  premature  ossification,  or  at  least  those  so  diagnosed, 
may  contain  surprises  is  shown  by  a  case  reported  by  Wyeth,  where  the 
frontal  bone  (ni  one  side  was  found  to  be  one  inch  thick,  and  on  sub- 
sequent o]ieration,  some  two  months  later,  upon  the  other  side  the  same 
condition  was  found  there. 

By  Vogt  it  has  been  held  that  many  cases  of  microcephalus  might 
be  regarded  as  manifestations  of  atavism.  Typical  microcephalic  brains 
contain  scarcely  more  than  half  of  the  due  proportion  of  cerebellum, 
and,  although  in  general  construction  they  follow  ordinary  types,  it 
appears  often  that  the  convolutions  are  defectively  maj)])ed  out,  the 
fissures  between  them  not  being  sufficiently  deeji.  Some  information 
may  be  gleaned  in  these  cases  by  noting  whether  the  face  also  is  dispro- 
portionately small.  It  is  of  course  well  known  that  hemorrhages  inside 
of  the  cranium  result  in  more  or  less  atropliy,  while  there  may  be  con- 
comitant pathological  thickening  of  the  dura  or  of  the  skull.  Peterson 
and  Fischer  have  shown  that  cerebral  atrophy  of  infants  in  the  motor 
area  is  followed  l)y  more  or  less  depression  in  the  skull  lying  over  the 
affected  part  of  the  brain.  Starr'  has  made  a  selected  study  of  343 
cases  of  sclerotic  atrophy,  whose  causes  were  grouped  about  as  follows  : 

Porencephalus 132 

General  or  local  sclerosis 97 

Developniental  faults 32 

Defect  caused  by  euibolism  or  thrombosis 23 

Meningo-encephalilis 21 

Cysts 14 

Hemorrhages 18 

Hydrocephalus  internus 5 

Unilateral  "            "           1 

(Kundrat  has  recently  affirmed  that  laceration  of  the  veins  entering 
the  sinuses  is  a  cause  of  hemorrhages  during  delivery.) 

Starr  has  made  a  suggestion,  moreover,  that  when  operation  is  under- 
taken it  would  be  well  to  explore  the  area  beneath  the  exposed  dura,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  a  cavity  exists  beneath  this  opening  or  not, 
and,  if  there  be  such  a  cavity,  to  avoid  opening  the  dura,  lest  its  evacu- 
ation should  result  in  death. 

A  good  many  writers  on  the  sidiject  of  craniotomy  for  idiocy  have 

1  Med.  Rec,  Jan.  13,  1892. 
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laid  110  little  stress  upon  Boiirneville's  classification  of  idiocy,  which,  as 
enlarged  upon  by  I>ac(juet,'  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Myxa'deniatous  idiocy; 

2.  jNIicrocephalus ; 

3.  Hydrocephalus ; 

4.  Poreiicephalus ; 

5.  Tiiat  produced  by  arrest  of  development ; 

6.  By  hypertrojdiic  sclerosis  ; 

7.  By  atrophic  sclerosis  ; 

8.  By  meningitis  or  meningo-encephalitis. 
Bourneville    has    been  a  constant   opponent  of  operation,  since    he 

maintains  that  alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  skull  are  the  results,  and 
not  the  causes,  of  brain-lesions,  and  that  the  brain  which  is  not  normally 
developed  will  not  be  covered  by  normal  skull.  li»ef'ore  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  he  reported  that  the  skulls  of  o5()  idiots  showed  no  premature 
closure  of  sutures,  and  that  it  was  impossible  during  life  to  make  out 
conditions  which  could  be  considered  exact  indications  for  operation.  It 
must,  however,  be  stated  that  Bourneville's  investigations  and  conclu- 
sions were  drawn  from  all  kinds  of  idiots,  and  that  no  one  has  yet 
claimed  or  suggested  that  operation  be  indicated  in  all  these  cases.  Gray 
has  shown  that  local  synostosis  is  met  with  in  children  as  a  positively 
pathological  condition,  since  normally  it  does  not  occur  until  the  fortieth 
or  fiftieth  year  of  life,  while  Sappey  has  shown  that  complete  oblitera- 
tion of  sutures  rarely  occurs  before  the  eightieth  year.  Conse()uently, 
Bourneville's  objections  have  less  weight  than  they  might  otherwise 
have.  Akerman  Ix-lieves  that  there  have  come  from  so  many  diti'crent 
sources  reports  of  positive  improvement  after  operation  that  theoretical 
considerations  must  tak(>  a  set'ondary  j)lace  ;  and  he  is  equally  positive 
that  a  number  of  these  patients  who  were  previously  aphasic  have  learned 
to  talk  ;  so  also  with  the  functions  of  sight  and  other  special  senses  there 
has  been  great  iiii]>rovement.  Ransohotf  had  a  patient  who,  three  and 
a  half  months  after  operation,  began  to  follow  persons  and  objects  with 
the  eye,  while  in  a  case  of  i\lorrison  this  occurred  still  earlier.  Miller 
had  one  case  in  which  optic  neuritis  seemed  present  on  both  sides,  and  yet 
in  which  sight  positively  improved  after  the  operation.  Local  pareses 
have  also  disappeared.  In  a  case  of  Anger's  the  athetosis  disappeared, 
while  Barr  found  that  in  one  of  these  cases  the  spastic  paresis  and  tre- 
mor of  the  hand,  which  were  a  part  of  the  symptoms,  vanished,  so  that 
the  patient  could  even  find  and  ])ick  up  a  needle.  Horsley  has  seen  a 
kind  of  spastic  wry-neck  relieved  liy  operation  in  one  of  his  cases. 
Many  writers  have  noted  disajjpearance  of  chronic  cramps  of  the 
extremities.  Epileptiform  attacks  have  also  diminished  in  frequency 
or  been  easily  checked.  One  of  the  things  in  which  improvement  has 
been  especially  noticed  has  l)een  mental  irritability,  with  more  or  less 
continuoiir:  crying. 

Another  of  the  principal  uppoiiciits  of  operation  has  been  Jacobi," 
but  his  opposition  is  not  well  taken,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  in 
selecting  the  cases  upon  which  he  should  base  such  opposition  he  has 

'"Contribution  a  I'Etude  de  rObliteration  des  Sutures  des  Cranes  chez  les  Idiots," 
ThtKc,  Paris,  1892. 

■'  See  Med.  Bee,  May  19,  1894. 
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not  inoliulcd  u  niimher  of  those  which  were  favorable  to  it,  since,  while 
he  liad  at  hand  tlic  report  of  5  cases  of  the  writer's,  he  saw  tit  to  use 
only    l,wiii('li   was  tlic  most  unfavorahle  of  thcni  all. 

JJinnie'  iiulds  that  we  have  given  too  little  attention  to  cases  of 
iTnl)ecility  in  which  inicrocej)luilus  is  absent  or  not  marked.  He  has 
o)>erated  on  two  su(;h  cases,  once  with  success.  His  fatal  case  died  within 
a  few  hours,  death  being  preceded  by  pyrexia,  which  he  thinks  may 
have  been  due  to  injury  of  the  supposititious  thermotaxic  centres  spoken 
of  by  Horsley  and  others.  His  own  conclusions  as  to  such  centres  are 
fortified  by  ol)scrvation  that  in  various  furnis  of  ])aralysis  due  to  cortical 
lesions  the  temperature  of  the  paralyzed  area  is  often  higiicr  than  that  of 
tile  similar  area  on  the  opposite  side.  Binnie  speaks  also  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  fatty  destruction  of  cerebral  tissue  in  cases  of  atrophic 
idiocy,  and  thinks  that  these  are  cases  which  one  cannot  arrest  by 
operation.  He  alludes  to  the  fact,  also  s]>oken  of  by  Lan])hear,  that  in 
some  of  these  cases  when  the  skull  is  first  opened  there  is  no  visii)le 
cerebral  pulsation,  l)ut  that  this  ap])ears  a  little  later;  which,  of  course, 
is  extremely  suggestive,  and  would  imply  that  something  had  been 
removed  or  remedied  which  was  interfering  with  develojiment.  He 
refers  also  to  two  cases  spoken  of  by  Griffith  and  by  Parkhill  where, 
after  ojiening  the  dura,  a  great  tpiantity  of  cerebro-sjiinal  Huid  escaped, 
where  the  whole  hemisphere  seemed  to  collapse,  and  death  speedily 
residted.  In  these,  of  course,  there  was  a  wi<lely-dilated  lateral  \'entri- 
cle  beneath.  These  cases  are  essentially  hydroceiihalus  without  disten- 
tion of  the  head.  He  suggests  that  in  such  cases  the  fluid  be  gradually 
removed  with  the  hy]>odennic  needle  and  the  dura  not  opened.  Of  the 
value  of  the  removal  of  a  wide  strip  of  bone,  if  any,  he  gives  import- 
ant proof  in  that  in  one  case,  in  which  after  the  first  operation  no 
improvement  resulted,  he  operated  a  second  time  on  the  same  side  after 
but  a  few  weeks'  interval ;  at  which  time  it  was  found  that  much  of 
the  opening  formerly  made  had  been  filled  up  by  new  bone,  showing 
that  a  defect  even  one-half  inch  in  width  can  soon  be  ol)literated. 

The  most  elaborate  article  which  has  a])peared  in  English  upon  this 
subject  is  on  "  (Craniotomy  in  Microcephalus"  by  Karl  Beck.-  Here 
the  interested  reader  may  find  tables  of  cases  with  results,  and  reports 
of  several  individual  instances.  From  Beck's  studies  it  would  appear 
that  of  72  operations  by  various  operators,  12  have  died,  a  mortality 
of  nearly  17  per  cent,  while  in  Lannelongue's  individual  cases,  25  in 
number,  only  1  died,  or  4  per  cent.  These  figures,  (if  course,  have  only 
a  relative  value,  and  at  least  10  cases  which  the  writer  of  this  article 
could  add  to  the  above  table  would  lower  the  j)ercentage  of  mortality 
quite  a])preciably.  The  principal  dangers  of  the  operation  are  shock, 
hemorrhage,  and  infection.  Shock  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
avoidance  of  the  use  of  chisel  and  mallet,  which  should  be  abandoned  in 
this  kind  of  surgery.  The  operation  must  be  performed  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  while  hot  applications  to  the  head  and  inversion  of  the 
patient  may  be  effectual  in  restoring  to  duty  a  prostrated  heart.  Gaster 
lost  a  case  by  hemorrhage  from  the  diploi?,  which  ordinarily  does  not 
bleed  very  much.     Hemorrhage  from  a  wounded  sinus  is,  of  course, 

'  Annals  nf  Surgery,  April  1,  1894,  p.  453. 

'  Journ.  of  Am.  Med.  Asso^n,  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1894. 
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serious,  but  may  be  checked  by  packing  with  gauze,  as  related  elsewhere 
in  tiiis  article.  Rigid  antiseptic  precautions  will  probably  prevent  infec- 
tion. Tiie  writer's  own  experience  proves  how  easily  the  bone  mav  be 
separated  across  the  longitudinal  sinus  without  any  fear  of  damage  to 
this  ehainiel. 

It  should  always  be  fully  explained  to  parents  and  anxious  friends 
that  immediate  improvement  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  expected — that  what- 
ever may  come  in  this  direction  must  come  very  slowly  and  \\itli  the 
gradual  development  of  the  child.  To  this  I  may  add  that  at  least  one 
of  my  own  eases  responded  with  a  pnmiptitnde  of  cessation  of  convul- 
sions and  of  obedience  to  spoken  commands  which  astonished  all  who 
knew  of  the  case.  Beck's  conclusions  are  wortli  rejieating  here  ver- 
batim : 

"  1.  Craniectomy  is  a  justifiable  operation,  and  apt  to  be  successful  in 
the  treatment  of  microcephaly  with  idiocy. 

"  2.  The  success  depends  on  the  kind  of  microcephaly  and  the  degree 
of  the  idiocy. 

"  3.  Acquired  and  late  forms  give  a  better  prognosis  than  congenital 
forms. 

"  4.  The  danger  of  the  operation  is  not  very  great. 

"  5.  The  operation  ought  to  be  quite  extensive — that  is,  the  incision 
in  the  skull  largf  cnougli  to  j)crmit  dilatation — and  the  circular  method 
of  Gersuny  ouglit  to  be  given  a  trial. 

"(5.  The  patients  must  be  given  a  tluirough  pedagogic  treatment 
afterward. 

"  7.  Cases  ought  to  be  followed  up  for  ^•ears  and  reported  from  time 
to  time." 

Operation. — To  Fuller  of  Grand  Hajiids,  Mich.,  is  probably  due 
the  credit  of  performing  the  first  operation  done  for  this  purpose.' 
Lannelonguc  of  Paris  is  generally  credited,  however,  with  its  introduc- 
tion as  a  recognized  surgical  procedure,^  since  in  the  summer  of  1891  he 
reported  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris  two  cases  in  which  he 
had  removed  pieces  of  the  cranial  vault,  upon  the  theory  that  there  had 
been  a  blighted  development  due  to  early  closure  of  the  natural  openings. 
He  described  this  at  that  time  as  "  linear  craniotomy."  During  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  reported  upon  25  similar  cases.  Although  none  of  them 
were  microcephalous,  they  were,  in  his  own  words,  "  backward  children 
and  young  j)eople  presenting  motor  and  psychical  disturbances,  with  or 
without  epileptiform  seizures."  By  1893  the  operation  had  found 
numerous  adherents  all  over  the  world. 

Tliere  are,  in  effect,  three  different  methods  of  practising  this  opera- 
tion :  linear  craniotomy,  or,  as  Keen  would  prefer  to  call  it,  "  craniec- 
tomy ;"  craniotomy  a  lambeau ;  and  circular  craniotomy.  Which  of 
these  is  to  be  selected  in  the  given  case  must  depend  largely  upon  the 
particular  circumstances.  If  the  intention  be  to  permit  expansion  of 
the  skull  in  a  lateral  direction,  linear  craniotomy,  done  first  on  one  side 
and  tlien  on  the  other,  from  the  region  of  the  occipital  protuberance 
well  forward  toward  the  root  of  the  nose,  the  interval  between  the  two 
being  at  least  several  weeks,  offers  excellent  pros))ects.  If  there  be 
cranial  asymmetry  and  restricted  development  over  the  motor  areas,  the 

'  Chicago  Med.  Bee,  vol.  iii.  p.  119.  '  Congris  des  Chirurgiens  fran^ais,  1891. 
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writer  j)ri;i'er.s  cither  to  lay  u})  a  large  lateral  Haji  ui'  hdiie  and  soft  [)arts 
together,  or  to  make  in  older  eases  an  osteoplastic  resection,  the  area 
thus  elevated  being  <|iiite  extensive  and  including  all  the  covering  of  the 
motor  area.  If  the  frontal  region  he  defective,  the  craniotomy  il  laiiihcdu 
or  the  Y-shaped  section  can  Ijc  adopted.  In  yet  other  cases,  where  the 
entire  roof  of  the  skull  seems  to  be  at  fault,  Gersuny's  circular  crani- 
otomy can  be  employed.  Whichever  be  chosen,  the  writer  would  advise 
to  make  a  small  trephine  opening  as  a  starting-point,  and  then  with 
cutting  forceps  (rongeur)  to  cut  away  in  the  desired  direction  a  wide 
swath  of  bone,  taking  periosteum  and  bone  together,  sparing  of  course 
the  dura.  In  order  to  permit  of  this  and  to  make  the  operation  as 
bloodless  as  possible,  it  is  best  usually  to  surround  tlie  skull  with  an 
elastic  tourniquet  or  rubber  tube,  protecting  the  ears,  and  taking  ])re- 
caution  that  the  rubber  does  not  slip  down  over  the  eyes.  The  skin  is 
incised  on  a  line  a  half  inch  or  so  from  that  which  it  is  expected  to  fol- 
low with  the  forceps,  in  sucli  a  way  that  when  the  parts  are  brought 
together  the  skin-incision  shall  not  be  directly  over  the  defect  in  the 
bone.  After  an  experience  of  a  dozen  or  more  cases  the  writer  has 
found  the  forcejjs  above  spoken  of  more  satisfiictory  than  any  other 
method,  althougli  he  has  tried  both  chisel  and  various  revolving  saws, 
which  are  much  more  likely  to  lacerate  the  dura  and  which  require 
really  more  time.  The  skull  of  a  child  of  two  can  usually  lie  sufficiently 
divided — or  at  least  as  extensively  as  should  be  thought  of  in  one  ope- 

Fio.  426. 


Lines  of  removal  of  bone  as  practised  by  the  aiithor,  by  Lannelongue,  and  by  others. 


ration — -within  fifteen  minutes  after  it  be  begun.  The  experience  of  all 
opci'ators  demands  that  if  this  is  to  he  an  opening  for  permanent  effect, 
a  ^v  ide  area  of  bone  must  be  removed,  and  no  hesitation  need  be  felt  in 
making  it  nearer  an  inch  than  a  half  inch.  I  have  repeatedly  laid  up 
an  omega-shaped  flap  of  bone,  periosteum,  and  soft  parts  in  the  lateral 
region  of  the  skull,  its  base  corresponding  rudelv  to  the  ear  and  the 
extremity  of  its  angle  reaching  almost  to  the  middle  line.  If  a  quantity 
of  bone  be  removed  with  this,  it  will  be  a  sufficiently  long  time  before 
it  can  be  reproduced,  so  that  the  skull  shall  have  opportunity  for  expan- 
sion.    It  certainly  is  better  to  do  what  is  required  in  three  sittings  and 
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liave  the  patient  promptly  recover  from  each,  ratlier  than  to  overdo,  and 
lose  or  almost  lose  the  jnitient  at  the  first  operation.  My  own  experi- 
ence has  been  that  even  puny  children  stand  two  or  three  of"  these  short 
operations  very  well.  I  belie\'e,  however,  most  thoroughly  in  the 
Avisdom  of  preparation  for  this  or  any  other  procedure,  and  have  kept 
more  than  one  ])aticnt  waiting  for  three  or  four  months,  during  which 
time  I  was  building  uj)  his  system  with  com[)()und  syruj)  of  hypophos- 
phites  and  the  best  oi'  nutrients  and  tonics.  The  first  case  in  which  I 
practised  the  Y-shaped  section  of  the  skull  was  oni'  in  which  I  ])er- 
formed  it,  as  a  measure  original  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  by  a  line 
extending  near  the  occipital  protuberance  forward  to  the  junction  with 
the  frontal,  from  which  j)oint  a  stri])  of  bone  was  excised  toward  each 
external  angle  of  tiie  (irl)its,  in  sucli  a  way  that  the  frontal  bone  had 
a  triangular  piece  loost'iied  from  it  whose  base  corresponded  to  the 
superciliary  ridges.  This  child  was  an  absolute  idiot  when  operated  on  ; 
a  year  later  it  wa.9  in  school. 

The  circular  craniotomy  already  alluded  to  was  suggested  by  Ger- 
suny,'  who  advised  a  complete  loosening  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull  by  a 
cinndar  cut,  leaving,  of  course,  sufKcient  uninjured  soft  parts  to  maintain 
nourishment  of  the  bone.  While  there  is  no  question  but  what  nuich 
easier  and  speedier  expansion  would  lie  jicrmitted  by  incising  the  dura, 
the  majority  of  operators  hold  that  it  is  not  <\ise,  except  in  the  presence 
of  some  clear  reason  for  the  same.  Even  if  the  dura  be  opened,  it 
would  be  usually  wise  to  close  it  again  with  catgut.  Drainage  of  the 
subdural  space  is  certainly  in  most  instances  unwise.  If  the  operation 
be  performed  as  above  suggesteil  and  the  skin-wound  be  closed  l)cfore 
the  tourniquet  be  removed,  providing  particularly  that  hot  comjtresses 
have  been  applied  for  a  few  moments,  or  a  spray  of  5  per  cent,  anti- 
pyrine  solution  directed  upon  the  parts  to  check  oozing,^  it  will  be  found 
that  the  dressings  can  be  applied  inunediately,  with  the  loss  of  less  per- 
haps than  an  ounce  of  blood  ;  all  of  which  is  inestimably  to  the  child's 
advantage,  since,  in  some  cases  at  least,  jnrcxia  seems  to  be  due  to  loss 
of  blood.' 

The  skin  may  be  brought  togetiicr  with  continuous  catgut  .sutures, 
and  the  wound  will  usually  be  found  to  heal  under  one  dressing. 
Dumont  has  also  suggested  a  method  of  performing  circular  crani- 
ectomy *  by  median  incision,  detaching  the  scal|>  from  forehead  to  occi- 
|)ut,  making  an  opening  on  cither  side  of  tiu'  parietal  eminence,  and 
cutting  through  tiie  bone  until  the  vertex  is  freely  movable,  its  blood- 
supply  coming  from  the  dural  vessels.  The  child  on  whom  he  performed 
this  operation  nearly  died  of  collajise,  and  after  several  days  showed 
marked  imjirovcmcnt,  cessation  of  convulsions,  etc.  Two  months  later 
the  vertex  of  the  skull  was  still  movable,  the  incisor  teeth  had  ajipeared 
in  both  jaws,  there  were  signs  of  increasing  intelligence,  and  no  convul- 
sions had  occurred. 

'  Wiener  med.  Worhen.->rhrift,  1892.  -  Mcrl.  Neicx,  Dec.  1.5,  1894,  p.  6t)3. 

'  In  two  or  tliree  caKes  of  liyperpvrexia  .it'ter  these  nr  similar  severe  operations  upon 
little  cliildren  I  liave  found  tlie  happiest  and  speediest  efleet  followed  tlie  hypodermic 
injection  of  what  is  ordinarily  re<rar(led  as  a  large  dose  of  tinotnre  of  aconite-root.  I 
have  given  of  this  8  or  10  drops,  with  as  much  tinctnre  of  digitalis  in  one  dose,  repeated 
perhaps  once,  and  have  never  si'en  anything  hut  desirable  results  follow  this  procedure. 

*  Vorrespondemblull  f.  Schweilzfr  Aeiize,  189.':!,  No.  23,  p.  778. 
Vol.  ri.— 4n 
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AiiotluT  iiictliod  of  cldsiiij;-  the  wound,  wliicli  in  tlio  writer's  experi- 
L'MCO  liiis  been  uf  the  greatest  benefit,  is  tu  paek  the  wouud  itself  with 
iodoform  gauze,  which  is  tucked  into  the  groove  cut  by  the  bone  forceps, 
to  insei't  secondary  sutures  of  silk  at  intervals  of  two  inches,  which  are 
tied  in  l)ow-knots,  and  then  to  a])ply  tlie  dressing  outside  of  this,  using 
a  sterilized  ointment  freely  in  order  to  prevent  adhesions  of  dressings. 
^Vfter  threi'  or  i'our  days  the  gauze  may  be  easily  removed  by  untying  the 
loose  knots  of  the  secondary  sutures,  which  are  then  utilized  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  complete  closure  of  the  wound,  and  are  now  tied 
snugly.  In  fact,  for  many  purposes  in  connection  with  surgery  of  the 
head  this  method  seems  to  the  writer  more  exact  and  successful  than  any 
otiuT  which  he  has  ever  resortetl  to. 

.V  new  tre]ihin<'  and  bone-cutter  has  been  described  by  Wright,  and 
hgured  in  the  Inicrtuitioiud  Med.  JIci;/.,  May  4,  LSD4,  p.  262.  The  ap- 
pliance consists  of  a  trephine  for  opening  the  cranium  with  a  series  of 
cutters  revolving  at  high  sjiecd  anrl  actuated  by  the  electric  or  surgical 
engine.' 

With  regard  to  the  whole  matter  of  surgical  interference  in  cases  of  de- 
fective cerebral  development  and  its  cognate  affections,  it  is  still  so  much 
under  advisement  and  on  trial  that  the  writer  prefers  tt)  i-efer  those  who 
are  particularly  interested  in  it  to  the  literature,  nuich  of  which  is  sum- 
marized in  Beck's  article,  before  alluded  to,  and  ])articularly  to  the 
articles  by  Beck  himself;^  by  the  writer;''  by  Ijanpheiu-;^  by  Keen ;  ^ 
by  Akerman  ;''  by  Reboul ;''  and  particularly  to  the  monograph  by  Cere- 
sole.* 

Protrusion  of  the  Cerebral  Membranes. 

t'Kl'lIAl.OC'IOLES. 

Certain  tumors  are  met  with  about  the  skull  \\hieh  are  filled  with 
more  or  less  normal  cerebral  contents,  and  which  present  through  open- 
ings in  the  cranial  bones,  which  arc  generally  or  collectively  known  as 
" cephaloceles "  or  "cerebral  hernia'."''  They  are  essentially  of  congeni- 
tal origin,  and  their  causes  pertain  to  defects  of  development  in  early 
intra-uterine  life.  Larger  has  insisted  that  the  congenital  cephalo- 
celes should  be  regarded  not  as  hernife,  but  as  eccyeses.  Their  seat 
is,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  middle  line  at  either  one  or  the  other 
extremity  of  the  skull,  and  -occipital  cephaloceles  connect  with  the 
cranial  cavity  by  defect  in  the  underlying  bone,  wliicli  may  be  at  a 
level  above  or  beneath  the  tentorium.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  defect 
is  really  an  extension  of  the  membi-ane. 

'  See  .^Iso  Tillmanns  (C<-nlriilbtt.  f.  Chit:,  1894,  July  28,  ]\  29),  wlio  holds  that  tlie 
operation  has  a  very  limited  sphere  of  usefulness.  He  thinl<s  the  incision  through  the 
soft  parts  in  the  bone  should  be  nuide  at  difierent  levels,  and  the  periosteum  should  be 
completely  removed  over  the  lioue  to  be  taken  away.  We  would  remove  bone  over  an  area 
at  least  12  to  14  cm.  in  length,  and  at  least  1  cm.  wide.  It  should  be  removed  parallel  to 
the  longitudinal  sinus. 

-  Lor.  cil.        »  Med.  News,  1892.        *  International  Clinics,  3d  Ser.,  vol.  ii.,  1 893,  p.  227. 

^  .4m.  Journ.  Med.  Sr!..  vol.  ci.,  1891,  p.  847,  and  Med.  News,  Nov.  29,  1890. 

*  SammluiKf  hliit.  Vnrlriirie,  new  series,  No.  90,  1894. 

'  Arch.  Pr'oi:  de  Cliir.,  vol.  ii.  p.  370. 

'  Contribution  ii  I' Etude  de  la  Cranicctomie  dans  la  Microcephalic  et  V Idiot. 

"  Christern,  "  Ueber  Meningocele  spuria  traumatica,"  Beitriige  zur  kiln.  Chiruryie,  vii. 
244. 
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Fig.  427. 


Occipital  oephalocele  of  peculiar  form  (Bruns). 
Fio.  428. 
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Occipital  meningocele  (Bninsi. 
Fig.  4-i'.i 
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.Sincipital  cuiihalocele  lUruns). 
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Fii:.  4:iii. 


Ill  some  of  tlicsc  cases  the  arches  ol'  tlie  atlas  and  possibly  of  otiier 
cervical  vertebrae  are  also  lackiug.  Occipital  ccplialoceles  are  known  as 
interior  when  they  occnr  below  the  occipital  spine,  and  superior  when 
they  lie  above  it  or  arc  laterally  disposed.  Many  of  them  reach  a  con- 
■siderable  size  on  account  of  the  cnlar<;e<l  ilei'ect  in  the  occipital  bone. 
Those  which  appear  anteriorly  are  known  as  sincipital  cephaloci'les,  and 
are  met  most  often  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  through  which  they  may 
roach  to  the  forehead  or  into  the  orbit  or  the  nasal  cavity.  They  coni- 
niunicate  with  the  cranial  cavity  liy  the  bony  canal,  usually  medially 
])laccd,  in  the  construction  of  which  i)oth  frontal  and  ethmoid  bones  are 
concerned.  This  canal  may  open  bctwei'ii  the  lowest  part  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  frontal  hone  directly  into  the  nasal  cavity.  In  these  cases 
the  tumor  is  to  be  known  as  "■  naso-frontal  cephalocele." 

In  other  cases  the  tumor  will  lie  between  the  ethmoid  on  one  side 
and  the  frontal  and   nasal   bones  on  the  other,  and  then  will  be  known 

as  "  naso-ethmoidal,"  in  which  case  it 
will  sink  downward  and  backward 
and  appear  between  the  bony  and  car- 
tilaginous parts  of  the  nose.  Olar  has 
reported  one  such  case,  in  which  a 
tumor  of  this  kind  penetrated  into  the 
orbit  because  of  defect  of  the  lachrymal 
bone  aiul  frontal  })rocess  of  the  upper 
jaw.  Such  a  tumor  would  probably  be 
known  as  "  naso-orbital."  It  is  true 
that  while  there  are  three  different  paths 
ojien  for  these  growths,  they  are  iKjt 
always  readily  distinguished  one  from 
another.  In  other  instances  anomalous 
growths  of  this  kind  may  also  occur,  as, 
for  instance,  through  the  parietal  bone, 
etc.  In  the  literature  of  the  jiast  many 
of  these  cases  have  been  spoken  of  as 
dermoid  cysts ;  others  have  been  re- 
garded as  malformations  of  the  skull, 
although  a  part  of  the  brain  has  been  found  in  some  of  them  in  the 
tumor  itself.  These  are  perhaps  to  be  regarded  less  as  cephaloceles 
jiroper  than  as  teratological  curiosities.' 

Finally,  another  group  of  cephaloceles  are  those  which  cscajic  through 
the  base  of  the  skull.  The  most  common  of  these  are  those  which  sink 
between  the  ethmoid  an<l  the  sphenoid  into  the  naso-iiharvngcal  cavity, 
or  which  hang  in  the  mouth  from  the  fissured  j)alatc,  and  which  are 
known  as  spheno-pharyngeal  cephaloceles.  Others  penetrate  into  the 
orbit  through  the  orbital  fissure  or  into  the  s]ihcno-maxillary  fossa,  and 
are  designated  as  "  spheno-orbital "  and  "spheno-niaxillary  "  cc])haloceles. 
So  far  as  the  frcciuency  of  these  various  grou|)s  is  concerned,  Larger 
finds  that  of  85  cephaloceles  44  were  occipital  and  41  sincipital,  the  naso- 
frontal variety  being  the  most  common  of  the  latter.     The  canals  through 

'  Vide  Liicke,  "  Ein  Fall  von  Meningocele  orbitalis,"  Di-iitirhe  Zeitschfl.  f.  Cliir.,  xxxii. 
5S2;  also  Guibert,  Contribiilion  A  V Etude  amili/mo-jxilliiiloi/ujiie  de  I' Encephaloceie  congenital r, 
Lille,  1894. 


Orbital  cephrtlncele  (Bnin&) 
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which   they  escape  from  the  enmiiun  are  I'oriiieil  partly  of  bone,  partly 
di'  til)r(nis  tissue,  and  have  smooth  surfaces.     The  size  of  the  opening  is 

Fig.  431. 


Congenital  tissiire  of  mouth  ,ind  face,  colobonia  of  lids,  almost  complete  fXf»rqj/*a/(/.s -riffht  side 
( l,!iiitie!onj;ue — h'fisfrs  rwi(inntini,r). 

usually  smaller  than  tin'  circiuiiferenee  of  the  hase  of  the  tumor.     These 
tumors  vary  in  .size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  the  patient's  head.     For 

Fi(^  482. 


The  same  as  Fij?.  4:U— left  side. 


the  most  ])art  they  have  an  even  shape  au<!  surface,  yet  .some  are  divided 
into  parts  by  folds  or  con.-itrictions.      Many  of  them  are  ])edunculated, 
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Iiaviiig  a  neck  niiicli  .smaller  than  tiie  growth  itself",  while  others  have  a 
hroad  Ijasis  and  are  widely  spread  out  upon  the  skull.  In  many  cases 
tlieir  surfaces  are  reddened  and  are  vascular.  In  fact,  they  may  contain 
reilundant  vessels,  and  be  at  first  mistaken  for  angiomata,  this  being 
particularly  the  case  with  the  sincipital  growths.  Sometimes  the  skin- 
covering  is  so  metamorphosed  that  they  appear  to  be  covered  with  mu- 
cous membrane  or  by  granulating  surfaces.  At  other  times  the  surface 
appears  to  be  com[)osed  of  cicatricial  tissue.  JJeneath  the  int(!gument 
covering  such  growths  lies  a  fibrous  membrane  corresponding  to  the  sac 
of  a  hernia,  which  is  practically  always  comj)osed  of  a  continuation  of 
dural  tissue.  Small  cystic  cavities  are  often  found  ijeneath  the  overlying 
skin  and  the  main  sac.  At  other  times  lipomata  are  found  snugly  ad- 
herent to  the  dura  itself.  Again,  the  memltrane  may  be  so  much  thick- 
ened in  places  as  to  l)e  studded  with  fibromatous  growths,  while  its  inner 
surface  is  divided  1)V  fibrous  [):irtitions,  these  partitions  in  certain  cases 
being  relics  of  a  distorted  tentt)rium  or  falx.  In  some  cases  the  sac  con- 
faiins  fluid;  in  other  instances  its  contents  are  almost  entirely  brain-tissue. 
In  the  former  case  we  have  to  deal  with  meningocele  ;  in  the  latter,  with 
encephalocele  proper.  In  the  latter  case  there  are  frequently  abnormal 
accompaniments,  of  which  the  most  common  is  a  hydrocephalic  distention 
of  a  ventricle.  Along  with  the  ccphalocelcs  in  general  we  often  meet 
with  developmental  defects,  such  as  microcephalus,  etc.  In  some  cases 
the  two  sides  of  the  skull  are  asynuuetrically  developed,  and  in  many  cases 
there  are  other  deformites,  such  as  club-foot,  hernise,  etc' 

Cephaloceles  have  an  elastic  feeling,  and  many  of  them  show  an  ex- 
quisite fluctuation;  sometimes  with  the  sense  of  touch  we  can  recognize 
both  tlieir  fluid  and  solid  contents  when  they  have  both.  When  the  sac 
is  thin  and  contains  much  fluid  it  is  traaslucent.  By  pressure  cephalo- 
celes can  be  reduced  in  size,  in  which  instance  only  can  the  entire  con- 
tents be  pressed  within  the  skull.  Pressure  causes  in  many  instances, 
if  not  in  all,  brain-symptoms.  When  moderate,  the  children  are  restless 
and  cry ;  when  pressure  is  severe,  they  shut  the  eyes,  relax  the  limbs, 
and  may  vomit  or  become  convidsive.  Many  children  cannot  lie  upon 
this  tumor  without  becoming  restless.  Wlien  the  jirotrusions  are  large 
they  frequently  hang  upon  the  side  of  the  head  or  by  their  weight  give 
the  head  an  abnormal  position.  The  border  of  the  bony  opening  can 
seldom  be  felt  until  the  size  of  the  tumor  has  l)een  somewhat  reduced  by 
pressure.  By  jialpation  externally  it  is  frequently  ])ossible  to  detect 
])ulsations  of  the  brain.  When  patients  cry,  cough,  sneeze,  or  make  any 
violent  straining  efforts,  the  tumor  becomes  larger  and  more  distended,  its 
covering  more  stretched  and  vascularized,  and  usually  more  blue,  owing 
to  venous  stasis.  During  (juict  sleep  the  tumor  is  reduced  in  size  or  at 
least  in  its  tension.^ 

What  has  been  said  above  pertains  with  equal  truth  to  the  two 
general  varieties  of  cephaloceles  which  have  been  described  under  the 
particular  names  of  '^ meningoceles" -cmd  " encephalocele^."     The  former 

'  Vide  Fenger,  "  Basal  Hernias  of  tlie  Brain,"  Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Jan.,  1895,  p.  1 
(with  bibliography). 

'■^  Horsley  recommends  the  electric  current  in  order  to  recognize  the  presence  of  brain- 
snbstance  inside  of  a  cephalocele.  A  differential  diagnosis  is  difficult.  The  examination 
by  means  of  the  electric  current,  as  thus  suggested,  may  shed  some  light  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  contents  of  the  tumor. 
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contain  fluid  alone,  and  the  contents  of  the  sac  are  formed  priniarilv  fi-oni 
tile  (inter  nieniljranous  investment  of  tiie  Ijrain,  wliile  in  tiie  latter  case 
tliere  is  more  or  less  actual  |)rotrnsion  of  hrain-suljstance  beyond  the 
normal  limits  of  the  cranial  cavity. 

Meningocele  is  most  often  occipital  in  location ;  next  to  this,  sincipital. 
Naso-frontal,  naso-orbitiil,  and  naso-ethmoidal  varieties  have  been  de- 
scribed by  various  authors,  as  well  as  the  lateral  formations  and  others 
which  are  irreiiular  and  unclassified.  The  sac  contains  a  serous  or  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  in  many  cases  the  brain  ap|)ears  alisolutely  normal,  or  shows 
at  least  very  trifling  variation  from  tiie  normal.     In  otlier  cases,  however, 
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developmental  defects  have  been  observed,  such  as  microccphalus,  poren- 
cephalus,  hydrocephalus,  etc.  The  l)ase  of  a  meningocele  is  usually 
broad,  and  but  seldom  pedunculated.  The  tension  of  the  contained  fluid 
is  easily  influenced  by  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  ])atient,  such  as  crying, 
coughing,  etc.  On  the  otiicr  hand,  brain-syinptoms  arc  less  likely  to  be 
produced  liy  pressure  than  in  the  case  of  enee])haloccies.  During  sleep 
the  tumor  is  reduced  in  size. 

A  large  pro])ortion  of  patients  with  this  congenital  defect  die  .soon 
after  birth,  often  of  marasmus.  Occasionally  the  presence  of  the  tumor 
is  the  cause  of  death  during  delivery  or  it  requires  some  mutilating 
obstetric  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  patients  with  well-developed 
brains,  having  congenital  meningocele,  often  develop  well  in  every 
other  respect,  although  the  tumor  may  grow  relatively  ra]iidly  or  slowly, 
and  thus  extend  the  area  involved.  Not  infreciuently  the  sac  gives  way 
spontaneously,  and  the  fluid  is  evacuated  either  slowly  or  rapidly.  This 
practically  always  gives  rise  to  purulent  meningitis,  of  which  patients 
die.  The  ])nnci])al  danger,  then,  pertaining  to  meningocele  is  .sponta- 
neous and  accidental  rujiture  of  tlie  sac,  although,  as  a  rule,  these  tumoi's 
grow  slowly  or  present  such  thickening  of  their  suri-oundings  as  to  he 
reasonably  j)rotected. 
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ENX'Ki'iJ  A  L<  )(i;m;s. 

Eucephalooeles  arc  more  coiiimoiily  nut  witli  than  meningoceles  of 
]nirt'  tyjK".  Tlioso  also  [)rescnt  most  coimnuiily  in  tlic  occipital  region. 
Tliat  ])ortion  of  tlie  hrain  wiiieli  is  found  within  tlic  sac  of  the  tnnior 
a])|)eafs  to  l)e  more  or  less  separated  from  tiie  halanee  b_y  its  pedicle. 
t)ften  that  portion  contained  within  the  tnmor  is  itself  merely  a  dilated 
brain-eavitv   of   .some   kind,  and   consists  of  a   thin   area  of   brain  and 
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Occipital  ccphalocele  (original  in  author's  possession). 

enclosing  fluid  communicating  with  the  ventrieh — in  other  words,  a 
combination  of  eneephalocele  and  a  ventricular  f(jrm  of  hydroceplialus. 
Unly  a  small  jiortion  of  brain-hei'nia  of  this  kind  consists  of  solid  brain- 
sub.stance.  Thus  we  have  a  division  of  eneephalocelcs  into  two  groups 
— tile  reiu'ncejjha/orc/cs  and  the  liydrencepliu/oceloi.  The  hydrence- 
phaloceles  constitute  tumors  of  various  sizes,  found  most  often  in  the 
occipital  region,  and  containing  the  distended  posterior  corniia  of  the 
lateral  ventricle.  More  seldom  they  occupy  the  jiostcrior  occipitiil 
region,  and  may  then  ecjntain  a  ])art  of  the  cerel)runi  with  the  hydropic 
fourth  ventricle.  Some  of  the  largest  occi])ital  ce2)haloceles  are,  in  fact, 
hvdi't'ncei)iialoceles  which  contain  the  occipital  lobe  of  the  external  cere- 
bellum,  and  [)erhaps  often  the  (juatlrigemina,  along  with  the  distended 
posterior  cormia  of  the  lateral  ventricle  and  the  dilated  fourth  ventricle, 
with  the  Sylvian  aqueduct,  already  distended  with  the  contained  fluid. 
Sincipital  hydi'eiicepiialoceles  are  rare,  ])artieularly  those  of  the  naso- 
frontal and  naso-ethiuoidal  varieties.  The  quantity  of  fluid  thus  con- 
tained in  these  tumors  is  various — from  a  few  ounces  to  tw"0  quarts. 
Along  with  the  membrane  which  constitutes  the  hernial  sac  are  also 
other  partitions,  such  as  the  falx,  the  tentorium,  and  so  on,  but  usually 
more  (•)r  less  distorted  and  deformed.  In  the  sac  may  also  be  found 
the  venous  sinus  ])ertaining  to  the  membrane  and  localities  primarily 
involved.  That  remaining  portion  of  the  lirain  still  in  its  proper  cavity 
shows  under  these  circumstances  various  deformities  anil  defects.  Usually 
the  ventricles  are  dilated,  while  the  skull  itself  is  occasionally  enlarged. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  skull  proper  is  microcephalic,  with  small  fon- 
tanelles,  the  sutures  thick,  and  it  is  frequently  asymmetrical.  The 
tumors  show  a  tendency  to  .slowly  enlarge;  as  a  rule,  they  evince  no 
brain-])ulsation  and  are  less  likely  to  be  distended  by  crying,  coughing, 
etc.     They  are  less  sensitive  to  pressure,  and  compression  is  less  likely 
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to  evoke  braiii-symptoiiis  than  in  other  forms.  The  majority  of  children 
thus  affected  die  before  or  dnriny'  hirtii  ;  a  few  of  them  survive  the  first 
weeks  of  extra-uterine  life. 

Ceuencephaloceles,  or  simple  encephaloceles,  occur  more  often  than 
the  previous  form.  They  are  oftener  found  in  the  sincipital  and  less 
often  in  the  occipital  region,  and  constitute,  for  the  most  part,  tumors 
witii  broader  bases.  They  have  a  peculiar  elastic  Iceling,  and  when  fluid 
is  j>resent  between  the  sac-wall  and  the  brain  they  may  appear  trans- 
lucent. They  pulsate  more  firndy,  especially  if  the  patient  crv  and 
cough,  l)ecoming  smaller  during  sleep,  and  arc  more  easilv  reduced  in 
size  by  pressure.  Their  coverings  appi-ar,  for  the  most  part,  normal, 
and  are  often  excoriated  or  show  cicatricial  tissue.  The  skull  is,  as  a  rule, 
very  much  contracted,  and  there  is  a  tendency  toward  microcephalus. 
Many  of  these  children  also  often  die  during  or  shortly  after  birth,  but 
a  considerable  ])ro]>ortion  of  thcni  develop  normally  in  other  respects. 
The  hernial  tumors  grow  but  slowly  or  remain  nearly  stationary. 
These  children  often  reach  the  age  of  puberty  or  live  still  longer.  Some 
of  them  are  deficient  in  intellectual  develo])ment,  and  still  other.s  are 
complete  imbeciles.  Otliers,  again,  show  certain  defects,  such  as  paresis 
of  one  arm,  amaurosis  of  one  eye,  etc.  Individuals  with  sincipital 
tumors  of  this  kind,  as  a  rule,  live  much  longer  and  are  more  intelligent 
than  those  whose  tumors  are  elsewhere  located. 

The  consideration  of  the  cause  of  these  anomalies  takes  us  too  far 
from  the  j)riniary  piu'jiose  of  this  treatise,  and  would  lead  dee])ly  into 
the  study  both  of  embryology  and  teratology.  It  is  enough  for  our 
present  purposes  to  say  that  the  causes  cone(>rn  the  earliest  months  of 
intra-uterine  life,  and  may  l)e  either  internal  or  external.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  anatomy  of  the  mother  may  explain  some  of  the.se 
cases,  as  when  there  is  exostosis  or  protuberance  from  the  pelvis  press- 
ing upon  the  growing  liead,  preventing  its  proper  development  and 
causing  al)sor])tion  of  the  bone.  External  causes  may  be  injuries  or 
various  other  conditions. 

A  peculiar  form  of  meningocele  has  been  described  by  Giutrac, 
Holmes,  and  otiiers.  It  is  met  with  only  in  the  occipital  region,  and 
consists  of  a  dural  sac  with  a  protrusion  of  tiie  arachnoid,  which  is 
filled  with  fluid  and  communicates  with  the  fourth  ventricle ;  in  fact, 
it  seems  often  to  be  a  hydropic  distention  of  this  ventricle,  which,  by 
communication  from  the  foramen  of  Magendie,  is  then  connected  with  the 
arachnoid. 

Other  rare  and  peculiar  forms,  whicli  belong  rather  to  the  curiosities 
of  tile  sul)ject,  and  arc  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  detain  us  here,  have 
also  been  di'scribed  by  various  autiiors. 

So  far  as  the  diagnosis  is  c(jncerned,  we  must  remember,  first  of  all, 
tliat  these  tumors  are  invariably  congenital  ;  next  mo.st  important  is  the 
location  of  the  tumor  ;  next  to  this  come  the  common  signs,  .such  as 
brain-]>ulsation,  augmentation  in  size  by  fi)rced  expiration,  reduction  of 
the  s;ime  during  (piict  l)reathing,  antl  still  more  so  during  sleep,  produc- 
tion of  signs  of  brain-irritation  bv  firm  <tr  sudden  pressure,  rcducibility 
of  tumor,  detection  of  margin  of  the  bony  opening,  etc.  Of  lesser  im- 
portance are  the  recognition  of  certain  less  constant  phenomena,  as,  for 
instance,  the  form  and  type  of  the  skull,  and  the  existence  of  micro- 
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cephiiliis.  Tumors  which  are  too  distondcd  to  permit  of  careful  exam- 
ination would  better  he  aseptically  t;i])ped  with  tiie  at^piratin*^  needle, 
after  which  one  may  recognize  the  ijony  opening  through  which  they 
project.  This  may  also  Ije  done  l)y  the  passMge  <jf  a  tine  clean  common 
needle  through  the  skin  and  exploring  as  with  a  probe.  The  occipital 
tumors  seldom  present  any  dilliculty  in  diagnosis.  Here  the  hydren- 
cephaloceles  are  most  common,  the  pure  meningoceles  less  so.  The 
tumor  itself  fluctuates,  and  is  often  translucent,  while  pulsation  and 
pressure-symptoms  usually  are  wanting.  These  cases  are  observed  prac- 
tically always  in  the  new-born,  for  tiie  children  seldom  live  long  after 
birth.  Diagnosis  of  sincipital  enccphaloeeles  is  less  simple.  We  may 
have  to  do  here  with  cenencephaloceles.  Here  the  bony  opening  may 
be  so  small  as  to  make  it  ditticult  of  recognition.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  the  tumors  occur  about  the  orbit  or  at  the  glabella.  These 
tumoi's  usually  pulsate,  increase  on  ex|)iration,  diminish  during  sleep, 
and  are  more  or  less  reducible.  Such  tumors  would  have  to  be  diag- 
nosed from  cysts  and  other  dermoids,  also  from  vascular  tumors,  which 
often  occur  in  these  localities.  A  })oint  of  great  importance  would  be 
any  coincident  deformity  of  the  skull  itself.  Sometimes  the  distance 
between  the  eves  is  considerablv  increased,  while  the  orbital  cavities 
themselves  are  reduced  in  their  antero-])osterior  dimensions,  as  a  result 
of  whicii  the  eyes  are  set  far  apart  and  have  a  ])ecidiar  appearance,  with 
some  protrusion.  Congenital  tumors  of  other  regions  would  rarely  be 
mistaken  for  cephaloceles  if  carefully  studied,  unless  they  are  reducible 
and  show  brairi-pidsation. 

As  between  the  ditlcrent  forms  of  cephaloceles,  tiie  diagnosis  is 
usually  not  very  ditticult.  The  pure  meningoceles  are  found  most 
often  in  the  upper  and  lower  occipital  region  ;  they  fluctuate  and  are 
translucent ;  their  size  is  influenced  as  already  mentioned ;  they  are 
easily  emptied  by  puncture  and  are  i"educed  in  size  l)y  pressure.  The 
hydrencephaloceles  form  large,  fluctuating,  often  translucent  and  often 
symmetrically-developed  tumors,  usually  located  in  the  occijntal  region 
— are  not  reducible  and  ai'e  Init  slightly  influenced  by  forced  expiration. 
They  are  not  coiu])Ietely  or  easily  eni]>tied  by  ])nncture.  They  are 
almost  always  met  with  in  deformed  skulls.  The  cenencephaloceles  are 
practically  the  only  variety  which  are  ever  met  with  in  adult  life.  They 
are  situated  anteriorly  for  the  most  part,  may  have  thick  walls,  fluctuate 
more  or  less,  and  after  being  emptied  l)y  piuicture  are  only  partially 
reduced  in  size ;  they  pulsate  with  violent  expiration  and  diminish 
during  sleep,  and  are  usually  only  slightly  reducible. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  cncejihaloccles  is  in  general  unfavor- 
able. Only  a  small  percentage  of  children  born  with  these  tumors  live 
for  more  than  a  few  weeks.  Most  rapidly  fatal  are  the  hydrencephalo- 
celes, jiartly  because,  as  a  rule,  the  entire  brain  is  defective.  The 
cenencephaloceles  permit  the  most  favorable  prognosis,  since  but  few  of 
them  by  themselves  are  dangerous  to  life. 

Treatment. — Treatment  should,  first  of  all,  lie  directed  toward 
protection  against  spontaneous  rujiture  of  the  tumor.  This  may  be 
done  by  mechanical  protection  of  some  kind  with  starched  bandages 
or  with  some  plastic  material,  or  in  certain  instances  simply  by  envel- 
oping the    head    in  cotton.       Radical    treatment    has   been  tried  many 
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times  anil  in  many  ways.  All  sorts  of  cfibrts  have  been  made  by 
juincture,  incision,  ligatnre,  and  eerasemcnt,  extirpation,  and  also  b}- 
injection,  none  of  which  have  as  yet  given  very  favorable  results.  It 
happened  to  Leasure  to  heal  a  hydrencejihalocele  by  junieture  and  com- 
pression. The  cases  in  which  one  most  desires  to  render  help  are  those 
where  the  greatest  difficulties  are  present.  Many  cases  of  small  anterior 
cencnce))haloceles  may  be  left  alone,  or  at  least  interference  may  be 
indefinitely  delayed.  So  far  as  the  remaining  forms  are  concerned,  com- 
pressit)n,  with  or  without  puticture,  has  given  generally  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  ISIost  of  these  cases  present  in  such  a  way  that  on 
mechanical  grounds  alone  extirpation  is  in  most  resjiects  simple  and 
easy  of  performance ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  absolute  aseptic  pre- 
cautions are  nearly  or  completely  impossible,  and  these  cases,  thereibre, 
are  bound  to  succumb  from  purulent  meningitis  in  a  most  discouraging 
way.  The  ligature  has  in  a  few  instances  been  successfully  a])plied. 
Not  a  few  times  as  the  result  f)f  mistaken  diagnosis  has  free  incision 
been  made  with  speedily  fatal  results.  The  same  is  true  also  of  iodine 
injections.  In  a  general  way,  we  Mould  only  saj-  that,  while  in  indi- 
vidual instances  radical  eflbrts  may  give  some  promise  of  success,  the 
most  satisfactory  method  has  been  found  to  be  jiuncture  with  a  fine 
needle,  re])eated  as  may  seem  wise,  and  followed  l)y  continuous  com- 
pression arranged  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  surgeon  may  best  devise.' 
(Bergmann  rcjiorts  two  cases  of  successful  operation  for  encejihalocele 
containing  brain-substance  performed  by  iSclimitz  of  St.  Petersburg.) 

Bergmann  reconmiends  operation  in  eases  of  sincipital  encephalocele, 
especially  the  smaller  forms,  since  it  is  well  known  that  children  born 
with  these  forms  live  longer  than  those  atHictcd  with  occipital  encephalo- 
celes,  several  cases  having  been  reported  as  ])assing  the  age  of  puberty. 
Larger-  has  reported  10  cases  of  adults  with  sincipital  enccphalocele,  9 
of  which  had  preserved  their  intelligence.'  Still,  all  of  those  who  sur- 
vive do  not  necessarily  escape  secondary  results.  Thus,  Volkmann* 
observed  in  a  girl  three  and  a  half  years  old  that  the  eyes  turned  and 
protruded.  A  patient  of  Muhr,  although  having  reached  the  forty- 
second  year,  had  been  an  epilej)tie  since  childiiood,  and  was  at  that  time 
manifesting  progressive  insanity. 

These  tumors  are  apt  to  be  richly  snj)plied  with  blood-vessels  freely 
anastomosing,  and  the  skin-covering  is  usually  very  delicate,  sometimes 
as  thin  as  a  veil.     De  Ranter  has  called  attention  to  the  peculiarity  of 

•  Fdr  a  snccessfn)  case  of  basal  cerebral  liernia  treated  by  temporary  resection  of 
the  jaw  and  fixation  of  tbe  pedicle,  ride  Fenger,  "Basal  Hernias  of  the  Brain,"  Am. 
Jnurn.  Mid.  Sci.,  1S!)5,  January,  p.  1. 

-  .irrh.  gen.,  Juillet,  1877. 

■'  Lindfors  has  reported  a  ca.se  of  a  boy,  ten  months  of  afie,  with  a  large  bilobed  tumor 
between  the  forehead  and  the  nnse,  both  lobes  being  round,  fluctuating,  and  elastic,  the 
left  as  large  as  a  chestnut.  F.xjiloratory  incision  showed  that  they  bad  no  communica- 
tion with  each  other.  From  each  a  thin  fluid  of  a  straw-yellow  color  escaped.  Portions 
of  each  cyst-wall  were  found  to  consist  of  dense  coiuicctive  tissue.  The  tumor  recurred 
and  was  "excised.  Microscopic  examination  showed  it  consisted  of  normal  skin  and 
underlying  cavernous  tissues,  tortuous  blood-vessels,  and  an  inner  layer  of  firm,  homo- 
geneous connective  tissue.  There  were  no  nerve-elements  present.  Tumor  probably  a 
inire  meningocele  of  rare  bilateral  form.  Kajiid  reeurreure  was  due  to  enormous  thick- 
ening of  the  cystic  wall  and  subsequent  structural  alteration  of  the  growth.  Kecovery 
followed  the  operation  (Up.<ialii  lukarefdrenings forhandlingni;  vol.  xxix.  4,  p.  219). 

'  Beilriige,  1S75,  p.  261. 
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ahscuce  of  the  dura  at  tlic  suiiiinit  of  tumors  of  spina  l)ifi(la,  as  well  as  at 
tlio  summit  of  ofcipitai  ciiccplialocclcs.  At  this  point  we  frcijiR'ntiy 
tinil  tiic  soft,  succulent  structure  of  the  eaveruonia  ;  lieuee  the  jrreat 
importance  of  infiltration  of  hlood  and  of  surface-forming  at  tliis  point  ; 
hence  also  the  necessity  for  operation. 

The  cranial  defect  wliich  permits  of  sincipital  encephaioceU's  is  ])r()l)- 
ablv  in  lariaje  measure  due  to  tiic  operative  action  of  amniotic  bands  or 
disturl)ances  in  the  cephalic  ficxurc  of  tlie  amnion.  Morian'  has  studied 
the  relations  of  ol)ii(pic  facial  cleft  to  the  above  disturbances.  In  ."U 
cases  of  such  clefts  brain-anomalies  wi're  ])resent  in  2(i  ;  anionu;  them,  7 
cases  of  encephalocele  and  1")  cases  in  which  amniotic  adhesions  were  still 
visible  or  demonstrable.  It  is  most  in-obable  that  the  frequent  coinci- 
dence of  such  anatomical  defects  is  (Ine  to  a  common  etiology.  More- 
over, sincipital  encei)halocelcs  arc  uniformly  placed  laterally;  even  in 
those  which  are  so  largt'  as  to  ap|iarcntly  occupy  a  central  position  this 
is  nevertheless  true. 

Until  very  recently  extirpation  of  the  projecting  walls  of  brain-sub- 
stance has  been  resorted  to  very  seldom,  and  really  only  in  cases  of  mis- 
taken diagnosis." 

Hydrocephalus. 

This  term  is  given  to  abnormal  collections  uf  Huid  within  the  cranial 
<^avity.  When  the  fluid  is  continc<l  to  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  which 
are  much  dilated  to  accounnodatc  it,  it  is  known  as  "hydrocephalus 
ventriculorum"  or  "  internus  ;"  when  outside  of  the  brain,  between  it 
and  the  dura,  it  is  known  as  "  hydrocei>halus  meningeus"  or  sometimes 
"externus."  The  latter  is  relatively  rare,  and  the  title  is  usually  applied 
to  those  cases  \vhere  the  ventricles  are  not  jirimaril)-  affected.  It  may 
be  congenital  or  ac(jnired.  When  congenital,  the  cause  is  usually  in- 
separable from  imperfect  development  of  tlu'  l)rain,  while  the  space 
between  the  shrunken  brain  and  the  cranial  wall  is  filled  with  fluid.  It 
is  sometimes  combined  with  coincidi'ut  hydrops  ventriculorum.  The 
skull  itself  at  the  time  of  beginning  troulile  may  be  of  natural  size  or  a 
trifle  increased.  Most  of  the  children  thns  affected  die  soon  after  de- 
liverv,  living  usuallv  onlv  a  few  weeks  or  months,  althongh  Bright  has 
reported  a  case  of  this  kind  still  living  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years. 
The  acquired  form  is  noted  in  both  children  and  adults.' 

On  autopsy  of  hydi-(iccphali<'  children  it  is  quite  common  to  find 
from   150  c.c.  to  several   linn(lrc<l   c.  c.  of  fluid.     The  condition  is  more 

■  Arbeilen  der  Cliir.  kiin..,  Berlin,  18S7,  vol.  ii.  p.  5". 

^  Muscatello  (concerning  "  Consjenitnl  Fissures  of  the  Skull  and  the  Spine,"  Lanr/ni- 
beck'n  Archiv,  47,  162)  distingnislies  between  eephalocvstocele  and  ceplialncysto-nienin- 
gocele,  believing  in  operating  n|)on  tlie  former  for  removal  of  the  sac.  Should  nerve- 
substance  be  spread  out  upon  its  inner  layer,  he  would  endeavor  to  return  this  within 
the  cranial  cavitv.  The  most  significant  contraindication  to  this  treatment  is  the  exist- 
ence of  visual  disturbance  of  higher  grade,  such  as  optic  atrophy,  etc.  In  the  second 
class  of  cases  the  operative  melhod  must  be  somewhiit  altered.  Here  the  cyst-wall  is 
usually  not  tenselv  distended,  since  most  of  the  blood  is  collected  in  the  arachnoid 
cavity,  and  if  any  brain-substance  be  present  it  causes  less  disturbance  than  in  the  pre- 
vious ease.  Here  the  operation  should  consist  of  opening  the  tumor,  laying  out  the 
cyst-wall,  and  reducing  it  within  the  cranial  cavity. 

"  Vide  also  Eigenbrodt,  "  Ueber  Kephalliydrocelen  und  Schiidelliicken  nach  einfachcn 
Schadelfrakturen  ini  ICimlesalter,"  Bnlriiije  siir  kllii.  Cliirurgie,  xi.  401. 
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comiiuiii  ill  rliacliitic  cliildron  than  in  others.  In  adults  it  occurs  ratlicr 
as  a  hydrops  ex  vacuo,  resulting  after  atr(i])iiy  of  the  brain.  Of  this 
kind  a  remarkable  case  has  been   reported  by  Heller. 

Pachynu'ning'itis  interna  may  also  produce  a  subdural  exudate  of 
this  kind.  In  adult  oases  distention  of  cranial  bones  is  not  permitted. 
This  occurs  for  the  mo.st  part  in  rhachitic  children.  Hydrocephalus 
nieningens  is  of  interest  to  the  surgeon  only  when  there  is  expansion  of 
the  cranial  cavity.  Even  in  these  cases  it  is  difKeiih  to  distinguish 
from  hydroj)s  ventriciilorum.  When  recognized  it  is  aiiicuable  to  treat- 
ment by  repeated  puncture,  which  must  be  done  witii  the  most  rigid 
])recautions,  and  which  otters  better  prospect  of  subsecpient  relief  than 
do  cases  of  the  ventricular  variety.  An  encapsulateil  collection  of 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  also  known  as  hygroma  of  the  dura.     These  col- 

FiG.  4o.^. 


Hviinicfitluilus  iutenuis;  (lilated  ventricles  {U.S.  \.  Museum,  Ni>.  .S2;J;J). 


lections  lie  enca|)sulatcd  by  ai)normaliy-fornied  iiiembrane  or  exudate 
between  the  dura  and  tlic  ])ia,  and  may  even  lead  to  expansion  of  the 
overlving  skull.  Tliey  are  due  to  ciironic  inttamiuatiou  of  the  dura, 
such  as  is  spoken  <if  under  the  head  of   Pachymeningitis. 

In  hvdrocc])iialus  ventriciilorum  of  mild  degree  wc  find  distention 
of  the  ventricles  ijy  cerebro-spinal  fluid  as  the  result  of  meningitis, 
encephalitis,   tul)ercular   disease,  brain-atrophy,  etc.     Nevertheless,  the 
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term  "  liy<lr(>ce|)h;ilus  intcnins"  is  usually  <i;ivcn  to  a  chronic  distention 
of  tile  x'enti'icles  w  itii  a  eorrespondini^  reduction  in  the  amount  of  brain- 
sul)stance,  oi'  at  U'ast  expansion  of  the  skull,  to  acconunodate  the  in- 
ereasiui;  fluid.  Tiie  condition  is  practically  a  ciironie  one,  and  for  tlic 
most  ])art  of  conirenital  origin.  Tiie  Huid  collects  mainly  in  the  lateral 
ventricles,  althouirh  tiu'  third  and  fourth  are  sometimes  distended. 
The  amount  of  Huid  tluis  collected  may  l)c  relatively  enormous,  as 
much  even  as  4()()()  c.  e.  :  in  one  case  CruiksiiauU  found  27  ounces. 
Compression  of  tlie  hraiii  causes,  of  course,  atro])liy  of  the  same,  with 
arrest  of  its  development,  so  that  as  a  couscfpience  there  is  relative 
reduction  of  its  volume,  and  sometimes  alnu)st  total  disappearance  of 
the  hemis])heres,  which  are  changed  into  great  sacs,  upon  whose  upper 
and  inner  aspect  the  remaining  hrain-substance  is  sjiread  out  as  a  layer. 
Tile  fissures  and  sulci  are  completely  lost  ;  the  small  ganglia  are  dis- 
torted, the  trigeminal  lengthene<l  out,  the  corpora  (]uadrigeTnina  much 
distended,  the  gray  and  wliitc  substance  scarcely  to  be  differentiated,  and 
numerous  other  structural  alterations  are  noted.  Tliat  there  is  absolute 
defect  of  the  brain  is  ascertained  by  the  fact  that  after  evacuating  the 
fluid  it  is  found  to  weigh  nuich  less  than  normal  brains  of  the  same  age. 
So  far  as  the  cranium  is  concerned,  the  bones  of  the  vertex  separate,  so 
that  instead  of  sutures  we  have  a  tightly-stretched  membrane.  The  bones 

Fig.  436. 


Condition  of  cranial  lioiius  iu  hydrocephalus  (Wood  Museum) 


themselves  are  flattened,  and  there  is  disa])])earance  at  many  points  of 
the  osseous  tissue  between  the  pericranium  and  the  dura.  Alterations 
are  not  so  marked  at  the  base,  the  principal  deformity  being  that  the 
roofs  of  the  orbits  are  pushed  forward   an<l  downward.      For  the  most 
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part  tlie  skull  expands  syninietrically  ;  still,  this  is  not  always  the  case, 
since  one  ventricle  may  be  more  distended  than  the  other. 

The  appearance  of  hydrocejihalic  heads  is  nearly  always  distinctive. 
If  patients  live  long  enough  and  the  gradual  increase  oi'  fluid  be  checked, 
tiic  bones  may  tinally  ossify,  ossification  proceeding  either  radially  or 
else  from  new  centres.  If  the  fluid  steadily  increase,  tliere  may  be 
spontiuieous  rupture  from  the  ventricles  into  the  subdural  space,  with 
resulting  hydrocejihalus  meningeus.  Most  of  the  patients  with  con- 
genital hydrocephalus  show  also  other  develo])mental  defects,  such  as 
club-foot,  liare-li]),  etc.  If  the  condition  be  well  develoj)ed  during  intra- 
uterine life,  tile  size  of  the  skull  is  considerably  augmented  at  birth,  and 
may  constitute  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  parturition.  Such  children 
born  without  skilled  help  fi'CMjuently  die  during  delivery,  and  the  mothers 
are  seldom  delivered  without  instrumental  assistance.  The  so-called 
acquired  cases  are,  in  effect,  for  the  most  jiart,  congenital,  the  condition 
not  being  sutticiently  marked  at  birth  to  attract  attention. 

Expansion  of  the  skull  liap])ens  sometimes  rapidly,  sometimes  slowly, 
and  is  more  ])romiuent  at  the  fontanelles  and  along  the  sutures,  where 
fluctuating  irregularities  may  develop.  The  more  the  circumference  of 
tiie  vertex  increases,  the  greater  the  disproportion  between  the  enlarged 

Fig.  437. 


nydroi'iplialus  (Wuoil  Museum). 

skull  and  the  small  face,  and  the  more  tyjiical  the  a])pcarance  of  the 
child.  Wiien  tliis  expansion  has  attained  a  liigh  degree  the  fluctuating 
tumors  liefore  alluded  to  niav  become  translucent,  while  u])on  the  scalp, 
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which  is  sparsely  cuvorwl  witli  hail',  one  may  see  enlarged  veins,  because 
of  the  changes  at  the  base  of  tiie  skull  and  pressure  upon  the  roof  of 
the  orbits,  while  the  eyes  have  a  ))eculiar  appearance,  and  are  pressed 
not  nierel}'  forward,  but  downward,  so  tliat  tliey  are  nearly  cov- 
ered by  the  lower  lids,  because  tlic  upper  lids  are  somewhat  retracted. 
Because  also  of  the  peculiar  position  of  tiie  roof  of  the  orl)it  the  super- 
ciliary arches  appear  to  be  commonly  raised,  'i'hese  jxitients  perspire 
freely  about  the  head,  which  often  feels  warmer  than  normal.  Ujion 
auscultation,  in  the  region  of  the  enlarged  fontanelles  there  is  usually 
audible  a  systolic  murmtu'. 

Most  of  these  cliildrcn  present  in  every  respect  a  picture  of  impaii'cd 
development.  They  suffer  from  disturbed  digestion  antl  from  constipa- 
tion. Emaciation  and  Habby  muscles  are  a  ecmsequenee,  witii  curvature 
of  many  of  their  long  bones.  The  special  senses  are  seldom  perfectly 
developed.     Hearing  is  the  sense  least  often  affected  ;    taste  and  smell 
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Hydrocephalus  (Uruns). 

earlv  disappear.  Strabismus  and  nystagmus  are  fre(|uent ;  the  pupils 
are  nsuallv  dilated.  Willis  found  in  one  case  that  he  could  cause  dilata- 
tion of  eitiier  pupil  by  having  the  child  lie  on  that  side  of  the  head. 
A^entricular  hydrocephalus  developing  after  the  first  year  of  life  is  ordi- 
narily regarded  as  acquired.  Under  these  conditions  it  usually  develops 
ra])idlv,  althougii  not  always.  In  rapid  cases  there  is  accompanying 
lieadache  with  disturbance  of  consciousness,  cramps,  and  other  manifold 
symptoms.  These  children  desire  to  lie  always  carried,  wish  to  rest  the 
head,  complain  of  some  degree  of  headache,  show  constant  but  mild 
pyrexia,  cry  in  their  sleep,  and  gradually  emaciate.     They  have  poor 
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control  of  tlie  pphineter.s.  After  tliis  ctiiulition  Ims  hcen  pre^oiit  for  a 
variahle  length  of  time  there  is  noticed  a  firadiial  expansion  of  the  skull 
Avith  separation  of  sutures.  The  more  distinct  the  condition,  the  more 
evident  the  signs  of  central  paralysis.  To  the  cases  above  alluded  to 
must  be  added  those  also  wiiicJi  follow  respiratory  diseases,  iJurtieularlv 
w  hoopinti'  couuh,  in  rliachitic  children. 

The  tendency  of  these  children  is  to  die  during  tiie  first  vear  or  two 
of  life.  Kecovery  may  follow,  but  is  rare,  and  usually  the  most  that  can 
be  hoj)eil  tor  is  that  the  lesions  shall  remain  stationary.  Fatal  results 
are  usually  due  to  increase  of  transudate,  with  resulting  convulsions  and 
final  coma.  Death  may  be  produced  by  intercurrent  disease  or  by  such 
accidents  as  j)erforation  and  bursting  of  the  skull  with  evacuation  of 
fluid.  Fn  other  cases  spontaneous  evacuation  into  the  nasal  cavities  has 
been  observed.  Rokitansky  has  repiu'ted  jierforatiou  of  the  bones  of  the 
scalp  with  formation  of  external  watery  tumors.  In  a  case  reported  by 
Bacon  the  fluid  escaped  beneath  the  scalp  into  the  tissue  of  the  face,  and 
finallv  burst  into  the  nose.  There  are  but  very  few  cases  on  record  of 
com])lete  sjxintaneous  recovery  of  well-marked  disease  of  this  kind. 
One  of  the  most  instructive  of  these  is  that  rejxn'ted  by  Greatwood 
(1858),  which  cduct'rned  a  fiftcen-months-old  child  born  with  a  large 
head,  which  gradually  became  helpless,  and  one  day  fell,  sti'iking   the 

Fui.  439. 


H\«irort_phaho  monster  (Brims). 

liead  upon  a  nail,  which  latter  was  immediately  extracted.  When  the 
wound  produced  by  the  nail  was  probed  a  gn'at  stream  of  fluid  esca]>ed, 
and  the  0))ening  leaked  freelv  for  four  days,  and  then  clnsed.  The  child 
recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  at  the  age  of  four  and  a  half  years 
a])peared  perfectly  healthy.  A  few  other  similar  eases  are  on  record. 
In  yet  other  cases  there  seems  to  be  spontaneous  resorjition  of  fluid  w  ith 
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rusuiinition  ui'  hraiii-t'iinctiou.  J''rt)iii  liydruccjiliulu.s  a  mild  degree  of 
recovery  is  by  no  means  rare.  Tliis  is  most  likely  in  rliachitic,  children, 
in  whom  treatment  lor  the  rickets  seems  to  be  all  that  is  re(|nired. 

It  is  well  usually  to  separate  the  apparently  contrenital  from  the  ap- 
parently ac(|iiire(l  erases.  In  the  former  normal  brain-development  is 
more  interfered  with,  while  in  the  latter  established  brain-functions  may 
retrograde.  Beyond  referring  to  the  well-known  embryological  fact  that 
the  hemispheres  are  formed  by  two  vesicles  due  to  the  infolding  of  mem- 
branes whose  cavities  are  filled  with  fluid,  a  discussion  of  minute  causes 
would  take  us  too  far  from  the  surgical  aspect  of  this  disease.  But  this 
fact  will  exjilain  how  we  may  have  extensive  hydrocc])halns  combined 
with  true  microcejihalus  or  with  the  normal-sized  skull.  Thus,  Billard 
found  in  one  child  who  died  on  its  third  day  of  pneumonia  that  both 
hemispheres  had  been  substituted  by  bags  of  fiuid,  retaining  almost  the 
original  rndinientary  condition.  Other  explanations  of  the  acquired 
cases  nnist  be  gathered  from  family  history,  most  of  the  parents  being 
sy]ihilities  or  alcoholics.  It  is  of  interest  also  to  know  that  the  condition 
has  been  hereditary  in  certain  families. 

Diagnosis  of  hydrocephalus  can  only  be  positively  made  when  the 
shape  of  the  skull  is  changed  to  accommodate  the  increase  of  fluid 
within.  Inasmuch  as  in  young  children  the  skull  presents  various  types 
and  shajies,  one  may  be  in  doubt  at  the  lieginning  of  a  case  of  hydro- 
cephalus on  this  account,  but  when  the  sutures  begin  to  separate  and  the 
fontanelles  to  protrude  the  diagnosis  is  not  then  difficult.  When  the 
(condition  has  reached  a  high  degree  the  skull  fiuctnates  and  is  more  or 
less  translucent.  Difficulties  in  diagnosis  arise  mainly  in  rliachitic  cases, 
it  being  sometimes  difficult  to  say  whether  the  cranium  is  altered  by 
rhaehitis  or  by  the  Huid  collection  within.  In  this  case  a  general  ex- 
amination of  the  patient's  body  will  probably  clear  up  the  doubt.  As 
between  liydrocei)halus  meningt'us  and  hydrocephalus  ventriculorum, 
Hewett  is  sure  that  the  pressing  downward  of  the  orbital  jilates  and  the 
peculiar  appearance  of  the  eyes  are  met  w'ith  rather  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former  eases.  As  between  acute  and  chronic  hydrocephalus,  Roger 
has  relied  on  the  existence  of  a  perceptible  systolic  nun-mur  which  is 
always  present  in  chronic  cases. 

In  view^  of  what  has  already  been  said,  prognosis  is  not  favorable. 
It  is  less  so  in  the  congenital  than  in  the  acquired  form ;  less  so,  also,  in 
the  acute  than  in  the  chronic  cases. 

Treatment. — This  may  be  partly  medical,  or  in  serious  cases  largely 
surgical.  For  the  former  the  reailer  is  referred  to  treatises  on  internal 
medicine.  The  operative  treatment  consists  either  of  compression  of  the 
enlarged  skull  by  bandaging  or  of  removal  of  the  fluid  by  puncture, 
with  (n*  without  permanent  drainage.  The  electi'olytic  method  has  also 
been  suggested,  but  never  practised  to  any  extent.  Com])ression  has 
been  successful,  although  rarely,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  results  are  not  en- 
couraging. From  combined  puncture  and  ])ressnre  at  least  a  temj)orary 
subsidence  of  fluid  collection  may  be  expected,  and  there  are  numerous 
cases  on  record  where,  after  one  or  more  jiunctnrcs,  recovery  has  ensued, 
although  whether  this  recovery  was  a  relative  or  an  absolute  one  may  be 
doubted.  Certain  it  is  also  that  in  still  moi'e  numerous  instances  punc- 
ture has  been  followed  by  death.     Beely  found  among  those  reported  as 
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healed  after  puncture  only  eight  eases  which  had  been  really  i-elieved  for 
more  than  a  year.  Compression  may  be  bn)Ui2;ht  about  by  plaster  strips 
or  starch  bandages,  but  in  all  cases  thei'c  is  danger  of  pressure-sores,  or 
even  of  gangrene  ;  eonse((Ucntly,  it  nuist  be  carried  out  with  caution. 

The  operation  of  tapj)ing  for  hydrocephalus  tln-ough  the  fontanelle  is 
so  old  a  procedure  that  it  cannot  be  detennined  who  first  devised  it.  It 
certainly  was  recommended  by  Hippocrates,  and  later  by  Celsus.  lu 
recent  times  it  has  been  particularly  rect)mmended  by  Zenner,  Keen, 
Bergmann,  Wernicke,  and  others.  Zenner  has  also  advised  tapping  tlie 
ventricles  as  a  palliative  measure  in  some  eases  of  basal  tumors.  Berg- 
mann alludes  to  tlic  similarity  of  deposit  of  miliary  tubercle  on  the  pia 
mater  and  the  j)eritoneum,  which  in  cither  case  is  followed  by  great 
transudation,  and  .states  that  the  thought  naturally  comes  to  drain  off  the 
fluid  in  either  case,  and  thereby  imburden  and  fi'ce  the  circulation.  It 
was  this  reason  that  led  him  to  operate  in  1S.S8  on  a  case  of  tubercular 
meningitis  in  the  stage  of  l)rain-paralysis.  The  patient's  life  was  not 
materially  prolonged,  yet  in  every  respect  the  benefit  derived  was 
strikingly  illustrated.  The  establishnient  of  ])ermanent  drainage  was, 
perhaps,  first  suggested  by  Wernicke  in  1881.  Its  principal  advocate  in 
this  countr}-  has  been  Keen.'  He  was  led  to  propose  it  by  the  results 
of  an  auto]>sy  in  a  case  of  tubercular  meningitis  which  he  trephined  for 
supposed  alxscess,  where  a  tul>e,  having  been  introduced,  was  found  after 
death  to  reach  witiiin  oue-fourtli  incli  of  the  distended  ventricle,  with- 
out having  produced  intlanuiiation  ;  wliile  Ayres,  Eobson,  and  others 
have  reported  several  cases  which  have  justified  the  operation,  without, 
however,  having  made  it  a  brilliant  success.  Keen  has  also  shown  that 
from  almost  any  point  of  the  cerebral  cortex  it  is  not  difficult  to  pene- 
trate the  ventricle,  providing  only  that  one  is  familiar  with  its  location 
and  conformation,  and  that  when  distended  it  is  extremely  easy  to  reach. 
He  advises  that  wlieu  effusion  is  acute  tlie  Huid  be  rapidly  drawn  off, 
but  that  drainage  should  be  provided  i'or  chronic  cases,  since  in  the  latter, 
when  distention  has  been  great  and  brain-tissue  is  atrophied  and  dis- 
torted, it  is  better  to  drain  slowly,  in  order  to  jiermit  a  gradual  restora- 
tion to  )>ro])er  shape,  should  tills  be  ])ossibh'.  ]\Ioreover,  rapid  emptying 
may  l)e  fatal,  as  shown  by  cases  rc])()rted  by  Keen,  Frank,  and  others. 
Langcnbeck  has  suggested  to  tap  through  the  roof  tif  the  orbit.  When 
an  abscess  breaks  into  the  ventricle  rapid  and  free  drainage  and  irri- 
gation are  the  most  promising  methods.  Drainage  may  be  secured  by 
rubber  tubes,  gauze,  wicking,  horsehair,  or  by  even  a  cannula.  There 
is  at  least  a  theoretical  danger  of  punctiu'ing  some  vein  with  the  point 
of  tlie  aspirating  needle.  C'onse()Uciitly,  it  is  jierliaps  lietter  to  pass  in  a 
blunt  grooved  director  or  Horslev's  dilating  director,  by  wliicli  tliis 
danger,  at  least,  will  be  avoided.  Draining  of  ccreln'o-spiual  Huid  is 
not,  per  se,  a  dangei'ous  operation.  This  has  been  shown  in  numerous 
eases,  both  of  cranial  and  sjiinal  lesion.  C'hamjiionniere  reported  a  case 
in  1888  in  wliicli  no  bad  results  followed  so  abundant  a  flow  of  this  fluid 
as  to  wet  the  dressings,  the  pillow,  and  even  the  lied.  It  is  wise  in  these 
o|)erations  to  avoid  the  motor  zone  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sylvian 
fissure,  on  account  of  the  meningeal  and  middle  cerebral  arteries.  ^\  e 
should  also  avoid  known  sense-centres,  and  utilize,  so  far  as  possible, 

'  Med.  News,  1888,  Dec.  1,  and  1890,  Sept.  21. 
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the  so-called  "latent"  zones.  Keen  lias  pro|)<jse(l  three  routes  as 
practicable  : 

1.  Trepliine  halfway  i'ldiii  tlic  external  occii)ital  protul)erance  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  fissure  nf  Uoiaiido  and  '1  cm.  either  side  of  tlie  middle 
line.  Puncture  toward  the  inner  end  of  the  supraorbital  rid^e  on  the 
same  sitle.  The  normal  ventricle  will  be  tapped  at  some  point  in  its  pos- 
terior horn.     This  method  has  the  advantage  of  better  drainage. 

j!.  Trephine  at  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  glai)ella  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  and  2  cm.  either  side  of  the  middle 
line.  I5v  puncture  at  this  point,  wliicii  will  traverse  the  first  frontal 
convolution,  \ve  ojjen  the  anterior  commissure  of  the  ventricle. 

3.  Trepliine  1  ]-  inches  behind  tlie  meatus  and  the  same  distance  above 
licid's  base-line.  Puncture  toward  a  point  2^  inches  directly  above  the 
opposite  meatus.  This  will  enter  the  latei'al  ventricle,  and  by  tliis  route 
we  iiave  the  advantage  that  we  may  either  drain  tlu'  veiitrii'le  or  expose 
an  abscess  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lol)e. 

While  these  three  routes  are  clearly  indicated,  one  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  confined  to  them,  ]i-roviding  only  tiiat  he  proceed  with  caution. 
In  an  admirable  summary  of  tlic  operative  treatment  of  hydrocephalus 
Frank'  offers  tlie  f)ilo\ving  ronclusioiis  : 

Tre|)hining  and  tap|)iiig  of  lateral  ventricles  is  performed — 

1.  For  distention  from  acute,  simple,  or  tubercular  meningitis; 

2.  For  effusion  of  Ijlood,  eitlier  from  trauma  or  disease; 

3.  For  collections  of  pus  ; 

4.  For  effusion  into  the  ventricles  from  brain-tumors  ; 

5.  For  chronic  hvdrocephalus  with  moderate  distention  and  without 
enlargement  of  the  head  ;  and, 

0.  In  cases  of  hvdrocephalus,  witii  great  enlargement  of  the  head, 
which  offer  no  hope. 

One  of  the  best  articles  upon  the  subject  is  l)y  Bultze,"  who  gives 
some  of  the  unfavorable  as  well  as  tiie  favorable  results  of  operation. 
For  instance,  he  (piotes  Henocli,  who  has  operated  in  five  cases,  in  one 
of  them  making  six  different  jiuuctures,  and  in  another  having  used 
iodoform  solution  af"t<'r  ta])])ing  without  having  seen  tiie  slightest  benefit. 
He  also  (piotes  Ilugucuin  as  saying:  "  Then^  is,  up  to  to-day,  no  case 
known  in  which,  before  death,  hydrocephalus  had  been  positively  diag- 
nosed, in  which  jiuncture  had  been  known  to  have  positively  suc- 
ceeded or  in  wiiich  signs  of  real  benefit  have  been  discovered  at  autoj)sy." 
All  authorities  agree  in  this,  that  in  this  c(Uidition  there  is  an  incn-ased 
exudate  of  Huid  as  the  result  of  the  ependymitis  and  the  inflammatory 
irritation  of  the  choroid  ])lexus.  How  freely  fluid  may  escajie  when 
tlrainage  is  carried  out  uuik'r  some  of  these  circumstances  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  observation  noted  above,  but  by  a  case  of  Tillaux,  from 
which  there  was  at  least  one-fourth  of  a  litre  of  cerebro-sjiinal  fluid 
daily  evacuated  tlirougli  the  nose.  The  reader  is  referred  also  to  the 
subject  of  Fractures  of  tlir  Rase  of  the  Skull  for  statements  as  to  the 
amount  of  fluid  drained  off  through  the  ear  in  some  of  these  cases. 

Boltze  is  incliiu'd   to   spt'ak    iiopefiilly  nf  (Quincke's  suggestion^  to 

'  Annals  of  Surgery,  .\pril,  1894,  p.  424. 

^  Ein  Beilraq  znr  Oprratireii  BriKiiHlliim/  den  Hydrocephalus  Cliruiiicu,-<,  llalle,  1S93. 

»  Berlin,  klin.  IIW/.,  1891. 
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make  punctures  not  in  the  skull,  but  between  the  third  and  fourth  lum- 
bar vertebra;,  making-  them  between  the  spinal  processes  in  children,  and 
in  adults  to  one  side  of"  the  lower  border  of  the  transverse  processes. 
This  method  of  course  rests  for  its  justitication  on  the  communication 
between  the  subarachnoid  space  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  canal.  At 
this  point  in  the  spine  no  injury  of  the  cord  is  jiossible,  the  worst  that 
can  happen  being  injury  to  some  nerve  in  the  cauda  equina.  He  uses  a 
pointed,  hollow  needle,  with  which  he  makes  a  tear  in  the  dura  at  the 
point  of  ])uncture.  The  results  of  tliis  method,  however,  arc  by  no 
means  brilliant :  3  out  of  6  cases  of  chronic  hydrorcphalus  died  ;  1  dis- 
appeared ;  in  the  fifth  puncture  was  repeated  six  times  with  slight 
improvement ;  and  the  sixtii  was  discharged  recovered,  l)nt  with  the 
diagnosis  of  tubercular  meningitis.  Boltze  concludes  that  puncture  of 
the  skull  or  of  the  spine  is  not  to  be  reconmicndcd  exce])t  in  cases  of 
severe  pressure-symptoms  from  recent  meningitis  or  in  the  later  stages 
of  non-tubercular  meningitis;  in  hydrocephalus  of  ]iatients  with 
inherited  syphilis  ;  in  <-hronic  meningitis  with  considerable  expansion 
of  the  head,  where  it  nnist  be  frequently  repeated  ;  and  in  cases  where 
there  is  loss  of  certain  functions,  such  as  vision,  etc.  As  against  these 
indications  there  are  no  contraindications  when  the  operation  is  properly 
done. 

For  the  ordinary  ])ur])oses  of  tapping  the  ventricles  a  small  trephine 
opening  is  made,  and  tiu'u  the  needle  or  a  small  trocar  and  cannula  are 
directed  toward  the  ])ro]K'r  point  and  introduced.  Jiefore  withdrawing 
the  instruments  horsehairs  may  be  inserted  or  a  small  drainage-tube 
passed  in.  This  is  the  easier  if  Horsley's  dilating  director  be  used.  Ope- 
ration must  be  considered  as  exjjerimental  in  every  case,  since  the  exact 
internal  condition  is  unknown.  The  most  rigid  asejitic  ])recautions  must 
be  observed,  and  it  may  take  some  days  to  get  a  jiaticnt's  head  into  a 
condition  to  permit  a  really  aseptic  operation.'  If  thought  best  for  any 
reason,  the  ventricle  after  taiij)ing  may  be  irrigated  with  the  warm  steril- 
ized boric  solution,  or,  if  too  much  fluid  has  been  withdrawn  at  once  and 
convulsions  ensue,  a  little  of  this  may  be  introduced  through  the  open- 
ing and  the  ventricle  ])artially  filled  again.  Not  infrc(|uently  we  have, 
as  a  result  of  tapping,  signs  of  cerebral  irritation,  such  as  irritability, 
crying,  vomiting,  cram])s,  pyrexia,  etc.  Fluid  sometimes  (juickly 
reaccumulates,  sometimes  .slowly,  sometimes  not  at  all.  Inasnuich  as 
frequently-repeated  puncture  seems  to  be  not  merely  ineffectual  in  cer- 
tain cases,  but  hazardous,  I  think  one  is  justified  in  holding  that  if 
marked  improvement  d<i  not  occur  after  two  or  three  punctures,  it 
would  be  better  to  discontinue  the  procedure  or  establish  permanent 
drainage.  A  few  surgeons  have  had,  in  time  ])ast,  the  hardihood  to 
inject  iodine  after  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  intracranial  fluid  In  two 
cases  reported  by  Tournesco  it  would  ap])ear  that  recovery  ensued, 
while  others  luive  done  it  with  more  less  imjiunity.  I  know  of  no 
records  to  show  just  how  often  it  has  been  fatal.  So  long  as  improve- 
ment follow  puTicture  it  may  be  repeated  indefinitely,  although  it  seems 
to  do  more   harm    in    tiie   acipiired   cases,  because  one  nuist   perforate  a 

'  I  have  recently  seen  an  al>soliitely  aseptic  course  followed  in  a  case  under  my  care, 
the  child  dying,  after  a  week,  (if  marasmus.  All  etlnrts  to  make  enltures  failed,  and  there 
were  no  signs  of  any  cerebral  complications. 
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tliickcr  layer  of  ccrehral  tissue  in  order  to  empty  the  yentrieles.  Starr' 
takes  tiie  ])ositioii — and,  I  tiiink,  wisely — tiiat  in  eases  of  the  fi^eneral 
elasses  alluded  to  ahoye  tre|>hinini^  may  he  reconunended,  since  if  the 
disease  he  j)rimaiy  it  may  he  cured,  and  if  it  he  secondary  the  opera- 
tion will  not  necessarily  hasten  the  fatal  termination.  Such  accidents  as 
rupture  of  the  lateral  ycntricle  or  rupture  of  ahscesses  or  vessels  into  it 
may  happen  in  any  of  these  cases,  and  constitute  some  of  the  risks  which 
must  l)c  asstuuc(l  on  the  patient's  side.  Wiiili'  in  many  cases  trej)hining 
and  tapping  must  he  regarded  as  possihly  merely  palliatiyo  measures, 
nevertheless,  they  are  not  to  he  put  away  solely  because  of  prejudice 
or  fear. 

Epilepsy  and  the  Psychoses. 

Operatiye  attack  for  relief  of  epilepsy  is  an  operation  wiiich  antedates 
the  accurate  history  of  medicine.  It  seems  to  have  been  practised  at 
first  purely  empirically  ;  then,  when  surgery  became  a  science,  to  have 
been  done  Ayith  more  plausilile  reason,  after  having  fallen  into  discredit 
for  centuries  ;  and  then,  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  to  have  been 
revived  upon  its  merits  and  upon  the  recognition  of  more  or  less  accurate 
indications.^ 

Operation  for  e|iilepsy  ap]iears  to  rest  upon  two  fundamental  facts, 
the  first  being  that  it  has  been  long  noticed  by  many  com|)t'tcnt  observers 
that  after  serious  operation,  either  intended  for  relief  of  epilepsy  or  for 
other  purposes,  or  even  accident,  the  cpilej)tic  attacks  have  entirely 
ceased  or  have  become  relatively  infrecpient :  in  other  words,  that 
marked  improvement  in  tlie  epileptic  condition  has  resulted.  The 
second  fact  is  the  scientific  distinction,  which  Hughlings  Jackson  was 
the  first  to  point  out,  between  epileptic  attacks  of  a  generalized  character, 
or  the  so-called  "  idi(>]>athic "  epilepsy,  whose  origin  is  perhaps  still 
unkn(iwn,  and  those  which  begin  with  a  <lefinite  aura,  and  in  which  the 
muscular  spasm  follows  a  more  or  less  definite  order  or  progranune,  suc- 
cessive groups  of  muscles  being  affected  according  to,  apparently,  a  fixed 
law  for  that  jiarticular  case.  During  some  of  these  attacks  consciousness 
is  not  completely  lost;  in  fact,  seldom  so,  unless  the  attack  culminate  in 
a  general  convulsion.  This  form  of  e|>ile])tic  seizure  is  tiiat  now  generally 
kno\vn  as  "Jacksonian  "  epilepsy,  and  is  that  in  which  operation  is  nmst 
often  of  real  service.  So  far  as  \ye  can  grossly  perceive  the  cause  in  this 
class  of  cases,  it  consists  of  irritation  in  the  excitable  portions  of  the 
cortex,  which  irritation  appears  to  radiate  from  some  particular  point, 
and  to  grow  less  severe  as  it  reaches  other  centres  in   the   neighbor- 

'  Brain  Surr/eri/,  p.  "263. 

''  Broca,  in  his  Memoir,  has  shown  tliat  attempts  to  cure  epilepsy  by  borini;  or  chisel- 
ling away  portions  of  the  skull  as  a  cure  for  the  nwrbiis  sorer  dated  back  into  the  pre- 
historic era,  it  having  been  lield  then  that  this  was  the  operation  which  sanctified  the 
patient  operated  on.  As  the  operation  became  more  limited  in  its  aiiplication,  especially 
from  the  time  of  Desault  to  that  of  Diefienbach,  its  employment  in  epilepsy  became  less 
and  less  frequent,  until  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  for  the  most  part,  only  those 
cases  were  trephined  wliich  presented  some  external  marking.  Seidl,  who  published  his 
memoir,  Ufber  Antineplisdii'  (Jhiriiriie,  in  1S8I),  could  lind  only  29  cases  whicli  liad  been 
trephined  for  epilepsy  since  tlie  introduction  of  antiseptics.  Vide,  also,  Rolland,  De 
I' Kpilepsie  jncksoiiienne,  pp.  21  et  seq.  (Paris,  1888),  and  Friinkel,  "Zur  Frage  der 
Schadeloperationen  bei  Epilepsie,"  BiUrolli's  Feslxchrift.  Beitriige  zur  Chirurgie,  1892,  p. 
103. 
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hood.'  In  the  spasms  of  tlie  JiU'ksoiiiaii  type  thcrt'  is  a  certain  order  of 
progression,  depending  largely  upon  the  relations  of  the  motor  centres  to 
each  other.  Thus,  irritation  beginning  in  the  leg-centre  cannot  reach 
the  face-centre  without  traversing  that  for  the  arm.  Accordingly,  the 
order  of  progression  would  l)e  leg,  arm,  and,  lastl}-,  face.  This  is  so  far 
as  possible  true  also  of  the  sensory  centres  for  the  special  senses,  any  of 
which  maybe  irritated,  with  perverted  sensations  in  consequence;  so 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  liave  a  sensory  e(|uivalent  for  a  Jacksonian 
attack  whicli  should  be  regarded  as  just  as  diagnostic  as  though  the  cor- 
responding phenomena  occurred  in  the  motor  centre.  Attacks  com- 
mencing with  peculiar  sounds  indicate  irritation  in  tlic  centre  for  liear- 
ing  or  in  the  temporal  region  ;  those  beginning  with  optical  ])lieuomena 
indicate  occipital  irritation  ;  those  with  disturl)ances  of  smell  or  taste 
show  irritation  in  the  teinj)oro-spiienoidal  region. - 

Discarding  for  present  purposes  all  cases  recorded  jn-ior  to  ten  years 
ago,  discarding  also  those  in  wliicli  c])ilepsy  has  subsided  after  operations 
not  jiriniarily  intended  for  this  jturjiose,  one  may  say  that,  in  spite  of  a 
large  |)ercentage  of  failures,  tiic  operation  is  no  longer  ■■<iih  jiuUce,  but 
should  be  incorporated  among  our  standar<l  and  promising  measures  for 
relief  of  tliis  condition.  A  large  majority  of  complete  failures  have 
been  due  ratiier  to  failure  to  doeuougii  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and, 
having  myself  operated  upon  numerous  cases  for  this  purpose,  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  liave  never  done  too 
mucli,  but  liave  sometimes  not  done  enougli.  When  operation  is  under- 
taken for  tlie  relief  of  a  condition  absolutely  of  traumatic  origin,  it  mav 
be  sufficient  to  excise  external  scars,  to  remove  l)oue  freely,  and  to  sep- 
arate adhesions  should  these  constitute  the  apparent  cause.^  It,  how- 
ever, is  not  enough  to  simjily  break  up  an  adhesion  which  may  quickly 
form  again,  and  when  such  operations  ap]iarently  tiiil  they  fail  because 
of  insufficient  thoroughness.  These  are  among  the  cases  where  I  would 
urge  the  measure  first  proposed  liy  Beacii  of  Hostou,  and  to  which  I  have 
elsewhere  alluded  in  most  complimentary  terms,'  of  inserting  a  piece  of 
gold-foil,  carefully  sterilized,  between  the  pia  and  the  dura,  which  shall 
permanently  separate  the  two  and  prevent  re-formation  of  adhesions. 
I  have  resorted  to  this  a  number  of  times,  and  liave  never  seen  the 
.slightest  untoward  consequence  follow. 

'  Certain  analogies  have  also  been  drawn  between  artificial  pmduetion  i>{  epilepsy  in 
animals  anil  the  results  of  operation  in  men.  For  instance,  Westphal  found  that  by 
repeated  blows  upon  the  heads  of  guinea-i)iKs  these  animals  could  be  put  into  such  a 
condition  that  there  was  found  in  certain  areas  over  the  skull  what  were  characterized 
as  "epileptogenic  zones,"  whose  slightest  irritation  was  enougli  to  produce  epilepsy.  It 
was  further  found  that  after  excision  of  these  irritable  areas  the  animals  lost  their  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  disease. 

-  See  Starr,  Bmlii  Surgery,  p.  22. 

^  According  to  (lerster  and  Sachs  (Am.  Jniirn.  ISfed.  Sri.,  Nov.,  1892,  and  3'.  1'.  Med. 
Jnuiii.,  Feb.  20,  lsfi2),  the  e.xcision  of  centres  in  children  is  less  serious  than  in  adults, 
since  there  is  in  them  greater  possibility  of  substitution  of  function.  Sachs  hays  great 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  traumatism  calls  for  immediate  surgical  interference ;  believes 
that  it  is  nnich  better  to  oper.ate  when  one  is  in  doubt  and  has  to  deal  with  a  real  injury 
of  the  skidl  than  to  leave  a  depression  whi<h  will  al'icrwaril  be  a  source  of  irritation. 
He  has  shown  that  in  44  per  cent,  of  infantile  cerebral  palsies  epilepsy  has  developed. 
As  the  most  of  these  were  hemiplegic,  and  most  of  them  were  due  to  circumscribed 
lesions,  one  mav  draw  verv  positive  inferences. 

*  .Vnl.  yen-/,  Dec.  10,  1.S92. 
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Ill  other  cases  of  ojK'nitioii  lor  iKui-trauiiuitic  lesions — as,  tor  in.stance, 
tlu'  presence  of  enlarged  I'aecliionian  bodies,  or  clots,'  or  neoplasms,  or 
degenerations  of  aiiv  kind  pressing  iijxni  or  lying  in  the  cortex — •men 
iiave  iisiiallv  hesitatecl  to  remove  a  siiificieiit  area  of  involved  hrain-sub- 
stance,  fearing  lest  the  jiaralysis  wiiirii  may  follow  should  he  regarded  as 
a  more  serious  etfeet  than  the  epilepsy.  Of  such  mistaken  eonservatism 
there  is  this  to  be  said  :  that  the  very  benefit  expected  is  not  likely  to 
follow  unless  such  centres  be  absolutely  removed  ;  that  it  is  far  better  to 
remove  too  iiuicli  than  too  little;  and  that  in  scarcely  any  instance 
recordi'd  has  the  jiaralysis  which  followi'd  remained  pcrmaiient  ;  but  that 
by  some  beautiful  provision  of  nature — call  it  sulistitution  or  what  we 
may — there  is  such  rearrangement  and  restoration  of  function  as  to  per- 
mit almost  complete  recovery  of  function  in  the  parts  involved.^ 

l''or  the  reason  that  operators  have  been  so  unobservant  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  because  the  work  of  one  man  can  scarcely  be  comjiared  with 
that  of  anv  other,  I  have  prefcrre(l  to  make  no  reference  to  statistics  of 
these  operations,  which  are  sure  to  be  most  misleading.'  If  one  may 
judge  by  the  results  obtained  by  those  who  arc  most  thonnigh  in  their 
work,  operation  is  always  justifiable,  if  not  invariably  successful,  in  the 
class  of  eases  already  specified.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  goes  by  the 
work  of  those  who  are  less  thorough,  he  will  get  information  from  this 
source  alone  which  is  likely  to  b(>  most  discouraging.  In  general,  then, 
it  mav  be  said  that  in  the  cases  which  are  suitable  for  operation  the  result 
to  be  obtained  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  personal  c(|uation  of 
the  operator — /.  c  his  thoroughness. 

The  most  common  causes  of  traumatic  epile]isy  are  the  results  of  old 
depressed  fractures,  whether  compound  or  not,  and  the  presence  of  clots 
or  their  relies,  usuallv  in  the  form  of  cystic  degenerations  of  the 
same.'     The  first  operation   in  America  undertaken  strictly  according  to 

'  How  thick  the  bone  may  be  in  some  of  these  eases  tlie  instance  reported  by  Mills 
and  Keen  in  the  Joiinial  <if  llir  Am.  Mai.  ,■).«'«.,  Dec,  1891,  in  whicli  the  writer  manipu- 
lated the  trephine,  will  show.  The  button  of  bone  removed  was  seven-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  thick. 

■  The  matter  of  complete  excision  of  limited  areas  of  the  cortex  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  various  considerations.  ,Munk  and  Heidenhain  succeeded  in  checking  con- 
vulsions of  one  side  by  rapidly  exiirpatins  the  whole  motor  area  of  the  other;  and  Novi 
in  Luciani's  laboratory  corroborated  these  ex]ieriences  by  making  a  rapid  incision  with 
the  knife  into  both  sigmoid  gyri  during  convulsions  in  a  dog,  by  which  every  movement 
of  the  extremities  was  stopped,  there  remaining  only  rhythmical  motions  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face  and  lower  jaw.  Even  these  would  disappear  if  the  incisions  were  |irolonged 
outward  and  downward  to  the  areas  which  controlled  the  muscles  of  those  parts. 

■'  In  scarcely  any  field  of  surgery  have  ligures  proven  so  fallacious  and  valueless  as  in 
the  study  of  the  results  of  operative  treatment  of  epilepsy.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
the  more  cases  we  collect  the  less  certain  we  become.  MaeDongalls  collected  in  the  Jnur- 
H(d  (}f  Menial  and  Xcrronx  Disease,  for  1SS3  (p.  417)  290  cases  trephined  for  epilepsy, 
stating  that  not  less  than  179  recovered,  while  50  died.  The  extraordinarily  favorable 
•showing  in  this  collection  is  apparently  due  to  a  very  hiisty  and  ill-considered  diecst. 

■*  According  to  Navratil  (Beilrmie  ziir  Him  Chir.),  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  injuries 
to  the  head  wliich  leave  only  small  sears,  and  which  at  the  moment  of  injury  have  pro- 
duced no  real  brain-symptoms,  are  not  followed  by  epilepsy,  the  only  exceptions  to  this 
rnli-  being  hystero-epileptic  or  neurotic  individuals,  who  are  predisposed  by  virtue  of  their 
previous  condition. 

Le  Dentu  {La  Pres.-ie  metlirale,  June  9,  1S94)  summarizes  the  known  causes  of  trau- 
matic epilepsy  as  follows : 

1.  Fragments  of  bone  resulting  from  fracture; 

2.  Bcmy  outgrowths  due  to  tratmiatism,  although  when  slow  compression  occurs  the 
brain  iisually  accommodates  itself  to  new  conditions; 
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the  teachings  of  cerebral  localization  was  done  by  the  writer  in  1885.' 
This  was  a  case  of  cystic  degeneration  of  a  clot  which  permitted  of  easv 
localization,  and  was  one  whicii  now  would  provoke  no  comment  at  all. 
llecovery  (juickly  ensued  with  oidy  partial  alleviation,  since  the  cyst  had 
been  present  so  long  as  to  produce  almost  complete  atrophy  of  the  under- 
lying speech-centre.  OtiuT  moii'  or  less  common  causes  of  traumatic 
origin  are  adhesions  between  the  membranes  and  external  cicatrices, 
which  become  bound  to  the  bone,  from  which  there  proceeds  some  faint 
but  positive  reflex  irritation.  Such  always  demand  complete  excision. 
Lesions  of  non-traumatic  origin  may  bo  due  to  spontaneous  hemorrhage, 
to  congenital  <lefect,  to  neoplasms  of  the  scalp,  cranium,  membranes,  or 
the  brain  itself,  to  thickening  and  enlargement  of  the  Pacchionian 
bodies,  and  to  certain  other  lesions  scarcely  to  be  catalogued  or  grouped. 

Starr-  has  had  the  thickened  pia  met  with  in  a  case  of  this  epileptic 
character  microscopically  examined,  sections  revealing  a  sclerosis  in 
patches  of  the  neuroglia  tissue  which  might  form  a  sufticient  focus  of 
irritation  to  cause  a  local  sj)asm.  A\'iien  the  j)ia  forms  the  inner  wall  of 
a  cyst — as  it  may  in  cases  of  old  subdural  hemorrhage — it  becomes  much 
thickened  and  opaque.  In  certain  long-standing  cases  there  is  formation 
of  new  connective  tissue  between  the  ])ia  and  the  cortex,  which  is  suc- 
ceeded by  more  or  less  secondary  degeneration  of  the  cortex,  which  has 
been  followed  even  into  the  spinal  cord.  It  often  happens  that  the 
cortex  is  changed  in  its  ajipearance  i'rom  the  later  ett'ects  of  fractures  or 
of  meningitis.  It  may  be  stained  with  luematine  at  the  site  of  previous 
hemorrhages  ;  it  may  be  compressed  and  indented  or  sclerosed ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  softened  or  actually  lost  and  disintegrated. 
Cysts  are  for  the  most  part  relics  of  previous  hemorrhage,  the  fluid  being 
commonly  clear  serum.  When  they  are  merely  emptied  they  refill.  For 
their  complete  disposal  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  absolutelv  excise  the 
entire  cyst,  lint  the  larger  portion  of  the  wall  at  least  should  be  dissected 
away,  the  more  thoroughly  tiie  better.  Cysts  are  met  \\ith  in  connec- 
tion with  glioma  also,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  epilepsy  in  whicli 
cysts  were  found  were  really  cases  of  l)eginning  glioma. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  in  at  least  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases  of  ejiilepsy  and  kindred  disorder,  pai'ticularly  those  presenting  the 
Jacksoniau  type,  there  is  a  deflnite  and  usually  perceptible  lesion  or 
pathological  change — that  is,  an  organic  basis  for  the  disease;  and  it  is 
rea.sonable  to  infer  that  when  the  pathological  changes  have  not  gone  too 
far  there  is  an  opjxirtunity  for  extirpation  of  the  diseased  area  to  pro- 
<Uice  the  desired  eifect.  It  is  jiarticularly  in  those  cases  where  the  area 
involved  is  not  \ague,  but  distinctive  of  easily  perceptilile  changes,  that 
it  has  been  suggested  by  Horslcy  and  others  to  resort  to  faradic  excita- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  localizing  and  reproducing,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
spasmodic  features  of  the  disease,  the  faradic  current  being  applied  by 

•S.   Meningeal  lioatrices,  whicli  are  at  lirst  soft,  lint  later  liecnnie  liard  and  adherent. 

4.  Incipient  chronic  meningitis,  ending  in  sclerosis  of  the  membranes. 

5.  C'vsts  resulting  from  intracranial  hemorrhage. 

6.  Arterio-venous  aneurysm,  a  case  of  this  kind  having  been  described  bv  Warnots 
of  Brussels. 

'  Iratts.  Conyress  of  Am.  Pliyti.  iind  Surr/.,  vol.  i.  p.  ;!21  ;  and   .V.    ]".  Med.  Jourii.,  Nov. 
3,  1888,  et  seq.  ' 

'■"  Bruin  Sinrienj,  p.  71. 
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two  small  1)(>1ps  from  50  to  100  millimetres  apart  in  an  insniated  handle, 
in  order  to  determine  the  exact  sjjot  at  wliieh  irritation  will  produce  the 
muscle-spasm  which  may  be  seen  in  the  course  of  an  epileptic  seizure  in 
the  same  patient.  (For  this  j)urj)ose  Keen  has  devised  an  admirahle 
electrode. )  After  this  spot  has  been  once  definitely  located  it  should  be 
completely  and  widely  excised.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  theoretical  objec- 
tion to  tliis — that  such  excision  is  necessarily  followed  by  the  formation 
of  a  scar,  and  that  we  have  sul)stitution  of  a  sclerosed  area  for  more  or 
less  normal  cortex.  This,  unfortunately,  is  a  soiuewiiat  well-founded 
objection,  and  will  doubtless  explain  recurrence  of  seizures  in  cases  tem- 
porarily benefited  by  some  of  these  (iperations.  That  it  is  not  invariably 
the  case,  however,  clinical  experience  amply  demonstrates,  and  the  ob- 
jection is  not  so  forcil)le  as  to  make  us  abstain  because  of  the  possibility 
of  its  occurrence.  There  is  every  reason  to  think  tliat  in  the  human 
brain  at  least  there  is  no  complete  reproduction  of  the  lost  parts,  and 
that  in  the  cicatricial  tissue  which  results  from  such  excision  the  true 
nerve-elements  are  not  reproduced  accordiufj  to  the  original  arrange- 
ment. Nevertheless,  there  is  assumption  of  function  on  the  part  of  the 
adjacent  brain-tissue,  and  the  paralyses  caused  by  excision  of  diseased 
areas  when  this  is  made  for  relief  of  epilepsy  are  seldom  more  than 
temporary.' 

With  reference  not  merely  to  tiie  final  outcome,  but  to  the  post-ope- 
rative treatment  of  these  cases,  the  writer  desires  to  insist  upon  the 
continuance  of  suitable  treatment  for  a  considerable,  perhaps  a  great, 
length  of  time  after  operating.  This  is  particularly  necessary  in  cases 
already  of  long  standing  before  they  are  seen  by  the  surgeon.  More 
and  more  my  conviction  grows  that  tiiere  jiersists  in  tiiese  cases  the  so- 
called  epileptic  habit,  even  thougii  tlu'  primary  irritation  be  relieved, 
and  that  for  the  relief  of  this  habit  continuous  although  gentle  medicinal 
treatment  is  necessary.  This  would  probably  consist  of  the  bromides, 
])ossibly  in  connection  with  borax,  as  advised  in  the  standard  works  on 
therajicutics ;  and,  inasmuch  as  many  cases  of  idiopathic  epilepsy  are 
probably  but  expressions  of  an  auto-infection,  it  would  be  well  not  to 
lose  sight  of  this  fact  in  the  surgical  cases,  l)ut  to  improve  the  excretions 
in  every  possible  way,  to  regulate  the  diet  (absolute  rest  in  bed  and  pro- 
longed milk  diet  being  the  best),  and  to  proceed  with  as  much  caution 
and  intelligence  in  these  matters  as  though  the  case  had  never  been  ope- 
rated, and  as  though  the  success  depended  entirely  upon  precaution 
here.  The  more  of  these  troubles  with  wliich  I  have  to  deal  the  more 
firm  this  conviction  becomes.^ 

Finally,  there  must  be  inserted  here  a  plea  to  the  effect  that  the 
earlier  the  operation  be  done  the  greater  the  prospect  of  success.'     I 

'  Vide  also  Koclier,  Deutsche  Zeitsehft.  fiir  Chirurpie,  Bd.  xxxvi.  pp.  1  et  seq. 

'  Herter  (N.  Y.  Med.  Jouni.,  Sept.  3,  iS92)  has  shown  tliat  excess  of  hitestinal  putre- 
faction is  a  frequent  factor  in  cases  of  grand  mat,  which  of  itself  shows  how  important  is 
the  regulation  of  diet  and  perhaps  the  admniistr.ation  of  suitable  intestinal  antiseptics. 
This  entero-sepsis,  however,  is  apparently  most  operative  in  these  discharging  lesions, 
and  is  probably  connected  in  some  way  with  the  predisposition  to  excesses  in  manifesta- 
tion of  nervous  force. 

■'  Bergmann  has  but  little  to  say  in  favor  of  operations  where  surgeons  simply  operate 
in  order  to  see  whether  they  may  help  their  patient,  and  is  personally  opposed  to  what  he 
calls  such  "  irregular"  proceedings.  Nevertheless,  he  acknowledges  it  proper  to  make 
use  of,  and  apply  at  the  bedside,  the  results  of  exjicrimcnts  upon  animals. 
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have  had  a  munher  of  liraiii  ciisi'.s  whose  liistoiy  sliows  that  at  tlu'  tiim- 
of  reception  of  injiirv  the  synijitonis  were  so  serious  and  severe  as  to 
lead  the  medical  attendants  to  consider  the  ease  so  hopeless  that  prac- 
tically nothing  was  done.  In  every  possihle  way  tills  apathetic  course 
should  be  condenineil,  and  the  strenuous  advice  is  given  that  the  most 
desperate  eases  be  attended  at  once  and  with  the  same  attention  to  detail 
as  though  the  outlook  were  hopeful.  Disa])pointment  and  partial  or 
complete  failure  in  late  operations  will  be  too  often  the  necessarv  out- 
come of  any  other  course.  Also  I  wish  to  urgently  advise  that  there 
is  almost  as  good  reason  for  early  operation  in  these  instances  as  when 
we  have  to  deal  witli  malignant  disease,  since,  though  tiie  pathological 
alterations  are  less  rapid,  they  are  scarcely  less  certain,  and  the  general 
professional  public  need  to  have  it  profoundly  impressed  upon  them 
that  prognosis  is  very  much  more  favorable  after  early  operation  than 
when  it  be  delayed  so  long  as  is  often  tiie  case. 

There  has  also  been  described  an  a]ihasic  form  of  epilejisv,  due  to 
irritation,  followed  by  arrest  of  function,  in  tlie  motor  speech-area, 
which  in  right-handed  persons  is  in  the  left  third  frontal  convolution. 
Lastly,  there  are  psychopathic  equivalents  of  e]nlej)tic  disturbance, 
which  are  manifested  by  temporary  mental  alienation  or  In-  maniacal 
excitement  or  liy  a  certain  amount  of  di'mentia,  whicii  probably  indicate 
disturbance  of  function  in  tiie  frontal  region,  although  this  cannot  be 
positively  stated  as  yet.' 

Whenever  any  of  these  psychic  disturbances  are  eviilently  of  trau- 
matic origin,  or  whenever  any  indication,  either  from  surface-markings 
or  from  the  history  of  the  case,  can  be  obtained  to  account  for  mental 
phenomena  of  this  character,  or,  finally,  whenever  by  application  of 

'  Mental  distiirbiinces  after  head- injuries  have  long  been  known.  Fallopius  (Ubstrml. 
Amil.,  Venet ,  15(51,  cap.  4.5)  said  :  "  Vidi  multos  in  qnilius  egressns  est  cerebrnm  et  ali- 
quot remasere  stupidi,"  while  Borelli,  Fabrieins  Ilildanus,  and  others,  centuries  ago, 
recorded  their  experiences.  These  cases  have  also  a  peculiar  medico-legal  interest  in 
many  instances.  Mitchell  estimated  that  2  percent,  of  all  the  insane  in  Scotland  were 
so  because  of  injuries  to  the  head,  and  these  always  figure  in  the  list  of  causes.  Progno- 
sis is  always  better  when  the  first  sign  of  mental  disturbance  follows  .soon  after  the  injury. 
When  these  cases  die,  as  many  of  them  do,  from  dementia  or  aniemia,  there  is  usually 
found  more  or  less  cortical  or  general  brain-atro]iby,  with  dilatation  of,  and  collection  in, 
the  ventricle,  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  pia,  and  pachynKiiingitis. 

The  suggestion  to  open  the  skull  in  insanity  is  not  new,  although  of  recent  execution. 
Burckhardt  {IntenuUimi(il  Joiini.  of  Surg.,  Oct.,  1891)  has  detailed  six  cases  of  in.sanity, 
with  marked  hallucination,  subjected  to  operation.  His  results  were  encouraging  or 
satisfactory.  In  insanity  due  to  intracranial  gross  lesions  the  indications  always  are  to 
operate  (Laurient,  Junrii.  dc  Med.,  May  20,  ISHl ). 

A  case  of  operation  for  acute  traiimiilic  mania  has  been  reported  by  Patter.son  ( Occi- 
denkd  Med.  Time.i) :  .\  man  of  twenty-eight,  kicked  in  the  head  by  a  horse  a  year  previ- 
ously ;  lesion  in  front  of  the  right  )iarietal  eminence;  snflering  from  acute  mania.  There 
had  been  constant  headache  from  the  time  of  accident;  pain  was  referred  to  the  parietal 
and  occipital  region  of  injured  side;  also  to  left  arm  and  leg,  with  nundjness  of  thimib 
and  inde.x  finger  of  left  hand.  Slight  depression  found  at  site  of  the  injury.  After  tre- 
phining at  <his  point  the  bone  was  found  abnormally  thick  and  the  dura  an  unhealthy 
gray  in  appearance;  dura  not  opened,  scalp-wound  sutured.  Patient  was  perfectly  sane 
for  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  then  relapsed  for  a  few  days,  but  after  this  began  to  im- 
prove, and  completely  recovered,  .'sensations  referred  to  left  arm  and  leg  entirely  disap- 
peared.    Opening  in  the  skull  refilled  with  bone. 

I  have  also  reported  several  cases  of  operative  treatment  of  this  form  of  mental  alien 
ation.     (Fi*  Jl/ef//m/ .Vcir.^!,  Dec.  3  and  10,  1892.) 

(See  also  an  important  paper  bv  (iarmanv,  7V«?i.s.  Xinfh  hdernat.  Med.  Congress,  i.  p. 
601.) 
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•A  knowlc'dfjf  of  tile  |)liysiol()i;y  of  the  bniin  and  tlio  anatomy  of  the 
sense  and  motor  centres,  the  presence  of  a  nieelianical  iri'itation  in  a 
detinite  area  can  l)e  foretold,  sneli  a  ease  is  one  wliieli  not  onlv  justifies, 
hut  usually  demands,  o[)erative  interference  for  relief  from — and  if  j)()s- 
sible,  the  eradication  of^ — the  disturbing  cause.  Obviously,  the  earlier  in 
the  case  that  such  interference  may  be  resorted  to  the  better  for  the 
j)aticiit,  since  it  has  long  since  been  shown  that  there  may  be  established 
that  which  we  can  best  call  an  "epileptic  lial)it,"  as  the  result  of 
which  ej>ileptie  |)henomena  may  continue  indefinitely,  even  after  the 
removal  of  the  orimnal   excitiny  cause. 
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HEAD. 

It  has  occurred  to  many  general  ])ractitioners  to  meet  with  eases  of 
more  or  less  intense  and  localized  headache,  which  are  apparently 
remotely  due  to  injury,  in  which  scars  or  surface  markings  of  any  kind 
are  absolutely  lacking,  and  in  which  ex])lanations  fail  as  completely  as 
do  all  forms  of  drug-treatment.  Undoubtedly  some  of  these  eases  are 
to  be  explained  by  meningeal  thickenings  or  by  lesions  involving  the 
dura  whicii  produce  no  external  markings.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases 
of  this  character,  whert'  other  measures  have  failed,  relief,  partial  or 
absolute,  has  followed  an  ojjcration  done  on  purely  empirical  grounds.' 
Sometimes  a  physical  basis  for  the  pain  is  discovered,  at  other  time.s 
nothing  abnormal  can  be  detected,  but  relief  has  come  in  spite  of  the 
vagueness  of  the  case.  It  would  seem  now  to  be  justifiable  surgery  in 
any  case  of  localized  cc|»halalgia,  whether  constant  or  not,  so  long  as  the 
pain  is  well  l<>cate<l,  and  which  has  resisted  internal  medication  suitably 
directed,  to  suljject  it  to  an  exploratory  trephining,  since  this  can  be 
done  with  an  absolute  minimum  of  danger  and  very  great  prospect  of 
relief.  Precisely  how  the  good  result  is  produced  we  cannot  always 
.say.  Sometimes  it  is  due  to  relief  of  tension  or  to  the  production  of  a 
relief-o})ening,  as  it  has  l)een  aj)tly  termed  by  Weir.  In  other  instances 
it  is  apparently  ]>lain  that  as  the  result  of  the  operation  nutritional 
changes  and  alterations  in  the  circulation  have  been  permitted,  whose 
outcome   was   relief. 

'  It  was  Bauer  who  signalized  the  analogy  between  iridectomy  in  certain  ca-ses  of 
glaiicoiiia  and  trephine  or  other  relief  openings  in  the  skull  for  relief  of  certain  lesions 
of  the  brain  beneiitli.  (See  also  White's  paper  on  the  "Curative  Effect  of  Operations 
per  Kf ." ) 

An  illustrative  case  of  trephining  the  frontal  for  chronic  headache  is  that  reported 
by  Havvkes  [Mnl.  llrr.,  Aug.  25,  1894,  p.  2'M  I  :  Male  patient,  vet.  twenty-eight,  complain- 
ing of  headache  of  twenty  years'  duration  which  followed  a  cut  on  the  right  side  of  the 
forehead  and  the  result  of  a  fall  at  the  age  of  eight.  Soon  after  this  injury  he  began  to 
sutler  from  headaches,  cnm]ilained  of  particularly  in  this  region,  which  increased  in 
severity  until  thev  became  .almost  unlicai-alde.  At  last  they  assumed  ji  jiaroxysmal  type 
and  were  preceded  by  a  premonition  of  an  aura.  l^]ye-strain  and  other  commftn  causes 
nf  iieadache  were  eliniin:itcd  by  careful  examination,  finally  was  trej)hined,  a  slight 
depression  being  found  in  the  Imne;  no  particular  lesion  found  in  or  about  the  bone. 
Dura  appeared  .so  healthy  that  it  was  not  opened.  Wound  healed  properly:  patient 
con)])letely  relieved. 

Two  similar  cases  have  been  reported — one  by  Horsley  and  one  by  Weir — referred  to 
in  Starr's  Brain  Surgery,  p.  272. 
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Intracranial  Tumors. 

Until  witliiii  :i  tow  years  tumors  within  the  cniniiini  were  regarded 
as  havinii'  great  pathological  interest,  as  aifbrding  o])])ortiuiitv  tor  bril- 
liant diagnosis,  but  as  so  essentially  hopeless  that  Init  little  attention 
iiad  been  given  to  the  feature  of  their  therapeutics  or  openitivo  relief. 
Interest  in  the  subject  was  enhanced  l)y  discoveries  in  the  field  of  cere- 
bral localization,  and  finally,  as  the  result  of  greater  exactness  in  diag- 
nosis and  greater  experience  in  expcriniental  surgery  upon  the  lower 
animals,  it  was  discovered  that  a  certain  small  proportion  of  them  were 
amenable  to  surgical  treatment  with  a  reas()nai)le  degree  of  securitv  and 
safety.  The  brain  is  no  longer  a  U-rra  incorjiiitd,  nor  is  it  now  a  sanctmn 
which  none  may  enter  nor  explore.  There  is,  raoreo\er,  good  reason  to 
believe  that  with  greater  accuracy  of  anatomical  and  phvsiologicai 
knowledge,  which  shall  i>erinit  more  accurate  localization  of  lesions,  we 
may  go  further  with  success  than  we  iiavc  yet  dared  to  go.  As  the 
writer  remarUed  in  one  of  the  early  public  discussions  on  this  sui)- 
ject  in  this  country,'  "  Not  much  less  astonishing  than  the  discovery 
of  the  planet  Xe])tune  at  the  spot  determined  by  the  suspicions  of  Le 
Verrier  was  the  first  discovery  of  a  cerebral  lesion  at  exactly  the  point 
indicated  by  careful  study  of  somatic  disturbances.  Roth  were  w<inder- 
ful  examples  of  inductive  reasoning."  This  is  not  the  ])lacc  in  whicii  to 
discuss  the  general  j)athology  of  tumors  nor  the  physiology  of  the  brain. 
There  are  large  monographs  to  which  the  interested  reader  nuist  be 
referred  for  particulars  in  these  directions.  \\'e  can  only  attempt  a  brief 
review  of  the  salient  points  which  may  guide  the  surgeon  in  diagnosis 
and  in  operation.  JMost  of  these  cases  are  referred  to  the  surgeon  by 
the  specialist  in  nervous  diseases  or  the  general  practitioner  with  a  diag- 
nosis of  probable  lesion,  which,  however,  should  be  confirmed,  if  ])os- 
sible,  before  operating,  otherwise  he  should  decline  the  responsibility 
unless  the  operation  be  represented  and  acce])ted  as,  at  least  at  first,  a 
pure  exploration. 

Frequency  and  Variety. — Tumors  of  the  brain  and  meninges  occur 
with  about  c(iual  fre(|nent'y  during  childhood  anil  adult  life.  The  cases 
collccte<l  by  Starr-  and  by  various  other  authors  show  that  in  order  of 
frequency  they  stand  about  as  follows  ;  Tul)crcular  gunnna  ;  glioma  ; 
sarcoma;  cysts;  carcinoma;  syphilitic  gnmma  ;  with  a  small  proportion 
of  fibroma,  etc. 

In  all  ])robability,  gnmmata,  either  of  tulicrcular  or  syphilitic  nature, 
arc  much  more  frecpient  than  all  the  other  xai'ictics  put  together.  Yet 
but  relatively  few  of  the  latter  find  a  ])lacc  in  literature.  This  is  ])ar- 
ticularly  true  of  tumors  in  adults.  The  t'xplanation  of  this  is  ])robably 
the  influence  of  treatment  in  dispersing  syjihilitic  new  formations,  while 
over  others  drugs  have  little  or  no  influence.  (Jliomata  and  other  forms 
of  siircomata  appear  about  etpially  f're(|uent  in  childhood,  while  in  adults 
the  latter  predominate,  as  do  also  the  carcinomata.  Cystic  tumors  are 
either  of  inde])endcnt  origin  or  arise  from  degeneration  of  other  foi'ms. 
The  j)arasitic  cysts  arc  very  raiv  in   this  cotnitry — more  fre(|Uent  on  the 

'  "Surgery  of  the  Urain,  based  on  tlie   Principles  of  Cereliral   lAX'alization,"   .V.  )'. 
Mill.  .Inmn.,  Nov.  3,  ISSS. 
•  Jirniit  Siirt/i'nj,  j).  202. 
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continent  (jf  Europe,  \\lu're  Kik^henmeister  has  collected  eijijhty-eight 
cases.  Cvsts  wliieli  are  merely  tlie  result  of  hemorrhage  are  scarcely  to 
he  reckoned  among-  tumors  ])ro])er,  yet  1  have  thoujrht  hest  to  include 
them  heri',  since  tliey  ])roduce  some  of  tile  symptoms  of  tumor,  especially 
wiicii  located  in  tlie  motor  area.  Some  forms  of  tumor  are  more  lil<clv 
to  he  multiple  tlian  otiiers.  This  is  ])articn]arly  true  of  tui)ercular  gum- 
mata,  wliieli  arc  so  frc(|iirntiy  nniitipic  tliat  sym])tonis  jjointing  to  more 
than  one  tumor  would   make   prol)al)le  a  diafrnosis  of  tul>erculosis. 

(In  this  councction  tlie  ipicstion  may  l)c  raised  wiictiicr  a  diagnosis 
of  tiiherciilosis  sliciuld  he  rciiarded  as  coiitraindicatiiii;'  operation.  Berg- 
iiiaiin  tiiinks  that  it  should,  while  Horslcy  takes  the  opposite  view,  save 
in  cases  of  distinctly  multiple  lesion.  Several  surgeons  have  certainly 
successfully  removed  a   iiumher  of  tubercular  tumors  without  relapse.) 

Gumma  being  the  firm  of  tumor  most  likely  to  develop  in  adults, 
when  a  diagnosis  is  at  all  uncertain  the  test  of  specific  treatment  should 
be  alwavs  applied.  Yet,  if  we  follow  Horsley's  advice,  the  duration  of 
medicinal  treatment  should  not  exceed  six  weeks,  jiroviding  no  marked 
improvement  he  noted.'     Starr  would  extend  this  time  to  three  months. 

As  lietween  the  various  cancerous  tumors  of  the  brain  it  is  virtually 
impossibk'  to  ditferentiate,  unless  the  presence  of  tumors  elsewhere  in 
the  bodv  inavgive  some  evidence  of  value.  Glioma  is  the  most  vascular 
of  any  of  these  tumors  ;  I'onsequently,  it  has  more  or  less  of  the  erectile 
character  and  may  vary  in  size  within  certain  limits.  If,  then,  there  be 
marked  variations  of  intracranial  pressure,  we  may  have  good  reason  for 
diagnosing  glioma.  These  cases  may  also  be  accompanied  t)y  hemorrhages 
in  or  near  the  tumor,  which  will  furnish  apoplectic  symptoms.  Never- 
theless, these  are  not  to  he  expected  in  every  case:  they  are  .simply 
indicative  when  thev  occur. 

()liviousIy,  the  tumor  most  suitable  for  operation  is  that  which  is 
firm,  encapsulated,  and  non-vascular.  Many  of  the.  sarcomata  comply 
with  these  conditions  ;  the  true  gliomata,  never.  A  case  in  which  there 
are  no  vascular  symptoms  is  therefore  more  promising,  while  one  in 
which  they  are  distinctly  present  cannot  be  regarded  as  favorable.  The 
tubercular  tumors  are  seldom  encapsulated,  and  usually  there  is  a  zone  of 
infiltration  aliout  the  ])rincipal  mass  which  constitutes  a  dangerous  area, 
since  to  remove  it  is  often  to  create  too  much  havoc,  and  to  leave  it  is  to 
invite  speedy  recurrence  or  reinfection. 

Of  the  various  cystic-  tumors  of  the  brain,  not  the  least  interesting  are 
those  of  the  arachnoid.  These  are  often  found  in  the  insane,  and  are 
generally  associated  with  some  debilitated  condition  of  the  blood  or  the 
nervous  system,  as  has  been  shown  by  Sutherland.'-     After  exposure  by 

'  That  syphilitic  giimiiia  may  give  rise  to  alarming  symptoms,  and  that  it  may  be  suc- 
cessfully dealt  with,  and  apparently  permanently  cured,  by  o|)eration,  is  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  a  woman  of  thirty-nine,  a  patient  of  my  colleague,  ]>r.  I'armenter,  who  operated 
for  a  lesion,  evidently  of  considerable  magnitude,  in  189(1,  excising  an  involved  area 
exceeding  a  silver  dollar  in  size;  also  an  area  of  underlying  pia  and  cortex  some  two 
inches  in  diameter,  leaving  a  depressiim  three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep.  In  toto,  the 
amount  of  cerebral  substance  removed  equalled  one  and  a  half  tablespoonfuls,  corre- 
sponding in  location  to  the  inferior  parietal  convolution,  angular  gyrus,  and  superior 
parietal  convolution.  She  made  a  complete  recovery,  and  has  remained  well  up  to  date 
of  present  writing.  This  case,  it  will  be  seen,  w.as  operated  on  quite  in  accordance  with 
views  enunciated  by  Hoi-sley,  and  shows  the  advantage  of  surgical  measures  over  drug 
treatment.  '  West  Bkliny  Lunatic  Reportu,  vol.  i. 
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removal  of  bone  tliey  appear  as  reddisli,  pulpy,  fluctuating  swellings,  be- 
neath wliieli  the  outline  of  the  ediivolutions  is  not  to  be  made  out.  They 
adhere  to  the  viseeral  arachnoid,  esju'eially  along  tiie  fissures.  Wilkes 
has  stated  '  that  they  are  found  usually  on  only  one  side  of  the  head,  but 
Sutherland  has  reported  10  eases,  5  of  which  had  cysts  on  both  sides. 
These  cysts  may  be  so  extensive  as  to  practically  envelop  the  hemispheres, 
but  they  usually  take  tlie  form  of  a  small  tumor  or  may  consist  of  two 
large  flat  walls  of  organized  lymph.  They  may  be  so  soft  as  not  to  be 
remove<l  without  tearing,  or  so  strong  as  to  hear  rough  iiandling.  Even 
when  th(W  lie  apparently  isolated  their  substance  may  contain  minute 
vessels.  Tiie}  most  freipiently  follow  blows  and  injuries  to  the  head. 
All  conditions  which  contribute  toward  cerebral  congestion  are  consjiiring 
causes.  In  the  course  of  tiieir  formation  they  may  appear  as  tliin  layers 
of  blood,  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  rubbed  away  by  tiie  finger,  or  as  thick 
leathery  clots.  So  far  as  tiieir  effect  upon  intelligence  is  concerned,  they 
are  fre(|uently  found  in  the  insane,  and  seem  to  cause  organic  dementia 
or  various  degrees  of  idiocy  and  imbecility.  When  blood  is  so  efPnsed 
into  the  arachnoid  as  to  lead  to  this  cyst-formation  the  hemorrhage  is 
Usually  slow  and  gradual,  and,  the  surrounding  parts  becoming  a(^eus- 
tomed  to  the  presence  of  blood,  no  acute  sym])toms  follow,  at  least  not 
at   first. 

There  is  no  one  symjitom  present  during  life  which,  taken  by  itself,  is 
diagnostic  of  an  arachnoid  cyst,  but  by  a  combination  of  symptoms  we 
may  make  a  tentative  diagnosis,  such,  for  instance,  as  organic  dementia 

lM(i.  440. 


Alrnj)liy  of  one  hemisphere,  rcMilt  >>(  prr^sure  (Wood  Museum). 


ill  an  intemperate  man  witii  asymmetrical  skull,  uiie(jual  ])U])ils,  poor 
bodily  health,  impoverished  blood,  and  with  a  history  of  injury  to  the 
head.     Hewett  has  called  attention^  to  a  case  of  dissemination  of  blood 


'  Joum.  of  Ment.  'Sci.,  April,  1865. 


•  Med.  and  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxviii. 
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in  jKitclu's  over  tlio  surface  of  the  araelinoid,  the  interveiiinir  ])artrs  beinj^ 
natural,  with  extravasation  into  the  eavity  of  the  .sanu^  Tlie  patient 
lived  nine  (lays,  and  each  patch  of  blood  was  found  already  covered  by  a 
membrane  of  its  own.  It  is  now  universally  agreed  that  these  cysts  are 
formed  by  some  change  occurring  in  the  extravasated  blood,  and  that 
they  are  due  neither  to  splitting  up  of  tlie  dura  nor  to  organization  of 
lymph  ])reviously  ])oured  out.  The  results  ol' continuous  pressure  bv  evsts 
of  this  character  are  well  illustrated  in  Fig.  440. 

Dermoid  cysts  occur  inside  tiie  cranial  eavity  as  well  as  outside.  They 
are  met  with  both  in  the  membranes  and  in  the  brain.  They  are  most 
conunonly  observed  in  the  following  locations  :  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal,  of  which  variety  '1<\  cases  have  been 
gathered  1)V  Mikulicz  ;  in  the  occipital  region — -1  case  reported  by 
.Mueller;  in  the  frontal  region  and  bone — 2  cases  by  Esmarch  and  ( 'ru- 
veilhier.  The.se  were  for  the  most  part  situated  in  the  bone.  Naturally, 
dermoids  of  the  petrous  bone  are  most  easily  explained  by  the  embry- 
ological  development  of  this  part  of  the  cranium.  Cysts  which  are  really 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  dermoid  have  been  described  not  infrequently 
as  cholesteatomata,  which  were  at  one  time  spoken  of  by  Virchow  as 
"pearly  tumors."  They  have  lieen  found  in  the  torcular,  in  the  tentorium, 
just  above  the  auditory  meatus,  and  at  the  occipito-mastoid  fissure.' 

Dermoids  have  also  been  found  in  the  brain  itself,  back  of  the  pons, 
in  and  around  the  medulla  and  eeret)fllum.  Intracranial  dermoids  .seem 
to  increase  very  slowly  and  insidiously,  and  arc  very  .seldom  productive 
of  symptoms  and  signs.  Only  under  unusual  circumstances  do  they  give 
rise  to  jirimary  troul)le,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Esmarch,  where  a  der- 
moid of  the  petrous  bone  jierforated  into  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  was 
the  occasion  of  a  purulent  leptomeningitis.^ 

The  principal  other  form  of  cyst  met  with  in  the  brain  is  the  hydatid 

'  A  very  interesting  case  of  Ogle's  is  as  I'ollciws  :  .fust  above  tlie  occipital  spine  there 
was  found  an  opening,  admitting  an  ordinary  probe,  which  passed  obliquely  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  sknll.  Here  was  found  a  tnmor  1  \  inches  long,  1  inch  broad,  connected  with 
the  dura,  which  had  been  pushed  aside  to  the  sinus,  and  which  connected  with  the  open- 
ing in  the  bone.     In  the  fistulous  track  were  found  several  luiirs. 

'^  Serous  Ci/.'lx. — These  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  <lernioids.  which  may  contain 
more  or  less  serous  Huid  They  ai'e  even  more  rare,  except  those  which  are  tlistinctly  of 
hemorrhagic  origin,  Heineke  having  been  able  to  collect  but  eight  distinct  cases  of  this 
kind.  In  one  such  case,  reported  by  Weiss,  the  cysts  developed  suddenly  ten  days  after 
birth.  In  most  of  these  cases  they  were  of  congenital  origin.  Five  times  such  cysts  have 
been  found  in  the  occipital  region,  once  alimg  the  sagittal  suture,  once  at  the  internal 
angle  of  the  orbit,  and  once  at  the  side  of  the  frontal  and  temporal  region.  Of  the  five 
occipital  cysts,  three  were  located  between  the  skin  and  the  aponeurosis.  One  of  these 
was  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  In  another  one,  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg— removed  from  a 
woman  aged  twenty-five — there  were  found  numerous  o|>enings  in  the  bone,  occluded  only 
by  fibrous  tissue.  Two  of  the  eight  were  multilocular  cysts.  In  ^Veiss's  case  the  cyst  was 
found  to  be  tran.slucent  and  to  lie  in  the  depression  of  the  bone.  It  was  first  |)unctured, 
and  after  refilling  was  incised.  Death  occurred  by  meningitis.  It  is  po.ssible  that  at  least 
some  of  these  cases  were  originally  small  meningoceles  which  had  been  shut  off  during 
intra-uterine  life.  It  might  cause  considerable  difficulty  to  ilistinguish  between  such  a 
cyst  and  a  cephalocele.  fstill,  some  of  them  have  been  so  flaccid  that  one  could  make  out 
distinctly  that  there  was  no  bony  opening  between  them.  In  case  of  doubt  the  exploring 
needle  should  settle  the  question.  These  cases  might,  in  some  measure,  resemble  certain 
other  cysts  of  congenital  (U-igin — /.  r.  those  of  br!inchial  origin,  such  as  have  been  reported 
by  Otto,  Heineke,  and  Soemmering  of  five-month  fietuses,  in  which  peculiar  double  cy.sts 
filled  with  serum  were  observed  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  neck,  extending  from 
the  cranium  around  to  the  ears  and  below  to  the  level  of  the  scapulae. 
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or  echiuococcus  cyst,  which  of  course  belongs  to  those  of  parasitic 
origin.  Hvdatid  disease  of  any  form  is  very  rare  in  tliis  country,  and 
is  usually  seen  among  inunigrauts.  Nevertheless,  a  few  cases  met  with 
in  tlie  lirain  iiave  heen  described.  Mudd '  reports  a  case  of  this  kind  in 
which  the  tumor,  j)resent  above  the  right  ear,  could  be  indented  on  firm 
pressure,  and  which  returned  to  its  place  with  a  sort  of  snap  when  pres- 
sure was  released.  There  were  signs  of  cortical  irritation,  evidenced  by 
paresis  of  the  left  hand  and  arm,  and  then  of  the  entire  left  side,  which 
finally  merged  into  eomjilete  left  hemiplegia.  After  incision  of  the  dura 
and  operation  a  clear  wateiy  fluid  escaped  ;  a  number  of  cysts  were  found 
and  removed.  The  excavation  in  the  brain  left  by  their  removal  was 
cleaned,  and  the  jiatient  made  a  proper  recovery,  although  there  was 
some  hernia  cerebri,  which  was  obviated  by  pressure.  From  the  initial 
symptoms  to  the  date  of  the  operation  was  eight  months. 

According  to  Cobbolil,  out  of  327  cases  of  hydatid  reported  in  litera- 
ture, 22  only  were  found  in  the  l)rain.  Up  to  1883  only  19  eases  of 
echiuococcus  of  the  brain  had  been  reported  by  Steffins.  Since  then 
about  9  others  have  been  collected,  on  3  of  which  operation  had  been 
made,  and  of  which  3  only  1  recovered.^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  after  removal  t)f  cysts — and  this  was 
particularly  noted  in  Mudd's  case — as  after  certain  other  operations  upon 
the  brain,  there  is  pyrexia.  The  question  of  heat-centres  is  still  un- 
settled ;  but  these  have  been  ])laced  by  Hughlings  Jackson,  Ott,  and 
others  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  in  some  place  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  Both  of  these  heat-centres 
were  implicated  in  Mudd's  ease,  and  the  temperature  was  highest  when 
the  hernia  cerebri  reached  its  greatest  dimensions—;',  c.  109.4°.  With 
the  reduction  of  the  hernia  by  pressure  temperature  returned  to  the 
normal.  In  a  ease  mentioned  by  Sawadouski,^  the  pyrexia  could  be  ex- 
plained post-mortem  only  by  the  existence  of  a  hydatid  cyst  in  the 
corpus  striatum. 

There  are  cases  on  record  of  spontaneous  discharge  of  small  hydatid 
cysts  through  the  cranial  bones,  as  well  as  tlirough  tlie  nose  and  mouth. 
Cases  of  eeiiinococcus  cysts  rupturing  into  the  ventricles  and  thus  causing 
death  are  also  on  record.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  hydatids  of 
the  brain  which  facilitates  diagnosis  more  than  in  similar  cysts  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body. 

Tumors  arising  primarily  from  the  meninges  may  press  upon,  or  later 
secondarily  involve,  the  brain  beneath,  and  will  lie  in  most  cases  indis- 
tinguisiiable  from  tumors  of  the  brain  proper.  According  to  their 
location  these  give  rise  to  localizing  symptoms.  In  some  cases  there  will 
be  complaint  of  pain.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connection  that 
tumors  arising  from  the  scalp  or  from  the  bone  may  grow  downward  and 
press  upon,  or  even  attach  themselves  to,  the  brain,  and  in  this  way  cause 
disturbances  of  a  character  not  essentially  ditl'erent  from  those  of  ju-imary 
intracranial  origin.     These,  of  course,  permit  of  examination  and  diag- 

'  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1892. 

''  One  of  these  was  operated  on  by  Castro  of  Buenos  Ayres  {.Inhrbuch.  f.  KinHcrheilk., 
vol.  XX.)  ;  the  second  by  Verco  (.-innaleK  del  Circuh  Aryentino,  Oct.,  1889)  ;  and  the  third, 
the  successful  one,  bv  Graham  and  Grubbe  (Am.  Med.  Journ.,  Julv,  1890). 

3  Centmlbll.  f.  meil.  Whsenschaft,  1888,  No.  8. 
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nosis  in  a  way  not  to  be  tlioiiiilit  oi'  in  the  oIIkt  iiistuncL'.  Tlicy  Iiave 
already  been  disciisseil  at  siiilieieiit  lengtli  under  tlie  caiitioii  Jnt'eclions 
of  the  Scalp  aii<l   IJones  of  tlie  Skull.'     These  tumors  of,  for  llie  most 

t'l.:.  in. 


Tumor  of  dura  (Wood  Museum). 

part,  malignant  growth — fibromata  springing  from  the  dura  and  osteo- 
mata  arising  usually  from  the  diploe — are  occasionally  met  witii.  That 
primary  malignant  disease  of  the  deep  and  more  ilelieate  membranes  is 
possible  is  shown  liy  numerous  eases  un  record.' 

Situation  of  Erai.n-tl'morh. — Information  of  some  value  can  be 
arrived  at  from  the  study  of  statistics  with  regard  to  the  situation  of 
intracranial  tumors.  With  regard  to  those  pertaining  to  the  brain  alone, 
one  may  learn,  by  reference  to  Starr's  Bi(tiii  tSurf/cri/,  that  of  (iOO  tumors  of 
the  brain  in  children  and  adults,  185  were  in  the  cereltral  axis,  including 
in  tiiat  term  the  i>asal  ganglia  and  internal  capsule,  the  corpora  ipiadri- 
gemina  and  crura,  the  pons,  and  the  medulla  ;  consequently,  the  base  of 
the  lirain.  Such  tumors  usually  give  rise  to  numerous  local  symptoms, 
largely  those  of  involvement  of  the  cranial  nerves.  Up  to  the  present 
day  these  tumors  are  regarded  as  inaccessible  by  the  surgeon,  and  con- 
sequently not  amenable  to  treatment.  There  were  141  tumors  of  the 
cerebellum,  which  were  twice  as  common  in  children  as  in  adults — on  K! 
of  which  operations  were  matle,  in  9  of  which  l(j  the  tumor  was  not  found. 
In  2  cases  it  was  found,  but  could  not  be  removed.  In  5  cases  it  was 
removed,  and  3  of  these  died.  10  per  cent,  of  the  600  cases  were 
multiple  tumors,  which,  so  far  as  at  ])resent  we  can  go,  must  be  regarded 
as  inoperable — ]iarticularlv  so  when  the  diagnosis  can  be  made,  since 
tumors  which  are  distinctly  multi])le  will  j)rol)ably  thereby  show  them- 
selves to  be  beyond  the  ])ossibility  of  operative  relief. 

'  Virle  Delageniere,  Archiven  pvorinc.  de  Chir.,  ii.  p.  92. 

^  Eeymond  [Bull,  de  la  Sac.  d'Anal.,  Dec,  1893)  reports,  e.  c/.,  sucli  a  case  in  a  man  of 
thirty-three,  giving  no  previous  history.  He  became  paralyzed  without  ana'sthesia,  the 
eyes  heing  also  aflected.  The  psychical  symptoms  consisted  of  constant  delirium  of  ordi- 
nary type.  Autopsy  disclosed  a  tumor  in  the  frontal  region  attached  to  the  brain  and 
adherent  to  tlie  dura.  By  careful  dissection  and  examination  it  was  made  evident  that 
the  tumnr  aro.se  primarily  from  tlie  arachnoid,  was  a  sarcoma,  and  that  into  it  had 
occurred  repeated  small   hemorrhages. 
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The  cases  wliich  can  be  suitably  attacked  by  sursiedns  are  those  in- 
volving the  centrum  ovale  and  cortex,  of  wliidi  ciiaracter  234  were 
found  in  Starr's  GOO  cases.  It  seems  as  yet  impossible  to  distinguish 
cortical  from  subcortical   tumors.     Of  the  234  cases,   164  were  near 

Fig.  442. 


Sarcoma  of  brain  (U.S.  X.  Museum,  No.  ''■JbZ). 

enough  to  have  been  I'eached  by  the  surgeon,  and  among  these  cases  46 
pre.-^ented  clear  indications  for  operation,  and  of  these  latter  in  at  least 
37  the  attenijit  would  in  all  }>nil)aliility  have  licen  successful.  That  is, 
out  of  (JOO  tumors,  37  could  have  been  iui(k)ubtedly  removed — (.  c.  about 
6  per  cent. — which,  in  effect,  reduces  the  possibilities  of  surgery  in  intra- 
cranial growths  to  a  really  discouragingly  small  percentage.  Hale 
White  studied  100  eases  of  tumor  from  the  nuiseum  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
and  found  10  which  might  have  been  safelv  removed.  IMills  and  Lloyd 
ahso  found  10  per  cent,  of  cases  amenable  to  operation.  Knap])'  esti- 
mates that  7  percent,  out  of  485  ca.ses  collected  by  l>ernhard  could  have 
been  removed.  Dana  has  had  an  excejitional  experience,  and  states  that 
of  29  cases  under  his  ob.servation,  in  5  removal  could  have  been  made. 
Averaging  the  results  of  all  these  oliscrvers,  we  gatlier  that  about  7  per 
cent,  of  cases  of  brain-tumor  are  suital)le  for  operation  for  radical  relief.^ 

'  Intracranial  Growths. 

■^  Scydel  (Verhandl.  <kr  Dent.  Ge.iethchaft  f.  Chir.,  18921  discovered  a  record  of  100 
bniin-tiimors  amons  tlie  records  of  84SS  autoiisies  in  the  Munich  Pathological  Institute, 
only  3  of  which  <iid  he  consider  operalile.  Tuberculosis  was  the  assigned  character  of  27 
of  the  100.  Of  ■")(!  cases  of  brain-tumor  discovered  by  Beck  in  examining  6177  post- 
mortem records  in  Heidelberg,  24  were  excluded  at  once  as  entirely  inoperable.     In  4 
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Undoubtedly,  however,  there  are  us  many  more  in  wlii(^h  reHef  of  pres- 
sure-symptoms would  be  atlbrdcd  by  what  has  been  called  by  Weir  and 
others  "  relief  openiu":."  Obviously,  the  conclusion  is  not  favorable  to 
surgical  interference. 

The  deductions  which  one  can  properly  make  from  careful  study  of 
these  recorded  cases  are  that  in  a  given  case  presenting  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  brain-tumor,  with  such  local  symptoms  as  indicate  that  its  situ- 
ation is  in  or  near  the  cortex  of  the  hemispheres,  trephining  is  indicated, 

Fui.  443. 


Sarcoma  developed  between  the  hemispheres,  posteriorly  (U.  S.  A.  Museum,  No.  MOO). 

especially  if,  after  a  careful  antisyphilitic  treatment  has  been  carried  out 
for  several  weeks,  there  be  no  improvement,  and  if  there  be  also  no 
symptoms  or  signs  indicating  nuilti])le  tumor,  particularly  in  tubercular 
cases. 

Seguin '  believes  that  before  operating  for  brain-tumor  diagnosis 
should  be  carefully  made  out  along  five  ditferent  lines  of  inquiry,  some 
of  which  have  been  already  considered  : 

1.  Diagnosis  of  location,  whether  or  not  in  or  upon  the  hemispheres; 

2.  Determination,  if  po.s.sible,  of  exact  location  ; 

3.  Determination  as  to  whether  cortical  or  subcortical ; 

4.  Determination  of  the  .solitude  or  multiplicity  of  lesion  ; 

5.  Estimation  of  its  character. 

1.  The  first  is  based  on  the  gradual  development  of  symptoms,  such 
as  headache,  convulsions,  local  or  general  paralysis,  extension  of  these 

cases  no  tumor  had  been  suspected.  The  remaining  20  had  been  more  or  less  mistaken, 
and  probably  would  never  have  been  brought  to  the  operating  table.  Only  8  of  the 
entire  number  were  regarded  as  operable. 

'  Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  1886,  July,  August,  and  September. 
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symptoms,  moderate  anaesthesia  due  to  choked  disk,  hemianopsia,  stupor, 
nausea,  coma,  and  slow  pulse. 

2.  To  aid  in  the  second  ])oint  we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  direct  localizing 
phenomena,  the  })atient  exhibiting  only  general  cerehral  symptoms.  This 
is  particidarlv  true  of  the  frontal  lohes,  except  the  caudal  extremities  of 
the  external  gyri,  more  especially  the  second  and  third  ;  in  the  apex  and 
base  of  the  temporal  lobe  on  each  side  and  in  the  middle  of  the  lol)e  upon 
the  right  side  ;  the  external  and  basal  aspect  of  the  occipital  lolies  ;  in 
some  parts  of  tlie  parietal  lobes  and  tlie  central  ganglia.  The  connuis- 
sural  hbres  are  also  included  among  the  inexcitable  jtarts.'  Per  contra, 
in  the  cerebrum  we  have  an  excitable  motor-zone  in  the  cortex  with  the 
attached  fasciculi  and  the  known  sensory  zones,  in  which  new  growths 
will  cause  localizing  phenomena.  Or,  to  be  more  specific,  tumors  of  the 
caudal  extremiti'>s  of  the  third  frontal  gyrus  ujion  the  left  side  in  dex- 
trous persons  produce,  at  first,  slowness  of  s])eech  and  paroxysmal  motor 
aphasia.  As  they  extend  toward  the  centre  of  the  zone  tiiey  cause  paresis 
and  convulsive  movements  of  the  tongue,  the  face,  and  the  upper  ex- 
tremity upon  the  opposite  side ;  later  still,  motor  aphasia,  spasmodic 
movements,  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  face,  and  U])per  extremity,  with 
occasional  sjiasnis.  Tumors  of  the  basal  ends  of  the  pre-  and  ])ost-central 
gvri  cause,  first,  convulsive  movements  or  jiaresis,  or  liotii,  of  tiie  opposite 
half  of  the  tongue;  later,  ])aroxysmal  motor  aphasia,  sj)asm,  and  paresis 
of  the  face  and  upper  extremity  ;  and  lastly,  complete  paralysis  of  one 
half  of  the  tongue,  of  the  face,  and  upper  extremity,  and  permanent 
aphasia,  with  occasional  Jackson ian  movements.  Tumors  of  the  caudal 
extremity  of  the  second  frontal  convolution  where  it  merges  into  the  pre- 
central  gyrus  produce,  at  first,  paresis  or  convulsive  movements  of  the 
facial  muscles  of  the  opposite  side.  Later,  there  is  the  addition  of  more 
or  less  motor  aphasia,  hemiparesis  of  the  tongue,  paresis  and  spasm  of 
the  upper  limb — the  fingers,  particularly — and  lastly,  permanent  paralysis 
of  the  face,  half  of  the  tongue,  and  of  the  hand,  with  permanent  aj)hasia 
and  occasional  spasms.^ 

Tumors  originating  in  the  lower  middle  third  of  the  ju'c-central  gyrus 
first  show  themselves  by  sj)asm  and  paresis  of  the  opposite  tiuunb  and 
finger,  ])erhaps  the  whole  hand  and  forearm.  This  deepens  into  paralysis 
with  irritative  symptoms  in  the  face  and  tongue,  while  ])ronounced  sub- 
jective numbness  and  slight  tactile  antesthcsia  mark  tiiis  form  of  growth. 
Tumors  of  the  U])[)er  middle  tiiird  of  tiie  ]ire-central  and  ]iost-central 
gyri  cause  only  symjitoms  in  the  muscles  of  the  upper  arm  and  shoidder, 
which  extend  to  other  parts  as  tlic  growth  extends.  Tumors  of  the 
upper  third  of  these  convolutions  and  of  the  pre-central  lobule  cause  the 
following  symptoms  :  First,  paresis  in  the  opposite  leg  or  foot ;  later,  by 
extension  of  morbid  growth,  there  are  symptoms  in  the  arm  and  hand 

'  Dr.  Starr  lias  recently  related  to  nie  a  recent  unpiiblish-^d  case  of  a  venous  tumor, 
probably  cavernous  angeioma  of  the  dura,  situated  back  of  tlie  Kolandic  fissure,  which  was 
removed  with  very  little  laceration  or  disturbance  of  the  cortex,  witli  rajiid  recovery.  It 
was  found  that  there  was  complete  loss  of  muscular  sensation  on  the  opposite  side.  This 
may  show  that  the  muscle-sense  has  its  centre  in  a  region  distinctly  difierent  from  that 
governing  ordinary  motor  functions. 

'  In  the  Chnrilc  Aiiniilen  for  1S03,  ( )iipenlieinier  has  reported  eight  cases,  going  to  prove 
that  the  area  on  the  right  side,  corresjionding  to  Broca's  centre  on  tlie  left,  has  to  do  with 
the  sense  or  sensation  of  music.  He  also  shows  that  aniusia  may  be  ])resent  or  absent 
without  any  reference  to  the  existence  of  aphasia  or  any  form  of  amnesia. 
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and  fiU'c,  prohahly  never  a])liasiM,  except  wliere  the  growth  attains  colossal 
isize.  Or  there  may  he  nivasion  of  tlie  crura  or  centres  of  tlie  opposite 
hemisphere,  thus  pro( hieing  u  sort  of  periplegia. 

Tumors  of  the  Sen.sory  Zone. — The  centres  best  known  to  us  are 
those  for  half-vision  and  audible  speech,  and  tumors  here  sliow  them- 
selves ahiiost  exclusively  by  irritation-symptoms,  of  whi<-h  latter  we  have 
but  little  Ivnowledge.  As,  for  instance,  a  patient  witii  vcrl)al  deafness, 
with  marked  iicmiph'gia,  jiroijably  has  a  tumor  involving  the  left  supe- 
rior or  dorso-temj)oral  gyrus,  which,  as  it  grows,  would  involve  loss  of 
muscle-sense,  and  later  anaesthesia  of  the  op])osito  side  of  the  body.  A 
patient  who  has  headache,  vomiting,  choked  disk,'  stupor,  increasing 
hemianiesthesia,  with  lateral  hcniiano])sia  (dark  half-fields  on  the  same 
side  as  the  aniesthesia),  without  hemispasm  and  hcmi|>l('gia,  quite  cer- 
tainly has  a  tumor  in  the  white  substance  of  the  occipital  lobe.  If  with 
general  symptoms  of  cerebral  tumor  we  note  hemianopsia  alone,  there 
is  almost  always  a  tumor  on  the  inner  or  mesial  asjiect  of  the  occipital 
lobe  opposite  to  the  dark  half-fields,  which  by  downward  growth  may 
cause  cerebellar  symptoms. 

3.  Determination  of  the  depth  of  a  tumor  is  difficult,  and  will  be  made 
out  l)y  studying  the  nature  and  location  of  the  signal  symptoms,  the 
presence  and  ttrder  of  api)earance  of  s|)asm  or  paresis,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  headache,  and  local  changes  in  temperature. 

4.  The  diagnosis  of  solitary  tumor  or  multiple  tumors  must  also  re- 
main necessarily  doubtful.  If  occurring  in  a  tuberctdar  individual,  it  is 
proliable  that  the  secondary  cerel)ral  de]iosit  is  multiple.  When  diiFerent 
cerebral  centres  and  systems  are  involved,  and  if  we  have  coincident 
symptoms  of  basal  disease  with  injury,  it  is  probably  a  multiple  lesion 
with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

5.  As  concerns  the  nature  of  a  tumor,  while  one  might  operate  in  the 
case  of  tubercular  focus,  even  in  the  presence  of  similar  disease  else- 
where in  the  body,  one  would  hardly  think  of  it  in  the  presence  of  recog- 
nizable cancerous  growths  elsewhere  in  the  system.  Conscipiently,  the 
search  should  be  made  to  exclude  other  lesions  of  the  same  character 
elsewhere  in  the  body.  Hutchinson  ^  was  the  first  to  call  particular 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  pupil  as  an  indication  of  intracranial 
pressure.  Accoriling  to  the  statistics  of  Weissman,  when  marked  dilata- 
tion of  one  pupil  occurred  it  was  20  times  out  of  24  in  the  seat  of  the 
e.xtravasation  or  lesion.  Along  with  this  there  were  other  concomitant 
paralyses  of  the  external  octdar  muscles.  So  in  the  case  of  hemorrhages, 
sometimes  pupillary  dilatation  will  be  almost  the  only  evidence  as  to  the 
side  upon  which  hemorrhage  has  occurred,  and  will  perhaps  be  the  most 
reliable  guide  to  trephining. 

According  to  Horsley,^  a  so-called  "  suspicious  case  "  of  brain-tumor 

'  According  to  Naunyn  and  Fnlkenheira  (  Veber  Hirndruck,  Leipzig,  1882),  choked  disk 
depends  not  so  mucli  upon  the  intensity  of  brain-pressnre  as  npon  the  duration  of  the 
same.  In  very  ra]jid  incre;ise  of  the  former,  a."  in  liemorrhajje  or  lireniatnma  of  tlie  dura 
and  rupture  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  or  under  other  circumstances  where  exuda- 
tion or  pressure  occurs  rapidly,  and  where  there  is  a  rapid  increase  of  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,  symptoms  of  nein-o-retinitis  may  occur  and  quickly  subside  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Vide,  also,  Wilder,  "Optic  Neuritis  as  a  Sign  of  Brain-tumor,"  Chicago  Med.  Recorder, 
May,  1S94. 

2  London  Hofp.  Rep.,  vol.  iv.  p.  20.  '  Rril.  Med.  Journ.,  Dec.  23,  1893. 
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is  one  which  manifests  localizing  symptoms.  These  are  divisible  under 
Jackson's  classification  either  as  over-action  or  want  of  action.  The 
chief  symptoms  of  over-action  are  attacks  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy,  not 
infrci|neiitly  heralded,  even  in  cases  of  very  limited  lesion,  by  a  g-eneral- 
ized  fit  of  complete  loss  of  consciousness  or  by  local  contractidns,  which 
are  often  rhythmically  arranged,  or  by  subjective  sensations,  chiefly  tactal, 
sometimes  local,  and  obtaining  the  title  of  "  aura?,"  although  frequently 
present  for  considerable  time  and  not  necessarily  immediately  preceding 
a  convulsion. 

The  chief  sym])tom  of  want  of  action  is  that  of  progressive  motor 
paralysis  affecting  one  regic>n  of  the  body,  or  progressive  sensory  paral- 
yses affecting  special  sense-organs  of  one  side,  or  a  progressive  combina- 
tion of  both.  While  it  is  generally  held  that  one  or  all  three  of  the 
reputed  cardinal  symptoms  of  brain-tumor — namely,  ojttic  neuritis, 
headache,  and  vomiting — are  present,  still,  these  are  not  of  such  essential 
importance  as  to  justify  excluding  from  the  class  of  sus])icious  eases 
tiiose  whicli  present  the  otlier  symptoms.  In  Horsley's  first  case  of 
cereliral  tumor  up(in  whicli  he  ojierated  there  was  neither  optic  neuritis, 
vomiting,  nor  headache ;  and  this  exemption  is  quite  frequent.  Conse- 
cpiently,  to  wait  for  them  is  a  mistake.  The  one  direct  feature  which 
should  lead  the  clinician  t()  snsjiect  the  presence  of  a  tumor  is  the  pro- 
gressive character  of  whatever  symptoms  may  be  jiresent.  Errors  of 
diagnosis  can  be  usually  avoided  by  the  method  of  exclusion.  Inas- 
much as  the  appeal  to  surgery  is  usually  made  when  these  cases  are 
beyond  hope,'  it  is  most  important  to  know  how  long  it  is  justifiable  to 
go  on  treating  sus]>icious  cases  with  potassium  iodide.  Horsley  holds 
that  this  treatment  should  not  be  prolonged  beyond  six  weeks,  unless 
striking  improvement  occur  meantime  ;  Starr  has  put  the  limit  at  three 
montlis.  It  is  everywliere  admitted  that  no  other  cerebral  tumors  are 
curable  by  drugs  except  gunuuata.  Horsley  claims  that  even  these  are 
not  really  cured  by  drugs,  and  that  no  one  has  ever  proven  by  post- 
mortem records  that  they  do  thus  disappear.  He  calls  attention  also  to 
the  interesting  fact  tliat,  for  some  unexjilained  reason,  potassium  iodide 
in  large  doses  will  often  cause  a  temjiorary  abatement  in  the  symptoms 
of  ordinary  tumors,  even  of  glioma,  lint  that  tliis  abatement  is  only 
moderate,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  efi'eet  produced  by  the  same 
drug  on  syphilitic  lesions.  Consequently,  temporary  improvement  under 
iodide  is  really  no  index  of  the  nature  of  the  ease.  With  reference  to 
tulKiTulous  nodules,  every  one  must  have  seen  eases  in  which  all  the 
symptoms  of  local  tulicrculosis  were  ]iresent.  in  wliich  total  remission  of 
the  same  occurred,  and  tlie  ])atient  ultimately  survived,  although  usually 
remaining  lilind,  while  on  autopsy  these  nodules  were  found  in  tlie  fibres 
with  caseated  centres.  Clearly,  then,  in  certain  tuberculous  cases  internal 
treatment  is  justifiable  for  a  certain  time,  whose  duration  may  be  longer 
than  in  tlie  otlier  instances — perhaps  four  months  as  against  two. 

The  limitations  of  the  subject  and  the  space  at  command  do  not 
permit  going  more  particularly  into  the  matter  of  diagnosis  and  cerebral 

'  Bramann  ("Ueber  Extirpationen  (!er  Ilirn  Tnnioren"  {Verhnvdhinqen  der  Deul. 
Gesdlsrhnft  f.  Chir.,  1S9"2)  has  demonstrated  tlie  pos^ihilitv  of  extirpation  of  large  tumors, 
havin?  removed  one  from  the  hemisphere  which  weighed  280  grams,  the  patient 
recovering. 
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localization.  There  are  now  so  many  moiioii-ra])li8  and  works  dealing 
with  this  that  the  omission  will  he  more  readily  excused.  ^Vmong  these 
works  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  following :  Decressac,  L'hiruvgie  du 
Cerveua ;  Franyois  Franck,  Fonctioii.s  motrices  du  Cerveau ;  Ferrier, 
Functions  of  the  Brain  ;  the  monc)graphs  of  Bramwell  and  Knapp  on 
Intracranial  Tumors;  Gowers,  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord ; 
Horsley,  Tlir  Brain  anil  Sjjiiial  Cord;  Starr,  Brain  Hurf/eri/ ;  Ladame, 
Diagnostik  der  Jlirngcschirtdxte  ;  and  the  monographs  of  V.  Bergmaun, 
already  so  often  (juoted. 

Brain-tumors  are  operated  on  for  tvvo  purposes :  First,  for  relief  of 
distressing  symptoms  in  recognizably  incurable  cases  ;  second,  for  radical 
cure.  As  an  illustration  of  the  former  I  would  cite  the  instance  of  a  wo- 
man well  advanced  in  life,  with  a  jiositive  diagnosis  of  intracranial  tumor, 
although  its  exact  location  could  not  he  made  out  with  e((ual  certainty. 
At  all  events,  it  was  recognized  as  being  basal  and  altogether  too  deep 
to  warrant  any  attempt  at  removal.  The  principal  feature  of  the  case 
was  distressing  cephalalgia,  for  which  purpose,  with  the  co-operation  of 
her  physician,  Dr.  Putnam,  I  made  a  large  trephine  oj)ening  on  each  side 
over  the  area  of  which  she  most  complained.  The  dura  was  not  opened, 
but  the  relief  of  pain  was  very  great.  She  died  some  months  later,  her 
life  having  been,  apparently,  prolonged  by  the  mere  cessation  of  her  suf- 
fering. No  autopsy  was  permitted,  and  I  am  to-day  in  doubt  as  to  its 
exact  location.  Nevertheless,  of  the  relief  afforded  there  was  not  the 
slightest  question.  So  in  every  other  case  when  pressure-symptoms 
become  too  severe,  and  especially  when  the  ]iain  is  localized  to  a  rea- 
sonable extent,  it  will  be  quite  justitiahle  to  make  such  openings, 
large  or  small,  as  the  case  may  be,  anil  with  reasonable  expectation 
of  benefit. 

In  this  position  I  am  sustained  by  the  weight  of  Horsley's  authority, 
although  Bergmami  takes  the  opposite  position.  In  fact,  Horsley  has 
shown  that  the  effect  of  opening  the  skull  is  not  only  relief  of  jiain,  Init 
sometimes  it  seems  to  jiroduce  a  remarkable  effect  u])on  optic  neuritis,  so 
that  the  swelling  of  the  tissues  diminishes,  and  often  steadily  subsides, 
providing  atrophy  has  not  already  occurred.  In  other  words,  restora- 
tion of  sight  to  at  least  a  partial  degree  may  be  the  gratifying  although 
temporary  result  which  follows,  and  will  alone  repay  for  a  serious  opera- 
tion. So  far  as  vomiting  is  concerned,  it  is  so  dependent  upon  the 
degree  of  tension  that  the  amount  of  relief  afforded  by  operation  must 
always  be  problematical.  There  has  often  been  fair  recovery  of  jwwcr 
after  hemiplegia.  Finally,  it  is  claimed  with  justness  that  certain  new 
growths  are  so  interfered  with  in  their  nutrition  by  opening  the  skull 
and  suddenly  altering  the  jiressure  within  that  they  commence  to  degen- 
erate. This  is  a  j)arallel  to  what  occurs  f"re(juently  in  the  peritoneum 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  well-known 
tendency  of  all  cerebral  growths  to  undergo  degeneration. 

Removal  and  Cure  of  the  Neoplasm. — These,  of  course,  are  the 
first  objects  of  operation,  if  it  be  possible  to  achieve  them.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  innocent  tumors  are  curable  by  operation.  The 
reason  why  so  many  gumniata  are  ordinarily  incurable  is  to  be  found  in 
the  certain  degree  of  jiachynieningitis  around  them  and  the  progressive 
and  inevitable  infection  of  the  meninges.     Consequently,  the  only  hope 
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of  curing  cerebral  g'tinuna  is  Ity  removal,  whioh  ought  to  be  undertaken 
unless  there  are  evident  symptoms  of  nuiltiple  tumors. 

Operative  TECH^'IQUE.— So  far  as  the  tumors  wiiich  spring  from 
the  bone  are  concerned,  and  which  involve  the  brain  secondarily,  the 
cases  on  record  show  that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  given  patients  any 
serious  inconvenience  to  remove  large  areas  of  bone  and  to  cover  the 
exposed  brain  by  plastic  or  osteo])lastic  methods.  Even  when  it  has 
been  necessary  to  resect  a  portion  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  this 
has  seemed  to  cause  no  disturl)ance  in  the  healing  process.  In  general, 
however,  and  for  the  removal  of  brain-tumors,  the  osteoplastic  method 
of  raising  a  flap,  suggested  by  Wagner  and  modified  by  Chipault  and 
others,  is  a  measure  not  often  to  be  adopted,  for  reasons  which  may  be 
considered  under  two  headings  : 

A.  Harm  to  the  patient.  From  both  experimental  and  clinical 
evidence  it  is  obvious  tiiat  liammering  the  sivull  increases  tiie  shock  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  all  these  methods  are  connected  with  the  use  of  the 
chisel — save  in  the  rare  instances  where  a  revolving  saw  can  be  resorted 
to — production  of  shock  from  this  .source  is  excessive.  While  the  Ger- 
mans and  tlie  F'rench  rest)rt  to  it  more  or  less,  the  English  and  most  of 
the  American  surgeons  are  opj>osed  to  it,  and  most  writers  at  home  have 
exjire.ssed  their  firm  conviction  that  it  is  an  added  element  of  consider- 
able danger.     This  is  my  own  conviction  as  well. 

B.  It  is  certain  that  the  pericranium  has  no  osteogenetic  power ; 
conse(iuently,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  imjjortance  whether  it  be  retained  in 
contact  with  bone  or  not.  Further,  when  the  dura  has  been  affected  it 
is  to  be  cut  away,  and  it  is  not  then  possible  to  replace  the  bone. 
Horsley  believes  in  the  practice  adopted  by  American  surgeons  of  re- 
turning large  portions  of  bone,  if  any,  and  not  in  cutting  them  into 
small  pieces  like  grafts.  If  an  osteoplastic  method  must  be  resorted  to, 
m  the  absence  of  the  revolving  saw  the  use  of  powerful  bone-forceps 
after  the  preliminarv  trephine  opening  will  probably  be  most  judicious. 
In  the  earlier  operations  a  large  number  of  patients  died  from  shock. 
This  we  have  learned  to  avoid  by  the  simple  expedient  of  dividing  the 
operation  into  two  stages,  consisting  first  in  exposure  of  the  dura  by 
removal  of  the  bone,  which  may  be  followed  a  week  or  two  later  by 
whatever  further  operation  may  be  indicated.  It  is  extraordinary  liow 
little  shock  attends  removal  of  the  tiuuor  in  the  second  stage  of  such  a 
divided  operation.  Bergmann  and  Horsley  both  believe  thoroughly  in 
the  great  advantage  of  packing  the  cavity  left  by  removal  of  the  tumor ; 
in  fact,  the  gauze  tampon  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  expedi- 
ents within  reach  of  the  siu'geon.  Immediate  ligation  of  all  spurting 
arteries  after  enucleating  a  tumor  is  wise.  The  tampon  should  be  re- 
served for  venous  oozing.  We  may  cut  into  the  lirain  to  the  depth  even 
of  4  cm.  without  an  artery  spurting,  except  possibly  from  the  pia.  If 
in  the  removal  of  a  tumor  from  the  occipital  lobe,  f\)r  instance,  we 
■should  happen  to  injure  a  large  branch  of  an  artery  like  the  posterior 
cerebral,  it  should  be  inmiediately  sought  for  and  tied.  The  advantage 
of  tamponing  may  be  illustrated  by  one  of  Horsley's  cases,  in  which, 
for  instance,  after  shelling  out  a  tumor  with  great  ease,  tJie  patient  re- 
covered from  the  ana?sthesia  and  from  the  shock,  but  began  to  vomit 
five  hours  later,  and  ruptured  a  small  blood-vessel  within  the  wall  of 
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tlie  cavity,  so  that  the  licad  tilled  with  bhxxl,  wliieji  ])asse(l  tiirons;!)  the 
softened  tissue  into  the  lateral  veiitriele.  Then  it  passed  rajjidly  down 
to  the  fourth  ventricle,  where  it  caused  death  by  i)ressure  upon  the 
respiratory  centre.  This  unfortunate  accident  could  have  been  avoided 
had  the  cavity  been  left  plufjjj^ed  for  twenty-four  hours. 

This  tampon  should  be  made  of  sterilized  ijanze  into  which  powdered 
iodoform  has  been  rubbed,  sinc^e  the  latter  hel})s  to  control  hemorrhage. 
My  own  preferenc^e  would  be  to  use  for  this  purpose  jrauze  which  had 
been  soaked  in  a  3  to  5  per  cent,  solution  of  antipyrine  and  then  dried 
before  sterilizing  or  using.  With  such  gauze  even  bleeding  from  the 
pia  in  dressing  compound  fractures  may  lie  controlled.  The  best  method 
of  using  it  is  to  ])lace  a  crum})led  piece  in  the  cavity,  on  top  of  this  a 
second,  then  a  third,  etc.  If  now  a  skin-Hap  has  been  made,  it  should 
be  turned  back,  and  the  usual  antiseptic  dressings  applied  over  it  and 
over  the  gauze,  which  should  project  beyond  the  margins  of  the  wotmd. 
This  outside  dressing  should  be  so  absorbent  that  it  may  take  up  every- 
thing which  may  come  to  the  surface  by  way  of  the  deejier  gauze,  which 
in  this  way  will  remain  comparatively  dry.  If,  however,  only  a  strip 
be  placed  in  tiie  bottom  of  the  wound  and  allowed  to  protrude  through 
an  opening  left  by  incomplete  suture,  this  strip,  intended  for  purposes 
of  tamponing,  soon  becomes  so  saturated  that  it  canncjt  absorb  any  more, 
and  consequently  the  blood  and  transuded  serum  will  accumulate  around 
and  behind  it,  while  that  which  j>rotrudes  between  the  edges  of  the 
Mound  will  be  compressed  and  conse([uently  interfere  with  free  outtlow. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  writer  reconnnends  having  at  hand  a 
few  old-fashioned  serrefines,  properly  sterilized,  which  can  be  resorted 
to,  if  necessary,  for  securing  vessels  which  may  not  be  easily  tied,  and 
which  can  be  left,  along  with  the  tampon  before  spoken  of,  until  the 
third  or  fourth  day  if  necessary,  when  all  may  be  removed  together. 
These  will  be  more  serviceable  than  the  ordinary  hsemostatic  forceps, 
whose  handles  are  too  long.  These  will  be  particularly  usefid  in  case  a 
sinus  be  opened. 

Next  to  the  danger  from  hemorrhage  comes  that  from  the  develop- 
ment of  acute  and  rapidly  fatal  oedema,  which  may  be  brought  about  in 
two  ways : 

1.  By  increased  tension  in  the  arterial  vessels  ;  and, 

2.  Tlirough  venous  stasis. 

The  former  is  the  force  which  opei'ates  to  produce  more  rapid  forma- 
tion of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  ;  the  latter  is  the  influence  which  especially 
produces  cedema.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  infiltration  of  capillaries, 
which  is  much  more  potent  for  this  purpose  than  increase  of  arterial 
pressure.  Venous  stasis  produces  also  lymph-stasis,  by  which  collection 
of  fluid  in  the  tissues  is  still  further  facilitated.  The  coml)ination  of  the 
two  influences  may  (piickly  pi'oduce  cedema.  When  these  operate  along 
with  hypertemia  in  some  part  of  the  brain,  the  result  of  the  removal  of 
bony  walls  and  accumulated  counter-pressure,  we  may  look  for  speedy 
disastrous  results.  It  is  the  veins  which  are  most  apt  to  become  dilated 
upon  removal  of  their  natural  supjiorts.  Magendie's  old  experiment  of 
exposing  the  occipito-atloid  nieml)rane,  making  a  small  openiiig  in  it, 
allowing  the  cerel)ro-spinal  fluid  to  escape,  closing  it  with  the  finger  for 
a  few  moments,  and  then  observing  what  a  stream  will  escape  again,  is 
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most  demonstrative  as  concerning  the  rapid  collection  of  this  fluid.  The 
most  potent  factor  in  causinii;  real)sor])ti(in  of  this  fluid  is  intracranial 
tension.  Wlicn  tliis  is  diniinisiied  hy  operation  tlie  spread  of  t'crehral 
cedema  is  greatly  i'avored. 

Secondary  hemorrhage,  dittieult  of  control,  may  he  the  result  of  the 
removal  of  brain-tumors,  and  may  be  added  to  the  danger  from  oedema. 
When  a  tumor  of  the  brain  has  already  ])rodnced  serious  cerebral  dis- 
turbances, coma,  etc.,  we  shall  be  quite  sure  to  find  extensive  axlcma 
on  auto]isy.  On  this  account  Bergmann  regards  the  attempt  to  remove 
sueii  tumors  during  the  comatose  state  as  entirely  hopeless,  since  the 
oedema  will  become  worse  as  the  result  of  operation,  and  in  a  few  hoiuvs 
will  increase  to  an  extent  incompatible  with  lift'.' 

Therefore,  it  will  be  wise  to  limit  further  operation  to  those  cases  in 
which,  after  exposure  of  the  tumor,  it  may  be  found  favorablv  situated. 
This  discovery  may  require  an  exploratory  incision  into  the  white  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  but  the  operator  sliould  be  willing  to  stop  here  in 
ease  he  finds  the  tumor  too  large  or  widely  infiltrated.  Plence  evacua- 
tion of  cerebral  abscess  and  extirpation  of  cerebral  tumor  stand  in  some- 
what opposite  relations.  In  the  former  diagnosis  is  difficult,  but  surgical 
technique  usually  ade(juate  ;  in  most  tumors  amenable  to  siu-gery  diag- 
nosis is  rarely  ditfienlt,  i)ut  our  techni([ue  extremely  limited. 

Bergmann  also  calls  attention  to  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull,  which  are  often  important  for  the  study  of  cerebral  pressure. 
In  case-histories  there  is  often  mentioned  tenderness  over  the  growth. 
On  examination  there  is  frequently  found  a  thinning  out  of  the  bone  at 
certain  ]ilaces,  where  it  may  be  as  thin  as  parchment  and  quite  fragile 
mider  the  finger.  These  thin  places  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  direct 
eflects  of  the  tumor,  but  indirect  pressure-effects.^ 

Fracture  of  the  Nasal  Bone. 

These  fractures  may  involve  one  or  both  bones  alone  or  the  neigh- 
boring osseous  and  cartilaginous  structures,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
vomer,  the  nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary,  the  lachrymal,  etc. 
They  are  almost  invariably  the  result  of  direct  violence,  and  may  be 
simple  or  compound,  single  or  multiple.  The  most  serious  complication 
of  these  fractures  is  that  of  the  ethmoid  bone,*  the  cribriform  plate  of 
which  is  sometimes  involved.  Usually  there  is  more  or  less  displace- 
ment of  fragments,  either  backward  or  laterally,  or  both.  When  vio- 
lence is  transmitted  backward  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
will  either  yield  without  fracture  or  will  break  without  transmitting 
violence.  Injury  to  it,  therefore,  is  insignificant,  while  lesion  of  the 
cribriform  plate  is  of  course  much  more   serious.     In  many  so-called 

'  Of  19  fatal  results  of  operation  for  brain-tninor  collected  by  Beck,  death  resulted  in 
13  instances  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  operation,  3  times  from  hemorrhage, 
once  from  acute  sepsis,  5  times  from  acute  meningitis.  The  other  (>  cases  died  within  a 
week  or  two.  2  of  them  from  tuberculosis,  4  from  purulent  meningitis. 

-  Vide  also  "  Discussion  on  Intracranial  Surgery,"  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Jottrn., 
1894,  .April  to  June, 

^  Boyer  iJourn.  de  Med.,  Paris,  Aout,  1766),  .Tacobson  {Holmes'  System  of  Surg.,  vol.  i,, 
p.  .581), "and  Marmy  { Iiull.de  la  Sne.  Anal,  de  P«/i'.t,  1S4.S.  p.  258')  have  described  fractures 
of  the  ethmoid  bone  alone — the  first  and  seconil  due  to  falls  on  the  frontal ;  the  third,  to 
a  fall  on  the  feet. 
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"broken  "   noses  the  fracture  is  really  a  separation  of  the  nasal  cartilages 
from  the  bone. 

The  features  aeconipanyiuij  nasal  fracture  are — first,  a  history  of 
violence ;  second,  actual  hemorrhage  or  evidences  of  it — bleeding,  in 
fact,  is  often  serious  and  difficult  of  arrest ;  and,  thirdly,  emphysema  of 
tlie  surrounding  [larts  of  the  face.  This  may  sometimes  be  (juite  exten- 
sive and  temporarily  distigiiring,  giving  rise  to  no  little  alarm  u])on  the 
jiart  of  the  ])atient.  There  is  also  occasional  ol)struction  of  the  tear- 
duct.  Almost  always  there  will  be  sufficient  obstruction  fi'om  blood- 
clot  or  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  make  nasal  breathing  diffi- 
cult or  impossiljle.  Later,  abscesses  may  form  in  or  about  the  nose  as 
the  result  of  infection. 

Save  for  the  ffisthetie  considerations  involved,  fracture  of  the  nose 
would  be,  ordinarily,  a  trivial  injury,  except  in  rare  instances  where  it  is 
simply  an  external  accom])animent  of  severe  fractures  of  the  skull.  The 
feature  about  which  patients  are  ordinarily  most  anxious  is  possible  dis- 
figurement, to  the  correction  of  which  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  almost 
every  other  consideration.  When  these  cases  are  seen  early  it  is  usually 
possible  to  avoid  nuicli  deformity.  When  seen  late,  however,  this  may 
be  impossible.  In  such  cases,  should  tlu'  parts  not  yield  readily  to  com- 
fortable pressure,  it  would  be  well  to  anaesthetize  the  i>atient  and  to 
make  a  complete  but  forcible  reposition  of  fragments.  A\'hen  accurate 
reduction  has  once  been  made,  it  is  quite  possible  to  maintain  the  normal 
appearance  without  any  external  support  of  any  kind.  This  is  particu- 
larly so  with  tractable  patients.  Unfortunately,  a  desire  to  handle  tlie 
part  or  the  fre(juently  almost  constant  desire  to  blow  the  nose,  due  to 
internal  irritation,  may  make  it  difticult  to  avoid  some  supjiort.  For 
purposes  of  reduction  frequent  manipulation  from  the  exterior  alone,  or 
a  combined  manipulation  with  dressing  forceps  or  some  such  instrument 
internally,  may  be  necessary.  The  finger  is  for  almost  all  ])ui'poses  too 
large,  and  the  attenqjt  should  not  be  made  to  introduce  it.  Should  these 
not  be  enough,  a  very  small  chisel  may  l)e  introduced  from  within,  by 
means  of  wliieii  complete  separation  can  be  effected. 

The  fragments  after  replacement  may  be  sujiported  by  internal  pres- 
sure, as  by  plugs  of  gauze,  either  rolled  firmly  or  rolled  around  tubes  of 
some  kind.  The  presence  of  such  tampons  gives  rise  to  consideraljle 
discomfort,  and  may  not  be  well  borne.  It  would  jirobably  be  more 
comforting  for  the  patient  to  make  such  hand-pressure  several  times  a 
day  as  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  position,  feeling  tiiat  the  parts 
would  become  secure  in  position  within  two  or  three  days.  In  certain 
cases  it  would  be  possible  to  mould  a  thin  piece  of  gutta-percha  or  some 
other  plastic  material  into  an  external  splint,  which  may  be  held  in  place 
by  strips  of  ])laster  or  by  some  other  expedient.  Should  there  be  con- 
stant tendency  to  dro])  backward,  there  is  no  expedient  so  satisfactory  as 
that  suggested  by  Mason,  who  transfixed  the  nose  with  a  needle  or  hat- 
pin just  below  the  fragments,  and  used  this  as  a  bridge  uyton  wdiich  to 
support  the  fragments,  the  ends  of  the  needle  being  protected  by  cork  or 
some  other  material.  This  needle  is  left  in  place  for  a  week  or  so,  after 
which  it  may  l^e  withdrawn  without  pain. 

Such  complications  as  excessive  hemori-hage,  which  may  require  com- 
plete tamponing  of  the  nostrils,  and  emphysema  or  contusion  of  the 
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ovcrlyiug  skin,  may  be  ti'eatcd  in  the  conventional  way,  taking  pains 
merely  to  avoid  infection. 

The  surgeon  will  be  occasionally  ajtproached  by  men  suffering  from 
displacements  due  to  previous  injury,  for  whose  correction  his  aid  is 
sought.  In  many  of  these  instances  it  will  be  possible  by  small  incisions 
and  the  introduction  of  small  siiarp  chisels  to  separate  the  bones  along 
the  lines  representing  the  original  fracture,  and  then,  by  resorting  to 
INIason's  expedient  or  in  some  other  way,  to  brace  the  loosened  nose  and 
htild  it  in  position  while  the  process  of  repair  proceeds  to  consolidation 
that  will  wairant  removal  of  the  splints. 

Fractubes  of  the  Zygomatic  Arch. 

These  are  essentially  the  results  of  external  violence  acting  from 
without,  the  displacement  usually  following  the  direction  of  the  force, 
and  the  line  of  fracture  being  most  often  found  in  the  temporal  portion 
of  the  arch.  Should  the  case  l)e  seen  early,  before  exudation  or  hemor- 
rhage has  produced  swelling,  there  will  often  be  seen  a  depression  or  flat- 
tening of  the  cheek  in  that  jiortion  occupied  by  the  arch,  while  w^h  the 
palpating  finger  the  irregularity  of  the  bone  can  be  readily  made  out, 
especially  by  contrasting  the  injured  and  the  uninjured  sides.  If  there 
be  marked  depression,  it  can  often  be  ascertained  with  the  finger  in  the 
mouth.  Mobility  and  crepitation  are  often  demonstrated  by  movements 
of  the  jaw. 

Sometimes  the  violence  has  been  great  enough  to  produce  fractures  as 
well  of  the  floor  or  external  margin  of  the  orbit,  in  which  case  there 
will  take  place,  within  a  few  hours,  extravasation  of  blood,  which  may 
produce  exophthalmos  or  at  least  a  subconjunctival  ecchymosis. 

When  the  origin  of  the  masseter  is  thus  severely  interfered  with, 
motions  of  the  jaw  will  be  found  painful,  perhajis  impossible.  It  may 
also  happen  tiiat  the  play  of  the  coronoid  process  is  interfered  with,  or 
that  of  the  temi)oral-muscle  tendon.  Tiiere  is  at  least  one  case  on  record 
Avhere  the  coronoid  process  was  broken  by  the  same  blow  that  fractured 
the  arch. 

These  cases  will  not  often  permit  of  complete  reduction  of  fragments 
unless  there  be  a  wound  of  the  skin.  Siiould  it  a])pear  that  serious  dis- 
advantage will  result  from  this  condition,  it  woidd  be  perfectly  justifia- 
ble to  make  an  opening  under  aseptic  precautious,  and  with  .suitable 
instruments  draw  the  displaced  arch  into  position,  securing  it  there,  if 
necessary,  either  by  drilling  and  wiring  or  by  temporarily  fastening  the 
bone  with  silver  wire  to  some  external  support.  Stimson  has  briefly 
described  one  recorded  case,  and  the  only  one,  in  which  displacement 
seriously  interfered  with  movement  of  the  jaw.  In  this  the  difficulty 
steadily  increased  until  the  patient  could  barely  separate  the  teeth.  Then, 
one  morning,  while  yawning,  he  felt  something  snap,  and  the  motion  of 
the  jaw  at  once  became  and  remained  free. 

Injxtries  and  Diseases  of  the  Frontal  Sinus. 

The  injuries  to  this  sinus  have  already  been  considered  in  connection 
with  other  injuries  to  the  skull,  and  will  be  found  treated  of  on  page 
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GKJ.  The  most  common  diseases  of  this  sinus  are  those  produeed  by 
extension  from  the  adjoining  nasal  cavity,  and  of  these  by  all  means  the 
most  fre(|uent  is  that  which  is  generally  known  as  "  empyema  "  of  the 
sinus.  This  may  be  of  primaiy  origin,  and  of  4(S  cases  studied  by  llich- 
ai'ds,'  in  •']  instances  the  obstruction  was  of  this  acute  ciiaracter ;  4  times 
polypi  and  similar  growths  were  found.  In  14  instances  the  disease 
seemed  to  be  the  outcome  of  blows,  falls,  and  similar  injuries.  In  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  the  history  failed  to  give  any  explana- 
tion for  the  condition.  In  acute  cases  the  empyema  is  due  to  direct 
accumulation  of  pus,  which  results  from  a])parcntly  the  conversion  of  a 
catarrhal  into  a  purulent  iuHaiumatiou.  W'licn  the  disease  is  of  milder 
and  slower  type,  we  have  obstruction  of  the  infuudibulum,  due  to  altera- 
tion of  the  mucous  nicml)rane  and  plugging  of  the  infundibulum,  with 
subsequent  distention.  The  obstruction  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane 
— for  such  it  practically  is — may  lead  to  subsecjuent  disease  of  the  bone 
or  ])erii)steum,  even  to  the  extent  of  producing  necrosis. 

Whi'u  the  frontal  sinus  is  distended  liy  retained  fluids,  it  yields  first 
in  the  direction  of  least  resistance.  Consecjuently,  the  first  swelling  is 
at  the  expense  of  the  orbital  cavity  and  at  the  root  of  the  nose.  In 
most  instances  this  swelling  is  unilateral,  since  disease  of  both  sinuses  is 
extremely  rare,  and  is,  for  the  most  ])art,  limited  to  those  individuals  in 
whom  the  sej)tum  separating  the  two  is  <leficient. 

The  princijml  symptoms  arc  local  tenderness,  ])ain — frecjUeutly 
referred  to  the  disti'ibution  of  the  suj)raorl)ital  nerve — frontal  headache, 
more  or  less  nasal  obstruction,  and  discharge  of  mucus  or  pus ;  some- 
times there  is  lachrvmation.  Naturally,  the  severity  of  all  these  symp- 
toms will  depend  upon  the  acuteness  of  the  case.  Chills,  pyrexia,  and 
general  malaise  are  usually  complained  of,  and,  should  perforation  have 
occurred  posteriorly,  we  may  have  evidences  of  septic  meningitis.  In 
the  more  chronic  cases,  when  bone  has  been  absorbed  as  the  result  of 
pressure,  we  may  get  a  fluctuating  tumor  in  the  above  region,  with  or 
without  displacement  of  the  globe.  The  nearer  the  pus  apj)roaehes  the 
surface  the  more  superficial  evidence  thereof  will  be  noted  in  the  mani- 
festation of  reilness  and  ledema,  with  pitting  on  pressure.  In  fact,  the 
disturbances  thus  })roduced  have  Ijcen  mistaken  for  commencing  erysip- 
elas. 

In  certain  cases  serious  eye-symptoms  have  been  the  indirect  result 
of  disease  of  the  frontal  sinus — not  merely  dijdopia  and  ptosis,  but  even 
intractable  iritis  or  disturbances  of  the  uveal  tract.  In  addition  to  the 
septic  meningitis  already  spoken  of,  in  slower  cases  brain-abscesses  have 
resulted  from  posterior  perforation,  or  wides]>read  and  deeji  necrosis. 

This  condition,  when  existent,  must  be  treated  surgically.  In  some 
instances  it  is  possii)le  to  reach  and  catheterize  the  infundilndum 
through  the  natural  passages ;  but  even  for  this  purpose  it  is  almost 
invariably  necessary  to  cut  away,  with  the  snare  or  burr  or  forceps,  a 
])ortion  of  the  turbinate  liones  in  order  to  expose  the  opening  of  tiie 
sinus.  But  in  almost  every  instance  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  make 
opening  from  without  in  order  to  thus  exjiose  and  drain  the  cavity. 
Dawbarn  ^  has  succeeded  in  passing  from  the  external  opening  a  pe- 

'  Jniirn.  Am.  Med.  Ass'n,  1890,  vnl.,  xiv.  Xo.  13. 
'■^  Reference  Handbook,  vol.  ix.  p.  342. 
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culiarly  bent  probu,  clown  tlirougb  tbe  natural  passage  into  tbe  middle 
meatus,  and  out  through 'the  nostril,  to  which  may  be  tied  a  silk  thread, 
by  means  of  whicii,  when  withdrawn  upward,  a  small  drainage-tube  or 
strij)  of  gauze  may  be  secured  as  a  drain.  The  incision  i'or  this  or  any 
other  method  of  opening  the  sinus  may  usually  be  made  within  the 
limits  of  the  eyebrow  in  such  a  way  as  to  leaye  a  minimum  of  resulting 
scar.  It  is  usually  very  much  more  satislactory  to  drain  this  sinus 
from  the  frontal  region  than  from  the  orbit.  Transillumination  of  the 
face  by  means  of  a  small  electrical  light  placed  in  tiie  lUdUtli  has  been 
known  to  be  of  seryice  by  demonstrating  a  greater  obliquity  upon  the 
diseased  side  than  on  the  other.  Nevertheless,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  make  out  the  exact  limits  of  this  sinus,  providing  only  that  the  con- 
dition be  recognized.' 

In  two  instances  coming  under  the  writer's  care  witliin  the  ])ast  few 
months  there  have  been  present  polypi,  from  ujiward  extension  of  similar 
troul)le  in  the  nose.  In  each  case  the  frontal  sinus  was  distended,  so 
that  it  would  hold  at  least  20  c.  c.  of  fluid,  and  each  called  for  somewliat 
extensive  incision,  curetting,  and  cauterization. 

The  principal  other  afl'ection  of  this  sinus  is  that  due  to  the  presence 
of  tumors,  of  which  only  the  osteomata  need  ])articularly  concern  us 
here.  These  are  essentially  slow  in  their  development,  give  rise  to  the 
same  symptoms  of  expansion  and  ])ressure  as  do  the  collections  of  pus, 
but  are  free  from  all  signs  of  iuHanunation  or  infection.  iSIany  of  them 
acquire  considerable  size  before  causing  any  serious  complaint  of  pain. 
In  rare  instances  frontal  headache  or  referred  })ains  may  he  met  with 
early.  These  growths,  like  any  other,  are  to  be  attacked  surgically,  but 
always  with  caution  and  with  some  reservation  in  the  direction  of  prog- 
nosis. According  to  Kikuze,-  33  per  cent,  of  54  operated  cases  died  of 
deep  infection.  Evidently,  then,  the  ojierative  jtrocednre  is  a  serious 
one,  and  it  is  most  important  to  make  it  as  early  as  possible.  No  par- 
ticular directions  are  necessary,  and  none  can  be  well  given,  since  in 
each  instance  the  lines  of  incision  and  the  extent  of  attack  must  depend 
upon  the  case  itself.  As  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  dura  may  be 
exposed,  ])ossibly  opened,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  urgent  reason  for 
rigid  ase|itic  ju'ecautions.-^ 

Foreign  iiodies  which  are  met  with  in  the  frontal  sinus  are  generally 
parasites  which  have  crept  up  from  the  nasal  cavity,  and  these,  for  the 
most  part,  are  insects,  which  may  either  die  there  or  may  deposit  larvte 
Avhich  will  hatch  and  live.  It  is  even  said  that  centipedes  have  been 
found  within  the  frontal  sinus.  Danger  comes  not  so  much  from  adult 
insects  as  from  larvfe,  which  may  (U'stroy  the  mucous  membrane  and 
possibly  cause  necrosis  of  the  nose.  A  cellulitis  of  the  external  parts 
has  even  followed  this  disturbance,  with  an  erysipelatous  oedema  of 
the  skin  sufficient  to  close  the  eyelids.  In  other  cases  empyema  has 
been  produced.  In  the  tropics  this  condition  is  not  infrequently  fatal. 
Douches  of  antiseptic  solutions  and  inhalations  of  chlorofiirm  vapor  or 

'  See  also  Renie  hiteniuHonfile  de  Rhiiiolnr/ic,  1S93,  p  24(; ;  al^o  "  Jlenioirs  of  Guille- 
main,"  .4cc/i.  d'Oiihthalmolor/le,  1S91 ;  Dercheu,  TAtsf,  1892;  and  hue,  A rclii v.  Internat. 
Lanpifinlnc/.,  189-1,  vii.  p.  185. 

■'  Cnilrnl/illf.  Chlr.,  ISSS,  No.  3fi. 

'  Vi'li;  also,  Banna,  "Osteom  ties  Sinus  frontalis,"  Daitsrhe  Zeitschft.f.  Chit:,  iv.  486  : 
N,akel,  ''  Ein  Fall  von  Stirnhohlenosteoni,"  ibid.,  xxxiii.  308. 
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of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  chloroforni  furnisii  about  the  only  method  of 
checking  such  parasitic  life,  short  of  operative  measures. 

The  Ethmoidal  and  Sphenoidal  Sinuses. 

Disease  of  the  etiinioidal  cells  differs  essentially  from  that  of  other 
accessory  cavities  of  the  nose,  i)ecause  the  ethmoid  cells  are  complicat<'d 
in  construction,  while  tiie  maxillary,  frontal,  and  sphenoidal  sinuses  are 
single  cavities.  In  the  latter  a  single  opening  answers  for  irrigation  and 
drainage ;  in  the  former  it  is  impracticable ;  in  the  ethmoid  we  must 
break  down  partitions  before  making  a  single  cavity.  So-called  "  eth- 
moidal disease "  usually  means  suppuration  and  empyema.  Acute 
ethmoiditis  is  known,  and  is  liki'ly  to  follow  attacks  of  grippe.  Bos- 
wortli'  has  shown  that  we  have  to  deal  mainly  with  three  different  lesions 
of  these  cells  : 

1.  Extracellular  myxomatous  degeneration  ; 

2.  Intracellular  myxomatous  degeneration  ; 

3.  Purulent  ethmoiditis. 

These  conditions  are  freijuently  merely  successive  stages  of  one  affection. 
As  the  result  of  the  degenerations  we  have  polypi  sjiringing  from  this 
region — perhaps  filling  or  distending  the  ethmoidal  cells,  and  finally  pro- 
jecting into  the  nose,  when  pus  finds  its  exit  either  anteriorly  or  posteriorly, 
makes  its  way  into  one  of  the  nasal  chambers  through  one  of  the  numer- 
ous openings,  and  ap])ears  either  beneath  the  first  turbinated  bone  or 
between  it  and  the  septum  above.  From  here  it  may  make  its  way  into 
the  lower  meatus  and  be  expelled  anteriorly.  When  it  escapes  pos- 
teriorly it  empties  most  often  into  the  larynx,  dropping  into  the  throat 
and  causing  a  condition  frequently  confused  with  naso-laryngeal  catarrh. 
Occasionally  this  pus  makes  its  way  through  the  os  plaiunn  into  the 
orbital  cavity,  giving  rise  to  exophthalmos  and  orbital  cellulitis.  The 
former  may  also  be  produced  by  distention  of  the  cells  without  escape 
of  pus.  The  much-discussed  necrosis  of  this  bone  occurs  relatively 
seldom.  Zuckerkandl,  contradicting  Woakes,  states  that  he  has  never 
seen  caries  of  these  cells. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  cases  in  the  earlier  stages  we  can  do  little 
but  frequently  irrigate  with  hot  saline  solution,  which  should  be  used 
copiously.  When  the  disease  has  reached  the  chronic  stage  surgical 
interference  is  almost  always  required,  the  object  being  to  relieve  intra- 
cellular pressure  and  to  afford  drainage  by  unca])ping  the  ethmoid  cells. 
The  projecting  tiu'binate  may  be  removed  with  the  snare  or  engine  initil 
the  mucous  membrane  within  the  cells  is  exposed.  When  they  contain 
more  or  less  pus  the  princijxd  problem  is  to  convert  a  number  of  small 
cells  into  one  large  cavity  and  drain  it  tlioroughly.  For  this  ]mrpose 
more  complete  removal  of  the  turbinates  is  necessary,  after  which  the 
trabeculse  are  broken  down  by  the  same  means.  The  possibility  of 
drainage  thus  established  is  utilized  to  any  necessary  extent.  Knajjp ' 
thinks  that  sometimes  the  ethmoidal  cells  may  be  opened  from  the 
middle  sinus,  where  a  pointed  instrument  at  the  hiatus  semilunaris  will 
naturally  penetrate  into  the  anterior  ]iart,  jiroducing  often  an  ojiening 
large  enough  for  evacuation  of  liquids  and  sultsequent  irrigation.     But 

1  Med.  Bee.,  1894,  Oct.  13,  p.  45.  '  Journ.  Am.  Med.  Ass'n,  1893,  Dee.  2,  p.  842. 
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when  the  cells  in  toto,  and  particularly  w  licii  the  sphenoidal  also,  are 
involved,  complete  removal  of  tlie  upper  turbinate  seems  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Another  method  of  operating-  is  from  tlie  orbit  l>y  curvilinear  incision, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  a  clear  view  of  the  diseased 
parts,  which  can  be  thus  readily  exj)osed,  punctured,  or  excised.  An 
opening  into  the  nose  may  be  then  made  from  above  down^yard.  In 
this  operation  division  of  the  frontal  nerves  gives  more  or  less  aniesthesia 
of  the  forehead,  which,  however,  is  (if  no  consequence.  Injury  to  the 
superior  oblitpie  muscle  would  j)roduce  diplo])ia,  and  must  be  avoided  ; 
but  when  the  os  planum  is  displaced  and  the  lower  wall  of  the  frontal 
sinus  encroached  upon,  the  pulley  of  the  superior  oblique  is  so  fiir  drawn- 
away  from  the  nose  that  a  curvilinear  incision  close  to  the  orbital  margin 
will  not  interfere  with  it. 

Symptoms  of  ethmoidal  disease  are,  for  the  most  part,  headache,  ex- 
ophthalmos, gradual  or  rapid  loss  of  sight,  mouth-breathing  because  of 
partial  nasal  obstruction,  diplopia,  dacryocystitis,  with  jwssible  pres- 
sure-signs of  optic  veins,  as  shown  by  the  cedema,  or  even  optic  atrophy. 
Periodic  cedema  of  the  subeonjiuictival  tissue,  with  possible  signs  of 
orbital  cellulitis,  sometimes  occurs,  with  more  or  less  protrusion  of  the 
eye.  To  be  sure,  these  same  signs  may  also  be  caused  l^y  inflammation 
of  the  sphenoidal  sinuses.  Consequently,  the  symptoms  mentioned 
above  are  more  or  less  connnon  to  disease  in  botii  locations. 

The  sphenoidal  sinuses  are  much  oftener  atfected  than  is  generally 
suspected.  Disease  of  this  sinus  is  difficult  of  diagnosis,  because  of 
concealment  of  the  cavity,  and  because  retained  secretion  nmst  jn-acti- 
cally  fill  it  before  it  can  escape  by  the  natural  opening.  Herzfeid '  has 
studied  forty-six  cases  of  this  character.  Tlic  symjitouis  arc  far  from 
being  pathognomonic.  Patients  very  often  complain  of  dizziness  and  of 
specks  floating  before  the  eye,  particularly  when  the>-  are  for  a  long  time 
in  a  warm  room.  The  overflo\y  of  discharge  and  the  cephalalgia  which 
nearly  always  accompanies  this  condition  are  often  complained  of,  espe- 
cially before  menstruation.  This  may  be  accounted  for  possibly  by  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  erectile  tissues  within  the  nose  frcipiently 
become  congested  during  menstruation,  and  that  is  jxissible  to  have 
vicarious  hemorrhage  from  these  sources.  The  pain  complained  of  is 
usually  vague,  its  location  not  easily  explained,  and  it  is  probably  due 
to  direct  irritation  of  nerve-ends  in  caries  of  almost  all  the  parts  above 
the  nose,  whether  of  the  walls  of  the  sphenoidal  or  of  the  ethmoidal 
cells.  Patients  complain  usually  of  a  boring,  gnawing  |)ain  inside  the 
nose,  but  seldom  make  the  complaint  more  definite  than  this.  Esea])e 
of  purulent  material  hel])s  in  dia|inosis,  since  it  may  occur  in  empyema 
of  the  accessory  cells  or  sinuses.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  anterior 
walls  of  the  sinus  become  very  fragile  and  are  £asily  perforated  by  the 
prol)e.  One  of  the  most  significant  signs  is  a  circumscribed  swelling  of 
the  septum  at  that  point  where  it  Ixirders  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
sinus.  Here  the  mucous  membrane  will  be  found  elevated  and  pitting 
on  pressure  with  the  sound. 

So  far  as  causes  are  concerned,  we  may  say  that  the  sphenoidal  sinus 
becomes  involved  as  the  result  of  the  same  agencies  which  produce  simi- 

'  Aich.f.  klin.  Cliir.,  vol.  -xlvii.  p.  146. 
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lar  (lisoase  in  tlie  otlicr  canals  ailjaccnt  to  tlio  nose.  W<'i('liscll)aiiin 
i'oiiiul  tliat  tlu'  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses  of  those  dyini;'  of  iiitlnenza 
were  i're(|nently  iiivolveil,  and  Jjieln'i-niann  found  tlie  same  e()ndition  of 
the  maxiUai'v  antrum  after  typhoid  and  intltien/.a.  Extension  of  cellu- 
litis or  erysijM'latous  infiannnation  into  these  deej)  cavities  is  also  known. 
I  have  found  no  re(x)rded  ease  of  parasitic  invasion  of  these  dccj)  cells. 

So  far  as  treatment  is  eont-erned,  a  writer  in  the  J\'Jiino/<if/ifit  has 
re(H'ntly  tau<>ht  us  how  to  tjain  access  even  to  the  si)henoidal  cells,  which, 
when  diseased,  need  to  he  exposed  and  cleansed  like  any  other  abscess- 
cavity.  Accordin<rly,  when  the  above  symptoms  present  the  sinuses 
should  be  exposed  and  perforated.  The  removal  of  tissue  to  j)ermit  of 
access  will  take  away  usually  only  more  or  less  of  that  which  is 
already  diseased,  which  will  be  a  benefit  rather  than  a  disadvantaije,  and 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  ordinary  <-anons  of  local 
cleanliness  and  facility  for  draina<i'e.  ^\'hen  it  comes  to  ex]iloration 
previous  to  oj)cration,  Laurent  has  shown  '  that  catlieterisni  and  explora- 
tion of  the  sphenoidal  sinus  can  be  made  \\ithout  any  speculum,  by 
showinsj  that  the  distance  from  the  opening  of  the  sinus  in  the  superior 
meatus  to  the  nostril  is  6^  cm.  The  extremity  of  a  prolje  cur\-ed  at  an 
obtuse  angle  is  introduced  into  the  nose,  and  carried  upward  close  to  the 
septum,  wliik'  the  shaft  is  held  ]>arallel  to  the  dorsal  line  of  the  nose. 
At  the  depth  of  (i^-  cm.  the  extremity  of  this  probe  is  turned  through  a 
quarter  of  a  circle,  the  handle  is  depressed,  and  the  sound  enters  the 
sinus  in  an  upward  and  backward  direction.  This  may  be  done,  how- 
ever, by  introducing  a  soinul  to  the  depth  of  7^  cm.  clear  up  to  the 
postero-superior  angle  of  the  nasal  cavity,  and  then  drawing  it  forward 
1  cm.  and  revolving  it  through  a  quarter  of  a  circle. 

Operations  upon  the  Cranium  and  Brain  not  Elsewhere 

Considered. 

To  the  medical  historian  or  to  the  earnest  student  of  the  art  of  sur- 
gery the  history  of  trephining  is  one  of  great  importance  and  interest. 
To  attempt  to  do  it  even  scant  justice  would  take  us  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  article.  For  information  in  this  regard  we  therefore  refer  the 
reader  to  any  or  all  of  the  following  works  :  Home,  Trephining  in  itx 
Ancient  and  Modern  Aspect ;  Gallez,  La  Trepanation  du  Crdne ;  Lucas- 
Championniere,  Etude  historique  et  chirurgique  sur  la  Tr^jjanation  du 
Crdne,  La  Trepan  Guidee  par  les  Locafisafions  c.erebralen ;  Seydel, 
Antiseptik  nnd  Trepanation  ;  and  C'hipault,  Chir.  operatoire  dii  tSi/st^me 
ncrreii.r.  In  these  recent  works  or  in  the  special  works  on  the  history 
of  medicine  and  surgery  one  may  find  many  pages  of  interesting  reading. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  recent  researches  in  Europe  conclusively  jirove 
that  trephining  was  practised  by  neolithic  men,  jjrobably  cannibals,  who 
inhabited  Europe  several  thousand  years  ago,  and  that  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  operation  was  largely  the  outcome  of  sujierstitious  notions 
concerning  epilepsy  and  insanity.  Sharjiened  shells  and  flints  were  the 
rude  instruments  employed.  In  the  time  of  Hippocrates  it  was  a  recog- 
nized operation,  and  has  been  since  his  day,  although  waves  of  pro- 
fessional opinion  have  given  it  a  variable  position  among  the  recognized 

'  iJente  de  Larynr/ologie,  1894,  vol.  xv.  p.  787. 
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expedients  of  surgery  at  diiFerent  eras.  Among  many  of  the  savage  races 
even  to-day  it  is  practised  much  as  in  prehistoric  times.  Notions  at  one 
time  prevailed  that  by  the  formation  of  an  opening  of  this  kind  escape 


Fig.  444. 


Fig.  445. 


Neolithic  craniuiu  (from  Feigneiix) :  opening 
made  by  a  rude  saw  (Broca  collection ;  Chi- 
pault). 


Cranium  from  the  dolmens  of  Lozere,  with  two 
trephine  openings  (Broca  collection ;  Chi- 
pault). 


was  alforded  for  evil  spirits,  and  individuals  thus  operated  upon  became 
objects  of  reverence  and  were  especially  regarded.     Tlie  very  few  illustra- 


FiG.  446. 


Fig.  447. 


{From  the  Broca  collection  :    prehistoric    tre- 
phine openings;  (_"liipault). 


Old  cranium  opened  with  a  saw  (Ribeiro  col- 
lection in  Lisbon;  Chipault). 


tions  which  wc  give  from  Chipault  will  be  of  interest  in  this  connection. 
At  one  time  it  was  the  fashion  to  make  a  large  number  of  openings,  as  it 
is  recoi-ded  that  Mehee  de  la  Touchc  made  fifty-four  trephine  openings 
on  one  patient,  while  the  case  of  Philipj)e  of  Nassau  with  his  seventeen 
trephine  openings  is  classical. 

It  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  terminology  of  surgical  litera- 
ture in  this  regard.  While  the  words  "trephine"  and  "trepan"  are 
practically  synonymous — coming  from  the  Greek  trupan,  to  bore — the 
usual  acceptance  to-day  of  their  significance  is  to  give  the  name  "trepan" 
rather  to  the  instrument,  while  the  operation  is  commonly  known  as 
"  trephining."  This  is  a  matter  of  custom,  however,  rather  than  of 
accuracy,  since  to-day  the  word  "trepan  "  is  seldom  used,  and  "trephine" 
is  in  common  use  both  as  the  noun  and  the  verb.  By  common  consent 
also  ^^•e  have  come  to  speak  of  almost  any  operation  by  which  the  skull 
is  opened  as  "  trephining,"  whether  this  be  done  with  the  small  circular 
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.saw  known  as  the  "  trepan  "  or  "  trephine,"  or  by  means  of  mallet  and 
ciiisel,  or  in  any  other  way. 

The  operation  ofopenint;-  the  skull,  or,  in  general,  of  trephining,  is  at 
present  practised  for  tiie  following  purposes: 

1.  For  relief  of  compression  : 

A.  By  depressed  bono,  as  in  comminuted  and  gunshot  fractures ; 

/>.   For  removal  of  clot  or  cheeking  of  hemorrhage ; 

< '.  For  evacuation  of  pus,  either  from  the  meningeal  cavity  or 
from  a  deejter  aliscess  ; 

I).  For  tiic  removal  of  serous  effusions,  either  intraventricular, 
extracerebral,  or  axlematous. 

2.  For  removal  of  foreign  bodies  ; 

3.  For  relief  of  intracranial  irritation — c  ;/.  epilei>sy,  insanity,  etc.; 

4.  For  removal  of  tumors  ; 

5.  To  compensate  for  defective  develo})ment  ; 

6.  For  empirical  reasons,  including  the  making  of  relief-openings  for 
relief  of  pain  or  for  exploration  in  certain  unknown  intracranial  con- 
ilitions. 

In  a  generic  way,  operation  practised  for  any  of  these  purposes  and 
by  any  instnunental    means   is  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  "  trephining." 

Fig.  44S. 


7/       7A 


^'       \V^^-^\^:^       -vXl 


Trt'phining  in  the  sixteenth  century  ifr^im  Andrea  a  Croce). 


For  the  aeeomplishment  of  the  indicate<l  ]nirposes  the  operator  has  his 
choice  of  more  than  one  method,  and,  in  fact,  an  extensive  opening  of 
the  skull  may  be  done  without  resorting  to  the  circular  saw  originally 
called  the  "  trepan."  However,  almost  all  operators  u.se  it,  at  least  at 
the  commencement  of  the  operation,  for  the  purpose  of  making  one  or 
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more  perforations  through  wliieli  otlicr  instruments  cau  be  used,  and  for 
many  purposes  a  trephine  of  suitable  size  will  suffice.  The  instruments 
supplied  in  the  average  operating  case  are  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  ;  an  instrument  smaller  than  half  an  inch  is  rarely  of  use,  and 
they  are  made  and  used  so  large  as  two  inches,  or  even  more,  in  diameter. 
The  advantage  of  cutting  a  larger  circle  with  one  of  the  latter  is  scarcely 
enough  to  cami)ensate  for  the  disad\antagc  of  the  extra  force  that  has  to 
be  used,  the  strain  upon  the  operator's  iiand  and  arm,  and  the  fact  that 
in  cutting  so  large  a  circle  one  is  likely  to  find  bono  thicker  iu  some 
places  than  in  others,  on  which  account  the  dura  may  be  much  more 
lacerated  than  where  other  instruments  are  resorted  to.  Most  operators, 
therefore,  will  pi'efer  to  make  a  small  opening,  and  then  enlarge  it  with 
rongeur  or  other  cutting  forceps. 

/)(  ojicratiiif/  for  (Icpra^sed  bone  the  instrument  is  usually  placed  upon 
an  adjacent  portion  which  is  strong  enough  to  stand  the  pressure  made 
necessary  during  the  operation.  It  will  never  do  to  apply  the  trephine 
upon  the  dejiressed  bone  uidess  it  be  unusually  firmly  locked  with  ad- 
joining fragments.  Great  latitude  is  permitted  so  far  as  the  exact  point 
of  application  be  concerned,  but  when  all  tilings  are  equal  it  is  probably 
well  to  make  this  on  tJiat  side  of  tiie  k'sion  wjiich  shall  be  the  lower  one 

Fig.  4W. 


Trephining'  in  tlio  sixteenth  century  (fmni  Ardreii  a  Croce). 


when  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back — /.  c  in  the  customary  position — 
since  by  this,  should  it  be  necessitated,  drainage  might  more  easily  result. 
The  incisions  in  the  scalp  should  also  be  so  planned,  when  practicable,  as 
to  have  the  base  of  the  fla]>,  providing  one  be  made,  upward,  and  the 
apex  of  tlie  flap  wliere  gravity  may  best  carry  away  fluids  should  they 
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1)1'  (li.'scliargcd.  Of  ('(nirso,  if  tlieir  be  already  laceration  (ir  injury  to 
tiio  scalp,  the  existing  openings  will  be  utilized  so  far  as  possible. 

Before  this,  as  before  any  of  the  operations  here  spoken  of,  an  elastic 
tourniquet  may  be  a])plied  siuigly  ai'ound  tlie  scalp,  pi'otecting  the  ears, 
jierhaps  also  the  eyes,  by  pads  suitably  ])iaced.  If  this  clastic  cord  be 
drawn  suugly  enough,  it  will  be  possible  to  make  the  operation  bloodless, 
so  far  as  bleeding  from  the  scalp  is  concerned.  This  will  be  a  help 
during  the  operation,  though  it  will  scarcely  obviate  the  necessity  for 
exact  luemostasis  when  closing  the  flaps  after  its  removal.  While  I 
have  s])okeu  of  provision  for  drainage,  tlierc  should  be  added  to  this 
statement  another  to  the  effect  that  with  iiuproved  techni(|ue  and  the  dry 
metiiod  of  iipcrating  it  is  much  less  often  necessary  to  resort  to  drainage 
thau  in  foruuT  times. 

It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  go  into  a  detailed  description  of  eleva- 
tion of  depressed  bone.  It  .should  suffice  to  say  that,  the  first  trephine 
opeuing  having  been  made,  through  which  elevators,  handles  of  forceps, 
or  other  instruments  may  be  introduced,  the  depressed  jtortions  are 
elevated,  usiug  the  fii'm  region  of  Ixine  as  a  fulcrum,  while  portions  large 
or  small  which  are  completely  detached  are  removed,  and  tho.se  which 
are  semi-detached  are  removed  or  left  in  situ  according  to  the  extent  and 
firmness  of  their  attachment  and  the  prospect  of  their  receiving  enough 
vascular  supply  for  purposes  of  nutrition.  Spicules  and  .small  fragments 
are  invarial)ly  removed;  sharp  corners  and  edges  are  cut  away  with  saw 
and  cutting  forceps,  or,  if  one  be  using  a  surgical  engine,  with  the  burr 
of  such  an  engine.  In  connection  with  these  ctlbrts  to  remove  all  pos- 
sible sources  of  bone-irritation  there  should  be  a  certainty  of  effort 
directed  toward  removal  of  all  shreds  and  fragments  of  tissue  whose 
vitality  is  doubtful,  in  order  that  there  may  l)e  no  possil)ility  of  subse- 
(pient  necrosis  of  tissues,  separation  of  sloughs,  and  interference  in  this 
way  with  primary  rej)air.  This  applies  also  to  a  mangled  and  injured 
scalp,  since  it  would  be  much  better  to  cut  away  a  certain  area  of  .scalp 
and  atone  for  the  defect  by  some  autoplastic  method  than  to  leave  tissue 
which  might  subsequently  slough,  simply  becau.sc  it  seemed  necessary  to 
fill  the  gap. 

The  opemtioii  for  rnnond  of  clot  has  already  been  practically  consid- 
ered under  the  head  of  Hemorrhage,  especially  that  from  the  middle 
meningeal  artery,  while  the  surgical  anatomy  of  that  vessel  and  the 
directions  for  finding  it  will  also  be  found  duly  considered  there.  In 
other  respects  the  removal  of  clot  necessitates  suflicient  opening  and  the 
use  of  such  instruments  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  dislodgemcnt. 
Sometimes  a  gentle  irrigating  stream  will  be  sufficient;  at  other  times 
foi'ceps  and  spoons,  either  dull  or  sharp,  may  be  required.  Here,  too, 
more  than  one  opening  may  be  called  for,  as  in  the  ca,«e  already  alluded 
to  in  the  author's  practice.  Sometimes  clot  becomes  semi-organized  be- 
fore operation,  and  very  tenacious,  and,  while  so  much  of  it  may  be  re- 
moved as  necessary,  one  need  have  less  fear  about  leaving  little  particles 
which  adhere  tenaciously. 

The  possibility  of  removal  of  clots,  even  from  the  base  of  the  brain, 
has  been  illustrated  by  a  case  in  the  practice  of  Lajilace,'  who  has  thus 
placed  on  record  probably  the  first  case  in  which  trephining  of  the  tem- 
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poral  region  was  dcme  deliberately  for  removal  of  clot  lieneath  the  brain. 
In  this  case  he  used  to  advantage  an  instrument  fashioned  like  a  minia- 
ture egg-beater,  by  which  the  clot  \xas  disintegrated  and  made  possible 
of  removal. 

The  dura  when  opened  shoidd  be  closed  ar/aiii,  if  jM.ssible.  This  will 
call  for  the  use  of  tine  curved  needles  and  catgut  ^\•hich  is  absolutely 
reliable.  It  is  nt)t  an  easy  thing  to  make  perfect  closure  of  the  dural 
incision  without  injuring  the  underlying  cortex  or  at  least  its  pia.  There 
has  been  always  a  theoretical  objection  against  interfering  with  the  dura 
in  any  such  way,  because  of  the  adhesions  which  are  very  likely  to  form 
between  it  and  the  underlying  pia  or  cortex.  These  adhesions,  which 
are  so  undesirable  as  the  result  of  injury  alone,  are  not  mucli  less  so 
when  due  to  deliberate  interference.  They  mar,  in  other  words,  the 
jierfection  of  ojierativc  techni(]ne  in  this  region.  For  the  purpose  of 
oi)viating  this  particular  objection,  which  is  sometimes  of  great  practical 
importance,  I  have  often  resorted  to  the  suggestion  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  Beach  of  Boston — namely,  to  insert  a  piece  of  sterilized  gold- 
foil  between  the  brain  and  the  dura  underneath  the  sutured  area.  In 
fiict,  I  have  j)erhaps  gone  beyond  the  original  j)lan  in  its  use,  and  now 
advise  and  practise  the  use  of  sncli  foil  in  cases  of  compound  fracture 
where  the  dura  has  been  opened,  as  well  as  in  the  various  ojieratitms 
where  we  intentionally  incise  it.  I  have  never  seen  the  slightest  harm 
come  of  it,  although  I  have  never  yet  had  o])])ortunity  to  study  post- 
mortem how  perfect  had  been  the  success  thus  obtained  in  preventing 
adiicsions.  In  theory,  at  least,  it  is  unobjectionable,  and  in  actual  prac- 
tice it  has  given,  so  far,  only  the  best  of  results.'  In  fact,  Kstes  has 
gone  yet  further  in  its  use,  and  lias  reported  a  case  of  compound  de- 
]>rcssed  fracture  with  laceration  of  the  cortex,  jjortions  t)f  which  were 
lifted  i)Ut  with  forceps.  Free  hemorrhage  took  place,  which  was  checked 
by  a  gauze  tampon.  On  the  day  following  this  lesion  there  had  been 
extensive  oozing  with  some  escape  of  brain-tissue.  The  wound  was  re- 
dressed in  the  same  fashion.  Two  days  later  the  patient  was  chloro- 
iiirmed,  and,  after  getting  the  dimensions  of  the  oj)ening  in  the  bone,  a 
cup  was  fashioned  in  thicker  gold-foil,  which  had  been  sterilized  and 
made  into  the  shajie  of  a  hollow  truncated  cone  whose  base  was  just 
large  enough  to  fit  closely  to  the  rim  of  the  inner  table,  projecting  into 
the  brain  to  the  depth  of  2  cm.  The  plugs  were  removeil  from  the 
cerel)ral  cavity,  the  clot  washed  away,  and  the  cuj)  introduced,  apex 
do\vn\var(l.  It  was  fastened  in  place  by  working  the  metal  into  the 
indentations  of  the  bone,  and  was  packed  loosely  with  gauze.  The 
scalp  was  so  loosened  on  either  side  that  the  cup  covered  the  opening. 
One  week  later  the  wound  was  re-dressed  :  the  metal  was  firmly  Iield  in 
place,  and  there  was  no  l)ulging  nor  escape  of  brain-matter.  In  two 
weeks  the  wound  was  com])lctclv  closed.  The  ])atient  was  kept  under 
observation  for  some  time,  and  developed  no  unpleasant  complication,  in 
spite  of  the  remaining  metal.  Consetpiently,  a  new  method  of  dealing 
with  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  of  prevention  of  ju'olapsus  cerebri  is 
offered  to  us.^ 

The  oprrolion  for  rvcwtudion  of  Ahscexx  in  the  Brain  has  already 
been  sufficiently  described  under  that  heading.     The  opening  may  be 

'  See  Med.  Nevi<,  Dec.  .3  and  10,  1892.  -  Med.  ^'eits,  March  10,  1894,  p.  267. 
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made  in  any  dt'sirabk'  \v;iy,  can  be  enlarged  to  any  desirable  extent, 
and  here,  as  elsewhere,  one  may  feel  that  the  instninients  of  the  surgeon, 
used  jndiciously,  will  not  do  so  much  harm  as  will  pus  left  unevacuated. 
Sullieient  directions  for  taniponinii',  drainage,  etc.  have  already  been 
given. 

Opcrdfidii  fur  tiritliiili/e  mid  irr'n/dtioii  <ij  the  iiuiiiiiyfiil  cdrifi/  has 
already  lieen  spoken  of  when  dealing  with  the  conditions  \\hi<']i  lead  to 
tile  formation  of  pus  in  that  situation.  It  needs  but  little  further  de- 
scription here.  The  condition  being  a  diffuse  one,  the  oj)ening  should 
be  so  planned  as  to  liest  ])cnnit  complete  drainage.  Consequently,  at 
least  one  of  the  openings  should  l)e  made  in  the  occipital  I'egion,  and 
])r()l)al)ly  on  eitiier  side  of  tlie  falx.  By  these  openings  drainage  will 
be  permitted,  but  if  complete  irrigation  is  to  l)e  practised,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  ni:ike  t)]K'nings  in  the  frontal  region  as  well.  These  need 
not  be  large,  and  may  even  be  made  with  a  guarded  drill,  extra  care 
being  taken  that  it  be  not  allowed  to  perforate  the  dura.  There  is  more 
danger  of  this,  however,  with  tlic  ordinary  drill  than  with  the  small 
trepliine.  Scarcely  any  fluid  could  do  so  much  harm  as  pus,  but  it 
would  ])ro!)al)ly  be  wise  to  use  for  irrigation  Thiersch's  l)orosalicylic 
solution  or  else  a  not  very  strong  sublimate  scjlution. 

Ojicrdtion  iieccusitated  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  is  to  be  based 
entirely  on  the  su])posed  nature,  extent,  and  location  of  the  same.  The 
foreign  substances  most  often  calling  for  o])erative  interference  of  this 
kind  arc  bullets.  While  we  have  deliberately  left  most  of  the  considera- 
tions of  gunshot  injuries  to  be  dealt  with  in  another  article,  it  will  be 
most  pertinent  to  the  subject  to  illustrate  here  the  methods  of  detection 
and  removal  of  missiles.  No  matter  how  much  a  bullet  may  deflect  in 
its  course  licfore  entering  the  brain,  the  presumption  always  is  that  when 
once  it  has  entered  this  viscus  it  will  ]>ass  straight  through  it  ;  conse- 
cpiently,  that  it  will  impinge  upon  the  skull  at  a  point  opposite  tfi  tliat 
at  which  it  entered.  Here  it  may  either  ])t'rforate  and  pass  out,  may 
remain  attached  to  the  bone,  or  may  be  reflected  and  drop  into  some 
other  ])art  of  the  brain,  where  its  presence  may  or  may  not  be  indicated 
by  fo(-al  disturbances.  It  is  now  generally  considered  wise  to  trephine 
not  only  at  the  ])oint  of  entrance,  on  account  of  the  comminution  of  the 
bone,  but  also  at  that  point,  above  referred  to,  upon  which  it  will  im- 
pinge. The  (U'tectiou  of  this  point  has  not  always  been  an  easy  matter. 
A  probe  passed  into  the  bullet-track  and  allowed  to  And  its  own  way 
into  the  brain  will  seldom  go  to  the  complete  extent  desired  without  the 
use  of  undue  pressure  or  force.  Tlie  telephonic^  bullet-probe  of  Girdner ' 
will  be  reliable  when  its  point  comes  in  contact  with  the  metal  ;  other- 
wise, it  will  give  no  information  which  the  ordinary  probe  will  not. 
Bryant  has  recently  suggested  a  method  of  finding  the  second  jxiint  by 
means  of  lines  drawn  meridianally,  their  common  centre  being  the 
point  of  entrance  which  is  known  and  the  point  sought,  whose  location 
is  made  known  by  the  ))lace  at  Mhich  these  lines  converge.  Still  more 
recently  Morgan  of  Indianajiolis  has  devised  the  method  figured  here- 
with by  the  use  of  a  trajector,  of  which  the  plate  ('  is  a])plicd  to  the 
])robe,  already  passed  as  far  as  it  will  easily  go  along  the  bullet-track, 

'  ]'i(lr  papers  by  the  writer  ami  others  in  Trans.  Am.  Ass'n  of  Mililury  Surgeons,  1895i 
vol.  V. 
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after  wliich  the  point 
the  slidino;  rod  BF. 


roviding 


the  desired  point — will  be  indicated  by 
only  that  the  original  probe  can  be 


safely  introduced  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  give  the  proper  direction,  the 
device   is   simple   and,  apparently,  accurate.      The  desired,  or  second, 


I'k;.  450. 


point  having  been  determined,  the  trephine  is  employed  at  this  point, 
and  after  removal  of  the  button  of  bone  the  further  procedure  must  be 
determined  by  the  condition  of  the  parts.  It  may  be  possible  now  with 
Nelaton's  probe  or  the  telephonic  instrument  of  Girdner  to  follow  the 
bullet  in  its  reflected  path,  locate,  and  remove  it.  Tliat  too  much  inter- 
ference is  not  necessary,  and  that  it  pays  to  stoj)  after  reasonable  effort, 
are  illustrated  by  a  case  in  tlie  practice  of  my  colleague.  Dr.  Parmenter.' 
Other  foreign  bodies  which  are  occasionally  driven  into  the  brain 
besides  particles  of  bone  are  hair,  pieces  of  hat  or  clothing,  s]ilinters  of 
wood,  or  other  substances  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  catalogue.  Be 
they  what  they  may,  there  is  the  greatest  tirgcncy  for  their  complete 
removal,  since  one  may  be  (pute  sure  that  with  them   infectious  germs 

'  Dr.  Parmenter  ha.';  fiirnislied  notes  of  tlie  case  of  a  man  of  fifty-four  with  gunshot 
wound  of  the  external  angular  process  on  the  right  side,  the  orbit  being  shattered,  the 
bullet  passing  upward  across  the  frontal  lobes.  The  skull  was  trephined  at  the  point  of 
entrance.  A  probe,  passed  along  the  course  of  the  ball,  impinged  on  the  inner  table  of 
the  skull  on  the  left  side,  aboiU  two  and  a  half  inches  above  the  middle  of  the  left 
superciliary  ridge.  Here  the  skull  was  again  trephined,  and  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
button  of  bone  was  seen  the  mark  of  the  ball,  wliiih  had  struck  here  and  glanced  down- 
ward, tearing  a  second  hole  in  the  <lura.  Further  attempts  to  locate  the  ball  seemed 
futile.  The  bnllet-track  was  draine<l  bv  a  tube  from  one  (ipening  to  the  other.  Seventy 
hours  later  the  man's  temperature  rose,  and  for  five  days  his  erudition  was  variable,  but 
with  constant  pyrexia.  On  the  eighth  day  he  was  trephined  again,  just  abuve  the  base-line 
of  the  skull,  one  inch  in  fmnt  (if  the  ear,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  ball  or  any  ab.seess 
about  it.  After  (ipening  the  (hu'a  a  slender  knife  was  jiasseu  inward  and  ujiward  to  the 
depth  of  two  inches.  Ihi-*  puncture  was  followed  liv  copious  flow  (if  eerebm-spinal  fluid, 
showing  that  the  lateral  ventricle  had  been  opened.  Repeated  ex|il(iration  in  every 
direction,  made  with  the  needle,  failed  to  discover  the  ball.  Within  a  few  hours  his  con- 
dition improved  in  every  resjiect.  A  day  or  two  later  he  became  conscious  and  rational, 
and  after  about  five  weeks  was  removed  to  the  jail.  Here,  again,  after  a  few  days,  he  was 
seized  with  convulsions  and  was  once  more  removed  to  the  hospital.  The  convulsions 
did  not  recur,  however,  and  after  a  few  days  he  was  again  transferred  to  the  jail,  tried, 
and  sentenced  to  five  years  in  the  penitentiary,  where  he  is  now  serving  his  sentence. 
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liavc  been  also  carried  in,  and  tliat  subsequent  l)niin-absccssos  ur  puru- 
lent meningitis  may  be  caused  if  the  source  of  infection  be  not  com- 
pletely removed  and  the  cavity  drained  at  least  for  a  day  or  two. 

Opcnillonst  for  cpUepxij  (ind  t/ie  rcsii/fs  iif  ccrchrK/  irritatloii  liave  for 
the  most  part  found  suttieient  description  un<ler  their  ap]ii'()priate  head- 
ings. The  directions  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  tlie  advice  to  detect 
the  cause  witli  the  least  possible  amount  ol'  surface  disturbance,  to  re- 
move it  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  deep  injury,  but  to  remove  it 
absolutely  and  thoroughly,  and  then  to  atone  for  such  removal,  so  far  as 
one  can,  by  accurate  closure  witii  the  use  of  gold-foil,  to  obviate  as  far 
as  one  may  the  untoward  effects  of  adhesion  or  of  anehoring  the  brain  to 
the  overlying  dura  and  skidl. 

Ojterdiions  for  the  rcinoral  of  tiimorn  must  also  be  based  upon  general 
principles,  many  of  which  have  been  already  enunciated.  The  tumor 
having  been  localized,  one  may  be  quite  sure  that  a  reasonably  extensive 
opening  at  least  will  be  required.  This  would  pr(>l)a])ly  be  made  bv 
means  of  some  of  the  osteoplastic  methods  considered  below.  Should  it 
be  necessary  to  remove  a  large  area  of  dura,  it  would  prol)ably  be  well 
to  substitute  with  gold-foil  or  some  other  material,  in  order  that  cor- 
tical adhesions  may  be,  so  far  as 
Fig.  451.  possible,  prevented.'    When  exten- 

sive removal  of  tissue  has  been 
necessitated,  the  wound  must  be 
tamponed  for  a  reasonable  time  in 
order  that  brain-pressure  may  be 
e(|ualized,  as  has  already  been  in- 
sisted upon  under  tlie  heading  of 
Brain-tumors.  Tiie  checking  of 
hemorrliage,  the  dressing  of  the 
wound,  provisions  for  tlrainage,  etc. 
have  been  treated  of  as  fully  as 
space  will  allow  under  that  heading. 
Of  late  years  (iKfop/aafir  iiidhodx 
have  been  so  far  improved  on  as  to 
include  a  certain  phixtii-  .•<iiri/cr_i/  of 
the  eraniuia  itself.  As  a  consequence 
we  have  now  a  variety  of  so-called 
"  osteo])lastic  "  methods  of  opening 
the  cranium  which  have  added  very  materially  to  the  art  of  the  surgeon 
in  cases  of  a  character  demanding  intracranial  ojieration.  This  has 
been  due  to  tiie  combined  efforts  of  a  number  of  surgeons  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  consequently  ditticult  to  give  any  one  man 
the  credit  for  this  great  improvement,  though  ])robably  Wagner's  name 
is  more  prominent  in  this  connection  than  that  of  any  other  individual. 
In  a  general  way  these  consist  in  the  more  or  less  complete  detachment 
of  a  section  of  the  cranial  vault,  with  the  formation  of  a  window,  as  it  were, 
in  the  cranium,  which  is  afterward  closed  l)y  the  replacement  of  the  piece 
of  bone,  which  has  not  been  completely  severed  from  its  vascular  sup- 
ply. In  very  young  subjects  the  bone  is  so  elastic  as  to  permit  it  to  be 
sprung  to  a  considerable  extent,  permitting  a  variety  of  manipulation 
beneath.     In  the  skulls  of  adults  or  adolescents  it  is  necessary  usually  to 


Osteoplastic  resection  after  Wagner  (Chipault). 
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Fig.  452. 


cut  away  a  section  of  bone  after  incising  the  scalp  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  rudely  horseshoe-shaped  opening,  the  peninsula  of  hone  left  at 
the  base  of  this  osseous  Hap  being  broken  tlirough  with  forceps  or 
divided  witli  saw  and  chisel.  ^Ul  of  these  measures  are  carried  out 
upon  the  principle  that  tiie  soit  parts  are  to  be  detached  from  the  bone- 
flap  to  only  tiie  sliglitest  necessary  extent,  the  subsequent  nutrition  of 
the  broken  bone  being  su])plied 
through  vascular  connections  with 
these  soft  overlying  tissues.  There 
is  scarcely  any  reasonable  limit  to 
the  extent  to  which  tliis  idea  may 
not  be  carried  out  in  practice,  cer- 
tain fundamental  princijiles,  how- 
ever, being  observed.  The  first  of 
these  is  to  provide  for  a  ])roper 
blood-su])ply  to  the  bone.  C'onse- 
tpiently,  the  bony  [lenin.-ula  is  made 
on  the  lower  aspect  of  the  flaj)  when- 
ever possible,  the  lai'ger  jiart  of  the 
incision  being  carried  up  more  or 
less  near  to  tlie  middle  line.  Again, 
the  width  of  the  basal  portion  of  the 
bone-section  is  preserved  as  great 
as  safely  can  be,  especially  when  the 
periosteal  bridge  is  left  undivided, 
as  it  is  usually  intended  to  be.  The 
shape  of  the  flap,  both  in  the  scalp 
and  the  l)()ne,  may  be  quadrilateral 
or  omega-like,  as  may  best  suit  the 
requirements  of  tiie  case ;  and  when 
it  is  desirable  to  resect  an  extensive  portion  these  flaps  may  be  made  in 
two  pieces,  as  suggested  by  AVagner  and  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut. 
Toison  has  even  devised  a  very  thin  ril)bon-like  saw  which  may  be 
passed  in  at  one  tre])liine  (ipening  and  out  througii  another,  and  used  as 
a  band  or  chain  saw  for  cutting  out  through  the  bone.  This  of  course 
presupposes  that  a  small  trephine  has  been  used  at  two  or  more  j)oints, 
making  openings  through  which  it  can  be  passed.  Could  one  only 
ensure  that  the  dura  thereby  wei-e  not  injured,  it  would  be  in  many 
respects  a  desirable  method  of  opening  the  skidl. 

The  method,  however,  must  be  in  large  measure  based  upon  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  opening  is  made.  Wiien  for  the  removal  of  tumor 
it  is  not  nearly  so  desirable  to  excise  a  wide  margin  of  bone  in  order  to 
prevent  sj)eedy  ossification.  In  tumor  cases,  therefore,  as  in  operations 
for  epilepsy,  etc.,  we  probably  desire  tlie  speediest  reunion,  and  it  will  be 
at  least  tlieoretically  wise  to  take  away  as  little  bone  as  is  possible. 
Here,  then,  such  a  saw  may  be  used,  or  with  the  chisel  a  narrow  groove 
can  be  cut  away,  so  that  after  thinning  it  the  bone-cutting  forceps  can 
be  used  to  advantage.  In  cases  wlicre  the  skull  is  opened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permitting  expansion  of  the  cranial  contents,  as  in  microcephalns, 
arrested  development,  etc.,  we  aim  deliberately  to  take  away  a  wide 
section  of  bone ;  and  in  this  case,  after  making  tiie  preliminary  trephine 


liuuVile  osteoplastic  resection,  as  suggested  by 
Wagner  (Chipault). 
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()j)('iiiii<;'  at  Olio  or  two  ]ioiiits,  the  hone   is  bitten  away  to  tiie  full  width 

of  tlio  rongeur  foree]).s.  At  oilier  jilaees  in  this 
article  the  olijei^tion  lias  heeii  raised  to  the  pro- 
longed use  of  haiiiiiier  and  chisel,  hy  which 
undoubtedly  shock  is  increased.  This  is  done 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  Contiiu^iital  sur- 
ge(jns  advise  the  use  of  the  (•liisel.  In  the 
liands  of  Ainericau  or  Knglish  surgeons,  how- 
ever, its  ])rolonged  use  is  almost  always  de])re- 
catt'd.  Nevertheless,  by  the  skilful  use  of  the 
chisel  it  may  be  ])ossible  to  so  bevel  the  mar- 
gins of  the  bone  while  cutting  them  away  as  to 
form  a  trap-door  of  such  charac^tcr  tliat  its  sur- 
I'aee  cannot  be  depressed  below  the  margin  of 
the  surrounding  bone  by  any  [lossible  pressure. 
This  is,  in  theory  at  least,  an  advantage.  In 
practice,  however,  e.xperience  has  taught  that  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  ol>servc  these  theoretical  niceties,  and  that  when 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  trap-door  operation  it  can  be  done  with  but 


lemporarj  resection  (after 
Chalot). 


Flu.  4.34. 


Chipault's  temporary  osteoplastic  resection  :  bone-edges  bevelled. 


little  regard  to  the  subsequent  effects  of  pressure,  since  reunion  and  firm 
cicatrization  usually  occur  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  desired.  The  illus- 
trations of  this  subject  will  sufficiently  describe  the  operation  and  obviate 
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the  necessity  for  much  of  verbal  description  at  this  point.  I  would  wish, 
however,  to  urge  that  tlie  sculp  incision  and  tliat  in  the  bone  be  not  made 
in  tiie  same  lines,  but  that  tlicy  be  at  least  iialf  an  inch  apart;  also  to 
impress  the  general  utility  of  not  endeavoring-  to  get  immediate  reunion 
throughout  such  a  wound,  but  of  inserting  iodoform  gauze,  which  I,  for 
my  own  part,  prefer  to  saturate  with  a  thoroughly  sterilized  ointment 
contiiining  some  antiseptic  which  shall  be  laid  in  along  tlie  line  of  section 
of  l)onc,  tlic  scalp  being  closed  over  it  by  secondary  sutures,  the  gauze 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  for  al)out  four  days,  after  wliic  li  the  secondary 
sutures  are  untied,  the  packing  removed,  and  the  Mound  then  snugly 
closed.  I  have  done  this  in  many  instances,  and  have  never  regretted  it, 
while  in  some  cases  wiiere  I  have  tried  for  more  speed}-  closure  I  have 
been  disappointed. 

Tlie  practice  of  rcpluc'uici  the  hulfonn  of  hone  removed  eifter  treph'nting 
has  not  found  general  fa\'or,  and  is  now  emjiloved  by  but  few,  since 
results  have  not  really  justified  such  attempts.  The  following  method 
of  opening  the  skull  has  been  recently  suggested  by  Cotterill,'  and  has 
much  about  it  whicli  recommends  it  for  general  adoption.  Epitomized, 
the  various  steps  of  the  operation  are  as  follo\\s  : 

1.  The  base  of  the  jiropostnl  flap  shoidd  be  a  part  of  the  seal])  carrying 
large  vessels. 

2.  Make  two  small  V-shajied  incisions,  corresponding  to  the  lower 
ends  of  a  iiorsesiioe  flap,  their  angli's  looking  toward  each  other.  Carry 
these  down  to  the  bone,  and  strij)  oil'  the  pericranium  over  a  surface 
half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

.'».  With  a  small  trephine  remove  a  disk  of  bone  at  each  of  these 
points. 

4.  Pass  a  periosteum-scra])er  from  one  of  these  to  the  other  between 
the  pericranium  and  the  skull. 

5.  With  a  line  saw  passed  along  tliis  channel  divide  the  neck  of  the 
bone  between  the  two  openings,  cutting  only  to  the  level  of  the  inner 
table  ;  which  may  be  easily  done,  since  the  diti'crence  between  sawing  the 
diploe  and  sawing  the  iinier  table  is  quite  ])erceptil)lc.  If  necessary,  pass 
a  curved  director  to  protect  the  dura.  By  doing  this  first  there  is  less 
disturbance  of  relation  of  Hap  and  bone. 

6.  Complete  the  horseshoe  incision,  making  it  of  any  desired  size. 
Divide  the  pericranium  all  around  this  line  of  incision,  not  dislodging 
the  soft  parts. 

7.  Use  a  semicircular  saw  around  this  line,  applying  it  obliquely  from 
withdut  inward  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  table,  so  that  when  the  fia]) 
is  restored  it  shall  not  siid-:  below  the  level  of  the  skull.  Although  not 
absolutely  necessary,  this  will  be  easier  if  two  small  disks  of  bone  be 
removed  at  the  upper  angles  of  the  flap,  doing  which  does  not  materially 
delay  tlie  operation. 

8.  Lift  U|>  the  flap  of  bone  with  four  elevators,  when  the  inner  table 
will  be  found  to  crack  across  at  the  neck  with  absolute  precision.  In 
doing  this  the  <lura  is  exposed,  and  any  jtroper  jirowdure  may  be  furtlier 
carried  out. 

This  form  of  operation  is  not  applicable  to  all  cases,  but  principally 
to  those  wiiere  large  openings  must  be  made  for  diagnosis  or  removal  of 

'  Edinbtiryli  Med.  Juurn.,  Jan.,  lS9o. 
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tumors.  It  iiiiiy  also  be  useful  in  dealing  with  hemorrhage.  It  is  neither 
tedious  nor  ditlieult. 

In  considering  these  osteoplastic  methods  it  is  of  course  taken  for 
granted  that  they  are  done  for  the  jnirpose  of  exposing  some  lesion  which 
has  already  been  considered,  and  that  further  directions  for  specific  pro- 
cedures have  been  given  either  above  or  in  some  other  portion  of  this 
article  when  dealing  with  the  same. 

Finally,  osteoplastic  methods  are  occasionally  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  traumatii'  defects  in  the  skull.  They  have  indeed  been 
divided  into  homoplastic,  heterojilastic,  and  autoplastic.  The  first  is  that 
least  often  resorted  to.  Nevertheless,  the  experiments  of  Merwen '  and 
of  Oilier,^  as  well  as  of  others,  show  that  it  is  ])ossible  in  selected  instances 
to  accomplish  a  great  deal  by  this  method.  For  this  purpose  pieces  of 
bone  taken  after  osteotomy  or  after  fresh  amjiutation  have  been  used, 
while  Poncet  once  resorted  to  the  bone  removed  from  a  new-born  infant 
dead  of  asphyxia.  The  heteroplastic  method  has  been  especially  resorted 
to  since  the  reconmiendations  of  Koenig.  Autoplastic  methods  include 
the  use  of  decalcified  bone,  celluloid,  and  other  material.' 

Decalcified  bone  has  been  recomuiended  by  Senn  and  by  Kemmul:* 
Le  Dentu'  and  Keen"  have  reported  success  with  this  method.  Hinter- 
stoisser'  has  also  had  encouraging  success  with  celluloid.  Very  thiii 
plates  of  this  material  are  made,  and  then  so  cut  in  shape  as  to  be  neatly 
fitted  in  the  margin  of  the  bony  opening  and  held  there.  In  each  case 
we  can  insert  a  ])late,  enclose  it  at  once,  and  have  primary  healing. 
Heteroplastic  attempts  have  also  been  made  with  l)ones  of  living  animals, 
as,  for  instance,  by  Jaks(!h,'*  wiio  used  pieces  of  goose-bones,  and  Keen, 
who  tried  small  pieces  from  the  skull  of  a  sheep.  Macewen  has  used 
dogs  for  this  pur])ose,  and  (lerstein  has  employed  rabbit-bone.  Kehr  of 
Halberstadt  and  Koenig  have  also  suggested  methods  of  raising  a  portion 
of  the  external  table  with  its  overlying  periosteum,  a  periosteal  bridge 

'  Pniceedlnr/x  lioijid  Sue.,  1831,  Xo.  '2\3.  ''  I'unoet,  Cniu/rh  fmni-nis  de  Chir.,  1886. 

'  Tlie  covering  of  recent  or  old  skull-defects  has  lieen,  for  several  centuries,  a  debated 
subject  among  surgeons.  In  1820,  Walther  replaced  a  resected  portion  of  the  skull,  and 
got  partial  healing  of  the  rei)laced  bone.  Later  a  number  of  surgeons  experimented  with 
the  subject,  and  in  18liS,  J.  Wolf  succeeded  pretty  uniformly  with  animals  in  reimplanting 
bone.  Macewen,  Weir,  and  others  later  began  to  recommend  the  restoration  of  bone  in 
small  fragments,  whidi  were  sown,  as  it  were,  over  the  sutured  dura.  Then  began  other 
transplantation  experiments,  while  the  investigations  of  Adamkiewicz  ( "  Ueber  knochen 
Transplantationeu,"  Berieht.  der  Amd.der  WixxcnticJi.,  Wien,  1888)  demonstrated  the  possi- 
bility of  healing  the  reiniplanted  bone;  (iuerin  {Ball,  dc  I'.imd.  de  Med.,  1888,  No.  44) 
transplanted  bone  from  one  living  animal  to  another,  usually  with  success;  and,  finally, 
Seydel  {Cintridhlat. /.  Chir.,  1889,  No.  xii. )  transplanted  bone  from  the  tibia  of  a  patient  to 
the  skull,  and  replaced  that  which  hail  been  lost  as  the  result  of  a  comjinnnd  fracture. 
Since  these  experiments  liave  been  made  others  have  been  tried  with  various  other  ma- 
terials, living  and  dead — such  as  decalcified  bone,  ivory,  aluminum,  celluloid,  etc. — to 
cover  in  defects  in  the  bone,  and,  though  in  a  few  instances  such  efibrts  have  been  followed 
by  success,  they  have  for  tlie  most  part  failed.  Eiselsberg  (Inter,  klin.  Biuuhehnu,  1891, 
No.  xxiv.)  and  Kriinkel  (Bdlrdtli'K  Fent.^ch.,  1892)  have  been  the  most  successful  in  this 
regard.  Probably  the  most  reliable  material  for  general  use  for  this  purpose  is  celluloid. 
Beck  has  reported  an  apparent  success  with  this — namely,  a  proper  encapsulation  of  the 
plate,  but  with  spontaneous  extrusion  of  the  same  three  months  later. 

From  all  of  which  it  would  appear  that  the  osteoplastic  method  of  closing  defects  in 
the  cranial  bones  is  the  most  successful  of  all  which  can  be  tried. 

'  Dmt.  med.  Woch.,  1891,  No.  11.  =  Gaz.  des  Hopilma,  1891. 

'  Am.  Jourv.  Mexl.  Sci.,  Sept.,  1891. 

'  Wiener  klin.  Woch.,  1890,  No.  43,  and  1891,  No.  16. 

»  Wiener  med.  Woch.,  1889,  No.  38. 
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being  made,  and  transferring  this  to  cover  the  defect  which  it  is  intended 
to  protect.  It  will  frecjuently  be  enough  if,  with  the  periosteum,  a  thin 
layer  from  the  external  table  be  raised  by  the  chisel.' 

There  remains  only  to  indicate  a  suitable  method  for  determining  the 
locatitjn  of  tlie  various  centres  of  the  brain,  since  surgical  procedures 
must  be  guided  by  accurate  anatomical  data.  The  areas  which  most  con- 
cern the  surgeon  are  mainly  those  which  cluster  about  the  fissure  of 
Kolando,  and  the  proper  determination  of  its  locality  is  to  the  surgeon 
what  tiic  l(ing  base-line  is  to  the  geodetic  surveyor."  The  reader's  atten- 
tion is  called  to  tlie  illustration  from  Macewen  on  page  70)S,  wjiere  are 
outlined  certain  topngrapliical  marks,  as  well  as  certain  points  in  the 
regional  anatomy  of  the  skull,  which  have  been  carefully  described  by 
Broca.  The  principal  landmarks  of  importance  are  the  glabella,  at  the 
root  of  the  nose ;  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  known  as  the  inion; 
the  brrr/iiin,  halfway  between  these  ;  the  external  angle  of  the  ortiit ;  the 
tip  of  the  mastoid  ;  and  the  lower  border  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the 
ujiper  ja\\'.  The  tissure  of  liolando  has  its  upj)er  end  about  5  cm.  back 
of  the  liregma,  thougli  not  quite  extending  to  the  middle  line.  Its  lower 
end  lies  about  a  half  a  centimetre  behind  the  auriculo-bregmatic  line,  a 
little  above  an  imaginary  horizontal  line  parallel  to  the  alveolo-condyloid 
line.  Thus  the  lower  end  of  the  fissure  of  Eolando  will  be  found  about 
6  em.  above,  and  a  little  behind  the  external  auditory  canal — /.  c  about 
2^  cm.  behind  the  bifurcaticm  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  In  the  Lancet  of 
^larch  -J,  1888,  p.  408,  Hare  of  Edinburgh  showed  that  the  distance  of 
the  up]>er  end  of  the  fissure  is  about  55  per  cent,  of  the  total  distance 
from  the  glabella  to  the  inion,  and  that  the  angle  which  it  forms  with 
the  median  line  is  about  67°.  Horsley  has  shown  that  under  certain 
conditions  these  distances  and  angles  vary  a  little,  i>ut  not  sufficiently  .so 
to  affect  the  general  rules  governing  operations.  In  accordance  with 
Hare's  measurements  and  Chiene's  suggestions,  Wilson  devised  a  simple 
instrument,  known  as  the  "  cyrtometer,"  consisting  of  a  T-shaped  flexible 
metal  device  whose  lower  border  is  secured  around  the  head  by  a  tape 
in  a  position  nearly  corresponding  to  Reid's  base-line,  while  the  antero- 
posterior arm  extends  from  the  glabella  to  the  inion,  and  is  marked  with 
scales  from  A  to  Q  and  a  to  <j.  Tiie  distance  from  the  glaliella  to  a  is 
55  per  cent,  of  the  distance  to  ^1 ,  etc.  A  smaller  arm  sliding  along  this 
branch  is  set  at  an  angle  of  67°,  and  is  placed  at  the  small  letter  coi- 
responding  to  the  large  one  which  marks  the  position  of  the  inion  when 
the  instrument  is  in  sitii.  It  will  then  closely  or  exactly  overlie  the 
fissure  of  Rolando,  whose  location  may  be  marked  with  the  dermograph 
or  scratched  upon  the  scalp.  In  very  young  children  this  fissure,  how- 
ever, is  much  more  oblique,  the  angle  l)eing  reduced  even  to  52°,  and  is 
located  farther  forward,  because  the  frontal  lobes  are  relatively  less  de- 
veloped at  this  early  age. 

How  im])ortant  it  is  to  the  surgeon  to  locate  this  fissure  will  be 
realized  by  a  glance  at  the  illustrations  (Plate  IX.,  Figs.  1  and  2),  since 

'  Vide  also  Giiz,  "  Ueber  ausgedehnte  Resection  d.  Scliadelknochen,"  Beitrar/e  zur  klin. 
Chimn/ie,  iii.  95;  Mellinghoff,  "  Ziir  temponircn  Eesektion  des  Schiideldaclies,''  ibid.,  vii. 
637  ;  Revcrdin,  "  Abreissungen  d.  Kojif  haut  diircli  Transplantation  gebeillt,"  Deutsclie 
Zeilxehfl.  f.  Chii:.  vi.  418. 

'  See  "Park,  "Surgery  of  the  Brain,"  N.  Y.  Med.  Joiirn.,  Nov.  3,  1S88. 
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sironnd  it  closely  cluster  tlie  nuist  important  centres  and  fissures  of  the 
cerebrum;  and  it  is  enough  lor  almost  all  surgical  purposes  to  locate 
this,  while  for  the  most  part  disi'egarding  the  other  fissures. 

A  still  more  simple  method  of  rudely  ascertaining  its  location  has 
been  suggested  by  Prof.  Chiene,  who  folds  a  square  piece  of  paper  once, 
thus  making  a  triangle  whose  lesser  angles  are  made  45°  each.  One 
half  is  then  folded  back  on  itself,  so  that  its  angle  is  reduced  to  22J°. 
This  being  cut  away  or  left  folded,  the  l)alance  of  the  ])aj)er  is  unfolded, 
forming  then  a  trapezium,  one  of  whose  angles  is  45°  plus  22|° — i.  e. 
67|° — which  is  accurate  enough  f()r  all  practical  purposes.  One  side  of 
this  being  applied  to  the  michlle  line  of  the  head,  the  position  of  the 
liolandic  fissure  can  be  easily  ascertained,  and,  its  length  being  3f 
inches,  the  surgeon  can  easily  ascertain  what  point  on  his  own  forefinger 
corresponds  to  this  in  length,  and  tiuis  can  make  out  its  lower  limit.  It 
is  then  only  necessary  to  make  out  the  location  of  the  up])er  end,  which 
in  this  method  is  estimated  as  half  an  inch  back  of  the  middle  of  the 
line  from  the  glabella  to  the  inion — in  other  words,  rudely,  55  per  cent, 
of  said  distance.  Numerous  other  methods  have  been  suggested,  and  in 
the  works  of  Chipault  and  of  Gallez  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  jtlans 
find  illustration.  These  are  altogether  too  many  in  nimil)er  and  are 
absolutely  unnecessary.  The  two  methods  suggested  above  are  those 
which  find  most  favor  in  this  country,  and  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
we  believe,  particularly  so  since  we  now  know  with  what  impunity  a 
little  more  bone  (!an  be  cut  away  \vith  rongeur  forceps  should  the  tre- 
])hine  not  have  lieen  placed  accurately  over  the  area  which  we  seek. 
M(jreover,  the  exact  location  of  these  areas  is  not  to  be  made  out  so 
much  by  topography  as  l)y  electrical  excitation,  tlie  gentle  current  from 
a  single  dry -cell  battery  being  passed  through  an  induction  coil  and 
giving  an  induced  current  of  sufficient  intensity  for  all  these  purposes. 
With  the  electrode  devised  by  Keen,  or  its  equivalent,  the  final  localiza- 
tion must  be  made,  at  least  when  we  are  working  in  cases  of  epilepsy  or 
those  of  kindred  character  in  which  no  visible  lesions  are  made  out  or 
no  visible  tumor  requires  removal.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  are  at- 
tacking visil)le  manifestations  of  disease  they  are  to  be  removed  without 
reference  to  areas  involved  or  topographical  lines. 

The  fissure  of  Sylvius  is  occasionally  sought  for,  or  at  least  its  loca- 
tion desired.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  its  bifurcation  corresponds  to 
the  jwint  one  and  one-quarter  inches  behind  and  one-(iuarter  inch 
above  the  level  of  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone, 
its  point  of  division  being  just  beneath  the  pterion — that  is,  the  Hi- 
shaped  junction  of  the  parietal,  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  the 
frontal  and  squamous  bones.  The  anterior  branch  runs  upward  and 
forward,  almost  beneath  the  line  of  the  sphenoido-S(iuamous  suture.  It 
is  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  so-called  "  motor  "  region,  the  posterior 
branch  bounding  the  same  area  inferiorly. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  practical  relations  of  cranial  to[)ography 
to  surgery  may  be  summed  up  in  these  words :  The  principal  areas 
whose  location  is  definitely  known,  and  which  may  be  sought  for  by 
the  surgeon  because  of  irritative  lesions,  are  those  near  enough  to  the 
fissure  of  Rolando  to  be  made  out  according  to  rules  already  given.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  more  vague  or  uncertain  lesions,  whose  location  is 
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oonjecttiral,  definite  rules  cannot  he  laid  down,  and  the  ^iirgeun  must 
either  be  guided  by  general  exjK'rieiiee  or  else  must  make  an  ojieuing  at 
that  location  to  which  most  of  the  signs  pt)int,  and  must  make  this  open- 
ing large  enough,  or  must  exjilore  far  enough  in  various  directions  from 
it,  to  obtain  the  knowledge  wiiich  he  seeks  or  carry  out  the  measures  of 
extirpation  wiiieh  he  desires  ;  and  these  ojierations  would  be  better  prac- 
tised by  means  of  some  of  the  osteo[>lastic  resi'ctions  than  by  means  of  a 
single  tre])iiiiie  opening,  whose  exai't  location  nuist  be  determined  rather 
by  chance  than  by  accurate  knowledge. 

For  more  exact  descriptions  and  detailed  directions  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  monographs  of  Roberts,  Opcrafirc  Stirgert/  of  tltc  Human 
Bvdin  ;  ik'ydi'l,  A ntiacptik  iind  TrcjKinatlon  ;  Ylornc', ^Trephiniiiff  in  its 
Ancient  and  J/w/r/'»  J.vyjre/;  Lucas-Cham])ionuiere,  Etnde  historique  et 
dinique  sur  la  Trepanation  dii  Crdnc ;  La  Trepanation  guidec  paries 
Localisations  cerebrates ;  Gallez,  La  Trepanation  du  Crane;  the  two 
monographs  of  Bergmann,  Deutsche  (liirnrgie,  Licferung  31,  Cliir. 
Behandliing  ron  (Tchirnkranl-heifen  ;  Chipault,  Chirurgie  operedoire  du 
Si/st(>nie  nerveii.r ;  Fraser,  (rluide  to  OpjendionK  on  the  Brain  ;  and  the 
various  journal  articles  of  Horsley,  Keen,  K(>liler  ("Ueber  die  ^letho- 
den  die  Lage,  etc.  der  Hirnwindungen  zu  bestimmen,"  Deidsche 
Zeitschff.  /'.  Chirurgie,  xxxii,  5(j7),  the  writer  (I'ark,  "Surgery  of  the 
Brain,"  etc.,  N.  Y.  Med.  Journ.,  Nov.  3-17,  1888),  etc. 
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THE  SURGERY  OF  THE  SriNE. 

By  W.  \V.  keen,  M.  I).,  LL.D. 


Before  considering  the  surgery  of  the  spine  it  is  well  to  recall 
briefly  tiic  anatdiiiy  of  the  parts.  The  spine  consists  ol"  twenty-six 
bones,  the  last  two  t)t'  which,  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  are  made  up  of 
several  vertcbrte  fused  together.  The  bodies  of  the  vertebra  form  a 
column  for  the  support  of  the  head  antl  upper  extremities  (Fig.  455). 
A  bony  arch  extends  posteriorly  from  the  body  of  each  vertebra,  the 
wliole  series  forming  a  canal  whicli  affords  protection  to  the  spinal  cord 
itself.  The  curves  of  the  spine  are  cliieHy  caused  by  inecpialities  in  the 
vertical  thickness  of  the  bodies  of  tlie  vertebrse.  Tlie  articular  processes 
of  tlie  vertebrie  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  dislocaticjns, 
either  by  their  position,  as  in  the  lumbar  region,  or  of  their  obliquity  in 
the  cervical,  wliilc  in  the  dorsal  region  tlie  ribs  form  additional  buttresses 
to  prevent  such  displacement. 

The  muscles  of  the  spine  are  very  large  and  thick,  and  fill  up  the 
concavity  between  the  s[)inous  and  the  transverse  processes.  These 
muscles  are  largely  made  up  of  separate  slips,  partly  muscular  and  partly 
tendinous.  They  pass  from  one  vertebra  to  another,  and  hence  in  an 
operation  upon  the  spine  tliese  muscles  are  apt  to  l)c  frayed  out,  so  to 
.speak,  in  cleaning  tiie  bones  to  get  a  clean  field  of  o|)eration,  and  this 
frayed  condition  favors  local  necrosis  and  siiould  be  avoided  as  nincii  as 
possible.  Hence  the  knife  nitlier  tlian  dull  scraping  instruments  should 
be  used  to  exjjose  the  lamin;e. 

In  the  s})inal  canal  hangs  the  spinal  cord,  covered  by  its  membranes 
and  still  further  protected  by  the  cerebro-s]iinal  fluid  between  the  cord 
and  its  memiinMics.  The  cord  is  steadied  in  tlw  tube  formed  by  its 
menil)ranes  not  only  by  the  fluid,  but  also  by  the  ligamentum  denticu- 
latum  and  by  tlie  nerve-roots  as  they  ])ass  through  the  intervertebral 
foramina. 

It  is  well  known  that  tlie  sjiinal  nerve-roots  do  not  emerge  from  the 
spinal  canal  through  the  intervertebral  foramina  directly  opposite  their 
apparent  origin  from  the  cord.  After  leaving  the  cord  they  run  down- 
ward in  the  s|)inal  canal  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  make  their  exit 
from  the  canal  at  varying  distances  below  their  origin.  For  careful 
modern  clinical  observation  in  nervous  diseases  and  injuries  it  is  extremely 
desirable  to  have  as  nearly  as  possible  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  seg- 
ment of  the  cord  from  which  each  nerve  originates  and  the  relation  of 
the  segment  of  the  cord  to  the  spinous  processes. 

Fig.  456,  from  Reid,' shows  tlie  relations  of  the  cord,  the  nerve-roots, 
and  their  foramina  of  exit  very  accurately.      Iiis|iectioii  of  this  figure 

'  Journ.  Anat.  ami  Phys.,  1888-89,  xxiii.  341. 
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Jst  cervical  "V  l\^i 
or  Allwi. 


Fig.  45(i. 


Drawinj?  of  a  dissection,  sliowing  tlie  relation  between  the  super- 
ficial origins  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  the  spi- 
nous processes  of  the  vertebrae  (R.  W.  Reid). 


The  spinal  column,  side  view  (Gray). 
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Fig.  457. 


shows  that,  for  instance,  the  eighth  cervical  nerve  takes  its  origin  from 
the  space  between  the  spinous  processes  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical 
vertebrte,  and  makes  its  exit  below  the  spine  of  the  seventh  cervical. 
Again,  the  ciiilith  <l(irsal  nerve  originates  below  the  level  of  the  fifth 
dorsal  spine,  and  makes  its  exit  bel<iw  tlie  sixth  dorsal  spine,  while  in 
the  Cauda  equina  the  nerve-roots  originating  in  the  segment  between  the 
twelfth  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  run  all  the  way  down  to  various  points 
of  exit  as  far  as  the  coccyx.  A  careful  study  of  this  figure  \fiU  afford 
much  information  in  not  a  few  cases  of  spinal  disease  or  injury.  Chi- 
panlt '  has  also  given  an  excellent  description  of  these  relations.  (For 
the  relation  between  tiie  spinal  segments,  the  nerves  originating  from 
them,  and  the  areas  of  skin  and  the  muscles  supplied  by  each  nerve  see 
the  table  on  p.  815.) 

Congenital  Deformities  of  the  Spine. 

Congenital  (U'formities  consist  principally  of  three  :  first,  attached  fietus; 
secondly,  congenital  sacro-coecvgeal  tumors ;  and,  thirdly,  spina  bifida. 

Attached  Foetus. — The  most  frequent 
form  of  this  condition  is  that  of  a  third 
leg  attached  in  the  sacral  region.  It 
consists  practically  of  two  legs  Ijlended 
into  one,  usually  dwarfed  and  otherwise 
deformed.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
more  or  less  normal  in  appearance. 
Those  who  desire  fuller  information  will 
find  excellent  illustrations  of  the  princi- 
pal varieties  in  J5raunc's  classical  work.- 

Tlie  treatment  of  such  a  deformity 
is  amputation,  provided  its  relation  to 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis  is  such  as  to 
allow  of  its  removal.  This  should  be 
carefully  examined  before  any  operation 
is  undertaken. 

( 'oiigenitdl  S(icro-i'occi/</r(i/  Tumors. 
— Such  tumors  are  nuicJi  more  fre- 
quently found  in  girls  than  l^oys,  Molk 
noting,  in  58  cases,  44  in  girls  to  14  in 
boys.  Sometimes  such  tumors  are  really 
examples  of  spina  iiifida,  which  is  de- 
scribed below.  The  latter  lie  posterior 
to  the  coccyx  and  are  connected  with 
the  cavit}'  of  the  spinal  canal.  A  true 
sacro-coccygeal  tumor,  as  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Sutton,'  lies  in  front  of  the 
coccyx  instead  of  behind  it  (Fig.  457), 
and  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  a 
tumor  arising  in  connection  with  an  obsolete 


'iiefnital  cvstic  sacral  luinur  \yh\^  an- 
terior Ui  the  fofcvx:  S.  C  spinal  rord; 
/..  .1..  le.attir  ani ;  C,  gut;  In.,  innom- 
inate lione  (modified  from  Braune  by  J. 
Bland  Sutton). 


foetal  canal.     In  the  early 

'  Eappoftx  des  apophyses  epineuses  avec  la  moelle,  les  racines  mednllaires,  et  leg  meninges, 
Paris,  1894. 

*  Die  Doppelhilduntjen  und  nnr/rboren  Gcschridsle  der  Kreuzbeingegend,  Leipzig,  1862. 
'  Geneial  PathAogy,  pp.  330-339. 
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dev(!l()j)inent  of"  the  fVctus,  as  was  first  pointed  out  in  1S71  by  Kowa- 
levsky,'  the  central  eanal  of  the  spinal  cord  is  continued  around  from 
the  hack  to  tile  trout  of"  th(>  coccyx,  where  it  hecoiues  continuous  with 
the  intestine  in  the  part  now  known  as  the  post-aiial  li'Ut ;  tliat  is  to  say, 
tile  anus  is  not  the  true  end  of  tlie  bowel,  wiiich  extends  in  fcetal  life 
beyond — /.  c.  posterior  to — the  anus,  and  is  continuous  with  the  central 
canal  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  canal,  connecting  the  bowel  with  the  cen- 
tral canal  of  the  cord,  is  known  as  th(>  iicnrciiferic  ^((xsdf/f'  or  caiud  (F"ig. 
458).  This  passage,  or  post-anal  gut,  has  i)een  found  in  very  many  ani- 
mals, u]>  to  and  including  man,  and  gives  rise  occasionally  to  congenital 
tumors,  Cfipeeially  by  dilatation.  Hence  these  tiuuors  are  not  uncom- 
monly cystic.  In  other  cases,  where  the  walls  develop  rather  than  the 
canal  itself,  they  are  fatty  in  character.  Such  tumors  were  formerly 
sn])posed  to  arise  from  Luschka's  gland,  but  there  seems  no  reason  now 
to  doubt  their  relation  to  the  post-anal  gut. 

These  tumors  are  of  course  always  congenital,  s(jmetinies  sessile,  or 

Fig.  4.58. 


Longitudinal  section  of  an  embryo  of  Bimbiiialor  ignriix ;  B..  brain ;  P.,  pineal  gland ;  M.  C,  spinal 
canal;  N.,  notochord  ;  J/.,  mouth  ;  L.,  liver;  ^1.,  aims ;  .1/.  C,  mesenteric  canal  (after  Roette  by 
Sutton). 

even  almost  entii-ely  intrajielvic,  as  in  the  case  which  I  operated  on  and 
reported.-  At  other  times  they  are  pedunculated.  They  are  apt  to  be 
mistaken  for  fatty  tumors,  especially  if  they  attain  considerable  size. 
They  vary  from  the  size  of  a  Malnut  to  that  of  a  child's  head,  or  even 
larger.  If  cystic — as  they  often,  in  fact  usually,  ai'e — they  will  be  in 
parts  elastic  or  even  fluctuating,  in  other  jiarts  mucli  more  firm  and 
solid.  Occasionally,  as  in  my  own  case  above  alluded  to,  the  coccyx 
will  be  pushed  far  backward,  so  much  as  to  cause  great  inconvenience 
when  the  patient  sits  down.  In  other  cases  the  anus  and  genitals  may 
be  pushed  much  forward.  The  relations  of  the  tumor  to  the  rectum  should 
of  course  be  most  carefully  studied  l)ef"ore  any  ojiei-ation  is  undertaken. 
If  they  are  operated  on,  entire  removal  should  be  the  rule,  the  greatest 
care  being  taken  to  see  that  no  injury  is  done  to  the  bowel.  In  my 
own  case  tliere  was,  curiously  enough,  associated  with  the  tumor  also  a 
dermoid. 

Spina  Bifida. — By  far  the  commonest  form  of  congenital  anomaly  of 
the  spine  is  that  known  as  spina  bifitla.  Demnie  has  recorded  57  cases 
out  of  36,148  births,  and  C'haussier  22  cases  in  22,293  l)irths.  As  it  is 
a  defect  of  development,  the  same  cause  which  ])i'oduces  tliis  defect  is  apt 
to  produce  defects  elsewhere  in  the  development  of  the  ovum,  and  hence 

^Archil'/.  Mih:  Anaton.,  Bd.  vii.  .S.  114.  ^International  Clinicx,  October,  1891. 
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it  is  ver}-  apt  to  be  associated  with  iiare-lii),  cleft  palate,  hydrocejihalus, 
paralysis,  chib-foot,  and  imperfect  mental  develo])mcnt  (Fig.  459).  Pre- 
cisely what  is  the  cause  for  this  or  any  other  irreoiilarity  oif  development 


spina  bifida  with  club-foot  and  strabismus  (Lloyd). 

is  unknown.     In  the  embryo  the  vertebral  canal  is  formed  by  a  furrow 
in   the  mesoblast,  the  sides  uniting  to  form  the  sj)inal  laminte,  which 
■fpinons  processes.     The  ossification  of  the  bonv  rings 
spiiud  cord  is,  as  is  well  known,  by  four  principal 


coalesce  at  the 

which  enclose  the 

centres  (Fig.  460),  two  for  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  and  one  for  eacli 


lamina,    the    two    laminsE    uniting   in    the 


Fig.  460. 
By  4  primary  centres. 


'&*&.  1 2  /<»■  ^ody  I  Sill  week). 


median  line  at  the  spinous  process.  If  for 
any  reason  the  lamina^  do  not  unite  in  tlie 
middle  line,  an  opening  or  defect  in  tlie 
bony  .structure  results,  tlimugh  wiiicli  nn>re 
or  less  of  the  membranes  or  of  the  cord 
itself  may  protrude.  This  defect,  thougii 
it  may  be  limited  to  a  single  arch,  usually 
extends  to  the  arches  of  several  vertebra\ 

Very  rarely,  by  a  failure  of  the  two 
centres    for    the    body    to    unite,  an    anterior    spina    bifida    may   result. 

The  form  of  malformation  known  as  .•</>! na  hifidii  occii/ta,  in  fact,  is 


l.for  each  lamina  {6th  week). 
iJi'Vi'lnpuK-nt  of  a  vertebra  (Graj-). 
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ono  ill  whicli  the  di't'cct  in  tiie  bono  exists  without  ])rotrnsion  of  the 
nH'nil)r;nies  or  cord,  and  hciicc,  as  no  tumor  is  ibrnii'd,  it  is  a[)t  often  to 
be  overlooked.  What,  iiowever,  will  make  ns  suspect  its  existence  is  a 
[)eeuliar  pateii  of  \\ell-develoj)e(l  hair  over  the  site  of  such  a  .spina  bifida 
occulta  (Fig.  4(n).  (On  pp.  790,  797  a  case  is  recorded  of  a  succe.ssful 
operation  on  such  a  malfbrmaticin.) 

In  case  there  is  a  defect  in  the  posterior  arciu's  of  tiie  s])ine,  there 

may  he  a  projection  through  the  open- 
ing— -first,  of  the  meml)ranes  alone,  the 
cord  remaining  in  its  proper  place ; 
secondly,  the  membranes  and  cord  both 
may  project  through  the  opening;  and, 
thirdly,  not  only  may  the  membranes 
and  cord  project,  l)Ut  the  central  canal 
of  the  cord  may  be  greatly  distended 
with  the  fluid,  reducing  the  cord  itself 
to  a  thin  layer  innnediately  inside  the 
membranes.  These  three  varieties  cor- 
respond exactly  to  similar  malformations 
in  the  skull  and  brain.  Accordingly, 
the  classification  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Clinical  Society  of  Ij(3ndon  '  finds  its 
auiitomical  reason.  Where  the  mem- 
branes alone  protrude  thi'ough  the  open- 
ing and  are  distended  with  fluid  the 
tumor  is  known  as  a  meninr/occle ;  sec- 
ondly, if  the  cord  is  attached  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  sac  and  protrudes 
with  it  through  the  opening,  we  have 
a  iiicniiir/o-ini/e/oecfc ;  and  thirdly,  if 
cord  and  membranes  protrude  and  the  central  canal  of  the  s))inal 
cord  is  distended  by  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  (hydroi-rhachis  interna), 
we  have  then  the  form  of  tumor  known  as  .■^i/rinf/diayelid.  Of  the  three 
varieties,  the  second  is,  unfortunately,  by  far  the  most  common,  the 
entire  cord — or,  especially  in  the  lower  part,  the  nerves  of  the  cauda 
equina — being  contained  in  the  tumor  and  attached  t«  its  posterior 
surface. 

The  fluid,  wiiich  has  been  repeatedly  examined,  is  identical  with  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

The  reddened,  enlarged  tumor  lies  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  in  the 
lumbar  or  sacral  region,  (^f  402  tumors  collected  from  various  sources, 
I  find  329  in  the  lumbo-s:icral  region.  The  situation  of  the  tumor  is 
always  in  the  median  line  or  very  nearly  median.  Its  size  varies  from 
a  mere  bulging  of  small  moment  to  a  tumor  the  size  of  a  fist  or  even 
larger.  The  tumors  are  sometimes  sessile,  sometimes  pedunculated. 
Occasionally  the  fluid  in  them  can  be  pressed  back  into  the  spinal  canal 
and  the  bony  opening  can  be  felt,  but  more  often  the  dense  fatty  tissue 
around  the  mai'gins,  as  well  as  the  tenseness  of  the  sac,  will  prevent  our 
feeling  the  bony  opening.  Attempts  at  reducing  the  fluid  within  the 
spinal  canal  are  not  without  danger,  as  the  increased  spinal,  and  even 

'  Trans.  Clin.  Soc.  London,  xviii.  .389. 
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intracranial,  pressure  is  very  apt  to  produce  convulsions.  If  hvdro- 
cephalus  exists,  not  unconnnonly  pressure  ujton  the  spina  bifida  will  be 
ap))r('C'iated  bv  touch  in  the  hy(lroccj)halic  iiead,  or  vice  versd.  When 
the  child  lies  down,  and  csjiecially  it'  tiie  liips  are  hic;her  than  the  head, 
tile  fluid  drains  gradually  away  from  the  tumor,  which  becomes  less 
tense ;  when  the  child  is  placed  erect,  the  tumor  will  become  more  tense. 
All  expiratory  etibrts,  such  as  crying,  markedly  increase  the  tension  of 
the  sac.  The  skin  over  the  tumor  is  sometin^es  very  thick,  tense,  and 
brawny.  At  other  times  it  is  excessively  thin,  and  even  translucent,  so 
that  if  the  tumor  is  examined  througli  a  cylinder  of  paper,  a  liglit  being 
held  upon  the  0])posite  side,  it  will  hi'  as  translucent  as  a  hydrocele  or 
even  more  so. 

Diagnosis. — (liven  a  congenital  tumor  in  the  median  line,  especially 
if  it  be  in  the  Inmbo-saeral  region,  distended  with  fluid,  varying  in 
tension  bv  posture  or  expiratory  et}i)rts,  and  possibly  accompanied  with 
other  deformities  in  the  body,  and  the  diagnosis  of  spina  bifida  is  well 
assured,  even  tliougii  the  defect  in  the  l)one  cainiot  be  discovered. 

Tile  diagiKisis  of  the  varit'ty  is,  however,  by  no  means  so  easy,  and 
yet  is  very  important  in  deciding  the  question  of  treatment.  Where 
there  is  paralysis  with  atrophy  of  the  low'er  extremities  or  loss  of  control 
of  the  spjiincter  muscles,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
incningo-mvelocele.  So,  too,  if  the  j)ost-anal  dimple  is  found,  an  um- 
bilicus-like dimple  marking  ])robal)]y  tlie  termination  of  the  s])inal  cord 
and  its  attacliment  to  the  skin,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  cord  lies  in 
tlie  tumor.  If  the  covering  is  translucent,  we  can  sometimes  see  the 
nerves  traversing  the  tumor  en-  feel  the  thickened  more  resistant  sac- 
wall  where  they  are  adherent,  or  rarely  can  determine  probably  their 
absence. 

Prognosis. — The  vast  majority  of  children  born  with  such  a  defect 
fortunatclv  die  very  early.  The  tumor  usually  gradually,  but  sometimes 
rapidly,  increases  in  size,  the  skin  ulcerates,  ami  finally  the  sac  bursts, 
not  onlv  evacuating  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  itself — a  .serious  clanger  when 
rajiidly  and  continuously  lost — but,  if  death  does  not  take  place  at  once, 
infection  will  produce  a  spinal  meningitis  which  quickly  will  destroy 
life.  Yvrv  rarely  such  rupture  of  the  sac  is  followed  by  spontaneous 
cure.  In  some  cases  in  which  the  opening  is  small  it  progressively 
shrinks,  and  finally  cuts  off  the  tumor  from  any  connection  with  the 
spinal  canal — the  so-called  false  spina  bifida. 

Treatment. — In  the  very  large  proportion  of  cases  practically  no 
treatment  other  than  a  palliative  one  can  be  adopted.  Before  any  active 
steps  are  taken  in  the  matter  of  treatment  the  natural  history  of  the 
disease  in  the  jKirticnlar  case  under  consideration  should  be  studied.  If 
possible  to  avoid  it,  no  ojjeration  should  be  done  under  two  or  three 
months  after  birth,  though  Walther'  0])crated  successfully  five  hours 
after  birth ;  but  the  parts  should  be  jirotected  either  with  cotton 
smeared  over  with  vaseline  or  by  a  rid)ber  or  other  moulded  splint  held 
in  place  by  a  bandage,  both  jirotecting  it  and  ]u-oducing  somewhat  of 
pressure  if  the  skin  will  allow  it.  Sometimes  collodion  with  or  without 
iodoform  may  be  painted  over  the  sac  with  a  view  to  shrinking  it.  In 
case  the  skin  is  excessively  thin  or  the  tumor  very  large,  or  there  be 

'  Rev.  de  Chir.,  April,  1892,  p.  371. 
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evidence  of  extensive  or  multiple  defects  of  development,  especially 
jKiralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  and  of  the  sphincters,  no  other  than 
this  palliative  treatment  or  that  by  injection  is  permissible.  If  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  months  tiie  patient  is  improving,  we  should  wait 
still  longer  until  the  improvement  has  at  least  come  to  a  standstill. 
Spontaneous  cure  may  take  place,  and  we  should  always  give  Nature — 
will)  if  a  successful  surgeon  is  the  best  surgeon  in  these  cases — a  chance 
to  see  what  she  can  do.  Failing  a  cure  at  this  time,  or  earlier  if  the 
patient  is  getting  worse,  the  (juestion  of  radit^al  cure  is  to  be  decided, 
liadical  cure  was  formerly  sometimes  attempted  by  tapping  or  punt'ture, 
a  procedure  which  no  good  .surgeon  now  is  likely  to  countenance.  Prac- 
tically, two  methods  remain — tirst,  the  injection  of  iodine  (Morton's 
fluid)  ;   or,  secondly,  excision. 

lujretion  of  Morions  Fluid. — ^This  fluid,  introduced  by  Morton  of 
Glasgow,  consists  of  iodine,  gr.  x  ;  iodide  of  potassium,  gr.  xxx  ;  and 
glycerin,  f.sj.  The  skin  as  well  as  the  needle  of  the  syringe  having  been 
rendered  asepti(^,  a  drachm  or  two  of  the  contents  of  the  sac  are  with- 
drawn, and  then  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  Morton's  fluid  is  slowly 
injected,  the  puncture  being  sealed  with  collodion  with  great  care,  so  as 
to  ])revent  tlie  escaj)e  of  the  cerel)ro-s|)inal  fluid.  The  injection  should 
not  be  made  in  the  middle  line,  wiiere  the  coi-d  may  lie  attached,  but 
well  to  the  side,  and  if  possible  tiu-ough  sound  skin.  In  the  course  of 
ten  days  to  two  \v'eeks,  when  the  slight  reaction  has  subsided,  a  second 
treatment  may  be  instituted.  In  the  classical  report  of  the  London 
Clinical  Society '  there  were  recorded  71  cases  treated  by  Morton's 
method,  of  which  ;55  recovered,  27  dit'd  ;  in  5  there  was  no  improve- 
ment, and  in  4  there  was  some  imjirovciuent — a  mortality  of  ."'S  per 
cent.  In  Morton's  own  work  on  Spind  Bijiila  (1887)  he  reports  IJ-")  cases 
treated  by  various  operators,  with  55  i-ecoveries  and  10  deaths.  Powers^ 
has  added  15  cases  collected  since  the  Clinical  Society's  report,  with  4 
deaths — a  mortality  of  2(3.66  per  cent.,  a  nuich  better  showing  than  the 
Clinical  Society's  original  records.  In  addition,  this  jnethod  of  treat- 
ment does  not  involve  an  "operation,"  which  is  of  itself,  and  very 
naturally,  a  great  terror  to  most  parents. 

Excision. — Uncpiestionably,  however,  excision  is  gaining  ground  with 
surgeons.  Thus,  Powers  has  tabulated  34  case.s,  from  Avhich  he  deducts 
3,  as  the  cause  of  death  was  indefinite,  leaving  31  cases,  with  24  re- 
coveries, a  mortalitv  of  22.58  per  cent. — much  less  than  that  by  Morton's 
method.  Robson  ^  has  published  20  cases  with  16  recoveries,  a  mortality 
of  20  per  cent. ;  and  Hildel)ran(l  '  has  collected  87  eases  with  23  deaths, 
a  mortality  of  26.4  per  cent.  Of  course  if  there  be  other  accompanying 
defects,  such  as  would  indicate  an  involvement  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  if 
the  tumor  is  very  large,  the  skin  thin,  or  we  cannot  obtain  enough  flap 
for  immediate  closure,  no  one  would  think  of  excision.  Only  meningo- 
celes and  a  few  meningo-myeloceles  are  suit;ible  for  operation. 

Tcchnifjiw  of  E.vciMon. — In  case  the  tumor  is  a  simple  meningocele, 
an  elliptical  incision  is  made,  preserving  enough  skin  on  each  side  to 
cover  in  the  defect ;  the  sac  is  then  dissected  down  to  its  base,  the  serous 
membrane  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  being  sutured  with  the  two  serous 

'  Lo<:  cit.  2  N.  Y.  Mi'<l.  Rer.,  .Jnlv  IG,  1892. 

'  Lancet,  1894,  ii.  961.  «  DeutscL  Zeilsch.f.  Chli:,  1893,  .xxxvi.  515. 
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surfaces  apposed  ;  or,  if  very  small,  the  neck  of  the  sac  may  he  ligated 
and  the  wound  closed  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  important  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  cerebro-spiual  tliiid,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
immediate  daii<ier  to  life  from  its  esi'ape  as  to  ])revent  a  fistula,  which 
may  eventually  become  infected  and  he  followed  by  menin<;itis  ;  and  to 
do  this  it  is  ailvisable  that  the  lines  of  suture  of  the  sac  and  of  the  skin 
be  not  opposite  each  other.  How  successfid  the  treatment  by  excision 
may  be  in  an  apparently  almost  hojieless  case  is  well  shown  in  Robson's 
third  case.  She  was  a  girl  of  sixteen,  with  a  temperature  of  102°  F., 
restless,  and  moaning  with  intense  headache,  and  with  dilated  and  slug- 
gish pupils.  In  twenty-six  days  cighty-tive  ounces  of  cerebro-spiual 
Huid  were  removed  from  the  sac  by  eight  aspirations,  with  temporary 
relief,  but  iinally,  as  she  was  evidently  fiiiling  and  must  soon  die, 
excision  was  done,  and  in  thirteen  days  she  was  entirely  well. 

Should  the  case  be  one  of  meningo-myelocele,  the  nerves  will  more 
connuonly  be  found  attached  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sac,  from 
which  they  should  be  dissected  loose  and  rejilaced  in  the  canal,  the 
operation  being  completed  as  before.  When  the  nerves  are  present  in 
the  sae,  they  are  more  conunonly  adherent  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
line,  in  which  line  sometimes  a  furrow  exists.  Their  presence,  which  is 
found  to  be  a  fact  in  about  (iO  or  10  ]ier  cent,  of  the  eases,  is,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  an  added  danger. 

Till'  Hruier  closure  of  the  opening  iu  the  defective  spine,  however,  is 
the  diri'ction  in  which  the  chief  iuiproveuicut  has  taken  place  from 
operative  interference.  Bayer'  has  loosened  the  muscles  on  each  side  of 
the  spine  and  brought  them  together  iu  the  median  line.  In  1883, 
Robsou,.  Jessop,  and  Hayes  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,-  sought  to  close  the 
cleft  by  using  a  strip  of  periosteum  from  a  rabbit,  the  osteogeuetic  sur- 
face being  turne<l  undermost  and  the  piece  being  sutured  to  the  neigh- 
boring periosteum.  Perrier'  refers  to  a  case  iu  which  Berger  inserted  a 
plate  i)f  bone  from  the  scapula  of  a  young  rabbit.  Tiie  case  was  re])orted 
five  months  after  the  operation,  the  cure  having  persisted,  though  it  was 
thought  likely  that  the  bone  had  become  absorbed. 

The  most  important  UKiditicatiou,  however,  has  been  introduced  by 
Dollingcr,  Senenko,  and  Boljroff  of  Moscow.*  Dollinger  with  bone 
forcc]is  divided  the  rudimentary  portions  of  the  arches  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  lumbar  vertebme  close  to  their  bases,  and  pushed  them  close  to  the 
middle  lino,  where  he  secured  them  by  suture.  Senenko  did  a  similar 
operation  in  a  sacral  case,  chiselling  loose  from  each  side  a  piece  of  bone 
two  centimetres  broad,  leaving  them,  however,  in  connection  with  the 
soft  parts  at  the  up]>er  and  lower  ends.  After  four  mouths  the  posterior 
border  of  the  sacrum  showed  a  continuous  bony  surface.  Bobroff  in 
October,  1891,  operated  in  the  following  manner:  After  removing  an 
elliptical  portion  of  the  skin  covering  the  sacrum,  several  nervous  cords 
of  the  Cauda  equina  and  the  lower  end  of  the  sjiinal  marrow  were  dis- 
sected loose  from  the  sac  and  rc])laccd  in  the  vertebral  canal.  The 
opening  was  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  index  finger.  Two  incisions 
were  next  made  alona-  the  uiiiicr  border  of  the  ilium,  and  the  gluteus 


■■& 


maximus  was  dissected  from  the  bone.     Bobroff  tlu'u  chiselled  from  the 

'  Praqi^r  me.d.  Woehemchr.,  1890,  \>.  49.  ^  Trans.  Cliii.  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  xviii. 

»  Seviaine  medicale,  May  18,  1892.  '  CentralblatI  fiir  Chimrgie,  1892,  No.  22,  p.  4G5. 
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iliac  crest  a  piece  ()f'  iidiie  tlircc  centiinetrcs  wide,  t\V(i  ceiitinietres  long, 
iiiid  a  little  less  tiiaii  one  ceiitinietre  thick.  Tlie  piece  ol'  hone  was  not 
chiselled  loose,  but  was  turned  over  on  a  hinfie  formed  by  the  erector 
spiniB  muscle,  so  that  the  periosteal  surface  was  next  to  the  cord,  and 
the  chiselled  surface  presented  posteriorly.  The  edges  of  the  defect 
were  freshened,  two  bone  sutures  were  placed  in  jtosition,  the  wound 
beiuji'  then  closed  as  usual,  anil  tiie  |)atient  laid  ujxni  the  abdomen.  A 
drainage-tube  was  used.  The  cerebro-sjiinal  fluid  continued  to  escape 
for  .several  days,  and  then  the  flow  ceased.  After  two  niontlis  consolida- 
tion of  the  transplanted  bone  had  taken  ])lacc  and  the  j)atient  ceased  to 
lie  upon  the  abdomen.  Five  months  after  the  o])eration  he  was  in  good 
condition. 

This  case  is  not  only  noteworthy  by  reason  of  the  metiiod  of  ope- 
rating, l)ut  also  on  account  of  its  results.  From  birtii  the  boy  had  had 
incontinence  of  urine  and  ficces ;  after  the  operation,  for  three  months, 
first  faradism  was  used,  and  later  the  galvanic  current,  to  arouse  the 
sphincters,  which  then  began  to  act,  so  that  the  boy  was  able  to  retain 
the  contents  of  the  rectum,  not  only  when  lying  down,  but  in  walking 
and  running.  The  sphincter  of  the  bladder,  however,  onlv  served  to 
retain  his  urine  during  tlie  night  or  when  he  lay  down  in  the  daytime. 
As  soon  as  he  stood  u|)  tlie  urine  began  to  escape. 

Bobrotf  proposes,  in  spina  bifida  of  the  dorsal  region,  to  fill  the  defect 
from  adjacent  ribs,  chiselling  otl'  the  outer  lamelliP,  but  leaving  them 


Fifi.  462. 


Fig.  463. 


Areas  of  anesthesia  (shaded)  and  hypera'stbesia  (dotted)  in  a  ease  of  spina  bifida  occnlta  (Jones). 


attached  to  the  soft  parts  next  the  s]iine,  and  then  to  thrust  them  through 
a  slit  in  the  thickness  of  the  erector  spina;  instead  of  t)ver  its  surface. 
Mr.  Jones '  reports  the  case  of  a  man  twenty-two  years  of  age  who 
'  Brit.  MeO.  Journ.,  1891,  i.  173. 
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had  a  spina  bifida  occulta  witli  cliilj-i'cct.  After  successful  operaticm  on 
one  foot  he  noticed  severe  tnirniuL;-  pain  in  tiie  sole,  followed  l)v  ulcera- 
tion with  tlisehar<j;e  of  hone,  and  later  perforating  ulcers  on  both  feet 
with  great  muscular  wasting.  It  was  discovered  on  searching  for  the 
cause  of  tiie  paralytic  trouide  that  there  was  a  spina  bifida  occulta  at  the 
second  sacral  vertebra.  The  aperture  in  the  bone  was  quite  perceptible  ; 
the  skin  was  puchered  and  depressed  and  covered  witli  short  hairs. 
The  plantar  and  patellar  reflexes  Mere  lost  in  both  legs.  The  gluteal 
reflex  was  very  slight,  but  the  ci-eniastei-  and  other  liiglier  reflexes  were 
well  marked.  Figs.  402  and  463  show  in  the  shaded  area  the  region  of 
relative  ansesthesia,  which,  liowever,  was  still  painful  to  touch,  the 
dotted  areas  being  those  of  hyperesthesia,  which  gradually  faded  out  as 
it  ascended.  The  arch  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra  was  removed,  when  a 
dense  advcntitidus  fibrous  band  about  tme-half  of  an  incii  wide  came 
into  view,  stretched  across  the  spinal  canal  and  compressing  the  cauda 
equina.  This  band  was  divided  and  remo\'ed.  The  cauda  equina  was 
deeply  grooved  by  the  band.  The  patient  made  an  almost  perfect 
recovery,  and  in  six  months  was  able  to  walk  without  difficulty  or  pain. 
Micturition,  however,  was  still  slow  and  occasionally  j>ainful. 

Contusions  and  Sprains   of  the  Back  ;    Concussion  of  the 

Spinal  Cord. 

We  nuist  recall  again  the  fact  tiiat  the  spine  consists  of  a  large 
number  of  bones  with  still  more  numerous  joints — that  each  bone  is 
bound  to  its  fellows  above  and  below  and  also  to  the  ribs  by  numerous 
ligaments.  The  motion  of  the  spine  consists  of  flexion  forward,  back- 
ward, to  the  right  and  left,  and  circuniduction.  Ni)  individual  joint, 
excepting  that  between  the  head  and  atlas  and  that  l)etwfeu  the  atlas 
and  axis,  possesses  any  large  amount  of  mcttiou,  but  the  motion  of  the 
entire  spinal  column  is  very  consideralile. 

In  contusions  and  sprains  of  the  back  we  have  to  consider  the  injury 
of  the  soft  parts,  and  next  that  of  the  bones,  which  may  even  ]iossil)ly 
go  so  far  as  a  sejtaration  (if  tiie  vertebra'  from  the  intervertebral  sub- 
stances. There  may  also  be  sprains  or  direct  injuries  of  the  joints,  and, 
finally,  there  may  be  immediate  injury  of  the  sjiinal  contents  through  the 
vessels,  which  are  sometimes  torn,  producing  hemorrhage,  or  of  the 
spinal  cord  itself.  Some  modern  surgeons  have  been  disposed  rather  to 
throw  doubt  on  injuries  of  the  cord  otiier  than  those  caused  by  fracture 
or  dislocatiiin,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  from  the  nund)er  of  cases 
recorded — for  instance,  by  Page,  Knajip,  Dercum,  and  others — that  the 
cord  may  be  so  jarred  as  to  produce  minute  hemorrhages,  followed,  as 
Knapp  especially  has  insisted  upon,  by  ciironic  sclerosis  of  the  cord 
itself.  In  some  cases  even  a  very  slight  accident  will  be  followed  by  the 
most  .seri(«is  results;  for  instanci',  in  a  case  conuiiuuicated  to  me  by  Dr. 
F'elty  of  Kansas.  A  young  man,  aged  twenty-eight,  fell  from  a  ham- 
mock wiiich  was  oidy  eighteen  inclx's  :d)ove  the  ground.  Excruciating 
pains  in  the  small  of  the  back  followed  the  fall,  and  he  was  unable  to 
walk  much  that  day.  He  apjjlicd  domestic  remedies  for  the  bruise,  but 
the  parts  remained  somewhat  lame  and  locomotion  was  more  or  less 
difficult.     Three  weeks  after  thc^  fall  numbness  was  noticed  on  the  inner 
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side  of  the  cvilf  of  the  rijrlit  le<;:,  soon  extending  to  the  heel  and  sok;  of 
the  foot,  with  sliooting  jiains  and  cold  sweats  in  the  legs.  Paralysis  of 
sensation  and  motion  gradually  increased,  until  in  three  months  after  the 
accident  he  was  unable  to  void  his  urine.  Six  weeks  after  the  accident 
sensation  became  impaired  in  the  left  leg.  lie  denied  that  he  had  ever 
iiad  syphilis,  'riiere  was  no  tubercular  history  citiicr  |)crsonal  or  in  his 
family.  The  spine  was  tender  over  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrae, 
and  four  months  after  the  accident,  when  Dr.  Felty  first  saw  him,  there 
was  complete  sensory  and  motor  jiaralysis  of  the  right  leg  and  hip,  with 
pronounced  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  leg.  The  ])ain  in  the 
left  leg  was  so  excruciating  that  he  re<|uircd  fi-om  two  to  four  grains  of 
morphine  a  day  to  relieve  it.  Tiiree  niontiis  after  J)r.  Felty  first  saw 
him,  under  dry  and  wet  cupping,  with  stryclinine  and  iodide  of  j)otiis- 
sium  up  to  gr.  xo  a  day,  marked  improvement  followed.  Sensation 
and  motion  were  almost  completely  restored  on  the  left  side,  with  a  fair 
amount  of  motion  on  the  right  down  to  the  knee.  He  had  also  obtained 
control  over  his  liladder  and  Ixiwels.  His  temperature  remained  normal 
through(  int. 

A  second,  and  even  more  undoubtedly  permanent,  almost  complete, 
paralysis  from  an  apparently  very  slight  injury  of  the  spine  has  been 
recently  under  my  care  in  the  Jefferson  College  Hospital.  A  young 
girl,  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  six  years  of  age  tripped  and  fell  on  a 
curbstone,  striking  the  back  of  her  head  and  the  lower  part  of  her  back 
on  the  stone.  She  did  not  lose  consciousness,  and  continued  on  her  way 
to  school.  During  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  she  vomited,  had 
severe  headache,  and  was  unable  to  return  to  school  in  the  afternoon. 
On  the  second  day  there  was  complete  paralysis  of  both  legs;  the 
bladder  and  rectum  were  not  involved.  The  legs  are  said  also  to  have 
been  com])letely  auiesthetic  up  to  the  level  of  t  lie  injury  ;  sensation  grad- 
ually was  recovered,  and  at  ])resent  is  noi-mal  ;  all  the  reflexes  in  the 
legs  are  permanently  lost.  Her  father  received  from  the  city  \-ery  large 
damages  several  years  ago.  The  child  has  never  walked  since,  and  pre- 
sumably never  will,  though  she  can  move  her  feet  slightly. 

Wiiatever,  therefore,  may  be  our  view  of  the  propriety  of  the  use 
of  the  term  "concussion  of  the  cord,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  even 
severe  lesions  may  occur  without  any  external  evidence  of  injurv,  and  be 
followed  by  the  most  serious  disability.  Thus,  Sir  WMlliam  (iull'  has 
recorded  a  case  in  which  death  occiu'reil  in  fifty-five  liours,  and  the  post^ 
mortem  showed  small  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  anterior  and  jiosterior 
cornua  and  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  The  hemorrhage  had 
]u-oduced  ])aralysis  both  of  the  uj)per  aiul  the  lower  extremities,  but 
there  whs  no  external  evidence  of  spinal  injury.  Again,  Hulkc"  reports 
a  case  precisely  resembling  this  in  its  symptoms,  but  with  tiie  luippier 
result  of  a  somewhat  imperfect  recovery.  The  most  noteworthy  instance, 
perhaps,  is  that  recorded  by  Bastian.^  A  man  of  twenty-six  fell  about 
twenty-five  feet  from  a  hay-loft.  Almost  eom]>lete  j)aralysis  of  motion  in 
the  leg,  with  paresis  of  sensation,  ]iartial  ixu'alysis  of  the  right  arm,  and 
diaphragmatic  breathing,  followed  inunediately  upon  the  accident.  His 
back  showed  no  marks  of  violence  and  only  slight  tenderness.     After 

'  Guy's  Hasp.  Repts.,  185S,  193.  -  Lancet,  1894,  i.  670. 

'  Mal.-Chir.  Trans.,  1867,  1.  499. 
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twenty-four  days  all  toiulerness,  even  upon  lieavy  pressure,  had  disap- 
peared. His  voiee  was  weak  and  the  bowels  were  moved  involuntarily, 
although  he  was  aware  of  tiiu  niovfUK'nt.  After  brief  improvement 
eontractures  set  in,  and  he  died  six  months  after  the  aecident.  The 
post-nn>rteni  showed  that  there  was  neither  fraeture  nor  eompression  nor 
any  visible  alteration  in  the  stnK;ture  of  the  cord.  The  microscopic 
examination,  however,  showed  ruptures  in  the  substance  of  the  cord, 
with  hemorrhage  in  places  and  extensive  secondary  decjeneration.  The 
sympathetic  gauiilia  were  marki'dly  atrophied.  In  tiiis  case,  therefore, 
we  see  such  extensive  lesions  as  to  produce  even  deatli,  thoujrh  there  was 
neither  fracture  nor  dislocation,  nor  even  any  external  evidence  of 
injury.  In  such  accidents  no  operative  interference  is  to  be  thought  of, 
but  oidy  the  ordinary  hygienic  care,  with  the  internal  administration  of 
iodide  of  potassium  as  a  surbetacient. 

The  symptoms  of  contusion  and  sprain  (which  are  apt  to  be  asso- 
ciated witli  each  other)  will  be  shock  of  varying  intensity,  ])roportioned 
to  the  degree  of  violence,  vomiting,  pain,  tenderness,  ecchymosis,  and 
swelling  if  the  blow  has  been  a  violent  one.  In  not  a  few  cases  also  the 
kidneys  may  be  either  slightly  or  severely  rujitured,  so  as  to  produce 
bloody  urine.  Of  course,  all  degrees  of  injury  are  met  with,  and  the 
sym])toms,  especially  the  shock,  ])ain,  tenderness,  and  swelling,  will  vary 
nuieli  in  tlieir  intensity  with  the  severity  of  the  traumatism.  The  ecchy- 
mosis may  be  limited  to  a  comparatively  small  area  upon  which  the 
blow  had  been  delivered,  or  it  may  be  very  widespread  if  the  injury  has 
been  at  all  extensive.  In  consecpience  of  the  thickness  of  the  skin  and 
the  density  of  the  tissues  under  it,  the  ecchymosis  is  apt  to  be  late 
in  a])j)earing.  Occasionally  a  true  hsematoma  may  form,  and,  if  the 
blood  is  not  absorbed,  may  ultimately  rc(piire  incision.  Some  of  the 
worst  cases  are  those  in  which  a  patient  may  fall  from  a  height  and 
strike  upon  a  beam  or  an  iron  bar  transversely,  so  that  while  the  back  is 
arrested  by  the  obstacle  the  shoulders  and  head  at  one  extremity  of  the 
body  and  the  legs  and  hips  at  the  other  may  bend,  and  most  severely 
wrench  the  various  joints  of  the  spine  or  produce  extradural  or  subdural 
hemorrhage,  or  hemorrhages  in  the  cord  itself  though  the  injury  may 
not  be  severe  enough  to  produce  either  dislocation  or  fracture.  Even 
when  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  immediate  accident,  there  is 
apt  to  be  left  for  a  long  time  marked  stiffness  and  lameness  from  the 
injury  of  the  muscles  and  bones  and  the  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
joints.     Sometimes,  though  rarely,  even  caries  of  the  bones  may  follow. 

Treatment. — After  the  treatment  of  the  initial  shock  and  ])ain  by 
heat,  stinudants,  and  morphine,  the  tirst  necessity  in  any  such  accident 
is  absolute  rest.  This  alone  in  many  cases,  especially  of  the  less  severe 
degrees,  may  be  all  that  is  necessary.  It  should  be  prolongctl  for  a  greater 
or  less  time  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  the  injury.  As  an  adju- 
vant to  secure  rest  locally  and  give  su])]iort  to  the  jiarts  stra))]>ing  of 
either  half  of  the  body  if  the  injury  be  unilateral,  or  of  the  ])osterior 
two-thirds  of  the  body  if  it  be  bilateral,  as  has  been  especially  advocated 
bv  Ashhurst  and  Wharton,  will  trive  the  greatest  relief.  A  ])laster 
jacket  may  also  be  of  great  service.  Dry  heat  by  means  of  hot- 
water  bags  and  bottles  will  be  usually  a  great  comfort  to  the  patient 
and  promote  early   healing.      Of  course  the   condition  of  the  bladder 
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and  bowels  will  ho  caiTfiilly  attciuU'd  to.  When  the  earlier  soreness 
and  tlie  intiaiiunatoi-y  reaction  have  passed  by,  friction  and  massage 
will  often  be  of  tlie  fircatc'st  value.  If  the  joints  arc  atfeeted,  tlie  rest 
must  l)e  more  j)roloni;e<l,  and  massane  and  friction  should  be  employed 
much  later.  In  case  there  be  a  spinal  lesion,  it  will  be  needful,  of  course, 
to  treat  that,  whatever  the  form  it  assumes,  and  for  i)oth  diagnosis  and 
treatment  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  standard  works  uj)on  neurology. 
(For  the  remoter  results  of  severe  contusions  see  the  section  on  Railroad 
Injuries,  p.  802.) 

Spinal  Heiiiorrli<i(/r. — Spinal  hemorrhage  may  cither  take  place  in  the 
spinal  cord  itself,  when  it  is  called  haniato-ntijclia  (Plate  X.,  Fig.  1),  or 
in  connection  with  the  spinal  membranes,  when  it  is  called  hmmator- 
rhackis.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  is  extradural,  but  occasionally 
may  l)e  subdural. 

HaMnato-mvclia  of  sufficient  degree  to  cause  distinct  symjjtoms  is, 
according  to  (iowers,  very  rare  and  does  n()t  admit  of  surgical  treatment. 
Mr.  Thorburn,  however,'  has  pointed  out  that,  especially  in  tlie  cervical 
region,  htemato-myelia  unaccompanied  by  evidence  of  injury  to  the  spine 
is  really  relatively  frequent.  He  lias  found  it  in  6  cases  out  of  21  of 
injury  to  the  spine.  "  The  symptoms  will  depend  upon  wlicther  the 
lesion  is  a  'destroying'  or  a  'compressing'  one,  the  former  being  perma- 
nent, the  latter  more  or  less  temporary.  A  destroying  hemorrhage  ]iro- 
duces  atro])hic  paralysis,  and  possibly  destruction  of  some  of  the  roots 
of  the  brachial  plexus.  A  compressing  lesion  may  cause  more  or  less 
complete  paralysis  and  anesthesia  below  its  level,  with  retention  of  urine 
and  fteces,  priapism,  contraction  of  the  puj)il,  and  other  symptoms,  which, 
as  a  rule,  soon  subside,  ])robably  leaving  some  spastic  symptoms  in  the 
lower  limbs"  (Thorburn).  Of  course  the  onset  is  sudden,  and  there 
will  l)e,  as  a  rule,  little  if  any  fever. 

The  region  of  the  s])ine  in  which  hamato-myclia  is  most  frequently 
found  is  from  the  tifth  cervical  to  the  fourth  dorsal  nerves — that  is,  the 
summit  of  the  arcii  formed  V)V  the  cervical  spine,  the  point  at  whicli 
acute  tlexi()n  of  the  neck  would  produce  its  worse  results.  It  is  inter- 
esting also  to  note,  in  addition  to  the  symjitoms  already  detailed,  that 
the  aniesthesia  involves  not  only  the  trunk  below  the  seat  of  the  lesion, 
but  often  also  the  inner  aspects  of  the  arms. 

In  hrematorrhachis  the  blood  may  be  found  outside  the  membranes 
(extradural  hemorrhage),  within  the  dura  (subdural  hemorrhage),  or 
under  the  arachnoid  (subarachnoid  hemorrhage).  In  the  extra<lural 
(cxtrameningeal)  form  the  amount  poured  out  is  rarely  enough  to  jiro- 
duce  compression.  In  subdural  hemorrhage,  and  sometimes  in  extra- 
dural (compare  case  below)  it  has  been  known  to  pass  from  one  end  of 
the  cord  to  the  other.  Browning  has  suggested  that  puncture  of  the 
s])ine  (p.  852)  by  an  aspirator  needle  may  be  of  value  in  making  the\ 
diagnosis.  Neither  form  is,  as  a  rule,  amenable  to  surgical  intervention, 
though  Mills  has  suggested  the  possibility  of  trephining  at  two  i)oints  to 
.secure  suitable  drainage. 

The  treatment,  of  coui'se,  should  be  absolute  rest,  attention  to  the 
hygiene  of  the  patient,  and  for  a  time  the  administration  of  the  iodide 

'  Surgery  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  p.  62. 
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of  potassium  and  meiTurv.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  hereafter  operative 
treatment  may  be  sometimes  resorted  to  with  atlvantage. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Edward  ]\Iartin  and  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Potts,  I  am  able  to  give  the  following  resume  of  an  extremely  instruc- 
tive recent  ease  of  iuematorrhaeliis  which  was  operated  on,  and,  but 
for  the  injury  to  the  coril  itself,  the  patient  might  have  recovered.    It  is, 

1  believe,  the  first  ease  of  neurological  diagnosis  and  [lurjioseful  laminec- 
tomy for  this  cause,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  pliysicians.  The 
man  was  injured  by  rolling  down  a  steep  embankment  while  drunk. 
He  was  brought  to  the  University  Hospital  early  on  a  Sunday  morning 
with  minor  wmuids,  but  no  other  symptoms  than  those  pertaining  to  his 
alcoholism.  I)y  1  p.  m.  he  felt  so  well  that  he  desired  to  go  home.  At 
7  P.M.  paresis  of  the  legs  was  noticed,  which  an  hour  later  had  increased 
to  complete  paraplegia,  file  line  of  the  an;esthesia  being  on  a  level  with 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spines.  There  was  also,  for  a  time,  suppres- 
sion of  urine.  By  1  i>.  M.  on  Monday  the  paralysis  had  increased,  so 
that  the  abdominal  and  intercostal  muscles  were  involved  as  well  as  the 
legs,  the  jiatient  breathing  with  the  diaphragm  alone,  and  the  line  of  the 
antesthesia  had  now  crept  upward  until  the  lowest  point  in  front  was  on 
a  level  with  the  nipples,  from  which  point  it  curved  up  toward  the  axillae. 
The  superficial  reflexes  were  absent.  The  knee-jerks  and  the  pupillary 
skin-reflex  were  not  tested.  There  was  no  pain  except  a  slight  girdle- 
pain,  and  no  deformity  in  the  cervical  region,  though  Dr.  Martin  thought 
he  detected  a  boggy  feeling  there  which  indicated  possible  fracture.     By 

2  o'clock  P.  M.  the  level  of  the  auiestlicsia  had  cre])t  still  farther  upward, 
and  the  ulnar  areas  of  both  hands,  but  not  of  tiie  forearms,  were  anaes- 
thetic. There  was  also  noticed  some  marked  weakness  in  the  muscles 
of  the  forearms  (both  flexors  and  extensors),  but  owing  to  the  man's 
condition  it  was  impossible  to  examine  each  muscle.  Above  the  level 
of  the  complete  anaesthesia  was  a  sj)ace  about  an  inch  liroad  which  was 
para^sthetic.  Drs.  jNIartin  and  Potts  made  the  diagnosis  of  hemorrhage, 
the  l)iood  having  first  sunk  down  to  tlie  level  at  which  the  jKU'alysis  first 
appeared,  and  then,  as  the  spinal  canal  filled  up  M'ith  bhtod,  the  anaes- 
thesia rose  higher  and  higher.  The  liighest  point  of  the  spine  involved 
was  diagnosticated  to  be  at  the  sixth  cervical  segment.  Dr.  Martin 
made  a  laminectomy,  and  found  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  laminae 
fractured,  with  continuous  bleeding.  On  enlarging  the  ojiening  in  the 
canal  farther  down  a  clot  was  found  o])posite  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical 
vertebrae.  The  advisability  of  making  a  second  opening  lower  down  for 
removal  (if  any  lower  clot  and  drainage  was  considered,  but  the  patient's 
condition  was  such  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  stop.  He  died  at  4  a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  twelve  hours  after  the  operation. 

While  there  was  no  amelioration  of  the  sym])toms,  there  was  no 
further  invoK'cment  of  the  additional  areas  of  motion  or  sensation.  The 
autopsy  siiowcd  extradural  clots  in  the  spina!  cannl,  reaching  down  some 
distance  into  the  dorsal  region.  In  the  fourth  cervical  segment  there 
was  also  a  hemorrhage  into  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord. 

Coci'i/f/odi/nia. — Coccygodynia  was  first  accurately  described  by  Nott 
of  New  York  in  LS44,  and  more  minutely  by  Simpson  in  LS.oO.  It 
consists  essentially  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  coccyx — jiain  which  is 
persistent  and  severe  in  most  cases.     It  is  produced  especially  by  sitting, 
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and  makes  tliis  in  some  cases  almost  impossible,  so  that  tlie  patient  ih 
obliged  always  to  sit  sidewise. 

It  is  caused  either  by  contusion  or  fracture,  or  possibly  in  some  cases 
by  (M)ld.  In  not  a  few  it  has  been  presumed  to  result  from  injuries 
re(!eived  duriiiij  childbirth.  The  large  numl)er  of  sensitive  nerves  dis- 
tributed in  the  region  of  the  coccyx  may  jxissibly  be  a  reason  for  its 
existence. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  reconnnended  by  Simps(jn  was  subcu- 
taneous division  of  all  the  structures  about  the  coccyx,  but  in  general 
the  better  treatment  is  that  of  Nott — namely,  entire  extirpation  of  the 
bone.  This  is  effected  by  a  single  linear  incision.  Only  a  careless 
surgeon  could  inflict  injury  upon  the  rectum.  It  can  also  be  burred 
away  by  the  dental  engine  ((jarrettson). 

Railroad   Injuries   op   the    Back,   the   so-called  "Railway 

Spine." 

Since  the  introduction  of  steam  railroads  and  the  large  nundier  of 
accidents  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  and  the  consequent  litigation 
for  obtaining  damages,  these  injuries  have  assumed  great  importance, 
especially  in  medico-legal  cases.  The  injuries  to  the  spine  from  such 
accidents  consists  essentially  of  physical  contusions  of  the  soft  ])arts  and 
bones;  of  severe  sprains  of  tiie  sjjinal  joints  ;  sometimes,  thougli  rarely, 
of  real  injuries  to  the  cord  ;  and  especially  the  mental  effects  best  de- 
scribed by  the  terms  "  shock"  or  "  fright."  Of  course,  in  very  many 
cases  there  are  distinct  fractures  or  dislocations  of  the  vertebrae.  These 
when  jiroduccd  in  railroad  accidents  differ  in  no  respect,  save  in  the 
mental  fright  which  accompanies  them,  from  similar  injuries  received  in 
other  ways.  But  in  using  the  term  "  railway  back"  or  "  railway  spine" 
it  is  understood  that  such  actual  ]>hysical  lesion  as  fracture  or  dislocation 
is  excluded. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  ^\■ill  vary  in  individual  cases  from 
those  of  slight  gravity  to  those  of  such  importance  as  to  threaten  life 
itself.  Sometimes  the  patient  may  be  unconscious.  In  other  cases, 
though  without  losing  consciousness,  he  will  receive  a  more  or  less 
severe  injury  to  the  spine,  which  will  develop  the  ordinary  symptoms 
of  contusion  and  sprain,  etc.,  such  as  inability  to  rise — sometimes 
even  of  paralysis,  especially  of  the  lower  extremities.  There  may  be 
even  hsematuria,  though  this  is  not  very  common.  In  other  ca.ses  the 
patient  immediately  after  the  accident  is  not  aware,  apparently,  at  first 
that  he  has  been  injured  at  all.  It  may  be  that,  extricating  himself 
from  the  wreck,  he  will  be  able  to  assist  others  seemingly  less  fortunate 
than  himself,  and  one  or  two  days  may  elapse  before  the  physical  signs 
will  develop.  In  addition  to  the  physical  conditions  mentioned,  how- 
ever, there  is  perhaps  no  class  of  injuries  in  which  the  mental  shock  or 
fright  is  greater  than  in  railway  accidents,  especially  if  they  occur  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  or  in  connection,  it  may  be,  with  precipitation  into 
a  river  or  brook,  or  if  jiart  of  the  train  takes  fire.  Besides  this,  it  is 
not  uncommon  that  fellow-travellers  or  relatives  or  friends,  sitting  pos- 
sibly in  the  next  seat,  are  instantly  killed  or  so  pinned  down  by  frag- 
ments of  the  wreck  as  to  produce  the  most  intense  pain.     The  shrieks 
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and  moans  of  the  wounded  or  the  drowning,  the  gradual  ajiproach  of 
fatal  fire,  the  suddenness  of  the  accident,  the  darkness — in  fact,  every- 
thing connected  with  such  disasters — are  calculated  to  produce  the  most 
j)rofound  shock  or  fright  that  one  can  imagine.  For  ^^•eeks  when  the 
victim  of  such  an  accident  falls  asleep  he  is  apt  to  waken  in  terror, 
fearing  that  the  enguie  is  upon  him.  This  peculiar  and  excessive  fright 
seems  to  be  the  chief  factor  ^\hich  marks  this  class  of  accidents  as  one 
apart  from  all  others.  That  it  often  develops  later  a  condition  of  neur- 
asthenia, or  in  some  cases,  even  in  men,  what  is  rightly  called  a  trau- 
matic hysteria,  is  therefore  no  wonder. 

Sometimes  the  fright  is  so  great  as  to  cause  a  belief  in  absolutely 
non-existent  injuries.  Page'  gives  an  examjile  of  a  man  who  was  in 
collapse  from  supposing  that  his  foot  was  crushed,  when  in  fact  only  the 
heel  of  his  boot  had  been  torn  off.  Case  10,  related  by  Page  (p.  31),  is 
an  example  of  a  tall,  jtowerful  man  who  received  only  slight  physical 
injuries,  and  yet  four  years  after  the  accident  was  an  old,  haggard  invalid, 
chiefly  from  the  shock.  In  his  Case  1.5  (p.  47)  even  death  took  place 
five  weeks  after  the  collision  without  any  perceptible  injury,  the  post- 
mortem (which  included  an  examination  of  the  brain  and  cord)  showing 
no  structural  change  whatever.  On  pp.  797,  798  two  cases  of  serious  and 
extensive  disease  from  slight  falls  are  related. 

The  later  symptoms  of  such  railway  injuries  are  vague  pains,  lame- 
ness and  stiffness  of  the  back,  tenderness  at  various  points,  afi'cctions 
both  of  motion  and  sensation,  especially  the  inability  to  move  this  or 
that  part  of  the  body,  the  back  itself  often  being  bent  stiffly  at  the  hips, 
and  the  body  inclined  to  the  right  or  left  side,  with  inability  to  rotate 
the  shoulders.  Disorders  of  sensation  also  follow,  such  as  antesthesia,  or, 
more  frenucntly,  marked  hypera?sthesia,  with  sensations  cither  of  numb- 
ness or  of  pins  and  needles,  especially  in  the  lower  extremities.  Failing 
eyesight,  especially  in  the  form  of  asthenopia,  is  very  often  complained 
of,  though  there  seems  to  be  no  evitlcnce  of  changes  in  the  retina  or 
other  ocular  structures  which  will  account  for  the  disturbances  of  vision. 
Speech  is  apt  to  be  short,  jerky,  or  feel)le,  and  the  patient,  especially 
his  legs,  is  not  uncommonly  subject  to  tremor.  The  skin  may  be  moist 
from  moderate,  or  in  some  cases  profuse,  sweating.  The  urine  is  super- 
abundant, and  the  patient  often  has  to  empty  the  bladder  several  times 
in  the  night. 

The  mind  is  apt  to  be  dazed  or  confused  for  a  greater  or  less  length 
of  time,  and  the  patient  is  nervous,  unable  to  concentrate  his  attention 
either  on  his  business  or  other  ]iursuits.  Travel,  especially  by  railway, 
and  often  e\'en  simple  driving  in  a  carriage,  becomes  torture  from  the 
constant  dread  of  accident.  The  patient  is  unable  to  attend  to  his  usual 
occupation  or  to  take  up  any  new  one.  He  is  depressed  and  gloomy,  and 
regards  the  future  with  the  greatest  apprehension,  fearing  that  he  never 
may  be  aljle  again  to  earn  his  living  or  support  Iiis  family.  Of  course 
there  are  all  degrees  in  these  symptoms,  many  being  entirely  absent  or 
slightly  marked  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  this  or  that  symptom  will 
assume  unusual  prominence. 

Of  course,  in  such  subjective  conditions  there  is  always  a  large  field 
for  fraud.     It  is  very  easy  for  a  patient  to  as.sert  that  lie  cannot  move 

'  Railway  Injuries,  pp.  27,  28. 
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without  pain,  that  liis  si^ht  is  inipcrrcct,  his  memory  fiiilinu;,  and  tiiat  he 
is  excessively  nervous  and  contused,  and  in  some  eases  it  is  extremely 
diflienlt  to  decide  witli  anythintj  like  eertainty  that  we  are  dealino;  justly 
and  trutht'idly  in  deciding  that  tliese  symptoms  are  real  or  that  they  are 
fictitious. 

As  a  whole,  they  have  been  aptly  named  "  litigation  symptoms,"  and 
are  among  the  easiest  to  assert  and  the  most  difficult  to  disprove  in  any 
court.  Moreover,  numbers  of  these  j)atients,  after  having  received,  it 
may  be,  large  compensation  for  their  injuries,  have  recovered  with  mar- 
vellous speed  after  mouths,  or  in  some  cases  even  years,  of  asserted  dis- 
ability, thus  undoubtedly  tending  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  honest  suffer- 
ers and  cause  railway  companies  naturally  to  suspect  every  such  jierson, 
in  whom  there  is  no  physical  evidence  or  only  slight  evidence  of  injury, 
of  attempting  to  extort  money  from  them  by  pretended  or  exaggerated 
injuries. 

In  one  respect  it  is  very  easy  to  see  how  even  a  real  sufferer,  it  may 
be  a  poor  workman,  worried  by  the  prospect  of  long  and  extensive  liti- 
gation, while  meantime  unable  to  earn  a  decent  living  for  liis  family, 
once  that  he  has  settled  his  c'laim  and  received  even  ^vhat  he  niay  regard 
as  insutficieut  compensation  will  be  in  a  wholly  different  state  of  mind 
from  what  he  was  before  the  settlement  of  the  suit,  from  tlie  comparative 
temporary  affluence  that  this  l)rings.  Two  thousand  or  three  thousand 
dollars  to  such  a  laboring-man  is  a  lai"ge  sum,  and  although  it  will  not 
support  his  family  for  a  very  long  time,  and  its  income  will  be  moderate, 
yet  the  possession  of  so  much  money  gives  instant  relief  to  what  may 
have  been  absolute  want,  so  that  the  cheerfulness  and  hopefidness  which 
follow  such  a  settlement  may  have  a  real  and  |)o\verful  influence  in  ])ro- 
moting  his  recovery,  when  the  uncertainty  and  tloul)t  bef(>re  the  settle- 
ment have  depressed  him  and  retarded  or  even  prevented  his  recovery. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  be  able  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  determine  wiiether  a  jjatient  is  endeavoring  to  extort  by  fraud 
and  exaggeration  from  the  raih'oad  company  compensation  to  which  he 
is  not  entitled,  or  whether  a  man  who  asserts  that  he  suffers  in  certain 
ways  is  really  and  honestly  stating  the  facts.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  cases  of  such  awadents  in  which  the  question  of  damages  did  not 
enter,  and  yet  such  vague  but  real  neurasthenic  symptoms  have  been 
present,  and  the  inability  to  work  has  caused  great  suffering  both  to  the 
patient  and  liis  family.  These  cases  are  too  numerous  for  us  to  doubt  the 
possibility  of  their  being  sequels  to  such  accidents.  Potts  ^  has  related 
eighteen  such  cases. 

In  estimating  the  truth  or  falsity  of  such  statements  it  is  important 
not  to  tak<>  any  individual  symptoms,  but  the  tout  enKemhle  or  aggregate 
of  them  all.  Again,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  general  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  surgeon's  mind  during  the  examination  as  to  the  apparent 
truthfulness  and  candor  of  the  patient,  or  his  evident  desire  to  exaggerate 
the  symptoms  and  impress  u])on  the  surgeon  their  gravity. 

Dercum  has  proposed  to  "  exclude  all  pains  the  existence  of  whic^h 
cannot  be  confirmed  by  any  physical  evidence,  and  which  rest  wholly 
upon  the  unsupported  statements  of  the  j)atieut,"  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  "all  pains,  signs  of  which  are  evoked  without  previous  warning  or 

'  Univ.  Med.  May.,  1892-93,  v.  ' 
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suggestion,  sliould  he  i-igidly  admitted."  While  possibly  going  a  little 
too  far  in  discrediting  tile  statements  of  tlie  patient,  yet  in  general  these 
two  rules  will  serve  our  purjrose  and  enable  us  to  reach  a  just  conclusion. 
In  his  excellent  pa]ier  on  "The  Back  in  IJailway  Sj)ine" '  he  has  drawn 
attention  to  a  method  of  examination  whicii  si'fms  to  be  of  especial 
value.  The  pains  in  these  cases  can  be  tlivided  into  the  su])erficial  and 
the  deep.  The  superficial  tender  sjiots,  which  arc  purely  functional, 
though  also  genuine,  can  be  distinguished  sometimes  by  the  injection  of 
cocaine  or,  as  I  would  suggest,  of  plain  water  at  one  of  the  ]:)ainful  sj)ots, 
which  in  a  very  short  time  will  disappear,  while  the  others  above  and 
below  will  remain.  In  such  cases  we  cannot  doubt  the  real  existence  of 
the  pain  if  tlie  patient  has  not  been  aware  of  what  has  been  done.  That 
the  hypodermatic  injection  of  plain  water  is  distinctlv  analgesic  I  well 
know  pcH-sonally.  In  an  attack  of  lumbago  some  years  since  I  had  some 
plain  water  injected  under  the  skin,  and,  though  I  knew  it  was  water 
and  presumably  would  have  no  therapeutic  effect,  yet  the  pain  dis- 
appeared witiiin  a  very  few  minutes  an<l  the  attack  was  completely 
cured  l)y  it. 

Pain  on  deep  pressure  differs  fmm  the  superficial  variety  h\  being 
nuich  less  sensitive,  less  suddenly  developed,  and  has  no  element  of 
hypersesthesia.  It  is  more  diffuse,  and  is  more  ajit  to  be  at  the  point 
which  has  been  directly  injured  ;  whereas  the  su])erficial  tender  spots 
often  have  no  special  relation  to  the  locality  nf  the  iujtu'v.  Percussion, 
especially  with  a  rubber  hammer,  sucii  as  to  ])ro(luce  decided  jarring  of 
the  spine,  will  not  unconuuonly  elicit  pain  even  in  a  bony  structure, 
though  produced  by  blows  which  of  themselves  are  not  painful.  The 
pain  which  is  elicited  manifests  itself  not  only  in  stiffness  and  in  the 
attempt  to  prevent  motion  which  is  being  effected,  l)ut  will  not  uncom- 
monly show  itself  by  localized  muscular  sjiasm — a  symptom  of  the 
greatest  possible  value,  because  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  simulated. 
Thus  I  have  seen  in  several  eases  spasm  of  the  erector  spina?  muscle  ou 
one  side  only,  so  marked  that  the  muscle  would  be  thrown  into  relief 
and  be  almost  as  hard  as  the  contracted  biceps — a  muscular  action  which 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  one  voluntarily  to  ]>roduce,  just  as  the 
board-like  tension  in  the  right  side  of  the  aixlomen  in  appendicitis  is  a 
symptom  which  cannot  be  sinudated.  Those  who  are  endeavoring  to 
deceive  can  often  be  trajijied  by  unexpccte<l  movements,  or  by  pressure 
upon  or  movements  of  one  part  of  the  body  while  the  attention  is 
directed  to  another  part.  Not  only  shoidd  the  body  be  bent  forward 
and  backward,  but  lateral  flexion  should  also  be  emjiloyed,  and  torsion 
of  the  body  by  turning  the  shoulders  while  the  hips  are  fixed  as  rigidly 
as  possible.  In  addition  to  this,  by  pressure  upon  the  head  while  the 
patient  is  sitting  or  standing  erect,  or  by  the  hands  on  the  shoulders,  a 
sudden  inipnlse  or  shock  can  be  sent  through  the  spine  which  will  test 
especially  (as  does  also  torsion)  the  condition  of  ihc  joints  and  the  inter- 
vertebral substances.  Of  course  such  physical  signs  as  sweating,  vomit- 
ing, especially  if  blood  is  vomited,  and  the  ])assing  of  bloody  urine, 
cannot  readily  be  sinudated,  and  should  have  due  weight  along  with 
other  symptoms  that  ha\'e  been  described.  The  reality  of  alleged  sleep- 
lessness is  ditticult  to  ascertain  unless  the  patient  be  under  observation 

'  Am.  Journ.  Med.  ScL,  Sept.,  1S91. 
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in  ;i  liospital.  Sometiint'S  I  liavc  (k'tcetcd  sinuilation  l)y  a  pretended  use 
of  tlie  battery,  the  electrodes  being  ajiplied  as  usnai,  but  one  of"  the  cords 
being  conceak'd  in  the  liand,  disconnected  from  the  electrode.  The 
malingerer  will  complain  of  severe  pain  ;  the  honest  sufferer  will  state 
that  lie  feels  notliing. 

Treatment. — After  sncli  a  severe  mental,  and  sometimes  severe, 
physical  shock  the  first  and  most  essential  element  in  treatment  is  abso- 
lute rest  of  both  body  and  mind.  The  quieting  effects  of  such  mental 
anil  physical  rest  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  In  all  cases  as  soon 
as  ])ossible  the  mind  should  also  be  freed  from  tiie  worriment  and 
anxious  excitement  of  a  lawsuit,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  bi'tter  in  such  cases 
to  settle  even  for  a  smaller  amount  rather  than  to  continue  the  legal  fight. 
Hopefulness  should  be  encouraged  as  far  as  possible.  Tiiis  piiysical  rest 
can  also  be  aided  by  the  strapping  or  the  plaster  jacket  advocated  in 
ordinary  s]>rains  or  contusions,  In'  the  application  of  dry  lieat,  and  by 
such  hygienic  attention  to  diet,  tiie  condition  of  the  bowels,  and  bladder  as 
may  be  necessary.  Not  infre(|uently  after  such  an  accident  the  catiieter 
is  required  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time.  Great  care,  of  course, 
should  be  exercised  to  see  that  it  is  kept  in  an  aseptic  condition.  After 
the  primary  soreness  has  passed  off,  massage,  electricity,  and,  as  early  as 
possible,  active  exertion  in  the  shape  of  sitting  uj),  walking,  driving,  or 
riding,  should  be  insisted  upon,  and  change,  botii  physical  and  mental, 
siiould  be  brouglit  about  by  travel  or,  best  of  all,  l)y  work,  ('specially 
the  ordinary  daily  work  that  the  patient  is  accustomed  to.  Wliile  rest 
is  therefore  very  important  at  first,  it  is  equally  important  to  see  that  it 
is  not  too  long  continued.  Not  uncommonly  a  modified  or  even  the  full 
Weir-Mitchell  treatment  for  neurasthenia  will  give  the  happiest  results. 
Dercum '  has  related  an  excellent  and  striking  case  of  almost  complete 
recovery  by  such  a  treatment  in  which  no  question  of  litigation  was 
present. 

Wounds  of  the  Back. 

Incised  wounds  are  inflicted  by  cutting  or  puncturing  instruments, 
such  as  knives,  dirks,  swords,  bayonets,  arrows,  etc.  Lacerated  wounds 
also  are  caused  by  falls  on  blunt  bodies  or  by  falling  bodies,  but  espe- 
cially in  war  by  shot  and  shell.  They  may  involve  only  the  soft  jiarts, 
but  also  may  penetrate  into  tiie  cavity  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  and  may 
wound  arteries  of  greater  or  less  importance.  Such  wounds  in  the  cer- 
vical region  may  occasionally  involve  tlie  vertebral  artery  and  give  rise 
to  either  primary  or  secondary  hemorrliage,  which  is  often  quite  severe, 
or  may  pi'oduce  false  aneurysms.  Whether  the  aneurysm  has  arisen  from 
a  wound  of  the  vertebral  or  of  the  carotid  is  often  very  difficult  to  diag- 
nosticate, and  Liddell  -  states  that  in  eleven  cases  the  carotid  has  been 
tied  by  error.  Tiiere  are  two  ways  by  which  such  an  error  may  possibly 
be  avoided  :  first,  by  passing  a  loose  ligature  around  the  carotid,  the 
most  accessible  artery,  and  testing  by  temjiorary  compression,  without 
tying  the  ligature,  whether  tins  arrests  tlie  licmorrliage,  or  the  dissection 
may  be  carried  flir  enough  to  determine  tlie  relation  of  the  aneurysm  to 
the  carotid.  Other  arteries  may  also  be  wounded,  such  as  the  occipital 
or  the  branches  of  the  tliyroid  axis. 

'  Alienist  and  Neuroloyixt,  St.  Louis,  Oct.,  1893.  ^  Inleniul.  Encyc.  Surgery,  iv. 
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If  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  oi"  of  the  abdomen  has  been  opened,  and 
especially  if  the  viscera  have  been  wounded,  it  adds,  of  course,  very 
much  to  tlie  gravity  of  the  lesion,  though  such  a  wound  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  fatal.  For  instance,  LiddcU '  relates  the  case  of  a  teamster 
who  was  stabbed  in  the  back,  "  the  left  pleural  cavity  being  freely 
opened,  so  that  air  in  large  (|uantities  was  drawn  into  and  expelled  from 
that  cavity  by  each  rcs{)iratory  movement."  Even  in  the  davs  of  pre- 
antiseptic  surgery  treatment  of  this  wound  by  interrupted  suture  and 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster  resulted  in  healing  almost  entirelv  by  first 
intention. 

The  s])inal  cord,  of  course,  may  also  be  wouudt'd.  Tliis  accident  is 
considered  l)elow. 

Treatment. — If  the  wound  be  one  involving  only  the  soft  parts  and 
without  penetrating  any  cavity,  the  ordinary  treatment  of  an  incised  or 
lacerated  wound  In'  disinfection,  suture,  and  antiseptic  dressing  is  suf- 
ficient. If  any  large  arteries  are  involved,  the  extensive  exploratory 
operations  wliicli  modern  antiseptic  surgery  has  made  allowable  and  the 
use  of  iiiemostatic  forceps — the  most  valuable  mechanical  aid  that  has 
been  added  to  the  armamentarium  of  the  modern  surgeon — make  a  suc- 
cessful treatment  in  most  cases  very  possible. 

Matas-  has  discussed  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  vertebral  artery, 
and  has  shown  that  packing,  pressure,  the  htemostatic  forceps,  and  the 
ligature  make  the  lesion  much  less  formidable  than  formerly.  In  pene- 
trating wounds  the  most  careful  disinfection  or  aseptic  treatment  is  essen- 
tial. If  the  thorax  or  abdomen  is  simply  opened,  the  opening  should  be 
closed  by  Inu'ied  sutures  and  the  lijts  of  the  wound  approximated  as 
usual.  If  there  be  a  wound  of  any  of  the  viscera,  such  as  the  lungs, 
kidney,  liver,  spleen,  or  other  organ,  the  treatment  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  severity  and  extent  of  the  wound. 

Hemorrhage  is  to  i)e  arrested  either  by  pressure,  the  ligature,  or  the 
Paquelin  cautery.  If  the  kidney  or  spleen  should  be  hopelessly  injured, 
it  should  be  removed.  The  further  consideration  of  such  wounds  does 
not  ]iro]ierly  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  present  ]iaper. 

Gunshot  wounds  are  considered  on  p.  829. 

Wounds  of  the  Back  involving  the  Spinal  Column  and 

Spinal  Cord. 

Although  so  efficiently  protected  both  by  the  soft  parts  and  the  bony 
canal  in  which  it  lies,  occasionally  the  spinal  cord  is  injured  by  accidents, 
such  as  falling  on  a  chisel  or  other  shaj'p  instrument,  when  a  patient  is 
.stabbed  by  a  knife,  or  in  war  when  the  spine  may  be  injured  by  either 
an  arrow  or  more  frecjuently  by  the  ordinary  missiles  of  war.  Sharp 
instrumeuts,  such  as  knives,  chisels,  and  s])linters,  most  readily  wound 
the  cord  .in  the  cervical  region,  since  the  spinous"  processes  are  more  hori- 
zontal and  the  sjjace  betAveen  them  wider  than  elsewhere ;  but  even  in 
the  dorsal  region  a  knife  may  penetrate  the  bones  and  thus  wound  the 
cord  (Fig.  464). 

The  wounds  caused  by  the  instruments  described  above  may  involve 
either  the  bones  alone,  laying  bare  the  membranes  or  not,  as  the  case 

'  Loc.  cil.,  iv.  2(i8.  =  Annak  Surrj.,  1893,  xviii.  477. 
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Imc;.  4(j-]. 


The  fourtli.  fifth,  and  a  part  of  the  sixtli  dor- 
sal vertebrae,  sawn  open  to  exhibit  the  blade 
of  a  knife  which  had  broken  otT  after  trav- 
ersing the  I'spinal  canal  and  spinal  cord 
(specimen  1160,  Army  Medical  Musenni). 


nuiy  be;  may  wound  tlie  luciiihraiics  alone,  tlic  cord  eseaping;  or  the 
(^ord  may  itself"  .suffer,  either  by  a  total  divi.sion  or  occasionally  a  henii- 
■section — viz.  di\ision  of  the  rjoht  or  left   liaif  more  or  less  e.\'a(;tly.     In 

<'ase  the  bones  only  are  injured,  there 
would  be  no  s|)eeial  .synij)tom.s,  but 
if  the  menibraiies  are  lacerated  or 
incised,  there  would  be  tir.st  of  all 
an  escape  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 
Of  eoui'se  it  is  possible,  thoUii;h  ex- 
eeedin<^Iy  rare,  that  the  ureter  mij^ht 
lie  wounded,  lint  the  diHi'i'euce,  in  the 
first  place,  of  the  character  of  tlie 
fluids,  the  one  having  a  urinary  odor, 
the  other  showing  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
and  the  al>seiice  of  the  urinary  odor, 
the  comparatively  large  initial  (juan- 
tity  au<l  more  or  less  steady  flow  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  contrasted 
with  the  small  amount  and  intermittent  e.scajK'  of  the  urine,  would 
establish  an  almost  certain  diagnosis.  Later,  especially  if  the  wound 
become  infected,  there  would  be  developed  spinal  meningitis,  which 
would  estalilish  tlie  diagnosis.  Holmes'  refers  to  three  cases  in  which 
the  membranes  only  were  wounded,  with  escape  of  the  cereliro-sjiinal  fluid. 
If  the  cord  itself  is  involved,  tliere  will  be  paralysis  more  or  less 
complete  in  accordance  with  the  extent  of  the  division,  or  in  gunshot 
wounds  which  destroy  the  sjiinal  cord  eoui|(lete  paralysis  both  of  motion 
and  senstition.  Should  the  (livisioii  of  the  s]iinal  cord  be  unilateral,  there 
will  then  be  a  crossed  j)aralysis — /.  r.  paralysis  of  motion  on  the  same 
si<le  as  the  hemi-seetion,  and  paralysis  of  sensation  on  the  ojtposite  side 
— and  veiy  ]X)ssibly  later  there  may  be  developed  other  lesions  of  the 
cord  and  spinal  arthropathies.  A  very  excellent  illustration  of  such 
lesion  is  found  in  Charcot.-  Neumann ^  reports  5  such  cases  of  hemi- 
section  with  4  recoveries,  and  Kiiir'  has  reported  another  with  recovery. 
The  })aralysis  after  wounds  of  the  cord  will  not  l)e  limited  to  the  ex- 
tremities, but  will  affect  also  the  bladder  and  bowels,  causing  at  first 
marked  constipation  and  retention  of  urine,  to  be  followed  almost  invari- 
ably by  incontinence  of  urine,  and  sometimes  of  faeces.  Bed-sores  are 
also  extremely  apt  to  form,  not  onlvas  a  result  of  the  prolonged  motion- 
less attitude  from  the  jiaralysis,  liut  also  by  reason  of  the  great  difficulty 
of  kee])ing  the  patient  clean  and  dry  in  consetpieuce  of  the  involuntary 
and,  in  fact,  unconscious  escape  of  the  urine  and  ficces. 

In  hemi-section  by  limited  incised  wounds  of  the  cord  the  ca.ses  above 
cited  show  that  if  infection  is  avoided  the  cord  has  an  unexpected  and 
gratifying  power  of  almost  complete  recovery.  Thus  Meryon  and 
iSchwandner,^  Hurd,"  Peiiiston  and  Vigues''  report  cases  of  such 
incised  wounds  by  sword,  dagger,  chisel,  etc.  in  which  complete  or 
almost  complete  recovery  took  jilace. 

'  Lancet,  April  29,  1882.  ''  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  Philadelphia  ed.,  p.  70. 

'  Virch.  Archiv,  cxxii.  '  ♦  Lancet,  1894,  i.  692. 

'  Aslihiirst's  Internat.  Eiici/clop.  Sarg.,  iv.  270.  '  Ibid.,  p.  393.  '  Ibki,  p.  394. 
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Treatment. — Ordinarily  there  is  no  serious  hemorrhage  in  conse- 
quence of  sucii  wounds,  but  sometimes  large  vessels  may  be  wounded, 
and  of  course  in  gunshot  wounds  even  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  may  be 
wounded.  Such  wounds,  of  course,  are  almost  instantly  fatal.  If  large 
ves.sels  are  cut,  they  must  be  dealt  with  as  usual  in  hemorrhage.  In  the 
neck  it  is  possil)lc  that  the  vertebral  artery  may  be  wounded  and  give 
rise  to  a  serious  primary  or  secondary  hemorrhage  or  to  aneurysm.  The 
whole  subject  of  the  surgery  of  the  vertebral  artery  is  exhaustively 
considered  by  Matas.     (See  p.  807.) 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  in  these  days  of  antiseptic  surgery,  that 

in  all  the  manipulations  for  the  ligation  of  vessels  or  for  other  purj)i)ses 

the  strictest  antisepsis  should   i)e  em])loyed.     No  instrument  or  finger 

should  touch  the  wound  unless  it  has  been  disinfected.     A  wide  area 

around  the  wound  also  should  be  disinfected.     The  disinfected  probe 

siiould  be  sparingly  used,  and  in  most  cases  will  not  be  required,  as  the 

synq)toms  will  lead  uj)  to  a  more  or  less  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  nature 

and  extent  of  tiic  lesion.      If  any  fragment  of  the  vulnerating  body  is 

left  in  tlic  wound,  and  cs|)ccially  in  the  cord,  it  should  be  removed  by 

laminectoni)-  (jj.  858)  if  neces.sarv.     If  no  such  fragment  is  broken  off, 

and  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  broken  fragment  of  bone  pressing  on  the 

cord,  and  if  no  hemorrhage  of  imjiortance  is  found,  the  treatment  should 

be  limited  to  a  thoroutrh  disinfection  of  the  wound  antl  the  surrounding: 

....  ^ 

skin  and  the  application  of  an  antiseptic  dressing.      The  bladder  and 

bowels  should  lie  carefully  lookeil  after,  the  diet  regulated,  ])ain  relieved, 
and  every  means  taken  to  ensure  a  s])eedy  healing  of  the  wound.  In 
time  electricity,  massage,  and  the  other  usual  means  for  keeping  the 
paralyzed  muscles  in  good  condition  should  be  used.  The  prognosis  is 
not,  however,  very  encouraging.  Chipault  states  that  Thorburn  has 
collected  34  such  cases  with  21  recoveries,  .3  of  M'hich  were  complete,  16 
with  persistent  motor  or  sensory  trou])les,  and  2  were  bettering  when  last 
seen.  The  recovery  of  the  cord  in  these  as  in  most  other  wounds  is 
rarely  perfect. 

Among  the  symptoms  that  are  caused  by  all  kinds  of  wounds  involv- 
ing the  spinal  cord  itself,  whether  incised  wounds,  gunshot  wounds, 
fractures,  or  dislocations,  two  demand  special  consideration — viz.  bed- 
sores and  the  effects  of  such  injuries  to  the  cord  u2)on  the  urinary  organs. 

Bed-S<>res   after   Injuries   to  the   Spinal   Cord. 

The  bed-sores  which  follow  injuries  to  the  spinal  cord  are  of  two 
different  kinds:  First,  the  ordinary  bed-sores,  or  local  gangrene  from 
pressure  ;   .second,  the  neuro])athie  bed-sore. 

1st.  Ordiiiari/  Bfd-Korrn. — These  occur  over  projecting  bony  points 
exposed  cither  to  friction  or  pressure ;  for  instance,  over  the  coccyx 
and  lower,  .siicrum,  the  great  trochanters,  the  spines  of  the  scapulre,  the 
heels,  the  inner  condyles  of  the  humerus,  and  occasionally  the  occiput, 
the  knees,  and  the  malleoli.  They  arc  caused  both  by  pressure  and  by 
friction,  and  are  really  a  local  gangrene  of  the  soft  parts  over  these  bony 
projections.  Over  the  coccyx  and  sacrum  (or  rather  under  them  as  the 
patient  lies  in  bed)  the  occurrence  of  such  bed-sores  is  favored  very 
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mucli  by  tlio  (Icconiposinsj  moist  nviiio  and  ficces  and  other  sources  of 
irritation,  and  by  irrcji'iiiarity  of  tlic  l)e(l-clotln's,  brcad-cnnnhs,  etc. 

2d.  Neuropathic  Bcil-Mirry. — Tliese  are  not  due  so  nuicli  to  the  simple 
section  of  tiie  cord  as  to  the  irritation  frt)m  splinters  ol'  l)oiie,  l)lood-clot, 
or  myelitis,  as  shown  especially  by  Brown-Seep lard.  They  form  not 
only  at  such  points  as  the  ordinary  bed-sores,  where  pressure  and  fric- 
tion assist  in  their  production,  but  may  form  at  points  where  there  is  no 
such  juvssure,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  cas(>  of  Conant,'  in  whit^h  after  a 
frac^ture  in  the  lumbar  region  the  patient  had  such  neuropathic^  bed-sores 
form  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tiiighs. 

When  such  a  bed-sore  is  about  to  form  there  will  first  appear  erythe- 
matous patches,  most  frequently  in  the  skin  over  the  sacro-coccygeal 
region,  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  more  or  less  large  blister  and 
mortification  or  gangrene  of  tiie  skin.  Such  gangrenous  patches  will 
form  not  uncommonly  in  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours,  and  have  been 
seen  even  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  Along  with  this  the  urinary 
changes  noticed  below  will  be  very  apt  to  follow.  If  the  spine  has 
suffered  a  hemi-section,  the  bed-sores  will  appear  not  in  the  middle  line, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  wound.  In  other  forms  of  bed-sores,  as 
I  saw  in  especially  severe  cases  in  the  field  hospitals  during  the  late 
Civil  War,  the  most  extensive  sloughing  of  the  skin  may  lay  bare 
the  whole  of  the  coccyx  and  a  large  part  of  the  sacrum.  The  skin  may 
be  undermined  sometimes  for  two  or  three  inches  all  around  the  opening, 
and  not  uncommonly  the  spinal  cord  will  be  invaded  by  the  putrid  dis- 
charges from  tiie  wound  at  the  point  where  the  posterior  arches  of  the 
vertebrse  are  imperfect  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  sacrum,  and  an 
extensive  meningitis  may  follow.  Sometimes  the  ])atient  will  die  from 
acute  septicemia,  or,  as  in  one  of  my  own  cases,  from  acute  tetanus. 

Treatment. — By  far  the  most  important  treatment  of  both  forms  of 
bed-sores  is  prevention.  The  possibility  of  the  exti'cmely  early  occur- 
rence of  bed-sores  from  spinal  injuries  should  be  remembered,  and  not  a 
day  sliould  pass  without  an  examination  of  the  back,  especially  of  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx.  The  patient's  posture  frequently  can  be  changed 
but  little,  but  the  effects  of  pressure  can  to  some  extent  be  avoided  by 
the  use  of  a  water-bed,  by  rings  or  rubber  cushions,  and  by  bathing  the 
back  at  least  twice  a  day  with  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  in  alcohol. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  utmost  cleanliness  should  obtain,  and  fre- 
quent examination  should  be  made  to  see  if  urine  and  f;eces  have  escaped, 
and  the  ])atient  shoidd  not  only  be  cleansed,  but  should  be  powdered 
with  rice-powder,  lycopodium,  talcum,  or  such  other  powder  as  may 
answer  the  purpose.  All  creases  or  other  irregularities  in  the  bed-clothes 
must  be  strictly  avoided,  aud  when  the  patient  is  fed  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  that  bread-crumbs,  etc.  do  not  fall  into  the  bed.  Should 
a  bed-sore  form,  my  experience,  especially  during  the  war,  leads  me  to 
commend  the  treatment  introduced  by  Brown-Secpiard — viz.  the  applica- 
tion of  an  ice-poultice  for  fifteen  minutes,  followed  by  a  hot  poultice,  or, 
better  still  in  these  days,  by  a  hot  antisej)tic  fomentation  for  two  hours. 
The  best  method  for  applying  the  ice  is  by  breaking  it  into  small  pieces, 
rounding  off  the  sharj)  corners  by  warm  water,  and  mixing  them  in  a 
cold  bran  or  flaxseed  poultice.     To  answer  the  demands  of  antiseptic 

'  Amer.  Med.  2%ies,  June  1,  1861,  S59. 
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surgery  it  would  be  better  to  substitute  for  this  poultice  ice-water  or 
finely-cracked  i<'e  in  a  rubber  bag  outside  of  a  few  layers  of  antiseptic 
gauze.  When  tiie  slough  has  separated  from  the  skin,  the  ulcer  can  be 
dressed  with  carholated  vaseline  or  the  ordinary  oxide-of-zinc  ointment. 
The  internal  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  ergot  has  been 
thought  useful. 

Urinary  Disturbances  after  Spixal  Injuries. 

Usually  the  first  symptom  of  disturbance  of  the  lu'inary  organs  is  the 
inability  to  empty  the  bladder — i.e.  retention.  Hence  the  condition  of 
the  bladder  should  be  looked  to  from  the  very  start.  If  retention  occurs, 
the  catheter  must  be  used,  and  the  most  scrupulous  care  should  be  given 
to  the  condition  of  the  catheter.  It  nuist  be  remcndiered  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  surgical  instrument  that  is  st)  difficult  to  keep  thoroughly 
clean.  It  should  be  kept  constantly  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and 
immediately  after  use  it  should  be  cleaned  by  ])assing  hot  water  through 
it,  or,  better  still,  if  a  metal  iustrunu  iit,  by  boiling,  and  then  it  should 
again  be  ])lacetl  in  the  carbolic  solution.  A\'hen  it  is  used  it  nuist  be 
anointed  with  carbolated  vaseline  or  with  carbolic  oil. 

Retention  is  soon  followed  by  incontinence  of  urine.  In  consequence 
of  the  atony  of  the  bladder  there  will  often  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
urine  retained  even  when  it  is  esca])ing  almost  continually.  Hence  the 
retained  urine  very  soon  undergoes  decomposition,  and  becomes  alkaline 
and  phosjihatic,  especially  if  an  unclean  catheter  has  been  used  and  has 
infected  the  urine.  Large  quantities  of  adherent  mucus  also  will  soon 
cloud  the  urine.  In  consequence  of  the  catarrhal  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  which  results  from  the  altered  urine, 
it  does  not  take  long  for  such  decomposing  urine  to  affect  the  kidney, 
and  a  nephritis  or  jiyelo-nephritis,  with,  it  may  be,  abscesses,  and  disorgan- 
ization of  the  kidney — the  so-called  surgical  kidney — almost  invariably 
follows.  No  one  symptom  of  spinal  injuries  is  more  important  or  more 
dangerous  than  this  involvement  of  the  bladder  and  the  kidneys,  and 
hence  the  utmost  care  shoidd  be  taken  to  prevent  any  infection,  espe- 
cially through  the  catheter.  Even  though  no  catheter  has  been  used, 
such  cystitis  and  later  involvement  of  the  kidney  are  almost  sure  to 
follow  in  the  case  of  severe  and  prolonged  illness. 

The  urinary  involvement  has  been  considered  by  Lauenstein  and 
others  as  one  of  the  chief  indications  for  a  laminectomj'. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  such  conditions  is  very  unsatisfactory 
and  ineffective  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  Much  can  be  done, 
however,  first  by  scrupulous  cleanliness  as  to  the  use  of  the  catheter,  and 
the  aseptic  condition  of  the  lu-ine  can  be  fiivored  not  a  little  by  the  in- 
ternal administnition  of  salol,  boric  acid,  and  possibly,  though  I  have 
tried  it  oply  in  a  few  cases,  by  small  doses  of  saccharine, — all  of  which 
tend  to  keep  the  urine  in  an  aseptic  condition. 

Fractures  of  the  Spine. 

About  12(1  per  cent,  of  these  injuries  are  fractures  alone,  about  20  per 
cent,  dislocations  alone,  and  about  60  per  cent,  consist  of  both  fracture 
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and  dislocation  and  arc  known  inidcr  tlic  coin|)onnd  name  of  "  I'racture- 
dislotuitions."  I  shall  first  consider  i'ractnrc-dislocations,  with  incidental 
allusions  to  fractures  alone;  secondly,  disidcations  alone;  aiul  thirdly, 
friuisliot  fratrtures,  whicii  have  sctnii'  peculiar  feature's  about  them. 

Tiiongh  the  injury  to  the  bones  (for  often  several  vertebric  arc  frac'- 
tured)  may  be  extensive,  this  is  the  least  important  featnre  of  the  case. 
As  in  fractures  of  the  skull  the  injury  to  the  brain  is  the  predominating 
factor  of  ini))c>rtance,  so  in  fractures  of  the  spine  it  is  the  injury  to  the 
cord  whicli  is  of  such  vital  moment,  since  it  may  produce  paralysis  of 
motion  and  of  sensation,  cause  loss  of  control  of  tlie  bladder  and  I'ectum, 
and  is  very  frecpiently  and  speedily  followed  by  large  l)ed-sores,  one  of 
the  most  distressing  and  fatal  results  of  sucii  an  injury.  The  origin, 
nature,  and  treatment  of  such  bed-sores  have  already  been  considered  in 
tlic  previous  section  (p.  809). 

Fractures  of  the  vertebrte,  as  other  fractures,  may  be  either  simple, 
compound,  or  complicated.  A  simple  fracture  is  frequently  complicated 
by  injury  to  the  cord.  This  injury  to  the  cord  is  jiroduced  either  by 
permanent  displacement  of  the  fragments  or  possibly  by  diastasis — i.  c. 
sudden  seijaration  of  the  fragments  with  recoil  into  their  former  places. 
Chipault,'  basing  his  conclusions  u|>on  a  very  large  number  of  cases, 
does  not  believe  that  such  a  teni[)orary  displacement  occurs.  He  believes 
tiiat  the  cases  whieli  seem  to  show  such  a  diastasis  are  those  in  which  the 
rej)osition  has  taken  place  ])ost-mortcm,  as  they  are  cases  in  which  death 
has  followed  at  an  early  date  before  any  callus  has  fixed  the  bones  in 
tlieir  displaced  position.  Those  cases  wliich  live  long  enough  to  be  so 
fixed  by  callus  always  show  permanent  displacement.  Thorburn,^  on 
the  contrary,  believes  them  to  be  frequent,  and  that  in  tiie  cervical  region 
they  are  twice  as  common  as  tliose  in  which  tliere  is  permanent  displace- 
ment. In  either  form  of  fracture,  even  if  the  vertebrie  have  returned 
to  their  former  position,  the  cord  may  be  so  .severely  injured  that  it  is 
reduced  to  a  pulp  or  torn  into  shreds.  Such  an  injury  is  almost  certain 
to  be  followed  very  sjieedily  by  inflammatory  softening. 

The  frecjueney  of  fractures  of  the  spine  is,  fortunately,  not  very  great 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fractures  elsewhere.  They  constitute 
about  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  fractures.  They  are  more 
frequent  in  the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions,  and  less  so  in  the  lumbar. 
They  are  more  frequent  in  middle  life  and  in  males,  on  account  of  the 
exposure  of  adult  males  to  occupational  injuries. 

The  bodies  are  much  more  freejuently  fractured  than  the  arches.  The 
di.splacemcnt  is  often  so  great  that  tiie  cord  is  c(unpletcly  crushed  between 
the  fragments  of  the  fractured  and  dislocated  bones.  Even  when  only 
the  arches  are  broken,  fragments  may  be  thrust  into  the  cord  and  pro- 
duce extensive  laceration.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  at  all  infrequent 
that  there  may  be  fractures  of  the  s])inous  processes  alone  or  of  the 
arches  without  injury  to  tlie  cord.  Such  fractures  are  uncomplicated,  and 
follow  the  natural  course  of  a  fracture  of  a  bone  in  any  other  ])art  of  tiie 
l)ody.  Occasionally  the  («lontoid  jn-ocesses  of  the  axis  is  fractured  and 
presses  ujion  the  cord.  Dr.  ytephen  Smith  over  twenty  years  ago  col- 
lected 24  cases  of  such  fractures.^ 

1  Eludes  de  Chit:  medull.,  pp.  79-81.  »  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Oct.  27,  1894. 
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Causes. — Fractures  of  the  spine  are  most  frequently  caused  by  falls, 
blows,  railroad  accidents,  or  the  caving  in  of  embankments,  etc.,  all  of 
which  may  inflict  vcr}-  extensive  injury.  Sutton  '  records  the  case  of  an 
intra-iiterinc  fracture  of  the  spine,  the  result  of  a  fall  of  the  mother  at 
the  fifth  month  of  gestation.  At  the  birth  of  the  child,  at  the  eighth 
month,  the  upjier  part  of  the  body  was  correspontlingly  developed,  hut 
the  development  of  all  the  parts  below  the  level  of  the  navel  Mere  those 
of  an  embryo  of  five  months,  all  the  soft  tissues  of  the  legs  being  reduced 
to  adipose  tissue — a  striking  instance  of  retrograde  metamorphosis  of 
tissue  from  deprivation  of  nervous  influence. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — If  the  fracture  be  compound,  the  dis- 
infected finger  or  probe,  which  should  be  used  very  cautiously,  may  de- 
tect easily,  or  sometimes  with  difficulty  or  even  not  at  all,  the  fragments 
of  bone.  If  the  fracture  be  simple  and  is  limited  to  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses or  the  arches,  very  possil)ly  mobility  may  be  detected  by  manijiu- 
lation.  If  the  fracture  be  through  the  bodies  of  the  vi'rtcl)ra\  the  three 
characteristic  symptoms  of  fracture — viz.  deformity,  creiiitus,  and  ])re- 
ternatural  mobility — may  all  be  absent  or  detected  witii  great  difficulty. 
In  some  cases  there  will  be  very  marked  deformity — as,  for  example, 
when  a  man  driving  under  an  archway  has  struck  against  the  summit  of 
the  arch  and  been  doubled  up  by  it — but  often  the  deformity  is  slight  or 
absent. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  elicit  crejiitus,  except  of  the  spines  or 
possibly  of  the  arches,  since  the  attempt  may  increase  the  damage  to  the 
cord.  The  same  caution  would  apply  to  any  attempt  to  determine  the 
existence  of  ])reternatural  mobility.  It  is  rathei'  upon  the  general  symji- 
toms  attendant  upon  the  injury,  and  especially  upon  the  symptoms  of 
injury  to  the  spinal  cord,  tliat  we  base  the  diagnosis.  There  will  usually 
be  great  shock,  marked  local  tenderness  at  the  site  of  the  injury,  pain, 
increased  upon  movement,  and  especially  a  girdle-jiain  surrounding  the 
body  at  the  level  of  the  injury.  The  reflexes  will  be  variously  aftected, 
as  noted  below.  The  bladder  and  bowels  may  be  paralyzed,  and  either 
arms  or  legs,  or  both,  may  also  be  paralyzed,  either  as  to  motion  or  sen- 
sation, or  both.  Soon  muscular  twitchings  set  in,  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed by  the  ordinai'v  symptoms  of  traumatic  myelitis,  with  severe  bed- 
sores and  cystitis.  The  symptoms  will  vary  considei-ably  with  the  level 
of  the  injury. 

Fracture  of  the  Lower  Three  Lumbar  Vertebra. — This  is  very  rare. 
The  injury  is  below  the  spinal  cord,  and  may  involve  the  nerves  of  the 
Cauda  equina,  which,  however,  not  uncommonly  escape,  in  which  case 
there  will  l)e  no  paralysis.  If  tlie  nerves  are  involved,  there  will  be 
greater  or  less  paralysis  of  the  legs  according  to  the  extent  of  the  injury. 
The  gait  is  apt  to  be  feeble. 

The  prognosis  is  good  both  as  to  life  and  function.  If  the  injury 
involve  the  lumbar  swelling  (and  fracture  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  first 
liuubar  arc  the  most  frc(pient  of  all  in  this  region,  for  the  reason  given 
on  p.  83G),  there  will  l)e  paralysis  of  the  muscles  with  reaction  of  de- 
generation. The  bladder  and  bowels  also  are  commonly  jtaralj'zed  and 
(Often  tympanitic.  If  ascending  myelitis  follow,  the  paralysis  may  extend 
much  higher,  and  even  involve  the  arms  at  a  later  jjcriod.     There  is  apt 

'  Ge/i.  PatltoL,  p.  So. 
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to  bo  a  visible  angular  dcfdriiiity,  and  crepitus  may  be  present.  Tlie 
prognosis  is  better  tlian   in   fraetures  at  a  liigiier  level. 

in  tiie  dorm/  fcgion  the  ])aralysis  will  extend  to  a  higher  level,  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  injiiry.  The  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  extremities  will  most  likeh'  be  absent,  since  they  are  still  in  con- 
nection with  the  lumbar  cord. 

In  tiie  upper  poi-tion  of  the  dorsal  regiim  tiic  voice  may  be  weak  ; 
there  may  be  tlyspmea  fnini  interference  with  the  function  of  the  inter- 
costal muscles.  The  skin  beconu's  branny,  the  bowels  tyni2)anitic,  and 
there  may  be  marked  and  continued  pria])ism. 

In  the  lower  cervical,  ret/ion  thci'e  will  be  paralysis  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremities, sometimes  incom])lete,  from  a  ])artial  lesion  of  that  part  of  the 
cord  from  wliich  the  brachial  ]>lcxus  arises.  The  respiration  will  be 
diaphragmatic,  and  dyspniea  will  be  very  marked,  especially  in  exj)ira- 
tion  ;  the  voice  very  weak  ;  priapism  will  be  more  frequent  and  marked  ; 
and  there  is  not  seldom  hyperpyrexia  (108°-110°-112°).  Teale'  has 
recorded  a  case  in  which  it  reached  l'J2°,  yet  the  patient  recovered. 
Death  often  follows  from  the  initial  difficulty  of  respiration  or  is  caused 
by  the  ascending  myelitis. 

In  the  upper  cervical  rer/ion  there  is  sometimes  marked  jiiiarvngeal 
swelling.  The  paralysis  of  respiration  is  often  so  complete  tiiat  almost 
instant  death  takes  place  from  the  shock  and  absolute  paralysis  of  the 
intercostal  muscles  and  the  diaphragm  from  the  involvement  of  the 
phrenic  nerve  or  from  the  destruction  of  the  respirator)-  centre  in  the 
medulla  ol)Iongata.  The  peculiar  posture  of  the  patient,  according  to 
whether  the  fifth-root  grou]>  is  or  is  not  involved,  is  described  on  p.  817. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  are  the  most  frequently  fractured. 

Fractures  of  the  Atlan  and  Axis. — These  are  often  immediately  fatal 
from  involvement  of  the  respiratory  centre.  Life  may  be  pi'olonged  for 
some  time,  but  then  be  suddenly  terminated  in  consequence  of  displace- 
ment of  the  fragments  with  pressure  on  the  medulla.  The  diagnosia 
from  dislocation  of  the  same  vertebrae  is  almost  impossible  except  by 
a  post-mortem. 

The  deierirdnation  of  the  level  at  ivldch  the  legion  exists,  however,  should 
be  more  exactly  made  than  by  these  general  symptoms.  As  yet  we  are 
not  able  to  determine  this  witli  the  exactness  that  is  desirable,  but  a  close 
approximation  can  be  made  to  it. 

There  are  three  methods  by  which  the  level  of  the  injury  can  be  de- 
termined. First,  the  extent  of  the  motor  jKiralysis  ;  secondly,  the  extent 
of  the  .sensory  paralysis;  and  thirdly,  the  condition  of  the  reflexes  con- 
nected with  each  segment  of  the  spinal  cord.  From  the  three  together 
we  can  judge  with  fair  accuracy  what  nerves,  and  therefore  what  spinal 
segments,  are  involved. 

First,  the  E.rtcnt  of  the  Jflotor  Parali/sis. — The  spinal  cord  may  be 
considered  as  made  up  of  a  series  of  horizontal  segments  placed  one 
on  top  of  another  like  a  pile  of  checkei's,  one  pair  of  nerves,  right 
and  left,  arising  from  each  segment — e.  g.  the  fifth  cervical  segment 
would  be  that  segment  of  the  spinal  cord  from  which  the  fifth  cervical 
nerve-roots  take  their  origin,  and  the  fourth  segment  that  ])ortion  of 
the  cord  from  which  the  fourth  pair  of  spinal  nerves  take  their  origin, 

'  Lancet,  March  6,  1875. 
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and  so  on.  In  the  following  table  of  localization  of  the  functions 
of  the  segments  of  the  spinal  cord  the  first  cohimn  gives  the  various 
segments  of  the  cord ;  the  second  column,  tlie  muscles  su}>]>lied  by 
the  nerve  or  nerves  arising  from  eacli  segment ;  the  tliird,  the  reflex 
which  lias  its  origin  in  such  a  segment ;  and  the  fourth  the  area  of  sen- 
sation— that  is  to  say,  tlie  area  of  skin  sup}>lied  by  such  nerves.  The 
table  is  founded  on  one  by  M.  Allen  Starr  ^  and  elaborated  by  Mills.^ 
Very  probable  future  observations  will  correct  errors  in  the  table.  In 
ThorburnV  Hurgonf  of  the  spinal  Cord,  ]>]>.  77  and  111,  there  are  similar 
tables  for  the  ditlereut  reo-ions. 


Localization  of  the  Fnncfion,s  of  the  Segments  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 


Segment. 

Second 

and 

third 

cervical. 


Fourth 
cervical. 


Fifth 
cervical. 


Sixth 
cervical. 


Seventh 
cervical. 


Eighth 

cervical. 


First 
dorsal. 


Muscles. 
Sterno-mastoid. 
Trapezius. 
Scaloni  and  neck. 
Diaphragm. 


Diaphragm. 
Deltoid. 
Biceps. 

Coraco-brachlalis. 
Supinator  longus. 
Rhomboid. 

Supra-  and  infraspina- 
tus. 

Deltoid. 

Bict'ps. 

r.  >rac-o-brachialis. 

Braehialis  anti<-us. 

Su]iinator  lon^rus. 

Supinator  brevis. 

Deep  muscle  of  shoul- 
der-blade. 

Rhomboid. 

Teres  mintir. 

Pectoralis  (clavicubir 
part). 

Serratus  magnus. 

f  Biceps. 
Brachialis  anticns. 
Subscapular. 
Pectoralis     (clavicular 

part). 
Serratus  magnus. 
Triceps. 
Extensors  of  wrist  and 

fingers. 
Pronators. 

Triceps  (long  head). 
Extensors  of  wrists  and 

fingers. 
Pronators  of  wrist. 
Flexors  of  wrist. 
Subscapular. 
Pectoralis  (costal  part). 
Serratus  inagnus. 
Latissimus  dorsi. 
[  Teres  major. 

I  Triceps  (long  head). 

Flexors   of    wrist   and 
j      fingers, 
i  Intrinsic  hand-muscles. 

r  Extensors  of  thumb. 
I  Intrinsic  hand-muscles. 
{  Thenar  and  hypothenar 
muscles. 


Reflex. 
Hypochondrhim  (?)  (third  to 
fourth  cervical).  Sud- 
den inspiration  produced 
by  sudden  pressure  be- 
neath the  lower  border 
of  ribs. 

Pupillanj  (fourth  cervical 
to  second  dorsal).  Dila- 
tation of  the  pupil  pro- 
duced by  irritation  of 
neck. 


Scapidar  (fifth  cervical  to 
first  dorsal).  Irritation  of 
skin  over  the  sca]>ula  pro- 
duces contraction  of  scap- 
ular muscles. 

Stif)inafi>r  inn<;u.'>  (fourth  to 
fifth  cervical).  Tapping 
the  tendon  of  the  supina- 
tor Inngus  produces  flex- 
ion ni'  tVirearm. 


Triceps  (sixth  to  seventh 
cervical).  Tapping  el- 
bow-tendnn  produces  ex- 
tension nf  forearm. 

Po.stertur  tvrL^t  (sixth  to 
eighth  cervical).  Tap- 
ping tendons  causes  ex- 
tension of  hand. 


Anta-ior  wrist  (seventh  to 
eighth  cervical).  Tap- 
ping anterior  tendon 
causes  flexion  of  hand. 

Pafmar  (seventh  cervical  to 
first  dorsal).  Stroking 
palm  causes  closure  of 
fingers. 


Sensation. 

Back  of  neck  and  of  head  to 
vertex. 

(Occipitalis  major,  occipitalis 
minor,  auricularis  magnus, 
superficialis  colli,  and  su- 
praclavicular.) 

Neck. 

Shoulder,  anterior  surface. 

Outer  arm. 

(Supraclavicular,  circumflex, 
musculocutaneous  or  exter- 
nal cutaneous.) 


Back  of  shoulder  and  arm. 

Outer  side  of  arm  and  forearm 
to  wrist. 

(Supraclavicular,  circumflex, 
musculo-cutaneous  or  ex- 
ternal cutaneous,  internal 
cutaneous,  radial). 


Outer  side  and  front  of  fure- 
arm. 

Back  of  hand,  radial  distribu- 
tion. 

(Chiefly  musculo-cutaneous 
or  external  cutaneous,  in- 
ternal cutaneous.) 


Radial  distribution  in  the 
hand. 

Median  distribution  in  the 
palm,  thumb,  index,  and 
one-half  middle  finger. 

(Musculo-cutaneous  or  exter- 
nal cutaneous,  internal  cu- 
taneous, radial,  median.) 


Second    J    

dorsal,      j 

'  Amer.  Jonrn.  Med.  Sci,  1886,  p.  464. 


Ulnar  area  of  hand,  back,  and 
palm,  inner  border  of  fore- 
arm. (Internal  cutaneous, 
ulnar.) 

Chiefly  inner  side  of  forearm 
and  arm  to  near  the  axilla. 

(Chiefly  intarnal  cutaneous 
and  nerve  of  Wrisberg  or 
lesser  internal  cutaneous.) 

Inner  side  of  arm  near  and  in 

axilla. 
(Intercosto-humeral.) 

Tkerap.  Gaz.,  1889,  p.  314. 
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Segment. 


Second 

to 
twelfth 
dorsal. 


First 
lumbar. 


Second 
lumbar. 


Third 
lumbar. 


Fourth 
lumbar. 


Fifth 
lumbar. 


First 

and 

second 

sacral. 


Third, 

fourth, 

and  fifth 

sacral. 

Fifth 
sacral 
and  coc- 
cygeal. 


Muscloi. 
Muscles    of   back    and 

abdomen. 
Erectores  spinie. 


f  Ilio-psoas. 
i  Rectus, 
I  Sartorius. 

L 

f  Ilio-psoas. 
Sartorius. 
[  Quadriceps  feraoris. 

Quadriceps  femoris. 
Anterior  part  of  biceps. 
Inward      rotators      of 
thigh. 
,  Abductors  of  thigh. 

Abductors  of  tliigh. 
Adductors  of  thigh. 
Flexors  of  knee. 
Tibialis  anticus. 
_  Peroneus  longus. 

Outward     rotators     of 

thigh. 
Flexors  of  knee. 
Flexors  of  ankle. 
Perouei. 
_  Extensors  of  toes. 

Flexors  of  ankle. 
Extensors  of  ankles. 
Long  flexor  of  toes. 
Intrinsic  foot -muscles. 


'  Gluteus  maximus. 
Perineal. 

Muscles  of  bladder,  rec- 
tum, and  external 
genitals. 

Coccygeus  muscles. 


Rcfiex. 

Epigii^trir  (fourth  to  sev- 
enth dor-sal).  Tickling 
mammary  region  causes 
retraction  of  the  epigas- 
trium. 

Abdominal  (seventh  to  elev- 
entli  dorsal  i.  Stroking 
side  of  al)d(>iueu  causes 
retraction  of  belly. 

Cremasteric  (first  to  third 
lumbar).  Stroking  inner 
thigh  causes  retraction 
of  testicle. 


Patellar  (third  to  fourth 
lumbar).  Striking  patel- 
lar tendon  causes  exten- 
sion of  leg. 


Gluteal  (fourth  t<)  fifth  lum- 
bar). Stroking  buttock 
causes  dimpling  in  fold 
of  buttock. 


Achilks  tendou  (fifth  lum- 
bar to  first  sacral).  Over- 
extension causes  rapid 
flexion  of  ankle,  called 
ankle-clonus. 


Plantar  (fifth  lumbar  to  sec- 
ond sacral).  Tickling 
sole  of  foot  causes  flexion 
of  toes  and  retraction  of 
leg. 


Vesical  centres. 
Anal  centres. 


Sensation. 

Skin  of  chest  and  abdomen,  in 
bands  running  around  and 
d"\\  11  ward,  corresponding  to 
.•^piiiiil  iiLTves. 

rpjuT  ghitful  region. 

(IutL'rco.stals  and  dorsal  pos- 
terior nerves.) 


Skin  over  groin  and  front  of 

scrotum. 
(Ilio-hypogastric,    illio-ingui- 

nal.) 

Outer  side  of  thigh. 
(Genito-erural,    external    cu- 
taneous.) 

Front  of  thigh. 

(Middle    cutaneous,    internal 

cutaneous,  long  saphenous 

obturator.) 

Inner  side  of  thigh,  leg,  and 

foot. 
(Internal      cutaneous,      long 

saphenous,  obturator.) 

Back  and  outer  side  of  leg; 

sole ;  dorsum  of  foot. 
(External  popliteal,  external 

saphenous,  musculo-cutane- 

ous,  plantar.) 

Back  and  outer  side  of  leg; 

sole ;  dorsum  of  foot. 
{Same  as  fifth  lumbar.) 


Back  of  thigh,  anus,  perineum, 
external  genitals. 

(Small  sciatic,  pudlc,  inferior 
hemorrhoidal,  inferior  pu- 
dendal.) 

Skin  about  the  anus  and  coc- 
cyx. 
(Coccygeal.) 


Thorbiirn    has   called  especial    attention   to  wliat    he  appropriately 

Fig.  465. 


Peculiar  attitude  of  a  patient  in  whom  the  fifth  cervical  nerves  had  been  crushed  (Thorburn). 

terms  "  the  fifth-root  group  "  of  muscles,  and  to  the  almost  pathognomo- 
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nic  ])(>stiiro  assumed  liv  tlie  ])atiunt  who  lias  had  the  tiftli  cervical  nervo 
cru.shed  and  its  imisclos  paralyzed,  in  contrast  to  the  position  assumed  in 
cases  of  a  lesion  below  this  point.  The  fifth  cervical  nerve  Supplies 
chiefly  the  biceps,  the  brachialis  anticus,  the  deltoid,  and  the  supinators. 
If  these  muscles  are  not  paralyzed — that  is,  if  the  fifth  cervical  nerve  is 
uninjured  and  tlie  lesion  exists  at  a  lower  level,  even  so  close  as  the  sixth 
nerve — the  deltoid  will  abduct  the  elbow,  the  infraspinatus  (supplied  by 
the  fourth  nerve)  will  rotate  the  humerus  externally,  and  the  biceps, 
brachialis  anticus,  and  supinator  longus  will  flex  and  suj)inatc  the  fore- 
arms, so  that  the  patient  will  lie  with  both  his  arms  in  the  characteristic 
attitude  shown  in  Fio-.  4(35  and  in  the  right  arm  in  Fig.  466.  That  is 
to  say,  if  the  fracture  be  below  the  fifth  cervical  ner\-e,  there  will  be 
abduction  of  the  arm,  elevation  and  external  rotation  of  the  humerus, 
with  flexion  of  the  elbow  and  supination  of  the  hand. 

If,  however,  the  lesion  involves  the  fifth  cervical  nerve,  the  deltoid 
being  paralyzed,  the  elbow  will  lie  next  the  body ;  the  brachialis  anticus 
and  supinator  longus  being  paralyzed,  the  forearm  and  hand  will  lie 
prone  on  the  chest,  as  is  well  shown  in  the  left  arm.  Fig.  466,  in  which 
the  fifth  cervical  nerve  was  in- 
jured on  the  left  side  oidy.  f  ig-  466. 

At  other  levels  than  these  the 
posture  will  not  be  so  characteris- 
tic, but  the  site  of  the  injury  can 
be  determined  by  ascertaining 
what  nuisclcs  are  paralyzed,  and 
therefore  what  nerves  involved. 
For  this  purpose  the  table  (p. 
815)  may  l)e  consulted  witJi  ad- 
vantage. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  also 

+  K..+    \e    *!,..    .>i,..^i;+;  .    ,,^-t„.,,l  .    ...^         An  attitude  in  a  case  in  which  the  fifth  cervical 

tliat  It    tile  mvelitis  extends  up-  ,,  ,  v,       ■•     ^       .v,    ,  «.    j       , 

.  ^         *  nerve  had  been  injured  on  the  left  side  onlv 

ward  III  the  cord,  the  area  oi  nius-        (Thorbum). 
eular  paralysis  will  progressively 

increase  after  the  accident ;  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  determine  not  only  what  muscles  were  paralyzed  at  first,  but 
also,  from  time  to  time,  whether  the  paralysis  has  involved  other  mus- 
cles from  the  extension  of  the  myelitis,  or  whether  the  paralysis  has 
disappeared  in  some  of  the  muscles  in  case  of  recuivery. 

Secondli/,  the  iSitc  of  the  Lesion  can  be  Determined  to  some  Extent  bi/ 
the  Area  of  the  Cutaneous  Amesthesia. — In  the  cervical  region  the  table 
of  Mills  (p.  815)  will  enable  us  to  arrive  with  fair  at-curacy  at  the  nerves 
which  are  involved  by  the  area  of  the  anaesthesia. 

Starr '  has  also  made  a  study  of  the  area  of  anaesthesia  in  the  arm 
(•orrcsjxinding  to  the  spinal  segments  from  the  fourth  cervical  to  the  first 
dorsal,  iijclusive.  Fig.  467  illustrates  the  diflf'e.'cnt  areas  as  nearly  as 
has  been  ascertained.  The  Roman  numerals  refer,  I,  to  the  anaesthetic 
area  of  skin  from  lesion  of  the  first  dorsal  segment,  and  IV  to  VIII  to 
the  corresponding  cervical  segments.  His  conclusions  may  be  summar- 
ized as  fi)llows : 

IV  nipresents  a  part  of  tiic  area  of  anaesthesia  from   lesion   of  the 

'  Bruin,  I'lirt  Ixvii.,  1894,  p.  481. 
Vol.  II.— 52 
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f'uiirtli  cervic'ul  iicrvc,  wliirli,  liowcvcr,  \iwr-  not  been  carofully  ascertained 
on  account  of  tlie  fatality  of  such  lesions. 

V  (fifth  cervical  scirnient)  includes  the  skin  of  tiie  outer  side  of  the 
arm  and  forearm  from  tiie  wrist  to  somewhat  al)ove  the  deltoid  insertion. 

VI  (sixtii  cervical  scjrnient)  includes  the  radial  surface  of  the  iiand 
from  tlie  middle  line  of  the  middle  fin<;er  anteriorlv  and  jxistcriorly,  and 
also  a  very  narrow  strij)  u|)  the  front  and  back  of  the  forearm  and  arm 
as  high  as  the  axilla. 

VII  (seventli  cervical  segment)  supplies  the  middle  of  the  ])alm  and 
dorsum  of  the   hand,  the  adjacent  sides  of  the   middle  and    ring  finger, 


Fig.  467. 


v»        VJ 
VII  VII 

Areas  of  anesthesia  in  lesions  of  the  cervical  cord  (Starr). 

and  a  narrow  strip  up  the  forearm  and  arm  to  the  axilla,  both  anteriorly 
and  posteriorly. 

VIII  (eighth  cervical  segment)  includes  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand, 
the  little  finger,  the  adjacent  half  of  the  ring  finger  both  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly,  with  another  strip  of  skin  up  to  the  axilla. 

I.  The  area  corresponding  to  the  first  dorsal  segment  is  a  narrow  one 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  and  forearm  from  the  axilla  to  the  wrist, 
but  does  not  extend  on  the  hand. 

Mr.  Thorburn  states,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  outer  parts  of  the 
upper  extremities  correspond  to  the  upper  nerve-roots,  the  inner  portions 
to  the  lower.  In  the  dorsal  region  the  area  of  the  ana?stliesia  is  gener- 
ally almost  horizontal,  and  if  the  injury  be  bilateral  it  will  encircle  the 
trunk.  In  determining,  however,  the  segment  of  the  cord  which  has  been 
injured  from  the  upper  level  of  the  ansesthesia  it  is  very  important  again 
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to  remember  the  tliet  that  tlic  foramina  between  the  vertebrje  through 
whicli  tlie  nerves  pass,  anil  tlie  level  at  whieh  tlie  nerves  emerge  from 
the  spinal  eord,  vary  very  nuieh  in  level,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  456.  In 
the  ujiper  cervical  region  the  nerves  after  leaving  the  spinal  cord  descend 
but  very  little  to  their  foramina  of  exit,  but  as  Me  go  farther  down  the 
nerves  pass  downward  for  increasing  distances  before  they  make  their 
exit  from  the  spinal  canal.  For  instance,  Fig.  456  shows  that  the  tenth 
dorsal  nerve  originates  opposite  tiie  body  of  the  ninth  dorsal  vertelira 
or  the  eightii  dorsal  spine,  but  makes  its  exit  below  the  body  of  the 
tenth  dorsal  \'ertebra.  In  conseipience  of  this  the  upper  level  of  the 
region  of  the  cutaneous  ansesthesia  will  be  constantly  below  the  level  of 
the  root  of  the  nerve  involved.  IMoreover,  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
cord,  which  ends  at  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra,  a  large  number  of  nerves  come  off  and  run  down  in  the  spinal 
column  to  the  lumbar  and  sacral  foramina  in  a  bundle  of  cords  known 
as  the  Cauda  equina. 

Starr '  has  made  a  most  careful  study  of  the  condition  of  local  antes- 
thesia  as  a  guide  to  the  diagnosis  of  lesions  of  the  lower  spinal  cord — 
that  is,  from  the  second  lumliar  to  the  fifth  sacral  segments  of  the  cord 
— and  has  combined  the  observations  into  two  diagrams  (Figs.  468  and 
469),  which  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value  as  a  foundation  for  future 
studies.     His  eonelusious  may  be  summarized  as  folloMS  : 


Fi(i.  4G8. 


V\(i.  469. 


17/ 


Areas  of  ana-sfthcsia  at  vnrioiKS  levels  of  the  spinal  cord,  from  sacral  V  tu  lumbar  II;  J,  sacral 
V:  II.  sacral  IV;  ///,  sacral  III;  /!',  sacral  I;  V,  lumbar  V;  VJ,  lumbar  III;  177,  lumbar 
II.  'after  ."^tarri. 


In  the  spinal  cord  the  centres  of  control  of  the  bladder  and  rectum 
are  always  affected  together,  and  must  therefore  be  adjacent.  Control 
over  these  sphincters  is  lost  when  the  loM'er  three  sacral  segments  are 

'  Amer.  Jouni.  of  (lie  Med.  ScL,  July,  1892,  p.  15. 
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involved,  and  j)rol)al)ly  tlic  centivs  wliicli  contrnl  tlicin  lie  in  the  lowest 
two  segments.  Loss  of  control  over  the  sphincter  nni  is  best  determined 
by  the  introduction  of  the  finger,  which  will  meet  with  no  resistance 
when  the  sphincter  is  paralyzed.  The  s])liincter  of  the  bladder  is  not 
permanently  relaxed,  for  constant  dribbling  does  not  take  jilace,  but 
there  is  only  intermittent  thougli  unconscious  dribbling  as  soon  as  a  few 
ounces  of  urine  collect,  lieteution  of  urine  is  nuich  more  liable  to 
occur  when  the  lesion  lies  at  a  iiigher  level.  If,  therefore,  in  a  case  of 
paraplegia  the  mechanism  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  is  not  interfered 
with,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  lesion  has  not  destroyed  the  lower  sacral  seg- 
ments of  the  cord.  This  fact,  with  a  careful  determination  of  the  area 
of  the  ansestliesia,  may  enable  us  to  make  an  exact  diagnosis. 

Figs.  468  and  469  show  the  cutaneous  areas  of  an;esthesia  whit'h  are 
caused  by  lesions  of  the  nerves  indicated.  Each  area  of  ansesthesia  in- 
cludes the  smaller  ones  within  it.  The  different  zones  are  numbered  in 
the  illustrations  as  follows  : 

I.  The  first  zone  is  supplied  l)y  the  fifth  sacral  segment,  and  includes 
the  perineum,  the  posterior  part  of  the  scrotum  in  males,  the  vagina  in 
females,  and  also  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum. 

II.  The  second  zone,  supplied  by  the  conns  me(lu]laris  and  the  fifth 
and  fourth  sacral  segments,  is  heart-shaped,  \vitli  the  point  up,  and  in- 
cludes the  entire  scrotum  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  penis,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  in  males,  the  entire  genitals  of  the 
female  exce])t  the  outer  surface  of  the  labia  niajora  and  the  mons 
Veneris.  If  the  genital  oi'gans  escape,  the  case  is  one  of  functional  and 
not  of  organic  paraplegia. 

III.  The  third  zone  is  sujiplied  by  tlie  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  sacral 
segments,  and  involves  not  only  the  buttocks,  but  extends  down  the  back 
of  the  thighs.  This  has  been  named  the  "  saddle-shaped "  area,  as  it 
coincides  with  that  part  of  the  body  which  is  in  contact  with  the  saddle 
in  riding. 

IV.  This  corresponds  to  the  first  and  second  sacral  segments,  and  is 
similar  to  the  third,  except  that  it  is  larger  in  extent. 

V.  The  fifth  zone  corresponds  to  the  fifth  lumbar  segment. 

VI.  The  sixth  zone  corresponds  to  the  third  lumbar  segment.  This 
may  hereafter  l)e  separated  into  two  parts,  corresponding  to  lesions  of 
the  fourth  and  third  lumbar  segments.  As  yet  the  number  of  recorded 
cases  is  insufficient  for  this  distinction. 

VII.  The  seventh  zone  involves  the  four  lower  lumbar  segments. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  abdominal  wall  is  not  anaesthetic  in  lesions 
of  this  segment.  It  is  only  when  the  first  lumbar  segment  of  the  cord 
is  involved  that  the  anesthesia  extends  to  the  abdominal  wall. 

Above  the  level  of  the  second  lumbar  segment  the  zone  of  anaesthesia 
extends  around  the  body  in  a  girdle. 

It  is  impossible,  at  present,  by  the  area  of  anaesthesia  to  distinguish 
the  lesions  of  that  part  of  the  cord  from  which  the  nerves  of  the  cauda 
equina  arise  from  lesions  of  the  cauda  itself.  If  the  fracture  or  disloca- 
tion, however,  is  below  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  at  which  level  the  cord 
ends,  the  lesion  nnist  be  of  the  cauda  itself. 

The  muscular  paralysis  is  very  slight  in  lower  cord  lesions,  being 
confined  to  the  perineal  muscles  when   the  lesions  arc  at  or  below  the 
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second  sacnil  segment.  It  involves  tlu>  anterior  and  posterior  tibial 
muscles  when  all  the  sacral  segments  are  involved,  and  only  involves 
the  movement  of  the  liip-joint  wiien  the  entire  lumbar  region  is  aifected. 
In  lesions  of  tlie  eauda,  on  the  other  hand,  pressure  on  nerve-roots  is 
often  sulhcient  to  produce  widespread  paralysis  when  sensation  is  but 
slightly  aiieeted  (Starr). 

It  has  been  thought  that  if  sensations  of  touch,  temperature,  and 
pain  are  not  equally  destroyed,  it  was  an  evidence  of  lesions  of  the  cord 
as  distinguislied  from  one  of  the  cauda,  but  Starr  has  shown  that  this 
point  is  not  well  taken. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  each  sensory  nerve  supplies  a  definite 
area  or  l)and  around  the  body  and  ni'('U,l)ut  overlaps  its  neighbors  above 
and  below,  so  much  so  that  each  region  may  be  stiid  to  be  supplied  by 

Fig.  470.  Fig.  471.  Fig.  472.  Fig.  473. 


To  show  the  presumed  distribution  of  the  areas  of  eutaiieous  sensibility  in  the  lower  extremities 
from  the  second  lumbar  to  the  tirst  sacral  segments.  The  area  marked  in  i-ross  lines  represents 
the  second  lumbar;  vertical  /incs,  the  third  lumbar;  circles,  the  fourth  lumbar;  do^',  the  fifth 
lumbar:  the  plain  area  below  the  knee,  the  first  dorsal  (Head). 

two  nerves.  This  probablv  accounts  for  the  zone  of  parfesthe.sia  at  the 
border  between  the  normal  and  the  ansesthctic  regions. 

In  tiie  extremities  the  regions  are  not  band-like,  but  irregular  and 
distorted  (Figs.  470  to  473).  No  such  overlapjung  exists  in  the  sen- 
sation of  i)ain  or  heat  and  cold  ;  hence  the  latter  may  sometimes  be 
utilized  even  to  greater  advantage  than  the  tirea  of  tactile  anaesthesia 
ill  determining  the  level  of  the  lesion  of  the  cord. 

In  some  cases,  besides  the  fracture-dislocation  of  the  vertebrte,  there 
may  be  injury  and  subsequent  disease  of  the  viscera,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  area  of  cutaneous  tenderness,  of  the  areas  in  M'hich  consequent 
herpes  zoster  may  break  out,  or  of  the  analgesia,  may  assist  us  in  the 
diagnosis  of  these  additional  lesions.  (For  this  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  elaborate  paper  and  plates  by  Head  in  Brdln,  Part  Ixi.  pp.  1-133.) 

T/iinUi/,  the  Condition  of  the  Bcfle.vcs. — The  various  reflexes  and 
their  connection  with  the  individual  nerves  are  well  shown  in  the  table 
of  Mills  (]).   SI. 5).      Their  presence  or  absence  will  show  whether  the 
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segments  of  the  cord  witli  wliidi  tlicy  aiv  (■(innectcd  are  intact  or  have 
heen  destroyed.  Tlic  same  colmiui  j^ives  in  each  instance  the  metliod 
of  prochieing  tlie  reflex,  wlietiiei-  by  sudden  irritation  of  the  skin,  hv 
(h'awini;;  a  pentdl  or  tlie  finger-nail,  etc.  across  it,  or  by  tapping  or  strok- 
ing certain  parts  of  tlie  skin  or  striking  certain  tendons. 

In  connection  with  the  reflexes  it  is  of  great  importance  to  distinguish 
between  the  effects  of  toial  and  of  jMtrfird  trdnfiirr.sc  lesioiix  of  the  cord 
on  the  reflexes.  Especially  is  tiiis  important  in  reference  to  the  (juestion 
of  operation,  since  the  condition  of  tlie  reflexes  has  been  held  to  be  an 
index  of  the  extent  of  the  lesion,  and  especially  whether  it  be  a  partial 
or  total  destruction  of  the  spinal  cord.  Bastian '  first  clearly  called 
attention  to  these  phenomena,  and  Bowlby,'^  Thorburn,''  and  Herter'' 
have  further  elucidated  the  facts.  Their  conclusion  is  that  in  complete 
tninsrerxe  dcxtnictire  /exiniin  of  the  cord  there  will  be  complete  muscular 
paralj'sis  of  tlie  parts  below  the  level  of  the  injury,  complete  anaesthesia 
below  the  level  of  the  distribution  of  the  injured  nerve,  and  also  com- 
plete and  permanent  abolition  of  the  knee-jerk  and  other  deep  reflexes 
on  both  sides  ;  but  that  in  partial  transverse  lesions  of  the  cord  the  mus- 
cular paralysis  and  also  the  anaesthesia  will  be  incomplete,  and  the  deep 
reflexes  either  normal  or  exaggerated  instead  of  absent.  The  visceral 
reflexes,  especially  those  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  obev  the  same  rule 
as  the  deep  reflexes.  The  superficial  reflexes,  while  they  are  generally 
absent  in  total  destructive  transverse  lesions,  are  not  always  absent, 
especially  the  planter  reflex.  Hence  it  is  said  that  if  immediately  after 
the  accident  the  knee-jerk  on  both  sides  is  absent,  and  remains  so,  opera- 
tion is  contraindicated. 

As  a  general  rule,  there  is  no  question  that  the  persistent  absence  of 
the  reflexes,  especially  of  the  knee-jerks,  is  an  evidence  that  the  cord  has 
been  so  completely  destroyed  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  operate,  and 
yet  there  are  a  few  happy  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Thus,  Schede'*  reports 
the  case  of  a  man  who  had  fallen  from  a  height  and  fractured  the  fifth 
and  sixth  dorsal  vertebra',  with  com])lete  paraplegia  and  anesthesia  of 
the  lower  extremities.  The  patellar  reflexes  were  absent.  The  next  day 
bed-sores  were  beginning  over  the  gluteal  region.  Sixteen  hours  after 
the  accident  Schede  operated  and  removed  the  fragments  which  were 
pressing  on  the  cord,  the  dura  being  uninjured,  but  the  cord  being  soft 
and  fluctuating.  In  two  days  the  patient's  symjitoms  began  to  improve. 
The  knee-jerks  Ijeeame  increased,  with  ankle-clonus  on  the  right  side, 
and  the  superficial  reflexes  scarcely  increased,  excepting  those  of  the 
foot-sole.  When  reported  the  functions  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  were 
normal,  and  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  about  without  sujiport  or  pain. 
His  nutrition  was  excellent,  and  two  mouths  after  his  discharge  he  was 
in  first-rate  health. 

Hammond  and  Phelps^  report  a  case  of  fracture  (tf  the  twelfth  dorsal 
vertebra  in  which  "  the  plantar  reflexes  on  l)oth  sides  were  lost ;  both 
knee-jerks  were  absent ;  the  crcmaster  reflex  was  present  on  the  right 
side,  but  lost  on  the  left  side ;  both  abdominal  reflexes  were  present." 

'  Med.-Ckir.  Tram.,  1890,  Ixxiii.  1.51.  =  Ibid,  1890,  383. 

'  Manehester  Med.  Chron.,  1892,  xvi.  73,  and  Surgery  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

*  Journ.  of  Nerv.  and  Merit.  Din.,  .June,  1891. 

^Annah  Surg.,  Sept.,  1891.  "  Jonrn.  Nerr.  and  Ment.  Dis.,  1893,  xviii.  478. 
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There  \va8,  i)f  course,  paraplegia.  Tlie  t)peration  was  done  nearly  two 
years  after  the  injury.  "A  certain  amount  of  improvement  was  observed 
the  day  after  the  oj)eration.  Tactile  sense  was  restored  on  the  front  of 
the  thighs.  He  could  follow  and  locate  a  touch  accurately,  but  all  other 
forms  of  sensibility  were  absent.  Gradually  slight  motion  returned  in 
the  left  thigh,  and  the  right  tliigh  became  stronger  than  it  had  been. 
Finally,  after  two  months  he  was  able  to  walk  around  with  the  aid  of 
erutches."  Two  years  ago,  at  the  Jefferson  Hospital,  I  assisted  my  col- 
league, Prof.  Forbes,  in  a  laminectomy  for  an  old  dorso-lumbar  disloca- 
tion in  which  the  knee-jerks  had  been  absent  for  eighteen  months,  but 
returned  within  a  week  after  the  operation. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  while,  if  the  rule  of  non-interfer- 
ence in  cases  of  absent  knee-jerks  had  lieen  adhered  to,  these  patients 
would  undoubtedly  iiave  perished,  yet  they  seem  rather  to  be  happy  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule,  and  as  such  reinforce  it.  Unquestionably,  a  large 
part  of  Schede's  success  A\as  owing  to  the  early  date  of  the  operation — 
sixteen  hours  after  the  accident. 

The  general  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  where  jiersistent  absence  of 
knee-jerks  and  otlier  reflexes,  except  jiossibly  the  plantar  reflex,  is  noted, 
no  operation  should  be  done,  since  the  injury  is  almost  certainly  so  pro- 
found that  no  good  result  will  follow.  Kegeneration  of  the  spinal  cord 
even  after  incised  wounds  is  not  generally  to  be  expected,  and  after  its 
total  destruction  is  certainly  not  to  be  hojied  for.  Experiment  upon 
animals  has  shown  that  it  is  impossible,  and  clinical  exjierience  in  man 
undoubtedly  confirms  it. 

Besides  the  condition  of  tlic  reflexes  as  determinina-  for  or  against  an 
operation,  three  other  factors  are  to  lie  considered  in  connection  with  any 
operation  :  first,  the  time  when  it  should  he  done  if  done  at  all ;  secondly, 
the  site  of  the  lesion  as  influencing  the  decision  to  operate  ;  and  thirdly, 
the  amount  of  interference  which  is  allowable. 

First,  fill-  Time  vlioi  the  Operation  sitmdd  be  Done. — C'hij)ault '  has 
well  sununarized  the  medullary  lesions  after  fracture  of  the  vertebrie, 
and  has  especially  insisted  upon  their  early  appearance.  In  all  trauma- 
tisms of  the  cord  there  are  three  serious  lesions  : 

(rt)  A  first  zone,  consisting  of  that  portion  of  the  cord  which  is 
directly  destroyed.  This  may  be  of  greater  or  less  extent.  It  inidergoes 
necrosis  in  consecpience  of  the  destruction  of  the  nerxous  elements  tliem- 
selves.     This  necrosis  is  immediate. 

(b)  A  second  zone,  both  above  and  lielow  the  first,  in  which  the 
nervous  elements  have  been  injured,  but  not  absolutely  destroyed.  At 
the  end  of  two  or  three  days  the  nervous  cells  are  increased  in  size  and 
their  jjrotoplasm  has  become  granular,  the  cylinder-axes  form  a  sort  of 
chaplet,  the  myelin  is  ])roken  into  segments.  Ciinically,  this  begimiing 
of  degeneration  in  immediate  juxtaposition  to  the  injured  part  can  be 
determined  by  noting  the  involvement  of  the  motor  and  sensitive 
centres  immediately  above  the  site  of  the  injury.  If  the  cause  of 
compression  is  removed,  both  cylinder-axes  and  myelin  undei'go  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  regeneration  Iw  the  ninth  day.'  If,  however,  the  cause 
of  the    compression    persists   or   the    injury    is    sufficiently    grave,  the 

'  Eludes  de  Chit:  medul.,  p.  83,  note. 

^  Kerestzegy  and  H.anns,  Beitragef.  Pnlh.  Awil.,  1892. 
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(k'striictiuii  of  the  cord   in   tliis  zinic   i.s  piTiiiaiu'iit  and   is  i'oliowcd  hy 
stilerosis. 

(c)  Soeondarv  ilcironerations  set  in  at  a  very  early  period.  Tiie.se  are 
caused  not  by  tlie  direct  iiijiirv  to  the  nervous  elements,  hut  probably  by 
their  separation  from  their  trophic  centres.  These  deji'enerations  exten<l 
both  al)ove  and  below  the  site  of  the  lesion,  and  begin  as  early  as  the 
fourth  day,  and  (continue  to  extend  for  a  number  of  months.  They 
follow  the  general  rule  of  the  Wallerian  degeneration  ;  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  site  of  the  lesion  downward  the  motor  fibres  degenerate,  and  the 
sensory  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  early  date  at  which  these  altera- 
tions have  been  well  recognized,  especially  by  ex|ierinu'nt  upon  animals 
as  well  as  by  clinical  experience,  shows  that  if  we  intervene  at  all  with 
hope  of  betterment,  the  earlier  it  is  done  the  better.  The  general  rule 
has  been  that  of  Lauenstein,'  that  if  after  from  six  to  ten  weeks  there  is 
incontinenei!  of  urine  and  fieces,  with  cystitis  and  bed-sores,  little  is  to 
be  hoped  fnjm  Nature's  efforts  and  an  operation  is  justitiable. 

Horsley,"''  however,  is  nmcli  more  emphatic  in  his  opinion,  and  .says: 
"In  all  cases  where  disj)lacement  or  crepitus  indicates  eomjtression,  and 
where  extension  directly  after  the  accident  fails  to  reduce  the  displace- 
ment, we  should  operate  in  case  there  are  symptoms  which  show  an 
interference  with  the  functions  of  the  cord."  In  view  of  the  rare  but 
undoubted  instances  of  good  results  following  early  o|)cration,  the  tend- 
ency of  modern  surgeons  is  to  nnich  earlier  rather  than  later  interfe- 
rence. The  case  already  cited  (p.  S2"2)  from  tSchede  is  an  excellent  illus- 
tration. BurrelP  has  analyzed  1(J8  cases  of  fracture  of  the  spine,  and 
has  not  only  given  uj)  his  earlier  plan  of  crushing  back  the  fragments 
into  place,  which  in  the  last  8(J  eases  had  given  .").'>  per  cent,  of  recovery 
as  against  22  per  cent,  following  the  expectant  plan  in  the  first  82  cases, 
but  advocates  ojieration  in  all  cases  of  fracture  within  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours,  includinsi'  even  those  in  the  cervical  reaion. 

Golding  Bird  *  has  re])orted  another  case  of  oi)eration  on  the  second 
day  after  fractui'e  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  laminse,  causing 
almost  comjjlete  para|)legia  from  compression  of  the  cord  by  the  dis- 
placed lamiiue.  In  eighteen  days  the  j)atient  seemed  quite  well.  Ride- 
nour''  o]>erated  one  hour  after  fracture  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  dorsal 
with  a  displacement  of  the  seventh  dorsal  of  over  one  inch,  the  mem- 
branes l)eing  torn  and  the  cord  compressetl.  The  operation  was  followed 
by  a  rapid  return  of  the  sensibility  and  of  control  over  the  bladder  and 
bowels.  In  three  months  the  patient  could  walk  with  the  aid  of  a 
jacket.  Villar''  operated  three  days  after  a  fracture  of  the  twelfth 
dorsal  with  complete  jKirapIegia,  loss  of  ])lantar  and  testicular  reflex,  but 
l)ersistenee  of  the  knee-jerks,  which  were  subsequently  lo.st.  His  patient 
regained  control  of  the  bladder  and  bowels  and  could  move  his  legs,  but 
was  not  able  to  walk.  All  pain  had  disappeared.  Knox '  operated 
thirty-six  hours  after  fracture  and  luxation  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  ver- 
tebra. On  the  following  day  sensibility  had  completely  returned,  with 
slight  motion.  Ten  months  later  he  could  sit  up  and  take  some  steps 
without  support. 

'  Cenirulhl.  f.  CIdr.,  1886,  p.  888.  ^  Bi-lt.  Mfd.  Joiirri.,  Dec.  6,  1890. 

■''  Ibid.,  Oct.  2,  1894.  «  Ibid.,  1891 ,  i.  1 124.  o  Chipault,  p.  96. 

'  Columbus  Med.  Jouni.,  1891-92,  x.  151.  '  Glasgow  Med.  .lonrn.,  1893,  249. 
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Fig.  474. 


Of  course  but  few  eas^es  will  .><lio\v  such  marks  of  improvement,  but 
had  tile  ojienition  been  delayed  in  the.se  ca.ses  it  is  almo.st  certain  that 
they  would  all  have  died  from  myelitis  after  months  of  sutfering. 

Dawbarn '  reports  the  ease  of  a  young  woman  who  had  fallen  four 
stories  and  fraetured  her  spine.  Complete  motor  paraplegia  and  almost 
complete  .-iensory  paralysis  followed.  Two  and  a  hall"  hours  after  the 
injin-y  he  did  laminectomy.  The  eleventh  and  twell'th  dorsal  vei'tebrae 
were  found  crushed  in  several  places,  with  two  jioiuts  of  bone  projecting 
into  the  dura  and  apparently  into  the  cord.  The  arches  were  removed 
with  the  rongeur  forceps.  The  dura  was  slit  for  four  inches.  Blood- 
clots  were  evacuated,  and  the  cord  was  found  distinctly  indented,  but 
apparently  not  actually  lacerated,  nor  was  there  any  loss  of  substance. 
On  jiassing  a  probe  beneath — that  is,  anteriorly  to — the  cord,  resistance 
W'as  met  op])osite  the  twelfth  vertebra,  due  to  the  projection  of  a  sharp 
.spicula  of  bone,  like  the  end  of  a 
lead-pencil,  compressing  and  appa- 
rently sticking  into  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  cord.  It  was  reached  with 
great  dithculty  and  removed,  the  arch 
of  the  vertebra  being  gnawed  away 
with  the  rongeur  forcej)s  nearly  to 
the  body  of  the  bone.  Sharp  hem- 
orrhage from  wounding  of  a  vein 
followed  the  removal.  ^^'hen  this 
was  controlled  by  two  long  stri]is  of 
iodoform  gauze  inserted  under  (in 
front  of)  the  cord  and  halfway  en- 
circling it,  the  dura  was  sutured  and 
the  wound  clo.sed  except  for  the  gauze 
drain.  .V  plaster-of-Paris  splint  was 
applied  from  the  arm])it  to  below  the 
hips.  The  gauze  was  removed  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  days 
through  a  trajt-door  in  the  splint. 
Paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum 
continued  for  a  month ;  after  that, 
under  .strychnine,  massage,  and  electricity,  she  improved,  .«o  that  ten 
months  after  the  accident  she  resumed  her  work  as  hou.semaid  and  cook. 
The  right  leg  was  slightly  weaker  than  the  left,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to 
aflect  the  gait,  nor  has  the  sensibility  been  fully  regained. 

The  result  in  this  ease  seems  to  be  attributable,  as  tlie  author  believes 
(an  ojiiniou  in  which  I  fully  concur),  to  the  immediate  operation.  Had 
such  fragments  of  bone  been  allowed  to  press  upon  the  dura  and  cord 
for  any  length  of  time,  uiKpicstionably  myelitis  and  meningitis  would 
have  followed,  and  the  patient's  health,  if  not  he.-  life,  would  have  been 
sacriticed. 

Chipault-  has  recently  reported  a  similar  noteworthy  case  of  fracture 
of  the  eleventh  dorsal,  ^vith  disjilacement  backward  of  a  bony  semicir- 
cular i'ragment  compressing  the  cord,  in  which  recovery  followed  f)pera- 

'  Annals  of  Surg.,  Jan.,  1895,  p.  46. 

^  La  NouveUe  Iconoyraphie  de  ta  SalpSlriire,  1894. 


Backward  liisnlaccment  of  the  fractured 
lamina  of  tne  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra, 
compressing  the  cord  (Chipault). 
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tion  (Fig.  474).  Tlu'  young  niaii  tVll  from  a  roof.  There  was  great 
pain  at  the  eleventli  dorsal  spine,  without  any  (h-t'orniity.  Tiie  left  leg 
was  paralyzed,  including  the  muscles  of  the  left  huttock,  hut  the  loft 
sartorius  was  only  paretic.  There  were  amesthesia  and  analgesia  (without 
thermic  ausBsthesia)  of  the  penis,  scrotum  (partial),  tiie  perineum,  the 
l)uttock  (partial),  posterior  surface  of  the  right  thigh  in  a  thin  l)and,  and 
all  the  ])arts  below  the  knee,  with  slight  anajstlicsia  ol'  the  left  foot. 
The  cremaster  reflexes  were  preserved,  the  knee-jerks  slight,  the  [)lantar 
absent.  On  the  eleventh  day  laminectomy  was  done.  Improvement 
began  at  once,  and  a  year  and  a  half  later  he  resumed  an  active  and 
laborious  occupation,  carrying  on  his  back  very  heavy  weights,  and  his 
lumbar  suppleness  was  normal.     The  reflexes  were  normal. 

Besides  this,  it  must  be  rememl)ered  that  while  the  early  results  of 
operation  may  be  a  donl)tfnl  improvement,  yet  gradually,  after,  it  may 
be,  a  year,  the  improvement  may  be  very  marked.  Hence  we  should  not 
despair  of  any  ease  until  at  least  a  year  after  operation,  and  meantime 
not  only  should  all  the  usual  hygienic  methods  be  employed,  such  as 
good  diet,  change  of  air,  bathing,  and  attention  to  the  bladder  and  bowels, 
but  also  massage  of  the  jwralyzed  extremities,  witli  galvanism  or  faradisni 
as  may  be  re({uired,  should  be  persistently  employed. 

Second/i/,  the  HHc  of  the  Lesion  as  Tnflnciiciin/  the  Decision  to  Operate. — 
In  general  it  may  lie  said  that  the  higher  the  lesion  the  less  favorable  the 
prognosis,  and  therefore  the  less  should  we  be  disposed  to  interfere.  Al- 
though there  are  a  few  cases  reported  not  only  of  operative  recovery,  but 
also  of  good  recovery  of  function,  following  ojH'rations  in  the  upper  dorsal 
region,  yet  we  may  say  in  general  that  operation  above  the  seventh 
dorsal  will  rarely  be  of  value,  and  should  only  l)e  undertaken  when  the 
symptoms  and  collateral  conditions  are  entirely  favorable.  In  the  lower 
dorsal  and  the  lumbar  regions  the  prognosis  is  considerably  more  favor- 
able, provided  that  evidences  of  scvei'e  lesions  of  the  cord  are  absent, 
and  l>elow  the  second  lumbar  it  is  almost  a  rule  that  ojieration  should  be 
undertaken.  The  cord,  as  is  well  known,  terminates  at  the  lower  border 
of  the  first  hunbar  vertebra.  From  that  point  to  the  end  of  the  sacrum 
we  have  a  leash  of  nerves  known  as  the  cauda  ecjnina,  and  an  injury  to 
these  nerves  is  really  an  injury  to  peripheral  nerves,  and  not  at  all  an 
injury  of  the  cord.  In  such  cases,  even  at  a  late  period,  operations  can 
be  undertaken  with  advantage. 

Here  again,  however,  the  rule  should  be  for  early  interference  rather 
than  late,  so  that  the  s(  lurce  of  compression  or  laceration  may  be  removed 
and  any  later  additional  compression  from  callus  may  be  avoided.  If 
the  nerves  of  the  cauda  etpiina  are  divided,  they  should  be  sutured  pre- 
cisely as  any  other  peripheral  nerve,  and  the  far  greater  success  of  pri- 
mary suture  over  secondary  is  an  additional  argument  in  favor  of  early 
operation,  which  should  be  immediate  if  the  evidence  of  laceration  or 
compression  is  positive,  or  within  a  few  days  afterward,  or  at  least  so 
soon  as  the  shock  of  the  injury  has  passed,  \vhen  time  has  been  given  to 
show  that  it  is  not  merely  a  contusion  of  the  nerves.  The  same  rule 
would  apply  also  to  all  lesions  of  the  nerve-roots  at  other  points  in  the 
cord.  They  are  peripheral  nerves  the  moment  they  leave  the  spinal 
cord. 

Of  course,  if  the  fracture  is  limited  to  the  arches  with  displacement 
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i])C'rate  in  any  region 


such  as  to  cause  pressure  on  the  cord,  wc  sIkh 
of  the  spine. 

Thir/l/i/,  the  Amount  of  Interference  which  is  Alloinible. — In  very 
many  oases  surgeons  have  contented  themselves  witli  the  more  or  less 
complete  removal  of  the  jRtsterior  arches.  If  the  fracture  is  limited  to 
these,  this  is  quite  sufficient,  but  if  the  fracture  or  fracture-dislocation 
involve  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra?,  there  is  not  uneommonlv  such  a  dis- 
j)lacement  of  a  portion  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra  as  to  produce  two 
causes  of  compression — one  posteriorly  in  the  arches,  the  other,  and 
more  frequent  and  serious,  anteriorlv  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte 
(Fig.  475). 

It  is  not  good  surgery  to  remove  only  one  source  of  compression  and 
leave  the  other,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  cord  can  be  drawn  to  one  side  to  a 


Fig.  475. 


Fig.  476. 


old  dorso-lumbar  fracture,  with  permanent 
disiilacement  (Chipaultl. 


Lateral  displacement  of  the  cord  to  expose  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
(Chipaultl. 


very  considerable  extent  (Fig.  476),  it  is  much  better  to  do  this  and  to 
remove  the  ])rojecting  portion  of  the  hotly  of  the  vertebra?.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  careful  use  of  a  chisel,  gouge,  or  curette.  The 
degree  to  which  the  cord  can  be  displaced  laterally  is  very  considerable, 
and  if  traction  be  made  on  one  side  and  then  upon  the  other  with  an 
aneurysm  needle  or  with  a  narrow  blunt  retractoi,  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  bodies  t)f  the  vertebra?  can  be  reached.  Just  how  far  such  opera- 
tive procedures  on  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra"  may  be  justifiable  and 
successful  we  are  at  present  not  in  a  jiosition  to  e.vpress  a  positive 
opinion. 

The  techni(|Ue  of  the  operation  is  described  on  p.  858. 

Besulta  of  Operation. — After  all,  the  question  as  to  whether  an  opera- 
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tion  should  bu  donu  or  not  dopciids  upon  tlie  results  oljtaiufd.  (Jurlt 
has  recorded  217  deaths  out  of  a  total  of  1^70  fVat'turcs  treated  without 
operation  (a  mortality  of  ISO  per  cent.),  and  it  nuist  be  eonfessed  that  in 
many  oi'  the  20  per  ('ent.  who  recoNeri'd  life  was  scarcely  worth  the 
living.  On  the  other  hand,  Thorburn  has  collected  61  cases  of  opera- 
tion of  which  35  died,  or  only  57  per  cent.  In  some  of  those  who 
recovered  the  recovery  was  almost  complete,  \\\\\\q  in  those  who  still 
suffered  from  [laraplegia  the  improvement  in  the  bed-sores,  the  retfain  of 
control  over  the  vesical  and  anal  sjihincters,  made  life  much  more  bear- 
able, thouo-h  still  depressing.  C'hipault  has  tabulated  104  cases  of  opera- 
tions of  all  degrees  of  severity — chietly  gunshot  fractures,  however — 
from  1750  to  1891.  Of  these,  the  result  was  unknown  in  9,  leaving  95 
terminated  cases:  8.3  of  these  cases  were  operated  on  prior  to  1878,  in 
the  days  bef(jre  antiseptic  surgery.  AVith  modern  methods  the  results 
Mould  undoubtedly  have  been  better.  Yet  of  the  95  cases  only  38  died, 
a  percentage  of  deaths  of  40  per  cent,  and  recoveries  60  per  cent.  Again, 
Lloyd '  has  collected  103  traumatic  cases  operated  on,  with  58  deaths 
(mortality  57.3  per  cent.) ;  of  those  treated  antiscptically,  50  per  cent, 
died;  of  the  non-antiseptic  cases,  63  per  cent,  died  ;  of  the  latter  only  1 
was  cured  (2  per  cent.),  and  7  recovered  partially  (16  per  cent.) ;  of  the 
former,  4  were  cured  (6  ])er  cent.),  and  15  recovered  j)artially  (25  per 
cent.).  With  such  statistics  before  us  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  i>peration  is  advisable  "in  case  extension  directly 
after  the  accident  fails  to  reduce  the  deformity  "  (Horsley).  Of  course 
the  limitations  arising  from  the  time  that  lias  elapsed  since  the  accident, 
the  region  involved,  and  the  severity  of  the  lesion  must  be  given  due 
weight  in   reaehino-  a   coiielusion   in  anv  jriven  case. 

In  an  accident,  therefore,  of  such  gravit_y,  followed  by  such  an  im- 
mense percentage  of  deaths  if  no  operation  be  done,  it  would  seem  to  be 
advisable  with  our  present  exjjericnce,  in  all  suitable  cases,  to  give 
patients  the  real  though  often  desperate  chance  that  operation  affords, 
and  that  the  operation  should  be  done  at  a  much  earlier  period  and 
more  thoroughly   than   has  hitherto  been   the  rule. 

The  far  greater  success  which  has  followed  operation  in  the  region  of 
the  Cauda  equina  justifies  the  conclusion  of  C'hipault,'-  that — 

"  (a)  In  case  of  lumbar  or  sacral  fracture,  with  permanent  and  irre- 
ducible displacement  of  the  bony  fragments,  we  should  interfere  at 
once. 

"  [b]  In  case  of  fracture  which  is  reduced  either  spontaneously  or  by 
surgical  manipulations,  wait.  If  the  course  of  the  case  is  toward  re- 
covery, wait ;  if  the  case  remains  stationery,  intervention  is  justified 
toward  the  end  of  the  first  month — not  earlier,  since  functional  restora- 
tion may  not  begin  till  toward  this  period ;  not  much  later,  since  incura- 
ble spinal  degenerations  may  l)e  established." 

Treatment. — The  (juestion  of  operation  in  various  regions  has  already 
been  considered  while  treating  of  the  symjitoms  and  the  diagnosis.  The 
technique  of  the  operation  will  be  found  on  p.  858.  Only  the  non- 
operative  portion  of  the  treatment,  therefore,  remains  to  be  considered. 

The  trans])ortation  and  immediate  care  of  the  ]iatient  are  important. 
Every  precaution  should  be  observed  to  prevent  further  laceration  of  the 

'  Amer.  Journ.  Med.Sd.,  July,  1891,  25.  ^  Eludes  de  C'hir.  mediU.,  p.  71. 
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cord,  as  well  a.s  to  prevent  severe  i)aiii,  by  liaiulling  him  with  the  utmost 
gentleness.  In  placing  him  upon  a  stretcher  or  the  bed,  esj)ccially  if  the 
fracture-dislocation  be  in  the  cervical  region,  the  head  and  neck  sliould 
not  be  Hexed  or  rotated,  and  they  should  be  immoljilized  by  cushions  or 
pillows  or  s;ind-pillovvs  jilaced  on  each  side  of  the  Iiead.  Cautious  trac- 
tion under  an  ana'sthetic  in  most  cases  may  be  made  to  reduce  the 
deformity  if  it  exists.  Even  in  cases  with  imperceptible  pulse  and  ster- 
torous breathing  such  reduction  may  be  followed  by  ])artial  or  even 
most  complete  recovery.  To  be  successful  no  time  should  be  lost,  but 
the  reduction  sliould  be  made  witliin  the  first  few  hours  or  davs  after  the 
accident.  If  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  region,  after  tlie  deformity  has  been 
reduced  a  plaster-of-Paris  jacket  may  be  used  with  advantage  to  retain 
the  fragments  in  place,  together  with  extension  to  the  head  or  legs,  or 
both,  by  means  of  weights  and  pulleys.  In  apjilying  the  jacket  the 
patient  should  be  suspended  (as  in  applying  the  ])laster  jacket  in  Pott's 
disease),  but  the  surgeon  sliould  be  on  the  watch  for  aiiv  unfavorable 
symptoms,  and  an  aniesthetic  sliould  never  be  emjiloyed.  instead  of 
being  suspended,  he  may  be  jilaced  between  Uvo  tables,  which  are  then 
gradually  separated  to  a  sufficient  extent.  In  the  space  between  the 
separated  tables  the  jacket  can  be  applied  while  the  patient  all  the  time 
remains  in  the  horizontal  position.  The  use  of  the  plaster  jacket  has 
been  ftillowed  by  paraplegia  or  excessive  pain,  which  disappeared  after 
its  removal.  The  effects  of  the  use  of  the  jacket  must,  therefore,  be 
carefully  watched. 

The  subsequent  treatment  will  consist  in  the  suitable  administration 
of  opiates  for  pain,  careful  regulation  of  the  diet,  attention  to  the  bladder 
and  bowels,  scrupulous  avoidance  (if  possible)  of  bed-sores,  and  later  in 
the  use  of  electricity,  massage,  douches,  passive  exercise,  and,  still  later, 
the  active  use  of  the  limbs  as  the  patient  regains  control  over  them,  if 
indeed  he  ever  do  so. 

Gunshot  Practuees  of  the  Spine. 

Gunshot  wounds  are  received,  of  course,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
during  war,  though  one  sees  them  occasionally  in  what  may  be  called  by 
courtesy,  in  such  instances,  civil  practice.  They  are  not  uncommonly 
immediately  fatal.  In  the  cervical  i-egion  tliis  may  follow  from  a  wound 
.so  high  as  to  produce  paralysis  of  respiration.  The  vertebral  artery  also 
may  be  wounded,  and  the  patient  die  from  either  primary  or  secondary 
hemorrhage.  If  the  ball  penetrate  the  chest  or  abdomen  or  pelvis,  fatal 
lesions  may  occur  by  jjerforation  either  of  the  heai-t  or  the  aorta,  or  by 
penetrating  wound  of  the  viscera,  such  as  the  bladder  or  intestines,  fol- 
lowed by  extravasation  and  peritonitis.  Even  should  death  not  occur 
from  such  complications,  it  ver}'  frecpiently  follov.s,  as  in  ordinary  frac- 
tures of  tlie  spine,  from  exhaustion,  bed-sores,  pysemia,  or  septic  pneu- 
monia, or,  on  the  other  hand,  from  m^-elitis  and  osteomyelitis,  the  direct 
result  of  injury  to  the  cord  or  the  vertebra;.  Not  nncommonly  necrosis 
of  the  vertebne  occurs.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  especially  as  the  patient  recovered  so  well,  is  reported  by 
Mitchell,  Morehouse,  and    Keen.'     A  young   man,  aged    t\venty,   was 

'  GuHiihol  Wuiiinls  anil  ollwr  Jiijiififx  nf  Xerrex,  p.  28. 
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wounded  in  tlic  hiittic  of  ( Jetty sburg,  July  2,  186;],  by  a  minie-ball, 
\vhi(rli  wounded  the  up])er  li]>  and  the  teeth  and  penetrated  the  body  of 
tlic  third  ceryieal  vertebra,  where  it  lodged.  A  niontli  later  the  ball  was 
located  by  Nelaton's  probe  and  was  removed.  Tlie  man  was  paralyzed 
for  a  time  in  all  four  extremities,  but  rapidly  reco\'ered  from  the  par- 
alysis, and  was  placed  on  duty  as  a  hospital  attendant.  Nearly  a  year 
later  a  large  part  of  the  body  of  the  third  cervieal  vertebra  was  spon- 
taneously diseharged  through  the  pharynx.  The  speeimen  showecl  the 
anterior  half  of  tiie  transverse  process  of  the  vertebra,  including  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  vertebral  foramen.'  No  injury,  however,  to  the 
vertebral  ai-tery  was  discovered.  Eight  years  later  the  man  was  alive, 
and  a  pension  examiner  reported  that  the  right  side  of  his  tongue  was 
distorted,  leaving  his  speech  aifected,  the  right  side  of  the  throat  con- 
tracted, his  right  shoulder  and  arm  atrophied  and  partially  useless. 

The  fatality  of  such  accidents  is,  of  course,  very  great.  During  our 
late  Civil  War  there  were  642  cases  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  spine 
reported,  of  which  349,  or  55  per  cent.,  proved  fatal :  many  of  them,  of 
course,  did  not  involve  the  cord.  The  mortality  in  the  cervical  region  was 
70  per  cent.,  in  the  dorsal  63.5  per  cent.,  and  in  the  lumbar  45.5  per  cent. 

The  diagnosis  of  such  injuries  is,  of  course,  easy  as  to  the  fact,  but  as 
to  the  amount  of  injury  is  often  very  difficult.  A  disinfected  finger  can 
sometimes  be  introduced,  and  \vill  give  us  important  information.  If 
not,  a  very  carefully-introduced  disinfected  probe  may  be  also  valuable, 

Fio.  •177. 


Showing  the  hole  made  by  the  missile  (a  conoidal  pistol-ball)  tlirouf,'li  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra,  iu  the  case  of  President  Garfield.  A  probe  penetrates  each  orifice  (Army  Medical 
Museum  specimen). 

but,  as  a  rule,  neither  of  these  means,  especially  the  probe,  is  necessary, 
and  usually  is  inadvisable,  inasmuch  as  the  symptoms  will  generally  give 
us  information  of  what  injury  has  been  inflicted  upon  deeper  structures 
which  can  be  reached  neither  by  the  finger  nor  by  the  probe.  The  well- 
known  case  of  President  Garfield  (Fig.  477)  is  an  illustration  of  how 

'  By  an  error  in  print  this  was  described  as  the  "carotid"  instead  of  the  "vertebral" 
foramen. 
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Fig.  479. 


tlifficult  it  may  sometimes  be  to  come  to  a  proper  conclusion.  (Figs.  478 
to  481,  from  tiie  Army  Medical  Museum,  illustrate  various  forms  of 
gunshot  \voun(ls  of  the  spine.) 

Treatment. — In  many  cases  of 
gunshot  wounds  of  the  spine  other 
lesions  of  a  pmhahly  fatal  charac- 
ter will  most  likely  forbid  any  in- 
terference ;  but  if  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  surgeon  should  not  hesi- 

FiG.  478. 


Gunshot  fracture  of  the  hoily  luul  loft  trans- 
verse process  of  the  ninth  <lor.sal  vertebra. 
The  missik'  and  nine  fragments  of  the  bone 
are  also  slmwn  (specimen  5738,  Army  Med- 
ical Museum). 

tate  to  operate  in  favorable  cases, 
very  clearly  indicate  its  advisability. 

Fio.  480. 


Gunshot  fracture  of  the  third  lumbar 
vertebra,  with  the  missile  attached 
(specimen  2531,  Section  I.,  Army  Med- 
ical Museum). 

The  statistics  of  Chipaiiit  (p.  169) 
Of  course  the  surgeon  must  care- 
fully  observe  antise}>tic  j)recau- 
tions,  and  no  interference  with 
the  wound,  cither  bv  the  finger 
or  the  probe  or  any  other  instru- 
ment whatever,  should  be  al- 
lowed, unless  both   the  wound, 

Fig.  481. 


The  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  an. 1  .-iu'lith  liur.^al  v.-rtebr^c 
with  the  body,  etc.  ofthfii  ft  h  'lividni  hnrizontally. 
and  a  conoiflal  muskot-bjiU  (also  liiviik'd)  liidj,'t'd 
in  the  spinal  canal  {specimen  3894,  Seetiun  I,,  Army 
Medical  Museum). 


Gunshot  fracture  of  the  spinous  process 
of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  with  the 
missile  impacted  between  the  lamina* 
of  the  first  and  second  (specimen  611, 
Section  I.,  Armv  Medical  Museum). 


the   hand,   and    the   instrument   have    been   most    earefully    disinfected. 
If  the  wound  involves  the  vertel)rH?  alone,  and   not  the  cord,  it  would 
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always  be  proper  after  disiiifectioii  to  make  a  suitaMc  incision,  to  remove 
all  loose  spienhe  of  l)onc,  and  to  introduce  a  small  drain  of  iodoform 
gauze. 

Gunshot  wounds  involving  the  cord  are  divided  by  N'ineent'  into 
three  classes :  First,  those  in  whieh  the  cord  is  compressed  by  extrava- 
sation of  blood,  fragments  of  bone,  or  by  the  projectile  itself  lying  out- 
side of  the  me(kdla  or  canal.  It  is  evident  in  sn(;h  cases  that  ojieration 
would  be  jiroper,  since  we  may  be  able  to  remove  the  source  of  the  com- 
pression, and  if  so  at  least  do  no  liarm  and  with  a  possible  ])r()spect  of 
improvement. 

Second,  those  in  which  the  projectile  in  passing  tln-ough  the  spine 
has  injured  the  cord.  As  an  exact  diagnosis  of  the  amount  of  injury 
cannot  be  made  without  an  ojieration,  and  as  an  operation  will  not  likely 
inflict  serious  additional  injury  u])on  the  j)atient,  and  may  place  the 
wound  in  a  more  favorable  condition  for  cure,  it  would  be  proper  in 
favorable  cases — which  are  uuibrtunately  I'are — to  exj)lore,  unless  other 
fatal  and  especially  visceral  lesions  are  present.  If,  however,  the  evi- 
dence points  to  an  extensive  and  ])crhaps  total  transverse  lesion  of  the 
cord,  it  would  be  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  refrain  from  any  operation. 

Third  :  the  cases  in  which  the  projectile  has  lodged  in  the  sj)inal  canal. 
An  operation  then  should  be  done,  as  it  is  almost  absolutely  certain  that 
the  wound  will  be  followed  by  meningitis  and  myelitis,  and  death  be 
brought  about  by  exhaustion,  bed-sores,  and  cystitis.  The  large  mortality 
already  alluded  to  in  injuries  of  the  spine — a  percentage  which  would  be 
very  much  greater  were  it  limited  to  those  in  wliich  tlu^  sjtinal  cord  is 
involved^s  at  once  an  incentive  to  operation,  whicli  may  possibly  relieve, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  warning  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  will  die. 
The  surgeon,  therefore,  should  not  be  led  to  make  any  other  than  the 
gravest  prognosis,  and  should  only  operate  in  cases  in  which  the  con- 
ditions are  favorable. 

Dislocations   of  the   Spine. 

While  very  frecpiently  the  violence  which  is  sufficient  to  produce  dis- 
location also  ])roduces  fracture,  yet  autopsies  have  sho^\•n  tliat  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  ])ure  dislocations.  Thus,  Ashhurst  reports  of  394 
cases,  124  with  pure  dislocations.  The  diagnosis  of  dislocation  from 
fracture,  except  as  determined  b}-  operation  or  by  autopsy,  is  generally 
doubtful. 

The  upper  vertebra  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  dislocated  vertebra. 
Dislocations  increase  in  frequency  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  spinal  column.  The  great  majority  are  in  the  cervical  region,  where 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  small  and  the  interlocking  of  the  vertebrae 
at  the  articular  processes  much  less  firm  than  lower  down.  A  few  are 
reported  in  tJie  dorsal  region.  In  the  lundKir  region  they  arc  extremely 
rare.  The  occi])ut  is  occasionally  dislocated  from  the  atlas,  and  the  atlas 
more  frequently  from  the  axis.  In  the  remaining  cervical  vertebrte 
dislocation  is  not  uncommon,  the  fifth  cervical  being  the  one  most  fre- 
quently dislocated. 

'  Rerue  de  Chir.,  Feb.,  1892.  I  liave  somewhat  modified  liis  conclusions  to  accord 
with  my  own  more  conservative  opinions  as  to  operative  interference. 
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As  a  rule,  tlic  dislocation  is  bilateral,  hut  there  arc  on  record  a  con- 
siderable nmnlier  of  cases  of  undoubted  unilateral  dislocation.  They 
may  be  complete  or  incomplete  accordinj;-  to  the  degree  of  dislocation  of 
the  articulating  sin-faces. 

The  causes  of  dislocation  are  either  severe  blows,  a  heavy  weight 
falling  on  the  head,  or  a  patient  may  strike  head  foremost,  as  in  falls, 
somersaults,  or  occasionally  in  bathing.  A  few  have  resulted  from  mus- 
cular action  in  turning  the  head.  In  judicial  hanging  dislocation,  as  a 
fact,  I  believe,  has  never  been  established  ;  but  in  suicidal  hanging,  with 
rotation  of  the  body  as  the  jjatient  swings  himself  olf,  instead  of  drop- 
ping vertically,  as  in  judicial  hanging,  it  is  .sometimes  seen.  Occasion- 
ally also  dislocations  occur  .spontaneously  from  disease. 

Symptoms. — These  are  much  the  .-^ame  as  in  fracture.  There  may 
be  no  crepitus  discovered  even  in  fracture,  since  it  is  not  allowable  to 
institute  free  manipulation,  lest  further  harm  be  done  to  the  cord,  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  determination  of  preternatural  mobility  is  often 
impossible.  Hence  the  diagnosis  is  established  rather  by  probability 
based  ujion  the  rigidity  of  the  neck,  its  curve  in  the  position  of  wry- 
neck, the  twist  in  the  neck  turning  the  face  to  the  opposite  side  in  uni- 
lateral dislocation,  the  recognition  by  palpation  of  the  mechanical  abnor- 
mal relation  of  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes,  and  the  absence  of 
easily-determined  ercjjitus  and  abnormal  mobility. 

There  is  usually  considerable  deformity.  The  spinous  processes, 
instead  of  being  in  their  normal  relations,  are  recognized  in  an  abnormal 
po.sition.  There  may,  however,  be  but  little,  or  in  some  cases  no,  recog- 
nizable deformity.  In  the  cervical  region,  if  the  dislocation  be  high  up, 
there  will  be  great  dys]>nfea,  or  even  death  almost  instantaneously  in 
case  the  respiratory  centi'e  in  the  medulla  oblongata  is  involved.  When 
the  dislocation  is  above  the  upper  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve  (the  fourth 
cervical),  it  will  ])roduce  ])aralysis  of  the  diajihragm  and  of  the  inter- 
costal muscles,  and  speedy  death  from  asjihyxia  ;  but  if  below  the  fourth 
cervical,  life  is  prolonged  by  the  uninterrupted  activity  of  the  dia- 
phragm. If  the  linger  is  introduced  into  the  pharynx,  the  abnormal 
position  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  can  be  recognized,  and  also  in  not 
a  few  cases  it  can  be  ascertained  by  the  eye.  The  head  will  be  rigidly 
held  in  position,  and  the  posture  is  often  significant,  the  head  being 
thrust  forward.  If  it  involves  the  brachial  jilc.xus,  the  arms  as  well  as 
the  legs  will  be  paralyzed  ;  if  below  the  brachial  plexus,  only  the  lower 
extremities,  and  of  course  more  or  less  of  the  trunk,  will  be  paralyzed. 
Motion,  as  a  rule,  is  more  interfered  with  than  sensation.  In  a  good 
many  cases  the  symptoms  will  not  point  conclusively  to  the  differential 
diagnosis  between  pure  dislocations  and  a  so-called  fracture-dislocation 
in  which  the  two  lesions  are  combined. 

Treatment. — The  first  ([uestion  that  naturallv  arises  is  that  of  trans- 
portatioil  of  the  j)atieut  to  his  home  or  to  a  hos])ital.  If  the  dislocation 
be  cervical,  the  head  nnist  be  steadied  with  great  care,  and  especially 
should  be  prevented  from  falling  forward,  lest  instantaneous  death 
should  take  place. 

The  method  for  the  reduction  of  dislocations  is  by  certain  nianceuvres 
in  connection  with  traction.  A  few  instances  are  on  record  of  s])onta- 
neous  reduction  having  taken  place.     This  is  most  apt  to  occur  during 
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sound  sloe]),  wlicn  tlie  muscles  are  entirely  relaxed.  In  a  remarkable 
case  re|)()rted  1)V  ]>lasius'  of  unilatt'i'al  disloeation  of  tlie  third  cervical 
vertelira,  after  an  attem])t  to  reduce  the  dislocation  hv  ti'action  on  the 
head  had  failed,  on  the  way  home  the  child  leaned  his  head  and  shoulders 
against  a  wall  and  pressed  forcibly  against  the  opposite  convex  side  of 
his  neck,  and  instantly  reduced  the  dislocation. 

Usually,  however,  such  simple  means  do  not  avail.  Tiie  ordinary 
method  by  traction  and  rotation  is  the  one  which  has  been,  thus  far, 
generally  adopted  by  surgeons.  In  case  the  dislocation  is  a  high  cer- 
vical one,  before  it  is  attempted  the  ])atient  and  the  family  should  be 
informed  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  immediate  death,  although  in 
Ashhurst's  paper  there  is  no  instance  recorded  of  such  an  accident. 
The  amount  of  traction  which  has  been  applied  is  very  considerable. 
In  some  eases  all  the  force  that  the  surgeon  has  been  able  to  a])ply  by 
holding  the  chin  and  occi])ut  in  his  two  hands  while  counter-trat'tion  is 
made  either  through  the  legs,  or  in  cervical  dislocations  through  the 
arms,  has  been  employed.  Several  times  also,  when  the  first  or  second 
attempt  has  failed,  success  has  attended  a  later  attcm])t.  Even  if  con- 
siderable time  has  elapsed  since  the  accident,  we  should  not  despair  of 
effecting  a  reduction,  inasmuch  as  cases  of  four  and  even  seven  months 
are  on   record   in  which  the  attempt  has  Ijcen  suecessfnl. 

Walton  -  has  described  a  new  method  of  reducing  cervical  dislocations 
which  seems  well  worthy  of  trial.  It  is  esjiecially  adajjted  to  unilateral 
dislocations,  but  may  be  used  for  reduction  of  a  bilateral  dislocation, 
first  upon  one  side  and  then  upon  the  other.  He  advises  that  no  exten- 
sion of  the  head  shall  be  made,  but  that  the  mameuvre  shall  be  as 
follows:  "Perform  retrolateral  flexion  toward  the  side  toward  which 
the  face  is  turned  by  the  dislocation ;  then  rotate  back  into  place." 
Once  the  redaction  is  effected,  the  head  should  be  made  immobile  by 
sand-bags  on  each  side  of  it,  by  a  plaster  cast  reinforced  by  strips  of 
tin  imbedded  in  it,  or  by  traction  with  a  weight  and  pulley  and  the 
ordinary  strap  applied  to  the  chin  and  occiput.  The  ])atient  sliould  be 
fed  bv  means  of  a  bent  fflass  tube.  The  condition  of  the  bladder  and 
the  l>owels  should  be  very  carefully  watched.  In  case  the  reduction 
has  not  been  effected  at  once,  the  jirevention  of  bed-sores  should  be  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  the  surgeon,  as  in  cases  of  fracture.  It  must  be 
remembered  also  that  if  paralvsis  exist  the  greatest  gentleness  and  care 
should  l)e  used  in  the  introduction  of  a  catheter,  inasmuch  as,  the  urethra 
having  lost  its  natural  sensitiveness,  serious  injury  may  be  inflicted  u]ion 
it,  ludess  this  injunction  is  remembered,  without  the  patient's  warning 
the  surgeon,  as  he  will  feel  no  pain. 

Even  if  reduction  cannot  be  effected,  the  parts  should  be  immobilized 
to  promote  the  formation  of  such  adhesions  as  will  restore  the  firmness 
of  the  s])ine.  If  traumatic  myelitis  arise  or  pulmonary  congestion  follow, 
the  usual  treatment  for  such  conditions  must  be  instituted. 

Unilateral  Dis/ocafiniiK. — These  occur  only  in  the  cervical  region. 
They  have  been  caused  by  abrupt  turning  of  the  head  to  one  side,  by 
falls,  or  by  heavy  bodies  falling  upon  the  head.     Beach  ^  has  suggested 

'  "  Die  trauinat.  Wirbelverrenk.,  "  Vieiieljahresschr.  f.  prakt.  Heilkunde,  1SG9,  vol.  104, 
p.  114. 
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that  the  ligamenta  subflava  play  an  important  role  in  firmly  locking  the 
vcrtebrre  in  consequence  of  their  elasticity. 

Symptoms. — The  head  is  turned  to  one  side  and  held  in  the  position 
of  torticollis,  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid,  however,  on  the  side  which  would 
produce  such  a  wry-neck  being-  relaxed,  while  it  is  stretched  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  neck.  In  incomjtlctc  unilateral  dislocation,  while  the 
face  is  rotated  sidewise,  the  head  is  udt  held  in  the  position  of  torticollis. 
In  either  case,  however,  the  head  will  be  immovable.  The  transverse 
process  can  sometimes  be  felt  out  of  place.  The  veins  are  prominent 
and  the  resjiiration  is  difficult,  especially  if  there  be  uuu'h  pressure  upon 
the  cord.  Not  uncommonly  there  will  be  dysphagia.  The  eves  also  are 
very  prominent.  Paralysis  may  be  present  or  absent,  and  may  come  on 
early  or  late.  Not  uncommonly  a  sensiition  of  pins  and  needles  is 
experienced  in  the  extremities. 

The  prognosis  of  unilateral  dislocation  is  nuich  more  favorable  than 
that  of  bilateral.  It  is  not  seldom  a])t  to  undergo  spontaneous  reduction 
in  sleep.  The  mode  of  reduction  sugi;;ested  by  Walton  is  the  best  one 
Avhich  has  thus  far  Iteen  j>ro])ose(l.  The  same  jirccautions  should  be  used 
for  a  reasonable  time  as  after  bilateral  dislocations.  Thorburn  '  has  col- 
lected 41  cases  of  unilateral  dislocation  in  which  reduction  was  apparently 
effected  in  35,  but  he  relates  a  case  of  ajiparently  successful  reduction, 
attended  by  a  distinct  snap,  in  which  the  autojtsy  three  years  later  showed 
that  the  reduction  was  only  apparent.  8uch  a  case  throws  much  doubt 
on  many  of  the  similar  cases. 

Dislocation  op  the  Occipital  Bone  from  the  Atlas. 

This  is  excessively  rare  ;  Stimson  states  that  there  are,  however,  three 
undoubted  cases.  The  diagnosis  will  be  made  chiefly  by  the  deformity, 
the  chin  sinking  upon  the  chest,  difficult  speech,  and  dysphagia,  and  the 
symptoms  of  compression  of  the  medulla.  Death  is  almost  always 
sudden   from   the  lesion  of  the  respiratory  centre. 

Treatment. — If  the  survival  of  the  patient  allows  of  any  treatment, 
it  should  be  by  careful  reduction,  by  traction  and  manijiulation,  the  head 
and  neck  being  steadied  by  sand-bags,  plaster  of  I'aris,  or  other  similar 
means  after  reduction  is  accomplished. 

Dislocation  of  the  Atlas  from  the  Axis. 

This  is  not  very  uncommon.  It  is  caused  by  falls,  by  sudden  and 
violent  rotation  of  the  head,  and  by  .suicidal  hanging.  The  odontoid  or 
the  check  ligaments  are  ruptured.  Death  usually  occurs  instantly  from 
the  pressure  of  the  odontoid  jirocess  on  the  medulla.  The  lesions  found 
by  autopsy  are  three — fracture  of  the  odontoid,  rupture  of  the  odontoid 
ligament,  or  slipping  of  the  odontoid  from  within  the  grasp  of  the 
ligament. 

Symptoms. — The  chin  is  commonly  flexed  upon  the  chest.  The 
spine  of  the  axis  is  very  ])rominent  jiosteriorly,  and  the  anterior  arch  of 
the  atlas  is  perceived  in  the  jiharynx.  There  will  be  severe  pain,  and 
either  niol)ilitv  or  rigiditv  of  the  head.  The  spinal  sym])toms  will 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  the  compression.     If  ni)t  immediate,  death 

'  Bril.  Mel.  Jinini.,  Oct.  27,  1S94. 
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may  occur  at  a  later  period  from  increase  of  the  displacement  in  con- 
secjuence  of  movements  of  the  patient. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  tiie  preceding  dislocation. 

Dislocation  of  the  Lower  Five  Cervical  Vertebr^^b. 

Dislocation  of  these  vertebrae  is  frequent,  and  not  uncommonly  is 
combined  witli  fracture.  Dislocation  of  the  fifth  cervical  is  the  most 
frciiuent. 

TJie  varieties  may  be  disastasis  of  the  vertcbnc  ;  bilateral  dislocation, 
either  forward,  Ijackward,  or  in  opposite  directions  of  the  two  sides;  or 
unilateral,  forward.  The  bilateral  and  unilateral  forward  arc  the  com- 
monest. 

Symptoms  of  the  Unilateral  Dislocation  Forward. — The  position 
of  the  liead  varies,  but  generally  the  face  is  turned  away  from  the  dis- 
location. Tiiere  will  be  a  ])rominence  on  the  dislocated  side,  the  muscles 
on  that  side  being  usually  put  on  the  stretch  ;  those  upon  the  opposite 
side  arc  usually  relaxed,  though  they  may  be  contracted.     The  spinous 

processes  are  deviated,  but  in  the  ver- 
tebra most  frequently  dislocated — the  fifth 
— this  cannot  easily  be  determined.  There 
may  be  deformity  in  the  piiarynx.  The 
spinal  sym|)tonis  will  dc])end  upon  the 
amount  of  the  lesion  of  the  cord,  there 
being  ])aralysis  of  the  muscles  of  all  four 
extremities  and  the  trunk,  excepting  the 
dia])hragm  if  the  lesion  is  below  tlie 
fourth  cervical,  together  with,  of  course, 
local  pain  and  tenderness.  The  jieculiar 
posture  noted  in  fracture  of  the  fifth-root 
group  may  assist  us  in  diagnosticating  the 
lesion  more  accurately. 

Symptoms  of  Bilateral  Dislocation 
Forward. — Tiie  head  is  bent  forward  or 
l)a(k,  or  backward  and  to  one  side,  and 
there  may  be  marked  projection  of  the 
entire  larynx  (Fig.  482).  The  head  is 
held  fixed  and  all  motion  is  painful.  The 
irregularity  of  the  transverse  j^rocesses 
can  be  followed,  and  there  may  be  a 
jiharvngeal  tumor.  The  symptoms  from 
the  lesion  of  the  cord  will  vary,  as  in  the 
preceding  dislocation. 
The  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  and  the  treatment  is  by  manipulation 
and  traction,  especially  by  Walton's  method. 


W- 


Ayres'  case  of  bilateral  dislocation  for- 
ward of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra 
(Stimson). 


Dislocations  in  the  Dorsal  and  Lumbar  Regions. 

These  are  very  rare.  They  occur  most  frequently  between  the  twelfth 
dorsal  and  first  lumbar,  probably,  as  suggested  by  Bell,  in  consequence 
of  this  being  the  point  of  junction  of  the  rigi<l  dorsal  and  mol)ile  lumbar 
vertebrae.     It  is  especially  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  region  that  the  diag- 
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nosis  from  fraoture  is  so  doubtful,  or,  in  many  cases,  if  nut  in  the  major- 
ity, j)ractically  impossible.  The  cause  is  usually  violence  inflicted  either 
by  falls  or  l)l(i\vs. 

Symptoms. — There  is  apt  to  be  angular  deformity  of  the  spine  quite 
appreciable  to  the  touch.  There  is  pain,  especially  from  pressure  on  the 
spinal  nerves,  ^^•ith  paralysis  more  or  less  complete  of  the  parts  below  the 
dislocation,  and  irregular  hyperajsthesia  just  above  the  ])aralyzed  parts. 
A  low  tem|)erature,  even  to  92°  or  93°  F.,  is  not  uncommon. 

Treatment. — Great  care  should  be  used  in  the  transportation  of  the 
patient,  lest  further  injury  l)e  inflicted  upon  the  cord.  He  should  be 
lifted  with  gentleness  and  j)laced  upon  a  firm,  good  mattress  while 
being  taken  to  his  home  or  a  hospital.  The  reduction  is  best  made  by 
firm  traction  by  means  of  the  arms  and  head  upward  and  the  lower  ex- 
tremities downward,  the  patient  being  flat  on  his  back,  and  best  on  the 
floor,  in  order  to  give  read}'  access  to  his  body. 

Should  one  attemj)t  fail,  repeated  attempts  may  be  made  at  a  later 
time.  No  time  shoidd  he  lost  after  the  surgeon  is  called  to  the  patient, 
since  the  persistence  of  the  dislocation,  especially  if  there  be  evidences 
of  pressure  on  the  nerves  or  the  cord,  will  render  later  attempts  much 
less  beneficial.  If  reduction  cannot  be  efl'ected,  the  trunk  should  be 
immobilized  by  means  of  a  plaster  bandage,  and  the  lungs  should  be 
carefully  watched,  less  hypostatic  congestion  and  pneumonia  shoidd  fol- 
low. The  same  care  to  avoid  bed-sores  and  in  the  use  of  a  catheter 
before  alluded  to  should  be  exercised.  Possibly,  even  for  the  first  two 
or  three  days,  Stimson  suggests  that  it  -would  be  well  to  remove  the  urine 
by  aspiration  above  the  pubes  rather  than  by  catheterization.  Harrison ' 
has  suggested  a  perineal  incision  with  permanent  antiseptic  drainage  of 
the  bladder.  Operative  procedures  may  be  of  benefit  in  these  dislo- 
cations. Stimson  advocates  refraining  from  operation  until  the  recovery 
of  the  soft  parts,  but  as  the  injury  to  the  cord  and  its  continued  com- 
pression by  the  dislocation  are  the  chief  dangers,  it  seems  to  me  that 
early  rather  than  late  operation  would  be  wiser. 

Dundore  ^  reports  the  case  of  a  young  man,  aged  twenty-one,  ^\■ho 
had  partial  dislocation  of  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra  from  a  fall  of  top 
rock  in  a  mine.  Three  months  after  the  accident  he  came  under  Dun- 
dore's  care,  who  found  his  weight  was  but  98  pounds,  as  contrasted  with 
145  pounds  before  the  accident.  There  was  entire  loss  of  motion  in  the 
lower  extremities,  exce])ting  very  slight  movement  in  the  left  toes  ;  sen- 
sation was  almost  lost  up  to  the  hips,  above  that  jioint  Mas  normal. 
There  was  complete  retention  of  urine,  with  severe  cystitis.  His  tem- 
perature ran  up  to  101°  to  103°  F.  in  the  evening.  In  two  months 
attention  to  his  general  condition  hiid  improved  him  so  much  that  he 
weighed  125  pounds,  and  his  temperature  ranged  between  99°  and  100° 
F.  The  cystitis  also  had  greatly  ini])ro\ed,  and  he  was  able  with  some 
effort  to  urinate  without  the  aid  of  a  catheter.  Sensation  and  motion 
both  were  very  slightly  im])roved.  He  was  then  tre]ihined,  the  eighth 
and  ninth  dorsal  lamime  Ijt'ing  removed.  The  cord  was  found  to  be 
compressed  and  greatly  congested,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  lace- 
ration.    He  was  no  better  in  the  next  five  or  six  weeks,  but  then  im- 

'  Liverpool  Med.-Ohir.  Journ.,  July,  1888. 
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pi'ovemeiit  bccaiiu'  iiuicli  iiuirc  nipiil,  and  witli  niassnge,  clectricdty,  etc. 
in  three  months  he  was  ilisehargeil  IVom  the  hos])ital  on  crutches,  and 
six  months  hiter  "  walivcd  very  well  and  without  effort."  He  carried  a 
cane,  hnt  this  seemed  to  be  more  from  lialjit  than  from  necessity.  His 
weight  had  increased  to  1  ."jO  j>ouiids.  J  le  drove  a  wagon  for  a  living, 
and  showed  very  little  loss  of  motion  in  the  lower  extremities. 

WiiMNG  THE  ViouTEBU.E. — In  1888,  Wilkins '  reported  a  case  in 
which  a  hernia  between  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebra 
took  place.  He  fastened  the  two  vertebrae  together  by  carbolized  silk 
ligatures  passing  thnMigh  tlie  interverteltral  notches  (Fig.  48.'5)  the  day 
after  its  birth,  and  the  child  was  well  in  a  few  days.  Hadra  of  Texas* 
in  a  ease  of  fracture  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  which  was  dislocated 
forward  and  rotated  on  its  vertical  axis  to  the  right,  })roposed  that  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae  should  be  wired  as  a  means  of  immo- 
bilization lioth  in  such  a  fracture  and  in  Pott's  disease  (Figs.  484,  485). 
In  the  |)aticnt  upon  whom  he  did  this  oi)eration  ])aralysis  followed  at 
a  later  jteriod  from  binding  his  neck  too  far.     The  head  and  neck  were 


Fig.  483. 


Fig.  4S4. 


Fig.  485. 


Wilkins's  sutures  of  the  verte- 
bral arches  through  the  in- 
tervertebral furamina  (Chi- 
pault). 


Iutersi>iuaus  suture  of  Hadra 
(Chipault). 


Intertransverse  suture  of 
Hadra  (Chipault). 


turned  to  the  rigiit,  the  right  hand  was  numb,  the  right  arm  weak,  girdle- 
pains  existed  around  the  upper  abdomen,  and  want  of  control  of  the 
bladder  and  slight  ]iriapism  existed.  E\-en  ten  months  after  the  acci- 
dent crepitus  was  still  perceptible.  The  vertel)ral  canal  was  not  opened, 
but  the  sixth  and  seventh  spines  were  wired  together  by  silver  wire  in  a 
figure  of  8.  After  some  weeks,  the  wire  having  l)ccome  loose,  it  was  re- 
moved and  a  new  one  put  in  place.  I  .saw  this  patient  in  the  early  part 
of  1892.  He  had  then  entirely  recovered  from  his  paralysis,  but  there 
was  marked  inability  to  move  his  head  well.  He  required  con.stantly  a 
thick  high  circular  collar,  somewhat  resembling  an  Elizabethan  ruff, 
around  his  neck  to  support  his  head,  and  was  disabled  practically  from 
any  form  of  lal)or.  His  disability  he  rendered  a  means  of  support  by 
exhibiting  him.self  in  a  dime  museum. 

Chipault'  has  reported  a  very  remarkable  case  of  unilateral  elongation 
of  the  roots  of  the  right  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  nerves  from  antero- 
lateral subluxation  of  the  fourth  cervical  \ertcbra  from  a  fall  from  a  tree, 
which  was  cured  by  wiring  the  spines.     The  luxation  caused  immediate 

'  St.  Lonijf  Merl.  and  Surf/.  Joiirn ,  June,  1888. 
'  Phila.  Med.  Times  and' Register,  May  23,  1891. 
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Fig.  486. 


paralysis  of  all  four  limbs.  In  some  weeks  the  paralysis  disappeared, 
but  the  patient's  head  was  inclined  to  the  riuht,  and  tiie  paralysis  of  the 
left  arm  and  siioulder,  wliicli  was  sliglit  in  the  morning-,  in  an  hour  after 
assuming  the  ereet  posture  became  greatly  increased,  and  remained  so 
during  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  temjierature  and  the  .sensibility  of  the 
arm  were  normal  in  the  morning,  but  on  rising  he  suffered  from  serious 
numlmess  and  a  feeling  of  cold,  which  corresponded  to  a  real  local  fall 
of  temperature  ;  tlie  radial  ]ndse  became  feebli',  and  tlie  inclination  of  the 
iiead  was  greatly  increased.  l)y  touch  Itotii  in  the  pliarynx  and  the  neck 
the  diagnosis  of  subluxation  was  established.  Tiie  clavicular  portion  of 
the  left  sterno-mastoid,  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  great  pectoral,  the  me- 
dian portion  of  the  serratus  magnus,  the  supra-  and  infraspinatus,  the  del- 
toid, the  biceps,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  supinators,  were  all  atrophied  and 
paralyzed  witiiout  sht)wing  the  reactions  of  degeneration.  The  reflexes 
were  all  normal,  as  were  the  functions  of  the 
rigid  arm,  lioth  legs,  and  the  bladder  and 
rectum.  The  primary  paralysis  C'liipault  at- 
tributetl  to  the  original  contusion  or  com- 
motion of  the  cord  ;  the  later  symptoms,  to 
an  elongation  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical 
roots  of  the  right  side  from  the  subluxation  of 
the  fburtii  cervical  vertelira.  A  year  after  tlie 
accident  he  exposed  tiic  cervical  arches,  verified 
the  diagnosis,  reduced  the  luxation  "  to  a  great 
extent "  by  forcible  traction  on  the  liead,  wired 
the  tiiird  spinous  process  to  tiie  fifth  to  force 
the  fourth  spine  to  the  right  (Fig.  486)  by 
five  or  six  turns  of  silver  wire,  sutured  the 
periosteum,  muscles,  and  .skin,  and  applied 
plaster  of  Paris,  which  the  patient  wore  for  a 
month.  The  head  became  almost  perfectly 
straight,  the  f)blii|uity  did  not  increase  on 
rising,  and  tiie  pliarvngeal  displacement  had 
disu])peared.  At  tlie  end  of  eigliteen  months 
lie  liad  all  movements  of  the  head  except 
flexion,  which  was  arrested  at  half  the  normal  degree.  In  all  other 
respects  motion  and  sensation  were  entirely  normal,  and  he  had  resumed 
his  ordinary  occupation  and  amusements,  including  the  bicycle. 


Wirinjj  the  third  cervical  spine  to 
the  tifth  for  subluxation  of  the 
fourth  cervical  vertebra  ^Chi- 
pault). 


Acute  Traumatic  Meningitis. 

Acute  traumatic  meningitis  frequently  occurs  after  incised  wounds 
involving  the  meninges,  gunshot  wounds,  compound  fractures,  and  other 
similar  injuries  of  the  spine.  It  is  not  infrequent  even  in  closed  frac- 
tures, in.  dislocations,  and  in  concussion  of  the  spine  from  sprains  and 
wrenches.  In  tlie  traumatic  form  it  is  more  apt  to  consist  of  a  combina- 
tion of  pachymeningitis  (inflammation  of  tlie  dura)  and  leptomeningitis 
(inflammation  of  the  pia  arachnoid)  than  either  one  alone.  As  a  rule, 
in  a  short  time  pus  accumulates  either  between  the  dura  and  the 
bone  (extradural)  or  between  the  dura  and  the  cord  (subdural).  The 
membranes  become  thickened,  especially  if  ])achymeningitis  is  the  pre- 
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(louiiaaiit  form.  Tlie  liitty  tissue  outside  the  duni  is  absorijed,  and  the 
dura  may  become  adherent  either  to  the  bone  or  to  the  cord  unless  sepa- 
rated from  either  by  j)ns.  Myelitis  is  often  added  to  the  meningitis. 
Tile  cord  becomes  injected  and  softened,  with  abundant  leucocytes,  and 
the  ner\H'-ro(its  are  swollen  and  inflamed. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  sometimes  very  sudden  ;  at  other  times, 
though  speedy,  it  is  more  gradual.  There  may  be  a  chill,  vomiting,  and 
sometimes  a  sudden  and  marked  rise  in  temperature,  though  it  may  not 
exceed  in  milder  cases  102°  F.  The  pulse  is  full  and  rapid,  and  the  respi- 
ration siiallow  and  hurried.  There  is  intense  pain  in  tiie  back,  which  is 
aggravated  by  motion,  with  pains  which  are  apt  to  l)e  burning  and  shoot- 
ing excentrically,  in  consequence  of  the  involvement  of  the  nerve-roots. 
The  nervous  symptoms  are  marked.  There  will  be  headache,  and  in  the 
graver  cases  delirium  and  coma.  The  reflexes  at  first  are  greatly  exag- 
gerated, but  as  the  cord  becomes  involved  they  diminish,  and  finally 
disappear.  The  muscles  at  first  Ijecome  paretic,  and  later  are  entirely 
paralyzed.  The  paralysis  assumes  the  form  of  ])ara])legia,  wiiich  will 
involve  more  or  less  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  lower  limbs,  and  will 
ascend  as  the  inflammation  ascends,  involving  the  arms  if  the  meningitis 
extends  to  the  cervical  region.  There  is  hyperesthesia  of  the  skin  ;  the 
back  is  rigid,  with  not  infrequently  retraction  of  the  head,  and  even  opis- 
thotonos, so  that  sometimes  the  differential  diagnosis  between  meningitis 
and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  may  be  difficult.  There  are  apt  to  be  also 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles.  If  the  meningitis  involves  the 
upper  cervical  region,  there  may  be  early  death  from  respiratory  paral- 
ysis. If  the  patient  survives  any  length  of  time,  there  will  be  marked 
wasting,  and  he  will  die  later  from  bed-sores,  cystitis,  and  nephritis. 

Acute  Traumatic  Myelitis. 

Acute  traumatic  myelitis,  like  acute  traumatic  meningitis,  may  follow 
simple — i.  e.  closed — wounds  as  well  as  compound — /.  e.  open — injuries, 
and  may  even  be  caused  by  continuous  and  severe  exercise,  especially 
if  tile  patient  is  suffering  from  insufficient  food  and  exposure  ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  soldiers  on  tiie  march.  Even  a  single  violent  muscular 
effort,  as  in  lifting  a  iieavy  weight,  may  cause  it.  It  is  apt  to  follow  con- 
cussion of  the  cord  in  which  there  is  laceration  of  its  substance  with 
probable  hemorrhages.  That  fi)rm  which  is  known  as  "compression 
myelitis  "  attends  marked  compression  of  the  cord,  as  by  aneurysm  of 
the  aorta,  producing  absorjition  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebraj,  cancer 
of  the  vertebne,  and  fracture  and  dislocation,  in  which  the  bone,  if  per- 
manently displaced,  not  only  jiroduces  a  varying  amount  of  primary 
injury  to  the  cord,  but  also,  from  its  continuous  impinging  on  the  corda, 
compression  myelitis  as  well. 

The  vessels  are  dilated  ;  the  jiia  is  red  ;  the  cord  is  swollen  and  red  ; 
the  distinction  between  the  white  and  the  gray  matter  may  be  lost ; 
and  the  cord  may  even  become  diffluent.  The  nerve-cells  and  fibres  are 
swollen  and  broken  down.  The  myelin  esea])es  from  its  sheath  and 
forms  in  drops  or  globules.  The  neuroglia  melts  away,  and  in  old  cases 
corpora  amylacea  are  often  found.  Secondary  degeneration,  both  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  occurs.     Supjniration  is  an  uncommon  result,  except 
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in  case  of  an  infected  o])en  wound.  If  the  myelitis  extends  to  the 
cervical  region,  it  may  ])roduce  early  death  by  involving  the  respi- 
ratory centre. 

The  distinction  between  a  chronic  myelitis  and  the  acute  form  is 
rather  to  be  made  by  the  rapidity  of  the  onset  of  the  attack  than  by  any 
special  difference  in  the  symptoms. 

Symptoms. — There  may  be  a  chill,  and  fever  which  is  marked,  but 
in  which  the  temjierature  does  not  run  very  high.  (Tirdle-])ain  at  the 
level  of  the  lesion  may  be  present,  but  may  »wm  disappear,  or  in  other 
cases  may  be  very  persistent.  Muscular  S2)asms  are  rare,  but  if  the 
patient  survives,  contractures  of  the  limbs  are  apt  to  occur.  Headache 
is  marked  ;  the  functions  of  the  cord  are  soon  lost.  There  will  be  tem- 
porary hypenusthesia  with  moderate  pain,  not  usually  much  increased  by 
niotiiin.  .Sensation  is  early  lost  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  paral- 
ysis of  motion  appears  early  and  rapidly  extends  U])ward,  and  may  often 
become  extensi\-e  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  or  even  a  few  minutes. 
Acute  bed-sores,  cystitis,  and  nephritis  are  apt  to  occur,  as  in  injuries  to 
the  cord.  In  consequence  of  the  paralysis  of  sensation  from  involve- 
ment of  the  cord,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  in  the  application  of 
external  heat ;  even  the  application  of  hot-water  bottles  in  a  very  short 
time  may  produce  extensive  sloughs.  Tlie  reflexes  are  soon  lost,  but 
often  return  in  an  exaggerated  form,  unless  the  myelitis  be  in  the  lumbar 
region,  when  they  are  lost  jiermancntly.  Retention  of  urine  and  marked 
constipation  are  early  symjitoms,  followed,  however,  sooner  or  later  by 
incontinence  both  of  urine  and  fax'es. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  l)oth  acute  traumatic  meningitis  and 
myelitis  must  necessarily  be  unsatisfactory.  It  nuist  rather  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  prevention  of  impending  evils  than  by  direct  efforts  to 
combat  the  lesions  themselves.  The  diet  must  be  nourishing,  but  easily 
digested.  The  utmost  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general  hygienic 
care  of  the  patient.  The  condition  of  the  bladder  nuist  be  carefully 
observed,  and,  if  we  cannot  avoid  tlie  catheter,  it  nnist  be  used  with  the 
strictest  antiseptic  precautions.  If  there  be  incontinence  of  urine  and 
faeces,  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to  keep  the  ]>atient  dry  and 
clean,  so  that  by  this  means,  as  well  as  by  frequent  change  of  posture  and 
by  attention  to  the  neatness  and  smoothness  of  the  bed-clothes,  bed-sores 
mav  possibly  be  prevented.  In  hemorrhage  ergot  has  been  reeonnnended, 
and  may  be  useful.  Dry  and  even  wet  cups,  and  the  continued  a})plica- 
tion  of  ice  to  the  spine  by  means  of  the  long  inibber  ice-bags,  are  some- 
times of  service.  Mercury  and  in  moderate  doses  iodide  of  potassium 
are  perhaps  as  useful  as  any  remedies,  but  even  in  syphilitic  cases  their 
effects  will  often  be  unsatisfactory. 

Wiien  the  ease  has  become  less  acute  or  stationary,  tonics,  such  as 
iron,  ((uinine,  and  strychnine  in  small  doses,  are  indicated.  Strychnine 
should  be  used  very  cautiously  in  cases  where  tiie  reflexes  are  exag- 
gerated. Frequent  counter-irritation  by  iodine,  mustard,  etc.,  with 
massage  and  electricity,  will  aid  in  the  recovery.  Contractures  of 
the  limbs  should  if  possible  be  avoided  by  extension,  by  weight  and 
pulley,  splints,  passive  motion,  etc.  In  the  use  of  splints  attention 
must  be  given  especially  to  avoid  points  of  pressure  which  might 
produce  sloughing. 
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Chronic  Traumatic  Meningo-myelitis. 

This  is  sdinctinu's  caused  hy  a])])an'ntly  triHinij  injuries,  sucli  as 
sprains  and  contusions,  and  even  very  sli<:;lit  accidents  result  finally 
sometimes  in  the  most  serious  seeondary  dep'uei'ation.  Jn  railway  in- 
juries, us  already  pointed  out,  such  a  chronic  meningitis  and  myelitis 
may  follow  and  be  a  real  cause  of  continued  disability.  The  membranes 
become  thickened,  and  "  dense  tracts  of  tissue  may  pass  from  the  pia 
into  the  superficial  layers  of  the  white  suljstance"  (Gowers),  with  more 
or  less  diffused  sclerosis. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  insidious  and  indefinite,  excepting  that 
acute  pains  and  spasms  are  usually  absent.  In  consequence  of  the  iu- 
definiteness  of  the  attack  at  the  beginning  the  slightest  symptom  should 
be  noted.  Very  gradually  there  will  be  increasing  motor  ])aralysis,  and 
to  a  less  degree  sensory  ])aralysis.  Ccintractures  are  apt  to  be  associated 
witii  such  paralyses.  If  the  lesion  be  cervical,  there  is  often  rapid 
atropiiy  of  the  nuiseles.  Muscular  weariness  is  one  of  the  earliest,  most 
persistent,  and  marked  symptoms.  There  is  apt  to  be  sensation  of  pins 
and  needles,  with  more  or  less  extensive  dull  pain  and  a  girdle  sensation 
around  the  body.  The  reflexes  gradually  become  more  pronounced,  and 
in  addition  to  the  exaggerated  knee-jerk  there  will  be  very  marked 
ankle-clonus.  If  the  lesion  be  al)ove  the  second  dorsal  vertebra,  vision 
is  apt  to  be  interfered  with  from  the  hiss  of  control  of  accommodation. 

Treatment. — This  is  often  e((ually  unsatisfactory  with  that  of  the 
acute  form.  Everything  which  tends  toward  mental  and  physical  rest, 
and  especially  mental  buoyancy,  will  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  the 
patient.  Especially  if  it  be  a  medico-legal  case,  involving  the  question 
of  damages,  the  sooner  the  case  is  settled  definitely,  and  for  the  same 
reasons  as  are  stated  on  page  804,  the  sooner  the  patient  \\\\\  begin  to 
recover.  In  other  respects  the  treatment  for  the  more  acute  form  of 
meningitis  and  myelitis  already  noted  is  applicable  to  such  cases. 

Compression  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

This  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic. 

I.  Acute  Compression. — Tliis  may  be  due  to  the  sudden  giving 
way  of  carious  vertebra?,  to  heuKu-rhage,  to  the  rupture  of  an  aneurysm, 
to  fracture,  to  dislocation,  etc.  The  membranes  may  be  torn  or  not,  and 
the  cord  may  be  more  or  less  completely  crushed.  This  is  followed  soon 
by  meningitis  and  myelitis. 

For  the  diagnosis,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  each  of  these  con- 
ditions the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sections  of  this  work  u[)on  the  various 
lesions  named. 

II.  Chroxic  Compression. — This  is  apt  to  occur  most  frequently  in 
Pott's  disease,  cancer,  exostosis,  pachymeningitis,  tumors,  and  parasites, 
and  is  apt  to  jiroducc  that  form  of  myelitis  which  is  known  from  its  cause 
as  "compression  mvelitis  "  (PI.  X.  P^ig.  4).  The  pressure  may  be  upon 
any  of  the  columns  of  the  cord,  or  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cord  may 
be  involved,  producing  the  j)henomena  of  complete  transverse  myelitis. 
The  cord  may  eventually  be  reduced  to  a  semi-fluid  pulp,  with  ascending 
and  descending  secondary  degeneration.      Sometimes,  if  very  gradual. 
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instead  of  softening  of  the  cord  it  causes  gradual  atropiiv,  or  even  dis- 
ap])oarance  of  the  nervous  elements,  with  sclerosis  of  tlie  small  remnant 
of  tiie  cord. 

Tiie  paralysis  varies,  sometimes  being  absent  even  whi'u  the  curvature 
of  the  spine  in  Pott's  disease  is  marked,  or  present  when  the  curvature 
is  very  slight,  depending  more  upon  the  compression  than  upon  the 
angularity  of  the  spine. 

For  tiie  diag-nosis,  symptoms,  and  treatment  tJie  reader  is  again 
referred  to  the  sections  upon  tlic  several  lesions  named.  In  cancer  tlie 
diagnosis  rests  njMin  tlie  liistory  almost  uniformly  of  cancer  elsewhere, 
tiiat  of  tlie  sjiinc  being  secondary.  The  diagnosis  of  exostosis  and  para- 
sites is  one  of  extreme  diiiiculty. 

Tumors  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

Prior  to  the  brilliant  paper  of  Gowers  and  Horsley,'  in  which  they 
reported  the  first  and  most  remarkable  case  on  record  of  the  successful 
diagnosis  and  removal  of  a  tumor  of  the  spinal  cord  itself,  there  had 
been  recorded  only  four  cases  of  operation  on  a  spinal  tumor  in  tlie 
modern  strict  sense.  It  is  true  that  Gerster'^  had  operated  on  a  sarcoma 
of  several  posterior  arches  in  1878,  but  his  case  was  not  ])ublislied  until 
1802  ;  and  Bazy  ^  had  also  removed  an  extra-  and  intradural  hydatid  in 
188G,  but  this  case  also  was  not  made  public  until  1891. 

The  four  cases  published  prior  to  that  of  Gowers  and  Horsley  were 
as  follows  :  First,  Lecat^  in  1751  extirjxited  a  cancer  of  the  lumbar  spines 
and  lamiuie ;  second,  in  1810,  Reydellet''  had  extirpated  a  lumbar 
hydatid  cyst  in  wiiicii  there  was  a  very  apjiarent  tumor  in  the  lumbar 
region;  third,  in  1866,  Atliol  Johnson,^  and  fourth.  Holmes  in  1885' 
had  each  operated  on  fatty  tumors  which  jienetrated  into  the  spinal  canal 
by  the  foramina  respectively  of  the  sjicrum  and  the  middle  dorsal  region. 
None  of  tiiese  cases  were  in  any  respect  comparable  with  that  of  Gowers 
and  Horsley,  since  they  all  showed  external  indications  of  a  tumor. 
Prior  to  the  publication  of  their  pajier  spinal  tumors  were  practically 
beyond  surgical  reach.  Since  then  there  has  been  opened  a  wholly  new 
field  of  surgical  effort  and  achievement,  so  that  since  1887  there  have 
been  reported  twcntv-four  other  cases  which  have  been  removed,  after 
being  diagnosticated  purely  on  neurological  data,  witliout  any  external 
tumor  which  would  indicate  their  presence.  In  Gowers  and  Horsley's 
paper  tiiere  are  collected  58  cases  of  spinal  tumor,  of  which  80  per  cent, 
died  simply  from  the  direct  results  of  the  tumor — namely,  exhaustion, 
pya>mia,  and  septicfemia,  bed-sores,  septic  pneumonia,  and  septic  ne- 
phritis. Of  the  58  cases,  57  died,  the  only  case  of  recovery  being  the 
one  ojierated  on  by  Mr.  Horsley. 

The  chief  varieties  of  s])inal  tumors  belong  to  the  connective-tissue 
group,  such  as  fibroma  and  sarcoma,  the  intradural  tumors  arising  espe- 
cially from  the  arachnoid,  and  having  not  uncommonly  a  thin  capsule  or 
prolongation  of  the  arachnoid  which  separates  them  from  the  cord,  with 

'  Medico-Chir.  Tranf:.,  1888,  Ixxi.  377.  ^  N.  Y.  Med,  Journ.,  1892,  i.  722. 

'  Cont/rh  Jrun^ais  de  Chir.,  1891.  *  Chipaiilt,  Eludes  de  Chir.  mcd.,  p.  350. 

'  Ibui.,  Inc.  eil.  «  Trans.  Pnlh.  Soc.  Lnmlon,  1856,  p.  16. 

'  Chipault,  Etudes  de  Chir.  mcd.,  p.  354,  Case  5.  [I  cannot  verify  the  reference  in  this 
case.] 
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vvliicli  tliey  are  ratlier  loosely  coiincctt'd,  and  thcrcfoi'e  may  he  easily 
removed  (PL  X.  Fijjjs.  2,  ;>).  II"  not  conneeted  with  the  arat-hnoid,  they 
arc  more  apt  to  arise  from  the  dura.  The  majority  not  being  nialii^nant, 
tliev  will  not,  as  a  rule,  return.  The  sarcomata  or  the  glio-sareomata 
Mhi(Ji  arise  in  the  cord  itself  are  a]>t  to  iuMlti'att'  the  c(jrd,  and  therefore 
to  be  irremovable.  Occasionally  organized  intlannnatory  products,  in 
conse(|uence  of  their  producing  jiressure  on  the  cord,  are  classed  as  tumors. 
Thus,  Lloyd'  records  a  case  in  which  an  organized  callus  at  the  seat  of  an 
ununited  fracture  of  the  right  lamina  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebraj  com- 
presseil  the  cauda  eipiina  and  was  removed.  The  oj)eration  was  followed 
by  a  gratifying  recovery.  iMacewen  -  records  a  case  of  connective-tissue 
tumor  at  the  seat  of  an  angular  curvature  of  the  spine  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  the  removal  of  which  enabled  the  boy  five  years  later 
to  join  even  in  athletic  games.  Even  the  removal  of  slight  connective- 
tissue  adhesions  between  the  dura  and  the  cord  has  been  followed  by 
great  improvement,  as  in  the  case  of  Dercuni  and   ^^  liite.' 

In  addition  to  such  tumors  arising  in  the  cord  or  springing  from  its 
membranes,  other  tumors  may  arise  from  the  bones,  esj)eeially  the  car- 
cinomata,  or  enter  the  spinal  canal  through  the  intervertebral  foramina. 
Thus,  Caselli  ■*  removed  a  small  osteoma  com]u-essing  the  dura,  followed 
by  entire  cure.  The  carcinomata  are  rarely  primary,  but  usually  sec- 
ondary d(']>()sits  following  carcinoma  of  the  breast  or  other  ])arts  of  the 
boily.  Occasionally  also  aneurysms  by  destruction  of  the  Ixidies  of  the 
vertebne  will  press  upon  the  cord  and  produce  the  ner\-ous  phenomena 
of  tumors,  but  they  are  usually  accompanied  by  other  physical  jthenom- 
ena,  by  which,  except  possibly  in  the  earlier  stages,  we  are  enabled  to 
diagnosticate  their  ])resence.  Guinniata  and  tubercular  tumors  of  the 
cord  are  also  found,  and  occasionally  parasitic  cysts,  es])ecially  the  eehino- 
coccus.      ^yyeth  ^  reports  the  removal  of  a  tuberculoma  with  entire  cure. 

Spinal  tumors  are  generally  small  on  account  of  the  limited  space  in 
which  they  develop,  death  following  before  they  can  grow  to  any  size. 
They  may  extend,  however,  in  a  vertical  direction  to  a  moderate  length. 
They  occur  in  any  situation  in  the  cord,  but  are  commonly  seen  just 
below  the  centre  of  the  cervical  region  and  at  the  ujiper  and  lower  ends 
of  the  dorsal  region.  The  symptoms  of  course  will  vary  in  accordance 
with  the  location  of  the  tumor.  They  occur  rather  more  frecjuently  in 
women  than  in  men,  for  some  unknown  reason,  unless  it  be  the  trauma- 
tisms of  parturition. 

The  age  at  \v'hich  they  occur  has  been  carefully  analyzed  by  Gowers 
and  Horsley,  and  they  have  shown  that  the  average  age  in  extradural 
tumors  for  lipomata,  which  are  apt  to  be  congenital,  is  two  and  a  half 
years ;  for  sarcoma,  eighteen  years ;  for  echinococeus  cysts,  thirty-four 
years ;  and  for  tubercle,  thirty-nine  years.  In  the  intradural  tumors 
myxoma  has  for  its  extreme  limits  nineteen  and  sixty  years,  with  an 
average  age  of  forty-three  ;  fibroma,  of  forty-four  ;  sarcoma,  forty-one  ; 
psammonia,  fifty-one;  and  tubercle,  eighteen  and  a  half  years.  If  an 
intratlural  growth  is  jn-escut  in  a  person  beyond  thirty  years  of  age,  it 
is  almost  certainly  not  tubercular. 

'  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  .Iiilv,  1S91,  29.  '  Lancet,  1885,  i.  881. 

3  Annals  Sure,.,  18S9,  ix.  424. "  '  Rif.  Med.,  1893,  iv.  380. 

6  Annals  Surg.,  1894,  ii.  153. 
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The  causes  for  tumor  are,  as  a  i-nle,  uncertain.  Lipomata  are  usually 
congenital,  although  they  may  not  show  their  etiects  until  later.  In 
nearly  half  tlie  cases  cold  and  injury  are  the  assigned  causes.  The 
duration  of  the  disease  also  will  enalde  us  to  some  extent  to  decide 
whether  a  suspected  tumor  is  intra-  or  extradural,  the  average  duration 
of  life  in  intradural  tumors,  which  are  slow-growing  and  may  cover 
several  years,  being  about  two  and  a  half  years,  whereas  the  average  for 
extradural  tumors  is  about  one  year. 

The  importance  even  of  small  tumors  of  the  cord  is  derived  chiefly 
from  their  effects  upon  the  cord  itself  Tlie  canal  in  which  they  nuist 
grow  being  very  small  in  calibre,  extradural  growths  very  easily  produce 
symiitoms  of  compression  myelitis,  with  atrophy  and  inflammatory 
changes,  and  more  or  less  extensive  Wallerian  degeneration.  If  they 
arise  within  the  eord,  they  also  produce  atrophy,  myelitis,  and  secondary 
degeneration. 

Symptoms. — In  botii  extra-  and  intradural  tumors  the  three  jirin- 
cipal  symptoms  are — flrst,  pain  ;  secondly,  motor  paralysis  ;  and  tiiird, 
sensory  paralysis.     Each  of  these  will  require  some  consideration. 

First:  Pain. — This  is  usually  the  earliest  of  all  the  symptoms.  It 
is  apt  to  be  obscure,  and  is  not  infrequently  mistaken  for,  rheumatism. 
But  the  march  of  the  sj'mptoms  is  very  different  from  tliat  seen  in 
rheumatism.  Xo  sucli  nuisciUar  or  sensory  paralysis  follows  the  latter 
disease,  and  gradually,  as  the  ease  develops  its  graver  synqitoms,  no 
doul)t  will  exist  as  to  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  The  pain  is  rarely 
sudden,  but  increases  gradually.  If  there  be  a  sudden  onset  or  increase, 
it  is  apt  to  be  due  either  to  hemorrhage  or  rupture  of  a  cyst.  The  pain 
is  apt  to  radiate  in  the  coiu-se  of  the  nerves,  esj)ecially  those  of  one  side 
if  the  tumor  be  unilateral,  and  is  increased  on  movement.  It  is  often 
described  as  burning,  boring,  and  shooting  in  character.  In  extradural 
tumors  it  is  apt  to  be  incomi)letcly  unilateral  in  character,  and  in  about 
29  per  cent,  there  is  transference  to  the  opposite  side.  In  intradural 
tumors  the  transference  has  been  observed  in  48  per  cent.,  producing 
Brown-Sequard's  paralysis ;  that  is  to  say,  in  consequence  of  the  sensory 
and  motor  flbres  in  tlie  cord  crossing  at  ditt'erent  levels,  there  will  be 
anaesthesia  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  tumor  exists,  with 
hyperesthesia,  ataxia,  motor  paralysis,  and  exaggerated  reflexes  on  the 
same  side.  Careful  observation  of  this  difference  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  body  may  enable  us  to  locate  the  tumor  nmch  more 
exactly  than  otherwise.  jNIuscular  spasms  are  a])t  to  attend  the  j)ain. 
In  extradural  growths  35  per  cent,  of  the  eases  suffer  from  such  spasms, 
whereas  in  intradural  growths  61  per  cent,  so  suffer. 

The  pain  is  never  referred  to  a  higher  level  than  the  lesion,  but 
alwdi/s  heloir,  and  sometimes  cnnsiderahly  below.  Thus  in  the  case  on 
which  Horsley  operated,  from  tiie  pain  and  anix\«thesia,  the  tumor  was 
diagnosticated  to  be  in  connection  with  tlie  roots  of  the  fifth  dorsal 
nerve,  but  the  tumor  was  found  four  iuclics  above  the  line  of  auiesthesia 
and  involved  the  roots  of  the  tiiird  nerve.  It  is  therefore  of  th(>  greatest 
impt>rtanee,  as  Horsley  has  pointed  out,  in  any  o])cration  for  tumor  to 
open  the  spine  to  the  very  uttermost  upper  limit  indicated  by  even  slight 
changes  of  sensation,  lest  we  should  miss  the  small  growth  entirely,  as 
very  nearly  occurred  in  his  ease.     In  tliis  case  there  was  anaesthesia  as 
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higli  as  the  area  of  skin  su]jplied  by  the  fiftli  dorsal  nerve,  witli  d<)iil)tAil 
diminution  of  sensibility  in  tlie  area  su])|)lied  by  tlie  fourth.  In  the 
region  supplied  by  the  fifth  and  seventh  intercostal  nerves  there  was 
severe  pain,  niueli  more  marked  on  the  left  side  tlian  on  the  right,  and 
increased  to  agony  on  any  movement.  ^V^iK'n  tlie  laminae  of  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixtii,  and  seventh  dorsal  vertel)rEe  had  been  reiuoved, 
notiiing  abnormal  was  tliscovered,  and  it  was  almost  decided  to  abandon 
further  interference.  It  was  only  after  removing  the  lamina  of  the 
second  dorsal  that  the  tumor  was  discovered.  Bruns '  operated  for  a 
.spinal  tumor  and  failed  to  discover  it,  .since  it  lay  at  a  higher  level  than 
he  thought. 

If  the  pain  is  fixed,  and  is  also  accompanied  by  weakne.ss  which  is 
felt  by  tlie  jiatient  at  the  same  jioiiit  as  the  jiaiii,  and  if  this  weakness  is 
increased  by  fatigue,  it  is  a  most  important  hjcalizing  symjitom.  Ten- 
derness at  the  seat  of  the  tumor  almost  always  exists,  and  in  the  dorsal 
region  tenderness  to  percussion  is  apt  to  exist  at  a  lower  level  than  that 
of  tlie  tumor.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  true  of  tiie  cervical  region. 
Often  there  is  numltness  with  a  sensation  of  ])ins  and  needles,  and  liyper- 
sesthesia  or  parsesthesia  and  a  girdle  sensation  at  or  near  the  level  of  the 
tumor. 

Secondly:  the  Motor  Si/mptoms. — The  back  is  apt  to  be  very  rigid, 
especially  if  the  tumor  is  in  the  cervical  region,  in  consequence  both  of 
the  pain  and  probably  of  the  irritation  of  tiic  nerves  going  to  the  mus- 
cles. This  rigidity  exists  in  50  per  cent,  of  intradural  tumors  and  15 
per  cent,  of  extradural  tumors.  It  occasions,  esiiecially  if  unilatei'al, 
some  curvature  of  the  spine,  the  concavity  being  on  the  same  side  as  the 
tumor.  The  same  irritation  produces  spasm,  accompanied  sometimes  by 
extension,  but  later  by  flexion  of  the  extremities  as  the  paralysis  from 
pressure  increases.  Loss  of  motion  usually  jirecedes  loss  of  sensation, 
but  this  may  vary  somewhat  in  accordance  with  tlie  situation  of  the 
tumor  in  reference  to  the  columns  of  the  cord.  The  motor  paralysis  is 
usually  gradual  in  its  onset,  but  through  an  acute  myelitis  or  hemorrhage 
it  may  come  on  suddenly,  though  this  is  rare.  In  this  ease  it  may  improve 
if  it  be  purely  from  pressure,  but  if  from  myelitis,  hemorrhage,  or  infiltra- 
tion of  the  tumor,  tiie  motor  paralysis  is  almost  certain  to  be  ])ermanent. 

The  marcii  of  tiie  paralysis  is  usually  from  aliove  downward,  in 
marked  distinction  to  the  sensory  paralysis,  which  begins  in  the  soles  of 
the  feet  and  ascends  instead  of  descends.  The  muscular  reflexes  at  first 
are  exaggerated,  but  then  diminish,  the  loss  again  beginning  with  the 
plantar  reflex  and  passing  ujiward.  Sometimes  at  the  level  of  the  tumor 
the  reflexes  will  lie  abolislied  early,  wliile  below  that  they  are  increased, 
together  with  other  pheiiomeiia  of  spastic  jiaraiysis.  For  instance,  if 
the  tumor  is  in  the  cervical  region,  the  reflexes  of  tiie  arm  may  be  abol- 
ished, while  those  of  the  trunk  and  legs  are  exaggerated.  In  the  dor.sal 
region  the  reflexes  of  the  thorax  or  aljdomen  may  be  gone,  while  those 
of  the  legs  are  exaggerated.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  as  to 
these  and  other  symjitoms  of  a  localizing  cliaraeter  that  occasionally 
tumors  of  the  spinal  cord  are  multiple,  and  will  combine,  therefore,  the 
localizing  symptoms  of  ditlerent  regions.  In  certain  regions  of  the  cord 
also  peculiar  symptoms  will  arise.     Thus,  if  the  tumor  be  as  high  as  the 

1  Neurolog.  Cenlralbl,  1894,  201. 
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second  dorsal  vertebra  or  above  that  point,  it  will  invdlve  tlie  cilio-sj)!!!:!! 
centre,  and  the  pupil  on  the  same  side  will  l)e  smaller  t'nun  paralysis  of 
the  sympathetic.  In  the  cervical  rcijion  respiratorv  plu^nnnieiia,  espe- 
cially ciiiioh  or  dysjmiea,  are  ajit  to  occur,  tooether  with  atrophv  of  the 
upj)er  arm  if  the  tumor  be  in  the  ii])per  ])art  of  the  ct'rxical  enlargement, 
and  of  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  and  hand  if  it  be  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  same  enlargement.  If  it  be  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  limits  of  the 
sensory  paralysis  or  parnesthesia  are  much  more  evenlv  defined  than  if  it 
be  in  the  cervical,  as  the  dorsal  nerves  do  not  form  any  ])lcxuses.  Care- 
ful observation  is  still  necessary  as  to  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk,  anil  in  fact  of  the  entire  Ijody,  especially  the  gradual  successive 
involvement  of  different  muscles.  If  the  tumor  be  in  the  U])]ier  lumbar 
region,  the  muscles  of  the  hip  and  thigh  will  become  atrophiecl ;  if  in  the 
lower  lumbar  region,  the  muscles  of  the  leg. 

Along  with  the  paralysis  conies  always,  as  has  alreadv  l>cen  described 
in  Fracture  and  Dislocation,  retention  and  incontinence  of  urine,  with 
cystitis,  etc.,  ]>aralysis  of  the  rectum  as  well  as  of  the  liladder,  and  severe 
bed-sores,  with  their  usual  distressing  and  generally  fatal  results,  which 
have  already  been  described  (p.  809). 

Prognosis. — There  is  but  one  prognosis — namely,  death,  usnallv 
after  one  or  several  years  of  fluctuating  conditions,  but  on  the  whole 
with  a  downward  tendency.  The  only  exce|>tions  to  this  are  cases  of 
gunnnata  of  the  cord,  which  may  be  relieved,  or  even  cured,  bv  a  suit- 
able antisyphilitic  treatment.  The  whole  subject  of  syphilis  of  the  cord 
is  treated  elsewhere. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  often  extremely  difficult,  especially  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  spinal  tiunor,  to  diagnosticate  its  presence.  Of  course,  if  there 
are  diathetic  conditions  pT-esent,  such  as  constitutional  syphilis  or  cancer 
of  the  breast,  the  character  of  the  tumor,  cither  a  guuniia  or  secondarv 
cancer,  maybe  suspected.  A])art  from  this,  the  diagnosis  must  be  based 
first  on  the  severe  pain,  not  seldom  accom|)anied  with  muscular  .spasm  ; 
secondly,  the  local  tenderness  and  rigidity  of  the  spine,  the  pain  and 
tenderness  both  being  increased  by  movement  ;  thirdly,  on  paralysis  of 
motion  ;  and  foiu'thly,  of  sensation. 

Apart  from  tumors  arising  in  connection  with  diathetic  conditions, 
the  character  of  the  tumor  is  difKi'ult  to  diagnostii-itc,  excej)ting  that 
connective-tissue  tumors  are  more  common  than  others.  The  site  of  the 
tumor  must  be  diagnosticated  by  the  symptoms  already  given  in  various 
regions  of  the  cord,  reference  being  made  to  the  table  on  p.  815. 

Treatment. —  A  reference  to  Horsley's  ]>aper  shows  (on  p.  427)  that 
80  percent,  of  the  58  cases  which  he  has  tabulated  "could  have  been 
relieved  entirely  by  operation,  and  those  which  were  hopeless  might  by 
relief  of  pressure  have  been  granted  an  euthanasia." 

The  first  steps  of  the  operation  are  described  k.ter  under  the  head  of 
Technique"  (p.  858).  Once  that  the  tumor  has  been  laid  bare,  the  further 
steps  nnist  be  determined  by  its  character,  extent,  relations,  etc.  If  it 
be  a  tumor  infiltrating  the  sjiinal  cord,  of  course  nothing  can  l>e  done.  If 
it  be  a  tumor  of  the  memi)ranes,  or,  as  in  Gowers  and  Horsley's  case, 
loosely  connected  with  the  cord,  it  may  be  removed.  In  several  cases 
in  which  there  has  been  a  thickening  of  the  connective  tis.sue  or  gramda- 
tiou  ti.ssue  outside  the  cord  this  has  been  removed  with  advantasre. 
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Cliipault'  lias  colloptcd  22  cases  of  operation  on  spinal  tumors,  to 
which  I  have  added  3,  of  whicii  11  recovered,  11  died,  and  the  result  in 
3  is  uncertain. 

Starr-  has  collceted  100  cases  of  tumors  of  the  spinal  cortl  with  fairly 
satisfactory  histories.  In  -54  it  should  have  been  possiljle  to  mai<c  a 
diagnosis  and  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  an  (i|)eration. 
From  the  pathological  jioiiit  of  view,  in  75  the  tumor  could  probably 
have  been  removed — a  nuicli  larger  percentage  than  in  i)rain-tumors. 
Though  the  results  at  present  ha\x'  been  rather  discouraging,  yet  such  a 
review  is  an  incentive  to  more  frequent  operations.  For  a  new  opera- 
tion such  a  large  percentage  of  recoveries  is  most  hopeful.  A  few  of 
the  cases  may  be  sunnnarized  with  advantage.  The  case  operated  on  by 
Horsley  has  already  lieen  referred  to. 

Wright^  operate<l  on  a  case  of  fibro-sarcomaof  the  neck  involving  the 
brachial  plexus,  which  invaded  the  cord  through  the  intervertebral  fora- 
men of  the  third  cervical  nerve.  The  tumor  was  easily  removed,  and  its 
prolongation  into  the  intervertebral  foramen  was  curetted.  The  hemor- 
rhage was  insigniticant.  The  jiatient  was  well  in  three  weeks.  The  day 
after  the  operation  the  contractures  had  lessened  and  soon  ceased,  and  the 
patient  recovered  almost  entirely. 

Laquer  and  Rchn  ^  have  reported  a  case  of  lymphangioma  cavernosum 
which  compressed  the  cauda  equina.  The  patient,  aged  nineteen,  first 
noticed  pain  in  the  sacral  region  and  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  thigh 
in  Septemlier,  1888.  In  two  years  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum 
followed,  with  loss  of  knee-jerk  on  the  right  side  and  weakening  of  it  on 
the  left.  There  was  no  ataxia,  aniestliesia,  or  atrophy,  but  the  patient 
walked  with  a  stiff*  leg  and  stooped  slightly.  He  became  exhausted  after 
taking  a  few  steps,  and  opiates  were  necessary  to  procure  sleep.  There 
was,  however,  no  decided  muscular  paralysis.  The  operation  was  done 
October  14,  1890,  the  sacral  spinal  canal  being  exposed  by  chiselling 
upward.  At  the  u])per  border  of  the  second  sacral  vertebra  an  extra- 
dural tumor  as  thick  as  the  tinger,  with  a  blue  translucent  capsule,  was 
found.  It  had  no  connection  with  either  the  nerve-roots  or  the  dura  mater, 
but  compressed  them.  The  tumor  was  removed  with  scissors,  forceps, 
and  sharp  spoon.  The  patient  recovered  and  was  discharged  in  a  month. 
His  pain  had  entirely  disap])eared,  the  patellar  reflexes  were  restored, 
and  he  was  able  to  walk,  and  even  to  work,  without  fatigue,  for  a  half 
day. 

Roy  '"  reported  the  case  of  a  man  who  suffered  from  a  sudden  sense  of 
constriction  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  abdomen,  and  was  suddenly 
paralyzed,  with  aufesthesia  extending  to  within  two  inches  of  the  umbili- 
cus. The  bladder  and  bowels  were  also  completely  paralyzed.  The  last 
four  dorsal  arches  were  removed  and  the  dura  0])ened,  when  the  tumor 
was  discovered  lying  on  the  medulla.  Very  slight  hemorrhage  followed 
its  removal.  The  girdle  sensation  was  relieved  at  once,  sensation  was 
re-established,  and  the  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  bowels  disappeared. 
The  patient  was  able  to  walk  with  a  cane. 

1  Etnde  de  Chir.  meclul,  p.  3i0.  '  Med.  Newa,  Feb.  23,  1895,  222. 

'  Tliorburn,  Surqery  of  thr  Spinal  Cord,  p.  168. 

•  Archivf.  ktin.  Chir.,  xlii.  812.  ^  N.  Y.  Med.  Record,  1890,  ii.  564. 
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Syringomyelia. 

So  far  as  I  know,  .Vbbe's  is  the  only  case  of  this  form  of  glioma  of 
the  spinal  cord  that  has  been  o}icrate(l  on  and  reported.'  He  removed 
the  ninth,  tentli,  and  eleventh  dorsal  lanlina^  and  found  a  fusiform 
dilatation  of  tiie  spinal  cord,  with  no  pulsation.  Un  slitting  up  the 
dura  no  eerebro-spinal  fluid  escaped.  By  touch  a  lemon-shaped  central 
cyst  was  discovered,  and  aspirated  by  a  hypodermatic  syringe.  The 
withdrawal  of  5jss  of  fluid  was  followed  by  collapse  of  the  cyst.  The 
patient  recovered  from  the  operation  and  showed  some  improvement,  but 
died  seven  months  later  from  cystitis  and  other  complications.  I  have 
myself  done  twt)  ojierations  on  similar  cases  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
reported.  In  one  of  tiiem,  done  Jan.  31,  1891,  at  the  Philadelphia 
Orthopsedic  Hospital  and  Intirmary  for  Nervous  Diseases,  I  exposed  the 
lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  cord,  and  found  what  I  and  the  experi- 
enced neurologists  present  all  supposed  to  be  a  very  thin,  grayish-white 
layer  of  lymph  on  the  surface  of  the  cord,  under  which  was  a  dark 
blackish-gray  tumor,  which  I  thought  lay  posterior  to  the  cord.  In 
a  few  minutes  my  suspicions  were  aroused  that  I  was  wrong,  and  I 
discovered  that  the  excessively  thin  layer  of  supposed  lymph  was  the 
thinned  layer  of  the  white  matter  of  the  cord,  anil  that  the  mass  which 
I  took  for  a  tumor  back  of  the  cord  was  really  a  glioma  of  the  cord 
itself.  I,  of  course,  instantly  desisted  from  operation  and  closed  the 
wound.  The  patient  lived  five  days,  and  the  post-mortem  revealed  a 
very  extensive  syringomyelia. 

The  second  case  1  have  every  reason  to  believe  was  a  syringomyelia 
from  appearances,  but,  happily,  I  have  not  yet  had  the  oppoi'tunity  of 
making  a  post-mortem.  The  operation  was  done  on  a  patient  of  Drs. 
Putnam,  Walton,  and  \\'arren  of  Boston  on  December  28,  1891.  In  that 
case  I  removed  the  arches  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  an<l  twelfth  doi'sal 
vertebrfe.  The  cord  was  greatly  thickened,  of  a  dark-gray  color,  and 
was  adherent  to  the  dura.  No  eerebro-spinal  fluid  escaped  on  slitting 
up  the  membranes,  Avhich  I  did  not  suture,  but  left  open  for  about  two 
inches  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  cord.  No  trouble  has 
arisen  from  any  adhesion  between  the  cord  and  the  adjacent  soft  parts. 
The  patient  has  shown  a  little  improvement.  There  was  evidently  no 
localized  cyst,  but  proliably  an  extensive  syringomyelia. 

These,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  the  only  three  cases  that  have  been  ope- 
rated on.  These  results  show  that  where  the  diagnosis  of  syringomyelia 
can  be  made  beforehand — a  ditticult  task  in  many  cases — it  would  be 
best  to  abstain  from  operation. 

Actinomycosis  of  the  Spine. 

This  is  a  rare  disease.  In  the  Mihichener  med.  Woch.,  June  14,  1892, 
Heuck  has  reported  the  case  of  a  girl  of  sixteen  who  nine  months  before 
her  admission  became  antemic,  and  had  influenza  a  month  afterward. 
This  was  followed  by  cough  and  general  ])oor  health.  Four  months 
later  she  had  a  severe  fall,  which  was  followed  by  pain  in  the  left  side 
and  back,  with  signs  of  pleural  etfusion  on   both   sitlcs.     No  tubercle 
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bacilli  wore  fi)iind  in  tlio  sputiiiii.  A  fliictuatiiiir  swolliiig  !i|)|ieim>(l  on 
the  left  side  of  the  .spine,  witli  nuieh  loi'ul  tenderness,  increase  of  the 
knee-jerlv,  and  anicle-elonns  on  the  rii;iit  side.  A  seciind  distinct  isohlted 
sweliinjj;  appeared  in  tiie  left  seapnlar  line,  exploration  of  which  fur- 
nished a  bhjod-stained  fluid,  with  small  granides  found  to  be  actinomyees. 
The  same  fungus  appeared  in  the  s])utuni.  The  patient  died  eigiiteen 
niontlis  after  the  beginning  of  her  illness.  An  abscess-cavity  was  found 
from  the  fourtii  to  the  eighth  ril)s  wiiieh  had  extended  to  the  interior  of 
the  thorax  and  involved  the  lung.  The  last  two  dorsal  and  first  two 
lumbar  vertebne  were  jiartly  destroyed  by  the  invasion  of  the  fungus, 
which  w'as  found  in  the  teeth,  but  in  no  other  portions  of  the  body. 

Acute  Osteomyelitis  of  the  Vertebra. 

Common  as  is  this  acute  disorder  in  the  long  l)ones,  it  is  rarely  seen 
in  the  vertebrse.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  chronic  tubercular 
form  (Pott's  disease),  which  is  so  frequent  in  these  bones.  Tournadour' 
refers  in  his  thesis  to  13  cases,  to  several  of  which  I  have  not  had  access 
in  the  original.  It  is  evident  that  while  some  of  them  were  cases  of 
true  osteomyelitis  of  the  vertebrae,  several  others  were  not  cases  of 
osteomyelitis,  but  of  arthritis  of  the  spine  with  pysemia,  subperiosteal 
abscess  with  pyiemia.  Pott's  disease,  etc.  Lannelongue-  in  1879  pub- 
lished apparently  the  first  observation  in  which  the  disease  was  clearly 
recognized.  His  case  was  a  boy  of  twelve,  wiio  after  a  fall  suffered  with 
pain  and  fever.  An  abscess  developed  in  the  saero-lumbar  region,  and 
when  it  was  opened  denuded  bone  was  felt.  Secondary  osteomyelitis 
developed  also  in  the  tibia  and  filnda  of  one  leg  and  in  one  radius.  He 
died  from  pyaeniic  arthritis  and  pneumonia.  Tlie  osteomyelitis,  pre- 
sumably traumatic  in  origin,  started  in  the  third  lumbar  veterbra,  and 
metastatic  abscesses  were  found  in  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  with  marked 
valvular  entlocarditis.  So  far  as  I  know,  only  nine  other  cases  are  on 
record.  Witzel '  refers  to  5  cases  by  Stanley,  Konig,  Valleix,  Huron,  and 
himself.  In  addition  to  these,  I  have  found  4  other  cases  by  Deaver 
and  Lloyd,^  Chipault,'*  and  2  cases  by  Morian.'^ 

In  Deaver  and  Ijloyd's  case  there  was  paresis  of  the  left  arm,  paral- 
ysis of  the  left  leg,  w'ith  exaggerated  reflexes,  but  no  disturbance  of 
sensibility.  The  lamina;  of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  vertebrae  were 
removed,  exposing  a  small  bony  tumor,  but  the  soft  parts  seemed  to  be 
normal.  The  laminse  were  softened  and  enlarged  from  osteomyelitis, 
and  some  pus  was  foiuid  in  the  cancellated  tissue.  The  dura  mater  was 
intact  at  the  liottom  of  the  wound,  the  connective  tissue,  including  the 
blood-vessels,  having  disap|)eared.  The  membranes  were  not  opened. 
An  exploring  needle  was  thrust  into  the  cord  with  negative  results. 
The  patient's  breathing  became  labored,  and  she  died  on  the  third  day. 
Death  was  attributed  to  inhibition  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  possibly  as  a 
result  of  the  injury  by  the  exploring  needle. 

The  case  reported  by  C'hipaidt  is  that  of  a  child  of  four  who  was 

'  "  Osteomyelite  de  la  Colonne  vertebrate,"  JViSse  de  Paris,  1890. 

'  De  I' Osteomyelite  aigm  pendant  la  Croismnce. 

'  Gerhardt's  Handb.  d.  Kiiidcrkrankh.,  1887,  Bd.  vi.  Abth.  1,  427  et  seq. 

*  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sei.,  December,  1888,  564. 

^  £tades  de  Cliir.  med.,  3G7.  *  Deutsch.  med.  Wock,  1893,  xix.  1258. 
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Fig.  487. 


Cicatrix  after  operation  for  osteo- 
myelitis of  the  lumbar  verte- 
bra (Chipault). 


apparently  dying'  witli  a  teniperatiirc  of  104°  F.  anil  bewinnino-  infec- 
tions t'ndocarditi.s.  Deep  ttiictuation  was  felt  in  the  rightbuttock,  with 
a?clenia  up  to  the  twelfth  right  rib.  An  incision  was  made  from  the 
twelfth  rib  nearh'  to  the  gluteo-femoral  crease  {Fig.  487).  An  immense 
(piantity  of  pus  was  discharged,  and  by  the  finger  the  anterior  surfaces 
of  the  sacrum  and  the  lumbar  vertebne  were  found  to  be  denuded  of 
]>eriosteum.  The  cavity  was  freely  eurettetl, 
disinfected,  and  drained,  and  the  child  was 
well  in  two  months.  Yalleix's  case  is  almost 
an  exact  counterpart  of  this. 

Morian's  first  case  was  that  of  a  boy  of  ten, 
with  pain  in  his  loins,  headache,  fever,  and 
rigid  back.  After  ten  days  or  more  a  swelling 
apj)eared  on  each  side  of  the  lumbar  spine. 
At  the  operation  the  fourth  lumbar  spine  and 
arches  were  removed,  giving  exit  to  pus  ;  later, 
septic  abscesses  in  the  foot  and  arm  ^yel•e 
opened.  The  patient  recovered.  His  second 
case  was  a  l)oy  of  seventeen,  with  a  similar 
!5\velling  over  the  eleventh  and  twcll'th  dorsal 
vertel)ra?,  two  fingers'  breadth  from  the  mid- 
dle line.  On  the  seventeenth  day  the  swelling 
was  incised  and  packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 
The  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  were  found  to  be 
bare.  At  first  the  boy  improved,  but  death  followed  on  the  fifth  day 
from  involvement  of  the  pleura.  In  each  of  these  last  three  cases  a 
sta])hylococcus  infection  was  found. 

The  disease  runs  a  less  favorable  course  than  in  the  long  bones,  both 
by  reason  of  its  inaccessible  position  and  of  the  spongy  character  of  the 
bones.  It  is  more  common  in  the  bodies,  six  out  of  nine  cases  showing 
involvement  of  the  bodies  and  three  of  the  arches.  The  onset  is  sudden, 
with  fever,  localized  pain,  and  rigid  back,  so  that  if  it  occurs  in  the  cer- 
vical region  it  may  resemble  a  case  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  the 
head  being  drawn  back  and  the  pupils  unequal.  The  disease  can  be 
located  later  by  the  swelling,  as  well  as  the  pain,  though  both  may  come 
on  before  any  diagnosis  can  l)e  made.  It  may  involve  the  membranes 
of  the  cord  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  pleura  or  the  peritoneum  on  the 
other. 

The  differential  diagnosis  from  acute  rheumatism,  acute  pneumonia, 
and  lumbago  may  be  difficult.  Acute  rheumatism,  however,  rarely  at- 
tacks the  spine,  and  will  be  accompanied  usually  with  evidences  of  rheu- 
matism elsewhere.  Acute  pneumonia  would  show  an  altered  physical 
condition  of  the  lungs  as  well  as  of  the  l)aek.  Liunbago  also  does  not 
usually  present  such  severe  symjitoms. 

Tiie  prognosis  is  both  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms 
and  to  the  situation  of  the  disease.  If  in  tiie  dorsal  region,  where  the 
pleura  is  easily  involved,  it  is  the  most  unfavorable. 

The  treatment  is  by  operation  as  early  as  a  definite  diagnosis  of  the 
nature  and  locality  of  the  disease  can  be  made.  The  arches,  if  they  arc 
involved,  should  be  removed.  If  the  disease  has  attacked  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae,  they  may  sometimes  be  reached  from  the  focus  of  pus,  and, 
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if  |)()ssil)l(',  sliould  be  cnrettctl,  disinfected,  and  cither  drained  or  packed 
witli  iodofonii  irauze. 

Similar  secondary  develnpnient  of  acute  infections  osteomyelitis  may 
follow  the  exanthemata.  The  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
are  the  same  as  above  dcscribetl. 

Primary  Tuberculosis   of  the  Arches. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  (or  Pott's  disease)  is  ex- 
tremely eonnnon  of  course,  and  is  considered  elsewhere,  but  tuberculosis 
of  the  arches  is  very  rare.  I  have  made  no  extensive  search  for  recorded 
cases,  but  have  only  a  memorandum  of  the  followin<i'  case.  Roberts '  has 
reported  the  ease  of  a  u'irl  of  ten  who  had  fallen  tiie  height  of  two  steps 
three  months  before  he  saw  her.  Parajilegia  with  subsequent  bed-sores 
soon  followed.  There  was  no  marked  deformity  of  the  spine,  though  later 
swelling  appeared  in  the  mid-dorsal  region,  but  evidently  not  the  ordinary 
kyphosis.  An  incision  revealed  caseous  matter  an<l  tubercular  bone.  Two 
vertebral  arches  were  removed,  and  were  so  softened  that  they  did  not 
re([nire  the  rongeur  forceps,  l)ut  were  cut  with  a  knife.  Very  active  venous 
bleeding  occurred,  tlidugh  ap])areutly  not  to  an  alarming  extent,  but  she 
tlied  on  the  tal)le  from  shock  and  hemorrhage.  Tiie  post-mortem  showed 
that  the  laminse  alone  were  involved.  The  bacillus  tuberculosis  was 
obtained  by  culture. 

The  treatment  adopted  by  Roberts  in  this  case  was  evidently  the 
only  proper  one,  in  spite  of  the  iaet  that  the  result  was  so  unfortunate. 

Spinal  Drainage  for  Tubercular  Meningitis  and 
Hydrocephalus. 

These  diseases  are  almost  always  absolutely  fatal.  In  the  Lancet 
for  1891,  i.  931,  Wynter  pro])osed  to  drain  away  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,  not  by  tap[)ing  the  ventricles,  but  by  indirect  drainage  through 
jnmcture  of  the  membranes  of  the  cord  in  the  lumbar  region.  He 
reported  four  cases,  all  of  them,  unfortunately,  fatal.  The  first  case 
was  a  boy  of  three  years  of  age,  who  was  comatose  and  had  marked 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration.  The  child  was  held  in  the  sitting  posture, 
no  ansesthetic  being  needed.  A  small  incision  was  made  in  the  skin  and 
a  trocar  inserted  until  the  lamina  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  was 
reached.  The  point  was  then  directed  downward  and  jinshed  through 
the  theca  of  the  cord,  when  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  at  once  welled  up. 
A  ])iece  of  rubber  tubing  was  then  attached  to  the  tube.  Considerable 
im])rovement  followed  in  the  breathing,  in  his  color,  and  he  was  once 
more  able  to  swallow.  Cessation  of  the  escape  of  the  fluid  was  followed 
by  death.     No  evidence  of  a  puncture  by  the  trocar  could  be  found. 

In  the  second  ease  Mr.  Hnlke  removed  the  spine  and  right  lamina  of 
the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  punctured  the  theea  with  a  knife,  and  inserted 
a  drainage-tube.  The  temperature  fell  from  1()"2°  F.  to  the  normal,  l)ut 
on  the  third  day,  when  the  aperture  closed  and  the  fluid  ceased  to  escape, 
coma  and  strabismus  set  in,  and  the  child  died  the  next  day. 

In  the  third  case  Mr.  A.  P.  Gould  drained  the  subdural  space  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  stitched  the  margins  of  the  theca  to  the  edges  of  the 

1  Philada.  PobjcUnic,  Feb.,  1894. 
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Fig.  488. 


wound  to  prevent  its  closing.       Immediate  improvement  followed,  but 
four  hour:^  afterward  death  supervened. 

In  the  fourth  ease  also  the  oiiild  died  in  three  hours. 

(Quincke'  reports  ten  similar  operations  for  hydrocephalus,  pressure 
being  niaile  upon  the  skull  at  the  same  time.  One  ease  was  cured  ;  in  two 
the  results  were  probably  due  to  the  other  measures  employed  ;  in  three 
there  was  temporary  improvement ;  none  of  them  died.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  cord  in 
inflints  extends  to  the  third  lumbar 
vertebra,  hence  the  ]iuncture  should 
be  made  in  the  third  or  tonrth  in- 
tervertebral space.  In  infants  the 
Cauda  equina  is  in  two  lateral 
bundles,  separated  liy  a  sjiaee  about 
five  niillinietres  broad.  The  third 
and  fourth  lumbar  spaces  measure 
eighteen  to  twentv  millimetres 
transversely  and  ten  to  fifteen  ver- 
tically ;  the  depth  of  j)uncture  to 
reach  the  cord  in  infants  is  about 
two  centimetres,  in  adults  about 
four  to  six  centimetres. 

Marfan,  instead  of  puncturing  as 
Quincke  does,  forwanl  and  toward 
the  median  line,  directs  the  point 
of  the  trocar  upward  and  forward 
(Fig.  488),  following  the  ujiper 
border  of  the  spinous  jirocess. 
Chipault  advises  the  puncture  to 
be  made  in  the  lumI)o-sacral  space 
between  the  titth  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  first  sacral,  as  this  space  is 
very  large,  and  the  danger  to  the  nerves  is  lessened,  and  the  trocar 
reaches  the  inferior  arachnoid  cul-de-sac. 

Parkin-  proposed  as  a  suljstitutc  for  this  spinal  drainage  to  puncture 
the  subarachnoid  space  to  relieve  the  intcrcranial  pressure  in  hydroceph- 
alus and  tubercular  meningitis.  He  trephines  the  occi])ital  bone,  and 
reaches  the  subarachnoid  space  under  the  cerebellum  (Fig.  48'J).  He 
rejiorts  four  cases  with  two  recoveries,  and  Ord  and  A\'aterhouse  ^  have 
added  another  case  of  almost  certain  tubercular  meningitis  cured  by  an 
identical  o])eration.  The  method  is  certainly  deserving  of  a  more 
extended  trial. 

Stephen  Paget*  has  record(>d  a  case  of  acute  meningitis  in  which  he 
removed  the  po.sterior  arches  of  tiie  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vertebra^, 
incised  the  dura,  and  drained  away  the  cerebro- spinal  fluid,  but  with  a 
fatal  result  the  next  day.  The  autopsy  showed  that  the  cerebral  drainage 
was  insufficient.     Parkin's  ojieration  would  probably  have  been  the  better. 

Browning'*  has  j)ractised  spinal  drainage  in  a  few  cases,  without 
encouraging  results,  and  he  thinks  its  chief  value  will  probably  be  as  a 


Metlind  of  pimpturo  for  spinal  drainage: 
a,  Quincke's  method;  b,  Marfan's;  c,  Chi- 
pault's  (Chipault). 


•  Berliner  Mm.  Woch.,  1891,  Nos.  38  and  39.  =  Parkin,  LaiKet,  1893, 

'  Lancet,  1894,  i.  597.  *  Lmicel,  189.S,  ii.  873. 

''Jov.rn.  Nerv.  and  Mcnt  Dis.,  Oct.,  1894,  Go9. 
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jmlliativp  in  inteniMl  liydroccplialuir.     He  points  out  tlic  danger  of  eleva- 
ting tiie  head  during  tlie  (([icration.     Dana'  states  that  he  has  employed 

Fig.  489. 


Vertical  section  of  base  of  sliull  immejiatcly  to  tlie  right  of  the  median  line :  n.  basal  sub-arach- 
noid cavity  and  its  relation  to  the  cerebellum ;  b,  fourth  ventricle ;  c,  site  of  trephine  aperture 
(Parkin). 


the  method  three  times  in  the  "  wet  brain "  of  alcoholics,  with  two 
recoveries. 

Ziemssen^  and  otliers  in  the  debate  on  his  paper  have  made  an  import- 
ant additional  contribution  to  the  sul)ject.  Ziemssen  has  used  Quincke's 
method  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  tubercular  meningitis,  hydrocepha- 
lus, brain-tumors,  and  spinal  aW'ections,  even  repeating  it  five  times  in 
the  same  patient  within  fifteen  days.  Improvement  followed,  but  the 
final  result  was  imknown.  He  advises  pinicture  between  the  third  and 
fourth  or  fourth  and  fiftli  lumbar  vertebrte,  the  back  of  the  child  being 
strongly  flexed  to  widen  the  spaces.  He  advises  the  use  of  an  anae.sthetic. 
The  fluid  may  be  clear  or  turbid.  As  much  as  ninety-one  cubic  centi- 
metres of  fluid  have  been  withdrawn.  No  positive  satisfactory  bacterio- 
logical cultures  were  obtained. 

As  to  the  immediate  result,  he  observed  a  decided  lessening  of  the 
headache,  and  that  a  rejietition  of  the  puncture  produced  increased 
benefit,  but  the  final  fatal  result  was  not  averted.  As  a  palliative  it 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  of  value,  especiall}'  in  the  lessening  of  the 
headache  from  lessened  intracranial  pressure.  He  observes  that  the 
method  may  hereafter  be  of  value  in  diagnosis,  and  possibly  also  in 
treatment,  by  the  introduction  through  the  cannula  of  direct  medicaments 
to  the  spinal  c(trd  and  membranes  for  local  thcrajieusis.  He  injected 
methyl-violet  post-mortem  in  a  case  of  hydrocephalus,  and  found  that  it 
had  reached  the  cervical  region. 

In  the  debate  Bruns  proposed  to  combine  puncture  with  trc]iliining 
in  order  to  further  lessen  the  intracranial  pressure  if  the  trephining  alone 
did  not  relieve  it. 

Quincke  stated  that  he  had  done  the  operation  forty-one  times.     He 

'  Jnurn.  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dis.,  Oct.,  1894,  p.  6S2. 

'  Verhandl.  des  ISten  Kongressf.  inner.  Med.,  1893,  197. 
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drew  attention  to  its  jiossible  (lia.i!;iiostic  value,  esjiecially  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  fluid,  the  inicroseopieal  elements  present,  the  percentage  of  albu- 
min, and  the  <legree  of  the  pi'essure.  The  normal  specific  gravity  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  1007  to  lOO'J,  untl  the  albumin  is  present  from  0.5 
to  1.0  part  per  1000.  When  the  proportion  of  the  latter  rises  to  1  or 
2  parts  per  1000  there  is  an  acute  increase  in  the  inflanniiation  and  the 
exuilation.  If  the  fluid  is  bloody,  the  intlainmation  is  of  a  higher  yrade. 
He  has  seen  the  albumin  rise  to  '■],  5,  and  even  7  parts  per  1000.  The 
normal  pressure  is  under  loO  millimetres.  In  some  cases  it  may  rise  to 
500,  or  even  700.  m.m.  Quincke,  and  also  Sahli,  have  endeavored  to 
establish  continuous  drainage  by  incision  and  tubing,  but  ^vith()ut  success. 

Intraspinal  Division  of  the  Posterior  Nerve-roots  for 
Inveterate  Neuralgia. 

Seven  cases  in  which  this  operation  has  been  done  have  been 
recorded.  The  first  was  done  by  Abbe  in  a  man  of  forty-four.' 
For  fourteen  months  before  the  operation  he  had  suffered  from  neur- 
algia of  the  i)rachial  plexus.  The  nerves  of  the  arm  were  first  stretched, 
and  later  the  arm  was  amputated  at  the  shoulder-joint.  Dana  then 
proposed  that  the  spinal  cord  should  be  exposed  \vith  a  view  cither  to 
the  removal  of  the  tumor  or  to  remedy  any  inflammatory  process  if 
either  of  these  lesions  should  be  found,  and  if  neither  of  them  existed 
that  then  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  should  be  divided  within  the 
spinal  canal.  Deccmljer  31,  1888,  Abbe  put  in  practice  this  suggestion. 
Half  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  fourth  and  all  of  the  arches  of  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  vertebra^  were  removed.  The  dura  was 
exposed  for  two  inches,  but  no  tumor  was  found.  The  intervertebral 
foramina  .were  then  explored  by  a  curved  hook,  and  the  sixth  and 
seventh  cervical  nerves  were  stretched  so  that  a  short  loop  of  each  was 
raised.  The  operation  was  done  between  the  dura  and  the  bone,  as  the 
dura  had  not  been  opened.  The  fifth  nerve  could  not  be  raised  by  the 
hoiik  witiiout  exciting  considerable  hemorrhage.  The  sixth  and  seventh 
nerves  were  then  cut  across  just  outside  the  dura,  both  motor  and  sensory 
roots  thus  being  divided.  The  wound  was  packed  with  iodoform  gauze, 
but  not  closed.  The  neuralgia  soon  returned,  and  accordingly  two  days 
later,  without  ether,  the  wound  was  exposed  and  the  dura  ojiened.  It  is 
noticeal)lc  tliat  "  the  dura  was  scarcely  at  all  sensitive  to  cutting,"  in  con- 
tradiction to  Mr.  Horslcy's  statement  that  in  sjtinal  operations  profound 
anaesthesia  is  required  when  the  dura  is  ilivided,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
sensibility.  The  posterior  roots  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  cervical  nerves 
were  now  divided  within  the  dura,  the  dura  being  then  sutured  with  cat- 
gut and  the  entire  wound  closed.  The  character  of  his  })ain  changed 
some,  and  in  January,  18;i;>,  Dr.  Abbe  wrote  mc  that  the  i)atient  "still 
had  consideral)lc  neuralgia,  if  his  statements  can  be  taken  for  truth." 

In  tlie  A'.  ]'.  Mcrl.  Record,  July  26,  1890,  Abbe  reports  a  second  case, 
which  I  had  the  jileasure  of  witnessing  myself.  The  dura  was  opened, 
and  a  portion  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves  was  exsected.  As  in  the  former  case,  the 
relief  was  only  temporary.  Tlie  parts  sup]ilied  liy  the  divided  nerves 
'  N.  Y.  Med.  Rec,  Feb.  9,  1S89. 
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were  persistently  aiUL'sthc'tic,  but  the  pain  returned  just  as  in  so  many 
cases  of  neurectomy  for  tic  douloureux,  and  the  condition  of  the  second 
patient  was  ])ractically  the  same  as  that  of  the  first. 

The  thinl  case  is  re])orted  hv  I)t'nuett,'  a  man  with  cdnstitutional 
sv])liilis,  who  had  suffered  afronizinti'  ]iain  in  the  left  lej;-,  and  later  in  the 
latissimus  dorsi  and  erector  spime  muscles,  with  violent  spasms.  After 
an  incision  over  the  tibia  which  gave  no  relief  the  leg  was  amputated  at 
the  knee.  The  sciatic  nerve  was  then  stretched,  and  finally  excised 
without  any  benefit.  By  an  incision  six  inches  long,  with  its  centre  at 
the  eleventh  dorsal  spine,  the  lower  four  lumbar  nerves  were  divided. 
This  division  caused  arrest  of  the  ])ulse,  which,  however,  returned  u])on 
gentle  pressure  upon  the  cord  with  a  warm  sponge.  Then  the  first  two 
sacral  nerves  were  divided,  this  also  being  followed  by  a  similar  effect 
upon  the  heart.  Bennett  discovered  later  that  he  had  not  divided  the 
second  lumbar,  as  he  had  thought  at  the  time  of  operation.  On  the  fifth 
day  the  patient  was  comfortable  and  without  any  pain,  though  tlu'  spasms 
had  returned.  By  the  tenth  day  the  wound  was  healed.  Unfortunately, 
on  the  eleventh  day  he  suddenly  died  from  cerebral  apoplexy.  The  ]>ost- 
mortem  showed  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  root-zone  and  tlie  columns  of  (ioll. 
Two  other  cases  were  reported  by  Horsley  at  the  International  Con- 
gress of  1890  in  Berlin."  In  one  of  them  (the  fourth  case)  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  eierhth  and  ninth  dorsal  nerves  on  the  riaht  side  were  resected 

with  temporary  relief,  but  the  neur- 
algia returned  in  other  nerves.  In 
the  other  (the  fifth  case)  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  cervi- 
cal were  resected,  with  "  much  relief." 
Abbe  has  recently  reported  a  sixth 
case,^  a  man  forty  years  of  age,  who 
had  had  spastic  paralysis  of  the  right 
arm  and  leg  since  childhood,  with 
athetoid  motion  of  the  ujiper  limb 
and  great  j)ain,  so  that  the  arm  had 
been  amputated  at  the  shoulder-joint 
five  years  before  the  resection  of 
the  sjiinal  nerve-roots,  which  Avas 
done  June  4,  1894.  A  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal 
nerves  was  resected  (Fig.  490),  and 
in  addition  to  that,  as  the  arm  was 
gone  and  secti(m  of  the  anterior  nerve- 
I'oots  would  not  involve  loss  of  func- 
tion, and  might  prevent  the  athetoid 
movements,  the  anterior  roots  were 
cut,  excepting  that  of  the  fifth,  which 
was  left  intact  on  account  of  its  relation  to  the  jjhrenic  nerve.  "  The 
pain  abated  very  much,  and  the  spasms  almost  entirely  disappeared  after 
the  operation." 

'  Med.-Chir.  Tram.,  1889,  Ix.^ii.  p.  329.  =  Sril.  Med.  Journ.,  1890,  ii.  1-2S9. 

'  Annals  of  Surgeri/,  Jan.,  1895,  p.  53. 
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He  also  reports  nt  the  same  time  on  the  condition  of  his  two  former 
similar  operations  after  an  interval  of  tive  and  six  years  respectively  : 
"  In  both  there  had  been  very  great,  but  not  complete,  relief  from  paiu 
up  to  the  present  time." 

MeCosh  reported  a  seventh  ease  at  the  same  time  witli  Al)l)e,  in 
whicli  lie  had  cut  two  of  tlie  jiosterior  dorsal  roots,  tiiouoh  no  ana;sthesia 
followed,  owinji'  to  the  free  anastomosis  and  overlap])ing  of  the  branches 
of  these  nerves. 

One  advantage  of  the  operation  was  pointed  out  in  the  very  first 
case  by  Dana  :  that  is,  if  a  tumor  or  other  lesion  exi.st,  it  can  be  dealt 
with  during  the  operation,  instead  of  division  of  the  posterior  nerve- 
roots. 

The  result  obtained  in  these  cases  is  similar,  of  course,  to  that  which 
we  obtained  by  neurectomy  for  tic  douloureux.  In  both  ojierations,  if 
the  disease  involves  the  peripheral  nerves  alone,  the  result  is  somewhat 
unexpected,  inasmuch  as  in  sensory  nerves  the  Wallerian  degeneration 
proceeds  centrally,  anil  should  have  destroyed,  therefore,  the  spinal  ends 
of  the  nervc-tibres.  The  pain  of  neurasthenics,  or  the  "  pain-habit,"  as 
it  has  been  called,  seems  to  l)e  so  estaljlished  by  the  long  duration  of 
these  cases  that  an  earlier  operation  would  appear  to  promise  better 
results.  Abbe's  own  opinion  is  "  that  the  operation  is  a  safe  one,  and 
if  the  hysterical  element  can  l)e  eliminated  from  any  proper  case,  it 
should  be  tried  still  further,  inasnuich  as  it  cannot  disable  the  arm  in 
the  slightest  degree,"  the  motor  roots  being  left  intact — an  ojiinion  in 
wiiii'ii  I  fully  agree.  I  have  recently  stretched  first  the  bi'acliial  jilexus, 
then  the  ulnar  nerve,  then  resected  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  finally  ampu- 
tated at  the  shoulder-joint  in  a  precisely  similar  case,  in  whicli  I  urged 
the  patient — inefFectually,  however — to  allow  me  to  perform  the  intra- 
spinal division  of  tlie  posterior  roots  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  technique  of  the  o])eration  is  that  of  an  ordinary  laminectomy 
(p.  858)  nj)  to  the  disclosure  of  the  dura.  This  is  then  opened,  the 
nerves  identified,  and  the  jiosterior  nerve-roots  alone  divided.  If,  as  in 
Abbe's  last  case,  the  limb  has  been  amputated,  but  the  sjiasms  persist  in 
the  stump,  the  anterior  nerve-roots  should  also  be  divided.  In  order  to 
identify  the  nerves  one  has  to  deal  with,  it  is  advisable  to  nick  the  skin 
opposite  the  spine  of  any  selected  vertebra  ;  for  instance,  the  seventh 
cervical.  When  the  cord  and  nerves  are  then  exjiosed,  one  can  count  up 
or  down  and  readily  fix  upon  the  nerves  which  he  is  seeking.  The 
closure  of  the  wound  and  the  after-treatment  are  the  same  as  after 
laminectomy. 

The  resemblance  of  this  operation  to  that  of  neurectomy  of  the  fifth 
nerve  in  trigeminal  neuralgia  has  alreadvbeen  spoken  of.  The  operation 
is  one  of  not  a  little  mechanical  ditliculty  and  nicety,  Init  not  of  excess- 
ive danger,  no  one  of  the  six  cases  having  succMmbed  to  the  o|H'ration. 
The  recent  successful  operations  upon  the  Gasserian  ganglion  would  lead 
me  to  suggest  that  the  ganglia  on  the  posterior  roots  should  be  broken 
up,  as  well  as  the  posterior  nerve-roots  resected.  It  may  be  argued,  of 
course,  that  resection  of  the  nerve-roots  cuts  off  all  connection  between 
the  nerve  and  the  ganglion  on  the  one  si<le  and  the  cord  on  the  other, 
but  we  know  the  extraordinary  jiowers  of  recuperation  and  re-estaljlish- 
ment  of  peripheral  nerves,  as  in  the  fifth,  and  hence  the  very  small 
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portion  of  the  root  which  can  he  cxscc'ted  within  tlie  (hira  may  possibly 
allow  the  y^A\^  to  be  closed  and  the  continuity  of  the  nerve  thns  to  be  re- 
established. I  have  seen  in  several  instances  the  inferior  dental  nerve 
reproduced  in  the  entire  lenj^th  of  the  inferior  dental  canal.  Hence 
destruction  of  the  ganglion,  as  well  as  resection  of  the  nerve-root,  may 
possibly  make  the  results  of  the  operation  more  certain.  Of  course 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  mott)r  root  while  breaking  up  the 
ganglion.  As  in  trigeminal  neuralgia,  the  peripheral  operations  are  less 
dangerous  than  the  central  one,  and  for  a  time  are  etficacious.  Hence  it 
is  prolwble  that  jieripheral  ojierations  l>y  stretching  or  resecti<m  of  the 
nerves,  or  even  amputation,  might  be  justified  before  the  posterior  nerve- 
roots  are  divided,  but  my  own  opinion  is  in  favor  of  a  primary  resection 
of  the  nerve-roots  in  view  of  the  failure  of  rc])eated  and  serious  opera- 
tions, such  as  even  amputation  at  the  shouldci-JDint  or  in  the  tliigh. 
When,  therefore,  we  have  to  deal  with  such  neuralgias,  intraspinal  resec- 
tion should,  in  my  opinion,  be  rather  the  first  than  the  last  operation. 

Technique  of  Laminectomy. 

The  details  of  the  various  operations  on  the  vertebrae  and  spinal  cord 
have  been  left  till  the  present  section  Itecause  they  are  all  more  or  less 
alike,  and  are  almost  always  begun  by  the  removal  of  the  laminse  of  the 
vertebrae.  This  operation  is  variously  kno\\'n  as  lamnectomy,  lamniec- 
toray,  and  laminectomy.  The  former  terms  are,  it  is  true,  more  correct 
from  the  philological  point  of  view,  but  the  last,  though  a  hybrid  of  Latin 
and  (jreek,  has  been  so  generally  used  that  I  have  adopted  it. 

The  back  should  be  cleansed  in  the  usual  way  ov(>r  a  very  large  area. 
If  the  ]>crson  be  very  hairy,  of  course  the  back  sln)uid  be  shaved.  The 
preparation  of  the  hands,  instruments,  dressings,  etc.  is  that  usual  in  any 
ordinary  aseptic  or  antiseptic  operation. 

The  shock  of  a  laminectomy  is  almost  always  severe ;  hence  every 
precaution  must  be  taken  to  avoid  it.  Hcreum  has  therefore  very 
properly  proposed  that  it  should  be  preceded  l)y  c(implcte  restfulness  of 
mind  and  body;  that  a  primary  hyjiodcrmatic  injection  of  strychnine 
(gr.  Jjj)  be  given ;  that  the  patient  shoukl  be  kept  warm  by  a  hot-water 
bed  or  hot  bottles  and  blankets  ;  and  that  atropine  and  caffeine  be  used 
hypodermatieally,  or  a  rectal  injection  of  coffee  be  used. 

Mr.  Hoi-sley  has  called  attention  to  five  especial  dangers  :  First,  that 
of  hemorrhage.  This  is  always  considerable  in  amount,  but  with  modern 
methods,  and  especially  by  means  of  luemostatie  fbrce]is  and  pressure  by 
sponges  dipped  in  hot  water,  it  is  not  a  danger  which  any  surgeon  of 
experience  should  fear. 

Secondly,  difficulty  in  clearing  the  neural  canal.  This,  too,  with 
ordinary  care,  and  especially  after  one  has  had  experience  in  a  few  cases, 
as  a  rule,  can  be  dismissed. 

Thirdly,  physical  ditticnlties  in  treating  the  fractured  vertebrse.  This 
danger  in  part  has  already  been  considered.  In  a  great  many  cases,  of 
course,  the  vertebrse  are  hopelessly  fractured  and  displaced,  and  cannot 
be  dealt  with  satisfactorily.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not  often  able  to 
judge  of  the  severity  of  the  fracture,  excepting  after  it  has  been  revealed 
by  the  operation. 
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Fourthly,  the  hopeless  nature  of  tlie  damage  to  the  spinal  cord.  In 
a  very  large  number,  probably  the  majority,  of  eases  of  fracture-dis- 
location tlie  cord  has  suffered  so  severely  that  its  regeneration  is  hope- 
less. Even  in  a  case,  however,  where  the  cord  is  almost  diffluent,  as  in 
Schede's  case  (p.  822),  occasional  benefit  will  result  even  to  a  striking 
degree. 

Fifthly,  the  danger  of  septic  infection.  Witli  modern  surgery  there 
should  not  be  any  considerable  danger  of  septic  infection,  excepting  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  fracture  is  compound  and  infection  has  taken 
place  before  the  surgeon  sees  it,  or  in  those  cases  in  which  a  fistula 
results,  especially  from  too  prolonged  use  of  a  drainage-tube :  as  a 
rule,  therefore,  this  should  be  removed  within  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eitrht  hours. 

Sixthly,  to  these  dangers  White  has  very  justly  added  the  danger  of 
ansesthesia  in  the  prone  position,  the  abdominal  muscles  being  paralyzed. 
This  is  a  very  real  danger,  and  was  well  illustrated  in  one  of  my  own 
cases,  in  which  the  patient  came  very  near  dying  from  apnoea  during 
ansesthesia,  even  in  the  dorsal  position  and  before  I  began  to  operate. 
After  lieing  etherized,  liowever,  he  bore  the  operation  very  well. 

As  the  initial  hemorriiage  will  be  rather  profuse,  the  surgeon  should 
not  have  less  tlian  two  dozen  haemostatic  forceps.  He  should  also  have 
rongeur  and  other  bone  forceps,  raspatories,  and,  if  a  trephine  is  used,  it 
should  be  a  half-inch  in  diameter. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  Sims  jiosition,  requiring  the  administra- 
tion tif  the  antestlietic  in  a  most  unfavorable  position,  cspeciallv  if  the 
injury  is  iiigh  up  and  has  paralyzed  the  respiratory  nnisclcs  excepting 
the  diapiiragm.  The  face  sliould  be  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  table. 
The  an:esthetizer's  task  is  a  most  serious  one,  and  this  responsible  post 
should  be  occupied  only  by  a  man  of  large  experience,  quick  observation, 
and  good  judgment.  Hy|)odermatic  syringes,  charged  with  strychnine, 
digitalis,  and  atro]iinc,  should  be  at  hand.  The  patient  should  be  well 
protected  from  chilling  by  blankets  and  by  hot-water  bottles,  or  still 
better  by  a  table  the  top  of  which  consists  of  steam-pij)iug,  so  that  the 
patient  can  be  readily  kept  warm. 

The  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line,  four  inches  being  the  min- 
imum, and  as  much  longer  as  the  extent  of  the  operation  demands.  The 
resection  should  not  be  limited  to  one  or  two  arches,  but  should  be  a 
large  one,  often  involving  tlie  removal  of  five  or  six  arches.  I  have 
always  found  a  single  linear  incision  sufficient,  though  incisions  in  the 
shape  of  T,  V,  or  H  have  been  proposed.  Bullard,  Eurrell,  Abbe,  Daw- 
barn,  and  Urban  ^  have  proposed  an  osteojilastic  resection  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  spinous  jirocesses  or  arches  of  the  vertebrpe  should  be  chiselled 
or  bitten  away  from  the  bodies,  lifted  with  the  muscles,  and  replaced 
witii  the  fiap  or  flaps  later.  This  of  course  requir"s  an  H  or  a  i  I  incision 
(Fig.  491").  I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  make  such  an  osteoplastic 
resection,  and  have  been  quite  content  with  removing  the  arches.  If  an 
osteoplastic  I'esection  is  made  and  the  arches  are  replaced,  their  edges 
should  be  carefully  rounded  off,  so  that  there  would  be  no  splinters  to 
wound  the  cord. 

Chipault-  has  pointed  out  that  in  a  normal  s})ine  tiie  arches  are  of 

'  Archiv  kliu.  Chh:,  xliv  1892.  ■  Guz.  rh-s  Hop.,  Oct.  21,  1893. 
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little  value  in  producing  solidity  of  the  s])iiu>,  hut  tlint  when  the  hodies 
are  gone,  as  in  Pott'.s  disease,  the"  arches  re]>hiee  tiie  ho(Hes  to  some  extent 
in  securing  a  stable  spine.    Pack  '  lias  noted  a  i-e-fracture  bv  slight  effort 


I-'iG.  491. 
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Osteoplastic  resection  (I'lliai 


even  a  year  after  a  laminectomy.  Hence  Chipault  urges  an  osteoplastic 
resection,  and  that  the  stability  of  the  spine  sliall  be  increased  by  suture 
or  ligature  of  the  spine  and  laminse,  and  esj)ecially  by  a  bilateral  inter- 
laminar  ligature  in  a  figure  of  8.  The  osteo]>lastic  operation  being  a  long 
and  difficult  one,  he  proposes  that  it  should  be  replaced  by  a  subperiosteal 
resection,  after  the  nietliod  of  Oilier,  except  in  tubercular  disease  of  the 
arches,  which  is  rare.  He  rejiorts  (j  such  operations  witii  3  autopsies,  and 
states  that  the  operative  result  \\as  very  satisfactory. 

Horsley  has  recommended  that  the  lumliar  ajioneurosis  should  be 
divided  by  an  incision  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  l)ut  I  have  never  found 
this  needful. 

The  muscles  are  fii'st  sejiaratcd  from  tlie  arches  upon  one  side 
(Fig.  492).     In  doing  this  I   have  been  careful  to  follow  the  advice  of 

'  Chipault,  Inc.  cit,  p.  1145. 
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Fig.  492. 


Horsley,  not  to  do  it  witli  blunt  raspatories,  but  by  clean  cuts  of  the  knife. 

This  is  the  more  important  because  the 

spinal    muscles    consist    lar>;ely  of  slips 

running  short  distances,  and  any  blunt 

instrument  leaves  the   tissue    in   tatters 

which    may    readily    undergo    necrosis. 

When  the  muscles  have  been  well  sejv 

arated  from  the  arches  a  raspatorv  can 

then  be  used  with   advantage  to  scrape 

away    the    I'eniaining    nuiscular    tissue 

which  still  adheres  to  the  bone,  and  thus 

to  obtain  a  clear  tield  of  operation. 

During  this  dissection  the  licniorrhaoe 
is  very  free,  and  I  have  foumi  llorslcy's 
method  of  dcalinir  with  it  the  best.  Large 
arteries  may  be  seized  by  an  assistant 
with  haemostatic  forceps,  but  the  operator 
should  not  waste  any  time  by  attempting 
to  do  so.  The  more  quickly  he  exposes 
the  bone  and  packs  the  wound  thoroughly 
with  sponges  wrung  out  of  very  hot  watci', 
as  hot  as  can  be  borne  by  the  hands  of  the 
operator,  the  less  will  be  the  amount  of 
blood  lost.  I  have  usually  deferred  the 
final  cleansing  of  the  arches  until  after 
the  hemorrhage  has  been  arrested.  As 
soon  as  one  side  has  lieen  packcil  the 
muscles  are  separated  from  the  bones  on  the  other  side,  and  that  in 
turn  is  packed.  By  the  time  that  the  second  dissection  has  been  made 
and  the  wound  packed  the  first  will  be  ready  for  the  final  clearing  of  the 
arches. 

To  make  an  opening  into  the  canal  Mr.  Horsley  has  devised  some 
excellent  and  powerful  angular  bonc-forccps.  Other  surgeons  prefer  to 
use  a  trephine,  but  I  have  found  the  method  described  below  so  satisfac- 
tory that  I  have  never  resorted  to  other  means.  If  the  trephine  be  used, 
one  edge  should  be  placed  close  against  the  spinous  processes,  lest  the 
intervertebral  nerves  should  be  wounded  by  the  penetration  of  the  tre- 
phine. I  divide  first  the  intcrs])inous  ligaments  by  a  knife.  Care  must 
l)e  taken,  however,  that  the  knife  docs  not  penetrate  the  canal  and  wound 
the  membranes  or  even  the  cord.  In  the  dorsal  region  the  laniin;e  so  far 
overlap  each  other  that  this  is  not  practically  a  danger,  but  in  the  cervical 
and  lumbar  region  it  is  very  possible  to  wound  the  cord  by  a  slip  or  too 
deep  cut  by  the  knife.  It  would  seem  almost  ncetlless  to  caution  a  sui- 
geon  against  a  possil)le  wound  of  the  vertebral  artery  if  the  operation  is 
in  the  cervical  region,  but  Ciiipault '  states  that  in  at  least  three  cases 
speedy  death  has  resulted  from  such  a  wound.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  such  recorded  cases. 

Having  thus  isolated  one  of  the  spinous  processes  by  the  knife,  I 
then  ([uickly  gnaw  it  away,  together  with  a  part  of  one  of  the  arches,  by 
the  double  rongeur  forceps  (Fig.  493).    As  soon  as  an  opening  is  effected 

'  Rev.  lie  Chir.,  189-2,  685. 


First  stage  in  laminectomy :  exposing 
the  muscles  (Chipilult). 
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into  the  canal,  T  liave  fonnd  tlic  Ix'st  iiistrunient  to  be  the  rong'eur  for- 
ceps whicli  I  originally  deviseil  for  linear  craniotomy  (Fig.  494).     The 


Fig.  493. 


I.iiii  >  (hiiiiilc  roiiiifur  furet'i 


chisel,  of  cour.se,  can  be  u.sed,  but  I  think  that  my  rongeur  forceps  not 
only  effect  removal  of  the  arche.s  more  quickly,  but  are  much  safer,  as 


Fig.  494. 


Keen's  rongeur  forceps  for  laminectomy,  linear  craniotomy,  etc. 

they  avoid  all  jarring,  and  a  .«lip  of  the  chisel  might  wound  the  cord  or 
some  of  the  nerves.  I  have  often  found  rather  sharp  hemorrhage  from 
the  vessels  between  the  laminse  or  within  the  spinal  canal,  especially  the 
veins,  but  this  is  effectively  controlled  in  a  short  time  by  pressure  and 
hot  water.  The  arches  being  removed  (Fig.  495),  a  moderately  thick 
layer  of  fatty  tissue  still  oliscures  the  membranes  of  the  cord.  In  it  lies 
a  plexus  of  considerable  veins  which  sometimes  give  temjiorary  trouble, 
but  the  bleeding  is  again  easily  controlled  by  jircssure  and  hot  water. 
This  fatty  tissue  is  l)est  treated  by  dividing  it  carefully  in  the  middle 
line,  pushing  it  to  each  side,  and  packing  with  small  bits  of  sponge  or 
gauze  to  prt)duce  pressure.  Of  course  it  must  be  carefully  seen  that 
every  one  of  these  is  removed  before  the  operation  is  fini.sjied. 

The  dui'a  should  now  be  inspected  to  observe  whetiier  it  pulsates. 
If  not,  the  absence  of  such  jnilsation  is  generally  due  to  adhesions, 
swelling  of  the  cord,  or  other  cause  of  interference  with  the  continuity 
of  the  subdural  space.  If  there  is  blood  under  the  dura,  the  latter  will 
be  bluish  or  purplish  ;  if  ]nis,  yellowish  ;  and  if  a  tumor  is  present  or 
there  is  any  inerea.se  in  the  (piantity  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  the  increased 
tension  and  elasticity  of  the  dura  will  be  ])erce])til)le  l)y  touch.  The 
membranes  and  cord  may  now  be  carefully  drawn  first  to  one  side  and 
then  to  the  other  by  means  of  an  aneurysm  needle,  the  curved  end  of 
AllLs's  blunt  dissector,  a  retractor,  or  any  similar  instrument,  in  order  to 
expose  the  bodies  of  tlie  vertebrae  for  observation  or,  if  necessary,  for 
operation. 
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Mills  has?  proposed  tluit  if  it  is  needful  one  ov  two  nerve-roots  should 
be  ilivided,  hut  this  would  be  an  uiuisual  necessity.  If  it  is  done,  how- 
ever, the  nerve-roots  should  be  .sutured  before  the  operation  is  terminated. 
In  order  to  make  such  observation  or  operation  on  the  vertebral  bodies 
Chipault  places  two  cushions,  some  distance  from  each  other,  under  the 
abdomen  of  the  patient,  so  that  the  spine  will  be  concave  posteriorlv, 
which  will  facilitate  the  dis])laceinent  of  the  cord  (Fig.  476).  The  nerves 
arc  sufficiently  elastic  to  allow  of  moderate  stretching.  If  anv  extradural 
tumor,  thickening-  of  the  connective  tissue  between  it  and  the  bone,  bony 
growth,  or  pressure  by  dislocation  of  fracture  of  the  laminae  or  bodies  of 

the  vertebrae  or  carious  or  necrosed  bone. 
Fig.  495.  is  in  Pott's  disease,  is  discovered,  suit- 

able  treatment    can    now    lie    instituted 
(Figs.  496,  497). 

AMiether  the  dura  should  be  opened 
is  a  more  serious  question  in  the  spine 
than  in  the  brain.  In  the  latter  the 
oj)ening  can  be  closed  without  drainage, 


Fig.  496. 


Second  stage  in  laminectomy:    verte- 
bral canal  laid  open  (Clupault). 


Pott's  disease :  the  dark  lines  indicate  the  iiortion  of 
tlie  bodies  to  be  removed  (Chipault,). 


and  thus  we  can  prevent  the  continuous  escape  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid.  After  an  operation  upon  the  .-ipine,  however,  the  injury  to  the 
thick  muscles  will  sometimes  jirevent  absolute  primary  union,  and  so 
favor  the  formation  of  a  fistula,  and  the  wound  is  so  extensive  and  deep 
that  a  drainage-tube  is  usually  required,  and  this  tends  in  the  .same 
direction.  The  mere  temporarv  escape  of  the  cerebro-.spinal  fluid  is  not 
in  it.self  so  dangerous,  (^n  p.  795  a  case  of  Robst>n's  is  referred  to  in 
which  <S5  ounces  were  intcntionallv  removed  by  aspiration,  and  I  have 
not  uncommonly  .seen  a  large  c|nantity  lost  at  o])cration  and  continuously 
escape  for  some  days  afterward  without  any  ill  efl'ects.  But  if  a  fistula 
results  and  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  escapes  continuou.sly,  this  is  a  source 
of  annoyance  and  irritation  to  the  surrounding  skin  and  requires  constant 
re-dressing,  and  has  one  far  more  serious  source  of  ilangcr — namely,  that  it 
is  almo.st  impossible  in  repeated  dressings  to  avoid  infection,  with  subse- 
quent meningitis,  myelitis,  and  often  death.     In  spite  of  these  objections, 
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liowever,  it  is  generally  best  to  open  the  spinal  dura,  and,  it"  possible 
when  the  operation  is  completed,  to  suture  it  with  a  continuous  catgut  or 


l^io.  4<)7. 


Pott's  disease:  the  dark  line  iiidieates  the  portion  of  the  bodies  to  be  removed  (Urban). 

tine  silk  glover's  suture  in  order  to  obtiiin  immediate  union.  If  the  dura 
is  not  opened,  we  tail  to  learn  the  exact  condition  of  the  subdural  space 
and  of  the  cord  itself". 

Having  opened  the  dura,  the  subdural  space  can  be  explored  carefully 
by  Horsley's  dural  separator  or  by  an  oi'dinary  l)ent  probe.  It  should 
be  explored  ujiward  and  downward  as  far  as  is  deemed  necessary.  So, 
too,  the  extradural  space  between  the  dura  and  the  laminae  should  be 
explored,  in  order  to  determine  whether  there  ai'e  any  irregularities  or 
obstructions,  fracture,  dislocation,  etc.  If  there  be  a  tumor  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  cord,  it  may  now  I)e  removed.  If  it  infiltrate  the  substance 
of  the  cord,  it  is  inojicralde. 

If  the  cord  has  been  crushed  or  injured  by  accident,  any  splinters  of 
bone  should  be  removed,  and  any  considerable  irrcgidarity  due  to  dislo- 
cation or  fracture  of  the  bodies  or  arches  of  the  vertebra^  should  be  care- 
fully I'emoved  by  the  gouge,  chisel,  etc.  (Figs.  496  and  497). 

Attem])ts  have  been  made  by  Morris,  Al)be,  and  Maydl  to  suture  the 
cord  itself,  but  witiiout  success.  Duncan '  has  stitched  its  sheath  above 
and  liclow,  Init  eipially  unsuccessfully.  Leckey "  has  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  propose  to  shorten  the  spine  by  removing  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a 

'  Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  March,  1889,  p.  883.  '  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  Oct.  1,  1892. 
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vertebra  or  portions  of  two  adjaci'iit  vertebra?  by  gouges  or  clrilli^,  a  pro- 
cedure which  is  only  mentioned  to  be  condemned. 

The  nerves  when  they  have  emerged  from  the  cord  are  peripheral 
nerves,  and  should  be  treated  by  suture  just  as  any  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

Sometimes  it  is  better  not  to  suture  tlie  tiieca,  but  to  leave  it  open. 
Horsle}'  in  his  first  case  of  tumor  left  it  open  for  four  inches,  and  I  have 
done  the  same  to  nearly  the  same  extent,  my  piu'pose  being  to  relieve  the 
increased  pressure  on  the  cord  from  its  swelling,  due  proljably  to  a 
syringomyelia  (p.  849).     In  neither  case  did  any  ill  result  follow,  though 

Fig.  4'.)8. 


cicatrix  after  laniinectoray  for  probable  syringomyelia  (Keen). 


one  might  imagine  that  tiie  cicatricial  adhesions  of  the  soft  parts  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  cord  might  be  injurious.  The  omission  of  the 
suture  also  favoi's  the  continuous  esca])e  of  the  cerebro-spiual  fluid, 
which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  undesirable.  In  suturing  it  I  have 
used  the  finest  semicircular  Hagcddrn  needle  and  a  ncedlc-holder.  Both 
to  prevent,  the  continued  escape  of  tiie  ccrcbro-spinal  fluid  and  also  to 
j)revent  injury  of  the  cord,  no  drain  should  be  inserted  within  the  theca. 
A  rubber  drainage-tube,  however,  may  be  placed  in  the  muscular  portion 
of  the  wound  to  carry  off  the  abundant  wound-fluids  of  the  first  twenty- 
four  or  thirty-six  hours.  Unless  for  very  urgent  reasons,  the  drainage- 
tube  should  not  rem'ain  more  than  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  The 
muscles  should  be  ajiproximated  by  buried  sutures  of  catgut  or  silk,  the 
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skin  sutured  by  sillvworiu  gul,  aud  tlic  usual  dressiug-  applioil  hy  means 
of  a  many-tailed  Seultetus  handaije  or  an  ordinary  l)inder. 

The  position  of  tlie  ])ati('nt,  wliieli  will  be  nearly  dorsal,  happily 
favors  ettieient  drainage.  Jl'  the  escape  of  the  cerebro-spiual  tiuid  irri- 
tates the  skin,  boric  acid  may  be  liberally  powdered  upon  it  or  a  sterile 
boric-acid  ointment  may  be  applied. 

After-treatment. — On  account  of  the  abundant  oozing  both  of  the 
wound-Muids,  and  possibly  of  the  cerebro-S]iinal  fluid,  the  wound  will 
usually  have  to  be  dressed  within  the  first  twelve  hours,  but  after  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  not  usually  more  than  once  in  two  or  three  days. 
Tlie  strictest  antisepsis  should  be  observed,  lest  infection  should  folloM'. 
This  is  particularly  necessary,  both  during  the  operation  and  the  after- 
treatment,  if  there  are  bed-sores  present,  since  they  ])roduce  considerable 
foul  discharge  which  may  infect  the  wound.  If  the  patient  has  lost  con- 
trol of  the  bladder  and  bowels,  an  additional  source  of  infection  exists, 
which  will  recpiire  great  vigilance. 

Thorburn  has  proposed  to  drain  the  bladder  by  suprapubic  cystotomy 
after  injury  of  the  cord,  to  avoid  the  constant  wetting  of  the  wound  and 
its  infection  through  the  incontinence  of  the  urine.  The  su])ra]nibic 
route  is  selected,  inasmuch  as  these  parts  are  not  ansesthetic  and  there- 
fore not  apt  to  slough.  The  suggestion  seems  to  be  very  reasonable,  but 
I  have  seen  no  report  of  its  having  been  carried  into  practice.  The 
bed-sores  should  be  dressed  with  boric  ointment,  carbolated  vaseline,  or 
other  such  apjilication.  They  often  show  very  remarkable  early  improve- 
ment, and  not  uncommonly  heal  entirely.  Of  course  the  usual  pre- 
cautions as  to  food  and  drink  must  be  observed,  together  with  the  use 
of  opiates  for  sleej)  and  sucii  other  symptomatic  treatment  as  may  be 
required. 


SURGERY  OF  THE  NERVES. 

By  JOHN   B.  ROBERTS,  M.  D. 


Anatomy. — Surgery,  as  a  specialty,  lias  little  to  do  with  any  part  of 
tlie  sympathetic  system  except  its  ganglia  in  the  neck  and  those  ganglia 
connected  witii  the  tiftii  cranial  nerve  in  the  formation  of  which  both 
the  sympatlietic  and  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  are  concerned.  The 
snrgery  of  the  nerves,  therefore,  is  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the 
affections  of,  and  operations  done  upon,  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  These 
nerves  convey  to  the  nerve-cells  the  impressions  made  by  external  ex- 
citants, and  from  the  cells  impulses  of  nerve-force  to  the  muscles  and 
secreting  oi-gans.  This  is  accomplished  by  an  extension  of  one  of  the 
processes  of  a  nerve-cell,  called  the  axis-cylinder,  which  is  the  centre  of 
each  nerve-fibre  and  its  essential  constituent. 

Nerve-fibres  are  divided  into  the  white  or  meduUated  and  the  gray 
or  non-niedullated.  It  is  the  possession  of  a  medullary  or  myelin  sheath, 
often  called  the  white  substance  of  Schwann,  which  gives  the  distin- 
guishing wiiite  color  to  tiie  medullated  fibres.  Tlie  myelin  sheath  consists 
of  a  semifluid  fatty  material.  Outside  of  this  myelin  sheath  is  the  neuri- 
lemma, a  membranous  covering.  The  non-raeduUated  fibres,  or  fibres 
of  Remak,  which  have  no  myelin  sheath  about  the  axis-cylinder,  belong 
particularly  to  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  though  both  kinds  of 
fibres  are  found  in  the  nerves  of  this  system,  as  they  are  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal system.  The  axis-cylinder  in  these  non-meduUated  nerves  is 
invested  by  a  delicate  sheath  or  neurilemma,  which,  however,  is  not 
always  demonstrable. 

The  cerebro-spinal  nerves  consist  principally  of  medullated  fibres. 
In  such  nerve-fibres  the  axis-cylinder  is  surrounded  by  the  white  sub- 
stance calleil  the  medullary  sheath,  which  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  protector 
or  insulator  to  the  axis-cylinder.  Outside  of  the  medullary  sheath  is 
the  membranous  sheath,  called  the  ])rimitive  sheath,  sheath  of  Schwann, 
or  neurilemma.  In  the  white  matter  of  the  central  nervous  system 
medullated  fibres  occur  in  which  the  neurilemma  is  absent.  Naked 
axis-cylinders — that  is,  axis-cylinders  uncovered  by  a  medullary  sheath 
— are,  iKJwever,  also  to  be  found  in  the  jjeripheral  nerves.  The  medul- 
lated nerves  show  constrictions  at  almost  regular  intervals,  called  nodes. 
The  term  internode  or  nerve-segment  is  applied  to  the  jiortion  of  fibre 
between  two  nodes.  The  neurilemma  and  the  axis-cylinder  continue 
without  interru])tion  at  the  nodes,  but  the  medullary  sheath,  or  white 
substance  of  Schwann,  ceases  at  the  nodes.  Imbedded  in  the  medullary 
sheath  about  the  middle  of  the  internode  is  found  an  oval  nucleus. 

A  number  of  medullated  nerve-fibres  are  united  into  small  bundles 
by  interstitial  connective  tissue  called  the  endoneiirium.  A  number  of 
these  primary  bundles  ai-e  then  lield  together  by  a  similar  sheath  of  con- 
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iicctivi'  tissue  called  the  ])ei'iiuniriiiiii.  Tlie  sccdiidary  buiidlcs  are  finally 
uroiiped  into  cords  and  invested  by  a  eovcu'ing  of  connective  tissue  called 
tlie  eiiineuriuni.  Such  cords,  made  up  of  secondary  bundles  or  fasciculi, 
constitute  the  "nerves"  with  which  we  deal    in  surgery.     The  sheath 


Fig.  500. 


Fig.  499. 


JleduUated  nerve-fibre:  a, axis-cylinder; 
H,  nucleus;  m,  medullary  sheath;  c, 
node  of  Ranvier. 


Non-mcdnllated    nerve-fibre ; 
striations. 


?i,    nucleus ;    6, 


investing  these  fibres,  the  epineurium,  sends  septa  between  the  sheaths 
of  the  secondary  bundles.  The  .small  blood-vessels,  lymph-spaces,  and 
the  minute  nerves  which  supply  the  nerve-cords  themselves  are  con- 
tained in  the  sejita  and  sheaths  connected  with  the  epineurium.  The 
nerves  of  a  nerve  are  derived  from  the  nerve  itself;  that  is,  its  nervous 
supply  comes  from  fibres  in  its  own  trunk. 

The  nerve-fibres  which  convey  impressions  from  the  jx^riphery  and 
sensory  organs  to  the  nerve-centres  are  termed  afferent,  centripetal,  or 
sensory  ;  while  those  which  conduct  impulses  from  the  nerve-centres  to 
the  muscles  and  secreting  structures  are  called  efferent  or  centrifugal 
fibres.  The  term  "  motor"  is  also  used  when  they  innervate  muscles. 
There  is  no  clear  anatomical  difference  between  these  two  kind  of  fibres. 


Diseases   of   the   Nerves, 
anemia  and  hyperemia. 


Anaemia  of  a  nerve  may  be  the  cause  of  neuralgia.  It  occurs  in 
general  anpemia  and  in  nervous  affections  causing  vaso-motor  spasm,  as 
well  as  from  those  pathological  states  which  result  in  obstruction  of  the 
current  in  the  blood-vessels.     Obliterating  arteritis  gives  rise  to  this  de- 
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crease  in  blood-supply,  and  may  therefore  be  tlic  cause  of  neuralgia.  This 
[)aiuful  affection  in  the  aged  is  probably  quite  often  due  to  anfemia,  since 
in  sucii  persons  this  form  of  arteritis  is  not  unusual. 

Hyperajmia  results  from  affections  causing  paralysis  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves,  from  rheumatism,  gout,  metallic  and  other  poisons,  nerve- 
injuries,  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  structures,  and  from  exposure 
to  cold.  It  also  may  give  rise  to  neuralgia.  Both  of  these  alterations 
in  the  biood-sup|)ly  to  the  nerves  are  secondary  conditions.  Their 
symptoms  are  not  ^■ery  definite,  and  therefore  the  exact  pathological 
condition  is  often  difficult  of  clinical  demonstration.  The  neuralgic 
pain  will,  however,  lead  in  many  instances  to  an  investigation  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient.  Such  an  investigation  will  probably 
conduct  the  surgeon  to  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  state  of  the  nerve- 
structures.  The  sym))toms  whicii  point  to  hypcnemia  are  numbness, 
burning,  tenderness,  pain,  and  otlier  sensory  symptoms,  perhaps,  asso- 
ciated \\ith  niusc^dar  weakness.  Anfeniia  of  a  nerve  can  scarcely  be 
demonstrated  by  any  special  clinical  symptoms.  Its  diagnosis  is  made 
by  exclusion. 

The  treatment  of  anoemia  and  hy]H'ra>mia  will  dcjiend  ujiim  the 
cause.  Local  abstraction  of  blood,  the  application  of  ice,  counter-irrita- 
tion, and  cup|)ing  may  be  valualile  in  liyperiemia.  Massage,  mcrcuiy, 
potassium  iodide,  iron,  and  nitro-glycerin  have  been  recommended. 
The  part  shoidd  be  kept  at  rest  and  remedies  similar  to  those  used  in 
mild  neuritis  siioidd  be  tried.  In  anremia  remedies  to  relax  vaso-motor 
spasm  and  overcome  the  causes  of  obstruction  in  the  blood-vessels  are 
indicated.     General  tonics  are  eniineutiy  woi'tliy  of  trial. 

DEGENER.\TION. 

^\'ilen  nerve-fibres  are  separated  from  their  cells  of  origin  they 
undei-go  degeneration.  This  degeneration  occurs  in  both  meduUated 
and  non-mcdullated  fibres,  but  more  is  known  of  the  process  in  the 
former  than  in  tlie  latter.  The  fibres  lose  their  myelin  sheatii  and  axis- 
cylinder,  and  after  a  time  those  which  have  thus  died  are  rei)rescnted  bv 
mere  strands  of  ordinary  connective  tissue.  Destruction  of  the  trojihic 
centre  of  the  fibre,  separation  of  the  nerve  from  this  centre,  the  direct 
action  of  to.xic  agents,  inflanuiiation,  or  actual  mechanical  destruction  of 
the  ner\e-fil)re  itself  are  the  usual  causes  of  degeneration.  The  peri])h- 
eral  jxirtion  of  a  nerve  sup]>!ying  a  muscle  may  become  the  seat  of  a 
jtrimary  degeneration  as  the  result  of  the  muscle  being  unused  and  under- 
going atrophy.  Degenei-ation  is  usually,  however,  secondaiy  to  otlier 
patiiologieal  conditions  of  the  nerve  itself. 

The  symptoms  are  enfeeblcment  of  funetit)n,  occurring  sometimes 
rai)i(lly,  at  other  times  slowly,  and  often  leading  to  its  complete  loss,  pain, 
spasm,  ])aralysis,  anffstiicsia,  and  trophic  and  vaso-motor  disturbances, 
exiiil)ited  in  tlie  regions  su])])licd  by  tiu'  nerve  undergoing  degenerative 
change. 

Of  the  thi-ee  forms  of  nerve-degeneration  described,  but  one  is  of 
special  interest  to  surgeons.  This  is  the  so-called  Wallerian,  or  secondary, 
defeneration.  Primarv  detrcncration  and  the  toxic  degeneration  which 
occurs  in  association  with  neuritis  are  less  important  to  tlie  surgical 
practitioner,  though  of  great  interest  to  neurologists. 
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or  Wullorian,  (k'f!;fiit'rati(in,  and  the 
drops  of  fat  rather  than  into  larger 


Fig.  "i01. 


Primary  degeneration  is  rare,  limited  in  extent,  and  consists  of  a 
simple  atrophy  and  disappearance  of  the  myelin  sheath  and  axis-cylinder. 
It  is  found  in  locomotor  ataxia  and  wasting  diseases.  Neuritic  or  toxics 
degeneration  attacks  the  ner\es  in  segments.  The  axis-cylinder  is  not 
so  mneh  affected  as  in  secondary 
myelin  breaks  up  into  very  small 
drops  or  masses. 

Secondary  degeneration  takes  place  when  nerves  have  been  com- 
pressed, over-extended,  or  divided  ;  or  destroyed  by  tumors,  injuries,  or 
inflammation.  When  thus  cut  off  from  tlicir  ti-ophic  cells  the  fibres 
begin  to  degenerate  throughout  the  Icugtii  of  the 
nerve.  The  process  is  comjilctcd  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  but  loss  of  the  nerve-function  takes  place 
in  a  couple  of  days.  The  degeneration  takes 
place  in  the  direction  in  w-hicsh  the  nerve-impulse 
jiasses,  except  in  ])eriphcral  afferent  nerves.  The 
myelin  sheath  and  its  nuclei  undergo  alteration 
first ;  the  axis-cylinder  subsequently  un<lergoes 
change,  and  then  the  neurilemma  is  affected. 
The  myelin  becomes  turbid  and  breaks  u[)  into 
drops.  The  axis-cylinder  similarly  sejiarates  into 
fragments  and  is  liquefied.  During  this  process 
the  nerve  shrinks  in  size  and  l)econies  more  or 
less  translucent  and  tif  a  grayish  or  grayish-red 
color.  The  process  ends  in  atrophy  of  the  nerve- 
fibres,  Avhich  become  fibrous  cords. 

The  fibres  of  the  portion  of  divided  nerve  con- 
nected with  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are  affected 
as  far  as  the  first  or  second  node  of  Ranvier. 
Disuse  may  snbse(]uently  cause  further  degenera- 
tion of  the  central  stump.  The  degeneration 
occurs  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  nerve 
about  the  same  time,  though  the  motor  end-plates 
in  the  muscles  show  the  degeneration  a  little 
earlier  than  other  portions  of  the  nerve.  The 
cut  ends  of  a  divided  nerve  become  bulbous. 
These  bulbous  masses  are  made  up  of  nerve- 
fibrils  and  connective  tissue.  The  desreneration 
goes  on,  as  a  luile,  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
nerves  carry  impulses,  but  tlie  peripheral  sensory 
nerves  are  an  exception  in  this  respect,  for  they 
may  degenerate  also  at  the  distal  side  of  the 
injury.  Tlie  peripheral  ends  of  a  divided  nerve 
lose  nearly  all  their  fibres  as  far  as  the  termina- 
tion of  the  nerve.  A  few  fibres  degenerate  in  a 
central  direction  as  far  as  the  cord  itself.  These 
are  the  afferent  fibres  which  have  their  trophic 
centres  in  the  periphery.  It  is  tliese  fibres  which 
are  found  to  resist  degeneration  in  the  perij)heral  part  of  the  nerve. 
AVhen  section  is  made  betM'een  the  spinal  ganglia  on  the  posterior  root 
of  the  spinal   nerves  and   the  cord,  degeneration  does  not  occur  in  a 


'Four  de^euerating-  cutaneous 
nerve-tibres  (Pitres  and  Vail- 
lard) :  ?i,«,  represent  the  nu- 
clei. In  A  protoplasm  and 
nuclei  increased:  myelin 
breaking  up;  de^^eneratiuu 
is  more  advanced  near  nu- 
cleus in  middle  of  fibre  than 
elsewhere.  In  B  segmenta- 
tion has  gone  on  to  forma- 
tion of  globules.  In  C  glob- 
ules are  small,  aud  many 
have  been  removed,  so  that 
fibre  is  narrow.  In  D  de- 
generation has  greatly  ad- 
vanced, and  products  have 
been  removed  from  a  large 
portion  of  the  sheath. 
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peripheral  direction.  This  is  because  the  spinal  gans>lia  are  tlie  trophic 
centres  for  most  of  the  sensory  fibres.  In  the  other  direction  the  degen- 
eration jjroceeds  to  the  cord,  and  even  into  its  stru(;ture.  Simple  division 
of  a  nerve  seems  less  likely  to  lead  to  extensive  degeneration  than  a  con- 
tusion whicli  causes  extensive  displacement  of  the  myelin.  If  the  cut 
ends  of  a  nerve  are  quiciclv  approximated,  degeneration  seems  not  very 
liivelv  to  occur  ;  in  the  lower  animals  it  certainly  does  not  occur.  Wal- 
lerian  degeneration  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  parenchymatous 
inflammation. 

The  symptoms  and  electrical  reactions  of  secondary  degeneration  ^vill 
be  discussed  under  Injuries  to  Nerves. 

REGENKRATION    OF   NERVES. 

Nerve-fibres  \yliich  ha\'e  undergone  degeneration  frequently  iiave 
their  function  comjjletely  restored  by  a  process  of  regeneration.  Nerve- 
tissue  is  the  only  specialized  tissue  which  is  so  restored  after  destruction. 
For  this  regeneration  to  occur  the  trophic  centre  must  be  heaUiiy  and 
the  mechanical  obstacles  to  r(>]Kiir  not  too  great.  Wlicn  tlie  degeneration 
has  resulted  from  division  of  the  nerve,  regeneration  is  more  apt  to  occur 
if  the  cut  ends  have  been  carefully  apposed  or  have  not  been  allowed  to 
remain  separated  for  too  many  months.  If  complete  atrophy  has  not 
occurred  in  the  peripiieral  end,  restoration  is  more  successfully  accom- 
plislied.  Regeneration  a|)pears  to  occur  oidy  in  tlie  peripheral  nerves, 
and  not  in  the  fibres  of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  reconstructive 
process  in  nerve-fibres  is  slow.  It  may  be  completed  in  a  few  months 
or  require  a  year  or  more  ;  the  length  of  time  de])eiuls  upon  the  amount 
of  nerve  destroyed  and  the  completeness  of  the  degeneration.  Repair 
progresses  from  the  central  j)ortion  of  the  nerve  toward  tlic  periphery. 
If  the  nerve  has  been  divided,  the  axis-cylinders  in  the  central  stump 
swell,  divide  into  ne^v  axis-cylinders,  and  gradually  grow  across  the 
interval.  If  no  division  of  the  nerve  has  occurred,  the  fibres  of  the  cen- 
tral portion  grow  out  into  the  degenerated  pcri])lieral  fibres. 

Bowll)y  asserts  that  regeneration  may  occur  in  the  jieripherul  end  of 
a  divided  nerve  when  there  is  no  union  between  it  and  the  central  end. 
He  says  that  new  axis-cylinders  are  developed  from  the  nuclei  of  the 
sheath  of  (Schwann  oi-  neurilemma,  and  become  surrounded  with  myelin. 
These  new  fibres,  which  develop  from  the  peri])lieral  cud,  tend  to  degen- 
erate again  if  union  with  the  central  end  is  not  finally  accomplished. 
The  experimental  observations  of  Ranvier  and  A'aidair  seem  opposed  to 
this  view. 

When  new  fibres  are  developed  from  the  axis-cylinders  in  a  portion 
of  damaged  nerve,  more  than  one  new  axis-cylinder  may  proceed  from 
a  single  axis-cylinder.  The  process  is  a  slow  one,  but  in  the  lower 
animals  the  new  fibres  will  grow  through  a  considi'rable  length  of  cica- 
trix in  "the  endeavor  to  unite  the  extremities  of  a  divided  nerve  which 
have  not  been  approximated.  It  is  doubtful  \vhether  regeneration  with 
complete  restoration  of  function  of  a  severed  nerve  occurs  in  man  nnless 
the  extremities  of  the  fibres  arc  placed  in  contact  or  at  least  brought 
comi)aratively  near  to  each  other.  As  would  be  expected,  restoration  of 
function  in  degenerated  nerve-fibres  occurs  more  readily  when  the  origi- 
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mil   injury   lias  been   slight,  and    lias  thei'efore  resulted   in  a   nioderate 
decree  and  extent  of  dej^eneration. 

The  muscles  wliieh  are  supplied  by  motor  nerves  luidergu  degenera- 


FiG.  502. 


•-V'i?       I 


Longitudinal  section  throusli  the  lower  end  of  a  divided  nerve  nine  months  after  section,  showing 
the  early  fonuation  of  new  nerve-tibres  from  the  nuclei  of  the  sheath  (Crouch,  J  in.)  (Bowlby). 

tioii  and  atrophy  eoiueident  with  the  degeneration  of  the  nerves.  The 
muscular  iibres  bei'ome  narro>ver,  cloudy,  granular,  and  fatty,  and  their 
transverse  striation  becomes  less  distinct.  The  nui.scular  iibres  are  finally 
separated  by  increased  connective  tissue,  producing  a  cirrhosis,  and  ulti- 
mately are  substituted  bv  fibrous  tissue  which  undergoes  contraction  and 
jiroduces  a  shortening  of  the  muscle.     If  the  damaged  nerve  is  regeii- 
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erated,  tlie  diimaged  muscle  also  gradually  returus  to   its  noriual  con- 
dition, but  in   many   instances  there  remains  a  permauent  increase  of 
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Longitudinal  section  of  the  lower  end  of  a  divided  nerve  nine  months  after  seetinn.  showing  bun- 
dles of  uewly-formed  nerve-tibres  under  a  low  power  tCroueh,  J  in.)  (Bowlby). 

connective  tissue    in   the   muscular    mass.     The    muscle    then    remains 
permanently  smaller. 

NEURITIS. 

Definition  and  Varieties. — The  term  "  neuritis "  is  employed  to 
indicate  inHannnation  of  the  jieripheral  nerves.  It  is  sometimes  defined 
as  an  inflamnuition  <_)f  nerve-fibres.  This  restriction  is  scarcely  correct, 
as  in  .some  forms  of  neuritis  the  pathological  process  is  limited  almost 
entirely  to  the  connective  tissue  forming  the  perineurium  and  endo- 
neurium. 

Inflammation  affecting  a  single  nerve  is  called  isolated  or  localized 
neuritis,  and  is  tiic  form  witii  which  .surgeons  are  particularly  concerned. 
Multiple  neuritis,  or  polyneuritis,  is  that  form  which  attacks  a  number 
of  nerves  simultaneously.  It  is  characterized  by  a  wasting  and  painful 
paralysis  or  by  ataxic  symptoms  associated  with  muscular  weakness.  It 
is  apt  to  be  subacute,  and  shows  inflanunatory  and  degenerative  changes, 
beginning_  in  many  of  the  jieripheral  nerves  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
caused  by  the  poi.sons  of  infections  disea.ses,  such  as  diphtheria,  typhoid 
fever,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  and  le{)rosy ;  by  poi.sons,  such  as  alcohol, 
ether,  l)isulphide  of  carbon,  lead,  arsenic,  mercury  ;  by  various  cachectic 
conditions,  such  as  anemia,  tuberculosis,  and  malignant  tumors ;  and 
occasionally  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  and  by  great  physical  exertion. 
Beri-beri  is  an  endemic  multiple  neuritis  probably  due  to  a  micro-organ- 
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ism.  In  this  country  clironic  alcoliolisni  and  diphtheria  are  probably 
the  commonest  causes  of  multiple  neuritis. 

Localized  neuritis  may  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic ;  non-traumatic 
or  traumatic.  The  acute  form  ordinarily  becomes  chronic  before  cure  is 
effected.  Nerve-trunks  may  at  times  be  exposed  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  injury  without  becoming  actually  inHamed.  Aseptic  wounds,  as 
would  be  expected,  cause  little  irritation.  Localized  as  distinguished 
from  nudtiple  neuritis  usually  begins  in  the  outer  sheath  or  perineiu'ium, 
and  is  therefore  a  perineuritis.  If  it  involves  in  addition  the  connective 
tissue  between  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres,  it  is  called  an  interstitial 
neuritis.  Both  of  these  forms  may  properly  be  denominated  adventitial 
neui'itis.  Intlanunation  of  the  nerve-fibres  themselves  is  properly  called 
parenchymatous  neuritis,  and  is  sometimes  termed  degenerative  neuritis. 
The  inflammatory  process  may  spread  along  the  nerve,  constituting,  if  it 
goes  toward  ■  the  nerve-centres,  an  ascending  or  migratory  neuritis.  A 
descending  neuritis  may  also  occur. 

Causes. — Some  persons  may  be  predisposed  to  inflanmiation  of  the 
nerves,  which  then  occurs  from  very  slight  excitants.  Exposure  to  cold 
is  not  an  infrequent  exciting  cause  of  neuritis  of  the  facial  and  other 
nerves.  Kheumatism,  syphilis,  and  j)ei"haps  gout,  may  give  rise  to 
inflammatory  conditions  of  the  nerves.  Some  cases  of  so-called  muscular 
rheumatism  with  wasting  of  the  muscular  tissue  are  ]>robably  instances 
of  motor  neuritis.  Elxtension  of  inflammation  from  surrounding  tissues 
can  cause  neuritis  in  adjacent  nerves.  This  has  been  known  to  occur  in 
the  nerves  situated  near  a  large  bed-sore.  Neuritis  of  the  facial  nerve 
where  it  goes  through  the  aqueduct  in  the  temporal  bone  may  arise  as  a 
result  of  caries  of  that  bone.  Interstitial  neuritis  has  been  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  malignant  tumors,  independent  of  such  neuritis  as 
occurs  when  a  nerve  is  actually  infiltrated  with  tissue-elements  charac- 
teristic of  malignant  disease.  Syphilitic  lesions,  arthritis,  and  bone 
disease  may  in  a  similar  way  be  the  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  nerves 
in  the  vicinity. 

Traumatism  is  a  cause  of  neuritis  not  infrequently  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  surgeon.  Incised  and  punctured  wounds,  contusions, 
lacerations,  and  over-stretching  of  nerves  occur  and  set  up  inflanmiation. 
Dislocations  and  fractures  and  the  efforts  to  reduce  such  l)ony  displace- 
ments may  be  accompanied  by  nerve-lesions  and  by  consecutive  inflam- 
mation. The  callus  thrown  out  in  Nature's  attempt  to  imite  a  fracture 
may  make  injurious  pressure  upon  entangled  nerves.  Hypodermic  injec- 
tions of  ether  or  other  substances  may  cause  inflammation  of  a  nerve, 
which  may  be  injured  by  the  point  of  the  needle  or  by  contact  with  the 
irritating  fluid.  Violent  voluntary  contractions  of  muscles  through 
which  nerves  pass  are  a  possible  cause  of  the  aft'ection  under  considera- 
tion. Injuries  and  mechanical  strains  of  fibrous  tissues,  fascife,  and 
muscles  may  cause  in  these  structures  an  inflammation  which  subse- 
quently spreads  to  the  nerves.  Suppuration  in  joints  is  a  possible  cause 
of  neuritis,  and  non-snppurative  meningitis  not  infrequently  causes  a 
secondary  neuritis  of  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerve-roots. 

Pathology. — The  pathological  changes  in  neuritis  differ  according  as 
the  connective  tissue  or  the  nerve-fibre  itself  is  aifected  by  the  inflam- 
matory process.    In  perineuritis  or  interstitial  neuritis  the  nerve  is  usually 
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swollen,  infiltrated,  and  red.  Lymphoid  elements,  or  corpuscles  resem- 
bling; leucocytes,  infiltrate  the  sheath  and  the  prolongations  of  the  sheath 
between  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres.  Extravasations  of  blood  may  be 
seen,  and  the  vessels  are  so  distended  that  they  give  rise  to  a  pink  or 
reddish  color  of  the  nerve-trunk.  These  changes  are  diifused  continu- 
ously along  the  nerve  or  limit  themselves  to  foci  or  disseminated  spots. 
The  latter  form  is  often  called  segmental  neuritis  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  former  or  diffuse  neuritis.  The  inflammatory  process  will  ]>rol)ably 
be  most  evident  where  the  nerve  perforates  a  canal  in  bone  or  fascia,  or 
where  it  divides  into  branches  or  makes  a  bend  in  its  course.  The 
fibres  are  not  very  much  affected  in  this  connective-tissue  form  of  neur- 
itis, unless  pressure  is  made  upon  them  by  the  iuflammatory  exudate. 
Such  pressure  is  most  apt  to  occur  at  jioints  where  tlu^  nerve  is  enclosed 
in  a  bony  or  fibrous  canal.  Under  tliis  and  some  other  circumstances 
there  is,  however,  some  change  in  the  filjres  themselves.  This  alteration 
is  shown  by  an  increase  in  the  nuclei  of  the  ueurilenuua,  breaking  into 
fragments  of  the  myelin,  swelling  of  the  nuclei  of  the  intcrnodal  cells, 
and  varicosities  and  granular  degeneration  of  the  axis-cylinders.  The 
nerve-fibres  may  finally  l)c  entirely  destroyed,  leaving  only  the  fibrous 
connective  tissue,  in  wiiich  an  unusual  amount  of  tat  is  often  found.  The 
fibrous  tissue  at  times  is  so  increased  that  a  sclerosis  of  the  nerve  results. 
Fusiform  swellings,  adherent  to  the  surrounding  structures,  occasionally 
remain  as  a  result  of  the  inflammation.  The  serum,  lymph,  and  leuco- 
cytes which  infiltrate  the  nerve  may,  if  pyogenic  germs  gain  access  to 
the  inflamed  area,  become  pus.  Similarly  a  gangrenous  neuritis  is 
possible. 

In  parenchymatous  neuritis  the  changes  in  the  nerve-fil)re  are  similar 
to  those  seen  in  ^\  allerian  degeneration,  already  spoken  of  as  a  paren- 
chymatous degeneration.  Here  the  force  of  the  inflammatory  process  is 
.first  exerted  upon  the  nerve-fibres.  The  myelin  breaks  up  into  small 
globules  and  granules,  the  axis-cylinders  are  destroyed,  the  neurilemma 
becomes  empty,  and  its  nuclei  increase  in  numbers.  The  connective 
tissue  between  the  fibres  is  afl'ected  but  little  and  only  secondarily.  The 
muscles  to  which  the  nerves  are  distributed  become  atrophic. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  tubercular  and  syphilitic  neuritis  seem  to 
be  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  intracranial  ])ortions  of  the  cranial 
nerves  and  to  the  spinal  nerve-roots.  The  neuritis  is  usually  secondary 
to  a  tubercular  or  sypliilitic  meningitis. 

Symptoms. — The  constitutional  symptoms  are  usually  slight,  and, 
if  present,  often  subside  betbre  the  local  sym])toms  become  marked.  The 
local  symptoms  vary  with  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  inflammation 
and  the  character  of  the  nerve  involved.  The  nerve  may  be  motor, 
sensory,  or  mixed,  or  a  nerve  of  special  sense,  and  the  modifications  of 
function  due  to  the  inflammation  vary  accord ingl v.  Neuritis  is  not  very 
apt  t()  run  a  siiort  course  ;  it  connnonly  lasts  for  weeks.  The  symptoms 
gradually  subside  as  the  disease  assumes  a  chronic  type.  Traumatic 
neuritis  improves  more  quickly  than  inflammation  of  a  gouty  or  rheu- 
matic etiology.  It  should  be  recollected  that  an  ascending  neuritis 
occurring  in  the  course  of  a  limited  traumatic  neuritis  may  seem  like  a 
new  inflammation,  because  its  symptoms  show  themselves  at  a  spot  some 
distance  from  the  original   lesion. 
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The  first  cfiect  of  neuritis  is  an  increased  irritability  of  llie  nerve ;  it 
is  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  a  diminution  of  nervous  excitability.  If 
the  nerve  be  motor,  the  jieriod  of  in^■asion  will  be  marked  by  twitching 
and  spasm  of  tile  corresponding  muscles,  followed  by  more  or  or  less 
im])airmcnt  of  niuscnlar  ])()\ver.  The  muscles  become  weak  and  tender, 
and  show  fibrillar  twitching  or  perhaps  clonic  s])asm ;  but  they  are 
seldom  jiowerless,  though  pain  may  jirevent  their  voluntary  contraction. 
Contractures  may  finally  occur.  AVhen  tested  by  electrical  currents  the 
muscles  will  show  changes  varying  with  the  character  of  the  neuritis. 
The  reaction  of  degenerated  nerve-supply,  due  to  degeneration  of  the 
terminal  nerve-fibres  and  motor  end-plates  in  the  muscles,  is  not  unusual. 
In  this  reaction  of  degeneration  the  nerve  fails  to  give  muscular  resjjonse 
to  the  static,  faradic,  or  galvanic  currents,  and  the  muscle  itself  resjjonds 
only  to  the  galvanic  current,  and  with  a  peculiar  sluggish  tetanic  con- 
traction M'hicli  is  more  marked  when  closure  of  the  current  is  made  with 
the  anode  or  positive  ])ole  than  with  the  cathode  or  negative  j)ole. 
Atrophy  of  the  muscles  also  occurs. 

The  first  symj)toms  of  neuritis  aft'ecting  a  sensory  nerve  are  apt  to  be 
numbness,  pricking,  and  tingling,  I'cferred  to  the  peri])heral  distribution 
of  the  nerve.  Subsequently  hypersesthesia,  and  still  later  analgesia  and 
ansesthesia,  occur.  Pain,  when  present,  is  of  a  boring  character,  rarely 
darting^  and  is  experienced  along  the  course  of  the  nerve  and  at  its  dis- 
triliution.  It  is  remittent  rather  than  intermittent,  is  increased  by  move- 
ment and  by  pressure  or  tension  on  the  nerve,  and  is  worse  at  night. 
Coughing  or  any  other  factor  causing  passive  congestion  of  the  parts 
will  increase  the  suffering.  The  pain  may  be  of  the  burning  character 
to  which  the  name  "  causalgia  "  has  been  given.  Reflected  pain  may  be 
experienced  in  the  corresponding  ])art  of  the  opposite  limb  or  of  the 
other  side  of  the  body.  The  very  bone  may  seem  tender,  and  be  sus- 
pected as  the  seat  of  inflammation  until  pressure  on  the  nerve  proves  it 
to  be  the  seat  of  disease.  Reflex  influences  may  cause  muscular  spasm  to 
accompany  sensory  neuritis.  This  occurs  at  times  in  neuritis  of  the  tri- 
facial nerve.  Pain  may  exist  in  the  peripheral  distribution  of  an 
inflamed  nerve  even  thougli  the  skin  is  ana?sthetic.  Neuralgic  pains 
may  ])ersist  for  some  time  after  nwQ  of  a  neuritis,  because  a  sort  of 
over-action   has  been  developed  in  the  nervous  centres. 

The  cranial  nerves  offer  a  good  ojiportnnity  for  the  differential  study 
of  motor  and  sensory  neuritis.  The  spinal  nerves,  being  mixed,  show 
when  inflamed  various  combinations  of  motor  and  sensory  symptoms. 
If  the  inflamed  nerve  is  su))crficial,  the  skin  covering  it  may  be  hot,  red, 
and  o'dematous,  and  the  nerve  may  be  felt  by  palpation  as  a  hai'd,  sensi- 
tive cord  under  the  integument.  Reflex  excitaliility  and  electric  con- 
tractility become  decreased  as  the  pathological  condition  of  the  nerve 
becomes  established. 

Ascending  neuritis,  which  is  by  no  means  rare,  causes  a  gradual 
extension  of  the  symjjtoms.  When  the  inflammation  ascends  to  a 
plexus  of  nerves,  it  may  sjn'ead  along  several  or  all  of  its  ramifications. 
The  disease  may  continue  its  u]iward  course  until  it  reaches  the  spinal 
canal,  where  it  can  induce  meningitis  and  myelitis,  and  even  cross  the 
cord  and  descend  along  nerves  on  the  opposite  side.  As  has  been  inti- 
mated above,  symptoms  may  appear  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  original 
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disease.  This  occurs  at  times  without  cord  implication,  bv  an  apjiarent 
sympathetic  involvement  not  understood. 

The  trophic  symptoms  which  occur  in  both  acute  and  chronic  neur- 
itis are  extremely  interesting.  The  epidermis  of  the  parts  supplied  by 
the  atfected  nerve  may  become  thickened,  so  that  the  skin  resembles 
that  seen  in  ichthyosis.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  become  atrophied, 
giving  rise  to  glossy  skin.  In  some  cases  an  iierpetic  eruption  or  ulcer- 
ation occurs.  The  nutrition  of  the  nails  of  the  tingers  and  toes  is  often 
impaired,  and  they  become  curved,  ridged,  and  fibrous.  Occasionally  a 
local  increase  of  perspiration  is  observed,  and  sometimes  the  perspiratory 
secretion  is  diminished  or  arrested.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  becomes 
cedematous.  Atrophy  and  contracture  of  nuiscles  result  from  the  defec- 
tive innervation  of  these  structures.  Effusion  into  joints,  and  even 
adhesions,  occur,  so  that  the  articulations  may  become  tixed  in  the  posi- 
tions assumed  because  of  the  pain.  Savory,  Butlin,  Bowlby,  and  pei- 
liaps  others  have  recognized  neuritis  in  the  tibial  nerves  in  cases  of 
perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot,  though  it  is  possilde  that  all  cases  of  this 
disease  are  not  due  to  either  peripheral  or  central  neuritis. 

Neuritis  is  believed  by  liowlby  to  be  associated  in  some  way  with 
the  gangrene  which  occurs  in  diabetics,  though  [)ossibly  it  is  only  the 
predisposing  cause  of  the  destruction  of  tissue.  The  ulcerations  and 
gangrene  which  form  part  of  the  clinical  history  of  leprosy  are  not  im- 
probably similarly  asscjciated  with  inflammatory  nerve-changes.  It  is 
well  knt)wn  that  the  ana\sthcsia  and  loss  of  muscular  jiower  occurring  as 
.symptoms  of  leprosy  depend  upon  nerve-changes.  The  peripheral  gan- 
grene occurring  in  Raynaud's  disease,  and  the  symptoms  in  the  rare 
affection  to  which  the  name  of  Morvan  is  given,  are  trophic  lesions  asso- 
ciated, in  some  cases  at  least,  with  neuritis.  It  is  true  that  the  neuritis 
may  be  secondary  and  not  causative.  In  Morvan's  disease  there  is  a 
slowly  progressive  paralysis  and  atrojihy  of  the  hands  and  feet,  with 
analgesia  and  the  occurrence  of  painless  felons,  with  perhaps  actual 
necrosis  of  the  bones  of  the  digits. 

Traumatic  neuritis  is  probably  more  readily  cured  than  secondary 
inflammation  of  a  nerve  consequent  upon  suppuration.  Tiie  intensity 
of  the  symjitoms  and  the  occurrence  of  progressive  degeneration  aid  the 
surgeon  in  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  the  prognosis  of  the  disease.  As 
has  been  stated,  ])ain  often  lasts  for  :i  long  time  after  the  cause  has  been 
removed,  and  nerve-regeneration  does  not  take  place  luitil  weeks  or 
months  have  elapsed.  Patients  with  a  neurotic  diathesis  recover  more 
slowly  tlian  others. 

Diagnosis. — The  differential  diagnosis  between  neuritis  and  neural- 
gia is  important.  It  is  especially  difficult  in  chronic  neuritis,  l)e('ause 
many  conditions  frequently  called  neuralgia  are  really  cases  of  neuritis. 
The  pain  of  neuritis  is  distinguished  from  that  of  neuralgia  by  the  re- 
mittent character  of  the  latter.  The  suffei'ing  in  neuralgia  is,  as  a  rule, 
intermittent,  and  the  points  of  tenderness  are  more  uniformly  localized. 
Neuralgia  does  not  give  the  local  elevation  of  temperature,  the  nuiscular 
spasms,  the  jiaralysis,  and  the  parcTsthesias  whic^h  belong  to  neuritis. 
The  trophic  lesions  resulting  from  the  latter  are  not  to  be  expected  in 
the  former  affection.  Pain  and  tenderness  are  found  in  the  line  of  the 
inflamed  nerve,  though  tiie  diffuse  character  of  the  pain  in  the  beginning 
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of  neuritis  may  simulate  rheumatism,  ostitis,  or  periostitis.  Pain  <lue 
to  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  is  not  localized  in  a  single  nerve-trunk, 
and  there  is  not  the  same  tenderness  when  pressure  is  made  over  the 
nerve. 

These  characteristics  will  serve  to  clear  up  tlie  diagnosis  between 
central  disease  and  neuritis  in  most  surgical  conditi(jns  ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  diagnosis  is  greatly  increased  when  cases  of  multiple  neuritis,  such  as 
come  under  the  observation  of  physicians,  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
central   lesions. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  no  disease  is  a  correct  appreciation 
of  the  cause  more  essential  than  in  neuritis.  Syphilitic  neuritis  requires 
mercury  and  potassium  iodide  ;  rheumatic  neuritis,  salicylic  acid  or  its 
compounds,  alkalies,  and  (juinia  ;  while  gouty  neuritis  will  be  best  man- 
aged by  a  resort  to  colchicum  and  diuretics  in  coml)ination  with  alkalies. 
The  ])revention  of  ])yogcnic  contamination  of  wounds  and  the  early 
establishment  of  an  aseptic  condition  are  the  important  objects  to  be 
obtained  in  intiammation  of  a  nerve  due  to  local  suppuration.  Absolute 
rest  of  the  affected  limb,  accomplished  by  putting  it  upon  a  splint,  ele- 
vation of  the  part,  and  the  envelopment  of  it  in  cotton  to  prevent 
cutaneous  contact,  are  demanded  in  acute  cases.  Hot  lotions  and  fomen- 
tations containing  l)elladonna  and  anodynes,  local  Ijloodletting,  and  deep 
injections  of  morj)hia,  atroj)ia,  and  chloroform  have  been  resorted  to 
with  satisfaction.  Phenacetin  internally  administered  has  some  I'eputa- 
tion  for  relieving  the  pain  of  neuritis. 

After  the  acute  inflammation  has  subsided,  and  in  cases  where  the 
disease  has  been  more  or  less  subacute  from  the  start,  galvanism  may  be 
resorted  to  with  some  hope  of  giving  comfort.  The  galvanic  current  is 
said  to  be  more  beneticial  than  the  faradic  current,  and  should  be  ^\'eak 
when  first  employed.  Diuretics,  diaphoretics,  and  laxatives  should  be 
used  to  meet  general  indications.  Morphia,  the  bromides,  chloral, 
sulfonal,  and  hyoscine  will  frequently  be  demanded  to  relieve  the  excru- 
ciating pain.  Cocaine  by  hypodermic  injection  at  the  seat  of  pain  is  a 
wiser  remedy  for  relieving  the  suffering  of  neuritis  than  morphia.  The 
former  has  direct  action  ujxin  the  nerves  affected,  while  moi'phia  acts 
only  by  l)lunting  the  sensibility  of  the  brain.  Both  remedies  are  liable 
to  ])roduce  habituation  if  not  used  with  great  discrimination.  The  mor- 
phia, of  course,  has  greater  power  to  relieve  intense  pain  than  cocaine. 
The  faradic  current  should  not  be  used  in  acute  neuritis.  It  is  said  to 
do  actual  harm.  Hot  ajiplications,  moist  or  dry,  sometimes  give  comfort 
to  the  patient.  Ice  locally  employed  is  occasionally  serviceable,  par- 
ticularly in  traumatic  neuritis. 

Chronic  neuritis  should  be  treated  with  the  constitutional  remedies 
above  mentioned,  as  especially  indicated  in  syphilitic,  rheumatic,  and 
gouty  cases.  Counter-iri-itation  by  blisters  and  the  actual  cautery  will  at 
times  aid  in  the  cure.  Injections  into  the  nerve-trunk  itself  of  chloroform 
or  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  osmic  acid  have  given  relief. 

Tonics — and  among  these  strychnia  esj)ecially — are  good  remedies. 
Change  of  residence  will  often  aid  in  hastening  cure.  For  the  atrophied 
muscles  galvanism  and  mild  massage  are  indicated.  In  the  use  of 
counter-irritation  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  anissthesia  resulting 
from  the  neuritis  may  prevent  the  patient  complaining  of  pain  from  the 
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mustard   or    other    stimulating    applications    employed.      Troublesome 
burns  are  sometimes  due  to  neglect  of  this  precaution. 

Nerve-stretching  is  an  opcratit>n  which  has  been  much  resorted  to 
by  surgeons  tor  tiie  cure  of  neuralgia  and  chronic  neuritis.  Its  mode 
of  action  is  not  well  understood,  and  the  beneficial  result  expected  is 
often  not  obtained. 


NEURALGIA. 

Definition. — The  term  "  neuralgia  "  is  used  when  pain  occurs  in  the 
course  of  one  or  more  ccrebro-spinal  nerves  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  inflammation  or  other  discoverable  organic  change  in  the  nerve. 
The  name  is  often  incorrectly  ai)plicd  to  neuritis,  sclerosis  of  nerves, 
pressure  from  tumors,  and  otlier  patliological  conditions  which  are  con- 
sidered to  be  neuralgic  or  functional  because  the  surgeon  has  not  been 
able  to  determine  that  a  pathological  lesion  is  actually  present.  The 
progress  of  medical  science  has  greatly  limited  the  number  of  cases  to 
whicii  the  name  neuralgia  can  properly  be  applied. 

Varieties. — As  neuralgia,  speaking  strictly,  is  pain  in  a  nerve  witii- 
out  discoverable  organic  lesion,  :dl  true  neuralgias  may  be  called  sponta- 
neous or  idiopathic  neuralgias,  ^"arious  terms,  founded  on  the  cause, 
ai'c  used  to  exjiress  the  different  kinds  of  neuralgia ;  as,  for  example, 
hysterical,  reflex,  traumatic,  gouty.  The  use  of  these  descriptive  adjec- 
tives is  evidence  of  the  clinical  confusion  between  neuritis  and  neuralgia. 
The  very  violent  form  whicli  occurs  in  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  is  often 
called  epileptiform  neuralgia,  because  the  paroxysms  of  pain  are  much 
more  sudden  and  intense  than  the  intermittent  jiaroxysmal  pain  ordi- 
narily seen  in  neuralgia  of  otlier  nerves.  Prosopalgia  and  tic  doulou- 
reux are  terms  also  used  to  designate  this  form. 

Ervthromelalgia,  also  called  congestive  neuralgia  and  red  neuralgia, 
is  a  chronic  painful  condition  occurring  in  the  feet  and  hands,  associated 
with  dusky  or  mottled  redness  of  the  skin,  and  is  apparently  due  to  a 
neuritis. 

Megrim  or  hemicrania,  and  headaches  are  not  classified  with  the 
neuralgias. 

The  situation  of  the  neuralgia  is  indicated  by  mentioning  the  nerve 
affected ;  for  example,  trigeminal  neuralgia,  sciatic  and  visceral  neural- 
gia. Unfortunately,  the  word  is  fretiuently  emjiloyed  to  cover  careless 
diagnoses.  The  ])ain  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  of  scybalous  masses  in  the 
rectum,  or  of  anal  fissure  has  often  been  attributed  to  neuralgia  of  the 
bladder  or  rectum.  Coccygodynia,  or  neuralgia  at  the  coccyx,  may  be  a 
functional  condition,  but  anal  fissure  should  always  be  suspected  and 
sought. 

^Nletatarsalgia,  or  Morton's  neuralgia  of  the  foot,  which  has  for  its 
]iromineflt  symptom  pain  in  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joints  of  the  third 
and  fourth  toes,  is  possibly  a  neuritis  due  to  pressure  on  the  external 
plantar  nerve  by  partial  luxation  of  the  joints.  It  may  be  a  true 
neuralgia. 

Tarsalgia  has  been  apjilied  to  pain  of  an  uncertain  cause  in  the  feet 
of  those  compelled  to  stand  and  walk  a  great  deal.  It  is  probably  due 
to  incipient  flat-foot. 
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Neuralgia  more  frequently  attacks  the  trigeminal,  .seiatie,  and  inter- 
costal than  other  nerves. 

Causes. — A  neurotic  constitution,  inherited  or  acquired,  anaemia  or 
general  deliility,  gouty  and  rheumatic  tendencies,  diabetes,  and  toxic 
agents,  such  as  alcohol,  lead,  and  arsenic,  predispose  to  neuralgia. 
Malaria  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  fruitful  cause  of  this  disease.  Some 
recent  authorities  believe  that  the  intermittent  character  of  neuralgic 
paro.xysms  has  caused  observers  to  give  more  credence  than  is  proper  to 
this  opinion.  It  is  possible  that  the  curative  power  of  quinine  and 
arsenic  is  due  to  the  effect  of  these  drugs  as  tonics  rather  than  as  anti- 
malarial agents. 

Neuralgia  occasionally  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  typhoid  fever  and 
other  acute  diseases,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  these  affections  are 
its  cause.  Neuralgia  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men.  It  does 
not  affect  young  children,  and  is  rather  rare  in  old  age,  except  in  the 
form  described  as  epileptiform  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve. 

Over-exertion,  emotional  shock,  injuries,  toxic  agents,  and  various 
infections  are  believed  to  be  exciting  causes  of  neuralgia.  It  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  with  certainty  between  neuralgia  and  neuritis  so  caused. 
Local  irritation  of  a  nerve  may  produce  neuralgia  of  the  nerve  so  irri- 
tated, or  of  some  other  nerve  by  reflex  influence.  Injuries  may  perhaps 
cause  neuralgia  without  setting  up  a  neuritis.  Tumors  outside  the  nerve 
or  within  the  nerve,  periosteal  thickening,  foreign  bodies  such  as  bul- 
lets, fractures,  and  dislocations,  may  cause  neuralgia  by  pressure  on  the 
nerve-fibres.  It  is  probable  that  inflammatory  exudates  in  the  nerve- 
sheath  and  varicosity  of  the  blood-vessels  supplying  the  nerve  induce 
neuralsria  in  this  manner.  Persons  running  sewing-machines,  and 
blacksmiths,  who  are  subjected  to  long  standing  and  the  carrying  of 
heavy  weights,  are  supposed  to  be  more  liable  than  others  to  sciatic 
neuralgia.  Occupations  which  render  persons  lialile  to  sudden  changes 
of  temjierature  and  over-use  of  muscles  seem  to  predispose  to  this  dis- 
ease. Exposure  to  cold  causes  a  neuralgia  or  neuritis  not  well  under- 
stood. Cicatrizing  wounds  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  great  pain, 
because  of  pressure  exerted  upon  ner\-e-filanients  caught  in  the  granula- 
tion tissue.  Such  neuralgias  often  come  under  the  notice  of  surgeons 
for  excision  of  the  tender  scar. 

Irritation  of  peripheral  nerves  is  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  reflex 
neuralgia.  A  carious  tooth  will  give  rise  to  nerve-pain  in  the  fifth  cra- 
nial nerve.  Pain  in  the  neck  and  arm  may  be  due  to  an  irritated  nerve 
of  the  lower  extremity.  Stone  in  the  kidney  can  cause  neuralgia  of  the 
testicle  by  irritation  of  a  branch  of  the  nerve  whose  terminal  branches 
supply  the  testicle.     These  are  illustrations  of  reflex  neuralgia. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  neuralgia  may  be  due  to  organic  disease 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Cerebral  and  spinal  tumors  and  inflam- 
mations are  thus  concerned  in  the  etiology  of  nerve-pain.  Spinal  caries 
is  a  surgical  condition  to  be  thought  of  in  this  connection. 

The  neuralgias  occurring  in  ansemic  and  dyspeptic  individuals  and  in 
those  exhausted  by  over-work  and  anxiety  are  not  surgical  in  their 
aspect,  but  thej-  must  be  remembered,  lest  unnecessary  opei-ations  be 
done.  Their  cure  can  be  secured  by  judicious  exercise,  good  food, 
hygienic  surroundings,  and  medicinal  treatment. 
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Pathology. — Disease  of  the  sensory  nerves,  of  the  nerve-sheutlis,  or 
impaired  niitrition  of  the  nerve-trunk,  (hie  to  obliterating  arteritis  or 
senile  sclerosis,  uvav  be  tiie  patiioloii'ieal  lesion  in  neuralgia.  In  ca.ses 
where  the  nerve-pain  (juiekly  eliauges  its  location  from  one  nerve  to 
another  no  pathological  alteration  is  discoverable.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  in  such  cases  the  lesion  is  in  the  spinal  ganglia  or  sensory  cells  of 
the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Sometimes  the  neuralgic  ]iain  survives  after  the  cause  has  been 
removed  and  the  patliological  eiiangc  has  disappeared.  Such  reminiscent 
neuralgias  arise  from  the  existence  of  a  paiu-iialiit,  and  seem  to  be  especi- 
ally prominent  in  patients  \vho  have  used  opiates  extensively  during  the 
original  disease.  If  the  pathological  findings  of  neuritis  are  discovered, 
the  disease  is  not  pmjierly  called  neuralgia.  The  intracranial  portions 
of  the  second  and  tliird  divisions  of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  removed  by 
me  for  intrai-talile  tic  douloureux  some  years  ago,  showed,  according  to 
the  pathologists,  these  conditions:  "The  cells  of  the  neui-oglia  are  in 
several  localities  undergoing  proliferation,  not  a  few  having  centres  of  an 
almost  embryonic  condition.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  nerve  are  not, 
however,  varicose,  tortuous,  or  saccular.  The  cylinders  are  advancedly 
degenerated,  many  cylinder-sheaths  lieing  void  of  any  semblance  of  a 
central  cylinder.  This  degtnerating  proi'ess  is  not  universal  in  any  one 
tubule,  as  at  points  almost  normal  remains  of  the  tubule  may  l)e  seen. 
By  this  we  mean  points  at  which  the  cylinder  appears  histologically 
normal." 

Symptoms. — The  characteristic  sym])tom  is  darting  pain  of  great 
intensity,  occurring  in  jiaroxysms  and  radiating  from  a  point  more  or 
less  localized  along  the  distribution  of  one  nerve.  Between  the  parox- 
ysms there  may  be  no  pain  or  a  dull  aching  sensation.  Pressure  upon 
the  nerve  where  it  makes  an  exit  through  the  deep  fascia  or  a  bony  canal 
may  increase  the  burning,  sliooting  pain,  but  otherwise  firm  pressure  is 
generally  not  painful.  Sometimes,  however,  the  skin  is  hypersesthetic 
and  the  nerve  tender.  The  paroxysms  and  intermissions  of  ))ain  may  be 
very  regular,  even  in  cases  not  of  malarial  origin.  Xcuralgia  shows  a 
tendency  to  be  unilateral,  and  is  often  worse  at  nigiit.  The  pain  maybe 
somewhat  diffused,  and,  instead  of  Ijcing  confined  to  one  nerve,  may 
appear  in  several  nerves  successively.  The  application  of  heat,  cold,  or 
pressure  may  instigate  a  paroxysm  during  the  intermission  or  remission. 

Tenderness  over  the  spine  corres])onding  to  the  place  of  origin  of  the 
nerve  has  been  observed.  Numbness,  coldness,  tingling,  and  iieaviness 
of  the  limb,  muscular  spasm  and  weakness,  and  various  vaso-motor, 
secretory,  and  trophic  sym])toms  may  occur.  These  symptoms  should 
suggest  neuritis  to  the  observer.  Herjies  zoster  occurs  in  connection 
with  neuralgic  pain,  but  here  the  nerve  is  inflamed  and  the  condition  is 
not  truly  a  neuralgia.  Patients  subject  to  neuralgia  are  a])t  to  suffer 
from  re])cutcd  attacks,  varving  in  duration  from  weeks  to  months. 

The  violent  form  of  neuralgia,  called  tic  douloureux  or  ei>ileptiform 
neuralgia,  which  occurs  in  the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  has  sym])toms  tiiat 
often  demand  surgical  interference.  The  disease  occurs  in  both  sexes 
and  in  varying  ages  and  constitutions.  The  patients  are  not  necessarily 
debilitated,  though  the  violence  of  the  pain  so  interferes  with  slec])  and 
with  mastication  and  deglutition  that  their  nutrition  may  be  impaired. 
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Tlu-  paroxysms  of  pain,  wliicli  may  ati'cct  any  one  or  all  tiiroo  of  the 
divisions  of  the  triironiinal  nerve,  are  sudden  and  startling  in  their  cha- 
racter. The  exernciatini;'  pain  lasts  from  a  few  seconds  to  half  a  minute, 
and  the  paroxysms  may  he  re|)eated  many  times  with  scarcely  an  interval. 
()<'casionally  reflex  sj)asm  of  the  ninscles  occurs  \\itli  each  exacerbation 
of  pain.  A  breath  of  cold  air,  or  attempts  to  speak,  swallow,  or  chew,  or 
the  slightest  touch  to  the  surface  of  the  face,  may  be  sufficient  to  excite 
a  spasm  of  agonizing  pain.  It  usually  begins  at  a  single  s]i()t  and  radiates 
over  the  distribution  of  the  nerve  to  the  skin.  The  patient  seems  to  lose 
self-control,  gi-asps  his  head  with  his  hands,  clenches  his  teeth,  and  some- 
times writhes  in  agony.  The  pain  is  felt  in  the  nuicous  membrane  of  the 
gums,  lips,  and  nose,  as  well  as  in  the  skin  of  the  face.  The  secretion 
of  tears  and  saliva  is  frequently  increased.  The  dread  of  having  such 
paroxysms  excited  makes  the  patient  exceedingly  timid  in  speaking, 
eating,  and  drinking,  and  gives  him  a  cautions  demeanor  which  is  (piite 
characteristic.  In  some  cases  friction  over  the  tender  sjtot  seems  to  lessen 
the  ])ain.  Patients  with  sn])i-aorbital  neuralgia  may  for  this  reason  rub 
ott'  the  hair  of  the  eyebrow  in  their  attempts  to  gain  comfort.  iSuch 
relief  is  probably  given  only  when  the  pain  is  of  modei'ate  severity,  for 
in  severe  cases  touching  the  skin  seems  to  cause  intolerable  suffering,  and 
may  even  start  a  paroxysm  when  it  has  been  ])reviously  absent. 

Patients  may  recijver  from  an  attack  of  e|iile])tiform  neuralgia  after 
suffering  for  some  weeks,  and  l)e  free  from  pain  for  a  period  of  months. 
Other  attacks,  however,  usually  occur,  and  the  disease  is  exceedingly 
rebellious  to  treatment.  The  suffering  is  so  great  that  the  patient  may 
commit  suicide.  Patients  are  nearly  always  willing  to  submit  to  repeated 
surgical  operations,  asserting  that  any  risk  is  preferal)le  to  the  agony 
which  they  are  conqielled  to  endure. 

Diagnosis. — The  pain  of  neui-algia  is  similar  to  that  of  neuritis,  but 
the  latter  is  less  paroxysmal  and  more  likely  to  be  accompanied  by 
anajsthcsia,  loss  of  ])owcr,  and  tenderness  over  the  nerve-trunk.  Sensa- 
tions of  coldness  and  of  burning  are  more  probably  due  to  neuritis  than 
to  neuralgia.  On  the  other  hand,  paroxysmal  ]iain  following  the  course 
of  the  nerve,  and  accompanied  liv  tender  spots  where  the  ner\-e  is  known 
to  perforate  fascia,  muscle,  or  bone,  is  more  proi)ably  neuralgic.  ]'"irm 
pressure  often  relieves  the  pain  of  neuralgia,  but  adds  to  the  suffering  in 
neuritis.  In  making  this  test  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  neuralgia 
the  skin  itself  may  be  hypersesthetic  when  lightly  touched,  though  firm 
pressure  will  relieve  the  \ym\\. 

In  neuralgia  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  part,  as  in  local 
inflammation,  and  there  is  no  fever.  The  trojthic  changes  seen  in  neuritis 
are,  of  course,  absent  in  the  functional  disease. 

Neuralgia  of  the  joints  may  simulate  chronic  inflammation.  Neuralgia 
of  the  mammary  gland  in  women  of  nervous  tem]>erament  and  disordered 
menstruation  is  liable  to  raise  the  suspicion  of  ])ossible  malignant  disease. 
This  is  ])articularly  the  case  if  adenomatous  or  other  benign  growths  are 
situated  in  the  gland. 

Treatment. — The  neuralgias  of  hysterical  and  neurasthenic  ]iersons 
who  are  mentally  and  ])hysically  demoralized,  the  reminiscent  neuralgias 
previously  mentioned,  and  the  neuralgias  occurring  in  the  degenerative 
period  of  life  are  ditficidt  to  cure.     Their  management  belongs  to  the 
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domain  of  medicine.  The  cause  sliould  he  removed,  if  possible,  and 
the  general  nervous  system  given  special  attention.  These  cases  should 
not  be  suljjected  to  surgical  operation  until  every  cause  of  nervous  strain 
and  every  depressing  influence  upon  the  mind  have  been  removed.  It 
is  probable  that  many  operations  are  unsuccessful  because  the  surgeon 
has  not  realized  that  the  disease  is  due  to  a  worn-out  nervous  svstem. 

Tumors,  intianuiiatorv  exudates,  foreign  bodies,  and  cicatrices  causing 
nerve-pressure,  epiphysitis,  bone  disease,  and  other  surgical  conditions, 
and  affections  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  which  give  rise  to  pain,  nuist 
be  excluded  before  treatment  is  directed  to  the  nerve  in  which  j>ain  is 
felt.  It  is  often  much  easier  to  call  a  case  "neuralgia"  than  to  give  the 
time  and  thought  necessary  to  discover  the  real  lesion  which  occasions 
the  pain. 

Anodynes  and  counter-irritants  are  nuicli  used  in  the  local  treatment. 
Belladonna  ointment,  menthol,  cocaine,  aconite,  opium,  and  hyoscvannis 
are  employed  for  their  soothing  etl'ect,  and  may  be  combined  with  lano- 
lin. Ointment  of  veratria  (1  part  to  25)  or  aconitia  ointment  (1  part  to 
100)  is  sometimes  valuable.  As  counter-irritants,  iodine,  chloroform  lini- 
ment, camphor  and  cldoral,  i)listers,  and  the  actual  cauterv  may  be  found 
useful.  A  weak  galvanic  current,  used  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  daily, 
with  the  positive  [)ole  near  the  seat  of  pain,  may  give  relief.  Massage 
is  sometimes  of  service.  A  spray  of  methyl  chloride  and  other  local 
refrigerants  may  be  used  to  numb  the  skin  and  relieve  pain.  Subse- 
quent inflammation  and  gangrene  may  be  produced  if  they  are  employed 
for  too  long  a  time. 

Various  remedies  have  been  used  for  the  constitutional  treatment  of 
neuralgia.  Their  etticacy  dc])ends  upon  the  skill  with  which  the  surgeon 
has  sought  out  the  cause.  They  are  often  given  credit  for  a  cure  which 
is  largely  due  to  the  hygienic  accessories  which  have  been  brought  into 
pl.ay.  Arsenic  in  increasing  doses,  iron,  (piinine,  strychnia,  zinc,  and 
cod-liver  oil  are  the  most  valuable  remedies  in  debilitated  teases.  The 
bromides,  asafetida,  valerian,  and  castoreum  are  antispasmodics  often 
employed,  (xelsemium  pushed  to  its  physiological  effect,  nitro-glycerin 
in  lai-ge  doses,  and  aconitia  in  doses  of  y^tt  to  ts^  of  a  grain,  are  drugs 
whicli  also  have  a  valuable  place  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia.  Phena- 
cetin,  antifebrin,  and  antipyrine  may  relieve  the  pain,  but  nuist  be  used 
with  caution  lest  they  induce  habituation.  The  opiates  are  especially 
dangerous  for  tlie  same  reason.  Salol  and  sodimii  salicylate  arc  indi- 
cated in  cases  of  supposed  rheumatic  etiology,  while  jwtassium  iodide 
and  mercury  shoidd  be  administered  in  cases  of  a  possible  syphilitic 
origin.  Alkalies,  lithium  salts,  colchicum,  cannabis  Indica,  and  cimici- 
fuga  shoidd  be  used  in  appropriate  cases. 

The  iiypodermatic  use  of  atropia  and  other  remedies  spoken  of  in  the 
treatment  of  neuritis  may  at  time  l)e  adopted  with  benefit.  Ergot  and 
phosphorus  have  been  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia. 
When  all  these  means  fail  surgical  operation  must  be  considered. 

Various  ojierative  procedures  have  been  adopted  for  the  treatment  of 
neuralgia  when  medical  treatment  has  proved  unavailing.  Neurectasia, 
or  nerve-stretching,  neurotomv,  and  neurectomy  are  the  operations  usually 
employed  for  the  relief  of  this  painful  condition.  Acupuncture  and 
galvano-puncture   have   been   occasionally  advocated.     Compression  of 
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tlie  nerve  against  a  bone  by  means  of"  a  screw-clainp,  so  as  to  crush  its 
fil)res,  lias  been  proposed  lor  tiie  purpose.  Excision  of  a  cortical  centre 
in  the  brain  or  the  sjtinal  roots  of  the  implicated  nerves  has  bec:n  seri- 
ously proposed,  and,  1  believe,  peri<)rnie<l  in  a  few  instances.  Excision 
of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  and  of  the  intracranial  portions  of  the  fifth 
nerve  has  been  repeatedly  performed,  with  great  benefit,  in  trifacial 
neuralgia. 

Xeurotoniy  is  seldom  done  at  the  })resent  day,  because  the  simple  divis- 
ion of  the  uervc-fii)res  permits  very  early  reunion  of  the  cut  ends. 
Neurectomy,  in  which  a  ])icce  of  the  nerve  is  removed,  is  much  more 
likely  to  give  permanent  relief,  and  is  not  a  more  serious  operation  than 
neurotomy.  After  neurectomy,  which  is  done  as  far  as  possible  behind 
the  seat  of  pain,  the  distal  end  of  the  nerve  may  be  bent  liackward  or  a 
piece  of  muscle  or  fascia  inter])osed  between  the  cut  ends  in  order  to 
prevent  reunion  of  the  divided  nerve-trunk.  A  small  piece  of  metal  or 
celluloid  might  lie  similarly  interposed  and  left  within  the  tissues,  but  I 
know  of  no  reported  cases. 

Nerve-stretching  consists  in  exposing  the  nerve  and  making  traction 
in  a  direction  away  from  its  cerebro-spinal  connection.  This  oj)eration 
is  not  likely  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  neurectomy,  but  has  the  advantage 
that  the  motor  paralysis  occurring  from  interference  with  the  motor 
fibres  in  the  nerve-trunk  is  not  so  great  or  lasting  as  after  the  oj)eration 
of  neurectomy. 

Subcutaneous  nerve-stretching  is  performed  upon  the  sciatic  nerve  by 
flexing  the  thigh  strongly  upon  the  pelvis  until  the  knee  touches  the 
the  chest.  During  this  procedure  the  knee  is  kept  straight,  so  as  to 
increase  the  tension  upon  the  sciatic  nerve.  This  o])cration  is  not  very 
often  done  at  the  j)rcsent  time,  because  an  aseptic  incision  is  scarcely 
attended  with  danger,  and  permits  the  stretching  to  be  done  more 
efficiently. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  meth(ids  of  performing  these  operations 
ujion  nei'ves  will  be  given  in  a  later  section  which  discusses  the  Opera- 
tions  upon    Nerves. 

When  neuralgia  is  due  to  a  nerve  being  caught  in  an  inflammatory 
exudate  or  in  a  cicatrix,  excision  of  the  compressing  tissue  and  the 
nerve-fibres  in  it  will  usually  be  followed  by  permanent  cure.  If  a 
nerve  is  entangled  in  callus  which  has  resulted  from  a  fracture,  it  is 
necessary  to  chisel  away  the  osseous  material  and  free  the  nerve.  This 
operation  is  proliably  more  fiften  called  for  in  fractures  about  the  elbow 
than  in  other  situations,  because  the  ulnar  nerve  is  liable  to  be  entangled 
in  callus  situated  liehind  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus.  After 
relieving  the  pressure  upon  an  imprisoned  nerve  it  is  well  to  stretch  the 
nerve  before  closing  the  wound. 

Bulbous  nerves  foiuid  in  stumps  after  am])utation  are  often  the  seat 
of  severe  neuralgia,  due  to  pressure  exerted  by  the  artificial  limb.  A 
true  neuritis  occasionally  occurs  in  these  bulbous  tumors,  which  are 
really  a  form  of  neuroma.  The  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  such 
neuromatous  enlargements  after  amputation  furnishes  a  good  reason  for 
the  surgeon  to  draw  out  the  nerves  at  the  time  of  amputation  and  cut 
them  off  as  high  as  possible.  An  ascending  neuritis  may  take  place  in 
nerves  having  bulbous  ends  in  stumps.     Hence  it  is  often  wise  to  do  a 
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neurectomy  early.      This  is  probably  better  than  being  satisfied  with 
stretohino-  of  the  nerve  either  in  the  stuiu])  or  at  a  ])oiut  above. 

NERVE-SPAHJI. 

The  s|)asmodic  neurosis  claiming;  attention  here  is  that  often  called 
"convulsive  tic,"  in  which  intermittent  and  invuluntarv  motions  of  a 
clioreic  kind  occur  in  groups  of  muscles  physiologically  associated. 
Surgical  interference  is  at  times  demanded  when  the  facial  or  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve  is  tluis  affected. 

FACIAL   SPASM. 

Causes. — P^acial  spasm,  histrionic  spasm,  or  mimic  tic  causes  irre- 
sistible twitchings  of  a  few  or  many  of  the  nuiscles  of  the  face  supplied  by 
the  seventh  cranial,  or  facial,  nerve.  This  condition  is  quite  different  from 
muscular  spasm  secondary  to  a  paralyzing  lesion  involving  the  nerve. 

The  disease  ma}-  be  caused  by  tumors,  softening,  or  other  organic 
changes  in  the  nerve-nucleus  in  the  pons,  in  the  corresponding  centre  in 
the  cortex  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  cerebrum,  or  in  the  nerve  itself; 
or  it  may  depend  on  unknown  or  nutritional  changes  and  be  called  func- 
tional or  idiopathic.  Falls  on  the  head,  mental  shock,  anaemia,  the 
neuropatliic  diathesis,  and  irritation  of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  as  well  as 
other  reflex  agencies,  appear  to  ha\'e  been  efficient  causes.  Gowers 
mentions  an  instance  supposed  to  have  been  due  to  the  habitual  muscular 
movements  resulting  from  snuff-taking.  The  majority  of  cases  have  no 
discoverable  organic  causation. 

Symptoms. — The  spasms  are  usually  clonic,  are  unattended  Ijy  pain 
or  palsy,  and  are  often  limited  to  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  u[)per 
branches  of  one  facial  nerve.  The  orbicular  of  the  eyelids  and  the 
zygomatics  are  the  muscles  most  frequently  involved.  Both  nerves  may 
be  involved,  however,  and  the  muscles  supplied  by  other  nerves  than 
the  facial  are  occasionally  thrown  into  spasms  secondarily.  Thus  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue,  of  the  jaw,  and  of  the  neck  and  arm  may  be 
finally  involved.  Tiie  momentary  contractions  occur  witli  great  rapidity, 
and  resemble  the  movements  produced  l)y  ap])lication  of  the  faradic 
current  to  the  nerve.  Exposure  to  bright  light  or  cold,  emotion,  and 
similar  excitants  increase  the  twitchings.  Tonic  spasm  is  sometimes 
associated  with  the  clonic  spasms.  The  disease,  which  may  have  a  remit- 
tent or  an  interniittent  eliaracter,  is  difficult  to  relieve,  but  is  unattended 
with  danger  to  life  unless  it  be  a  symptom  of  (irganic  disease  in  the 
brain.  The  patient  is  of  course  much  annoyed  at  his  inability  to  avoid 
"  making  faces."  This  characteristic  has  given  the  names  "  mimic  spasm  " 
and  "  histrionic  spasm  "  to  the  disease. 

Treatment. — Causes  of  reflex  irritation,  such  as  diseased  teeth, 
neuralgi;r,  or  errors  of  refraction,  should  be  efficiently  treated,  the  jjatient 
should  l)e  kept  free  from  known  emotional  causes,  and  the  general  health 
should  be  brought  iq)  to  the  l)est  standard.  Both  medicinal  and  surgical 
treatment  have  been  conspicuously  unsatisfactory.  Cannabis  Indica, 
arsenic,  valerian,  zinc,  conium,  gelsemium,  hyoscyanuis,  chloral,  cocaine, 
morphia,  and  the  bromides  iiave  been  used  with  occasional  success.  The 
danger  of  inducing  morjihia  or  other  drug-addiction  must  not  be  forgot- 
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ton,  siijcc  largo  doses  and  prolonjicd  use  ;ire  reiinired  in  treating  this 
disease.  Galvanism  is  recommended  rather  iiigidy  by  Dana.  Blisters 
behind  the  ear  have  seemed  serviceable.  Stretching  the  nerve  vigorously 
after  exposing  it  near  its  exit  from  the  sterno-mastoid  foramen  has  been 
tried,  l)iit  the  improvement  has  not  very  often  been  lasting.  Tlie  ])ara]- 
vsis  of  motion  so  induced  gradnally  disappears,  but  the  s])asniodic 
twitcliing  usually  returns  as  the  muscles  regain  power  through  the 
regeneration  of  the  nerve.  Neurectomy  will  stop  the  spasm,  but  the 
permanent  disfigurement  of  tlie  face  due  to  the  ])aralysis  so  caused 
renders  such  |)rocedure  usually  imjiroper.  Godlee '  and  Keen  ^  have 
published  collections  of  eases  treated  by  nerve-stretching,  but  these  show 
that  the  relief  was  often  transient.  It  is  worth  trial  in  troublesome  cases, 
as  the  scar  made  is  insignificant. 

Perhajts  a  neui'otomy  with  innnediate  suture  of  the  nerve  might  be 
justifiable,  since  union  of  the  cut  nerve  with  final  restoration  of  motion 
without  spasm  miglit  possibly  be  obtained. 

Tiie  nerve  is  exposed  fi)r  stretching  by  an  incision  in  front  of  the 
auricle,  as  advocated  by  Hueter,  or  by  the  method  of  Baum,  who  makes 
the  cut  behind  the  auricle ;  tiie  latter  is  prcfcral)le.  The  incision  is  an 
angular  one,  innnediateiy  behind  the  auricle,  with  tiie  apex  of  the  angle 
pointing  backward  over  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process.  The  wdiole 
length  of  tiie  incision  should  be  about  two  and  a  half  inches.  Tlie 
nerve  will  be  found  in  the  space  between  the  storno-cleido-mastoid  mus- 
cle posteriorly  and  the  parotid  gland  in  front.  In  the  l)ottom  of  tliis 
narrow  space,  at  a  depth  of  one  inch  or  more,  tlie  nerve  will  be  touiid 
lying  upon  the  fascia  covering  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  vertebral 
column.  The  operator  will  by  this  method  reach  the  nerve  about  half 
an  incii  in  front  of  its  exit  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  He  shoidd 
search  for  the  nerve,  which  is  rather  small,  at  a  jxiint  from  a  ([uarter  to 
a  half  inch  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  mastoid 
process,  keeping  above  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle.  This 
muscle  is  not  always  seen  in  the  wound.  The  styloid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone  and  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebne  are  valuable 
landmarks  in  carrying  out  the  deeper  dissections.  Illumination  of  the 
narrow  fossa  in  which  the  nerve  lies  with  the  head-mirror  will  aid  greatly 
in  the  identification.  Keen  has  used  a  needle-like  electrode,  which  he 
passed  over  the  structures  until  muscular  responses  showetl  that  the 
nerve  was  touched.  The  wet-sponge  electrode  should  at  the  same  time 
be  applied  to  the  cheek.  The  current  for  this  purpose  must  lie  weak, 
because  a  strong  current  may  produce  muscular  contraction  when  the 
electrode  is  not  in  contact  with  the  facial  nerve,  as  the  tissues  in  the 
wound  are  nioist.^ 

SPINAL    ACCESSORY  SPASM ONE    FORM    OP    TORTICOLLIS. 

Spasmodic  torticollis  is  a  neurosis  giving  rise  to  clonic  or  tonic  spasms 
of  the  cervical  muscles  su]ij)lied  liy  the  spinal  accessory  and  the  upper 
cervical  nerves.      It  must  be  distinguished  from   congenital  wry-neck 

'  Trans.  Cllniail  Soc.  London,  toI.  xvi.  ''  AnnaU  of  Surgerii,  July,  1886. 

''  A  recent  article  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Gray,  entitled  "  Palmus,"  will  be  found 
in  the  Amei:  Joiiin.  Med.  Sc,  May,  1895,  p.  535. 
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ami  tlie  forms  occurring  as  symptoms  of  spinal  caries,  rheumatic  myos- 
titis,  tumors,  and  abscesses.  In  causation  and  symptoms  the  disease  is 
analos^ous  to  facial  tic,  just  described. 

Tlie  sterno-niastoid  is  tlie  muscle  most  commonly  affected,  though  the 
tra])c/.ius,  splcnius,  and  other  cervical  nnisclcs  may  be  involved.  W'lien 
i)otli  the  sterno-niastoid  and  splcnius  are  involved,  it  is  usually  the 
splenius  on  one  side  and  the  sterno-niastoid  on  the  other.  If  the  sterno- 
niastoid  ami  trapezius  are  associated  in  the  spasm,  tliey  are  usually  on 
the  same  side.  It  must  be  recollected  that  contraction  of  a  sterno-nias- 
toid muscle  rotates  tlie  face  toward  the  o])posite  side,  tlirusts  the  chin  a 
little  fiirward.  and  brings  the  mastoid  process  of  the  same  side  and  the 
back  of  the  head  nearer  tiie  clavicle.  It  is  very  mucii  the  movement 
caused  by  grasping  a  lock  of  hair  near  the  mastoid  process  with  the  haiul 
of  tlie  same  side  and  making  traction.  The  splenius,  unlike  the  steruo- 
mastoid,  rotates  the  head  toward  the  side  of  the  acting  muscle.  If  both 
sides  are  affected,  which  is  rare,  the  head  is  drawn  backward.  This  is 
retrocollic  spasm.  The  character  of  motion  is  iiKidified  by  the  nerves 
involved,  but  nearly  always  the  two  muscles  supplied  by  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve — the  sterno-niastoid  and  the  trapezius — are  involved.^ 

Excessive  rotation  without  mucli  retraction  suggests  that  the  sterno- 
mastoid  of  one  side  and  the  sjilenius  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck  are 
involved.  The  face  will  be  turned  away  from  the  affected  sterno-niastoid. 
lictraction  of  the  head  witiiout  much  I'otation  points  to  the  two  trapezius 
muscles  as  being  in  fault.  The  muscles  of  the  face  and  arm  may  become 
involved  secondarily. 

The  rotatory  jerking  of  the  head  is  not  generally  accompanied  by 
much  pain,  but  the  fatigue  and  annoyance  from  the  incessant  motion 
may  be  great.  The  spasms,  which  are  usutdly  clonic,  may  finally  become 
tonic.      Then  the  contracted  muscles  may  only  relax  during  sleeji. 

The  treatment  by  full  doses  of  nerve-sedatives  is  essentially  the 
same  as  in  facial  spasm,  and  is  nearly  as  unsiitisfactory.  Electricity, 
massage,  continuous  stretching  of  the  neck  by  suspension  with  a  jury- 
mast,  or  occasional  suspension  from  a  tripod  by  the  weight  of  the  body, 
neurectomy  of  the  spinal  accessory  or  upj)er  cervical  nerves,  and  partial 
or  complete  section  of  the  muscles,  are  suggested.  Cures  occur,  but  failure 
to  entirely  or  pcrnianently  relieve  tiie  patient  is  common.  Mechanical 
sup[)ort  by  a  properly -ad  justed  a})j)aratus  sometimes  gives  eomfort. 
Nerve-stretching  and  neurotomy  of  the  spinal  accessory  are  of  little 
value ;  neurectomy  has  given  better  results.  I  have  excised  the  spinal 
accessory  and   sulisecpientlv  divided  the  s|)lcnius  without  benefit. 

Stretching,  division,  or  excision'-'  of  tlic  spinal  accessory  nerve  is  ac- 
compiished  l)y  a  three-inch  incision  along  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno- 
mastoi<l  muscle,  beginning  at  the  jioint  of  tlu'  mastoid  process.  The 
region  siiould  be  made  prominent  by  having  the  shoulders  of  the  patient 
raised  mi  a  pillow  and  the  head  thrown  l)ackward,  with  the  face  turned 
to  the  opposite  side.  After  o]>ening  the  cervical  fascia,  relaxing  the 
tissues  of  the  neck  somewhat,  and  drawing  the  muscle  outward  and 

'  Spnxmorllc  Wry-necl-  and  other  Spaxmodic  Movemeyitf  nf  the  Hmd,  Fare,  and  Necl:,  by 
Noble  Smith,  I.onilon,  1891. 

''  "  Traiti'iiieiit  ilii  Torticollis  spasmodiqiie  par  n-seution  ilii  Nerf  spinal,"  L.  H.  Pettit, 
Revue  d' Orthopedic,  Juillet,  1891,  p.  279. 
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liackwnixl  witli  a  retractor,  tlic  siiri^odii  will  usually  fiud  the  nerve  cross- 
ing the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas.  It  eouies  out  IVoiii  beneath  the 
lower  border  of  the  digastric  muscle,  crosses  this  ])rocess,  and  enters  the 
belly  of  the  muscle.  About  half  an  inch  of  the  nerve  should  be  re- 
moved. It  can  be  reached  by  incision  posterior  to  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  l)ut  the  anterior  route,  although  a  little  more  difficult,  ensures 
more  certainly  the  removal  of  all  the  branches  going  to  the  sterno-mas- 
toid as  well  as  to  the  trapezius.' 

Keen  ^  has  devised  and  pcrformetl  an  operation  for  dixiding  the  jios- 
terior  branches  of  the  iirst,  second,  and  third  cervical  nerves  in  spas- 
modic torticollis  which  has  been  unrelieved  by  excision  of  the  s])inal 
accessory.  In  this  way  he  paralyzes  the  deep  rotators  of  the  heail, 
which  are  often  involved.  A  transverse  incision  is  made,  about  half  an 
inch  below  the  level  of  the  lobule  of  the  ear,  from  the  jiostei'ior  nuMlian 
line  outward  for  about  three  inches.  The  trapezius  muscle  is  divided  by 
a  similar  incision.  The  surgeon  then  dissects  up  the  trapezius,  and  finds 
the  great  occipital  nerve  as  it  makes  it  exit  from  the  complexus  and 
enters  the  trapezius.  The  intramuscular  aponeurosis  within  the  com- 
plexus must  be  remembered  as  an  anatomical  fact,  or  the  surgeon  may 
be  surj>rised  at  coming  upon  it.  The  nerve  emerges  from  the  complexus 
at  a  point  between  this  aponeurosis  and  the  middle  line,  usually  about 
half  an  inch  below  the  incision,  and  then  enters  the  trapezius.  The 
nerve  is  about  the  size  of  a  stout  piece  of  catgut.  The  next  step  is  to 
divide  the  com])lexus  transversely  at  the  level  of  this  great  occij)ital 
nerve  and  to  follow  In'  careful  dissection  the  nerve  downward  until  its 
origin  from  the  posterior  division  of  the  second  cervical  nerve  is  reached. 
This  nerve  should  be  divided  and  a  piece  removed  behind  the  origin  of 
the  great  occipital. 

The  inferior  oblique  muscle  must  be  identified  by  following  the  sub- 
occipital nerve,  which  passes  immediately  below  the  muscle  toward  the 
spine.  The  suboccijiital  triangle  formed  by  the  two  oblique  muscles  and 
the  greater  posterior  straight  muscle  of  the  head  must  be  identified,  as 
the  suboccipital,  or  first  cervical,  nerve  lies  in  this  triangle  close  to  the 
occiput.  A  jjoi-tion  of  this  should  then  be  excised.  About  an  inch 
lower  down  than  the  great  occipital  nerve  and  under  the  complexus  is 
found  the  external  Ijraiich  of  the  j)osterior  division  of  the  third  cervical 
nerve,  which  supplies  the  splcnius  muscle.  This  should  be  divided  close 
to  the  bifurcation  of  the  main  nerve.  Noble  Smith,^  Gardner,'  Powers,* 
and  perhaps  others  have  operated  in  tliis  manner,  and  have  found  the 
method  very  satisfactory.  Gardner,  who  claims  that  he  devised  the 
operation  before  Keen,  reports  a  case  remaining  well,  though  the  report 
was  made  nearly  five  years  after  the  operation. 

Is  has  Ijeen  suggestctl  to  remo\'e  the  motor  centre  in  the  cerebral 
cortex  in  inveterate  cases.  This  centre  is  approximately  situated  in  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  first  and  second  frontal  convolution,  just  iii 
front  of  the  arm-centre. 

'  See  Ballance,  St.  Thoma.-i's  Hospilnl  Rpports,  vol.  xiv.  p.  95. 

'  Annals  of  Surgen/,  vol.  xiii.  1891,  p.  44.  '  Loc.  cil. 

*  British  Medical  jovrnal,  Aug.  19,  1893 ;   Epitome,  p.  30. 

^  New  York  Medical  Journal.,  1892,  Iv.  p.  253. 
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TUMORS    OF    NERVES. 


Varieties. — Tumors  connected  with  nerves  are  comparatively  rare. 
Fibroma  i.s  tlic  morbid  growth  most  frequently  found  involving  the 
peripheral  nerves,  but  sari'oma,  myxoma,  glioma,  neuroma,  and  carci- 
noma occur.  Cysts  so  situated  are  probably  the  result  of  degenerative 
processes  in  previously  solid  tumors.  Carcinoma  when  present  is  usually 
an  infiltration  from  disease  of  neigiiboring  structures.  .Syj)hilitic  masses 
are  seldom  found  except  upon  the  intracranial  portions  of  the  cranial 
nerves. 

Hyperplasia  or  hypertroj)hy  of  nerve-trunks  is  described,  but  is 
exceedingly  uncommon.     This  increased  bulk   is  not  ])roperly  a  tumor. 

Neuromas,  consisting  of  medullated  or  non-meduUated  nerve-fibres, 
are  found  connected  with  nerves.  Nerve-cells  have  been,  it  is  said, 
demonstrated  in  a  few  of  such  tumors,  but  I  do  not  know  that  such 
ganglion-cells  have  been  proved  to  exist  in  neuromas  connected  with 
peripheral  nerves.  The  bulbous  cuds  of  nerves  seen  as  a  secondary  con- 
dition after  amputation  are  sometimes,  at  least,  according  to  Bowlby, 
neuromas.  This  is  an  instance  of  tumor  due  to  a  traumatic  cause.  The 
painful  subcutaneous  tubercle  descrilx'd  by  the  older  writers  is  a  small 
fibroma  developed  on  a  cutaneous  branch  of  a  sensory  nerve.  A  tumor, 
often  congenital,  consisting  of  irregularly  interwoven  cords  of  nerve- 
fibres  and  connective  tissue,  has  been  named  plexiform  neuroma  or 
plexiform  ncuro-fil)ronia.  It  has  been  found  connected  with  cerebro- 
spinal nerves  and  with  the  solar  plexus  of  the  sym])athetic  nervous 
system.  The  nerve-fibres  in  neuromas  on  nerves  are  generally  smaller 
than  the  proper  fibres  of  the  nerve,  and  are  irregularly  arranged. 

Gross  says  that  Moore  met  with  an  arterio-venous  tmnor  of  the 
popliteal  nerve.  Occasionally  many  tumors  are  foimd  connected  with 
one  nerve,  or  many  of  the  nerve-trunks  are  similarly  involved  by  nud- 
tiple  growths.  Prudden  '  has  carei'ully  studied  such  cases.  Dr.  T.  S.  K. 
Morton  ^  has  recently  recorded  an  interesting  case  of  sarcoma  of  the 
sciatic  nerve  and  collected  some  similar  cases. 

Tumors  connected  with  nerves  are  not  jiroperly  designated  as  neuro- 
mas unless  histological  study  shows  that  they  consist  largely  of  nervous 
tissue. 

The  tumor  is  usually  within  the  sheath  of  the  nerve.  The  fibres  of 
the  nerve  may  be  sejiarated  and  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  tumor, 
may  run  through  it,  or  may  pass  along  the  side  of  the  morbid  gro\\tli, 
sustaining  more  or  less  compression. 

Symptoms. — A  superficial  tumor  will  give  rise  to  the  ])hysical  signs 
of  a  growth  along  the  known  course  of  a  nerve.  It  will  be  movable 
laterally,  Imt  not  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  nerve  to  whicli  it 
is  attached.  The  symptoms  will  depend  on  the  physiological  character 
of  the  neive  and  the  amount  of  pressure  to  which  its  fibres  are  subjected. 
A  large  tumor  bound  down  by  overlying  fascire  will  give  rise  to  more 
marked  sym]itoms  than  under  the  opposite  conditions. 

No  special  symptoms  may  be  presented,  or  jiaralysis,  twitchings,  pain, 
anaesthesia,  paresthesia,  or  refiex  spasm  may  c-all  attention  to  the  prob- 

'  Anwrican  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  l.xxx.  p.  134. 
''  Philada.  Academy  of  Surgery,  Nov.  0,  1893. 
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able  nerve-iniplioation.  Pain  refi'rred  to  the  periplienil  distribution  of 
the  nerve  is  not  unusual.  This  is  not  to  be  expected  in  terminal  tumors. 
E])ileptitbrm  seizures  may  be  eausetl  by  painful  tumors  on  nerve-trunks. 
An  undiseovered  tumor  may  be  the  cause  of  an  unsuceessfully  treated 
neuraliiia. 

Trophic  chanL'^es  in  tiie  nails  and  skin,  such  as  are  seen  in  neuritis, 
may  arise  ;  therefore  glossy  skin,  painless  whitlows,  wasting  muscles,  and 
similar  sympt(mis  should  lead  to  a  search  for  a  tumor  coimected  with  the 
nerve  beibre  idio|)athic  neuritis  is  assumed. 

Treatment. — Excision  is  the  oidy  available  treatment.  The  dissec- 
tion should  i)e  made  carefully  in  order  that  as  few  nerve-tibrcs  as  possible 
be  injured.  After  the  opening  of  the  nerve-sheath  the  tumor  can  some- 
times be  enucleated  without  damage  to  the  nerve-trunk.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  the  nerve  in  the  removal  of  the  growth, 
suture  of  the  ends  of  the  divided  nerve  should  be  immcdiatelv  performed. 
Relaxing  the  parts  by  flexing  the  joints  and  stretching  tlu^  nerve  will 
often  allow  apposition  to  be  accomplished  even  when  a  considerable  ])or- 
tion  of  tissue  has  been  removed. 

Nerve-grafting  with  a  piece  of  nerve  taken  from  one  of  the  lower 
animals  or  from  a  recently-amputated  human  limb  maybe  available.  It 
is  sometimes  j)ossible  to  bridge  the  chasm  betwi'en  the  cut  ends  by  dis- 
secting a  flap  from  the  side  of  the  nerve  and  turning  it  down,  as  is  done 
in  splicing  shortened  tendons  after  tenotomy.  Where  none  of  these 
measures  are  practicable,  the  cut  ends  should  be  held  in  position  opposite 
each  other  by  long  stitches  of  catgut  extending  from  one  to  the  other. 
This  procedure  anchors  the  nerve-stumps  in  projier  relation  to  each  other. 
A  tumor  has  been  excised  without  the  o])crator  knowing  that  a  nerve- 
trunk  was  involved  until  jtaralysis  of  the  parts  su])j)lied  sliowe(l  itself. 
In  such  cases  the  wound  should  be  opened  if  healing  has  taken  jdace 
before  the  discovery,  and  nerve-suture  performed. 

Multiple  tumors  connected  with  nerves  are  scarcely  suitable  for 
excision.  The  pain  can  be  relieved  in  some  instances  by  excision  of  a 
portion  of  the  nerve  on  the  ])roximal  side  of  the  growths.  Pnhring  and 
Maury'  gave  relief  by  excision  of  the  brachial  plexus  in  a  ease  of  this 
sort.  An  interesting  specimen  of  nndtiple  tumors  of  the  median  nerve 
has  been  deposited  by  Mears  in  the  Miitter  Museum  of  Philadelphia. 

iNJxraiEs  OF  Nerves. 

Traumatic  lesions  of  nerves  are  said  to  be  more  frequent  in  the  upper 
than  in  the  lower  extremity.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  more  exposed 
situations  in  which  the  nerves  of  the  upper  extremity  are  found,  and 
partly  to  the  functional  character  of  the  upper  extremity. 

DISLOCATION. 

Dislocation  of  the  ulnar  nerve  from  the  groove  in  which  it  lies  behind 
the  epicondvle  is  a  rare  injury  which  may  occur  as  the  result  of  a  blow 
received  upon  the  nerve.  Poncet"  records  an  instance  in  which  the  con- 
dition was  due  to  muscular  effort  exerted  in  throwing  a  snowball.     Mac- 

'  Ama-ican  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  Ixxiii.  p.  413,  and  Ixxxi.  p.  435. 
^  Scmaine  medicule,  le  seraestre,  1888,  p.  39. 
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Cormac'  and  Lutz-  have  seen  cases  in  whieh  no  liistory  of  tranmatism 
was  obtained.  Blattniann's  case^  was  oansed  by  violent  gymnastic  exer- 
cise when  the  elbow  was  Hexed.  Holden^  reports  a  case  of  luxation  of 
botii  ulnar  nerves  from  muscular  strain  exerted  while  the  patient  was 
holding  the  steering-wheel  of  a  vessel  in  a  storm.  He  suddenly  felt 
something  slip  in  lioth  elbows,  and  felt  a  tingling  jxiin  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  ulnar  nerves.  The  nerves  could  l)e  pushed  in  front  of  the 
condyles  by  slight  pressure  on  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow. 

I  have  seen  but  one  case  of  this  dislocation,  a  patient  of  Dr.  H.  R. 
Wharton.  The  injury  was  due  tt)  direct  violence,  and  the  nerve  could 
be  seen  slipping  over  the  surface  of  the  ejiicondyle  when  pressure  was 
made  and  during  certain  voluntary  movements. 

From  observations  in  the  cadaver  Anne(juin  found''  that  when  the 
nerve  has  been  freed  from  its  restraining  til)rous  bands  dislocation  is 
produced  by  tlexing  the  elbow.  He  thinks  that  violent  flexion  of  the 
elbow  is  sufficient  to  tear  these  bands  and  cause  the  dislocation. 

The  diagnosis  is  easily  made  by  a  movable  cord  being  felt  under- 
neath the  skin  and  by  the  tingling  sensation  experienced  l)y  the  patient 
when  pressure  is  made  upon  it. 

If  appropriate  pads  and  enforced  rest  to  the  limb  do  not  succeed  in 
causing  the  torn  tissues  to  unite  so  as  to  restrain  the  excursions  of  the 
nerve,  it  is  proper  to  cut  down  upon  the  nerve  and  suture  it  in  the 
proper  anatomical  position.  This  has  been  done  successfully  by  G. 
Munro  Smith,''  Mac'Cormac,' Croft,**  and  others.  Andrae^  in  a  case  of 
several  months'  standing  excised  a  portion  of  the  nerve  which  was 
thickened,  stretched  the  nerve,  and  then  sutured.  He  obtained  some  im- 
provement in  the  ])aralytic  and  atrophic  symptoms. 

Additional  information  on  this  injury  may  be  sought  for  in  the 
monographs  of  Hchilling'"  and  Raynonenq." 

COMPRESSION. 

Slow  compression  of  nerves  differs  from  sudden  and  forcible  com- 
pression, which  is  practically  a  contusion.  Slow  compression  of  the 
sciatic  nerve  occurs  from  prolonged  sitting  in  postures  which  cause  the 
weight  of  the  body  to  come  upon  the  sciatic  trunk.  Crutch-pressure  on 
the  nerves  in  the  axilla  causes  a  similar  conditii)n.  This  form  of  com- 
pression is  also  seen  in  the  arm  from  lying  upon  it  during  deep  sleep  or 
intoxication,  and  in  the  leg  from  similar  jtressure  of  the  external  pero- 
neal nerve  against  a  chair  or  bed.  The  palsy  so  induced  is  sometimes 
erroneously  attributed  to  exposure  to  cold. 

The  gi'owth  of  tumors  and  the  deposition  of  inflammatory  exudates 
may  give  rise  to  slow  compression.     Exostoses  upon  the  transverse  pro- 

'  Lancet,  1891,  i.  p.  1010. 

'  St.  Louk  Med.  and  Sun/.  Juttnt.,  1879-SO,  vol.  .xx.xviii.  p.  550. 

'  See  Andrae's  monograph.  '  Briti.th  Medicid  Journal,  1893,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 

^Arch.  de  Med.  H  PImna.  Md.,  1890,  xv.  p.  432. 

«  Rritmh  Med.  Jnurn.,  1893,  vol.  i.  p.  298.  '  Laneet,  1891,  i.  p.  lOtO.  "  Idem. 

'  Ueber  Tmumatiache  Luxation  den  Neri'U.^  TJhmritnm  Elbofien,  Griefswald,  1889. 

•°"Ein  Fall  von  Doppelseitiger  Dislocation  des  X.  I'lnaris,"  Sitz-Protok  d.  iirzll. 
Lokalree.  zu  Numb.,  Munchen,  1893,  28. 

"  De  la  Luxation  du  Nerf  cubital  el  en  pwticulier  Mecanisme  el  Traitement,  Lyon, 
1890. 
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cess  of  t!io  last  cervic;'.!  vcrtcln-a  or  ii|)on  the  clavicle '  may  thus  make 
pressure  ami  cause  paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation,  and  indeed  trophic 
lesions,  in  the  upper  extremity.  Compression  of  the  brachial  j)lexus 
has  also  l)een  seen  followini;'  iVaeturc  of  the  surjiical  neck  of  the 
hunierus.  Contraction  of  scar-tissue  may  make  pressure  uimui  nerves, 
and  sometimes  may  <vcii  affect  a  nerve  not  really  involved  in  the  origi- 
nal woiuid.  Callus  thrown  out  after  fracture  of  the  humerus  occa- 
sionally compresses  the  uuisciihi-spiral  or  ulnar  uers'c.  Improperly 
applied  splints  in  cases  of  fracture  may  cause  injurious  compression  of 
nerve-trunks.  The  nerve  may  he  tensely  stretched  across  a  ridge  of 
callus  or  he  imhcddcd  in  it.  Anneipun  spt'aks^  of  several  forms  of 
nerve-compression  of  bony  causation — total  inclusion  of  the  whole  nerve, 
with  perhaps  a  bony  canal ;  interj)osition  of  the  nerve  between  the  com- 
ponents of  a  false  joint  ;  ])eripheral  enclosure  in  an  osteo-fil)rous  groove, 
causing  partial  strangulation  ;  compression  by  the  end  of  a  fragment 
after  fracture,  by  an  independent  splinter,  or  by  a  loose  piece  of  perios- 
teum which  has  become  ossitied  ;  and  incarceration  by  scar-tissue  in  the 
regi(m  of  the  callous  formation.  ]5runs  found  nerve-compression  after 
fracture  most  common  after  humeral  fractures,  and  the  nuisculo-s})iral 
the  most  frequent  nerve  so  involved.^  A  palsy  observed  immediately 
after  receipt  of  fracture  is  ])robal)ly  due  to  coincident  contusion  ;  sec- 
ondary palsy  is  probably  due  to  compression  exerted  in  one  of  the  ways 
just  mentioned. 

The  lesion  in  slow  compression  is  probably  a  mechanical  disturbance 
of  the  elements  of  the  nerve-fibres,  giving  rise  to  separation  of  the 
molecules  of  the  white  substance.  An  interruption  of  nerve-conduction 
is  thus  jiroduced.  Compression  may  cause  palsy  before  the  nerve  is 
completely  disorganized.  The  symptoms  depend  upon  the  intensity, 
duration,  and  particularly  the  rapidity,  of  the  compression. 

The  symptoms  are  at  first  tingling  and  prickling  sensations,  with  a 
feeling  of  numbness  and  warmth  in  the  parts  to  which  the  nerve  is 
distributed.  These  symjitoms  are  followed  by  hypersesthesia,  muscular 
twitchings,  ana;sthesia,  ]>ainful  cramps,  ))aralysis,  and  occasionally  even 
gangrene.  Cicatrix-com])re>sion  may  show  its  pressure  by  muscular 
atro]>hv  and  trojihic  changes,  without  pain  or  marked  loss  of  sensation. 
A  subjective  sensation  of  cold  and  a  feeling  as  if  a  heavy  weight  rested 
upon  the  limb  are  sometimes  present.  Inability  to  properly  direct  the 
movements  of  the  affected  muscles  also  exists. 

The  symptoms  when  due  to  a  transitory  cause  gradually  disappear 
and  the  patient  remains  well.  Occasionally  in  hysterical  subjects 
neuralgia  may  remain.  The  ])ressure  produced  by  a  too  tightly  apjilied 
or  a  too  narrow  Esmarch  tourniquet  induces  a  temporary  paralysis  which 
is  probably  due  to  this  lesion. 

The  proper  treatment  is  removal  of  the  cause  where  it  can  be  accom- 
plished. Cicatrices  and  tumors  may  often  be  removed.  Galvanism, 
friction,  and  massage  are  serviceable.  It  is  possible  that  the  symptoms 
may  resist  treatment  because  intlanunatorv  adhesions  have  taken  ])lace 
around  the  nerve  or  chronic  neuritis  has  occurred  as  a  secondary  lesion. 

'  Gazette  Mb.  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.,  xxviii.,  1891,  p.  122. 

^  Arch,  de  Med  et  Pharm.  Mil,  xxii.  1893,  p.  162. 

»  Francis  W.  Murray,  X  Y.  Med.  Joiini.,  1892,  i.  p-  708. 
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Hence  in  a  certain  niimher  of  cases  it  will  he  pniper  to  cut  down  upon 
the  nerve,  free  it  by  dissection  from  the  intiaiiunatorv  hands  niakin<,r 
pressure,  and  stretch  it.  Tliis  is  the  only  projier  treatment  where  the 
nerve  is  entangled  in  callus.  I  have  seen  distressing  pain  after  union 
of  a  humeral  fracture  immediately  relieved  by  an  accidental  rcfracturc. 
The  nerve  entangled  in  the  callus  was 
probably    the    musculo-spiral.       R.    II.  fic  o04. 

Sayre'  has  reported  a  case  in  which  neur- 
algia was  cured  by  loosening  twisted 
muscles  and  fascia  surrounding  a  fracture 
of  the  femur.  No  special  nerve  was  dis- 
covered to  be  imprisoned.  The  nerve 
should  be  uncovered  above  and  below  the 
seat  of  compression,  so  as  to  avoid  its  ac- 
cidental division  while  searching  for  it  in 
the  scar-tissue. 

COXTITSION. 

Contusion  is  a  graver  lesion  than  slow 
compression.  The  nerve-fibres  are  often 
broken,  and  may  be  suljjected  to  the  pres- 
sure of  i)lood-clots  and  inflammatory  exu- 
dates. The  neuritis  arising  from  such 
lesions  may  spread  along  the  nerve-trunk. 
A  common  illustration  of  contused  nerve 
is  the  injury  of  the  circumflex  nerve, 
due  to  falls  on  the  shoulder,  which  gives 
rise  to  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  the  del- 
toid and  secondary  adhesions  in  the 
shoulder-joint.  Blows  received  npon  the 
brachial  plexus  or  upon  the  cervical 
nerves  may  cause  nerve-contusions,  fol- 
lowed by  paralysis  of  the  muscles  to 
which  these  nerves  are  distributed.  The 
|)aralysis  of  the  seventh  nerve  shown  in 
infants  after  delivery  with  forceps  is 
probably  a  contusion. 

The  symptoms  of  contusion  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  t'onipression,  but  are  more 
pronounced.  If  the  muscles  supplied  l>v 
the  nerve  are  not  all  paralyzed,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  nerve  is  not  completely 
crushed,  and  the  prognosis  is  more  favor- 
able. If  rapid  wasting  of  muscles  occurs 
and  the  K'action  of  degeneration  is  jiresent, 
the  prognosis  is  more  unfavorable  and  a  longer  time  wi 
cure. 

In  nerve-contusions  the  paralysis  of  sensation  is  often  not  as  great 
as  that  of  motion.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  sensory  fibres, 
when  their  anatomical   structure  is  altered,  conduct  impressions  more 

'  New  York  Med.  Journ.,  1891,  vol.  ii.  p.  "JOti. 


Foot-drop  Iroiii  epiplijseal  fracturi'  of 
lower  t'litl  of  lemur  and  contusion 
of  external  peroneal  nerve.  The  pro- 
jeetion  of  the  lower  fragment  back- 
ward can  be  seen  at  the  outer  part  of 
the  popliteal  space.  (Dr.  Roberts's 
Itatie.it  at  Methodist  Hospital.) 
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rc;i(lilv  timii  siinilarlv  iifTcctcil  motdr  Hhrcs.  This  is  akin  to  tlic  known 
fact  tliat  ini])(_Tt't'ctly  rufivncratcd  sensory  tiljros  conduct  ini])rc.ssions  better 
than  inipert'eetly  regenerated  motor  fibres  convey  motor  impulses.  The 
function  of  motor  nerves  |)robably  requires  a  more  perfect  defjree  of 
comhictivitv  to  ^ivc  tlic  normal  |)liysiological  result  at  the  end-plates  in 
the  muscles. 

The  treatment  consists  in  limiting  or  arresting  intlamiiiatorv  condi- 
tions, as  described  in  discussing  Neuritis.  When  absence  of  pain  and  the 
presence  of  other  symptoms  make  it  clear  that  the  nerve  has  been  abso- 
lutely destroyed,  such  anti])hlogistic  treatment  is  unavailing  and  unneces- 
sary. Subsequently  electricity,  frictions,  and  counter-irritation  should  be 
employed.  If  there  is  a  prol)al)ility  that  iuHanunatory  adhesions  have 
occurred  about  the  nerve,  tiic  trunk  should  be  cxjxised  and  the  nerve 
dissected  loose  from  the  compressing  bands.  Nerve-.stretching  should  be 
done  at  the  same  time. 

LACERATKD    .WD    INCISED    WOUNDS. 

These  injuries  are  usuallv  more  important  than  contusions,  V)ecause 
nerve-fibres  are  actually  sun(lere<l,and  if  the  nerve  is  com])lctely  divided 
the  gap  between  the  ends  may  be  great.  Howell  and  Hubcr '  show  that 
resumption  of  irritability  is  more  rapid  where  the  fibres  have  been 
crushed  than  where  they  have  been  divided  and  pnmiptly  sutured.  The 
nerve-fibres  may  be  completely  divided  without  the  nerve-sheath  being 
torn  asunder.  Stewart  lias  reported"  such  a  case  in  which  he  performed 
secondary  suturing  of  the  ulnar  nerve  with  perfect  success.  A  partial 
division  of  the  nerve,  whether  by  laceration  or  incision,  is  less  serious 
than  a  complete  solution  of  continuity  of  the  fibres  of  the  nerve.  The 
symptoms  are  less  marked  and  repair  is  more  readily  accomplished. 

Accidental  ligation,  as  in  cases  where  ligatures  have  been  applied  to 
nerves  unintentionally  during  operations  upon  the  blood-vessels,  causes 
a  lesion  partaking  of  thi'  character  of  compression,  contusion,  and  lace- 
ration, depending  upon  the  force  with  which  the  ligature  has  Iteen  tied. 
Punctured  Mounds  of  nerves  have  been  looked  upon  as  being  particularly 
serious.  It  is  jirobable  that  such  wounds,  if  aseptic,  are  less  serious  than 
other  ase])tic  traumatic  lesions  of  nerves,  because  few  fibres  are  wounded. 
It  is  probable  that  the  liail  symptoms  occurring  after  many  jninctured 
wounds  are  due  to  the  septic  cjiaracter  which  is  likely  to  pertain  to  punc- 
tures of  all  structures,  because  of  the  de])th  of  the  wound  and  the  manner 
in  which  deleterious  secretions  are  retained. 

The  symptoms  of  lacerations  and  incisions  vary  with  the  completeness 
of  division  of  the  nerve-trunk.  Comiiarison  should  always  be  made  with 
the  sound  side.  Comjiletc  division  causes  loss  of  sense  of  touch  and  of 
muscular  power.  There  is  often  no  more  pain  than  that  caused  by 
dividing  the  skin.  Numbness  and  tingling,  however,  attract  the  patient's 
attention,  and  cutaneous  ansesthesia  is  usually  present.  Hypenesthesia 
is  rare,  and  possibly  due  to  incomplete  section  of  the  nerve  and  a  coin- 
cident neuritis.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  trophic  lesions 
and  at  a  point  where  an  ansEsthetic  region  joins  normal  skin.     Changes 

^Jnurmil  of  Physiology,  Cambridge,  1893,  vol.  xiii.  p.  335. 
■'  Trans.  Med.-Chiv.  Soc.  Edin.,  1891-92,  xi.  p.  93. 
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in  sensation  should  be  iiifasurei!  I)y  two  points,  like  those  of  a  pair  of 
compasses,  whieh  can  he  ln'oiight  ti)iiether  or  separated.  A\'lien  the  skin 
is  thickened,  as  upon  tiie  luuids  of  laliorers,  normal  sensation  is  niueli  less 
accurate  than  under  other  circumstances.  The  patient  with  injured  nerve 
may  feel  contact  of  the  j)oints,  but  not  be  able  to  lo(^alize  them  accurately. 
It  nnist  be  remembered  that  the  distributions  of  cutaneous  nerves  overlap 
each  other,  and  that  the  area  of  absolute  aniesthesia  may  b(>  quite  small. 
Even  wlien  a  comparatively  lar^-e  nerve  lias  i)een  eompletely  divided,  the 
nerve  sup|)lying  the  tissues  underneath  the  skin  at  a  given  point  mav  be 
different  from  the  cutaneous  nerves ;  hence  deep  pressure  will  perhaps 
give  evidence  of  sensation  when  the  skin  itself  is  really  anaesthetic. 
Increased  sensitiveness  and  spontaneous  pain  may  occur  in  the  area  of 
distributiiin  where  a  nerve  has  suffered  a  partial  lesion.  Pain  and  ten- 
derness of  the  nerve-trunk  itself  are  sometimes  ex])eri('nced,  and  are  due 
to  increased  sensii)ility  of  the  nervi  nervorum.  Thermal  sense  may  be 
defective.  Friction  should  not  be  used  as  a  method  of  determining 
aniesthesia,  since  the  vibration  caused  by  rubbing  is  perceived  by  neigh- 
boring nerves.  It  is  possible  that  the  adjacent  nerves  may  act  for  the 
one  injured  l)y  establishing  a  sort  of  collateral  nerve-circulation.  Alter- 
ations of  skin,  of  the  nails,  and  the  other  tro[)hic  lesions  which  have  been 
descril)ed  in  the  section  on  Neuritis  occur. 

The  muscles  show  atrophy  and  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  and 
become  shortened.  Bowlbv  believes  that  this  is  not  an  active  contrac- 
tion of  the  paralyzed  muscles,  but  that  where  the  limbs  assume  positions 
which  do  not  extend  the  muscles  they  become  atrophied  in  their  unop- 
posed and  shortened  condition.  Subacute  inflammation  of  joints  and 
burning  pain  are  symptoms  of  nerve-injury.  Tiie  tenderness,  tiltrous 
adhesions,  and  alterations  in  joints  are  usually  chronic,  and  may  be 
deemed  an  ordinary  arthritis  if  the  coincident  muscular  wasting,  which 
may  not  be  very  great,  escapes  the  surgeon's  observation.  It  will  l)e 
easily  understood  that  many  of  these  later  symptoms  are  the  result  of 
the  degeneration  of  the  nerve  which  takes  ])lace  after  injury  as  after 
neuritis.  In  both  instances  it  is  often  followed  by  regeneration  of 
nerve-tissue.  The  ends  of  a  divided  nerve  lieconie  bulbous,  the  prox- 
imal extremities  having  uj)on  them  larger    bulbs  than  the  perijilieral. 

Under  some  circumstances  a  wound  of  the  nerve  on  one  side  of  the 
body  gives  rise  to  paralysis  on  the  opposite  side.  This  reflex  paralysis 
may  occur  immediately  after  injury  or  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable 
interval  of  time.  It  is  often  i)rogressive.  This  ])aralysis  has  a  tendency 
to  show  itself  in  the  ]>art  corresponding  with  that  su)iplie<I  by  the  injured 
nerve,  and  may  be  due,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  an  ascending  neuritis 
with  secondary  implication  of  the  cord.  It  seems  to  be  true  that  such 
reflex  palsies  are  more  common  where  small  nerves  are  injured,  and 
after  lacerations  and  punetnri's  rather  than  incisions.  The  area  sup])lied 
by  the  iijjured  nerve  is  of  course  also  the  seat  of  defective  sensition, 
motion,  and   nutrition. 

Treatment. — When  the  sym])toms  indicate  that  complete  division  of 
the  nerve  has  not  occurred,  treatment  should  be  directeil  to  limiting  the 
activity  of  inflammation  in  the  manner  detailed  in  the  discussion  of 
Contusions.  When  a  nerv?  has  been  divided,  whether  by  laceration  or 
incision,  immediate  suture  should  l)e  undertaken.      Indications  of  a  .solu- 
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tioii  of  ncrvo-contiiuiity  sliould  cauise  tlic  surgeon  to  at  once  cut  down 
ii[)()M  tlie  iiijm\'<l  trunk  for  tlie  [)urpose  of  uniting  the  s('|)arate(l  ends. 
Tile  Cauda  equina  consists  of  nerve-roots,  and  should  l)e  treated  hy 
suture,  as  are  nerves.  Its  capacity  for  regenerati(jn  resembles  that  of 
peripheral  nerves ;  hence  in  injuries  to  the  cauda  the  sj)inal  canal  should 
he  opened  and  suture  attempted.'  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  ](ri- 
mary  suture  of  a  divided  nerve  is  ibllowed  by  mucli  more  rapid  restora- 
tion of  function  than  secondary  suture  done  after  muscular  atri)()liy  and 
utlier  secondary  changes  have  occurred. 

Divided  nerves  are  repaired  Ijy  the  deposition  of  what  has  sometimes 
been  called  "  nerve-callus "  between  the  ends.  In  this  fibrous  bond 
nerve-fibres  are  gradually  developed,  and  the  restoration  of  fmiction 
thereby  accomplished.  Even  the  portion  of  nerve  which  has  been  cut 
off  from  its  trophic  centre,  and  wliich  tlierefore  has  degenerated, 
becomes  regenerated.  If  the  gap  between  the  separated  ends  is  not  too 
great,  Nature  will  cause  restoration  of  function  by  new  fibres  bridging 
the  chasm,  even  when  no  attemj)t  at  suturing  has  been  made.  It  will 
be  readilv  pei'ceived  that  the  closer  the  approximation  of  the  two  ends, 
the  more  readily  will  continuity  of  the  nerve-structure  be  effected. 
Some  authorities  believe  that  union  by  first  intention  may  take  place  in 
nerve-filn-es  promptly  and  accurately  ajiproximated.  Bowlby  relates  a 
case  in  which  a  median  nerve  sutured  after  division  ap])arently  conducted 
nervous  impulses  as  well  as  ever  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 

Microscopical  examination  has  not  been  obtainable  to  prove  union 
bv  first  intention  in  the  Juunan  subject.  It  is  possible  that  an  early 
recovery  of  sensation  and  power  is  due  to  the  establishment  of  a  sort 
of  collateral  nervous  circulation,  without  union  liy  first  intention  occur- 
ring, and  to  neighboring  nuiscles  assuming  the  function  of  those  whose 
innervation  has  been  impaired.^ 

Catgut  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  material  for  nerve-suturing, 
but  if  there  is  a  good  deal  of  tension,  chromicizcd  catgut  or  silk  shouhl 
be  used.  The  stitches  are  passed  directly  through  the  sheath  and  the 
nerve,  the  ends  of  which  should  Ite  neatly  apposed  without  twisting  or 
folding  in  the  fibres.  It  is  not  desirable  to  pass  the  needles  through  the 
neurilemma  onlv.  Round  or  ordinary  sewing  needles  do  less  damage 
than  surgical  needles.  If  the  truidc  is  large,  the  sheath  may  be  brought 
together  by  a  special  set  of  sutures  after  the  nerve-ends  have  been  sewn 
together.  It  is  often  well  to  insert  a  second  suture  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  first  suture.  The  number  of  sutures  need  not  lie  limited. 
The  ragged  ends  of  a  lacerated  nerve  may  with  propriety  be  trimmed 
away.  A  very  sharp  knife  will  cause  less  bruising  than  scissors.  The 
nerve  should  be  strongly  stretched  if  there  is  a  considerable  gaji  between 
the  ends  ;  tluis  approximation  can  often  be  obtained.  When  the  loss  of 
substance  is  great,  strips  of  nerve  may  be  cut  from  one  side  of  each 
end,  turned  toward  each  other,  and  sutured  so  to  bridge  the  intervening 
space.  The  distal  end  of  a  divided  nerve  may  be  stitched  to  a  neigh- 
boring nerve  if  it  is  not  possible  to  unite  it  with  its  own  proximal  end. 
The  side  of  the  nerve  with  which  union  is  to  be  consummated  may  be 

'  Annals  of  Surgery,  Oct.,  1894,  p.  457. 

''  In  Bull,  de  tAcad.  de  Med.,  xxix.,  1893,  p.  582,  will  be  found  an  interesting  physio- 
logical article  on  nerve-suturing  by  Brown-Sequard. 
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irusliciied,  or  the  dLstal  lUTve-eiid  iiuiy  be  inserted  into  a  slit  made  in  tlie 
former.  This  procedure  leads  to  some  irritation  and  damage  of  the 
nerve  to  which  attachment  is  made,  bnt  this  is  often   justifiable. 

It  seems  as  if  a  uerve-eentre  can  be  educated  to  perform  a  new  kind 


Fig.  .505. 


Xenroplasly  l^^'illiu■'l). 


of  duty.  The  proximal  portion  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  has  been 
united  to  the  distal  part  of  a  palsied  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  in  horses, 
with  encouraging  result.' 

After  removal  of  a  tumor  from  a  nerve-trunk  or  isolation  of  a  nerve 
from  a  cicatrix,  a  gap  may  remain  lietween  the  ends  which  cannot 
be  so  overcome  by  nerve-stretching  as  to  permit  suturing.  A  ])ieee  of 
nerve  taken  from  a  recently-amputated  lindj  or  from  a  li\'ing  dog,  rab- 
bit, or  kitten  has  been  inserted  in  such  ga])s  by  Kaufmann,  Tillmanns, 
Ward,  Moullin,  Robson,  Atkinson,  Landerer,  and  others.  The  animals 
shonhl  l)e  young,  as  regenerative  power  is  greater  in  them  than  in  old 
animals.     Robson  used  for  the  median  nerve  in  one  case  a  graft  taken 

Fig.  506. 


N'ervo-siiturc  (Willanll 

from  the  spinal  cord  of  a  rabbit,  and  had  in  six  months  muscular  re- 
covery ancl  return  of  sensation.  Atkinson-  in  excising  the  hip-joint 
cut  out  by  accident  one  inch  of  the  sciatic  nerve ;  he  immediately 
cleaned  away  the  diseased  tissue  from  the  nerve  and  reinserted  the  jiiece 
as  a  graft.  Sensation  was  almost  completely  restored.  A  return  of 
muscular  p(jwer  is  not  recorded  ;  hence  motion  had  proljablv  not  been 
regained  at  the  time  of  the  report.  Landerer'^  engrafted  a  piece  of 
sciatic  nerve  from  a  rabbit  into  the  radial  nerve  of  a  woman  to  bridge 
a  gap  three  and  a  half  centimetres  long.  Sensation  returned  in  three 
weeks,  and  active  motion  was  possible  in  ten  weeks.  The  case  was  one 
of  secondai'v  suture. 

Experimental  Mdrk  in  the  same  line  seems  to  show  that  these  nerve- 
grafts  act  as  a  framework  for  new  tissue,  as  do  strands  of  catgut  or  a 
decalcified  tube  placed  between  the  nerve-ends.  It  is  possible  that  the 
grafts  serve  no  other  purjiose,  though  it  has  been  stated  that  they  may 
produce  embryonic  nerve-fibres  capable  of  assisting  in  reunion.^  Sensa- 
tion is,  as  would  lie  expected,  more  quickly  and  more  perfectly  regained 
than  motion.  Xutritional  recovery  seems  to  be  more  etl'ectual  than 
motor  recovery.  The  following  table  is  worthy  of  study,  though  it  docs 
not  pretend  to  contain  all  the  cases  re])orted  : 

1  Medical  Neuv,  March  25,  1895,  p.  .S33. 

'  British  Mrtl.  Jniirn.,  1S90,  vol.  ii.  ()'_'4. 

'  Deutsche  Zeitsch.  filr  ('hiriii'filr,  xxviii.  11(5. 

■*  DeForest  Willanl,  Inlernationul  Meilicnl  Magazine,  April,  1894. 
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Cases  of  Nene-graftimj. 


OPERATOR. 

NERVE. 

GRAFT. 

Improvement  in 

SEN.SATION.  1    MOTION. 

REFERENCES. 

MouUiii   .   . 

Radial     .... 

Sciatic,  doc    . 
Sciatic,  rablMt. 

Yes.       1       No. 

Lancet,  1891,  i.  1.516. 

TiUmiinns  . 

Median  and  ul- 

Recovery. 

Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  June, 

nar    

18». 

Kaufniaiin. 

Muscuhi-spiral. 

Sciatic,  dog    . 

Unknown. 

Revnf  ties  Sciences  mMicaleSt 
I.SM,  30.5. 

Kob.son    .   . 

Mudian  .       .   . 

Sj)iiiiil      cord, 
riibl>it    . 

Yes.              Yes. 

llritisU  Mfrl.  Joiim.,  1890,  ii. 
624. 

Wiird    .   .    . 

Median   .... 

Median,      hu- 
man  .   .   . 

Yes.              Yes. 

Idem. 

Atkinson 

I Inar  

Sciatic,  rabbit. 

Yes.         Not  stated. 

Ideni. 

Kobson    .   . 

Median   .... 

Posterior    tib- 
ial, huniiin  . 

Satisfactory  cure. 

Idem. 

Heath  .   .   . 

Ulnar  

Posterior    tib- 
ial, human  . 

Unsatislactory. 

iMiicel,  189:!,  i.  1194. 

Gensung  .   . 

Median  .... 

Sciatic,  rabbit. 

Yes. 

Not  stated. 

BHMsh  Med.  Jmmi.,  1888,  i. 
in-O. 

Atkinson 

Sciatic     .... 

Sciatic,       hu- 
man .... 

(The         piece 
tliat  was  ac- 
ciden  tally 
excised)  .   . 

Yes. 

Not  stated. 

Idem.,  1890,  ii.  624. 

Harrison 

Median   .... 

Kitten  .... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Trans.  Clinical  Soc.  London, 
XXV.  166. 

Banks       . 

Ulnar 

Yes 

Not  stated 

Landerer    . 

Radial     .... 

Sciatic,  rabbit. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Dcntscke  Zeitschr.fiir  Chirurgie, 
xxviii.  116. 

Tlireacls  of  catgut  may  be  carried  across  the  hreacli  by  making  long 
stitches  from  one  end  to  the  othei-.  M'heii  none  of  tiiese  deyices  are 
employed,  the  ends  which  cannot  be  ajiproxiniated  should  be  stitched 
opjKisite  to  t'ach  other  l)y  a  suture  holding  each  to  the  adjacent  tissues. 

The  prognosis  after  jiriniarv  suture  is  good,  tiiough  motion  and  sen- 
sation may  not  return  for  months  or  eyen  several  years.  Motion  returns 
more  slowly  than  sen.sation.  Return  of  function  may  be  so  tardy  as  to 
lead  to  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  sutures  have  given  way.  Two  or 
three  years  may  be  re(piired  to  obtain  restoration,  which  may  then  be 
complete.  Tiie  muscles  regain  jiower  and  bulk  after  nerve-suture. 
Recovery  seems  to  be  (piicker  in  young  patients.  Re-educatifin  of  the 
brain  is  necessary  after  suture,  for  many  fibres  have  not  been  united 
to  their  own  jiro.ximal  stiimjis.  Time  is  required  to  correct  the  abnormal 
connections.  Howell  and  Huber'  found  that  a  nerve  stitched  to  another 
nerve  did  not  seem  to  recover  functional  activity  as  quickly  as  when 
united  to  its  own  stiuii]). 

If  supjMiration  and  gangrene  take  place  and  interfere  with  union, 
secondary  suture  must  be  done. 

The  treatment  titter  suture  consi.sts  in  keeping  the  limb  at  rest  in 
splints  for  a  few  weeks,  so  as  to  avoid  strain  on  the  line  of  suture.  Sub- 
sequently fiiradism  is  indicated  to  keep  up  the  muscular  condition,  so 
that  when  the  nerve  is  regenerated  the  muscles  will  be  ready  to  respond 
to  the  nerve-.stimulation.  If  iki  response  is  given  to  the  faradic  current, 
galvanism  is  to  be  u.sed  until  improvement  in  this  respect  is  shown. 
Faradism  is  then  to  be  substituted.  Tenotomy  to  overcome  deformity, 
massage,  and  passive  motion  are  valuable  adjuncts.  Stimulation  of  the 
surfiice  with  the  electric  brush,  after  drying  the  skin  with  flour,  and  hot 
aii<l  <'old  douches,  should  not  be  neglected.  For  muscular  spasm  deep 
hyi>odermic  injections  of  atropia  are  advLsed. 

'  Journal  of  Phiii^inlnqy.  Cambridge,  189,3,  xiii.  335.  See  also  M.  J.  V.  Laborde's  arti- 
cle in  Bull.  (It  CAcad.  cle  'Med.,  1893,  p.  313. 
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When  primary  suture  has  not  been  done,  secondary  suture  is  proper. 
If  the  wound  is  partially  healed,  its  edges  are  to  be  separated  and  the 
ends  of  the  wounded  nerve  isolated  from  surrounding  structures.  In 
cases  where  cicatrization  is  already  complete  the  surgeon  should  lay  open 
the  parts  by  free  incision  and  make  a  careful  search  for  the  nerve-ends. 
The  opei-ation  is  more  readily  performed  if  artificial  antemia  by  the  Es- 
march  a])paratus  has  been  obtained.  Cicatrization  may  have  displaced  the 
nerve-eiuls  and  may  retpiire  (piitc  a  long  incision  to  be  made.  The  upper 
end  is  usually  more  easily  discovered.  After  the  ends  have  been  found 
thev  should  be  freshened  by  trimming  away  their  extremities  with  a  very 
sharp  knife.  It  is  best  to  make  the  section  of  the  up])er  end  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  bulbous  extremity.  Bulbous  neuromas  will  be  found 
to  exist  on  both  ends  if  nuich  time  has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the 
original  injury.  Young  nerve-fibres  exist  in  the  bulb,  and  the  fibrous 
tissue  there  present  gives  a  good  hold  for  the  sutures.  The  lower  nerve- 
end  will  be  found  degenerated,  but  it  is  useless  to  cut  away  successive 
portions  of  nerve-tissue  with  the  expectation  of  reaching  more  healthy 
structure.  The  end  should  be  cut  away  only  so  far  as  it  is  involved  in 
the  scar-tissue.  In  the  manipulations  about  the  nerve-ends  it  is  well  to 
avoid  pinching  the  nerve-fibres.  The  forceps,  therefore,  should,  so  far  as 
possible,  grasj)  only  the  sheath.  Ajiposition  of  the  ends  where  the  gap 
is  not  very  great  may  be  gained  l)v  stretching  tlie  nerves.  Such  stretch- 
ing is  more  readily  done  after  the  constriction  of  the  Esmarch  liandage 
has  been  removed.  Gardner,'  when  attempting  secondary  suture  of  an 
injured  ulnar  nerve,  found  it  impossible  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  nerve 
together.  He  therefore  changed  the  course  of  the  nerve  by  putting  it 
in  front  of  the  elbow-joint  and  suturing  the  ends  to  each  other.  Cure 
followed,  with  return  of  sensation  and  motion.  The  nerve-fibres  may 
require,  for  bringing  them  into  apposition,  nerve-grafting  or  neuroplasty 


Fig.  508. 


Fig.  509. 


in  some  form.  The  above  diagrams  (taken  from  "Willard)  give  some 
of  the  devices  possible,  especially  when  nerve-stretcliing  is  added  to 
lengthen  the  trunk. 

Return  of  sensation  and  motion  will  probably  l)e  slower  in  secondary 

'  Lancet,  1891,  ii.  808. 
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suture  than  after  the  jirinuuy  (i|)erati(in.  yen«iti(m  is  apt  to  return 
earlier  than  iiiutiun.  Sometimes  it  is  lost  again,  though  it  subsequently 
returns.  Many  months  may  elapse  before  I'epair  of  the  nerve  and  resto- 
ration of  function  in  the  atrophied  muscles  occur. 

The  final  prognosis  is  good  after  both  primary  and  secondary  suture. 
Seconilarv  suture  done  several  years  after  the  original  injury  is,  aci'ord- 
iug  to  ]](>\\lby,  almost  as  liUely  to  result  in  return  of  fuuction  as  second- 
ary suture  done  at  an  earlier  date.  If  changes  in  the  spinal  cord  itself 
have  occurred  as  a  consecutive  lesion  after  nerve-injuries,  success  is  not 
to  be  expected  after  suture.  Howell  and  Huber  report '  in  84  cases  of 
l)riniarv  suture  42  per  cent,  successful,  40  per  cent,  improved,  and  18 
per  cent,  without  lienefit.  Bowlliy,  in  a  table  of  81  cases,  records  .'52 
successes,  12  doulitful  successes,  22  partial  successes,  14  failures,  and  1 
case  of  which  tiie  result  was  not  known.  He  believes  that  many  of  the 
cases  only  partially  successful  at  the  time  of  report  probably  showed 
further  restoration  of  function  at  a  later  period.  The  same  author's 
statistics  of  secondary  nerve-suture  show,  in  a  total  of  73  cases,  32  suc- 
cesses, 26  partial  successes,  and  15  failures.  Howell  and  Huber,  in  80 
recorded  cases  of  secondary  suture,  find  that  38  })er  cent,  were  successfid, 
50  per  cent,  improved,  and  12  per  cent,  failures.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  partially  successful  cases  in  these  tables  subsequently  recov- 
ered more  perfectly.  Rhein  tabulated  for  Willard"  123  cases  of  primary 
nerve-sutui'e  and  130  cases  of  secondary  suture.  Even  of  the  secondary 
cases  80  per  cent,  were  improved  by  the  operation.  If  no  improvement 
takes  place  from  secondary  suture  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years, 
it  seems  justifiable  to  repeat  the  operation.  It  certainly  should  be  repeated 
if  suppuration  or  gangrene  interfered  with  tlie  result  in  the  first  instance. 
Nerve-injuries  occurring  in  connection  with  dislocation  and  fracture 
must  be  treated  on  the  general  principles  already  laid  down.  Kcduction 
of  the  displaced  bone  or  fragment  will  often  relieve  injurious  pressure 
and  the  com])ressed  or  contused  nerve  will  eventually  recover.  Under 
other  circumstances  it  may  become  necessary  to  do  (jsteotomy,  excision 
of  bone,  or  nerve-suture  to  ensure  integrity  of  nervous  couductility. 
The  surgeon  nuist  not  forget  that  injured  nei'ves  recover  function  slowly. 
Operations  of  this  kind  need  not  be  too  hastily  undertaken.  Ankylosed 
joints  near  the  injured  nerve  sliould  be  made  movable  by  passive  motion 
when  tlie  condition  of  the  bones  permits. 

Injuries  of  Special  Nerves. 

The  determination  of  the  nerve  injured  or  diseased,  and  therefore 
re(|uiring  surgical  attention,  is  often  easy  when  an  ojien  woiuul  exists. 
Wlien  tiie  nerve-lesion  is  subcutaneous  tlie  sensory  and  motor  snnptoms 
may  be  the  only  guide.  Tlien  a  careful  anatomical  and  i)hysio]ogical 
investigation  is  demanded. 

CRANIAL    NERVES. 

Injuries  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  eye  scarcely  demand  considera- 

'  Journal  nf  Physlolnr/i/,  xiv.  189.3.     An  elaborate  article  on  the  subject  by  J.  H.  Ehr- 
man  will  be  found  in  Coiig.  fmrx;.  de  Chirurqk,  vi.,  1892,  p.  428. 
2  Medical  News,  Oct.  6,'  1894,  p.  375. 
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tion  here  ;  their  study  belongs  espeeiiiUy  to  tlie  oplitlialmologist.  The 
trigeminal  uei've  frequently  demands  operative  attack  for  the  relief  of 
violent  epileptiform  neuralgia.  The  distribution  of  its  three  branches 
t<)  the  foreliead,  cheek,  and  chin,  and  their  exits  from  the  supraorbital, 
infraorbital,  and   mental  foramina,  must  be  remembered. 

The  facial  nerve  may  i)e  encroached  ujion  by  tumors,  and  mav  be 
wounded  in  fracture  of  tlie  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  in 
operations,  as  well  as  gunshot  and  other  wounds,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lobe  of  the  ear.  Necrosis  or  caries  secondary  to  middle-ear  disease  may 
interfere  with  its  function.  The  symptoms  due  to  its  destruction  or 
division  will  be  motor  paralysis  (tf  the  muscles  of  expression  on  the  cor- 
responding side  of  the  face.  The  eyilids  cannot  l)e  com|)lctclv  closed, 
though  the  eyeball  is  movable;  the  mouth  on  that  side  is  motionless  and 
the  saliva  escajies  from  its  corner,  and  that  half  of  the  liice  is  stolid 
and  unemotional  in  expression.  Food  accumulates  between  the  alveolar 
processes  and  the  inner  side  of  tiie  cheek  on  the  paralyzed  side,  because 
the  buccinator  muscle  has  lost  power.  If  the  injury  is  behind  the 
chorda  tympani  branch,  the  sense  of  taste  will  be  imperfect. 

The  pneumogastric  nerve  may  be  tied  or  divided  in  ligation  of  the 
carotid  artery  and  in  extirpation  of  tumors.  In  thyroidectomy  its 
recurrent  laryngeal  branch,  lying  in  the  groove  between  the  trachea  and 
(esophagus,  is  liable  to  be  damaged.  The  voice  becomes  lost  or  hoarse 
if  the  nerve  or  this  l)rancli  is  injured.  Dyspmea  may  also  be  present. 
Unless  the  nerves  of  both  sides  are  involved  in  the  injury,  tlie  symptoms 
are  not  likely  to  be  urgent.  If  both  nerves  are  injured,  instant  trache- 
otomy .should  be  done  to  prevent  asphyxia.  \\'hile  I  was  ligating  the 
common  carotid  artery  on  one  occasion  the  etherized  patient  showed 
marked  disturbance  of  respiration,  which  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
antesthetic.  Before  I  tied  the  ligature  which  had  just  been  carried 
around  the  vessel  I  found  that  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  as  well  as  the 
artery,  had  lieen  encircled  by  the  aneurysm  neeiUe.  Xo  other  symptom 
pointing  to  interference  with  the  pneumogastric  was  noticed.  The 
respiratory  phenomenon  may  in  truth  have  had  no  connection  \\ith 
the  slight  pressure  made  on  the  nerve  as  it  was  raised  a  little  from  its 
bed.  A  case  of  removal  of  a  sarcoma  from  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
has  been  recorded  '  by  Ram(jneda. 

Spinal  accessory  injuries  cause  palsy  and  atrophy  of  the  sterno-mas- 
toid  and  traj)ezius.  Traumatism  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  would  lie 
indicated  by  loss  of  power  on  one  side  of  the  tongue,  which  would  be 
protruded  toward  the  side  of  the  injured  nerve,  and  by  some  imperfec- 
tion  in  swallowing  and   sjieaking. 

CERVICAL    NERVES. 

Section  of  the  ])hrenic  nerve  would,  it  is  believed,  cause  congestion 
of  the  lung  on  the  same  side  as  a  result  of  the  ]ialsy  of  the  diaphragm. 
Mackenzie  reports^  a  case  of  r\i])ture  of  the  right  ])hrenic  nerve  followed 
by  instant  death,  and  Clark  has  recorded  '  a  case  of  sup|)osed  injury  to 
the  phrenic  nerves  and  diaphragm  in  which  recovery  took  place.     Com- 

'  Ri-risla  Clin,  de  fHosp.  Mailrid,  1891,  iii.  241. 

^  Med.-legal  Experienrex  in  Odcvlla,  12°,  Ediiiburgli,  1S91,  p.  99. 

'  Trans.  New  York  Med.  v1.«'h,  1891,  p.  285. 
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pressioii  of  tlie  phrenic  nerve  has  been  sugfrested  as  a  tlicrapeutic  meas- 
ure.' The  sympathetic  nerve  lias  suffered  injury  in  the  cervical  region. 
A  few  cases  have  been  collected  and  suniniarizcd  by  Bowlby.  Jn  tiiem 
the  eyelids  on  the  injured  side  were  paitinily  closed,  the  pal]icbral  tissure 
was  narrowed,  the  eyeliall  sunken  in  tiic  (irl)it,  the  conjunctiva  more  vas- 
cular than  usual,  the  pupil  contracted,  and  the  nasal  secretion,  the  saliva, 
and  the  sweat  diniinisiied. 

XEltVKS    HF   THE    UPPER    EXTREMITY. 

The  ulnar  nerve  is  with  comparative  fre(|uency  injured  by  wounds 
in  the  ncighborintod  of  tiic  wrist.  In  the  U])]K'r  jxu't  of  tiic  forearm  it  is 
protected  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  ovei'lying  muscles.  It  is,  however, 
easily  injured  behind  the  internal  condyle  and  in  the  uj)]ier  arm.  The 
muscles  paralyzed  by  section  of  the  ulnar  nerve  are  the  ulnar  flexor  of 
the  wrist,  the  ulnar  iialf  of  the  deep  flexor  of  the  fingers,  the  muscles 
of  the  hy|)otlienar  grou]),  two  Iniiilirical  nuiscles,  all  the  interosseous 
muscles,  the  adductor  of  the  thumb,  and  half  of  the  short  flexor  of  the 
thumb.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  muscles  paralyzed  by  ulnar  injury  are 
those  most  important  in  performing  the  delicate  movements  of  tiie 
fingers.  As  a  result  of  the  paralysis  and  consecutive  muscular  atrophy 
the  hand  becomes  a  shrunken  and  useless  claw.  The  last  two  ])lialanges 
of  the  fingers  maintain  a  semi-flexed  position,  while  the  first  phalanges 
are  markedly  extended.  When  the  patient  attempts  to  grasji  an  olyect 
in  the  palm  there  is  a  peculiar  bending  of  the  fingers  int(j  the  palm  by 
over-action  of  the  deep  and  superficial  flexors  of  the  fingers  acting  upon 
the  last  two  phalanges.  Flexion  of  the  first  phalanges  is  impossible,  and 
therefore  he  cannot  luring  the  tips  of  the  fingers  against  the  elevations  at 
the  base  of  the  thumb  ami  little  finger. 

The  area  of  anesthesia  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
back  and  ])alni  of  the  hand,  the  whole  surface  of  the  little  finger,  and 
the  ulnar  half  of  the  ring  finger  near  its  tip.  The  extent  of  antesthesia 
is  not  exactly  the  same  in  all  patients. 

The  median  nerve  is  most  aj)t  to  be  divided  in  wounds  of  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  forearm  near  the  wrist.  The  extent  of  jiaralysis  will  vary 
as  section  of  tiie  nerve  is  made  in  the  arm  or  forearm.  If  the  trau- 
matism is  located  high  in  the  arm,  paralysis  will  i)e  observed  in  all  the 
jironators  and  flexors  arising  from  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  and 
from  the  radius  and  ulna,  except  the  ulnar  flexor  of  the  wrist  and  the 
ulnar  half  of  the  deep  flexor  of  the  fingers.  The  adductor  of  the  tiuunb 
and  one-half  of  the  short  flexor  of  the  thumb  will  esca])e,  but  the  other 
muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  will  have  lost  power,  as  will  the  two 
other  lumbricals.  Flexion  of  the  wrist  and  pronation  and  supination  of 
the  hand  will  be  defective,  but  will  not  be  entirely  lost,  because  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve  are  unimjiaired.  The  most  charac- 
teristic symptom  is  due  to  the  loss  of  power  in  the  flexor  of  the  meta- 
carpal l)one  of  the  thumb.  This  makes  it  impossil)le  for  the  patient  to 
oppose  the  tip  of  the  thumb  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  The  palsy 
of  other  muscles  makes  flexion  of  its  terminal  phalanx  impossible.  Its 
pi'oximal  phalanx,  however,  can  be  flexed,  though  not  forcibly,  because 
the  necessary  muscle  is  supplied  in  part  by  the  ulnar  nerve.  The  thumb 
'  New  York  Med.  Journ.,  March  17,  1894,  p.  351. 
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is  tlierefore  extended,  addiicted,  and  drawn  elose  to  the  index,  as  in  the 
ii;ind  (if  the  ape.  Flexion  of  the  nniiers  is  ini]iaired  liecuuse  the  mus- 
cles to  the  second  an<l  third  jihalanijes  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers 
are  palsied.  The  interosseous  are  functionally  active,  however;  hence 
the  first  phalanx  of  these  two  fingers  can  be  flexed.  The  first  and 
second  phalanges  of  the  ring  and  little  fingers  show  loss  of  power, 
l)eeause  the  superficial  flexor  of  the  fingers  is  paralyzed.  Some  ])ower 
remains  to  them,  l)ecause  half  of  the  deep  flexor  is  snjiplied  by  the  intact 
ulnar  nerve.  In  cases  of  some  duration  atrophy  of  the  forearm  occurs, 
and  is  shown  especially  on  the  radial  side  ;  the  wrist  is  bent  toward  the 
ulnar  side  and  is  somewhat  extended  ;  the  ball  of  the  thumb  is  atrophied, 
and  the  head  of  its  metacar})al  bone  very  conspicuous. 

Loss  of  sensation  is  evident  on  the  palmar  surfaces  of  the  thumb, 
index,  middle  finger,  and  the  radial  half  of  the  ring  finger,  and  on  the 
radial  half  of  the  palm,  except  a  small  portion  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb, 
which  is  supplied  bv  the  external  cutaneous  nerve.  The  backs  of  the 
index,  middle,  and  half  the  ring  finger  show  loss  of  sensation.  There 
exists  also  an  antesthetic  area  on  the  dorsum  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the 
thumb.  The  authors  which  give  the  radial  nerve  control  of  the  sen- 
sation of  these  dorsal  regions  are  evidently  inaccurate.  The  areas  of 
aniesthesia  varv  somewhat  in  different  indivi<luals,  and  su]i])lemcutary 
sensation  furnished  by  nerve-anastomosis  may  here,  as  in  other  nerve- 
injuries,  cliange  the  lines  between  an;esthetic  and  normal  areas. 

When  the  nerve  is  injured  near  the  wrist  fewer  muscles  are  paral- 
yzed, but  the  characteristic  behavior  of  the  thumb  due  to  the  loss  of 
power  in  tiie  opposing  muscle — the  flexor  of  the  metacarpal  bone — 
remains. 

Section  of  the  radial  nerve  is  of  minor  importance,  as  it  only  causes 
antesthesia  on  the  back  of  the  hand  over  the  first  and  second  metacarpal 
bones  and  on  the  dorsum  of  the  thumb.  It  is  liable  to  be  injured  where 
it  passes  around  the  base  of  the  thumb  from  the  palmar  to  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  wrist. 

The  musculo-s])iral  nerve  suffers  injury  at  times  in  fracture  of  the 
humerus,  because  its  winding  course  around  the  shaft  of  that  bone  makes 
it  vulneraijle.  Deep  wounds  from  the  surface  and  aljscesses  may  inter- 
fere with  its  integrity.  The  muscles  paralyzed  are  the  extensors  of  the 
forearm,  wrist,  fingers  and  thumb,  and  the  supinators.  Extension  of 
the  elbow,  wrist,  and  basal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  is  impossible.  The 
second  and  tliinl  phalanges  become  flexed,  but  can  be  extended  by  the 
lumbrical  and  interosseous  muscles  if  the  first  phalanges  have  previously 
been  flexed.  The  biceps,  acting  as  a  supinator  as  well  as  fl<'xor,  gives 
the  patient  some  power  of  supination,  though  the  long  and  short  supina- 
tors are  paralvzed.  The  wrist-drop  due  to  this  injury  is  characteristic. 
This  nerve  is'  the  one  S(i  liable  to  be  eomjjressed  when  a  drunkard  i>r 
heavy  sleeper  lies  on  his  arm,  and  the  nnisdes  supplied  by  it  often  lose 
power  in  lead-])oisoning.  These  two  conditions  therefore  give  symptoms 
similar  to  division  or  laceration  of  the  nHiscido-s])iral  nerve. 

Sensory  paralysis  after  musculo-spiral  injury  will  be  found  on  the 
outside  of"  the  arm  from  the  deltoid  insertion  to  the  elbow,  extending 
about  one-fourth  around  the  arm ;  on  the  radial  side  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  forearm  at  its  upper  and  middle  thirds,  and  over  a  small  space  in 
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tlic  lower  tliinl  on  a  line  mIiIi  the  first  and  seeoiid  metacarpal  bones; 
on  tlie  (lorsnni  of  tlie  tlnuiih,  tlie  dorsum  of  the  metacarpal  rc<;ion  of  the 
thumb,  index,  and  middle  tiugcrs,  and  over  ])art  of  the  j)iialang-es  of  the 
last  two  difz;its.  The  height  of  the  lesion  modifies  the  extent  of  the  sen- 
sory as  well  as  the  niotoi-  sym])toms. 

Injuries  involvint!;  the  braeliial  jilcxus  or  two  or  more  of  the  nerves 
alrcaily  discussed  will  i^ive  the  combination  of  symptoms  to  be  expected 
I'rom  their  respective  distributions. 

NERVES    OF    THE    LOWER    EXTREMITY. 

The  peroneal  or  external  popliteal  nerve  may  be  accidentallv  divided 
during  tenotomy  of  the  external  hamstring  tendons.  Such  an  injury 
destroys  the  power  of  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  leg  which  flex  or 
raise  the  foot ;  hence  a  paralytic  foot-drop  occurs.  The  ])atient  drags 
his  foot,  as  is  shown  by  tlu'  rapid  wearing  out  of  the  solo  of  the  shoe 
under  the  great  toe. 

Injury  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve  causes  jiaralysis  of  all  muscles  below 
the  knee,  while  the  thigh-mu.scles  are  not  involved.  The  gait  is  peculiar, 
because  the  muscles  controlling  the  hij)  are  used  to  throw  the  limb  f(jr- 
ward  at  each  step.  The  sensory  j)alsy  is  less  marked,  and  is  evident  on 
the  foot  and  outer  part  of  the  leg. 

Lesion  of  tlie  anterior  crural  nerve  causes  loss  of  function  of  the 
anterior  thigh-muscles  and  sensory  palsy  of  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh 
and  leg.  Flexion  of  the  thigh  at  the  hij)  is  impaired,  and  walking  or 
running  is  performed  only  with  great  care,  and  may  be  impossible. 

Nerve-stretching,  or  Neurectasy. 

Since  Nussliaum  in  1872  stretched  the  brachial  plexus  successfully 
for  jiainful  spasm  of  the  arm  and  hand,  nerve-stretching  has  claimed  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  It  has  been  found  useless  in  many  conditions, 
but  its  occasional  value  must  be  recognized.  In  neuralgia  and  muscular 
spasm  it  is  sometimes  undertaken  before  the  adoption  of  the  slightly 
more  serious  operations,  neurotomy  and  neurectomy.  Neurectomy  has 
now  neai'ly  superseded  both  nerve-stretching  and  neurotomy  in  these 
conditions,  because  of  its  greater  efficiency.  There  is  no  objection  to 
performing  nerve-stretching  at  first,  for  it  can  be  followed  Ijy  the  other 
operations  if  it  proves  to  be  unavailing.  When  the  operation  was  intro- 
duced it  was  used  in  ataxia,  e]3ile}>sy,  tetanus,  and  many  other  nervous 
diseases,  but  was  of  so  little  service  that  it  is  seldom  em])loyed  at  the 
present  time  except  for  the  relief  of  neuralgias  and  spasmodic  affections, 
such  as  mimic  spasm  of  the  face  and  sjjasmodic  torticollis.  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Mcljeod  advocates '  it  strongly  in  anaesthetic  lej>rosy  to  relieve  the 
nerve-fibres  from  the  destructive  pressure  present,  and  advises  in  this 
and  other  forms  of  neuritis  that  longitudinal  division  of  the  sheath  of 
the  nerve  be  made  before  the  stretching  is  performed. 

Neurectasy  is  done  by  exposing  the  nerve  through  an  incision,  as  in 

ligating  arteries.     The  nerve  is  then  sepai-ated  from  the  adjacent  muscles 

and  fasciae,  and  stretched  by  means  of  the  fingers  or  a  hook  passed  beneath 

it.    When  the  Esmarch  tourni(|uet  has  been  used  to  keep  the  parts  blood- 

'  Brilish  Medical  Journal,  1894,  i.  352. 
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less  during  the  incision,  it  niur^t  be  renio\otl  before  elongation  of  the  nerve 
is  atteBiptetl.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  tension  a])piie(l  to  tlie  nerve  is 
arrested  at  the  seat  of  eonstrietion  eansed  bv  tlie  bandage.  The  sheath 
of  tile  nerve  is  not  opened,  and  the  operator  desists  when  lie  feels  thati 
there  is  danger  of  causing  complete  rupture  of  the  nerve-trunk.  The 
giving  way  of  some  of  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  is  often  appreciable 
to  the  surgeon  during  the  stretciiing  process.  McLeod,  as  alreadv  men- 
tioned, believes  tiiat  the  efHcacy  of  neurectasy  is  enhanced  in  sclerosed 
conditions  following  neuritis  by  a  preliminary  longitudinal  incision  of 
the   nerve-sheath. 

What  has  been  called  subcutaneous  nerve-stretching  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  The  operation  is  done,  without 
making  an  incision,  by  flexing  the  hip  of  the  etherized  patient,  while 
the  knee  is  kept  extended,  until  the  point  of  the  knee  is  brought  almost 
or  quite  into  contact  with  the  front  of  the  chest.  The  sciatic  nerve  is 
stretched  by  this  nianipulation,  but  great  strain  is  also  brought  upon  the 
biceps,  semi-membranous,  and  semi-tendinous  muscles  on  the  back  of 
the  thigh,  which  extend  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  the  tibia 
and  fibula.  Benefit  has  been  derived  from  this  inaccurate  operation,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  fatal  issue  has  also  occurred.  The  ojicn  method  is  a 
more  surgical  and  exact  jirocedure. 

Elaborate  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  number  of 
])ounds  that  can  be  |)Ut  upon  the  various  nerves  without  causing  com- 
plete ru])ture.  The  statistics  based  upon  the  tensile  .strength  of  nerves 
in  the  cadaver  are  of  little  jiractical  value.  The  surgeon  should  stop 
when  he  has  produced  marked  elongation  of  the  nerve-trunk  and  has 
felt  the  giving  way  of  a  few  of  the  component  fibres.  It  is  probalile 
that  a  force  of  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  is  as  much  as  should  be 
applied  to  even  the  largest  nerves.  A\'lien  operating  upon  the  facial 
nerve  the  operator  may  usually  apply  enough  force  to  almost  lift  the 
head  from  the  table.  In  stretching  the  sciatic  nerve  the  mIioIc  limb, 
and  even  the  hips,  may  with  safety  be  lifted  by  the  fingers  hooked  under 
the  nerve.  These  examples  give  a  crude  idea  of  the  amount  of  force 
usually  applied  in  performing  the  operation. 

The  traction  is  exerted  upon  the  peripheral  as  well  as  the  proximal 
portion  of  the  nerve.  Most  of  the  elongation  occurs  in  the  proximal 
portion,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dura  mater  and  spinal  cord  may 
sustain  traumatic  lesion  during  the  operation,  though  the  force  is  a])j)lied 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  spinal  cord.  If  the  traction  is  made  away 
from  the  spinal  cord,  the  function  of  the  sensory  fibres  is,  it  is  believed, 
more  impaired  than  that  of  the  motor  fibres.  In  the  treatment  of  neur- 
algia centrifugal  traction  is  therefore  indicated.  Traction  toward  the 
spinal  cord  seems  to  interfere  especially  with  the  function  of  the  motor 
fibres.  It  is  therefore  indicated  in  operations  for  the  cure  of  muscular 
spasm. 

The  pathological  clianges  caused  by  the  ojieration  are  loosening  of 
the  nerve-sheath  from  its  attachment  to  the  nerve,  and  narrowing  of  the 
sheath,  so  that  it  makes  pressure  ujion  the  nerve-fibres.  The  blood- 
vessels are  lacei'ated  and  ecchymoses  produced,  and  some  of  the  nerve-  ' 
fibres  are  torn  and  degenerative  jjrocesses  set  up.  Cell-proliferation 
occurs  in  the  neurilemma.     Hegeneration  in  time  succeeds  the  degenera- 
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tioii  of  tlie  nerve,  and  oeciirs  more  r;i|)i(lly  than  when  the  nerve  lias  been 
subjected  to  accidental  or  intentional  section.  The  sensory,  motor,  and 
trophic  symptoms  resemble  those  produced  by  an  accidental  laceration 
of  like  severity.  The  operation  also  causes  inflannnatory  and  atrophic 
chan<;es  in  the  cord.  The  benefit  derived  from  neurectasv  is  not  un<l(r- 
stood,  but  is  ])r()bably  due  to  separation  of  adlu'sions  outside  or  within 
the  sheath,  to  some  unintelligil)le  alteration  in  nutrition,  or  to  the  fact 
that  the  conduetiua-  fibres  are  actually  severed,  not  only  at  the  point  of 
operation,  but  in  distant  branches.  The  operation  may  perhaps  give 
better  opj)ortunity  for  the  growth  of  new  nerve-fibres.  Exjicrience 
seems  to  show  that  the  o]ieration  lias  two  apparentlv  contrary  effects:  a 
hyjierexcitation  if  the  stn'tehini;-  is  moderate;  a  functional  abolition  if 
it  is  complete. 

Nerve-stretching  done  with  proj)er  asepsis  is  not  a  dangerous  opera- 
ti(m.  Reflex  palsy  of  the  other  side  may  occur,  as  in  accidental  trau- 
matism of  nerves.  In  cases  which  become  septic  pus  may  l)urrow  within 
the  nerve-sheath,  and  thus  travel  beyond  the  limits  of  the  original  wound. 
Death  may  take  place  from  spinal  meningitis  or  myelitis,  due  to  injury 
to  the  cord  caused  by  the  efforts  at  stretching.  Bowlby  has  reported 
thirteen  cases  of  this  sort.  These  complications,  however,  are  rare,  and 
need  not  deter  one  from  carefully  performed  ojierations. 

Nerve-section,  or  Neurotomy  ;  Nerve-excision,  or  Neurectomy. 

Intentional  division  of  a  nerve  and  the  cutting  out  of  a  jiortion  of 
it  are  operative  procedures  that  only  differ  in  that  neurectomy  leaves  the 
nerve  with  a  wider  gap  between  the  two  ends.  Neiu'ectomy  is  the  better 
operation,  because  the  neuralgia  or  muscular  spasm  for  which  operation 
is  undertaken  is  not  so  liable  to  recur  by  rapid  regeneration  of  the  nerve 
if  the  ga]>  between  the  two  ends  is  the  wider  one. 

Neurotomy  may  be  done  subcutancously  by  a  tenotome  passed  through 
the  skin,  but  the  method  is  inat'curatc.  The  mctliod  of  exposing  a  nerve 
for  either  operation  is  identical  with  that  used  in  nerve-stretching.  When 
it  has  been  found,  it  is  lifted  from  its  bed  and  divided  with  knife  or  scis- 
sors if  the  operation  is  to  be  neurotomy.  In  nein-ectomy  the  nerve  is 
dragged  upon  so  as  to  stretch  both  its  central  an<l  ])cripheral  jxirtions, 
and  a  piece  cut  out  with  the  knife  or  scissors.  A\'hen  the  jxiint  at  which 
division  is  desirable  is  inaccessible  because  the  nerve  lies  in  a  bony  canal, 
the  surgeon  may  pvdl  upon  the  nerve  until  it  is  torn  ott'  at  a  distant 
point. 

If  several  nerve-trunks  lie  close  together,  as  in  the  axilla,  a  weak 
faradic  current  may  be  used  to  identify,  by  muscular  contractions,  the 
j)articular  nerve  U])(>n  which  operation  is  to  l)c  performed.  The  current 
should  not  be  a  strong  one,  because  the  moisture  in  the  A\()inul  may  con- 
duct it  to  a  distance  and  stimulate  other  nerves  adjacent  to  the  one 
desired. 

As  interruption  of  nerve-conductivity  is  the  end  to  be  desired  in 
these  o])eratii)ns,  regeneration  is  to  be  deprecated.  In  neurectomy  a 
piece  of  nerve  several  inches  in  length  and  its  collateral  brandies  are 
often  cut  out.  Return  of  symptoms  is  usually  evidence  that  union  of 
the  ends  and  regeneration  of  nerve-tissue  have  occurred.     It  is  possible 
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that  the  recurrent  pain  or  spasm  may  be  (hie  to  supplementary  or  collat- 
eral innervation.  Attenijits  have  been  made  to  prevent  linion  after 
neurectomy  l)y  turning  baek  the  extremities  of  the  nerve  or  introducing 
porti(Uis  of  nuiscle,  tiiseia,  or  bone  between  them.  Pieces  of  metal  or 
celluloid   have  even   been  inserted  for  this  purpose. 

Nerve-suture,  or  Neurorraphy  ;  Nerve-grafting. 

Nerve-suture  and  nevve-graftiuir  have  been  considered  in  discus,sing 
the  treatment  of  Wounds  of  Nerves. 

Operations  on  Speciat^  Nerves  and  Ganglia. 

neuves  and  (ian(;i>ia  of  the  head  and  neck. 

The  Trigeminal  Nerve  ;    Gasserian  Ganglion. 

The  trigeminal  nerve  and  its  brandies  are  often  subjected  to  neur- 
ectomy, combined  with  nerve-stretching,  for  the  relief  of  the  excru- 
ciating pain  of  epileptiform  neuralgia.  The  great  and  immediate  relief 
afforded  by  tiie  operation  is  often  not  permanent,  but  several  montlis  or 
years  of  comfort  fully  justity  the  sligiit  operative  risk.  When  the  pain 
returns  the  operation  should  be  repeated,  preferably  at  a  point  nearer 
the  brain.  Sometimes  the  excision  of  the  scar-tissue  at  the  seat  of  the 
former  operation  gives  relief  again,  even  when  no  nerve-fibres  can  be 
identified  in  the  mass  removed.  The  operator  should  at  the  same  time 
endeavor  to  stretcli  tiie  nerve  above  tiie  seat  of  operation  by  pulling  on 
the  tissues  supposed  to  ho  coimected  witli  the  nerve-stump.  Thiersch 
has  reeonunended  neurotomy  fblloweil  by  torsittn  of  the  proximal  end  for 
the  relief  of  the  pain.  Wyeth  has  reported '  two  cases  successfully 
treated  in  this  manner.  The  nerve  was  given  ten  to  twenty  rotations, 
wiiich  were  made  slowly  wliile  the  nerve  was  slack  and  therefore  not 
readily  torn. 

It  is  usual  to  be  satisfied  in  the  first  operation  with  simply  excising  a 
jKjrtion  of  the  painful  supraorbital,  infraorbital,  or  inferior  dental  nerve 
at  or  a  short  distance  behind  its  respective  foramen  of  exit  upon  the 
face.  After  months  of  comfort  pain  may  recur.  Then  excision  is  per- 
formed at  the  foramen  of  exit  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  Later,  the  main 
divisions  of  the  nerve,  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  or  the  nerve-roots  may 
be  attacked  by  boldly  entering  the  cranial  cavity." 

Excision  of  the  supraorbital  branch  is  accomplished  by  a  horizontal 
cut  under  the  edge  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbit.  The  point  of 
junction  of  the  nasal  and  middle  thirds  of  the  supraorbital  ridge  marks 
the  foramen  of  exit.  Sometimes  the  nerve  lies  in  a  notch  instead  of  a 
foramen.  \\'Iien  the  nerve  has  been  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  incision 
the  fat  of  the  eve-socket  is  ])ushed  downward.  The  nerve  is  then  lifted 
on  a  hook,  followed  along  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  and  cut  oif  as  far  back 
as  possible  after  a  strong  jiull  being  given  it  to  stretch  the  cerebral  por- 
tion. The  terminal  filaments  entering  the  tissues  of  the  forehead  are 
next  torn  out  by  pulling  on  the  free  end. 

•  Demr.r  Mnliml  Times,  1892-93,  xii.  10. 

'  The  literature  of  this  subject  is  very  extensive.     Iiiipnrlant  papers  will  be  found  in 
the  British  Medical  .Journal,  IS'Jl,  vol.  ii.'pp-  1139,  1191,  12-19. 
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'V\\(.'  superior  max illarvdi vision  or  liraiiciiot'tlic  triticniiiial  nerve  loaves 
its  canal  in  tiie  Hiior  i it' the  orbit  by  tiie  intraorbital  t'oraiiicn.  This  fora- 
men is  situated  al)ont  a(|uarter  of  an  inch  below  the  lower  margin  of  the 
orbit,  on  a  line  drawn  from  the  supraorbital  foramen,  mentioned  just 
al)(>ve,  to  the  groove  between  the  two  lower  bicuspid  teeth  of  the  same 
side.  The  concavity  in  the  surfa<-e  of  the  ujiper  maxilla  and  the  fact 
that  the  elevator  muscle  of  the  lower  lip  covers  tiie  foramen  cause  the 
nerve  to  seem  I'ather  deep  when  its  excision  is  attempted. 

Neurectomy  of  the  snj)erior  maxillary  nerve  is  performed  by  attack- 
ing it  through  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  the  roof  of  the  antrum,  or  the 
pterygo-maxillarv  tissure.  Many  operations,  utilizing  one  or  other  of 
these  routes,  have  been  devised,'  l)ut  only  a  few  that  seem  most  desirable 
will  be  described  iierc. 

The  first  method  is  easy  of  execution.  A  long  curved  incision  paral- 
lel to  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  is  made  over  the  infraorbital  fora- 
men, the  foramen  and  nerve  identified,  and  a  portion  of  the  orbital  edge 
just  above  the  foramen  cut  out  with  a  chisel.  It  is  well  to  pass  a  liga- 
ture around  the  nerve  to  serve  as  a  means  of  traction,  or  better,  as 
was  long  ago  suggested,  seize  the  nerve  with  a  pair  of  torsion  forcejis 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  nerve,  and  then  twist  the  nerve  around  the 
forceps.  In  this  way  the  nerve  can  be  extracted,  and  remains  untorn  for 
any  required  length.  The  tissues  in  the  orbit  are  pushed  ujiward  with  a 
flat  spatula,  and  the  thin  bony  jtartition  between  the  orl)ital  cavity  and 
the  nerve-canal  broken  through  with  any  small  steel  instrument.  The 
surgeon  may,  if  he  prefer,  strip  up  the  periosteum  l)cf()re  he  breaks 
through  the  bony  septum  over  the  nerve.  The  uncovered  nerve  is  lifted 
from  its  bed  with  a  small  hook,  is  stretched  by  traction  on  the  ligature 
in  front,  and  is  then  cut  off  with  curved  scissors  as  far  back  as  possible. 
If  the  periosteum  has  been  stripped  up,  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  nerve 
back  to  the  foramen  rotundnm  and  I'cmove  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion 
with  the  nerve.  The  terminal  filaments  of  the  nerve  should  be  torn 
from  the  muscular  and  cutaneous  tissues,  which  they  supply  with  sensa- 
tion, by  a  steady  jndl  on  the  already  divided  nerve. 

Excision  of  this  nerve  and  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  (Meckel's) 
is  jierformed  Ity  exposing  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw-bone  by  means  of 
a  horizontal  incision,  slightly  concave  upward,  under  the  eye.  From 
this  an  incision,  not  always  necessary,  may  be  carried  downward  toward 
the  mouth,  but  not  opening  its  cavity.  The  scarring  will  be  less  con- 
spicuous if  the  second  cut  follows  the  naso-labial  groove  in  the  skin. 
The  infraorliital  nerve  is  found  and  a  ligature  tied  to  it.  An  opening 
nearlv  an  inch  in  diameter,  including  the  infraorbital  foramen,  is  then 
made  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  jaw,  entering  the  antrum.  A 
similar  ojiening  is  cut  by  ti-ephine  or  gouge  thi-ough  the  ])osteri()r  wall 
of  the  antrum.  This  must  be  done  carefully,  as  the  internal  maxillary 
artery  lies  behind  the  bone  where  the  opening  is  made.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  antral  roof  must  then  be  divided,  and  the  bone  form- 
ing the  floor  of  the  canal,  in  which  tlie  nerve  lies,  broken  away.  The 
nerve  is  then  pulled  tlownward  and  made  tense  by  means  of  the  attached 
ligature,  and  is  followed  backward  across  the  antrum  and  into  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa.     Ijong  curved  scissors  will  permit  the  surgeon 

'  See  The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Neuralgia  of  the  Fifth  Neri'c,  by  W.  Rose,  London,  1892. 
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t(i  divide  it  behind  the  ganglion  of  Mecicel,  just  outside  of  the  foramen 
rotunduin  in  the  cranial  hase.  Illumination  hy  means  of  a  head-mirror 
is  essential  in  the  successive  stejis  of  tiiis  operation.  Tlie  peripheral 
nerve-bra nclies  should  be  torn  out  of  the  tissues  of  the  face,  as  in  the 
previous  method. 

The  incision  for  the  ptervgo-maxillarv  operation  is  an  inverted  V, 
with  its  apex  at  a  jxjint  just  beiiind  and  below  the  external  angular  j)ro- 
eess  of  the  frontal  Ixine.  One  brancii  of  the  cut  extends  downwaixl  and 
backward  to  the  tragus;  the  other,  downward  and  forward  upon  the 
clieek.  The  zygomatic  arch  is  sinvcd  through  at  each  extremity,  after 
small  holes  have  been  drilled  on  both  sides  of  each  proposed  saw  wound 
to  allow  a  wire  suture  to  be  subsequently  inserted  to  hol<l  the  bone  in 
position.  The  next  step  is  to  detach  the  temporal  fascia  from  the  upper 
margin  of  the  zygoma  and  turn  downward  the  loosened  zygoma.     The 

Fi(i.  olO. 


-  e 


Surcipal  treatment  of  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve  (Rose) :  o,  zj-gomatic  arch  divided  and  turned 
iliiwu ;  Ij,  temporal  tendon ;  c,  superior  maxillary  nerve  and  Meckel's  ganglion ;  d,  infraorbi- 
tal nerve. 


pterygo-maxillary  fissure  is  thus  exposed  and  the  ganglion  rendered 
accessible.  A  head-mirror  is  necessary  to  illuminate  the  deep  wound  : 
even  then  identification  of  the  ganglion  may  be  rather  difficult.  If  it  is 
desired  to  remove  the  infraorbital  nerve  as  well  as  the  ganglion,  that 
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nerve  is  exposed  under  tlie  orbit  in  front  and  the  portion  between  the 
two  incisions  drawn  out. 

The  inferior  dental  and  linjjual  nerves  ai'e  derived  from  tlie  third 
division  of  tlie  triii'eniinal  nerve,  and  occasionally  demand  operation  for 
till'  relief  of  neuraiuia.  The  termination  of  die  inferior  dental  nerve 
may  be  excised  at  the  mental  foramen  by  a  cut  made  through  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  mouth  if  it  is  thought  best  to  avoid  a  cutaneous 
scar.  If  a  cutaneous  incision  is  decided  upon,  tlie  external  wound 
should  be  made  under  the  lower  border  of  the  lower  jaw  at  the  chin  and 
the  si<iu  drawn  upward  so  as  to  expose  tlie  mental  f  )ramen.  The  scar 
is  thus  put  in  an  inconspicuous  place. 

Renn)val  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  nerve  is  accomplished  by 
malving  an  incision  two  inches  or  more  in  length  just  below  the  lower 
margin  of  the  jaw,  extending  a  short  distance  back  of  the  angle.  The 
skin  is  slipped  upward  and  tiie  muscles  detached  as  tar  as  necessary 
from  tlie  external  surface  of  tiic  jaw.  A  half-inch  trephine  is  then  ap- 
plied about  an  inch  and  a  <|iiarter  above  the  angle,  so  as  to  cut  a  l)utton 
of  bone  from  the  entire  thickness  of  the  jaw  opposite  the  inferior  dental 
foramen  on  the  inner  surface.  The  nerve  crosses  this  opening  from 
above  down\vard  on  its  way  to  enter  the  inferior  dental  canal.  By 
means  of  a  sharp  cliisel  the  channel  in  which  the  nerve  runs  forward 
can  be  laid  open  on  the  external  surface  of  the  bone  as  far  forward  as 
the  mental  fin-amrn.  Several  iiii'lics  of  nerve  can  lie  exsected  by  this 
nu'thod  of  operating.  The  inferior  dental  artery  will  very  probably  be 
divided,  but  pressure  or  ligation  will  stop  the  bleeding. 

The  nerve  may  also  be  satisfactorily  exjiosed  by  an  operation  within 
the  mouth,  which  has  the  advantage  of  leaving  no  external  scar.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  the  mouth  kc])t  widely  ojien  by  a  gag  placed  on  the 
side  opposite  to  that  of  operation.  Incisidii  is  made  through  the  mucous 
membrane  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  jaw 
from  the  last  uj)per  molar  to  the  corresponding  tooth  below.  The 
internal  pterygoid  muscle  is  separated  from  the  internal  surface  of  the 
ascending  ramus  by  means  of  the  finger,  which  is  also  used  to  identify 
the  point  of  bone  situated  at  the  beginning  of  the  inferior  dental  canal. 
A  sharply-curved  hook  or  aneurysm  needle  is  tiieii  to  be  used  to  draw 
the  nerve  from  its  bed  and  make  it  accessible  to  stretching  and  excision. 
The  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
nerve  if  care  is  not  exercised. 

The  inferior  dental  nerve  can  also  be  reached  for  excision  by  applying 
a  tre])hine  a  half  inch  below  the  sigmoid  notch  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
cutting  away  the  bridge  of  Ixme  between  the  trephine  opening  an<l  the 
notch,  so  as  to  deepen  the  latter.  This  prolongation  downward  of  the 
sigmoid  notch  to  the  level  of  the  inferior  dental  canal  exposes  the  inferior 
dental  and  also  the  lingual  nerve.  This  method  may  also  be  used  when 
it  is  desired  to  excise  the  third  division  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  ■where  it 
makes  its  exit  from  the  oval  foramen.  The  external  incision  liegins  aliout 
the  centre  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  is  carried  downward  and  liackward,  and 
then  forward,  so  as  to  follow  the  angle  and  the  ])osterior  part  of  the  lower 
body  of  the  jaw.  The  cutaneous  flap  is  lifted,  and  the  deep  fascia  and 
masseter  muscle  divided  transversely,  below  and  parallel  to  the  duct  of 
the  parotid  gland.     The  j)eriosteuni  is  separated  from  the  bone,  and  a 
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half-inch  trephine  applied  aliout  lialf  an  inch  Ijelow  the  bottom  of  tlie 
sigmoid  notcii.  The  pdrtioii  of  bone  between  the  lower  margin  of  the 
noteii  and  tlie  trephine  (ipenino;  is  ent  away  with  saw,  chisel,  or  drill. 
The  surgical  engine  armed  witli  a  flat  burr  would  answer  well  in  this 
operation.     Division  of  tlie  jieriosteum  on   the  inner  side  of  the  bone 

Fig.  511. 


Side  view  of  lower  jaw.  showine  position  of  treiihiiiu  ii|.(.'ninjf  in  tlu'  n|KTalion  for  dcc'itenin;;  the 
sigmoid  notcli.  Tiie  dotted  lines  above  the  treiihine  ojn'iiinti  indicato  tlie  extent  of  the  Itridj^e 
of  bone  which  needs  removal.  The  inferior  dental  (anal  and  its  anterior  and  po.sterior  open- 
ings are  indicated. 


allows  the  inferior  dental  nerve  to  be  seen.  The  lingual  nerve  is  situated 
about  half  an  incli  deeper  and  a  little  in  I'ront  of  the  inferior  dental.  The 
nerves  should  then  be  cut  off  close  to  the  oval  foramen  above,  and  as  far 
beh)w  as  tiiey  can  be  reached. 

The  lingual  nerve  may  be  exposed  a.s  above  detailed  or  by  an  intra-oral 
route.  A  string  is  carried  through  the  tongue  by  a  needle,  on  the  side  of 
the  middle  line  toward  the  nerve  to  be  excised.  By  it  the  tongue  is 
drawn  out  of  the  mr>uth  and  toward  the  opjiosite  side  ;  this  causes  the 
nerve  to  become  prominent  as  a  cord  l)cnc:ith  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  floor  of  the  mouth,  between  the  jaw  and  the  tongue.  Tlie  niucoiis 
membrane  is  to  be  clipj)ed  away  and  the  ner\-e  raised  on  a  hook  and 
exsected.  The  nerve  may  also  he  fomid  under  the  mucous  membrane 
close  to  the  jaw  beneath  the  first  lower  molar  tooth.  It  is  stretched 
or  excised  in   neuralgia  and   in   malignant  disease  of  the  tongue. 

^\'hen  the  neuralgic  pain  of  tic  dmiloiireiix  returns  after  a  period  of 
relief  from  the  peripheral  operations  just  detailed,  the  .surgeon  isjustiiicd 
in  doing  an  intracranial  openition  for  removal  of  the  nerves  in  front  of 
the  Gas.serian  ganglion  and  the  (Tas.scrian  ganglion  itself.  Two  routes 
have  been  emploved  for  the  accom])lishment  of  this  object.  One  enters 
the  cranial  cavitv  by  boring  through  the  base  near  the  oval  foramen  ;  the 
otiier  makes  an  (Osteoplastic  resection  in  the  tein]>oral  region,  turns  down 
a  fla|)  of  bone,  and  separates  the  dura  mater  from  the  base  of  the  skidl. 
Tile  former  has  been  advocatetl  particularly  l)y  Kose  and  Andrews.'  The 
latter  wa.s  suggested  In-  Horsley,  but  has  been  more  recently  advocated 
by  Hartley  and  Krause.     The  temjioral  route  is  proliably  less  dangerous 

'  Journal  of  Amfiiniii  Medical  AsMciutioii,  1891. 
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tluiii  tlic  IimsmI.  TIic  opcratidii  tliniiii;li  the  l)as('  of"  tlic  skull  is  ])orformcd 
by  <livicling  the  /vji;*)!)!;!  in  two  plai't's,  cutting  oil"  tlio  coronoid  process 
of  the  jaw,  detaching  the  niasscter  and  temporal  muscles,  and  applying 
a  trejihine  of  special  form  to  the  hone  around  the  oval  foramen.  A  chisel 
may  be  used  for  making  the  opening  through  the  base  of  tiie  skull.  The 
Gasserian  ganglion  so  reached  is  scrajx'd  away  by  a  curette  and  the  parts 
replaced.  The  ganglion  is  situated  at  the  apex  of  the  j)etrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  on  its  anterior  as|)eet,  and  lies  beneath  the  dura 
mater  with  a  layer  of  periosteum  between  it  and  the  base  of  the  skull. 
The  cavernous  sinus  is  close  to  the  ganglion  on  its  inner  side. 

In  the  operation  through  the  temporal  region  of  the  skull  an  omega- 
shajx'd  incision  is  made  in  the  temporal  fossa,  with  the  top  of  its  curve 
near  the  temporal  ridge,  its  anterit)r  extremity  near  the  external  angular 
process  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  its  posterior  end  near  the  tragus  of  the 

Fio.  512. 


Showing  manner  of  holding  the  cliisol  in  cutting  the  groove  tlirongli  the  bone  (Hartley). 


auricle.  The  soft  tissues  are  cut  tJirough  to  tlie  l)one,  and  a  chisel  which 
cuts  a  triangidar  groove  is  I'uijiloved  to  divide  the  bone  along  the  same 
line.    A  small  chisel  ground  like  an  osteotome  makes  a  very  good  instru- 
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iiiL'iit  tiir  this  purpDSO.  Care  must  \tv  taken  not  to  drive  the  ehisel 
throutjli  tht'  hone  into  the  brain.  Tliis  is  easily  ])revente(l  by  usinsi  the 
corner  of  tlie  ehisel  to  divide  the  hone  along  the  line  marked  out  in  the 
soft  parts.  This  part  of  the  operation  may  be  performed  by  one  of  the 
forms  of  surgical  engine,  run  by  an  electro-motor  or  the  operator's 
foot.  An  elevator  inserted  under  the  edge  of  the  bone  serves  to  pry 
up  the  flap,  consisting  of  skin,  muscle,  ])eriosteuui,  and  bone.  Frac- 
ture takes  place  across  the  base  of  the  oniega-likc  incision  just  aliove  the 
zvgomatic  arch.  The  soft  ])arts  make  a  sort  of  hinge  which  allows  the 
bone  to  be  bent  outward.  The  dura  and  the  middle  meningeal  artery 
are  exposed.  If  the  artery  has  run  through  a  canal  in  the  bone,  it  will 
be  torn  and  require  ligation.  The  dura  and  the  tem])oral  lobe  above  it 
are  then  carefully  lifted  from  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  held  ui^ward  anil 
to  the  other  side,  so  that  the  three  divisions  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  may 
be  seen.  The  nerves  are  then  followed  backward,  and  serve  as  guides  to 
the  Gasserian  ganglion,  which  is  ex])osed  by  dividing  the  layer  of  dura 
covering  it.  Illumination  by  the  electric  light  or  other  head-mirror  is 
neeessarv  for  the  satisfactory  performance  of  this  step  of  the  operation. 
The  cavernous  sinus  must  be  careftdly  avoided.  The  ganglion  is  then 
scraped  awav,  the  dura  and  cerebral  convolutions  permitted  to  fall  into 
place,  the  flap  of  bone  and  soft  tissues  turned  upward,  and  sutures 
applied  to  the  skin  and  muscle. 

Fig.  613. 


Flap  elevated  and  turned  down,  exjKjsing  the  diini  mater  and  middle  meningeal  artery  iHartley). 

If  hemorrhage  is  profuse  before  the  gtmglion  is  found,  it  may  Ijccome 
necessary  to  insert  a  piece  of  gauze  for  the  purpose  of  making  pressure, 
and  close  the  wound.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  the  wound  is  to 
be  reopened  and  the  ganglion  sought  lt)r  and  extirpated.      It  is  doubted 
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by  some  Mlictlicr  tlio  <;;nij;lion  has  hccii  entirely  removed  in  the  eases 
reported,  but  tiie  relief  of  ])aiii  has  been  immediate.  All  the  eases  sub- 
jected to  o])eration  are  of  comparatively  recent  date,  but  several  years 
have  elapsed  in  some  of  them  without  recurrence  of  the  tortnrinji'  ]>ain. 
Death  has  occurred  in  some  instances,  but  the  ciiaraeter  of  the  disease 
justities  tlie  ()|)eration.  'I'iie  lcm]>oral  route,  as  previouslv  mentioned,  is 
believed  to  be  the  safer.  Asher  reports'  a  ease  of  inflammation  of  tiie 
middle  ear  occurring  in  a  case  of  intracranial  excision  of  tiie  sei'ond  and 
third  divisions,  done  by  Czerny  by  the  temporal  route. 

J)r.  \\.  T.  Taylor  has  made  an  elaborate  study-  of  the  osseous  anat- 
omy of  the  reu'ion,  and  Dr.  Keen''  has  ta]>ulated  the  eases  recorded. 
Dr.  Joseph  ]M.  Sj)cllissy  has  added  to  Keen's  table  for  me  some  later 
operations  by  various  surgeons,  and  gives  the  following  results :  Rose's 
method,  18  recoveries,  3  deaths;  Hartley's  method,  IS  recoveries,  2 
deaths;  Horsley's  method,  no  recoveries,  1  death;  unknown  method,  1 
recovery,  1  death.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  ganglion  was  (jnlv  ])artlv 
removed,  or  only  the  intracranial  ])ortions  of  tiie  nerve  were  excised. 
Titftiny   has   recently   reported  a  number  of  new  cases.* 

The  Facial  Nerve. 

The  operative  steps  required  to  reach  the  facial  nerve  have  l)een 
detailed  in  the  section  on  the  treatment  of  Facial  or  Histrionic  Spasm. 
J]x](osure  of  the  sj)inal  accessory  nerve  and  that  of  the  posterior  branches 
of  the  u])j)er  cervical  nerves  have  been  described  in  the  section  treating 
of  Spasmodic  Torticollis. 

The  Cervical  Nerves. 

The  great  auricular  and  the  su]ierficial  cervical  nerves  are  branches 
of  the  cervical  plexus,  and  may  be  ex])Osed  by  incision  along  the  jtoste- 
rior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  They  both  make  their  ajjpear- 
ance  from  behind  and  turn  over  the  edge  of  the  muscle  near  its  middle 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  spinal  accessory  or  tenth  cranial  nerve.  The  great 
auricular  takes  a  forward  and  upward  course  ;  the  su])erficial  cervical, 
one  almost  directly  forward  ;  the  s]>inal  accessory  trunk  lies  deejier  and 
runs  downward  and  outward  toward  the  trapezius  muscle.  The  small 
occi|)ital  l)ranch  of  the  ct'rvical  ])lexus  may  be  uncovered  by  an  incision 
behind  the  sterno-mastoid,  at  a  jjoint  a  little  below  the  junction  of  the 
njiper  and  middle  third  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  mastoid  process  to  the 
collar  bone. 

The  Sympathetic  Nerve. 

A  definitelv  ])lamied  operation  for  ex]iloring  the  condition  of  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  reported  by  Alex- 
ander B.  Johnson."'  The  symptoms  pointed  to  a  destructive  lesion  of 
the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve.  They  were  paroxysmal  pain  behind  the 
lobule  of  the  ear,  tendei-ness,  dimness  of  vision   in  right  eye,  constant 

'  Beitraff  zur  Uin.  Chir.,  Tiiliingen,  1894,  xi.  701. 

^  Tmii.'i'.  Philmh.  Comil;/  MMIcril  Society,  1894.  '  Ibid. 

*  Annals  of  Surgery,  May,  1895.  *  jVew  i'orlc  Medical  Journal,  1894,  i.  557. 
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lachrymatioii  from  tliat  (ir<;an,  Hiishino'  of  the  rii;-lit  side  of  fm-c,  iucrcaso 
of  perspiratiiiii  on  right  side  of  face,  ptosis  of  right  eyelid,  and  eoiitnu'ted 
right  pupil,  whieh  did  not  reaet  to  light. 

An  ineision  three  and  a   half  inehes  in   length  was  made  alon<>-  the 


Fig.  .514. 


HI 


■^ 


Superficial  braiiflu's  iif  the  cervical  plexus  :  1.  superflcialis  Colli ;  2. 2.  its  descending  branches;  3, 
its  asccn<liii;r  hr.inches  :  4,  (ilauK'nts  of  anastomosis  with  tlie  facial :  .'),  anricularis  inagnus : 
ti.  its  jmrotid  hram-h  ;  7.  its  external  auricular  branch  ;  8,  upper  part  of  the  same  branch,  cross- 
ing the  fibrous  tissue  which  surrounds  the  root  of  the  helix  auri  supplying  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  pinna;  y,  internal  auricular  branch:  Hi,  tilament  of  anastomosis  between  this 
branch  and  the  posterior  auricular  of  the  facial;  11,  occipitalis  minor;  12,  branch  of  com- 
munication with  the  occipitalis  major;  1^.  accessory  occii)italis  minor:  14,  branches  of  the 
iutegunient  on  the  back  of  ihe  neck  ':  15,  supraclavicular  branches,  sterintl  portion :  111,  chivic- 
uhir  portion:  17,  supra-acromial  branches,  stermil  posterior  division ;  l.s,  jiosterior  division: 
lu.  branch  ti)  trapezius  from  cervical  plexus:  20,  branch  to  trapezius  from  the  spinal  acces- 
sory and-atuvstomosing  with  the  preceding:  21,  branch  to  the  levator  anguli  scapuljc;  22,  trunk 
of  the  facial:  2:'.,  its  posterior  auricular  branch:  24,  its  cervical  and  mental  branches  (Hirsch- 
feld.). 

posterior  hordcr  of  the  right  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  hegiiiniiig  Just  lielow 
the  mastoid  jji-oeess.  The  muscle  and  internal  jugular  vein  were  dis- 
placed forward,  the  internal  carotid  artery  lifted,  and  the  su])eri()r  cervi- 
cal ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  looked  for  upon  the  .surface  of 
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tlic  ijrcater  anterior  straiijlit  iiiiis<'li'.  It  was  foiiiid  included  in,  and 
adliei'eiit  t(i,  tiie  siieatli  of  tile  artery.  The  atUiesions  were  divided  ;  the 
gan<;li(jii  and  two  inches  of"  the  nerve  helow  the  ganglion  were  then  dis- 
seeti'd  loose.  The  ganglion  and  sympathetic  nerve  seemed  normal. 
The  wound  healed  rapidly,  and  the  symptoms  disappeared,  but  recnrred 
at  the  end  of  a  month  and  a  half. 

Excision  of  this  ganglion  with  two  and  a  half  inches  of  the  nervons 
cord  was  done  by  Remak  dnring  the  removal  of  a  tumor.'  Brown- 
Se(piard  <li.scu.sses "  excision  of  this  ganglion  in  its  relation  to  epile})sy  ; 
Bogdanik^  reports  a  case  of  excision  of  the  left  middle  sympathetic 
ganglion  for  epilejisy.  The  boy  had  had  no  repetition  of  the  seizures  at 
the  time  of  the  report,  which  was  only  three  weeks  subsc^juent  to  the 
oj)eration. 

Nerves  of  the  Trunk. 

The  only  nerves  of  the  trunk  at  all  likely  to  be  subjected  to  stretch- 
ing or  excision  are  the  intercostals.  Any  one  of  these  would  l)e  rcacheil 
by  an  incision  along  the  lower  border  of  the  corresponding  rib,  inwanl 
displacement  of  the  pleura,  and  a  search  for  the  nerve  in  the  groove 
along  the  inside  of  the  edge  of  the  bone.^  The  intercostal  artery  would 
j)robably  require  tying. 

Nerves  of  the  Upper  Extremity. 

The  brachial  plexus  is  easily  found  by  an  incision  in  the  middle  of 
the  axilla  ])arallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  humerus.  Jt  may  be  reached 
in  the  neck  by  the  cut,  above  the  clavicle  and  parallel  to  it,  that  is 
adopted  for  ligation  of  the  subclavian  artery.  A  probably  better  in- 
cision is  that  parallel  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  trajiezius,  extending 
U])ward  from  the  middle  of  the  clavicle.  It  should  not  begin  at 
the  clavicle,  but  half  an  inch  above  it,  lest  the  subclavian  vessels  be 
injured.  tSeeondary  suture  of  tlie  external  conl  of  the  brachial  ])lexus 
has  been  done.''  Maury''  and  Hands  have  excised  jiortions  of  the  plexus. 
Abbe  has  performed  with  success  intradural  excision  of  the  roots  of  the 
brachial  plexus  for  spastic  paralysis,  athetoid  motion,^  and  pain  in  the 
arm  of  a  ])atient  forty  years  of  age.  Such  intradural  operations  arc 
proper  in  intractable  cases  after  more  peripheral  excisions  have  ])roved 
unavailing. 

The  median  nerve  is  uncovered  by  an  incision  along  the  inner  border 
of  the  biceps  muscle  at  its  middle.  The  nerve  here  crosses  the  brac'hial 
artery  obliquely  from  without  inward.  The  incision  is  the  same  as  that 
for  tying  the  artery.  Near  the  wrist  an  incision  along  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  teiKlon  of  the  radial  flexor  of  the  wrist  will  enal)le  the  operator  to 
find  the  nerve  under  the  dee}>  fascia. 

There  is  no  objection  to  making  an  elliptical  flap  in  exposing  nerve- 

'  Sajous'  Anuudl  of  the  UnirersiU  iilirlicdl  Sclfnces,  1889,  ii.  (B.  4.). 

^  Arch,  (le  Phyxinl.  norm,  ct  path.,  ISOI,  iii.  '2]6. 

^  British  Med.  Jonrn.,  March  24,  1894  ;  Epitome,  p.  46. 

*  Rer.  de  Chir.,  Paris,  1889,  xi.  92.3,  and  Journ.  de  Med.  chir.  et  pharmacol,  Briix., 
1891,  xcii.  136. 

^  Gazz.  degli  n.iped.,  Milano,  1892,  xiii.  76.3. 

*  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Scietieex,  Ixxiii.  p.  413. 
'  Annals  of  Surrieri/,  Jan.,  1895,  p.  53. 
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)j)j)ortiinity  for  finding  the 


Fi(i.  51.5. 


trunks   for  operation.      A   Hap  gives  better 
landmarks  than  does  a  straigiit   incision. 

The  incision  for  reaching  tiie  ninar  nerve  in  the  middle  of  the  arm 
should  l)e  similar  to  tiiat  given  above  for  the  median  nerve,  but  it  should 
b(^  about  lialf  an  ineii  from  the  margin  of  the  biceps,  toward  the  inside 
of  the  arm.  Tliis  nerve  can  also  be  readily  fotuul  by  an  incisitin  be- 
tween the  internal  condyle  of  tiie  humerus  and  the  olecranon.  To  un- 
cover it  near  the  wrist  tiie  tissues  nuist 
lie  laid  open  along  the  radial  side  of  the 
tendon  of  tiie  ulnar  He.xor  of  the  wrist. 
At  this  point  the  nerve  is  covered  by 
two  layers  of  the  deep  fascia. 

To  find  the  musculo-s])iral  nerve  a 
line  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  tip  of 
the  acromion  process  to  the  external 
condyle  of  the  humerus.  On  this  line 
an  incision  is  to  be  made  with  its  centre 
midway  between  the  external  condyle 
and  the  insertion  of  tlie  deltoid  muscle. 
In  the  intermuscular  space  between  the 
triceps  and  biceps  the  nerve  will  be 
fi)und  lying  against  the  humerus.  Its 
cuttuieous  branch  will  probably  be  seen 
first  running  in  the  same  iutcrmuscular 
space.  The  edge  of  the  belly  of  the 
long  supinator  will  aid  in  the  search  for 
the  nerve,  which  lies  between  it  and  the 
anterior  brachial  muscle.  The  supina- 
tor should  be  drawn  outward  to  disclose 
the  nerve. 

The  radial  nerve  rct|uires  fiir  its  ex- 
|)osure  an  incision  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  arm  alxnit  three  inches  above  the 
wrist.  It  is  here  found  as  it  passes  from 
the  front  of  the  forearm  under  the  long 
supinator  tendon  to  reach  the  back  of 
the  wrist  and  hand. 


Nerves  of  the  Lower  Extremity. 

The  great  sciatic  nerve  is  exposed 
for  stretching  just  below  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  great  gluteal  muscle  lietwceii 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  the 
great  trochanter  of  the  femur.  A  line 
drawn  from  a  point  half  an  inch  nearer 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  than  tiie 
trochanter,  downward  to  the  middle  of 
the  popliteal  space,  indicates  the  course 
of  the  nerve.  A  three-  or  four-inch  incision  in  this  line  and  beginning 
just  above  the   gluteo-femoral  crease  gives  access  to  the   nerve  in  its 


Brachiiil  |)orIimi  of  the  musculo-cutan- 
fniis.  iiudiiiii.  iiiul  ulnar  nerves;  1, 
nuiscnlu-eutaneuus  nerve  ;  '2,  branch 
III  tile  enrueo-braehialis  muscle:  3, 
bramli  t"  the  biceps  nuisclc;  4, 
liraTich  ti>  the  braehialis  anticus ;  Ti, 
aiiastumotie  filament  which  it  re- 
ceives from  the  median  nerve:  (1,  di- 
vision of  the  nerve  uhere  it  erus.ses 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  arm  :  7.  nins- 
cnlo-spiral  nerve  passing  between 
tile  braehialis  antieus  and  sU]iinator 
lonmis  muscle:  N  external  cutan- 
eous branch  of  the  rauscnlo-sniral 
nerve:  H.  trunk  of  the  internal  cu- 
taneous ilividinii  just  below  its  ori- 
sin.  thus  siviliK  oti'  an  aeeessory 
branch  :  10,  anterior  or  ulnar  branch 
of  lliis  nerve;  11,  brachial  jiortion 
of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves 
(Sapiiey). 
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most  snj)frfici;il  jiortidii.  A  iter  tlic  lower  iimr<rin  of  the  great  fjliitciil 
inu.sele  has  heeii  uncovered  the  hiee|)s  musele  will  Ix'  .seen  eoniin^i; 
from  beneath  this  edjie.  The  gluteal  muscle  should  he  drawn  upwiird 
and  the  biceps  and  othei-  hamstring  muscles  inward.  The  nerve,  which 
is  a  very  large  cord,  will  then  be  seen.  Flexion  of  the  knee  will  relax 
the  hamstring  nuiseles  and  render  their  displacement  easv.  There  is 
often  a  good  deal  of  fat  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  and  the  external 
incision  rei|uired  is  sometimes  a  long  one.  \\'lien  it  is  desired  to  gain 
access  to  this  nerve  in  the  po]>liteal  space,  a  verti(tal  incision  shoukl  be 
made  in  the  miildle  line.  The  surgeon  will  then  come  n]Hin  the  nerve- 
trunk  or  the  internal  popliteal  nerve  according  as  the  main  trunk  divides 
into  the  external  and  intei-nal  popliteal  at  a  high  or  low  ])oint. 

Excision  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve  is  seldom  undertaken,  because  of 
the  paralysis  thereby  ])ro(liie('d.  The  temporary  j)aralysis  due  to  nerve- 
stretching  is  not  so  serious  a  condition,  and  neurectasv  is  therefore  fre- 
quently done  for  the  cure  oi'  sciatic  neuralgia. 

The  internal  popliteal  nerve  is  also  readily  exposed  for  (>]i(ration  by 
a  vertical  incision  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  popliteal  space  and 
extending  downward  toward  the  junction  of  the  two  heads  of  the  gas- 
trocnemius muscle. 

The  external  popliteal  nerve,  which  is  .smaller  than  the  internal 
popliteal,  lies  just  inside  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  po])liteal  sjiace.  An  incision  ])arallel  to  this  tendon  and  ju.st 
back  of  it  will  lead  to  the  nerve.  The  lower  half  of  this  incision  should 
be  over  the  filjula.  Slight  Hexion  of  the  knee  to  relax  the  parts  will 
enable  the  surgeon  to  find  the  nerve  near  the  insertion  of  the  biceps 
tendon  into  the  head  of  the  fibula. 

The  anterior  crural  nerve  makes  its  a])]iearance  u])on  the  front  of  the 
thigh  immediately  below  l^oupart's  ligament,  in  the  hollow  between 
the  ]isoas  and  iliacus  nuiseles.  It  is  separated  from  the  femoral  artery 
by  the  belly  of  the  ]>soas  nuisele.  A  vertical  incision  conunencing  a 
little  above  Poupart's  ligament  over  the  groove  mentioned  will  enable 
the  operator  to  expose  the  nerve. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  nerves  lie  on  the  fibular  side  of  the 
corresponding  arteries,  and  are  reached  by  the  same  incisions  as  are  em- 
ployed in  ligation  of  these  arteries. 

The  internal  sajihenous  nerve  is  reached  by  an  incision  along  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  sartorius  muscle  opposite  the  tulierosity  of  the 
tibia.     The  nerve  lies  posteriorly  to  the  internal  saphenous  vein. 

The  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  will  be  found  emerging  from  the  deep 
fascia  covering  the  muscles  on  the  outer  and  anterior  aspect  of  the  leg 
below  its  middle.  An  incision  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  leg  in  a 
line  drawn  from  the  front  of  the  head  of  the  filnda  to  the  posterior 
bonU'r  of  the  external  malleolus  will  disclose  the  nerve  as  it  makes  its 
exit  from  the  deep  fascia. 
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ABDUCEX.S  yERVE,  injury  of,  ti72 
Abscess,  psoas,  275 
Actinomvcdsis,  of  brain,  677 

of  spine,  849 
Aotinoinytotic  periostitis,  236 
Acupressure,  133 
Atiipuncture,  81 
Acutorsion,  134 
Adenitis,  485 

Affnew's  operation  for  webbed  fingers,  185 
Air-enibulisni,  442,  li41 
Alcidu-peirastik,  2-yj 
Allen  <!s  Hunter's  apparatus  for  transfusion 

of  blood,  9H 
Ambulance  stations,  194,  201) 
Amyloid  degeneration,  277 
Anaesthesia,  cutaneous,  areas  of,  817 

local,  107 
Ancl's  ojieration  for  aneurysm,  385 
Aneurysm,  3tj7 

abdominal,  414 

axillarv,  421 

brachial,  420 

carotid,  428 

cirsoid,  398 

dissecting,  392 

femoral,  410 

gluteal,  418 

iliac,  414 

inguinal,  414 

innominate,  426 

medical  treatment  of,  383 

orbital,  431 

))opliteal,  405 

sciatic,  418 

spontaneous  cure  of,  380 

subclavian,  422 

surgical  treatment  of,  384 

treatment  of,  by  pressure,  389 
Aneurysmal  varix,  392 

of  the  head,  528 
Angcl-wing,  29lt 
Angioleucitis,  466 
Angioma  arteriale  racemosum,  398 

cavernous,  456 
Ankle,  ostitis  of,  359 
Anosmia,  after  cranial  injury,  670 
Anostosis  cranii,  534 
Antiseptic  materials  for  army  use,  201 
Antyllus  on  aneurysm,  384 
Aorta,  abdominal,  aneurysm  of,  415 

ligature  of,  417 
Aortic  arch,  aneurysm  of,  430 
Aplasia  cranii,  531 


Apoplexia  neonatorum,  650 
A|ioplcxy,  ligature  of  carotid  in,  652 
Arachnoid,  558 

cystic  tumors  of,  750 
Army  medical  officers,  211 
Arterial  varix,  39S 
Arteries,  ligature  of,  135 

surgery  of,  435 
Arteriotomy,  88 
Arterio-venous  aneurysm,  392 
Arteritis,  437 
Arteriversion,  133 
Artificial  respiration,  92 
Aspiration,  96 
Atheroma,  438 
Atlas,  dislocation  of,  835 
Auditory  nerve,  injuries  of,  674 
Autoplastic  operations,  139 
Auto-transfusion,  90 
Aveling's  apparatus,  88 
Axillary  aneurysm,  421 

BACK,  contusions  of,  797 
wounds  of,  806 
Bakers,  knock-knee  of,  318 
Bandage,  17 

Barton's,  29 

circular,  19 

Desault's,  42 

(iibson's,  31 

Licbreicli's,  55 

occipitofacial,  36 

occipito-frontal,  37 

paraffin,  65 

plaster-of-Paris,  57 

recurrent,  22 

rubber,  56 

of  Scuitetus,  55 

silicate,  64 

spica,  21 

spiral,  20 

starched,  64 

T,  22 

^'elpeau's,  41 
Banniiig's  brace,  284 
Bavarian  dressing,  61 
Bearer  ilrill,  198 

Bed-sores,  after  injury  of  spinal  cord,  809 
Billroth  splint,  for  the  knee,  354 
Binders' -boaril  splints,  66 
Bis-axillarv  cravat,  26 
"Black-eye,"  603 
Bladder,  washing  out  of,  114 
Blandin's  operation  for  double  hare-lip,  160 
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l!lislors,  SO 

l:io(i(l,  transfusion  of,  88 
I'.looiUettinK,  84 

Bohrofi's  method  for  sjiina  !>i(i<:la,  795 
Bolton,  P.  K.,  on  special  aneurysms,  405 
Hone,  abscess  in,  25S 
decalcified,  189 
IVau:iiit.v  of,  •Ztl 
racliific,  '22;! 
tiiherculosis  of,  '256 
Bone-cavities,  treatment  of,  251 
Bone-chi])s,  for  Ixme-cavities,  252 
Bone-disease  iis  a  sequel  of  infective  dis 

ease,  238 
Bone-grafting,  188 
Bones,  diseases  of,  219 
Bougies,  110 
Bow-legs,  319 
Brachial  aneurysm,  420 

plexus,  operations  on,  916 
Brain,  abscess  of,  680 
organisms  in,  676 
traumatic,  666 
anchoring  of,  685 
compression  of,  629,  632 
concussion  of,  619 
contusion  of,  623,  654 
foreign  bodies  in,  570,  659,  776 
hydatids  in,  752 
injuries  of,  617,  654 

lateral  ventricle  of,  hemorrhage  into,  653 
membranes  of,  698 
oedema  of,  638 
prolapse  of,  668 
shot  wounds  of,  658,  776 
tumors  of,  749 

operations  for,  778 
water-bed  of,  559 
yellow  softening  of,  657 
Brain-centres,  location  of,  783 
Brain-sinuses,  operations  on,  711 
Brain-tissue,  repair  of,  656 
Branchial  clefts,  150 
Brasdor's  operation  for  aneurysm,  387 
Breast,  strapping  of,  72 

suspensory  bandage  for,  27,  46 
Bruns'  chei'loplastic  operation,  147 
method  for  plastic  operations,  141 
Bulbar  paralvsis,  661 
Bullets,  191  ' 

Bursa,  prepatellarv,  disease  of,  358 
Bursitis,  gluteal,  344 

of  knee,  349 
Buttock,  aneurysm  of,  418 

bandage  for,  49 
Button  suture,  120 


CALCANEUS,  308 

\J  Callus,  compression  of  nerves  by,  892 

Cancer  of  the  scalp,  510 

Caput  succedaneum,  548 

Carbuncle,  499 

strapping  of,  73 
Carotid  aneurysm,  428 

common,  ligature  of,  in  apoplexy,  652 
Catheter,  109 

fixation  of,  113 


Catheter,  introduction  of.  111 

Cautery,  83 

Cavernous  sinus,  wound  of,  641 

<'aviis,  297,  3(»9 

<  ellulitis  of  the  scalp,  498 

Celluloi<l,  to  cover  cranial  defects,  782 

Cenencephalocele,  729 

Cephalaluia,  748 

Ceiihalhnniatoma,  549 

Cephaloccles,  722 

Cerebellar  abscess,  688,  711 

symploms,  689 
Cerebral  hernia,  722 

membi-aues,  698 
Cerebro-spinal  Huid,  618,  630,  655 

loss  of,  607 
Cerebro-meningitis,  trephining  for,  713 
Cervical  glands,  enlargement  of,  489 
nerves,  operations  on,  914 
vertebne,  dislocation  of,  836 
Charcoal  poultice,  74 
C'harcot's  knee,  350,  359 
Cheek,  fissure  of,  150 
Cheese-cloth,  69 
Cheilojjlasty,  145 
t'hest,  sti-apping  of,  72 
Chiene's  method  for  locating  the  fissure  of 

Rolando,  784 
Chisel  in  cranial  surgerv,  780 
Choked  disk,  635 
Cholesteatomata,  752 
Chondroma  of  the  scalp,  512 
Chylocele,  473 
Chyloderma,  482 
Chyluria,  484 
Cicatrices,  deforming,  145 
Cicatrix-compression  of  nerves,  892 
Cirsoid  aneurysm,  398 
of  the  scalp,  525 
Clavicle,  fracture  of,  Desault's  bandage  for, 

42 
Cleft-palate,  163 
C'loaca;-,  246 
Club-foot,  296 

retarded-rotation  theory  of,  267 
shoes,  300 
Cocaine,  108 
Coccygodynia,  801 
tbccyx,  excision  of,  802 
Colpitis  cerebralis,  695 
Compression-apoplexies,  624 
Compression-myelitis,  276 
Condyloid  foranien,  555 
Congenital  aneurysms,  369 
Contre-coup,  fractures  by,  594 
Convulsions,  from  brain-compression,  633 
Cormi  cutaneimi,  508 
I  Cotterell  dressing  for  sprains,  361 

method  of  opening  the  cranium,  781 
Cotton,  absorbent,  67 
Counter-irritation,  78 
Cowling,  K.  O.,  on  old  sprains,  362 
Cranial  nerves,  injuries  of,  670 

topography,  783 
Craniectomv,  717 
Craniotabes".  221,  535 
Craniotomy,  717 
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Cranititf  acuta,  54S 

chronica,  5-14 
Cranimii,  atrophy  of,  584 

detective  t'orniation  of,  531 

foreign  bodies  in,  571 

fractures  of,  57o 

fractures  of  tlie  base  of,  5'.)4 

hyperostosis  of,  516,  537,  541 

incised  wounds  of,  5f)5 

iuHanimation  of,  542 

necrosis  of,  545 

operations  on,  770 

penetrating  wounds  of,  561,  568 

plastic  surgery  of,  778 

principal  arclics  of,  5117 

separation  of  sutures  of,  ()14 

syphilis  of,  503 
Cravat  bandage,  25 
Croft's  operation  for  cicatrices,  145 
Crutch-pressure,  ii'il 
Cupping,  85 
Cyrtometer,  783 
Cystoscope,  106 
Cystotomy,  after  injury  of  spinal  cord,  866 

DAVIES-COLLEY  operation,  171 
Decalcification,  226 
Deformities,  265 
]>ennis,   F.   S.,  surgery  of  the  arteries  and 

veins,  435 
Dermoid  tumors  of  tlie  sculp,  506 
Desault's  })an(lage,  42 
Devotional  liuee,  358 
Diabetes,  traumatic,  662 
Didot's  operation  for  webbed  fingers,  184 
Dieffenbach's  metliod  in  rliinoplasty,  175 

plastic  operation,  upper  lip,  147 
Digital  compression,  125 
Dilatation  aneurysms,  374 
Dimjile,  post-anal,  793 
Dinner-]iad,  ilO 

I)iplitheritic  inflammation,  170 
Dissecting  aneurysm,  392 
Distal  ligature,  for  aneurysm,  387 
Dorsal  vertebne,  dislocation  of,  836 
Dorso-axillary  cravat,  27 
Dressings,  fixed,  56 

surgical,  67 
Dura  mater,  557 

iuHammation  of,  698 
sarcoma  of,  519 
suture  of,  775 
Duret  on  brain-concussion,  622 

EAR  DISEASE,  septic  infection  from,  079 
escajie  of  serous  fluid  from,  606 

hemorrliage  from,  605 

middle,  tuberculosis  of,  685 
Ecchymosis"of  eyelids,  603 
EchinococciLs  cysts  in  the  head,  523 
Ectasine,  676 
Effleurage,  104 
Elastic  ligatures,  124 
Elasticity  of  the  skull,  580 
Elbow,  bandage  for,  39 
Elbow-joint,  diseases  of,  364 
Electro-therapy,  105 


Elephantiasis,  479 

Embolism,  450 

Empvema  of  frontal  sinus,  766 

Encephalitis,  702 

Encephnlocele,  728 

Endarteritis,  437 

Endocrauitis,  (i98 

Endophlel>itis,  445 

Endosteitis,  236 

Enemata,  103 

Enostoses,  513 

Epilepsy,  operations  for,  778 

trcphiuing  for,  742 
Epileptic  habit,  746 
Epileptogenic  zones,  743 
Epiphyseolysis,  242 
Epiphysitis,  253 
Equino-varus,  29C 
Equinus,  296 
Erichsen's  ligature,  124 
Erysipelas  of  tlie  scalp,  497       . 
Erythromelalgia,  879 
Esmarcli's  bandage,  129 

elastic  tube,  127 
Estllinder's  clieiloplastic  operation,  145 
Etlimoid,  diseases  of,  768 

fracture  of,  763 
f^xcision  of  lii|),  342 

Exophtlialmos  from  orbital  hemorrhage,  604 
Exostoses,  229 

of  the  cranium,  513,  541 
Exjiloring  needle,  101 

External  iliac,  ligature  of,  for  aneurysm,  413 
Extradural  hemorrliage,  640 
Eyes,  bandages  for,  34 

FACE,  wounds  of,  137 
Facial  nerve,  injuries  of,  673 

spasm,  885 
Fat-embolism,  245 

Fehling's   ojieration,  ovariotomy  for  osteo- 
malacia, 227 
Fell's  method,  96 
Femoral  aneurysm,  410 
Fermenting  poultice,  75 
Field  hospitals,  206 

organization,  193 
Fifth-root  group  of  muscles,  816 
Filariasis,  474 
Filaria  sanguinis,  475 
Filo-pressure,  134 
Fingers,  abnormities  of,  183 

welibed,  183 
Finger-tip,  transplantation  of,  176 
Fisclier,  on  lirain-concussioii,  622 
Fissure  of  Rolando,  783 

of  Sylvius,  784 
Flap-formation,  141 
Flat-foot,  310  _ 
Fcetal  head,  injuries  of,  547 
Fajtus,  attached,  789 
Fomentations,  75 
Foot,  bandages  for,  50 
Foramen  of  Magendie,  558 
Forceps,  hiemostatic,  129 
Formad  on  intracranial  hemorrhage,  653 
Forwood,  W.  U.,  on  military  surgery,  191 
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Kowler,  G.  R.,  on  j>IiLstif  surgery,  137 
Fowler's  operation  for  webbed  fingers,  18(i 
Fracture,  spontaneous,  242 
Fractures  of  tlie  base  of  the  skull,  oQ-l 

of  tlie  skull,  o7;-> 
Fragilitas  ossium,  227 
Kr;uiklinization,  lO.j 
Freni-h's  inoutli-gag,  167 
Frontal  sinus,  554 

diseases  of,  7(55 

injuries  of,  (ilO 

parasites  in,  7{i7 

tumors  of,  767 
Furuncle  of  bone,  237 

GALACTOCELE,  473 
Galea,  560 
(ialvano-cautery,  106 
Gasserian  ganglifin,  excision  of,  911 
Gauntlet  bandage,  37 
Gauze,  69 

(ienu-valgum,  224,  313 
Gerrish,  F.  H.,  surgery  of  the  lymphatic 

system,  461 
(iibney,  \.  P.,  on  orthopaedic  surgery,  265 
(iibson's  bandage,  31 
(iiraldes'  operation  for  hare-lip,  159 
(ilover's  suture,  118 
(Gluteal  aneurysm,  418 
Glycosuria  in  brain-injuries,  662 
Gold-foil  in  cranial  surgery,  743,  775 
(iolding-Bird's  operation  for  hare-lip,  159 
(Jranuloma,  232 
G  rat  tan's  osteoclast,  319 
(iroin,  aneurysm  in,  411 

bandages  for,  48 
Gummata  of  tlie  brain,  749 
Gunshot  wounds  of  the  head,  593 

statistics  of,  200 
Gymnastic  exercises,  292 

H.EMATOMYELIA,  800 
Haeraatorrhachis,  800 
Hiemostatic  forceps,  129 
Hagedorn's  operation  for  hare-lip,  157 
Hair  over  spina  bilida  occulta,  792 
Handkerchief  bandages,  25 
Hare-lij),  152 

double,  160 

suture,  119 
Harvard  tami^ing-iron  case,  578 
Head,  contusions  of,  562,  572 

injuries  of,  547 

percussion  of,  687 

surgery  of,  497 

surgical  anatomy  of,  552 
Headache,  trephining  for,  748 
Heat-centres  of  brain,  753 
Hemorrhage,  treatment  of,  125 

intracranial,  640 
Hernia  cerebri,  668 
Heteroplastic  operations,  139 
Hewson's  torsion. forceps,  132 
Hip,  congenital  dislocation  of,  345 

neuroses  of,  333,  345 
Hip-joint  disease,  326 
Hodgkin's  disease,  490 


Hoey's  clamp,  127 

Ilomoplasty  in  cranial  surgery,  782 

Hopkins's  chain,  63 

Horns,  cutaneous,  508 

Hosjiital  corps,  197 

Housemaid's  knee,  358 

Howard's  method  for  artificial  respiration,  93 

Himter's  operation  for  aneurysm,  386 

Hvdroce]ilialus,  732 


s|iinal  drainage  for,  852 
Hydrorrhachis  interna,  792 
Hygroma,  cystic,  of  the  neck,  470 
Hypodermic  injection,  100 
Hyperostosis  of  the  skull,  515 

TCE-BAG,  78 
i  Idiocy,  714 
Ignipnncture,  263 
Ilia<'  aneurysm,  414 
llio-femoral  triangle  bandage,  29 
Infection  aneurysms,  371 
Infective  sinus  thrombosis,  692 
Inferior  dental  nerve,  excision  of,  910 
Inguinal  aneiu'ysm,  411 
Injei'tion,  livjiodermic,  1(10 
Innominate  aneurysm,  426 
Intercostal  nerv&s,  operations  on,  916 
Internuixillary  bone  in  hare-lip,  160 
Intracranial  timiors,  749 
Intraventricular  hemorrhage,  653 
Involucrum,  246 
Irrigation,  75 
Isinglass  plaster,  70 
Issues,  81 

JACKET  PLASTER,  59 
Jacksonian  ejiilepsy,  772 
Jacobson  on  intracranial  hemorrhage,  643 
Japan,  aneurysm  in,  368 
Joints,  diseases  of,  325 

relaxed,  324 
Jugular  vein,  thrombus  of,  712 

wounds  of,  443 
Jurv-mast,  60 
Jute,  68 

KEEGAN'.S    operation    for    rhinoplasty, 
177 
Keen,\V.  \V.,on  thesurgery  of  the  spine,  787 
Keloid,  cicatricial,  144 
Kej'note,  2yy 
Knee,  bandages  for,  49 

sarcoma  of,  350 
Knee-jerk,  822 
Knee-joint,  diseases  of,  346 

excision  of,  355 

internal  derangement  of,  357 
Knight,  bow-leg  springs,  319 

club-foot  shoe,  301 
Knock-knee,  313 

of  bakers,  318 
Knots,  116 

Kiinig's  operation  for  rhinoplasty,  176 
Kyphosis,  271,  278,  312 

LABORDE'S  method,  95 
Laminectomy,  858 
for  paraplegia,  823 
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Langenbeck's  method  for  cheiloplastv,  146 

for  uranoplasty,  1(59 
LM(iar(it(iriiy  on  the  battle-fiehl,  217 
Leeching,  S(i 

Lee's  metliod  for  varices,  4'>4 
Leontiasis,  537 

ossea,  223 
Leptomeningitis,  701 
Lettenneur's  method  for  plastic  operations, 

141 
Lencocythremia,  492 
Liel)reich's  eye-bandage,  55 
Ligatnres,  122,  132 
Lingual  nerve,  excision  of,  Oil 
Lint,  (;7 

Lip.  lower,  deformities  of,  151 
Lipuma  of  the  scalp,  oil 
Lipiirocele,  473 
Lips,  ectropion  of,  149 
Lister's  aorta  comjiressor,  127 
Lithotomy  position,  bandage  for,  34 
Litigation  symptoms,  804 
Litters,  209' 

Longitudinal  sinus,  dilatation  of,  530 
suture  of.  640 
wounds  of,  640 
Loose  bodies  in  the  knee,  358 
Lordosis,  271 
Lumbar  abscess,  275 
Lymphadenitis,  485 
Lymphaugiectasis,  468 
Lymphangioma,  470 
Lympiiangitis,  466 
Lymphatic  glands,  inflammation  of,  485 

system,  surgery  of,  461 
Lymphatics  of  the  head,  557 

obstruction  of,  468 

wounds  of,  468 
Lympho.-ilema,  471 
Lymphoma,  494 
Lympliorrliagia,  483 
Lymjiliosarcoma,  493 
Lympli-scrotum,  482 
Lymph-varix,  471 

M<^'BURNEY'S  HOOKS,  143 
Macewen  on  percussion  of  the  cranium, 

687 

scheme  of  cerebral  veins,  556 
ilacewen's  method  for  aneurysm,  390 

for  osteotomy,  318 
-Macintosh,   6S 
Macrodactylia,  472 
MacTomelia,  471 
.Marropodi;!,  473 
Macr(}sloma,  149 
Magendie,  foramen  of,  558 
MalacostQon,  225 
Malaxation  for  aneurysm,  390 
Malgaigne's  operation  for  liare-lij),  157 
Marasruic  tlirombosis,  691 
.Marsliall  Hall's  method,  94 
Massage,  1(J3 
Mastoid,  disease  of,  703 

percussion  of,  705 
Mastoid  antrum,  553,  708 
Mayo's  method  for  varices,  453 


Meckel's  ganglion,  excision  of,  908 
Median  nerve,  injury  of,  902 

operations  on,  916 
Medulla  oblongata,  ecchymoses  in,  656 
Meningeal  arteries,  aneurysms  of,  526 

artery,  middle,  647 
injuries  of,  642 

cavity,  drainage  of,  776 
Meningitis,  663 

operation  for,  713 

spinal,  traumatic,  839 

tubercular,  276 

spinal  drainage  for,  852 
Meningocele,  727 

spinal,  792 
Meningo-myelocele,  792 
Mento-vertico-occipital  cravat,  26 
Mercier's  catheter,  110 
Mesarteritis,  437 
Mesopldehitis,   445 
Metatarsalgia,  879 
Metophistic  operations,  151 
Microcephalus,  714 
Microstoma,  149 
Military  stu-gery,  191 
Milk,  intravenous  injection  of,  91 
Minor  surgery,  17 
Mirault-Langenbcck  operation,  158 
Mollities  ossium,  225 
Monsters,  double,  789 
Morgan's  trajector,  776 
Mortise  operation  for  hare-lip,  159 
Morton's  fluid  for  injection,  794 
Motlier's  mark,  456 
Mouth-gags,  166 
Moxa,  82' 

Muscle-beating,  104 

Musculo-cutancous  nerve,  operations  on,  918 
Musculo-spirai  nerve,  injury  of,  903 

operation,  917 
Mustard  plaster,  79 
Myelitis,  traumatic,  840 
Myositis  ossificans,  289 

N.EVUS,  456 
Nasal  bones,  fracture  of,  763 
Naso-frontal  ceidialocele,  724 
Kaso-orbital  ceplnilocele,  724 
Neck,  cystic  hygroma  of,  470 
Necrosis  of  bone,  247 

of  the  skull,  545 
Necrotomy,  250 
Needles,  115 

Needling  for  aneurysm,  391 
Nelaton's  operation  for  hare-lip,  156 
Nerve-callus,  896 
Nerve-grafting,  897 
Nerve-spasm,  885 
Nerve-stretching,  904 
Nerves,  ana-nua  of,  8ti8 

compression  of,  891 

contusion  of,  893 

cranial,  injuries  of,  670,  900 

degeneration  of,  869 

injuries  i)f,  .S90 

regeneration  ot",  871 

section  of,  906 
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Nerves,  siirfjery  of,  S(17 

suture  dI;  SW) 

tensile  strengtli  iif,  1105 

tumors  (if,  Sy9 

wovuicls  of,  81)4 
Xeul)er's  metlioil  for  lione-eavities,  252 
Neiiniljjiii,  871' 

after  sealji  wounils,  565 

facial,  ojieratious  for,  11(17' 

seetion  of  spinal  nerve-roots  for,  855 
Neurectasy,  904 
Neurectomy,  900 
Neuritis,  873 

Neuropathic  lied-sore,  810 
Neuroplasty,  897 
Neurorrhapliy,  89<i 
Neurotomy,  906 

Norton's  operation  for  webbed  fingers,  185 
Nose,  fracture  of,  764 

plastic  surgery  of,  174 

sunken,  180 
Nuck's  spinal  brace,  284 

OAKUM,  67 
Obturators  for  cleft  palate,  164 
Occipito-frontal  triangle  bandage,  26 
Ocnlo-motor  nerve,  injuries  of,  072 
(Esopluigeal  bougie,  99 
Olfactory  nerve,  injuries  of,  070 
Oilier' s  operation  for  rhinoplasty,  178 
Optic  nerve,  injiu'ies  of,  671 
Optic  neuritis,  637 
Orbit,  aneurysms  of,  431,  526 

emphysema  of,  610 

hemorrhage  into,  604 

pulsating  tumors  of,  650 
Orbital  roof,  fractures  of,  611 
Ortbopa'dic  surgerv,  265 
Osteitis,  236 

deformans,  228 
Osteoclast,  320 
Osteoma,  229 

of  the  head,  513 
Osteomalacia,  225 

ovariotfimy  for,  227 
Osteomyelitis,  236 

chronic,  253 

of  the  skull,  543 

tubercular,  256 
Osteophytes,  cranial,  516 
Osteoplastic  surgery  of  the  cranium,  778 
Osteoporosis,  223,  248 
Osteopsathyrosis,  227 
Osteosclerosis,  223,  248 
( )steotomy,  224 

in  genu-valgura,  318 
Ostitis  of  the  hip,  326 
Otitis,  679 
<  )variotomy  for  osteomalacia,  227 

PACHYDERMIA       LYMPHANGIEC- 
TATICA,  482 
Pachymeningitis,  651,  698 
gummosa,  504 
ha^morrhagica,   700 
Paget's  disease  of  the  bones,  228,  539 
Palate,  cleft,  163 


Panelectroscope,  107 

Panniers,  surgical,  204 

Paper,  waxed,  68 

Paquelin's  cautery,  83 

Paraffin  bandage,  65 

Paralysis  from  nerve-injuries,  895 

Paralytic  deformities,  322 

Paraplegia,  oiierations  for,  823 

Park,   K.,  on  diseases  and  injuries  of   the 

bead,  497 
Parkins' s   operation    for   drainage   of    sub- 
arachnoid space,  853 
Pepsin  for  removal  of  dead  bone,  250 
Percussion  in  brain  disease,  687,  705 
Periadenitis,  485 
Periarteritis,  437 

nodosa,  369 
Periarthritis  of  knee,  356 

of  hi]i,  332,  343 
Pericranitis,  542 
Perinephritis,  279 
Periostitis,  232 

albuminosa,  232 

tubercular,  234 
Periphlebitis,  445 
Pes  jilanns,  310 
Petrissage,  104 
Petrous  bone,  tissure  of,  597 
Phelps  on  brain-contusion,  623,  631 

hip-splint,  336 

operation  for  varix,  455 
Phlebitis,  445 

of  brain-sinuses,  695 
Phrenic  nerve,  injury  of,  901 
Pia  mater,  560 
Pigeon-breast,  271,  312 
Plaster-of-Paris  bandage,  57 

jacket,  59,  282 
Plasters,  69 
Plastic  surgery,  137 
Pneumatocele,  501 
Pncumogastric  nerve,  534 

injury  of,  901 
Pneumonia  after  brain-injuries,  662 
Poliomvelitis,  298,  322 
Polydactylism,  187 
Polyneuritis,  873 
Popliteal  aneurysm,  405 

nerve,  operations  on,  918 
Porencephalitis,  715 
Post-anal  dimple,  793 

gut,  790 
Potain's  aspirator,  97 
Pott's  disease,  269 
Poultices,  74 
Prosopalgia,  879 
Protective,  68 
Pseudo-rheumatism,  236 
Psoas  abscess,  275 

contracture,  273 
Pulse,  retardation  of,  in  aneurysm,  377 
Pu|iil  in  brain-abscess,  687 

in  brain-compression,  635 
Pyophylactic  membrane,  668 
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UILLED  SUTITEE, 
Quilt  suture,  120 
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RACEMOSE  aneurysm,  398 
Rachitic  rosary,  221 
Rachitis,  220 
Radial  nerve,  injury  of,  903 

operatinns  on,  917 
Railway  spine,  802 
Raw-liide  splints,  65 
Recta!  tube,  102 
Reel-tnot,  296 

ReHexes  fruni  spinal  cord,  821 
Respiration,  artificial,  92 
Retractors,  69 

Reverdin's  method  for  skin-grafting,  143 
Rhinoplasty,  174 
Ricliardson's  bellows,  92 
Rickets,  220 
Roberts,  J.  B.,  on   surgery   of  the  nerves, 

867 
Rolando,  fissure  of,  783 
Roller  bandage,  17 

Rose's  operation  in  double  hare-lip,  161 
Rubber-dam,  69 
RudtorfFer'  s  stomatoplastic  operation,  149 

QAf'RO-roCCYGEAL  TUMORS,  789 

O  Saddle  nose,  ISO 

Saline    solution,   intravenous    injection    of, 

90 
Sarcoma  of  the  head,  517 
Sayre,  clnli-foot  shoe,  304 
Scalp,  emphysema  of,  500 

erysipelas  of,  497 

gangrene  of,  499 

tumors  of,  505 

wounds  of",  560,  564 
Scarification,  84 
Schede's  blood-clot  metliod,  252 
Schimmelbnsch's  metoiilastic  operation,  151 
Sciatic  nerve,  injury  of,  904 

operations  on,  917 
Scoliosis,  2><7 
Scrofula,  464 

Scrotum,  elephantiasis  of,  481 
Scultetus,  bandage  of,  55 
Semilunar  cartilage,  dislocation  of,  349,  357 
Senn,  N.,  on  diseases  of  the  bones,  219 
Senn's  exploring  syringe,  262 

stretcher,  210 
Septic  infection,  intracranial,  675 
Seqne-strotomy,  250 
Sequestrum,  247 
Serre's  operation,  148 
Seton,  82 

oakum,  67 
Shafler,  club-foot  shoe,  304 
Shoidder,  bandage  for,  40 
Shoulder-joint,  diseases  of,  362 
Shotted  suture,  121 
Sigmoid  groove,  553 

sinus,  555,  711 
Simon's  operation  for  hare-lip,  158 
Sinus,   lontritudinal,   hernial    dilatation    of, 
530 
suture  of,  640 
Sinuses,  cerebral,  556 
rupture  of,  641 
wounds  of,  640 


Sinus-phlebitis,  695 
Sinus-thrombosis,  689,  691 
Skin-grafting,  143 
Skull.     See  Cranium. 
Slings,  24 
Soap  plaster,  7 1 
Sounds,  111 
Spanish  windlass,  127 
Sphenoidal  sinus,  diseases  of,  769 
Spheno-orliital  cephaloceles,  724 
Spheno-palatine  ganglion,  excision  of,  908 
Spina  bifida,  790 
excision  of,  794 
occulta,  791 
Spinal  accessory  nerve,  surgery  of,  887 
spasm,  886 

cord,  compression  of,  842 
concussion  of,  797 
inflanimation  of,  840 
injuries  of,  operations  for,  823 
localization  of  functions  in,  815 
tumors  of,  843 
wounds  of,  807 

drainjige,  852 

heraorrhiige,  800 

irritation,  280 

nerve-roots,  section  of,  855 

nerves,  787 
Spine,  787.     See  also  Vertebrw. 

actinomycosis  of,  849 

cancer  of,  279 

caries  of,  269 

congenital  deformities  of,  789 

curvature  of,  271,  287 

dislocations  of,  832 

fractures  of,  811 

gunshot  fractures  of,  829 

lateral  curvature  of,  287 

plastic  surgery  of,  795 

sprains  of,  797 

surgery  of,  787 

tuberculosis  of,  269 
Splints,  for  army  use,  200 

felt,  66 

|ilaster.  62 

raw  hide.  65 
Spoudvhu'throcace,  269 
Spondylitis,  269,  280 
Sprains,  361 
Staffbrdsliire  knot,  117 
Staphylorrhapliy,  165,  167 
Starched  banihige,  64 
Stimson,  L.  A.,  on  aneurysm,  367 
Stomach-pump,  98 
Stomach-tube,  98 
Stomatoplasty,  148 
Strangury,  80 
.Stra]>ping,  71 

Streptotbrix  in  cerebral  ab.scess,  676 
Stump,  li;uid:ige  for,  53 
Styptics,  i:{(l 
Sul)arachuoiil  space,  558 
Suljclaviau  aneurysm,  422 
Subdural  hemorrhage,  640,  650 

space,  558 
Siiei-son's  method  for  cleft  palate,  165 
Superior  maxillary  nerve,  neurectomy  of,  908 
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Sii|i|ii]rMli(iii  ill  liiiiip,  237 
Sii|ii-,iiiiliital  n'sioii,  wounds  of,  501 
Siii-t;ici.'  tlifriuoiin-ler,  102 
Sui'ijeitn's  knot,  1  H'l 
Siirfjerv,  militury,  I'.tl 

minor,  17 

plastic,  187 
Sutures,  lU,  117 
Sylvester's  method,  94 
Sylvian  vein,  554 

Syine-Buelianan  cheilophistic  operation,  147 
i^ymiiatlietic  nerve,  injury  of,  902 

operations  on,  914 
Syiulaetylism,  183 
Synovitis,  243 

of  hip,  344 
Sypliilitic  arteritis,  439 

jieriostitis,  235 
Syriiif^omyelia,  792 

operations  for,  849 

rilAtJLIAC'OZZI'S  OPERATION,  182 
1   Talipes,  296 
Tampon,  69 
Tapotement,  104 
Tap]iins  for  hydrocephalus,  739 
Tarsalgia,  879 
Taylor  club-foot  shoe,  303 

spinal  assistant,  283 
Teniporo-sphenoidal  abscess,  0S8,  710 
Tendo  Achillis,  shortening  of,  308 
Tenotoniv,  306 
Tent,  69' 

Testicle,  strapping  of,  71 
Tliermo-cautery,  h'i 
Thermometer,  clinical,  101 
Thiersch's  method,  143 
Thomas's  club-foot  shoe,  303 

knee-splint,  352 
Thoracic  duct,  wounds  of,  468 
Thrombo-phlebitis,  242 
Thrombosis,  449 

of  brain-sinuses,  691 
Tibia,  curvature  of,  319 
Tic  douloureux,  8S1 
Tongue-and-groove  suture,  121 
Torsion  of  arteries,  131 
Torticollis,  spasmodic,  886 
Tourni(|uets,  126 

useless  in  battle,  216 
Trajector,  Morgan's,  77(i 
Transfusion  of  blood,  88 
Trans]iortation  of  wounded,  207 
Trap-door  ojieration  on  the  cranium,  780 
Traumatic  epilepsy,  744 
Trephining  for  depression  of  the  cranium, 
590 

for  epilepsy,  742 

for  intraci 

methods,  770 

replacement  of  bone  after,  188 
Trigeminal  nerve,  operations  on,  907 
Trochlear  nerve,  injury  of,  672 
Tubercular  periostitis,  234 
Tuberculosis,  462 


Tuberculosis  of  ankle,  359 

of  miihlle  ear,  6S5 
Tufnell's  method  in  aneurysm,  383 
Tumors  of  si-alp,  505 

intracranial,  749 

sacro-coccygeal,  789 
Tunica  adventitia,  436 

intima,  435 
Turpentine  stupe,  78 

ULCERS,  strapping  of,  72 
Ulnar  nerve,  dislocation  of,  890 
injury  of,  9(12 
operations  on,  917 
Uranoplasty,  165 
Urano-staphylorrhaphy,  171 
Urethral  injections,  114 
I'rethroscoiie,  107 
Urine,  retention  of,  after  siiinal  injuries,  811 

"irACClNATIOX,  99 
\     Valgus,  296,  309 
Valsalva's  method  in  aneurysm,  383 
\'arices,  451 

of  the  skull,  529 
Varicose  aneurysm,  392 
\'ariis,  296 
Veins,  diseases  of,  445 

surgery  of,  441 

tumors  of,  459 

varicose,  451 

\voimds  of,  441 
Velpeau's  bandage,  41 
Venesection,  87 
VerteVjr<T?,  osteomyelitis  of,  850 

tuberculosis  of  arches  of,  852 

wiring  of,  838 
Vesicants,  80 
^'ienna  paste,  453 

N'omer,  resection  of,  in  double  hare-liji,  161 
\'omiting  in  brain-abscess,  686 

WALTON'S  method  for  cervical  disloca- 
tions, 834 
Wardrop's  operation  for  aneurysm,  388 
Water-bed  of  the  brain,  559 
Wen,  506 

Wharton,  H.  W.,  on  minor  surgery,  17 
White  swelling,  346 

of  the  ankle,  359 
Whitman's  spinal  apparatus,  283 
Willard's  hip-splint,  334 
\\'oltl's  method  for  club-foot,  305 
Wood's  method  for  riiinoiilasty,  179 
Wood-wool,  68 
Wounded,  care  of,  191 
\Vounds,  gunshot,  first  care  of,  214 
Wrist,  ostitis  of,  365 

yAWNING  in  cerebellar  abscess,  689 

ZELLEK'S  operation   for  webbed  fingers 
186 
Zygomatic  arch,  fractures  of,  765 
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